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ences, 25 
Callaghan,  James:   292;   Kissinger, 

471,  472;  Lee,  738 
Cameroon,     treaties,     agreements, 

etc.,  163,  259,  883 
Canada:  Kissinger,  708;  Sisco,  184 
Natural    gas    exports,    price    in- 
crease, 686 
North     American     Air     Defense 
(NORAD)     agreement,     re- 
newal, 749 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    95, 
130,  234,  259,  318,  396,  527, 
556,  591,  664,  751,  883,  884 
U.S.  import  quotas  for  cattle  and 

meat,  Proclamation,  44 
West  Coast  tanker  traffic,  U.S.- 
Canadian   discussions,    joint 
statement,  272 
Capriles,  Roberto,  254 
Cardenas,  Jose  Corsino,  254 
Carter,  Hodding,  565 
Case,  Clifford  (Ford),  400 
Castro,  Fidel  (Kissinger),  673 
CENTO.   See   Central   Treaty   Or- 
ganization 
Central  African  Republic,  treaties, 

agreements,  etc.,  591,  883 
Central    American    Bank   for   Eco- 
nomic Integration  (Kissinger), 
365 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  (Ford), 

537,  602,  794 
Central  Treaty  Organization,  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  meeting:  Kis- 
singer, 815,  816;  text  of  CEN- 
TO   final    press    communique, 
818 
Chancellor,  John,  219 
Chase    Manhattan    Bank     (Kissin- 
ger), 329 
Chaudhuri,  B.  D.,  343 
Chavan,  Shri  Y.  B.,  227 
Chiang  Kai-shek   (Ford),  570,  571 
Chile  (Rogers),  65 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

722 
CIA     involvement,     question     of 

(Kissinger),  248 
Human   rights   in:   McNeil,   880; 
Rogers,   879;    texts   of   OAS 
resolutions,   881 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    458, 
556,  591,  704,  787,  835,  932 


Chile — Continued 

U.S.  military  aid,  cutoff  (Ford), 
107 
China,    Foreign    Relations    of    the 
United   States,    191,9,    Volume 
IX,  The  Far  East:  China,  re- 
leased, 236 
China,  People's  Republic  of: 

Arms  supplies  to  North  Viet- 
Nam:  Ford,  399,  569;  Habib, 
408;  Kissinger,  212,  328 
Diplomatic  assistance  re  U.S. 
merchant  ship  Mayaguez 
(Kissinger),  723,  754,  757 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    96, 

836,  884 
U.S.    relations:    Ford,    398,    529, 
536,  570;  Kissinger,  62,  199, 
247,  609,  668,  710,  754,  817; 
Sisco,  184,  681 
Visit    of    President    Ford,    pro- 
posed:  Ford,  536,  568;   Kis- 
singer, 710,  727 
China,  Republic  of: 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  death  of  (Ford), 
570,  571 
U.S.     delegation     to     funeral, 
members,  570n 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    235, 

836 
U.S.  relations  (Ford),  570,  678 
Church,  Frank  (Kissinger),  674 
Churchill,    Sir    Winston     (quoted), 

197,  251,  472 
Claims,   Syria,  notice   of  time   for 
filing    by    U.S.    nationals,    an- 
nouncement, 228 
Clingan,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  426 
Coffee: 

International     coffee     agreement 
(1968): 
Amendment      and      extension 
(1973):   Peru,  Yugoslavia, 
883 
Protocol     for     continuance     in 
force  (1974):  Ford,  654 
Current    actions:    Australia, 
Belgium,    Bolivia,    883; 
Brazil,     426;      Burundi, 
Cameroon,  Canada,  Cen- 
tral    African    Republic, 
Colombia,,     Congo,     Cy- 
prus,       Czechoslovakia, 
Dahomey,      883;      Den- 
mark, 359;  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Ethiopia,  883; 
Finland,     458;     France, 
Gabon,    Germany,    Fed- 
eral Republic  of,  Ghana, 
883;      Guatemala,     426; 
Guinea,  458;  Haiti,  Hon- 
duras,  India,   Indonesia, 
Ivory     Coast,     Jamaica, 
Kenya,         Luxembourg, 


Coffee — Continued 

Intl.  coffee  agreement — Con. 
Protocol — Continued 

Current  actions — Continued 
Madagascar,   883;    Mex- 
ico,    426;     Netherlands, 
New     Zealand,     Nicara- 
gua,   Nigeria,    Norway, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Pe- 
ru, Portugal,  883;  Rwan- 
da,   426;    Sierra    Leone, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land,    Tanzania,     Togo, 
Trinidad     and     Tobago, 
883;  Uganda,  623;  U.K., 
883;     U.S.,    359;    Vene- 
zuela, Yugoslavia,  883 
International    coffee    agreement, 
new,    proposed    (Kissinger), 
765,  854 
Colombia  (Vance),  110 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

722 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    426, 

623,  664,  883 
U.S. -Colombian   review   of   hem- 
ispheric    matters,     text     of 
joint  communique,  582 
Colson,    Charles    W.     (Kissinger), 

261,  327 
Communications,    direct   link    with 
Soviet    Union,    agreement    re 
measures  to  improve,  788 
Communications  satellites: 
International  Telecommunications 
Satellite    Organization    (IN- 
TELSAT): 
Agreement      (1971):      Bolivia, 
31;     Iceland,    259;    Libya, 
932;    Oman,   95;    Panama, 
836 
Operating    agreement    (1971): 
Bolivia,    31;    Libya,    932; 
Oman,  95;  Panama,  836 
NASA  launching  and  associated 
services,      bilateral      agree- 
ments   with    Indonesia,    526, 
528;  Japan,  836 
Program-carrying  signals,  distri- 
bution  by   satellite,   conven- 
tion (1974):  Argentina,  Aus- 
tria, 527;  France,  750;  Yugo- 
slavia, 556 
Symphonic  communications  satel- 
lite,   assistance    to    NASA, 
agreement       (1974)       with: 
France,     Germany,     Federal 
Republic  of,  U.S.,  31 
Conable,    Barber    B.    (Malmgren), 

347 
Congo        (Brazzaville),       treaties, 
agreements,  etc.,  883,  884 
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Congress,  U.S.: 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Congressional  Relations  (Mc- 
Closkey),    confirmation,    319 
CIA  liaison  (Ford),  602 
Congressional-executive  relations 
and  consultations:  Ford,  136, 
180,  398,  567,  790,  791;  Kis- 
singer,   103,    142,    175,    202, 
208,  323,  559,  607,  666,  671, 
712,  728,  730,  804,  806;  Lee, 
738;   Leigh,  829;   Malmgren, 
346;  Sisco,  187 
Documents    relating    to    foreign 
policy,  lists,  23,  50,  95,  145, 
258,  273,  318,  358,  494,  526, 
618,  697,  782 
Foreign  policy  role   (Kissinger), 
103,  175,  202,  209,  322,  326, 
464,  670,  712 
Legislation: 

Export-Import      Bank      credit 

limitations:      Ford,      180; 

Kissinger,    59,     104,     140, 

143,  175 

Foreign     Assistance     Act     of 

1974  (Ford),  106 
Foreign  Assistance  Appropria- 
tion  Act  of   1975    (Ford), 
512 
Portugal,    U.S.    economic    aid 

(Laingen),  412 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  See  under 

Trade 
Use   of  U.S.  forces   in   South- 
east    Asia,     request     for 
clarification     (Ford),    532, 
544 

Legislation,  proposed: 

Arab  ownership  of  U.S.  in- 
dustry, policy  (Kissinger), 
106 

Cambodia,  aid  requests:  Ford, 
107,  180,  229,  231,  331, 
400,  540;  Habib,  255,  354, 
407;  Ingersoll,  450;  Kissin- 
ger, 321;   Nessen,  538 

Energy  program  legislation 
(detailed  on  134):  Enders, 
747;  Ford,  134,  529,  653, 
693,  795,  917;  Ingersoll, 
267;  Kissinger,  237,  716 

Foreign  investment  bills:  End- 
ers,  779;    Robinson,   378 

Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  U.S.  contribution 
urged:  Kissinger,  367, 
766;  Robinson,  777 

International  Energy  Program 
Agreement,  implementing 
legislation:  Enders,  311; 
Robinson,  691 


Congress — Continued 

Legislation,  proposed — Con. 

International  financial  institu- 
tions, appropriations  urged 
(Robinson),  775 
National  emergency  authori- 
ties, changes  (Feldman), 
651 
Oil  cargo  preference  bill,  veto 

(Ford),  138 
Southern  Rhodesian  chromium 
import  restrictions:  Blake, 
389;  Katz,  387 
Trade     Act     amendments     re 
waiver  of  certain  restric- 
tions: Ford,  535,  696,  767; 
Glitman,     498;     Ingersoll, 
505,    637,    772;    Kissinger, 
168,  365 
Trade    legislation   with    Soviet 
Union,  question  of  (Kissin- 
ger), 206,  210 
Turkey,  resumption  of  military 
aid:    Ford,   254,   534,   791; 
Kissinger,    263,    324,    815- 
816,  820,  821,  823,  824 
U.S.  forces,  reductions  abroad 

(Ford),  790 
Viet-Nam  and  Cambodian  ref- 
ugees, requests  for  human- 
itarian   aid:    Brown,    741, 
743,   744;    Ford,   691,   692; 
Parker,    586 
Viet-Nam    military    and    eco- 
nomic   aid    requests.    See 
under  Viet-Nam 
National  security  review  (Ford), 

537 
Relations  with  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger, 62,  322 
Senate: 

Advice  and  consent: 

Biological    weapons    conven- 
tion:    496;     Ford,     576; 
Ikle,  93;  Martin,  457 
Geneva     protocol     of     1925, 
ratification:  31,  196,  555; 
Ford,  576;  Ikle,  93;  Mar- 
tin, 457 
International    coffee    agree- 
ment     (1968)      protocol 
for  continuance  in  force 
(Ford),  654 
Psychotropic  substances  con- 
vention, ratification 
urged   (Vance),  112 
Confirmations,    132,    319,    427, 
528,  580,  613,  751,  932 

Conservation: 

Antarctic        seals,        convention 
(1972),    acceptance,    France, 

458 
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Conservation — Continued 

Endangered  species  of  wild  fauna 
and  flora,  international  trade 
in,  convention  (1973):  Boliv- 
ia, 259;  Canada,  Chile,  591; 
Cyprus,  259;  Ecuador,  259, 
591;  Ghana,  Ireland,  259; 
Mauritius,  883;  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Peru,  Portugal, 
United  Arab  Emirates,  259; 
U.S.,  750;  Uruguay,  591 
Migratory  birds  and  birds  in  dan- 
ger of  extinction,  conven- 
tion with  Japan,  131 
Polar  bears,  conservation,  agree- 
ment (1973);  Canada,  95; 
Norway,  359 
Consular    relations: 

Bilateral  agreements  with:   Bul- 
garia,    31,     235,     663,     751; 
Czechoslovakia,  56 
Vienna  convention    (1963):   Iran, 
931;   Lebanon,  527 
Optional  protocol  re  settlement 
of   disputes,   Iran,   931 
Consulting  services,  loan  agreement 

with  Portugal,  496 
Containers,    safe    (CSC),    interna- 
tional convention  (1972),  New 
Zealand,  163 
Cooper,  Charles  A.  (Enders),  312 
Copyright     convention,      universal 
(1971),    as    revised:    Bulgaria, 
931;   Monaco,  31;  Tunisia,  931 
Protocol  1  re  application  to  state- 
less   persons    and    refugees: 
Monaco,     31;     Spain     (with 
reservation),    259;     Tunisia, 
931 
Protocol     2     re     application     to 
works  of  certain  internation- 
al organizations:  Monaco,  31; 
Tunisia,  931 
Cormier,  Frank,  253,  398,  891 
Cotton.  See  under  Textiles 
Cronkite,  Walter,  596 
Cuba: 

OAS    sanctions,    proposed    recis- 
sion:  Ingersoll,  8;  Kissinger, 
205,  363,  724,  731;  Mailliard, 
10,  22;  Rogers,  9,  66;  text  of 
draft  resolution,  9 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    96, 
163,  259,  279,  458,  556,  591 
U.S.  relations,  question  of:  Ford, 
334;   Kissinger,  62,  247,  364, 
673,  731;  Rogers,  14 
Cultural  relations: 

Center  for  Cultural  and  Tech- 
nical Interchange  Between 
East  and  West,  administra- 
tion   (Richardson),  828 
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Cultural  relations — Continued 

India-U.S.  Subcommission  on 
Education  and  Culture,  re- 
port and  recommendations, 
343 

Romania-U.S.  agreement  on  cul- 
tural and  scientific  ex- 
changes and  cooperation: 
164;  announcement  and  text 
of  agreement,  232 

U.S.-Federal     Republic    of    Ger- 
many talks,  joint  statement, 
181 
Curien,  Hubert,  278 
Customs: 

Containers,  customs  convention 
(1972):  German  Democratic 
Republic,  234;  Hong  Kong, 
259;  New  Zealand,  234;  Ro- 
mania, 555;  Spain  (with 
reservation),  750 

Customs  Cooperation  Council, 
convention  (1950),  Liberia, 
259 

Customs  services,  mutual  assist- 
ance, agreement  with  Feder- 
al Republic  of  Germany,  751 

International  union  for  publica- 
tion of  customs  tariffs,  regu- 
lations, convention  (1890) 
and  protocol,  Zaire,  883 

TIR  carnets,  international  trans- 
port   of    goods    under    cover 
of,        customs        convention 
(1959),  Canada,  95 
Cyprus:    292;    Ford,   534,   546,   569, 
601;  Genscher,  288;  Kissinger, 
817,  823;  Sisco,  681 

Federal  Turkish  state,  unilateral 
announcement:         Kissinger, 
417n;  Scali,  416 
Security  Council  resolution,  418 

Negotiations:  Bitsios,  473;  Ece- 
vit,  821;  Ford,  794,  893;  Kis- 
singer, 3,  5,  210,  324,  473, 
479,  612,  671,  800-801,  820, 
821,  908,  909;  Scali,  416, 
417;  Security  Council  reso- 
lution, 418 

Refugees:  Kellogg,  375;  Kissin- 
ger, 2 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  259, 
883 

U.N.  role:  Kissinger,  726;  Scali, 
116,  865 
Czechoslovakia,      treaties,      agree- 
ments,  etc.,   56,   96,   318,    556, 
883 


Dahomey,      treaties,      agreements, 

etc.,  164,  556,  663,  883 
Davien.  Thomas  D.,  495 
Davis,  Nathaniel,  376,  427 


Davis,  Spencer,  321 

Dean,    John    Gunther    (Kissinger), 

586 
Debts,  consolidation  and  reschedul- 
ing,  bilateral   agreement  with 
India,  704 
Defense,  national:   Ford,   136,  567, 
573;  Kissinger,  177,  708 
National    emergency    authorities 
legislation,    proposed    (Feld- 
man),  651 
National  security  (Ford),  537 
Defense  articles,  sale  of,  bilateral 
agreements    re    net    proceeds: 
El     Salvador,     31;     Honduras, 
932;     Panama,    56;     Thailand, 
396;  Uruguay, 164 
Defense   matters,   U.S. -Greece    sec- 
ond round  of  talks,  joint  state- 
ment, 645 
Democratic    principles:    Ford,    603; 
Kissinger,     559,     672;      Sisco, 
682 
Deng,  Francis  Mading,  254 
Denmark,      treaties,      agreements, 

etc.,  279,  359,  623,  663,  884 
Dent,  Frederick  B.,  613 
Diego  Garcia   (Shah  of  Iran),  294 
Dingell,  John  D.    (Ford),  693 
Diplomatic    representatives    in    the 
U.S.,  credentials:  Bolivia,  254; 
Chile,  Colombia,  772;   Domini- 
can   Republic,    Ecuador,    254; 
German   Democratic   Republic, 
71;    Haiti,    722;    Morocco,    71; 
Peru,  722;  Sudan,  254;  Yemen 
Arab  Republic,  71 
Diplomats,    protection    of,    conven- 
tion    (1973):    Australia,    235 
Ecuador,     459;     Ghana,     663 
Guatemala,  164;  Hungary,  527 
Italy,     235;     Nicaragua,     427 
Romania     (with     reservation), 
235;   U.K.,  Yugoslavia,  164 
Disaster  relief: 

Pakistan  drought,  U.S.  food  aid, 

271 
U.N.      Disaster      Relief      Office, 
strengthening:     864;     Segel, 
53;  text  of  General  Assembly 
resolution,  54 
Dissinger,  George,  542 
Dominican  Republic: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

254 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    359, 
591,  623 
Dominick,  Peter  H.,  319 
Double    taxation,    conventions    for 
avoidance  of: 
Current    actions:     Iceland,    787; 
Italy,  32 


Double  taxation— Continued 
India,  proposed,  228 
Poland  (Ford),  317 
Draper,  William  H.   (Scali),  392 
Drugs,  narcotic  (Vance),  108 

Agreements,      conventions,      and 
protocols  on  narcotic  drugs 
(1912),    protocol    amending, 
Lesotho,  55 
Manufacture      and      distribution 
limiting,    convention    (1931), 
as  amended,  and  1948  proto- 
col   re    drugs    outside    scope 
of,  Lesotho,  130 
Mexico,   agreements   re   suppres- 
sion of  illegal  traffic  in  nar- 
cotics and  provision  of  heli- 
copters and  related  training 
of  pilots  and  mechanics:  131, 
427;  Vance,  110 
Opium  and  other  drugs,  conven- 
tion   (1912)    re   suppression, 
Lesotho,  55 
Psychotropic   substances  conven- 
tion  (1971):  Vance,  112 
Current      actions:      Barbados, 
259;         Denmark,         623; 
France,  259;  Iceland,  234- 
235;    India,   Lesotho,   750; 
Mexico,  359;  Poland  (with 
reservation),  234-235;  Sau- 
di Arabia,  259 
Single  convention  (1961):  Vance, 
112 
Current    actions:     Bangladesh, 
703;    Colombia,    426;    Ice- 
land, 196,  234;  Italy,  623; 
Lesotho,  56 
Protocol:   Colombia,   426;    Ger- 
many, Federal  Republic  of, 
359;   Italy,  623;   Thailand, 
234 


Eagleburger,   Lawrence    S.,   751 
East-West  relations    (see  also  Eu- 
rope) :    Ford,    888,    890;    Kis- 
singer, 799,  907;  NAC,  6 
Easum,  Donald  B.,  528 
Ecevit,   Bulent,   820 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  U.N.: 
Documents,  lists,   30,   458,   703 
International  Women's  Year,  text 
of  resolution,  395 
Economic  cooperation: 

U.S. -Iran   Joint   Economic    Com- 
mission, (Kissinger),  402 
Agreed  minutes,  396 
U.S. -Saudi    Arabian   Joint   Com- 
mission, meeting,  joint  com- 
munique, 369,  836 
Economic        development,        grant 
agreement  with  Syria,  624 
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Economic      policy     and      relations, 
U.S.: 
Council  on  International  Econom- 
ic Policy  (Kissinger),  106 
Domestic:   Ford,   136;   Kissinger, 
708,  727 
Tax  refund   (Ford),  414 
Industrialization     in     developing 

countries  (Bennett),  518 
International    Economic    Report, 
third      annual,      transmittal 
(Ford),  652 
Joint    Commissions    with    Middle 
Eastern     countries      (Inger- 
soll),  301 
State    Department    role    (Inger- 

soll),  303 
Value  of  dollar  (Kissinger),  294 
Economic    Rights    and    Duties    of 
States,    Charter:    Morey,    868; 
Percy,  146;  text,  148 
Economy,    world:    Ford,    135,    695, 
767,  891;    Hartman,   190;   Kis- 
singer, 61,  103,  105,   167,  171, 
713,     839,     850;     OECD,     856; 
Scali   274;    Sisco,    183,    186 
Ecuador: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

254 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    259, 

426,  459,  556,  591,  883 
U.S.     OPEC    tariff    restrictions, 
question  of  effect:  214;  Ford, 
535;  Glitman,  498;  Ingersoll, 
505,  773;  Kissinger,  168,  203, 
205,  365,  505  (quoted) 
Education,    India-U.S.    Subcommis- 
sion  on  Education  and  Culture, 
report    and    recommendations, 
343 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultur- 
al Organization,  U.N.,  Consti- 
tution (1945):  Grenada,  Guin- 
ea-Bissau,   Korea,    Democratic 
People's  Republic  of,  San  Ma- 
rino,  527 
Educational     exchange     programs, 
financing,       agreement       with 
Nepal,  932 
Egan,  John  (Kissinger),  377 
Egypt: 

Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    259, 
279,  359,  458,  496,  556,  591, 
750,  786,  836 
U.S.    economic    aid:    297;    Ford, 

902;  Kissinger,  913 
Visits    of    Secretary    Kissinger, 
286,  474,  479,  483 
Eilts,  Hermann  F.,  286 
Eisenhower,    Dwight    D.    (quoted), 

575 
El   Salvador,  treaties,  agreements, 
etc.,  31,  527,  556,  751,  883 


Emerson,    Ralph    Waldo    (quoted), 

563 
Enders,   Thomas    O.:    45,   227,   307, 
312,    356,    381,    523,    621,    647, 
746,  779;  Kissinger,  1,  100 
Energy  sources  and  problems:  End- 
ers, 312,   381;   Ford,  537,   826, 
887;    Hartman,    189,   Ingersoll, 
300;    Kissinger    193    (quoted), 
199,    264     (quoted),    295,    609, 
715,   724,   817,   849;    Robinson, 
688 
Alternative    energy    sources    and 
conservation,  need  for:  End- 
ers, 382,  523,  747;  Ford,  134, 
537,  796,  918;  Ingersoll,  265, 
300;    Kissinger,    1,    98,    200, 
238,  239,  241,  330,  715,  839, 
840,  851;  Robinson,  688 
Arab-Israeli    situation,    question 
of  effect:  Ford,  797;  Kissin- 
ger, 99,  100,  467;   Sisco,  342 
Balance   of  payments   problems: 

Enders,  312;  Kissinger,  46 
Canadian    natural    gas    exports, 
price      increase,     statement, 
686 
Consumer    cooperation:    Enders, 
48;  Hartman,  191;  Ingersoll, 
264;  Kissinger,  1,  38,  60,  97, 
167,  200,  238,  245,  261,  711, 
725,  838;  OECD,  856;  Robin- 
son, 688;  Sisco,  186 
Consumer-producer      conference, 
proposed:  43;  Hartman,  193; 
Ingersoll,    265,    300;    Kissin- 
ger,  1,   38,  42,  98,   101,   167, 
171,  200,  207,  239,  295,  330, 
467,  619  (quoted),  711,  843; 
Sisco,  186,  342 
Commissions    on    energy,   raw 
materials,     and      develop- 
ment,    proposed     (Kissin- 
ger), 847 
Membership,  question  of  (Kis- 
singer), 102 
Preparatory        meeting        and 
question    of   reconvention: 
Enders,     621;      Kissinger, 
39,  613,  716,  765,  837,  844, 
846,    848;    Robinson,    619, 
688 
Emergency     sharing     program: 
Enders,    48,    308,    312,    523; 
Ford,    537;     Ingersoll,     264, 
300;  Kissinger,  200,  239,  715, 
838-839;  Robinson,  688 
Environmental    concerns:     Ford, 
88;    Herter,    89;    Kissinger, 
842 
Europe:     Ford,     795;     Hartman, 
191;   Kissinger,  40,  100,  103, 
167,   724 


Energy  sources  and  problems — Con. 
International     Energy     Agency: 
Ford,    250,    537,    795;    Hart- 
man,    191;     Ingersoll,     264, 
300;  Kissinger,  200,  237,  715 
Energy   research   and  develop- 
ment      consortium,       pro- 
posed: Ingersoll,  266;  Kis- 
singer, 242 
Ministerial      meeting,      Paris: 
Kissinger,    800,    816,    837, 
838;   text  of  communique, 
844 
Synthetic  fuel  consortium,  pro- 
posed: Ingersoll,  266,  300; 
Kissinger,  242 
International     Energy     Program 
(IEP):   Enders,  48,  307,  381 
Agreement  (1974): 

Accession,  New  Zealand,  555 
U.S.  accession  urged  (Robin- 
son), 691 
U.S.    legislative    requirements 
(Enders),  311 
Less  developed  countries,  effect: 
Enders,  315;   Hartman,  190; 
Kissinger,  168,  244,  715,  843, 
847,     850;     Robinson,     689; 
Scali,  393 
Limiting  dependence  on  imported 
oil:     Enders,     47,    308,    381 
523;     Ford,    134,    220,    917; 
Hartman,  192;  Ingersoll,  265, 
299;  Kissinger,  98,  200,  239, 
840;    Robinson,   688 
Military   measures,   question   of: 
Ford,  179,  220,  222,  333,  796, 
797;   Kissinger,  61,  101,  172, 
207,  238 
OECD     financial     support    fund 
($25  billion):  193,  194,  195; 
Enders,  45,  49,  308,  312,  315, 
381,    523;    Ford,   250;    Hart- 
man, 192;  Ingersoll,  265,  300; 
Kissinger,   40,   99,  200,  239, 
715,  839;  OECD,  856;  Robin- 
son, 688 
Agreement  (1975): 

Congressional  approval, 

question  of  (Kissinger), 
100 
Current  actions:  Australia, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Can- 
ada, Denmark,  Finland, 
France,  Germany,  Fed- 
eral Republic  of,  Greece, 
Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy, 
Japan,  Luxembourg, 

Netherlands,  New  Zea- 
land, Norway,  Portugal, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, U.K.,  U.S.,  883- 
884 
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Energy  sources  and  problems — Con. 
Oil  embargo,   question  of:   Ford, 

219,  267;  Kissinger,  101 
Oil  prices:  Enders,  45,  524,  746; 
Ferguson,     160;     Ford,    400, 
795;    Giscard   d'Estaing,   35; 
Hartman,  190;  Ingersoll,  265, 
299;  Kissinger,  1,  41,  61,  97, 
103,  171,  244,  839,  843,  848; 
Shah  of  Iran,  293,  294 
Deficiency    payments     scheme, 
proposed  (Enders),  748 
Economic  and  political  pres- 
sures, question  of  (Kis- 
singer), 97,  98,  171,  172 
Protected        prices        (floor 
price),    proposed:     336; 
Callaghan,  292;   Enders, 
382,  524,  747;  Ford,  414, 
692;   Ingersoll,  264,  266, 
300;  Kissinger,  242,  245, 
246,    330,    841;    Shah    of 
Iran,  293 
OPEC  earnings  and  investments: 
Enders,  45,  381,  382;   Inger- 
soll, 436,  635;  Kissinger,  106, 
165,   170,  171,  237,  243,  715, 
843 
IMF  recycling  facilities  (End- 
ers), 312 
International  fund  for  agricul- 
tural    development,     pro- 
posed (Enders),  648 
U.S.  Foreign  Investment  Act  of 
1975  (Robinson),  378 
OPEC  production  cutbacks  (Kis- 
singer), 98,  239 
Soviet    oil    exports,    question    of 

(Kissinger),  246 
State     of    the     Union     message 

(Ford),  133 
U.S.  energy  policy  group    (Kis- 
singer),  100,   106 
U.S.  energy  program:  428c;  End- 
ers, 381,  747;  Ford, 134,  529, 
653,  692,  795,  917;  Hartman, 
190;  Ingersoll,  266,  299,  301; 
Kissinger,  61,  563,  716;  Rob- 
inson, 690;  Sisco,  186 
Project  Independence:  Enders, 
47,    746;    Ford,    594,    693; 
Sisco,  3'42 
U.  S.  gas  rationing  or  gas  taxes, 
question  of  (Ford),  219,  918 
U.  S.  import  fees  for  oil  and  oil 
products:  336;  Ford,  134,  224, 
413,    692,    795,   918;    Kissin- 
ger, 246,  324,  330 
U.S.      oil      purchasing      agency, 
Church  proposal,  question  of 
(Kissinger),  246 
Environmental   problems   and   con- 
trol    (see     also     Conservation 
and  Pollution,  marine)  : 


Environmental  problems — Con. 
Cooperation  in  environmental  af- 
fairs,    bilateral     agreement 
with     Federal     Republic     of 
Germany,  459 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
designated  U.S.  information 
center,  announcement,  517 
Herbicides,  U.S.  policy  on  use  of: 

Ford,  576,  577;  Ikle,  93 
Modification  techniques  for  mili- 
tary purposes  (Martin),  77 
U.S.-Soviet  talks,  495 
Ocean  dumping  convention:    Af- 
ghanistan, 884;  New  Zealand 
(not  applicable  to   Cook  Is- 
lands, Niue,  or  the  Tokelau 
Islands),  663 
OECD  policy:  Ford,  86;   Herter, 
86 
Declaration  on,  text,  92 
Ethiopia  (Mulcahy),  383 

International     coffee     agreement 
(1968),   protocol   for   contin- 
uation   in    force,    signature, 
883 
U.S.      Ambassador      (Hummel), 

confirmation,   319 
U.S.  military  sales:  440;  Kissin- 
ger, 324;  Mulcahy,  385 
Europe    (see   also    North    Atlantic 
Treaty        Organization        and 
names     of     individual     coun- 
tries) :    Ford,    678,    797;    Kis- 
singer, 166,  261,  472 
Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation (CSCE):  291,  818; 
Ford,  888,  890,  893;  Gensch- 
er,  288,  Kissinger,  4,  210,  328, 
710,  761,  800,  810;   NAC,  6, 
889 
Date,  question  of  (Kissinger), 

805 
Mutual  and  balanced  force  re- 
ductions, question  of  link- 
age (Kissinger),  327 
Summit,  question  of  (Kissing- 
er), 3,  210 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,     1948,     volume     III, 
Western    Europe,    released, 
280 
Mutual    and    balanced    force  re- 
ductions:    291;     Ford,     386, 
888;     Genscher,     288;     Kis- 
singer,    710,     800;     Martin, 
454-455;   NAC,  6 
Political  philosophies:  Ford,  791; 

Kissinger,   671 
U.S.    relations:   Ford,    533,    569, 
789,  795,  798;  Kissinger,  104, 
471,  607,  609,  708,  765,  858; 
Sisco,   184 


European   Community    (Ford),   798 

European     Economic     Community, 

trade     in     cheese,     agreement 

(1975),  787 

Executive     agreements,     proposed 

legislation   (Leigh),  829 
Executive  orders: 

Foreign      investment      in      the 
United   States    (11858),  770 
International      Women's      Year, 
National  Commission,  estab- 
lishment  (11832),  305 
President's   Advisory   Committee 

on  Refugees    (11860),  763 
Trade  Act  of  1974: 

Beneficiary    developing    coun- 
tries  for  generalized   sys- 
tem        of         preferences 
(118U),  507 
Waiver    of    certain    provisions 
re    trade    agreement   with 
Romania  (11854),  662 
Trade  agreements  program,  ad- 
ministration   (11846),    509 
Export-Import  Bank,  credit  limita- 
tions: Ford,  180;  Kissinger,  59, 
104,  140,  143,  175 
Exports,  U.S.   (Ingersoll),  301 
Egypt,    U.S.    loan    for    develop- 
ment equipment  and  related 
services,  297 
Nuclear  materials,  report  on  ex- 
port   laws    and    safeguards 
(Ford),  696 
Extradition,  bilateral  treaties  with: 
Italy,  427,  556;  Spain,  260 


Fahmi,  Ismail:  286;  Kissinger,  286 
Far  East  and  Australasia,  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  States, 
1948,  volume  VI,  released,  131 
Farrell,  Robert  E.,  97 
Fedorov,  Y.  K.,  495 
Feldman,  Mark  B.,  651 
Ferguson,  Clarence  Clyde,  Jr.,  27, 

126,  160,  873 
Fiji,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  591, 

750 
Filberts,  Presidential  veto  of  non- 
tariff  barrier  (Ford),  228 
Finland: 

Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,   458, 

556,  591,  884 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Austad),  con- 
firmation, 319 
Fish  and  fisheries: 

Claims  resulting  from  damage 
to  fishing  vessels  or  gear, 
agreement  with  Soviet 
Union,  360,  426 
High  seas  in  western  areas  of 
middle  Atlantic,  agreement 
with  Soviet  Union,  131,  360 
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Fish  and  fisheries — Continued 

King  and  tanner  crab  fishing  in 
Northeastern  Pacific  Ocean, 
agreement  with  Soviet 
Union,  131,  426 

King  and  tanner  crabs  in  eastern 
Bering  sea,  agreement  with 
Japan,  129,  131 

Law  of  the  sea  conference 
(Stevenson),  783 

Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Pa- 
cific fisheries  issues,  U.S.- 
Soviet discussions,  426 

Middle  Atlantic  Ocean,  western 
region,  agreement  with  Po- 
land, 836 

Northeastern  Pacific  and  eastern 
Bering  Sea  fishery  re- 
sources, agreement  with 
Japan,  129,  131 

Northeastern  Pacific  Ocean,  bi- 
lateral agreements:  Poland, 
884;  Soviet  Union,  131,  360, 
426 

Reciprocal  fishing  privileges  in 
certain  areas,  agreement 
with  Canada,  664 

Salmon  fishing  agreement  with 
Japan,  131 

Shrimp,  agreement  with  Brazil, 
130,  556 

Whaling    operations    from    land 
stations,      agreement      with 
Japan    re    international    ob- 
server scheme,  751 
Food    and    Agriculture    Organiza- 
tion, U.N.   (Enders),  650 
Food  for  Peace:  431 

Egypt,  297 

India,  297,  449 

Khmer  Republic,  question  of  aid: 
Habib,  355,  410;  Kissinger, 
249 

Viet-Nam,  question  of  aid  (Kis- 
singer), 248 
Food  production  and  shortages: 
Bennett,  519;  Boeker,  871; 
Enders,  356;  Ford,  536,  594; 
Ingersoll,  505;  Kissinger,  199, 
201,  563,  609,  711,  765,  843, 
852;  Morey,  869;  Percy,  126; 
Scali,  392,  424;  Sisco,  186 

Grain  reserves:  Boeker,  871;  En- 
ders, 648;  Kissinger,  718, 
732-733,  853;   Scali,  425 

IDB  hemisphere  agricultural 
consultative  group,  pro- 
posed: Ingersoll,  506;  Kis- 
singer, 368 

Latin  America:  Ingersoll,  506; 
Kissinger,  367 

U.S.  appropriations,  reduction 
(Ford),  512 

U.S.  food  aid:  Boeker,  871;  Ford, 
107,  431,  876;  Kissinger,  102, 
103,  169,  201,  248,  717,  853; 
Scali,  425;   Sisco,   186 


Food  production — Continued 

World    Food    Conference:    Ford, 
653;      Kissinger,      102,     248, 
717;  Scali,  393,  865 
Implementation   of  recommen- 
dations   (Enders),  647 
World     Food     Council:     Enders, 
648;  Scali,  425 
Ford,  Gerald  R.: 

Addresses,    remarks,    and    state- 
ments : 
American     Society    of    News- 
paper Editors  Convention, 
interview,  567 
Arab-Israeli    conflict    {for   de- 
tails see  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict),  179,    220,   267,   535, 
546,    569,    603,    676,    796, 
899,  901 
Meetings      with      President 
Sadat   and    Prime    Min- 
ister   Rabin,     604,     676, 
797,  885,   893,  897,  898, 
900,  901 
Military  action,   question   of 
renewal,    179,    220,   267, 
796,  888 
Suspension    of    peace    talks, 

490 
Tel    Aviv    terrorist    attack, 
399,  406 
Biological    and   toxin    weapons 

convention,  454,  576 
Brezhnev,  Leonid,  181 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  570,  571 
China,    People's    Republic    of, 

398,  529,  536,  568,  570 
China,  Republic  of,  570,  678 
CIA,  537,  602,  794 
Congress,  address  before  Joint 

Session,  529 
Congressional-executive      rela- 
tions,   136,    180,   398,    567, 
790,  791 
Cuba,  334 
Cyprus,  534,  546,  569,  601,  794, 

893 
Daughters    of    the    American 
Revolution,  84th  Continen- 
tal Congress,  572 
Defense,  136,  567,  573 
Domino   theory,   434,  544 
Economic     policies,     136,    414, 

652,  891 
Egypt,  relations,  902 
Energy   sources   and   problems 
{for    details,    see    Energy 
sources  and  problems) ,  86, 
180,    219,    250,    267,    400, 
537,  594,  826,  887 
Gas     rationing,     or     taxes, 

question  of,  219,  918 
Military   intervention,    ques- 
tion   of,    179,    220,    222, 
333,  796,  797 
Oil    import    fees,    134,    224, 
413,  692,   795,  918 


Ford,  Gerald  R. — Continued 
Addresses — Continued 

Energy  sources — Continued 
U.S.    energy    program,    133, 
220,   428,   529,   653,   692, 
795,  917 
Europe,  386,  533,  569,  678,  789, 
791,  795,  797,  798,  888,  890 
Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation,     888,     890, 
893 
Food   problems  and  U.S.  food 
aid,  107,  431,  435,  512,  536, 
594,  653,  876 
Foreign     Assistance     Act     of 

1974,  signature,  106 
Foreign  Assistance  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1975,  512 
Foreign    diplomat   travel    pro- 
gram, 494 
Foreign   investment,   333,   334, 

438   (quoted),  653,  770 
Foreign  policy,   136,  334,  398, 
429,  435,  514  (quoted),  529 
567,  572,  593,  600,  678. 
Credibility  of  U.S.  commit- 
ments,    533,     543,     678, 
737,   790,   816    (quoted), 
866,  877,  887,  891 
Decisionmaking,     136,     335, 

601,  798,  893 
Ford  policy,  603,  798 
Geneva  protocol  of  1925,  rati- 
fication, 576 
Greece,  534,  893 
Illegal  aliens,  335 
Indochina      (Khmer     Republic 
and  Viet-Nam),  398,  512, 
530,    544,    573,    593,    736, 
887,  891 
MIA's,  268 

Refugees,  762,  763,  920 
Khmer  Republic,  333,  335,  397, 
399,  434,  533,  545,  568 
Executions  in,  679 
Fall  of  government,  400,  566 
Refugees,   331,  540 
U.S.  aid,  requests,  107,  180, 
229,   231,   331,  334,   397, 
400,  530,  532,  540 
U.S.    personnel,    evacuation, 

540,  541,  590 
U.S.    underdelivery    of    am- 
munition, 435 
Kissinger,    tribute,    267,    335, 

602 
Mayaguez,  recovery,  721,  789, 

791 
MIA's,  229,  268 
NAC    council    meeting,    Brus- 
sels, 885,  886,  903,  905 
National  security,  537 
National  Security  Council,  601 
NATO,  250,  543,  546,  569,  574, 
601,  790,  793,  794,  798,  890, 
892 
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Ford,  Gerald  R. — Continued 

Addresses — Continued 

NATO— Continued 

Israeli  membership,  question 

of,   400 
U.S.  offset,  reports,  453,  877 
U.S.  use  of  nuclear  weapons, 
question  of,   891 
Nixon,  Richard,  600 
Notre    Dame    University,    ad- 
dress, 429,  434 
OAS,  meeting  of  General  As- 
sembly, 766 
Panama  Canal,  767 
Philippines,  434,  678 
Portugal,  546,  791,  794,  892 
Richardson,  Elliot,  335 
SALT  talks,  536,  573,  677,  792, 

793,  798,  893 
Saudi   Arabia,   death   of   King 

Faisal,  490 
Soviet    Union,    398,    529,    535, 
569,  573,  792,  888 
Trade    Act   restrictions,   180, 
536,  696 
Spain,  794,  888,  892 
Visit  to,  885,  894 
Thailand,  434 

Trade    Act   of   1974,   137,    180, 
536,  582,  653,  661,  662,  695, 
767,  876 
Proposed      amendments      re 
OPEC   restrictions,   534, 
696,  767 
Signature,   137 
Tulane      University,      address, 

593 
Turkey,   U.S.  military  aid  re- 
strictions,   107,    180,    254, 
534,  791 
U.S.    arms    sales    policy,    179, 

221,  333,  334,  569 
Viet-Nam      (for     details     see 
Viet-Nam),  267,  333,  399, 
530,    542,    568,    596,    600, 
601,  676,  793 
Paris  accords,  180,  223,  229, 

530,  543,  571 
Refugees,  532,  540,  542,  545, 
571,  597,  676,  678 
U.S.  humanitarian  aid  re- 
quests, 542,  691,  692 
Resignation      of      President 

Thieu,  544,  597 
Thieu-Nixon  correspondence, 
question  of  release,  569, 
599 
U.S.  evacuees,  532,  570,  678 
U.S.  forces,  question  of  use, 
179,    180-181,    544,    545, 
597 
U.S.    military   aid    requests, 
107,   180,  222,  229,  253, 
268,  334,  397,   531,  543, 
544,  569,  571,  598 


Ford,  Gerald  R. — Continued 
Addresses — Continued 
Viet-Nam — Continued 
War  orphans,  evacuation  to 
U.S.,  541,  542,  544 
Vladivostok  agreement,  136,  253, 
386,  536 

World     economy,     and     135, 
695,  767,  891 
Correspondence,    messages,    and 
memoranda: 
Conference    of    Committee    on 
Disarmament,  resumption, 
454 
Domestic     Council     Committee 
on    Illegal    Aliens,    estab- 
lishment, 273 
Nonproliferation  treaty  review 

conference  (quoted),  921 
OECD    Environment    Commit- 
tee, 86 
Meetings  with    Heads   of   States 
and  officials  of,  remarks  and 
joint    communiques:    Egypt, 
897,   900;    France,   33;    Iran, 
824;    Jordan,    636;     Nether- 
lands,   768;     Pakistan,    269; 
Tunisia,     683;      U.K.,     249; 
Yugoslavia,  491;  Zambia,  614 
Memoranda  of  disapproval: 
Filberts,  nontariff  restrictions, 

228 
Oil  cargo  preference  bill,  138 
Oil  import  fees,   limitation   of 
Presidential  authority,  413 
Messages    and    reports    to    Con- 
gress : 
Arms    Control    and    Disarma- 
ment Agency,  14th  annual 
report,  transmittal,   386 
Development  Coordination, 

First  Annual  Report,  trans- 
mittal, 876 
Export    laws    and    safeguards 
on    nuclear   materials,   re- 
port, transmittal,  696 
Foreign    Assistance    programs 
for    FY    1976    and    1977, 
920 
International      Coffee      Agree- 
ment (1968),  protocol  for 
continuation       in       force, 
transmittal,  654 
International      Economic      Re- 
port, third   annual,  trans- 
mittal, 652 
Military    assistance    to    Viet- 
Nam   and   Cambodia,   229, 
331 
NATO  offset: 

Fifth   annual   report,   trans- 
mittal, 453 
Final      report,     transmittal, 

877 
Oil  price  controls  and  import 
fees  requests,  692 


Ford,  Gerald  R.— Continued 
Messages  to  Congress — Con. 
State  of  the  Union,  133 
Trade  Agreements  Program, 
19th       annual       report, 
transmittal,  695 
U.S.    merchant    ship    Maya- 

guez,  recovery,  721 
U.S. -Poland  tax  convention, 
transmittal,  317 
U.S. -Romania    trade    relations 
agreement,        transmittal, 
661,  662 
Use    of   U.S.   armed   forces  in 
evacuation      from      Cam- 
bodia, 590 
Viet-Nam    refugees,    U.S.    hu- 
manitarian   aid,    requests, 
691 
News     conferences,     transcripts, 
179,  253,  267,  333,  397,  434, 
542,  676,  890 
Presidential    powers:    Ford,    179, 
413,  532,  544,  790,  918;  Kis- 
singer, 728,  730 
Television  and  radio   interviews, 
transcripts,    219,     596,    789, 
917 
Visit    to    Europe:    Ford,    789, 
885;  Kissinger,  799 
Foreign  aid  programs,  U.S.:  Boek- 
er,  871;   Ford,  435;   Kissinger, 
168,  169,  203;  Robinson,  775 
Development  Coordination,  First 
Annual    Report,    transmittal 
(Ford),  876 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1974, 

signature   (Ford),  106 
Foreign    Assistance    Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1975,  signature 
(Ford),  512 
Foreign  assistance  program   FY 
1976   and    1977    (Ford),  920 
Foreign    exchange    costs    of    com- 
modities and  commodity-relat- 
ed   services,    loan    agreements 
with  Egypt,  496 
Foreign   investment:    Enders,   779; 
Ford,   333,    334,   438    (quoted), 
653,   770;    Ingersoll,   436,   634; 
Kissinger,  106,  329;  Robinson, 
378 
Foreign  policy,  U.S.: 

Bipartisan    nature:     Ford,    398; 
Kissinger,  62,  202,  263,  277, 
322 
Confidentiality     in     negotiations 
(Kissinger),    204,    209,    213, 
262,  561,  666 
Congressional    documents    relat- 
ing to,  lists,  23,  50,  95,  145, 
258,  273,  318,  358,  494,  526, 
618,  697,  782 
Congressional-executive         rela- 
tions:   Ford,    136,    180,    398, 
567,  790,  791;  Kissinger,  103, 
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142,  175,  202,  208,  213,  323, 
559,  607,  712,  804,  806;  Lee, 
738;    Malmgren,   346;    Sisco, 
187 
Congressional    role    (Kissinger), 
103,  175,  202,  209,  213,  322, 
326,  464,  670,  712 
Domestic    problems,   effect:    Kis- 
singer,   166,    607,    675,    727; 
Sisco,  182,  679 
Future:     Ford,     593,     600,     678; 
Kissinger,    726,    764;    Sisco, 
182 
Media  role  (Kissinger),  63 
Morality  and   pragmatism    (Kis- 
singer), 177,  204,  561,  606 
National    unity:    Kissinger,    705, 

712;   Sisco,  187 

Nixon  doctrine    (Kissinger),  463 

Presidential  role:  Ford,  136,  335, 

601,  798,  893;  Kissinger,  203, 

672,  673;  Leigh,  831 

Presidential      transition      period 

(Kissinger),  57 
Principles,  objectives,  and  policy: 
Ford,  136,  429,  514  (quoted), 
529,  567,  572,  603,  792;    In- 
gersoll,    299;    Kellogg,    372; 
Kissinger,  69,  178,  197,  462, 
514    (quoted),  518   (quoted), 
557,  665,  708,  915;  Reich,  514 
U.S.    commitments,    importance: 
Ford,  533,  543,  678,  737,  790, 
816   (quoted),  866,  877,  887, 
891;     Ikle,     643;     Kissinger, 
198,  208,  327,  463,  465,  552, 
557,  560,  586,  608,  669,  670, 
705,  706,  712,  726,  729,  757, 
765,    799,    812,    823;    Sisco, 
183,  338 
U.S.    public    opinion    and    support: 
Kissinger,  57,  61,  261,  560,  608, 
610,  711,  727,  734,  808;  Sisco, 
187 
Foreign    Relations    of    the    United 
States,      1948,      volume      III, 
Western  Europe,  released,  280 
Foreign    Relations    of    the    United 
States,  1949,  volume  IX,   The 
Far  East:  China,  released,  236 
Foreign    Service    (Kissinger),    822 
Director  General   (Laise),  desig- 
nation, 751 
Examination  for,   828 
Travel  program  for  foreign  dip- 
lomats (Ford),  494 
France  (Kissinger),  38,  102,  104 
Martinique     visit     of     President 
Ford:     Ford,     33,     35,     36; 
Giscard    d'Estaing,    33,    34, 
36;   Hartman,  191;   Kissing- 
er,   1,    38,   41,    612;    text   of 
communique,  42 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    31, 
234,  235,  259,  458,  591,  623, 
750,  883,  884 


France — Continued 

U.S. -France  Cooperative  Science 

Program,  meeting,  278 
Visit     of      Secretary      Kissinger 
(Kissinger),  837,  849 
France,  Boyd,  97 
Franco,  Francisco,  895 
Fraser,   Donald   M.,  323 
Fulbright,     J.     W.:     quoted,     372; 

Kissinger,  69 
Funk,  R.  D.,  568 

Funseth,    Robert    L.,    435n,    858n, 
919n 

G 

Gabon   : 

Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    703, 

704,  883,  931 
U.S.     Ambassador      (Steigman), 
confirmation,  932 
Gambia,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

130,  750 
Gases,   poisonous,  and  bacteriolog- 
ical   warfare,   prohibition,   Ge- 
neva protocol   (1925): 
Entry  into  force,  555 
U.S.    ratification:    31,    J 96,    555, 
703;     Ford,    576;     Ikle,    93; 
Martin,  457 
General  Assembly,  U.N.: 

Bloc  voting:    Kaunda,   615;    Kis- 
singer, 62,  726;  Morey,  870; 
Scali,  114,  865;  Sisco,  186 
Documents,  lists,  306,  577,  702 
Resolution,  draft,  representation 

of  Cambodia,  52 
Resolutions,  texts: 

Aggression,  definition  of,  158 
Charter    of    Economic    Rights 
and  Duties  of  States,  146 
Korea,  question  of,  85 
Nonproliferation     of      nuclear 

weapons,  80 
Nuclear-weapon-free     zone     in 

Middle  East,  81 
Peaceful    settlement   of    inter- 
national disputes,  119 
Strengthening        peacekeeping 

role  of  U.N.,  1]8 
U.N.      Disaster      Relief      Co- 
ordinator Office,  strength- 
ening, 54 
World  Population  Plan  of  Ac- 
tion, 126 
Seventh    Special    Session,    prep- 
arations:        Boeker,        870; 
Ferguson,  873;  Morey,  865 
Genocide,    prevention    and    punish- 
ment,       convention        (1948): 
Lesotho,    196;    Rwanda    (with 
reservation),  786 
Genscher,   Hans-Dietrich,   288,   811 
German  Democratic  Republic: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

71 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    234, 
279,  359,  556,  663,  787,  931, 
932 


Germany,  Federal  Republic  of: 
Cultural      relations     talks     with 

U.S.,  181 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc..  31,  56, 
359,  427,  459,  623,  663,  751, 
836,  883,  884,  931 
U.S.    offset    agreement     (Ford), 

877 
Visits    of    Secretary    Kissinger: 
Genscher,   288,   811;    Kissin- 
ger, 288,  811,  812,  815 
ZDF    television    interview    with 
Secretary  Kissinger  (Kissin- 
ger), 289 
Ghana,   treaties,   agreements,   etc., 

259,  663,  883 
Gilbert    and    Ellice    Islands,   Peace 
Corps  program   agreement,  96 
Giscard  d'Estaing,  Valery,  33,  34, 

36 
Glitman,  Maynard  W.,  497 
Goheen,  Robert  F.,  343 
Gold  purchases  agreement  and  gold 
reserves:    43,    195;    Kissinger, 
41 
Gonzalez,    Henry    B.     (Kissinger), 

367 
Greece  (see  also  Cyprus  and  under 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    164, 

555,  556,  663,  884,  931 
U.S.  aid,  proposed  (Ford),  534 
U.S.    bases,    question    of    status 

(Kissinger),  474 

U.S. -Greece     talks     on     defense 

matters,  joint  statement,  645 

Green,  William  J.  (Malmgren),  347 

Grenada,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

130,  527,  787 
Gromyko,  Andrei  A.,  290,  291,  810 
Guatemala,     treaties,     agreements, 

etc.,  164,  426,  556,  932 
Guinea: 

Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    458, 

527 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Harrop),  con- 
firmation, 751 
Guinea-Bissau  (Ford),  614 

UNESCO     Constitution     (1945), 
signature     and     acceptance, 
527 
Gulf  oil   (Kissinger),  760 
Gwertzman,  Bernard,  333,  337,  755 

H 

Habib,  Philip  C,  255,  354,  407 
Haiti: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

722 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    527, 
883 
Hamilton,  Alexander  (quoted),  378 
Handyside,  Holsey  G.,  319 
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Hannah,  John   (Scali),  424 
Harrop,  William  C,  751 
Hartman,  Arthur   A.:    189;   Kissin- 
ger, 473,  479 
Hay,  John  (quoted),  859 
Hays,  Howard  H.,  565 
Health  and  medical  research: 
Cancer      research       cooperation, 

U.S.-French,  278 
World  Health  Organization,  con- 
stitution     (1946),     Grenada, 
130 
Amendment  to  articles  24  and 
25:    Congo     (Brazzaville), 
884;    Greece,   931;    Mauri- 
tania,  884;   Morocco,   931; 
Sudan,  Uganda,  884;  U.S., 
'787 
Amendment  to  articles  34  and 
35,  U.S.,  787 
Hensley,  Stewart,  205,  213 
Herter,  Christian  A.,  Jr.,  86 
Hesburgh,     Father     Theodore      M. 

(Ford),  429 
Hindriks,  Klaas  J.,  261 
Honduras,      treaties,      agreements, 

etc.,  427,  704,  883,  932 
Hong  Kong,  customs  convention  on 
containers     (1956),     extension 
to,  259 
Hugo,  Victor  (quoted),  369 
Human  rights  (Kissinger),  178 
Chile:  McNeil,  880;  Rogers,  879; 
texts    of    OAS     resolutions, 
881 
Human     Rights     Day    and     Week, 

Proclamation,  18 
Hummel,  Arthur  W.,  Jr.,  319 
Humphrey,  Hubert  (Ford),  251,  400 
Hungary: 

Air     services     agreement     with 

U.S.,  amendment,  835 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    527, 

556,  835,  884 
U.S.     Ambassador     (McAuliffe), 
confirmation,  528 
Hussein,  I.  King  of  Jordan,  640 


IAEA.  See  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
International 

IBRD.  See  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment 

Iceland,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 
196,  234,  235,  259,  704,  787, 
884 

IDA  (International  Development 
Association):  Robinson,  776 

IDB.  See  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank 

Ikle,  Fred  C,  93,  578,  641,  920 

Illegal  aliens  (Ford),  335 

IMF.  See  Monetary  Fund,  Inter- 
national 


Imports,   U.S. :    (see   also   Customs 
and  Exports)  : 
Automotive  (Ingersoll),  301 
Cattle    and    meat   from    Canada, 

quotas,  Proclamation,  44 
Chrome    ore:    Blake,    389;    Katz, 

387 
Meats,    fresh,    chilled,   or   frozen 
meat    of    cattle,    goats,    and 
sheep,  except  lamb,  bilateral 
agreements   re    limitation   of 
imports:    El    Salvador,    751; 
Guatemala,  932;    Nicaragua, 
751 
India:   331;    Kissinger,   322;    Sisco, 
342 
India-U.S.      Subcommission      on 
Education    and    Culture,    re- 
port   and    recommendations, 
343 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    163, 
279,  459,   591,  704,  750,  883, 
932 
U.S.   Ambassador    (Saxbe),   con- 
firmation, 132 
U.S.  food  aid,  297,  449 
U.S. -India    Economic    and    Com- 
mercial Subcommission, 
meeting,   227 
U.S. -India     Science     and     Tech- 
nology Subcommission, 
meeting,   joint    communique, 
343 
Indochina  (see  also  names  of  coun- 
tries) :     ANZUS,     645;     Ford, 
593,  736;  Kissinger,  709 
Domino   theory:    Ford,  434,  544; 
Kissinger,  328,  669,  733,  758 
MIA's:  919;  Ford,  229 

National  MIA  Awareness  Day, 
Proclamation,  268 
Refugees:  Ford,  920;  Scali,  865 
President's    Advisory   Commit- 
tee on  (Ford),  762,  763 
Membership,  762n 
Soviet  and  Chinese  arms  supply, 
question  of:  Ford,  399,  793; 
Kissinger,  212,  328-329,  564, 
668 
U.S.     foreign     aid     limitations: 

Ford,  107,  512;  Habib,  258 
U.S.  involvement:  Ford,  573,  676, 
677;  Kissinger,  558,  585,  665, 
761 
U.S.  military  forces,  restrictions 

on  use  of  (Ford),  532,  544 
U.S.    policy    and    commitments: 
Ford,  398,  530,  737,  887,  891; 
Kissinger,  462,  465,  734-735 
Effect  on  U.S.  credibility  and 
foreign      policy      (Kissin- 
ger),   669,    726,    757,    799, 
802,  823 
Indonesia:    Ford,   535,   678;    Inger- 
soll, 773,  774 


Indonesia — Continued 

Communication    satellite,    NASA 

launch,  526 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    528, 
883 
Industrial  property: 

Nice  agreement  re  international 
classification    of    goods    and 
services    (1957),   as   revised: 
Luxembourg,     164;     Nether- 
lands, 703 
Protection     of     (Convention     of 
Paris,     1883;     as     revised): 
Algeria,  259;   Belgium,  Bra- 
zil   (with   reservation),    164; 
Cameroon,  Cuba  (with  reser- 
vation), 259;  Dahomey,  164; 
Egypt,     750;     Gabon,     931; 
Holy  See,  259;  Ivory  Coast, 
750;    Luxembourg,    164;    Ni- 
ger, 750;  Poland   (with  res- 
ervation),     164;      Portugal, 
750;      South     Africa     (with 
reservation),       164;       Togo, 
Viet-Nam,  750 
Trademark    registration    treaty, 
with      regulations       (1973): 
Gabon,    Togo,    703 
Inflation:     42;     Kissinger,    5,     170, 
199;  OECD,  856;  Shah  of  Iran, 
294 
Ingersoll,    Robert   S.:    8,   264,    299, 
436,    450,    497,    504,    634,    772, 
930;  Kissinger,  100 
Intellectual    property,     World     In- 
tellectual   Property    Organiza- 
tion,   163,    164,   259,   703,   750, 
931 
Convention   establishing    (1967) 
Algeria,  259;   Belgium,  Bra 
zil,    164;    Chile,    704;    Cuba 
259;    Dahomey,   164;    Egypt 
259;   Gabon,  704;    Holy   See 
259;  India,  Ivory  Coast,  704 
Luxembourg,     164;     Mexico 
704;     Monaco,     255;     Niger 
704;   Poland,   164;   Portugal 
704;      South      Africa,      164 
Togo,  Viet-Nam,  704 
Inter-American  Development 

Bank:    Ingersoll,    506;    Kissin- 
ger, 365,  766 
U.S.   Alternate  Executive  Direc- 
tor (Ross),  confirmation,  580 
U.S.  Alternate  Governor  (Robin- 
son), confirmation,  415 
U.S.  contribution  urged:   Kissin- 
ger, 367,   766;   Robinson,   77 
Interdependence  of  modern  world: 
Ford,    106,   198    (quoted),   251, 
430,   434,   512,  824,   902;    Glit- 
man,   503;    Hartman,   189;    In- 
gersoll, 304,  439,  504,  634,  767; 
Kissinger,  61,  62,  68,  165,  167, 
197,       243,       261,       361,       516 
(quoted),    557,    672,    707,    712, 
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765,  800,  838,  850,  915;  Martin, 
700;  Reich,  513;  Robinson,  619, 
775;    Rogers,    65;    Scali,    277; 
Sisco,  182,  (581;  Stevenson,  153 
Internal    subversion,    U.S.    foreign 
policy  reaction  to  (Kissinger), 
669 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development:  Boeker, 
871,  873;   Kissinger,  854 
Development     Committee     study 

(Kissinger),  367 
U.S.  Alternate  Governor  (Robin- 
son), confirmation,  415 
International  conferences,  calendar, 

25 
International  Cotton  Institute,  ar- 
ticles    of    agreement     (1966), 
ratification,  Nigeria,  259 
International  Development  Associ- 
ation (Robinson),  776 
International    exhibitions,    protocol 
revising     convention      (1968): 
Denmark,     663;      Switzerland, 
130 
International    Labor    Organization, 
instrument  for  amendment  of 
constitution  (1972),  entry  into 
force,  318 
International  organizations,  proto- 
col  2   of   Universal   Copyright 
Convention    (1971)  re  applica- 
tion to  works  of:  Monaco,  31; 
Tunisia,  931 
Investment  disputes  between  states 
and  nationals  of  other  states, 
settlement        of,        convention 
(1965):   Australia,   527;    Gam- 
bia, 130 
Investment     guaranties,     bilateral 
agreements  with:   Bangladesh, 
279;  Nigeria,  280;   Saudi  Ara- 
bia,  360,    751;    Viet-Nam,    624 
Investment      of      private      capital 
abroad:    Kissinger,    329;    364; 
Percy,  146 
Latin  America   (Kissinger),  364, 

367 
Nationalization       provision       of 
Trade  Act  (Glitman),  499 
Iran:  Ingersoll,  773;  Kissinger,  101, 
293,  817 
Nuclear  power  plants  from  U.S.: 
404;  Ansary,  403;  Kissinger, 
403 
Oil  policies   (Shah  of  Iran),  293 
Pan    American    World    Airways, 
Iranian    investment;     Inger- 
soll,   439;    joint    statement, 
298 
Terrorist   murders   of   American 
officers     condemned,      state- 
ment, 858 


Iran — Continued 

Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    396, 

528,  884,  931 
U.S.-Iran       Joint       Commission 
(Robinson),  691 
Meeting:  Ansary,  402;  Kissin- 
ger, 402;  text  of  joint  com- 
munique, 403 
U.S.  visit  of  Shah  of  Iran:  Ford, 
824,  825,  827;  Kissinger,  402; 
Shah  of  Iran,  825,  826,  827 
Visit     of     Secretary     Kissinger: 
Kissinger,  293;  Shah  of  Iran, 
293 
Iraq,     treaties,     agreements,     etc., 

359,  591 
Ireland,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

235,  259,  884 
Isolationism:  Ford,  791;  Kissinger, 
560,  608,  712,  713;   Malmgren, 
346;  Sisco,  681 
Israel    (see  also   Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict) : 
NATO  membership,  question  of 

(Ford),  400 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    32, 

164,  427,  556,  591 
U.S.    Ambassador    (Toon),    con- 
firmation, 932 
U.S.  economic  aid,  298,  770 
U.S.   relations    (Kissinger),   328, 

330,  610,  670,  671,  728 
Visits  of  Secretary  Kissinger:  Al- 
lon,  281,  285,  483;  Kissinger, 
281,  287,  477,  479,  481,  486, 
487 
Italy: 

Economic  and  political  problems 

(Kissinger),   4,   100,   104 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    32, 
235,  318,  427,  556,  623,  663, 
787,  835,  884 
Visit    of    President   Ford:    Ford, 
885,    903,    904,    906;    Kissin- 
ger, 801;    Leone,   903,  906 
Ivory   Coast,  treaties,  agreements, 
etc.,  704,  750,  883 


Jackson,  Roy   (Scali),  392 
Jamaica    (Vance),   110 

Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    130, 
359,  624,  788,  883,  884 
Japan:    Ford,   533;    Kissinger,   166, 
472,  606,  609,  708,  816;   Sisco, 
184 
Energy    position    and    problems: 
Enders,    47;    Ingersoll,    266; 
Kissinger,  42,  166 
Investment    in    U.S.    (Ingersoll), 

437 
Pacific    fisheries    agreements   in- 
itiated, 129 
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Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    131, 
259,  427,  591,  664,  751,  836, 
884,  932 
Johnson,  U.  Alexis,  224 
Jordan: 

Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    56, 

591,  835,  883 
U.S.    military    aid     (Kissinger), 

732,  735,  761 
U.S.  visit  of  King  Hussein:  639; 

Kissinger,  482 
Visit     of     Secretary     Kissinger 
(Kissinger),  287 
Judicial   procedure,   taking   of   evi- 
dence abroad  in  civil  or  com- 
mercial     matters,      convention 
(1970):    Czechoslovakia,   Italy, 
318;    Luxembourg,    931;    Por- 
tugal  (with  reservation),  623; 
Sweden,  787,  931 
K 
Kalb,  Bernard,  808 
Kalb,  Marvin,  469,  755 
Katz,  Julius  L.,  387 
Kaul,  M.  G.,  227 
Kaunda,  Kenneth  D.,  614,  615 
Kellogg,  Frank  L.,  372 
Kenya,   international  coffee  agree- 
ment (1968),  protocol  for  con- 
tinuation   in    force,    signature, 
883 
Khaddam,  Abd  al-Halim,  477 
Khmer    Republic     (see    also    Indo- 
china) :    Ford,  543;   Kissinger, 
611 
Agricultural  commodities,  agree- 
ment re  sales,  196 
Executions    in:    Ford,    399,    679; 

Kissinger  725 
Fall  of  government,  U.S.  regrets: 

Ford,  566;  Kissinger,  611 
Lon  Nol,  resignation  (Ford),  400 
Negotiations:     Ford,     331,     334, 
397,    399,    568;    Habib,    355, 
409;  Kissinger,  329,  611 
Summary,    Department    state- 
ment,  401 
Refugees:  Anderson,  406;  Brown, 
741;    Ford,    331 
Emergency    relief   and    assist- 
ance to  refugees,  displaced 
persons,   and  war  victims 
in  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  and  the 
Khmer     Republic,      grant 
agreement      with      ICRC, 
624,   836 
Evacuation:    541;    Ford,   540 
Grant   agreement  and   amend- 
ment re  assistance  for  chil- 
dren and  mothers  in  South 
Viet-Nam,   Cambodia,   and 
Laos,  agreement  with  U.N. 
Children's    Fund,    624 
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Khmer  Republic — Continued 
Refugees — Continued 
Grants — Continued 
Amendment,  751 
Representation  in  U.N.,  question 
of  change:  Scali,  50;  text  of 
General  Assembly  resolution, 
52 
U.S.     aid,    need    for    additional 
funds:    Ford,   107,   180,   229, 
231,  331,  334,  397,  400,  530, 
532,    540;    Habib,    255,    354, 
407;    Ingersoll,   450;    Kissin- 
ger, 321,  323,  329,  611;  Nes- 
sen,  538 
U.S.    commitment,    question    of: 
Ford,  333,  335,  397,  434,  533; 
Ingersoll,  451;  Kissinger,  467 
U.S.  Food  for  Peace  aid,  question 
of:  Habib,  355,  410;  Kissin- 
ger, 249 
U.S.    merchant    ship    Mayaguez, 
seizure    and    subsequent   re- 
covery: 719;  Ford,  721,  789, 
791;  Kissinger,  723,  727,  728, 
729,  731,  735,  754,  759,  761, 
802,  806;   Scali,  720 
Notice  to  Mariners,  text,  719 
Thai   position  on  use   of   U.S. 
marines:     Kissinger,     731, 
753,  755,  757;  Masters,  827 
U.S.     casualties      (Kissinger), 

760 
U.S.  letters  to  U.N.:  720;  Kis- 
singer, 759 
U.S.  military  action,  question  of 

(Ford),  434 
U.S.  nationals,  evacuation:   541; 

Ford,  540,  590 
U.S.    underdelivery    of   ammuni- 
tion,    1974:     announcement, 
435;   Ford,  435 
Kingsbury-Smith,  Joseph,  891 
Kissinger,    Henry    A.:    227;    Ford, 
251;  Morey,  868 
Addresses,  letters,  remarks,  and 
statements: 
Accomplishments       in       office, 

question  of,  178,  675 
American  traditions,  672 
Arab-Israeli   conflict    (for   de- 
tails see  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict), 2,  57,  101,  173,  246, 
606,  610,  669,  705,  706,  728, 
730,    801,    806,    816,    817, 
848,  911 
Alleged       disparaging       re- 
marks,   question    of    ef- 
fect, 731 
Egyptian       nonbelligerency, 

question  of,  467,  807 
Final  settlement,  question  of 
guarantees,  326,  670 


Kissinger,  Henry  A. — Continued 
Addresses — Continued 

Arab-Israeli  conflict — Con. 

Geneva  conference,  262.  291, 
464,  466,  469,  476,  485, 
610,  807,  810,  819,  848, 
914 

Meetings  of  President  Ford 
with  President  Sadat 
and  Prime  Minister  Ra- 
bin, 669,  725,  799,  801, 
838,  848,  911,  912,  913 

Palestinian  Liberation  Or- 
ganization, 59,  246,  289, 
735 

Resumption  of  negotiations, 
question     of,     470,     610, 

669,  725,   730,  732,  838, 
848,  849,  911-912 

Soviet  influence  and  role,  59, 
101,  174,  289,  326,  464, 
726,  728,  807 

Suspension  of  peace  talks, 
461,  463,  466,  469,  470, 
489,  807 

Syria  peace  agreement,  ques- 
tion of,  323 

Terrorist  incidents  in  Tel 
Aviv,  406,  472 

U.N.  Disengagement  Ob- 
server Force,  466,  806, 
819 

U.S.  military  action,  ques- 
tion of,  2,  486 

U.S.  military  aid,  policy,  60, 
173,  246,  325,  330,  564, 
735 

U.S.  policy  reassessment, 
461,   463,   469,   564,   610, 

670,  728,  740,  801,  805, 
913 

Visits  to,  207,  211,  262,  281, 
474,  479,  483,  486,  487, 
550 
Arms    shipments,    U.S.   policy, 

213,  246-247,  322,  324 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  329 
Burma,    734 
Castro,  Fidel,  673 
CENTO,  815,  816 
China,    People's    Republic    of, 
62,  199,  247,  609,  668,  710, 
727,   817 
Congress,    consultations    with, 

62,  322 
Continuation  in  office,  question 
of,  63,  325,  565,   613,  674, 
729,  730 
Criticism  of,  327 

Effect,  question  of,  261,  673, 
674 
Cuba,   62,   205,    247,   363,   673, 
724.  731 


Kissinger,  Henry  A. — Continued 
Addresses — Continued 

Cyprus,    2,    5,    210,    324,    417 

(quoted),     473,    479,     612, 

671,  726,  800-801,  817,  820, 

821,  822,  823,  908,  909 

Decade  of  trauma,  166 

Domino  theory,  328,  669,  733, 

758 
Economy,   domestic,   294,    708, 

713,  727 
Economy,  world,  5,  61,  103,  105, 
167,    170,    199,    713,    839, 
850 
Egan,  John,  death  of,  377 
Egypt,  286,  474,  479,  483,  913 
Energy       (for      details      see 
Energy  sources  and  prob- 
lems),  1,  38,   60,  97,   167, 
207,  237,  324,  330,  467,  563, 
710,  715,  724,  817,  837,  846, 
849 
Consumer-producer      confer- 
ence, preparatory  meet- 
ings, 39,   613,   716,   765, 
837 
IEA      ministerial      meeting, 

800,  816,  837,  838 
U.S.    energy    program,    61, 
100,  106,  245,  563,  716 
Ethiopia,  324 

Europe,  3,  100,   104,  166,  261, 
471,  606,  609,  671,  708,  765, 
858 
CSCE,  4,  210,  327,  472,  710, 
761,  800,  805,  810 
Food   problems   102,   169,   199, 
201,  248,  367,  563,  609,  711, 
717,  732-733,  765,  843,  852 
Foreign  aid,  168,  169,  203 
Foreign  investment,  106,  329 
Foreign   policy,  U.S.    (for  de- 
tails   see    Foreign    policy, 
U.S.),  57,  62,  177,  197,261, 
277,  462,  557,  606,  610,  665, 
705,  734,  808,  812,  915 
Confidentiality     in     negotia- 
tions, 204,  209,  213,  262, 
561,  666-667 
Congressional-executive  rela- 
tions, 103,  142,  175,  202, 
208,  213,  323,  559,  607, 
712,  804,  806 
Ford  policy,  672 
Importance  of  U.S.  commit- 
ments, 198,  208,  327,  463, 
465,  552,  557,  560,  586, 
608,  665,  670,  705,  706, 
712,   726,   729,   757,   761, 
765,  799,  802,  812,  823 
France,  1,  38,  41,  612,  837,  849 
Energy  position,  38,  102,  104 
Fulbright,  J.  W.,  69 
Gold  reserves  purchases,  41 
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Kissinger,  Henry  A. — Continued 
Addresses — Continued 

Great  figures  in  modern  world, 

63 
India,  322 

Indochina,   328,    558,   585,   665, 
709,  733,  758 
Soviet     and     Chinese     arms 
supply,  question  of,  212, 
328-329,   564,   668 
U.S.  commitments,  461,  465, 
669,    726,    734-735,    757, 
761,  799,  802,  823 
Inter-American      Development 

Bank,  367,  766 
Internal        subversion,        U.S. 

counter  policies,  669 
Iran,  101,  293,  402,  817 
Israel,  U.S.  relations,  328,  330, 

610,  670,  671,  728 
Italy,  4,  100,  104,  801 
Jordan,  287,  482 

U.S.   military   aid,   732,   735, 
761 
Khmer  Republic,  249,  329,  466, 

611,  725 

U.S.  aid,  requests,  321,  323, 
329,   611 
Korea,   Republic   of,   669,    734, 

760 
Laos,  758,  819-820 
Latin    America,    68,    206,    212, 
361,     465,     504     (quoted), 
605,  764,  911,  915 
U.S.  generalized  trade  pref- 
erences,   168,    203,    205, 
365 
Law  of  the  sea,  707,  711 
Less  developed  countries,   168, 
609,  710,  714,  716,  850,  915 
Letelier,  Orlando,  248 
Marriage,  674 
NAC     summit     meeting,     729, 

799,  804,  816,  858,  907 
Native-born     requirement    for 
U.S.    Presidents,    question 
of  repeal,  732 
NATO,  3,  4,  166,  263,  468,  612, 

671,  799,  816 
Netherlands  KLM  airline,   262 
Nixon,  visit  with,  213 
Nuclear  proliferation,  dangers 

of,  563,  707,  796 
OAS,  764 

Sanctions  against  Cuba,  pro- 
posed    rescission,     205, 
363,  724,  731 
OAU  resolution  on  U.S.  nom- 
inee   for    African    Affairs 
post,  376 
OECD,  105 

Ministerial    meeting,    Paris, 
714,  717,  800,  816,  849 
Oman,  187 
Pakistan,  247,  322,  817 


Kissinger,  Henry  A. — Continued 
Addresses — Continued 

Panama   Canal,   362,  766,   859, 

881 
Persian  Gulf,  213,  727 
Personal    diplomacy,    59,    564, 

674,  806 
Portugal,  263,  328,  709 

Communist  domination, 

question    of    effect,    468, 

612,   671,  802,  803,  909, 

910 

Presidential    powers,    728,    730 

Press    relations,    question    of, 

565 
Raw  materials  and  commodity 
trade    problems,    103,    499 
(quoted),     609,     711,     716, 
765,  848,  854,  916 
Resignation,    question    of,    63, 

325,  565,  613,  674,  730 
SALT  talks,  57,  175,  198,  263, 
290,    325,    559,    709,    761, 
765,  800,  808,  810 
Saudi  Arabia,  98,  288,  486 
Assassination  of  King  Faisal- 
467,  469 
Soviet  Union,  141,  726,  728 
Arms  supplies  to  Indochina, 

212,  328,  564,  668 
Jewish   emigration,   58,    105, 

139,  142,  175,  209,  667 
Meetings  with  Foreign  Min- 
ister Gromyko,  289,  290, 
809,  810,  811 
Trade  agreement  with  U.S., 
Soviet     cancellation     of 
and    question    of    effect 
on    U.S.    relations,     59, 
104,  139,   142,   199,   203, 
206,  209,  263,  325,  609 
U.S.  relations,  174,  198,  296, 
609,   668,   709,   727,  761, 
799,  816 
Spain: 

NATO  relationship,  question 

of,  801,  804,  910 
U.S.  bases,  328 
Syria,  287,  476,  482 
Thailand,    668,    725,    731,    734, 

753,  755,  757 
Thatcher,  Margaret,  293 
Trade    104,  499    (quoted),    504 
(quoted),    717,    844,    851, 
854 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  58,  105, 
139,  175,  209,  211,  263 
Generalized      preferences, 
restrictions    to    OPEC 
countries,     168,     203, 
205,  365 
Turkey,  289,  473,  817 

U.S.     military    aid    restric- 
tions, 3,  5,  203,  210,  263, 


Kissinger,  Henry  A. — Continued 
Addresses — Continued 
Turkey — Continued 

324,    815-816,    820,    821, 
823,  824 
United  Nations,  621,  726 
U.S.  arms  policy,  173,  214,  246, 

322,  325,  564,  735 
U.S.  merchant  ship  Mayaguez, 
723,    727,    728,    729,    731, 
735,  754,  759,  761,  802,  806 
Vice-President  Rockefeller,  565 
Viet-Nam      (for     details     see 
Viet-Nam),  248,  463,  466, 
469,  547,  565,  583,  589,  606, 
665,  670,  705,  733,  765 
Executions,  question  of,  725 
Paris    accords,    North    Viet- 
namese   violations,    211, 
248,   547,  550,   552,  583, 
611,  666 
Refugees,  549,  553,  583,  725 
U.S.    public    opinion,    665, 
727,   731 
Thieu-Nixon  correspond- 

ence, 666 
Thieu  resignation,  611 
U.S.    acceptance     of     North 
Vietnamese  govern- 

ment,  question   of,    667, 
760,  761 
U.S.     aid     restrictions     and 
question   of   effect,    176, 
210,  321,   326,  462,  467, 
468,   548,  551,  553,   558, 
565,   584,  589,   611,   666, 
668,  733 
Watergate,  261,  607,  666,  733 
World    intellectual    and    philo- 
sophical currents,  671 
World        order,        165,        277 

(quoted),  671,  706,  765 
World  peace,  705,  708,  713,  765 
Decision-making   by:    Ford,   601, 

893;   Kissinger,  673 
Interviews,    transcripts,    57,    97, 

606 
News  conferences,  transcripts,  1, 
38,    57,    139,    205,    293,    321, 
461,  474,  480,  483,  547,  723, 
729,  753,  799,  846,  907 
Television        interviews,        tran- 
scripts, 165,  261,  665 
Tributes    to:    Allon,    282;    Ford, 

267,  335,  602 
Visits  to: 

Austria:    Gromyko,    810;    Kis- 
singer, 809,  810,  811 
Belgium  (Kissinger),  473 
Egypt:     Kissinger,     286,    474, 

479,  483;  Sadat,  286 
England:  Callaghan,  292;  Kis- 
singer, 292,  471 
France:    Kissinger,    295;    Sau- 
vagnargues,  295 
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Kissinger,  Henry  A. — Continued 
Visits  to — Continued 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of: 
Genscher,    288,    811;    Kis- 
singer, 288,  811,  812,  815 
Israel:    Allon,    281,    285,    287; 
Kissinger,    281,    284,    285, 
287,    479,    481,    482,    486, 
487 
Jordan    (Kissinger),    287,    482 
Latin  America,  proposed  (Kis- 
singer), 212,  362,  465,  605, 
916 
Saudi   Arabia:    Kissinger,  288, 

486;  Yamani,  287,  288 
Syria,    (Kissinger),    287,    476, 

482 
Turkey    (Kissinger),  478,   815, 
820,  822,  823 
Klein,  Edward,  57 
Koppel,  Ted,  465,  819,  858 
Korea,  Democratic  People's  Repub- 
lic    of,    treaties,     agreements, 
etc.,  527,  836 
Korea,   Republic    of:    Bennett,    84; 
Ford,  533,  678;  Kissinger,  669, 
734,  760 
Korea,    U.N.    continuing    responsi- 
bility:    Bennett,    82;    text    of 
General    Assembly    resolution, 
85 
Gulf   oil    payments,    question   of 

(Kissinger),  760 
Nonproliferation  treaty,  ratifica- 
tion of  (Zurhellen),  605 
North    Korea    military    actions, 
question  of  (Kissinger),  734 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    131, 
427,  556,  592,  623 
Kraft,  Joseph,  324,  338 
Kreisky,  Bruno,  889 

L 
Labor: 

Adjustment      assistance:      Ford, 

137;  Glitman,  502 
International     Labor     Organiza- 
tion, instrument  for  amend- 
ment of  constitution  (1972), 
entry  into  force,  318 
Laingen,  Bruce  L.,  411,  694 
Laise,  Carol  C,  751 
Laos   (see  also  Indochina)  :   Habib, 
255;     Kissinger,     758;     Vance, 
111 
Children   and   mothers    in   South 
Viet-Nam,     Cambodia,     and 
Laos,   grant   agreement   and 
amendment      re      assistance 
for,    agreement    with    UNI- 
CEF,  624 
Amendment,  751 
Displaced  and  uprooted  persons, 
assistance    to,    U.S.-UNHCR 
grant         agreements        and 
amendments,  788 


Laos — Continued 
Emergency  relief  and  assistance 
to    refugees,    displaced    per- 
sons    and     war    victims     in 
Viet-Nam,     Laos,     and     the 
Khmer        Republic,        grant 
agreement  with   ICRC,   624, 
838 
U.S.    Ambassador    (Stone),  con- 
firmation, 932 
U.S.  personnel,  reductions:  Habib, 
409;   Kissinger,   819-820 
Latin  America  (see  also  Organiza- 
tion  of   American    States   and 
names  of  countries)  : 
Council     of    the     Americas,    re- 
marks   (Kissinger),  915 
Inter-American     system      (Mail- 
Hard),  19 
Limitation    of   armaments,   Aya- 
cucho   Declaration   (Martin), 
699 
Nuclear-Free  Zone  Treaty  (Mar- 
tin), 457 
Postponement  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters meeting:  214;  Ingersoll, 
773;  Kissinger,  205,  366 
Rio      Treaty:      Kissinger,      766; 

Mailliard,  13,  22 
U.S.  relations,  interests,  and 
role:  Ford,  529,  569;  Kis- 
singer, 68,  206,  361;  Lino- 
witz,  68;  Mailliard,  21; 
Rogers,  64 
U.S.  relations: 

Economic:   Glitman,   498;   Kis- 
singer       (quoted),       504; 
Rogers,  16,  66 
U.S.    Trade    Act    reaction:    214; 
Ford,     535;     Glitman,     497; 
Ingersoll,   505,    773;    Kissin- 
ger, 168,  203,  205,  365 
Visit     of     Secretary     Kissinger, 
proposed     (Kissinger),    212, 
362,  465 
Postponement  (Kissinger), 

605,  916 
Law   of  the   sea    (Kissinger),   707, 
711 
Geneva  conference,  third  session 
(Stevenson),  153,  783 
Lebanon,     Vienna     Convention     on 
consular  relations  (1963),  rat- 
ification, 527 
Lee  Kuan  Yew,  736,  737 
Leigh,  Monroe,  132,  829 
Lend-lease  and  related  obligations: 
Bilateral   agreement  with   India, 

279 
Soviet   Union,    question   of  pay- 
ments   (Kissinger),   141 
Leone,  Giovanni,  903,  906 
Lesotho,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 
55,  56,  95,  96,  130,  196,  750,  786 


Less  developed  countries   (see  also 
under     Energy     sources     and 
problems,      and     Trade,     and 
names     of     individual     coun- 
tries) :  Ford,  136,  430;  Kissin- 
ger, 609,  710,  851,  915;  Nouira, 
685;  Robinson,  775 
General    Assembly   seventh    spe- 
cial    session,     preparations: 
Boeker,  870;  Ferguson,  873; 
Morey,  867 
Generalized     trade     preferences. 

See  under  Trade 
Industrialization,  role   (Bennett), 

518 
OECD  Declaration  on  Relations, 

text,  857 
Price   indexing  proposals:   Boek- 
er, 870;  Kissinger,  714,  716, 
916 
U.N.  bloc  voting.  See  under  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  U.N. 
U.N.    Special   Fund    (Ferguson), 
160 
Letelier,  Orlando    (Kissinger),  248 
Lewine,  Frances  L.,  676 
Liberia,       Customs        Cooperation 
Council      convention       (1950), 
accession,  259 
Libya,    treaties,    agreements,    etc., 

279,  591,  835,  932 
Lincoln,    Abraham    (quoted),    204, 

538,  594 
Linowitz,  Sol,  68 

Lippmann,  Walter   (quoted),  562 
Lisagor,  Peter,  398,  466,  548,  676, 

754,  892 
Load    lines,    international    conven- 
tion   (1966):    Chile,   835;    Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic,  931; 
Syria,  835 
Loughran,  John  L.,  751 
Luxembourg,  treaties,  agreements, 
etc.,  164,  196,  663,  883,  884,  931 


M 


MacNeil,  Robert,  789 

Madagascar,  treaties,  agreements, 
etc.,  279,  883 

Mailliard,  William  S.:  9,  19;  Ford, 
767 

Makki,  Hasan,  71 

Malawi,  international  air  services 
transit  agreement  (1944),  ac- 
ceptance, 496 

Malaysia,  treaties,  agreements, 
etc.,  131,  319,  884,  932 

Maldives,  international  telecom- 
munication convention  (1973), 
accession,  591 

Malta,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 
235,  359,  703,  704 

Mansfield,  Mike   (Ford),  790 

Marcy,  Mildred,  304 
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Marder,  Murrey,  208,  912 
Maritime  matters    (see  also   Ships 
and  shipping) : 
Facilitation       of       international 
maritime    traffic,    convention 
(1965):  Chile,  Syria,  458 
Amendment     of     article     VII: 
Canada,  France,  234;  Ger- 
many,    Federal     Republic 
of,  623;   Netherlands    (ex- 
tended    to     Surinam     and 
Netherlands  Antilles), 

787;    Spain,   703;    Sweden, 
787;     Tunisia,    623;     U.S., 
31,  318,  623 
Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion, Intergovernmental, 
convention     (1948),     accept- 
ance, Austria,  623 
Martin,    Graham:    Ford,    222,    679; 

Kissinger,  565 
Martin,  Joseph,  Jr.,  76,  79,  454,  698 
Masters,  Edward,  827 
Mauritania: 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  884 
U.S.    Ambassador     (Handyside), 
confirmation,   319 
Mauritius,     treaties,      agreements, 

etc.,  130,  556,  883,  932 
McAuliffe,  Eugene  V.,  528 
McCloskey,  Robert  J.:  7,  319,  405; 

Kissinger,  328 
McCormally,  John,  565 
McDermott,  John,  333 
McNeil,  Francis  J.,  880 
de  Medici,  Marino,  790 
Meteorology,  World  Meteorological 
Organization,  convention 

(1947),      Korea,       Democratic 
People's      Republic      of,     836; 
Oman,  95;  Qatar,  555 
Mexico: 
Narcotics     control     agreements: 

131;  Vance,  109,  112 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    131, 
359,  396,  426,  427,  527,  555, 
704,  751 
U.S.  trade  (Kissinger),  169 
Military  assistance  and  excess  de- 
fense   articles,    deposit    of    10 
percent    of    value,    agreement 
with  Paraguay,  260 
Military   mission,    agreement   with 

Iran,  528 
Monaco,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

31,  235,  427,  703 
Monetary      Fund,       International: 
Enders,    312,    313;    Ford,   653; 
Kissinger,  367 
Interim  Committee  and  Group  of 
Ten    meetings,    Department 
statement  and  text  of  com- 
munique, 193 


Monetary  Fund — Continued 

Special   trust  fund   for   less   de- 
veloped countries,  proposed: 
195;    Boeker,    872,   873;   En- 
ders, 49;  Kissinger,  168,  855 
Mongolia,   World  Tourism   Organi- 
zation   statutes    (1970),    adop- 
tion, 787 
Morey,  Roy  D.,  867 
Morgan,  Ray,  267 
Morocco: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

71 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    556, 
931 
Morton,  Rogers  C.  B.   (Kissinger), 

100 
Moyers,  Bill,  165,  441 
Moynihan,  Daniel  P.,  932 
Mozambique,   independence:    Blake, 

390;  Ford,  614;  Laingen,  411 
Mulcahy,  Edward  W.,  383 
Mullen,  Bill,  564 

Multinational     corporations     (Ben- 
nett), 521 
Mutual    defense    assistance    agree- 
ments:   Japan,    427;    Norway, 
56;  U.K.,  235 

N 

Namibia,   continued   occupation   by 

South  Africa:  Scali,  161;  text 

of  Security  Council  resolution, 

162 

National    Security    Council:    Ford, 

601;  Kissinger,  673 
Nationality,     double,     protocol     re 
military     obligations      (1930), 
Lesotho,  95 
Near   and    Middle    East    (see   also 
names      of     individual      coun- 
tries) :  Kissinger,  187 
Nuclear-free  zone,  proposed:  80 

Martin,  79,  456 
Persian     Gulf:     Kissinger,     727 
Shah  of  Iran,  294 
U.S.    arms   policy:    Ford,   221 
Kissinger,  213 
Strategic    importance:    Ball,    44 
Sisco,  441,  739 
Nepal,    educational    exchange    pro- 
grams,   agreement    re    financ- 
ing, 932 
Nessen,  Ronald  H.,  538,  719w,  900, 

911 
Netherlands: 

KLM    airline,    question    of    U.S. 

curtailment  (Kissinger),  262 

Television  interview  of  Secretary 

Kissinger,  transcript,  261 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    235, 
259,  279,  459,  663,  703,  787, 
883,  884 
U.S.  visit  of  Prime  Minister  den 
Uyl,  768 


New  Zealand,  treaties,  agreements, 
etc.,    163,    234,    235,    555,    591, 
623,  663,  883,  884 
Newly        independent        countries 

(Ford),  614 
Newsiveek,  57 
Nicaragua,     treaties,     agreements, 

etc.,  360,  427,  751,  787,  883 
Niger,    treaties,    agreements,    etc., 

459,  704,  750,  787 
Nigeria:   Ford,  535;  Ingersoll,  773 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    163, 

235,  259,  280,  883 
U.S.  Ambassador   (Easum),  con- 
firmation, 528 
Nixon,  Richard   (Kissinger),  672 
Viet-Nam,  question  of  talks  with 
President  Ford   (Ford),   600 
Visit     of     Secretary     Kissinger 
(Kissinger),  213 
NORAD  (North  American  Air  De- 
fense    Command),     agreement 
with  Canada,  749,  751 
North  Atlantic  Council: 

Ministerial     meeting,     Brussels: 
Kissinger,  3,  5;  text  of  com- 
munique, 5 
Summit  meeting,  Brussels:  Ford, 
885,  886,  903,  905;  Kissinger, 
729,     804,     816,     858,     907; 
Leone,    904;    text    of    com- 
munique, 889 
North    Atlantic    Treaty    Organiza- 
tion: Ford,  250,  569,  601,  793, 
886;    Kissinger,   612,   799,   805, 
816;  den  Uyl,  769 
Economic   problems,   question   of 

effect  (Kissinger),  4,  166 
Force     reductions,     question     of 
(NAC),  6 
U.S.    forces:    Ford,    574,    790, 
887,    888;    Kissinger,    729, 
907 
Greece    and    Turkey,    effect    of 
Cyprus  situation:  Ford,  546; 
Kissinger,  3,  5,  263,  671,  800- 
801,  858,  908,  909;  NAC,  7, 
890 
Israeli   membership,   question   of 

(Ford),  400 
Middle    East    role,    question    of 

(Ford),  798 
Portugal:    Ford,   794;    Kissinger, 
263,  468,  802,  858,  909,  910; 
Laingen,  411;  NAC,  890 
Spain,   question   of   relationship: 
Ford,  794,  888,  892;   Kissin- 
ger, 801,  804,  910 
Special      membership      arrange- 
ments,   question    of:     Ford, 
892-893;  Kissinger,  909,  910 
U.S.  forces: 

Balance    of   payments    (Ford), 
453,  877 
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NATO— Continued 

U.S.  forces — Continued 

U.S.   use  of  nuclear   weapons, 
question  of  (Ford),  891 
Norway,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

56,  259,  359,  591,  883,  884 
Nouira,  Hedi,  683 
Nuclear-free        zones,        proposed 

(Martin),  456 
Nuclear  materials,  report  on  export 
laws    and    safeguards    (Ford), 
696 
Nuclear  proliferation,  dangers  of: 
80;   Ford,  386,  595,   697;   Ikle, 
578,   642;    Kissinger,   563,   707, 
796;    Martin,   455;    Symington, 
72 
Nuclear  war,  dangers  of:  Ikle,  643; 
Kissinger,  174,  706,  709;  Sisco, 
681 
Nuclear  weapons: 

Nonproliferation    treaty    (1968): 
Ikle,     578;      Johnson,     226; 
Symington,  74 
Current  actions:  Belgium,  663, 
930;     Gambia,    750;     Ger- 
many,    Federal     Republic 
of,  Italy,  663,  930;  Korea, 
Republic     of,      605,     663; 
Libya,    835;    Luxembourg, 
Netherlands,      663,      930; 
Rwanda,        787;        Sierra 
Leone,        359;        Western 
Samoa,  458 
EURATOM  countries,  ratifica- 
tion:   Ingersoll,    930;    Or- 
tona,  930 
Protocol   re   IAEA   safeguards 
pursuant  to,  application  to 
IAEA-U.S.-Sweden   agree- 
ment, 750 
Republic  of  Korea,  ratification 

(Nurhellen),  605 
Review  conference:  80;  Ford 
(quoted),  921;  Ikle,  921; 
Martin,  455;  Symington, 
74;  text  of  declaration, 
924 
Seabed        disarmament       treaty 

(1971),  Rwanda,  836 
Second    nuclear    era:    Ikle,    641; 

Sisco,  183 
Threshold  test  ban  treaty  (U.S.- 
Soviet):   Martin,   454;    Sym- 
ington, 74 


OAS.  See  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can  States 

OAU  (Organizaton  of  African 
Unity):   Kissinger,  376 


Ocean     dumping    convention:     Af- 
ghanistan,   884;    New    Zealand 
■  (not    applicable    to    Cook    Is- 
lands,   Niue,    or    the    Tokelau 
Islands),  663 
Oceans  and  International   Environ- 
mental   and    Scientific   Affairs, 
Assistant    Secretary    of    State 
(Ray),   confirmation,   132 
OECD.  See  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment 
Oil    (see  also   Energy  sources  and 
problems  and  Pollution)  : 
Oil    cargo    preference    bill,    veto 

(Ford),  138 
U.S. -Canada  discussions  of  West 
Coast     tanker    traffic,    joint 
statement,  272 
O'Leary,  Jeremiah,  322 
Oman: 

INTELSAT    agreement     (1971), 
accession,       and       operating 
agreement      (1971),     signa- 
ture, 95 
U.S.    visit   of   Sultan  of   Oman: 
Kissinger,    187;    Sultan   Qa- 
boos  bin  Sa'id,  188 
O'Neill,  Thomas  T.  (Ford)  790 
Operation    Tordo,   agreement   with 
Canada   re  liability  from   cer- 
tain rocket  launches,  396 
Organization   for    Economic    Coop- 
eration      and       Development: 
Hartman,   190;   Kissinger,  105, 
800 
Energy    financial    support    fund. 
See    under    Energy    Sources 
and  problems 
Environmental  policy:  Ford,  86; 
Herter,  86 
Declaration  on,  text,  92 
Press  communique,  91 
Ministerial   meeting,  Paris:   Kis- 
singer,   714,    717,    800,    816, 
849;     text     of    communique 
and  declaration,  856 
Organization     of     African     Unity 

(Kissinger),  376 
Organization    of    American    States 
(Mailliard),  20 
Charter   (1948),  Grenada,  787 
General        Assembly        meeting, 
Washington:       Ford,       766; 
Kissinger,  764 
Human   rights    in    Chile,   discus- 
sion:   McNeil,    880;    Rogers, 
879;    texts    of    OAS    resolu- 
tions, 881 
Inter-American     Economic     and 
Social    Council,   10th   annual 
meeting:    Glitman,   497;    In- 
gersoll, 497,  504 
Panama    Canal    treaty,    text    of 
resolution,  882 


Privileges        and        immunities, 
agreement  re    (1975),  entry 
into  force,  496 
Sanctions     against     Cuba,     pro- 
posed   rescission:    Ingersoll, 
8;   Kissinger,   205,   363,  724, 
731;       Mailliard,      10,      22; 
Rogers,  9,  66;  text  of  draft 
resolution,  9 
Ortona,  Egidio,  930 
Outer  space: 

Aerospace    disturbances    at  Am- 
berley,  agreement  with  Aus- 
tralia       transferring        the 
research  facility  to  the  Aus- 
tralian  National  University, 
623 
Astronauts,  rescue  and  return  of, 
agreement    (1968),    Canada, 
318 
Liability  for  damage  caused  by 
space      objects,      convention 
(1972):  Australia,  196;  Can- 
ada,    318;     Dahomey,     663; 
Senegal,  527 
Registration  of  objects  launched 
into  outer  space,  convention 
(1975): 
Current     actions:     Argentina, 
Belgium,      527;      Canada, 
318;     France,     235;     Iran, 
884;        Nicaragua,        787; 
Switzerland,      623;      U.K., 
750;  U.S.,  235 
Signature  (Scali),  232 
Remote      sensing      from      outer 
space,        U.S.        guidelines: 
Stowe,    419;     text    of    U.S. 
Working  Paper,  423 
Space    telecommunications,    par- 
tial   revision   of    1959    radio 
regulations,      as      amended, 
Greece,  663 


Pahlavi,  Shah  Mohammed  Reza,  of 

Iran,  293,  824 
Pakistan    (Kissinger),  817 

Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    235, 

459,  556,  836 
U.S.  arms  policy:  331;  Kissinger, 

247,  322;  Sisco,  342 
U.S.  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Ali 
Bhutto:     Ali     Bhutto,     270; 
Ford,     269;     text     of    joint 
statement,  271 
Pan  American  Day  and  Pan  Amer- 
ican  Week,  Proclamation,   618 
Pan  American  Health  Organization 

(Mailliard),  20 
Panama,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

56,  427,  836,  883 
Panama    Canal:    Ford,    767;    Hay 
(quoted),    859;    Kissinger,    65, 
362,  766 
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Panama  Canal — Continued 

New  treaty,  proposed,  OAS  reso- 
lution on, 882 
Papua  New  Guinea  (ANZUS),  646 
Paraguay,      treaties,     agreements, 

etc.,  260,  279,  883 
Parker,  Daniel,  586 
Parker,  David  (Ford),  540 
Parker,  Richard  B.,  132 
Parthasarathi,  Shri  G.,  343 
Patents : 

Patent  cooperation   treaty,   with 
regulations     (1970):    Gahon, 
Togo,  7,03 
Strasbourg  agreement  on  inter- 
national    patent     classifica- 
tion       (1971):        Australia, 
Spain,  31;  U.S.,  556 
Peace  Corps  programs  agreements 
with:    Gilbert    and    Ellice    Is- 
lands,     Rwanda,     96;      Upper 
Volta,  319 
Pensions   due   from   American   au- 
thorities, method   of  payment, 
agreement  with  Poland,  751 
Percy,  Charles  H.,  124,  146 
Peres,  Shimon,  487,  488 
Pericles  (quoted),  70 
Peru  (Rogers),  65 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

722 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    259, 
883 
Phelps,  Robert,  566 
Philippines,  U.S.  relations    (Ford), 

434,  678 
Phonograms,  protection  against 
unauthorized  duplication,  con- 
vention (1974):  Hungary,  835; 
India,  163;  U.K.,  extension  to 
certain  overseas  territories, 
163 
Poland: 

Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    164, 
234,  235,  279,  556,  623,  751, 
836,  884 
U.S.  tax  convention,  ratification 
urged   (Ford),  317 
Pollution,  marine  (Stevenson),  785 
Civil    liability    for    oil    pollution 
damage,    international    con- 
vention    (1969):     Dominican 
Republic,  623;   France,  Nor- 
way,    Sweden,     591;     Syria, 
427;  U.K.,  591 
Entry  into  force,  591 
Compensation    for    oil    pollution 
damage,  establishment  of  in- 
ternational    fund,     interna- 
tional     convention      (1971): 
Denmark,       623;       Norway, 
Sweden,  Syria,  591 


Pollution,  marine — Continued 

Intervention  on  high  seas  in 
cases  of  oil  pollution  casual- 
ties, international  conven- 
tion (1969):  Dominican  Re- 
public, 359;  Germany,  Fed- 
eral Republic  of,  931;  Mon- 
aco, 426-427;  New  Zealand, 
623;  Soviet  Union,  235; 
Syria,  426-427;  U.S.,  496 
Entry  into  force,  359 
Marine  pollution  by  dumping  of 
wastes  and  other  matters, 
prevention,  convention 

(1972),  Mexico,  555 
Marine    pollution   by    substances 
other   than    oil,    protocol   re 
intervention     on     the     high 
seas      (1971):     Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Soviet  Union, 
U.K.,  235 
Prevention     of     pollution     from 
ships,    international    conven- 
tion  (1973),  Australia,  Bra- 
zil,    Ireland,     235;     Jordan, 
835;   Netherlands,  235 
Prevention    of    pollution    of    the 
sea  by  oil,  international  con- 
vention  (1954),  Malta,  235 
Amendments:      France,      623; 
Greece,     555,     556;     Italy, 
787;  Malta,  Monaco,  703 
Population    problems    and   control: 
Ford,    512,    876;     Herter,    88; 
Scali,  392 
World    Population    Plan    of    Ac- 
tion: Percy,  124;  Scali,  393, 
865 
Portugal:     Ford,     546;     Kissinger, 
263,  709;  Laingen,  411 
Communist  control,  question  of: 
Ford,    794,    892;    Kissinger, 
468,  612,  671,  802,  803,  909, 
910 
Constituent    Assembly    election: 
Ford,  791,  794;  Laingen,  694 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    259, 
319,  360,  496,  528,  591,  623, 
704,  750,  883,  884 
U.S.  bases:   Kissinger,  328,  671; 

Laingen,  412 
U.S.   economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance, announcement,  71 
Postal  matters: 

Money  orders  and  postal  travel- 
lers'      cheques       agreement 
(1969):   703;  Argentina,  164 
Universal    Postal   Union,    consti- 
tution     (1964)      with     final 
protocol  and  annex: 
Additional     protocol      (1969): 
Argentina,  Cameroon, 

Cuba,  Nigeria,  163 
Second       additional       protocol 
(1974),  703 


Presidential  determinations: 
Generalized     tariff     preferences 

(75-11),  582 
Sale  of  wheat  and  rice  to  Syria 
(75-7),  24 
Proclamations  by  the  President: 
Bill     of     Rights     Day,     Human 
Rights      Day      and      Week 
(4337),  18 
Cattle    and    meat   imports    from 

Canada,  quotas  (4335),  44 
National    MIA    Awareness    Day 

(4342),  268 
Pan     American     Day    and    Pan 
American     Week      (16643), 
618 
Trade   relations  agreement  with 

Romania    (4369),  661 
World  Trade  Week,  1975  (4362) , 
687 
Public    Law   480:    358;    Kissinger, 
169;  Scali,  425;  Sisco,  186 
Cambodia:    Anderson,    406;    Ha- 
bib,  257,  410;  Ingersoll,  450 
India,   U.S.   wheat   sales    agree- 
ment, 449 
Publications: 

Congressional  documents  relat- 
ing to  foreign  policy,  lists, 
23,  50,  95,  145,  258,  273,  318, 
358,  494,  526,  618,  697,  782 
International  exchange  of  pub- 
lications, convention  (1958) 
and  official  publications  and 
government  documents,  con- 
vention (1958)  on  exchange 
of,  German  Democratic  Re- 
public, 663 
State  Department: 

Foreign      Relations      of      the 
United   States,   1948,   vol- 
ume III,  Western  Europe, 
released,  280 
Foreign      Relations      of      the 
United   States,    1949,   vol- 
ume IX,  Far  East:  China, 
released,  236 
Treaties  in  Force:  A   List  of 
Treaties  and  Other  Inter- 
national    Agreements     in 
Force  on  January  1,  1975, 
released,  319 
U.N.    documents,    lists,    30,   306, 
458,  557,  702 


Qaboos  bin  Sa'id,  Sultan  of  Oman, 
188 

Qatar,  World  Meteorological  Or- 
ganization, constitution,  acces- 
sion, 555 


Rabin,  Yitzhak,  489 

Racial   discrimination    (Scali),   865 
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Racial  discrimination — Con. 

International    convention    (1969) 
for   elimination    of:    Mexico, 
359;  Rwanda  (with  reserva- 
tion), 787 
Namibia:  163;  Kaunda,  616 
Religious    or    ethnic    discrimina- 
tion against  certain  banking 
institutions    or    individuals: 
Ford,    333,    334;    Kissinger, 
329 
Southern  Rhodesia    (Blake),  391 
Radiation   Effects   Research   Foun- 
dation, agreement  with  Japan, 
259 
Radio: 

Pre-sunrise  operations  of  certain 
standard  (AM)  radio  broad- 
casting  stations,   agreement 
with  Canada,  259 
Radio        regulations        (Geneva, 
1959),     partial     revision    to 
establish  new  frequency  al- 
lotment     plan      for      high- 
frequency         radiotelephone 
coast   stations    (1974),   Nor- 
way, 884 
Space    telecommunications,    par- 
tial   revision   of    1959    radio 
regulations,      as      amended, 
Greece,  663 
Rampton,  Calvin  L.,  517 
Rauscher,  Frank,  278 
Ray,  Dixy  Lee,  132,  278,  343,  517 
Recession:    Ford,    891;    Kissinger, 

199,  294,  850 
Red  Cross,   International   Commit- 
tee   of,    treaties,    agreements, 
etc.,  624,  836 
Refugees    (see  also  Khmer  Repub- 
lic and  Viet-Nam)  : 
Humanism       and       pragmatism 

(Kellogg),  372 
Soviet  Jews,   resettlement    (Kel- 
logg),  374 
Status    of,    convention   and    pro- 
tocol,      ratification       urged 
(Kellogg),  375 
Protocol       (1967),      accession, 
Zaire,  235 
UNHCR:  Brown,  745;  Ferguson, 

27;  Kellogg,  372 
U.S.    Refugee   Program:    Brown, 

741;  Kellogg,  372 
Universal    copyright    convention 
(1971),  protocol  1  re  appli- 
cation   to    stateless    persons 
and    refugees:    Monaco,    31; 
Spain      (with     reservation), 
259;  Tunisia,  931 
Reich,  Alan  A.,  513 
Reifenberg,  Jan,  792 
Reinhardt,  John  E.,  528 
Reston,  James  B.,  568 
Rhodesia  (Scali),  161 


Richard,  Ivor  (quoted),  278 
Richardson,    Elliot   L.,    319;    Ford, 

335 
Richardson,  John,  828 
Richardson,  John,  Jr.,  181 
Robinson,    Charles    W.:    378,    415, 
619,   688,   775;    Ingersoll,   303; 
Kissinger,  100;  Morey,  868 
Rockefeller,  Nelson:   570n;  Kissin- 
ger, 565 
Rodriguez  Lara,  Guillermo 

(quoted),  8 
Rogers,    William    D.:    9,    64,    879; 

Kissinger,  362,  916 
Romania: 

Cultural  and   scientific  exchange 
and    cooperation,   agreement 
with     U.S.,     signature     and 
text  of  agreement,  232 
Trade  relations   agreement  with 
U.S.  (Ford),  661 
Announcement  and  text,  655 
Proclamation,  661 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    164, 
235,  279,  555,  623,  624,  884 
Rosenfeld,  Arnold,  564 
Rosenstock,  Robert,  120,  155 
Ross,  Yan  Michael,  580 
Rostow,  Eugene    (Ford),  604 
Roth,  William  V.  (Malmgren),  347 
Rovira,  Juan  Jose,  7,  405 
Ruckelshaus,  Jill,  581 
Rwanda,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 
96,  426,  786,  787,  836 


Sadat,    Anwar   al-:    286,   475,    480, 
483,  897,  900,  902;  Ball,  444 

Safety  at  sea: 
International  convention  (1960), 
amendments  (1968,  1969), 
acceptance,  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  56 
International  convention  (1974): 
Argentina,  164;  Belgium, 
235;  Germany,  Federal  Re- 
public of,  427;  Poland,  235; 
Spain,  556 
North  Atlantic  ice  patrol,  agree- 
ment (1956)  re  financial 
support,  acceptance,  Poland, 
623 
Prevention  of  collisions  at  sea, 
convention  (1972)  on  inter- 
national regulations:  Brazil, 
31;  Bulgaria,  787;  Canada, 
556;  German  Democratic 
Republic,  931;  Greece,  164; 
Iceland,  704;  Romania,  623; 
Sweden,  787 

Saffire,  William  (Kissinger),  327 

Salinger,  Pierre,  606 

Salomon,  Georges,  722 

Samuels,  Michael  A.,  132 


San   Marino,  treaties,   agreements, 

etc.,  458,  527 
Saudi  Arabia:  Ball,  443;  Kissinger, 
98 
King  Faisal,  death  of:  490;  Ford, 

490;  Kissinger,  467,  469 
Treaties,    agreements,   etc.,    259, 

359,  360,  396,  751,  836 
U.S. -Saudi   Arabian   Joint    Com- 
mission  on   Economic   Coop- 
eration  (Robinson),  691 
Meeting,     joint     communique, 
369 
Visit     of     Secretary    Kissinger: 
Kissinger,  288,  486;  Yamani, 
287,  288 
Saukham  Khoy  (quoted),  532 
Sauvagnargues,  Jean,  295 
Saxbe,  William,  132 
Scali,    John,    correspondence     and 
statements: 
Cambodia,  question  of  change  of 

representation  in  U.N.,  50 
Cyprus,  416,  417 
Namibia,     continued     occupation 

by  South  Africa,  161 
Outer  space  registration  conven- 
tion, signature,  232 
Population  and  related  problems, 

392 
UNEF     mandate,     three-months 

extension,  621 
United  Nations: 

Strengthening     role     of,     118, 

274,  865 
Voting  trends,  114 
U.S.    merchant    ship    Mayaguez, 

seizure,  720 
World  food  crisis,  424 
Schaffer,  Paul  R.,  Jr.,  858 
Schaufele,  William  E.,  Jr.,  128 
Schecter,  Jerry,  758 
Schieffer,  Bob,  597 
Schlesinger,  James  R.,  633 
Schneebeli,  Herman  T.  (Ford),  693 
Schweid,  Barry,  753 
Science  and  technology  (Ford),  594 
Bilateral     agreement    with    Re- 
public of  China,  235 
France-U.S.  Cooperative  Science 

Program,  meeting,  278 
Romania-U.S.  agreement  on  cul- 
tural     and      scientific      ex- 
changes     and      cooperation, 
164 
Announcement     and     text     of 
agreement,  232 
Saudi    Arabian    National    Center 
for  Science  and  Technology, 
U.S.  aid,  371 
U.S.-India     Science     and     Tech- 
nology Subcommission, 
meeting,   joint   communique, 
343 
Scotes,  Thomas  J.,  132 
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Sea,    Exploration    of,     Convention 
(1964)  for  International  Coun- 
cil,   protocol,    accession,    Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic,  556 
Security  Council,  U.N.: 
Documents,  list,  577 
Resolutions,  texts: 
Cyprus,  negotiations,  418 
Namibia,  continued  occupation 

by  South  Africa,  162 
UNEF    mandate,    three-month 
extension,  622 
U.S.  Representative  (Moynihan), 
confirmation,  932 
Segel,  Joseph  M.,  53 
de  Segonzac,  Adalbert,  791 
Seismic  research  program    (VELA 
UNIFORM),    agreement    with 
Canada,  130 
Senegal,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

496,  527 
Sevareid,  Eric,  596 
Ships  and  shipping  (see  also  Mari- 
time    traffic     and     Safety     at 
sea)  : 
Load  lines,  international  conven- 
tion (1966):  Chile,  835;  Ger- 
man    Democratic     Republic, 
931;  Syria,  835 
Oil    cargo    preference    bill,    veto 

(Ford),  138 
Tonnage   measurement  of  ships, 
international  convention 

(1969):  German  Democratic 
Republic,      932;       Germany, 
Federal  Republic  of  (applic- 
able   to    West   Berlin),   836; 
Israel,    427;    Saudi    Arabia, 
359;  Syria,  836 
Shlaudeman,  Harry  W.,  427 
Sieber,  Rolf,  71 
Sierra  Leone: 

Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    359, 

883 
U.S.      Ambassador       (Samuels), 
confirmation,   132 
Sihanouk,   Prince:   401;   Ford,  568; 

Habib,  256 
Silberman,  Laurence  H.,  751 
Simon,  William  E.:  369;  Kissinger, 

100 
Singapore: 

Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    280, 

836 
U.S.  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Lee, 
736 
Sisco,  Joseph  J.:  182,  337,  441,  679, 
739;  Ford,  604;  Kissinger,  286; 
Morey,  868 
Slavery  and  slave  trade: 
Convention    (1926)    to    suppress 
slave  trade  and  slavery,  suc- 
cession, Lesotho,  95 
Supplementary  convention 


Slavery  and  slave  trade — Con. 

(1956):    Lesotho,    96;    Zaire, 
427 
Smyser,  Dick,  564 
Sober,  Sidney,  451 
Somali,   U.S.  Ambassador   (Lough- 
ran),  confirmation,  751 
Soto,  Horacio  Vicioso,  254 
South  Africa: 

Continued   occupation    of    Nami- 
bia: Kaunda,  616;  Scali,  161; 
text     of     Security     Council 
resolution,  162 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    164, 

279,  459,  556,  704 
U.S.       Ambassador       (Bowdler), 
confirmation,  427 
Southern  Rhodesia,  U.S.  imports  of 
chromium,   restrictions:   Blake, 
389;  Katz,  387 
Soviet  Union: 

Arms  supplies  to  Indochina: 
Ford,  399,  793;  Habib,  408; 
Kissinger,  212,  328,  564,  668 
Environmental  modification  for 
military  purposes,  talks  with 
U.S.,  joint  release,  495 
Foreign    policy    of     (Kissinger), 

728 
Jewish  emigration  policies:  Ford, 
536;  Kissinger,  58,  105,  140, 
142,   143,   175,  209 
Gromyko    letter,    question    of 
release   (Kissinger),  667 
Lend-lease  payments,  question  of 

(Kissinger),  141 
Meetings  of  Secretary  Kissinger 
and    Foreign    Minister    Gro- 
myko:   Gromyko,    290,    291, 
810;  Kissinger,  289,  290,  809, 
810,     811;     texts     of     joint 
statements,  291,  810 
Predominance,  question  of   (Kis- 
singer), 726 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    31, 
131,  235,  360,  496,  556,  704, 
751,  788 
U.S.    relations:    Ford,   529;    Kis- 
singer, 198,  296,  816;    Sisco, 
183,   681 
Detente:    Ford,   398,    535,    569, 
573,    792,    888;    Kissinger, 
174,  609,  668,  709,  727,  761, 
799 
Trade  agreement  of  1972,  So- 
viet    cancellation:      Ford, 
180,    536,    696;    Kissinger, 
105,  139,  206 
U.S.  trade  bill  restrictions  and 
Eximbank     credit     limita- 
tions,   question    of    effect: 
Ford,    180;    Johnson,    225; 
Kissinger,     59,     104,     140, 
142,    175,    199,    203,    209, 
263,  325,  609;  Sisco,  338 
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Soviet  Union — Continued 
Visit    of    U.S.    state    governors, 
517 
Spain: 

NATO  relationship,  question  of: 
Ford,  794,  888,  892;  Kissin- 
ger, 801,  804,  910 
Treaties,     agreements,    etc.,    31, 
259,  260,  527,  556,  703,  704, 
750,  883,  884 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Stabler),  con- 
firmation, 319 
U.S.  bases,  question  of:  406;  Kis- 
singer, 328 
U.S.  talks  on  cooperation,  7,  405 
Visit   of   President  Ford:   Arias, 
895;  Ford,  885,  894,  896,  897; 
Franco,  895;    Kissinger,  804 
Sparkman,  John  J.  (Ford),  400 
Spivak,  Lawrence  E.,  337 
Stabler,  Wells:  319;  Kissinger,  822 
State  Department: 

Administrator,  Bureau  of  Secur- 
ity and  Consular  Affairs 
(Walentynowicz),  confirma- 
tion, 132 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
African  Affairs  (Davis), 
confirmation:  427;  Kissin- 
ger, 376 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Congressional  Relations 

(McCloskey),      confirmation, 
319 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Oceans      and      International 
Environmental  and  Scientific 
Affairs    (Ray),  confirmation, 
132 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public    Affairs    (Reinhardt), 
confirmation,  528 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for      Management      (Eagle- 
burger),  confirmation,  751 
Economic  and  trade  role  (Inger- 

soll),  303 
Legal    Adviser    (Leigh),    confir- 
mation,  132 
Personnel    (Kissinger),   675,    822 
Publications.  See  under  Publica- 
tions 
State  of  the  Union  (Ford),  133 
Stateless     persons     and     refugees, 
universal  copyright  convention 
(1971),  protocol   1   re  applica- 
tion   to:     Monaco,    31;     Spain 
(with    reservation),    259;    Tu- 
nisia, 931 
Steigman,  Andrew  L.,  932 
Stevenson,  Adlai  (quoted),  187 
Stevenson,  John  R.,  153,  783 
Stever,  H.  Guyford,  278 
Stone,  Galen  L.,  932 
Stowe,  Ronald  F.,  419 
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Strategic    arms    limitation    agree- 
ment,  Vladivostok   agreement: 
Ford,      136,     253,     386,     536; 
Gromyko,  290;  Ikle,  924;  John- 
son,    224;    Kissinger,    57,    175, 
176,  198,  263,  290,  559;  Martin, 
455;  NAC,  6 
Congressional    briefing,    question 
of    (Kissinger),   208 
Strategic    arms    limitation    talks: 
Ford,   536,   573,  677,  792,   793, 
798,  893;  Ikle,  642,  923;  John- 
son,   224;    Kissinger,    57,    176, 
325,    709,    761,    765,    800,    808, 
810;    Martin,   454;    Sisco,   338; 
Symington,  74 
Sudan: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

254 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    787, 
884 
Swaney,  Russell   (Ingersoll),  303 
Swaziland,    international    telecom- 
munications convention 
(1973),  accession   (with  reser- 
vation), 318-319 
Sweden,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 
279,    359,    591,    663,    750,    787, 
883,  884,  931 
Switzerland: 

Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    130, 
235,   591,  623,  883,  884,  932 
TWA-Swissair      agreement      on 
airline    capacity,    announce- 
ment, 113 
U.S.     Ambassador     (Dominick), 
confirmation,  319 
Symington,  Stuart,  72 
Syria: 

Claims,  notice  of  time  of  filing 
by  U.S.  nationals,  announce- 
ment, 228 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    427, 

458,  591,  624,  835,  836 
U.S.  economic  aid,  332 
U.S.    sale    of    wheat    and    rice, 
Presidential      determination, 
24 
Visits     of     Secretary     Kissinger 
(Kissinger),  287,  476,  482 


Tanzania,        international        coffee 
agreement  (1968),  protocol  for 
continuation    in    force,    signa- 
ture, 883 
Tariffs,  U.S.: 
.Oil      and      petroleum      products 

(Ford),  134 
Reduction,       proposed       (Malm- 
gren),  348 
Tariffs    and   trade,    general   agree- 
ment on: 


Tariffs  and  trade — Continued 

Protocol  for  accession  of  Bang- 
ladesh, acceptance,  Pakistan, 
235 

Revisions,  proposed  (Malmgren), 
352 
Technical   consultations   and   train- 
ing,    grant     agreement     with 
Portugal,  496 
Technical      cooperation,      bilateral 
agreements: 

Iran:  396;  Kissinger,  402;  text, 
404 

Saudi  Arabia,  396 
Telecommunications: 

International    telecommunication 
convention    (1973):    Canada, 
591;     Colombia,     623;     Den- 
mark,    279;     Ecuador,    591 
Fiji,     750;     Maldives,     591 
Malta      (with     reservation) 
359;        Netherlands,        459 
South      Africa,      279,      459 
Swaziland      (with      reserva- 
tion), 318-319;  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  884;  U.K.,  459 

International  Telecommunication 
Union,  U.S.  income  tax, 
agreement  with  U.S.  re 
reimbursement   for,    664 

Telegraph  regulations  (1973), 
and  telephone  regulations 
(1973):  Central  African  Re- 
public, Fiji,  591;  German 
Democratic  Republic,  279; 
Greece,  663;  Jamaica,  130; 
Madagascar,  Netherlands, 
279;  New  Zealand,  591; 
Yugoslavia,  884 
Terrorism: 

Consular  Agent  Egan,  murder  of 
(Kissinger),  377 

Crimes  against  persons  and  re- 
.  lated  extortion  of  interna- 
tional significance,  conven- 
tion (1971)  to  prevent  and 
punish,  ratification,  Mexico 
527 

Protection  of  diplomats,  conven- 
tion (1973):  Australia,  235; 
Ecuador,  459;  Ghana,  663; 
Guatemala,  164;  Hungary, 
527;  Italy,  235;  Nicaragua, 
427;  Romania  (with  reserva- 
tion), 235;  U.K.,  Yugoslavia, 
164 
Textiles: 

Cotton,  bilateral  agreements: 
Egypt,  279;  Jamaica,  359, 
624;  Malaysia,  131;  Malta, 
235;  Nicaragua,  360;  Pakis- 
tan, 836;  Portugal,  360; 
Romania,  884;  Thailand, 
664,  751 


Textiles — Continued 

Cotton,  wool,  and  man-made  fiber 
textiles  and  textile  products, 
bilateral  agreements:  China, 
Republic   of,   836;    Malaysia, 
932;   Mexico,   751;   Portugal, 
528;  Singapore,  836 
International     Cotton     Institute, 
articles         of         agreement 
(1966):  Nigeria,  259;  Spain, 
527 
International   trade   in,   arrange- 
ment    (1973):     Brazil,     96; 
Paraguay,  Poland,  Romania, 
279;  Yugoslavia,  427 
Wool  and  man-made  fiber  textile 
products,  trade   in,  bilateral 
agreements:    Malaysia,    131; 
Singapore,  280 
Thailand:    Kissinger,    725;    Vance, 
111 
Position  on  use  of  U.S.  Marines 
in  rescue  of  U.S.  merchant 
ship    Mayaguez :    Kissinger, 
731,  753,  755,  757;  Masters, 
827 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    234, 

396,  664,  751,  835 
U.S.   Ambassador    (Whitehouse), 

confirmation,   751 
U.S.       relations,       question       of 
change:    Ford,    434;    Kissin- 
ger, 668,  734,  753,  758,  759 
Thatcher,     Margaret     (Kissinger), 

293 
Thomas,  George  (Kissinger),  471 
Thomas,  Helen,  434,  543,  550,  676, 

806,  891,  900 
Thorsson,  Inga  (quoted),  74 
Togo,    treaties,    agreements,    etc., 

703,  704,  750,  787,  883 
Toon,  Malcolm,  932 
Tourism,  World  Tourism  Organiza- 
tion, Statutes  (1970):  Bangla- 
desh, 556;  Belgium,  884;  Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia,  Dahomey,  Ec- 
uador, El  Salvador,  556;   Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic,  787; 
Hungary,    556;    Ireland,    884; 
Israel,  556;  Jamaica,  Malaysia, 
Mauritania,      884;      Mongolia, 
Netherlands,  787;  Poland,  556; 
Sudan,     Togo,     787;     Uganda, 
556;  U.K.,  884;  U.S.,  787 
Trade        (Kissinger),       104,       499 
(quoted) 
Multilateral    trade    negotiations: 
217;    Bennett,    519;    Boeker, 
873;     Ford,     695;     Glitman, 
501;  Ingersoll,  302,  504,  637; 
Kissinger,  717,  844,  851,  854; 
Malmgren,  346 
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Trade — Continued 

Primary    commodities    and    raw 
materials:    Boeker,   872;   In- 
gersoll,   302,   505,   638;    Kis- 
singer,   103,    499    (quoted), 
609,  711,  765,  846,  849,  854, 
916;  Morey,  867,  869;  OECD, 
856 
Price    indexing    proposals:    Boe- 
ker, 870;  Kissinger,  714,  716, 
848,  916 
Textiles.  See  Textiles 
World  Trade   Week,  1975,  Proc- 
lamation, 687 
Trade,  US.: 

Cheese,    agreement    with    EEC, 

787 
Filberts,     Presidential     veto     of 
nontariff  restrictions 

(Ford),  228 
India-U.S.    Economic    and    Com- 
mercial Subcommission, 
meeting,  227 
Soviet-U.S.     trade.     See     under 

Soviet  Union 
U.S.  policy:  Glitman,  503;  Inger- 
soll,  634;  Kissinger,  104,  409 
(quoted),  504   (quoted) 
U.S.    Trade    Act    of    1974:    216; 
Ford,  180,  536,  653,  695,  876; 
Glitman,  497;  Ingersoll,  302, 
504,  636;  Kissinger,  58,  168, 
175,    365;     Malmgren,    346; 
Rogers,  66 
Generalized  tariff  preferences: 
Enders,    650;    Ford,     137, 
582,   696;    Kissinger,    168; 
Malmgren,     347;     Rogers, 
66 
Beneficiary  developing  coun- 
tries,   designation:    506; 
Executive  order,  507 
Implementation:     511;     Ben- 
nett, 519;    Glitman,   498 
Latin  America,  215 
Restrictions  on  oil  producing 
countries:  507;  Bennett, 
519;  Ford,  535,  696,  767; 
Glitman,  498;   Ingersoll, 
505,  637,  772;  Kissinger, 
168,  203,  205,  365 
Signature  (Ford),  137 
Soviet   reaction:    Ford,    180; 
Kissinger,   58,   104,   139, 
142,   175,   199,   203,  206, 
210,  263,  325,  609;  Sisco, 
338 
Trade  agreements  program: 
Administration,   Executive   or- 
der, 509 
19th     annual     report,     trans- 
mittal  (Ford),  695 
Trade  relations,  bilateral  agree- 
ment   with    Romania:     624; 
Ford,  661 


Trade,  U.S.— Continued 

Trade  relations — Continued 
Announcement  and  text,  655 
Proclamation,  661 
U.S.    Special   Representative   for 
Trade    Negotiations    (Dent), 
confirmation,  613 
Trademark       registration       treaty 
(1973),        with        regulations: 
Gabon,  Togo,  703 
Train,  Russell  E.  (quoted),  517 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Current  actions,  31,  55,  95,  130, 
163,  196,  234,  259,  279,  318, 
359,  396,  426,  458,  496,  527, 
555,  591,  623,  663,  703,  750, 
786,  835,  883,  931 
Executive    agreements,   proposed 

legislation   (Leigh),  829 
Law  of  treaties,  Vienna  conven- 
tion  (1969),  Sweden,  279 
Treaties    in    Force:    A    List    of 
Treaties  and  Other  Interna- 
tional   Agreements     of    the 
United   States   in   Force   on 
January    1,    1975,    released, 
319 
Trewhitt,  Henry  L.,  338 
Trinidad      and     Tobago,     treaties, 
agreements,  etc.,  55,  591,  787, 
883,  884 
Trucco,  Manuel,  722 
Truman,  Harry   (quoted),  530,  886 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands,     bilateral      U.S. -Japan 
agreements  re  use  of  interest 
accrued    and    for   provision   of 
products      and      services      by 
Japan,  664 
Tunisia: 

Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    623, 

884,  931 
U.S.     visit     of     Prime     Minister 
Nouira,  683 
Turbay  Ayala,  Julio  Cesar,  722 
Turkey:  Kissinger,  473;  Vance,  110 
Federal    Turkish    state   on   Cyp- 
rus,     unilateral      announce- 
ment:       Kissinger,       417n; 
Scali,  416;    Security  Council 
resolution,  418 
German    arms    shipments,    ques- 
tion of  (Kissinger),  289 
U.S.    military    aid    restrictions: 
Ford,  107,  180,  254,  534,  791; 
Kissinger,  3,  5,  203,  210,  263, 
324,   815-816,   820,   821,   823, 
824 
Visits     of     Secretary     Kissinger 
(Kissinger),    478,    815,    820, 
822,  823 
Turner,  Jack  H.,  858 
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Uganda,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

55,  556,  623,  884 
Ukrainian   Soviet   Socialist  Repub- 
lic, biological  weapons  conven- 
tion  (1972),  ratification,  703 
Ullman,  Al:  Ford,  693;  Malmgren, 

347 
UNCTAD     (U.N.     Conference     on 
Trade  and  Development) :  Kis- 
singer, 849 
UNHCR.  See  United  Nations  High 

Commissioner  for  Refugees 
UNICEF     (United     Nations     Chil- 
dren's    Fund),     grant     agree- 
ments  re    assistance    to    Indo- 
chinese  children   and  mothers, 
624,  751 
UNIDO  (United  Nations  Industrial 
Development       Organization): 
Bennett,  522;  Morey,  868 
United    Arab     Emirates,     interna- 
tional    trade     in     endangered 
species  of  wild  fauna  and  flora, 
convention,  accession,  259 
United   Kingdom:   Ford,  795;   Kis- 
singer, 100 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    163, 
164,  235,  459,  496,  591,  592, 
750,  883,  884 
U.S.    Ambassador    (Richardson), 
Ford,  335;  confirmation,  319 
U.S.  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Wil- 
son: Ford,  249,  250;  Kissin- 
ger, 214;  Wilson,  250,  252 
Visits    of    Secretary    Kissinger: 
Callaghan,     292;     Kissinger, 
292,  471 
United  Nations: 

Accomplishments  and  role:   Kis- 
singer,    726;     Morey,     869; 
Scali,    114,    276,    865;    Sisco, 
186 
Charter,     question     of     review: 
280c;     Morey,    869;    Rosen- 
stock,  120 
Committee  on  Food  Aid  Policies 
and  Programs  (Enders),  648 
Constructive     compromise,    need 

for  (Scali),  274 
Documents,    lists,    30,    306,    458, 

577,  702 
Environmental    program,    desig- 
nation     of      Environmental 
Protection    Agency    as    U.S. 
information        center,       an- 
nouncement, 517 
Khmer    Republic    representation, 
question       of       change       in 
(Scali),  50 
U.S.  public  opinion    (Scali),   117 
U.S.  Representative  (Moynihan), 
confirmation,  932 
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United  Nations — Continued 

U.S.        temporary       suspension, 
question   of    (Kissinger),   62 

United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development  (Kis- 
singer), 849 

United  Nations  Children's  Fund, 
grant  agreements  re  assist- 
ance to  Indochinese  children 
and  mothers,  624,  751 

United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram: Ford,  512;  Sisco,  186 

United  Nations  Disaster  Relief 
Office,  strengthening:  864; 
Segel,  53;  text  of  General  As- 
sembly resolution,  54 

United     Nations     High     Commis- 
sioner   for    Refugees:    Brown, 
745;     Ferguson,    27;    Kellogg, 
372 
Grant  agreements  with  U.S.  and 
amendments     re     assistance 
to    displaced    and    uprooted 
persons   in   South  Viet-Nam 
and  Laos,  788 

United  Nations  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Organization:  Bennett, 
522;  Morey,  868 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
in  the  Near  East  (Schaufele), 
128 

United  Nations  Special  Fund  (Fer- 
guson), 160 

UNRWA  (United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Pales- 
tine Refugees  in  the  Near 
East):  Schaufele,  128 

United  States  Bicentennial:  Ford, 
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Secretary  Kissinger  Holds  News  Conference  at  Brussels 


Following  is  the  transcript  of  a  news  con- 
ference held  by  Secretary  Kissinger  at  Brus- 
sels on  December  13  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
ministerial  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council. 

Press    release    530    dated    December    13 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, let  me  simply  say  that  I  thought  this 
was  a  most  useful,  very  amicable  meeting. 
The  new  format  of  restricted  sessions  makes 
for  a  better  dialogue  and  less  formal  state- 
ments. I  recognize  it  also  makes  for  more 
erratic  briefings,  since  not  all  delegations 
interpret  the  restrictions  in  a  similar  man- 
ner; and  we  will  sort  that  out  by  the  next 
NATO  meeting.  So,  for  those  of  you  who  have 
suffered  from  an  excessive  scrupulousness 
by  our  spokesman,  my  apologies. 

Let  me  take  your  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  lot  of  confusion 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  about  a  very  im- 
portant matter  which  bears  on  what  you 
discussed  here,  which  is — exactly  what  is  the 
American  policy  now  with  regard  to  the  price 
of  oil?  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  reports  on 
the  Enders  [Thomas  0.  Enders,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Economic  and  Business  Af- 
fairs] statement  at  Yale? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  My  colleague  Enders 
makes  so  many  statements  that  when  you  say 
"at  Yale"  you  imply  that  this  is  a  very  clearly 
circumscribed  event.  The  American  policy  on 
the  price  of  oil  is  that  we  believe  that  the 
present  oil  prices  are  too  high  and  that,  for 
the  sake  of  the  stability  and  progress  of  the 
world  economy,  it  should  be  reduced  and  that 
this  is  also  in  the  long-term  interest  of  the 
producers. 

In  the  absence  of  these  price  reductions,  it 
is  our   policy  that   the   consuming   nations 


should  improve  their  cooperation  in  order 
to  withstand  the  impact  of  these  high  prices 
and  also  to  provide  incentives  for  an  ulti- 
mate reduction  of  prices.  One  of  these  efforts 
to  mitigate  the  impact  of  high  oil  prices  is  to 
develop  alternative  sources  of  energy,  and 
there  have  been  some  studies  on  whether  an 
incentive  should  be  created  for  these  al- 
ternative sources  of  energy  by  creating  a 
floor  price  so  that  if  the  price  of  oil  sinks  be- 
low that  of  the  alternative  sources  of  energy, 
there  won't  be  massive  economic  dislocation. 
But  at  this  point,  this  is  a  subject  of  study 
and  consideration.  It  is  not  a  governmental 
decision,  and  as  I  said,  I  think  my  colleague 
Enders  was  speaking  in  an  academic  environ- 
ment academically. 

Q.  Concerning  the  energy  problem,  Mr. 
Secretary,  do  you  think  that  there  is  any  con- 
tradiction between  the  way  the  United  States 
wants  to  start  cooperation  and  the  French 
way;  and  after  your  meeting  with  Mr.  Sau- 
vagnargues  [Jean  Sauvagnargues,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  French  Republic], 
do  you  think  that  agreement  can  be  reached 
on  the  problem  between  both  President  Ford 
and  Giscard  d'Estaing  in  Martinique  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  are  approaching 
the  meeting  in  Martinique  with  the  attitude 
of  intending  to  find  a  solution  to  the  differ- 
ences that  may  exist.  In  principle,  we  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  a  contradiction ;  in  fact, 
we  believe  that  consumer  cooperation  is  the 
prerequisite  to  producer  dialogue,  because 
otherwise  the  consumer-producer  dialogue  is 
going  to  turn  into  a  repetition  on  multi- 
lateral basis  of  the  bilateral  dialogues  that 
are  already  going  on. 

So  we  believe  that  solution  is  possible  and 
that  the  two  approaches,  which  are  not  con- 
tradictory, can  be  reconciled;  and  I  would 
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like  to  point  out  that  at  the  Washington 
Energy  Conference  last  year  [February 
1974]  the  United  States  proposed  that  con- 
sumer cooperation  should  be  followed  by  con- 
sumer-producer dialogue.  In  short,  we  are 
going  to  Martinique  with  the  attitude  that  a 
solution  is  possible  in  the  common  interest 
of  all  of  the  consumers  and,  ultimately,  in 
the  common  interest  of  both  consumers  and 
producers. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  [after]  the  Atlan- 
tic Council,  if  you  [feel]  that  there  are  yet 
major  differences  to  overcome  in  the  oil 
strategy,  and  second,  if  you  are  concerned 
about  the  present  status  of  the  alliance  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  if  you  ask  of  your  allies 
an  extra  effort  in  this  area? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  On  oil  strategy,  I 
think  there  is  agreement — or  I  had  the  im- 
pression that  there  is  agreement — about  the 
sequence  of  moves  that  should  be  undertaken. 
Whether  the  definition  of  what  constitutes 
consumer  cooperation  is  as  yet  homogeneous, 
I  am  not  sure;  but  we  will  try  to  work  that 
out  in  Martinique.  We  certainly  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  consumers  should  exhaust  their 
energy  in  disputes  among  themselves.  We  are 
going  to  Martinique  with  a  positive  attitude 
and  with  the  intention  of  finding  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  the  sequence,  which  I  think 
will  be  relatively  easy,  and  the  definition  of 
consumer  cooperation,  which  we  believe  to 
be  possible. 

With  respect  to  the  Mediterranean,  this  is 
of  course  an  area  of  concern.  It  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  NATO  Council,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  there  were  significant  differences 
of  opinion. 

Q.  We  heard  that  in  the  ministerial  meet- 
ing you  mentioned  to  your  colleagues  that 
you  are  pessimistic  regarding  a  -peaceful 
settlement  in  the  Middle  East.  Is  it  because 
of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  or  is  it  because 
of  the  oil  crisis? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  is  totally  untrue. 
I  did  not  express  pessimism  about  the  possi- 
bility of  a  peaceful  settlement.  My  sentence 
structure  is  so  complicated  that  my  colleagues 
sometimes  miss  the  end  of  the  sentence  and 


concentrate  on  the  beginning  [laughter].  So 
I  would  like  to  make  absolutely  clear  that 
I  am  not  pessimistic  about  the  possibility  of 
a  peaceful  settlement.  The  United  States  is 
making  a  major  effort  to  produce  progress 
toward  a  peaceful  settlement,  and  I  am  not 
at  all  pessimistic  about  it.  Quite  the  contrary. 

Q.  Can  you  put  an  end  to  these  rumors 
that  there  is  an  American  special  army  which 
is  training  now  to  occupy  Arab  oilfields  as 
one  of  your  ways  to  get — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  is  no  American 
army  that  is  being  trained  to  take  over  Arab 
oilfields. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  hope  of  further  politi- 
cal progress  in  the  Middle  East  before  Brezh- 
nev's visit  to  Cairo  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  United  States 
cannot  make  its  actions  dependent  on  the 
travels  of  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  there- 
fore we  will  do  our  best  to  make  progress  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  As  you  know,  I  have  had 
talks  with  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Israel, 
and  I  expect  to  see  him  again  in  January,  but 
we  are  not  following  a  timetable  which  is 
dictated  by  the  travels  of  Mr.  Brezhnev  nor, 
may  I  say,  have  we  been  asked  by  any  Arab 
government  to  gear  our  actions  to  the  trav- 
els of  Mr.  Brezhnev. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  major  part  of  the 
discussions  held  here  this  week  dealt  with 
questions  of  defense.  What  part  of  the  Coun- 
cil time  was  devoted  to  the  humanitarian 
problem  of  alleviating  the  suffering  of 
200,000  Greek  Cypriot  refugees  who  are 
spending  the  winter  in  tents  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  you  know,  I  have 
spent  personally  a  great  deal  of  time  with 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Greece  and  Turkey, 
seeing  each  of  them  several  times  each  day 
with  the  intention  of  narrowing  the  differ- 
ences and  finding  an  acceptable  basis  for  ne- 
gotiation. I  did  this  because  ultimately  the 
alleviation  of  the  suffering  of  the  refugees 
in  Cyprus,  with  which  the  U.S.  Government 
is  profoundly  concerned,  can  best  be  achieved 
through  a  political  solution  of  the  Cyprus 
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problem.  While  I  do  not  want  to  make  any 
comments  about  these  conversations,  I  am 
more  hopeful  than  I  was  before  I  arrived 
that  progress  is  possible  and  may  become 
visible  as  events  unfold. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  U.S.  Government 
is  profoundly  concerned  with  the  fate  of  the 
refugees  and  will  in  the  interlude  between 
now  and  a  political  settlement  do  its  utmost 
to  ease  their  plight.  Morever,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  prepared  to  use  its  influence  with 
the  parties  to  bring  about  a  settlement  which 
is  just  and  equitable. 

As  far  as  the  NATO  meeting  itself  is  con- 
cerned, it  was  thought  best  not  to  turn  it 
into  a  confrontation,  and  I  must  say  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  Greece  and  Turkey  both 
spoke  with  restraint  and  wisdom  and  in  a 
manner  which  I  think  contributed  to  the 
hopes  for  a  peaceful  solution  which  we  all 
share,  and  which  may  have  been  brought 
somewhat  closer. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  your  talks  with  the 
two  Ministers  contributed  to  moderation  be- 
tween the  two  countries  and  that  after  your 
talks  with  them  that  the  intercommunal 
talks  in  Cyprus  will  start  soon? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  intercommunal  talks  that  any 
announcement  with  respect  to  that  would 
have  to  come  from  Nicosia.  And  this  is  a 
matter  for  the  two  communities  to  decide 
and  not  for  the  American  Secretary  of  State 
to  determine  or  to  announce.  It  is  my  im- 
pression that  the  talks — I  don't  know  wheth- 
er the  talks  contributed  to  an  atmosphere  of 
moderation  or  could  build  on  an  existing  at- 
mosphere of  moderation.  As  I  said,  I  am 
more  hopeful  than  I  was  when  I  came  here 
that  progress  can  be  made. 

Q.  I  am  a  little  puzzled  by  your  expression 
of  hope.  A  senior  American  official  said  ear- 
lier that  very  little  could  come  out  of  these 
discussions  in  view  of  the  American  Con- 
gress' action  to  cut  off  aid  to  Turkey.  Doesn't 
that  still  pertain? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  still  pertains  to 
the  substance  of  the  talks.  The  question  con- 
cerns procedures.  I  believe  that  conditions 


exist  for  progress  and  negotiations.  I  also 
believe  that  the  actions  of  the  American 
Congress,  if  they  are  maintained,  will  impede 
this  progress.  I  have  said  so  repeatedly. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  on  the  anxiety  of 
Mr.  Brezhnev  for  the  European  summit — 
for  the  summit  of  the  European  Security 
Conference — and  the  recent  talks  in  France 
where  France  in  some  way  endorsed  the 
European  Security  Conference  summit  next 
year  in  Helsinki? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  United  States 
has  maintained  the  position,  which  it  adopted 
together  with  its  other  allies,  that  the  deci- 
sion on  whether  there  should  be  a  summit 
should  await  the  determination  of  the  results 
of  the  second  stage  of  the  conference.  This 
has  been  the  American  position  and  it  re- 
mains the  American  position,  and  it  is  that 
if  the  results  justify  it  we  are  prepared  to  go 
to  a  summit,  and  there  has  been  no  change 
in  our  position.  I  can't  interpret  the  Franco- 
Soviet  communique  because  it  has  been  ex- 
plained to  me  that  there  are  subtleties  in  the 
French  language  that  are  untranslatable  into 
English  [laughter].  If  that  is  so,  it  may  be 
that  they  follow  the  same  principles  that  I 
have  just  announced. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  after  your  conversation 
with  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Ministers,  you 
are  a  little  bit  encouraged.  Do  you  have  the 
impression  that  a  solution  can  be  achieved 
if  you  could,  for  example,  make  a  trip  to 
Athens,  Ankara,  and  Nicosia? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  None  of  you  will  ever 
know  whether  I  understand  French  or  not 
[laughter],  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  my 
answer  [laughter].  I  would  like  to  repeat 
what  I  said  in  reply  to  Mr.  Freed  [Kenneth 
J.  Freed,  Associated  Press].  Whether  sub- 
stantive progress  can  be  made  depends  in 
part  on  certain  domestic  legislative  issues 
that  are  yet  to  be  resolved  in  the  United 
States.  I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  again 
what  I  have  said  repeatedly — that  the  United 
States  supports  aid  for  Turkey  not  in  order 
to  take  sides  in  the  Greek-Turkish  dispute 
and  not  as  a  favor  to  Turkey,  but  because  it 
believes  it  is  essential  for  the  security  of  the 
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West.  Now,  if  I  understood  the  question  cor- 
rectly— whether  it  involves  travels  to  An- 
kara, Athens,  and  Nicosia — we  believe  that 
the  major  problem  is  to  get  the  talks  started. 
And  once  the  talks  are  started  with  the  right 
attitude,  the  United  States  will  be  prepared 
to  do  what  the  parties  request  to  accelerate 
them  and  to  help  them  along.  But  I  think  we 
cannot  determine  this  until  the  talks  have 
been  started.  But  I  hope  that  progress  can 
be  made,  and  fairly  soon. 

Q.  Mr.  Kissinger,  you  speak  French  with- 
out subtlety.  Very  simply,  it  seems  that  some 
time  ago  you  were  very  concerned  about  the 
internal  Italian  political  situation.  Are  you 
still  so  concerned? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  do  not  believe  that 
I  have  stated  any  public  views  on  the  interior 
situation  of  Italy.  It  is  always  complicated 
and  always  seems  to  get  solved,  and  I  think 
that  I  have  so  much  difficulty  conducting 
foreign  policy  that  I  don't  want  to  get  in- 
volved in  the  domestic  politics  of  the  country 
that  produced  Machiavelli  [laughter]. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  that  you  were 
not  familiar  with  the  subtleties  of  the  French 
language,  but  I  heard  yesterday  that  you 
asked  Mr.  Sauvagnargues  for  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  paragraph  of  the  Rambouillet 
communique  on  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference. Mr.  Sauvagnargues  gave  it  to  you. 
He  sa,id  that  it  had  the  same  meaning  as  the 
Vladivostok  communique,  and  you  said  that 
you  did  not  agree.  Is  this  true? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  as  a  matter 
of  principle  we  should  not  begin  the  practice 
of  restricted  sessions  by  then  discussing  what 
went  on  in  restricted  session.  If,  as  I  pointed 
out  before,  the  communique  from  Rambouil- 
let has  the  same  meaning  as  the  communique 
in  Vladivostok,  then,  of  course,  we  agree  with 
it  [laughter].  If  it  has  a  different  meaning, 
then  we  would  obviously  have  that  degree 
of  disagreement  with  it,  since  only  two  weeks 
before  we  found  another  formulation  better. 
But  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  French  state- 
ment that  it  has  exactly  the  same  meaning. 


Q.  You  are  the  representative  of  the  most 
powerful  and  the  richest  nation  in  the  world. 
You  therefore  have  an  enormous  influence 
to  which  is  added  your  own  well-known  per- 
sonal dynamism.  However,  a  number  of  coun- 
tries and  people  are  concerned  because  your 
power  gives  you  the  appearance  of  an  ele- 
phant. When  an  elephant  turns  around,  he 
sometimes  does  damage — even  when  making 
a  gesture  of  friendship.  What  are  you  doing 
personally,  Mr.  Kissinger,  to  see  to  it  that 
the  elephant  retains  his  goodness  but  is  not 
too  heavy  when  he  leans  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion [laughter]  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  that  this  is  a 
serious  question  actually,  and  it  is  a  problem 
that  the  United  States,  because  of  its  scale, 
can  produce  consequences  with  the  best  of 
intentions  that  are  out  of  scale  for  some  of 
its  allies  and  partners.  Now,  knowing  the 
problem  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  you 
know  how  to  solve  it,  and  as  I  pointed  out 
yesterday  to  some  of  my  colleagues,  in  the 
economic  field,  for  example,  we  are  prepared 
to  discuss  with  our  friends  our  long-term  in- 
tentions and  to  hear  their  views  before  we 
make  any  irrevocable  decisions.  And  the  best 
solution  we  have  is,  one,  that  we  should  be 
aware  of  the  problem,  and  secondly,  that  we 
should  have  intensive  consultations  with  our 
allies  in  more  fields  than  has  been  customary 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  learn  our 
views  and  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  learn 
their  concerns.  I  know  the  word  "consulta- 
tion" is  one  of  these  that  produces  linguis- 
tic difficulties,  and  we  are  happy  to  call  it 
by  some  other  name  if  it  helps  matters. 

Q.  [Can  you  say  what  you  feel  will  be  the 
impact  of]  the  economic  recession  and  high 
oil  prices  on  the  NATO  military  alliance? 
Either  now  or  in  the  future? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Some  of  these  ac- 
counts have  an  even  greater  sense  of  the  dra- 
matic than  the  officials'.  The  basic  issue  is 
that  in  the  twenties  and  thirties  the  problem 
of  the  industrialized  countries  was  depres- 
sion. Gradually  a  theory  was  developed,  the 
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Keynesian  theory,  which  was  a  means  of 
overcoming  depressions,  and  when  it  was 
applied  on  a  sufficiently  massive  scale,  it 
worked.  The  problem  of  the  industrialized 
world  since  the  war  has  been  inflation — and 
inflation  that  sometimes  continues  even  dur- 
ing periods  of  recession.  This  is  an  inherent 
problem  of  all  Western  societies  for  which 
no  adequate  theory  exists ;  and  therefore  now 
under  the  impact  of  high  oil  prices,  of  con- 
current inflation  and  potential  recession,  it 
is  necessary  to  take  decisive  action  to  main- 
tain both  the  economic  stability  and  progress 
and  the  political  stability  of  these  countries. 
This  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  of  course  if  it 
isn't  mastered,  political  instability  will  grow, 
and  therefore  it  is  bound  to  affect  defense. 
This  is  a  problem  with  which  I  believe 
all  my  colleagues  agreed,  and  some  of  whom 
stated  it  much  more  eloquently  than  I  did, 
and  in  which  I  had  the  impression  that  all 
the  delegations  agreed  to  work  with  great 
seriousness  even  in  the  absence  of  the  ade- 
quate conception  of  how  to  approach  it. 

Q.  Can  we  go  back  to  the  Turkish  question? 
You  said  before  leaving  Washington  that  a 
cutoff  in  military  aid  to  Turkey  might  under- 
mine your  talks  on  the  Cyprus  question.  You 
have  now  had  three  days  of  talks  with  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  Foreign  Ministers.  Would 
you  now  say  in  fact  that  it  did  undermine 
your  conversations? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  maintain  two  points 
which  I  think  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind. 
I  cannot  repeat  them  often  enough. 

American  aid  to  Turkey  is  not  given  as  a 
favor  to  Turkey.  It  is  given  for  the  common 
defense  of  the  West.  And  when  we  start 
stopping  aid  to  affect  immediate  tactical  is- 
sues, we  will  over  a  period  of  time  under- 
mine the  cohesion  of  the  alliance — the  se- 
curity of  the  West — and  create  a  totally 
wrong  impression  of  the  nature  of  our  mili- 
tary aid.  I  therefore  believe  it  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  things  that  has  been  done. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  the  talks — the 
talks  as  they  have  been  now  have  not  yet 
been  undermined  by  it.  If  the  aid  is  discon- 


tinued, however,  progress  is  extremely  un- 
likely. Therefore  we  have  held  the  talks  up 
to  now  in  the  context  of  a  situation  in  which 
progress  can  be  made.  It  is  my  judgment  that 
this  progress  will  become  very  difficult  if  the 
aid  is  discontinued. 

Let  me  just  make  one  other  point.  I'm  not 
saying  this  in  order  to  back  Turkey  against 
Greece.  I  stated  on  Saturday  in  Washington 
that  the  United  States  believes  that  concilia- 
tion on  the  part  of  Turkey  is  very  important 
and  that  it  will  support  a  solution  which  is 
fair  to  all  sides,  and  that  was  the  spirit  with 
which  I  talked  to  both  Foreign  Ministers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  after  this  Ministerial 
Council  meeting  NATO  will  remain  more 
united  and  coherent? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  this  meeting 
was  probably  the  best  that  I've  attended  as 
Secretary  of  State.  Probably  because  the  for- 
mat of  the  restricted  meeting  and  the  absence 
of  formal  speeches  and  a  freer  give-and- 
take  permitted  a  discussion  of  the  more  es- 
sential issues,  and  secondly,  because  I  have 
the  impression  that  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  alliance  understand  the  fundamental  is- 
sues that  confront  the  West  and  acted  in  a 
cooperative  and  constructive  spirit,  and  there 
were  no  significant  divisions. 


North  Atlantic  Ministerial  Council 
Meets  at  Brussels 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  communique  is- 
sued on  December  13  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
regular  ministerial  meeting  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  at  Brussels. 

Press  release  532  dated  December  16 

1.  The  North  Atlantic  Council  met  in  Min- 
isterial session  in  Brussels  on  12th  and  13th 
December,  1974.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
which  marked  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the 
Alliance,  Ministers  noted  with  satisfaction 
that  member  countries  remain  firmly  com- 
mitted  to  the   Alliance  and  that  this   had 
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found  solemn  expression  in  the  Ottawa  Dec- 
laration. 

2.  Ministers  reviewed  developments  in 
East- West  relations.  They  noted  the  progress, 
albeit  uneven,  towards  detente  over  the  past 
six  months.  They  stated  their  readiness  to 
continue  their  efforts  to  make  progress  in 
their  negotiations  and  exchanges  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
aimed  at  steady  improvement  in  East-West 
relations.  Noting,  however,  the  increase  in 
the  military  strength  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  security 
is  the  prerequisite  for  the  policy  of  detente, 
they  expressed  their  determination  to  main- 
tain their  own  defensive  military  strength. 

3.  Ministers  had  a  broad  discussion  on  the 
implications  of  the  current  economic  situa- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  Alliance  defense 
and  noted  the  efforts  made  at  both  the  na- 
tional and  international  levels  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  confronting  the  economies  of 
the  allied  countries.  They  reaffirmed  their 
determination  to  seek  appropriate  solutions 
in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual  con- 
fidence which  characterizes  their  relations. 
Ministers  decided  to  continue  to  consult  on 
the  repercussions  of  economic  developments 
on  areas  within  the  direct  sphere  of  compe- 
tence of  the  Alliance. 

4.  Ministers  noted  that  at  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  there 
had  been  enough  progress  to  show  that  sub- 
stantial results  were  possible.  Nonetheless, 
important  questions  remain  to  be  resolved. 
Ministers  expressed  the  undiminished  deter- 
mination of  their  Governments  to  work  pa- 
tiently and  constructively  towards  balanced 
and  substantial  results  under  all  the  agenda 
headings  of  the  Conference,  so  as  to  bring 
about  a  satisfactory  conclusion  to  the  Con- 
ference as  a  whole  as  soon  as  may  be  possible. 

5.  Ministers  of  the  participating  countries 
reviewed  the  state  of  the  negotiations  in 
Vienna  on  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduc- 
tions. These  negotiations  have  as  their  gen- 
eral objective  to  contribute  to  a  more  stable 
relationship  and  to  the  strengthening  of  peace 
and  security  in  Europe,  and  their  success 
would  advance  detente.  These  Ministers  were 
resolved  to  pursue  these  negotiations  with  a 


view  to  ensuring  undiminished  security  for 
all  parties,  at  a  lower  level  of  forces  in  Cen- 
tral Europe.  They  reaffirmed  their  commit- 
ment to  the  establishment  of  approximate 
parity  in  the  form  of  an  agreed  common 
ceiling  for  the  ground  force  manpower  of 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  in  the  area  of 
reductions.  They  considered  that  a  first  phase 
reduction  agreement  covering  United  States 
and  Soviet  ground  forces  would  be  an  im- 
portant and  practical  first  step  in  this  direc- 
tion. They  noted  that  the  negotiations  have, 
so  far,  not  produced  results  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  a  constructive  response  to  the 
Allied  proposals  would  soon  be  forthcoming. 
They  reaffirmed  the  importance  they  attach 
to  the  principle  to  which  they  adhere  in  these 
negotiations  that  NATO  forces  should  not 
be  reduced  except  in  the  context  of  a  Mutual 
and  Balanced  Force  Reduction  Agreement 
with  the  East. 

6.  Ministers  heard  a  report  from  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  State  on  the  con- 
tinuing United  States  efforts  towards  the 
further  limitation  of  strategic  offensive  arms 
in  the  light  of  President  Ford's  recent  talks 
with  Mr.  Brezhnev.  They  noted  with  satis- 
faction the  significant  progress  towards  limi- 
tation of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  achieved 
in  Vladivostok.  They  expressed  the  hope  that 
this  progress  will  lead  to  the  early  conclu- 
sion of  a  satisfactory  SALT  II  Agreement. 
They  also  expressed  appreciation  for  contin- 
uing consultations  within  the  Alliance  with 
respect  to  the  SALT  negotiations. 

7.  The  Ministers  reviewed  the  develop- 
ments concerning  Berlin  and  Germany  which 
have  taken  place  since  their  last  meeting  in 
June  1974,  especially  as  regards  the  appli- 
cation of  those  provisions  of  the  Quadri- 
partite Agreement  relating  to  the  Western 
Sectors  of  Berlin.  They  considered,  in  partic- 
ular, traffic  and  ties  between  the  Western 
Sectors  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
and  the  representation  abroad  of  the  inter- 
ests of  those  sectors  by  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany.  They  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance to  the  viability  and  security  of  the  city 
of  all  provisions  of  the  Quadripartite  Agree- 
ment. The  Ministers  also  emphasized  that 
there  is  an  essential  connection  between  de- 
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tente  in  Europe  and  the  situation  relating 
to  Berlin. 

8.  Ministers  expressed  their  concern  about 
the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  which  could 
have  dangerous  consequences  for  world  peace 
and  thus  for  the  security  of  the  members  of 
the  Alliance.  They  reaffirmed  the  overriding 
importance  they  attach  to  fresh  progress 
towards  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  this  area. 
They  likewise  welcomed  the  contributions 
which  Allied  Governments  continue  to  make 
to  United  Nations  peace-keeping  activities. 
Ministers  noted  the  report  on  the  situation 
in  the  Mediterranean  prepared  by  the  Per- 
manent Council  on  their  instructions.  They 
found  the  instability  in  the  area  disquieting, 
warranting  special  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the  Allies.  They  invited  the  Permanent  Coun- 
cil to  continue  consultations  on  this  subject 
and  to  report  further. 

9.  As  regards  Greek-Turkish  relations, 
Ministers  heard  a  report  by  the  Secretary 
General  under  the  terms  of  his  watching 
brief  established  by  the  Ministerial  session 
of  May  1964.  They  expressed  the  firm  hope 
that  relations  between  these  two  Allied  coun- 
tries would  rapidly  return  to  normal. 

10.  Ministers  noted  the  progress  of  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  the  Challenges  of 
Modern  Society,  especially  on  solar  and  geo- 
thermal  energy  resources  as  well  as  on  coast- 
al water  pollution,  improved  sewage  disposal, 
urban  transport  and  health  care.  Ministers 
also  noted  the  start  of  projects  on  the  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  wastes  and  action  to  fol- 
low up  completed  CCMS  studies  on  the 
prevention  of  ocean  oil  spills,  road  safety 
improvement,  cleaner  air  and  purer  river 
water,  thus  enhancing  the  quality  of  life  for 
their  citizens. 

11.  The  Ministers  directed  the  Council  in 
permanent  session  to  consider  and  decide  on 
the  date  and  place  of  the  Spring  session  of 
the  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Council. 


U.S.  and  Spain  Hold  Second  Session 
of  Talks  on  Cooperation 

Text  of  Joint  Communique  ' 

The  second  round  of  negotiations  on  Span- 
ish-American cooperation  took  place  in 
Washington  from  December  9  to  12.  The 
Spanish  delegation  was  headed  by  Under 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  His  Excel- 
lency Juan  Jose  Rovira,  and  included  mem- 
bers of  the  Spanish  Foreign  Office  and  mili- 
tary representatives  led  by  General  Gutier- 
rez Mellado  of  the  Spanish  High  General 
Staff.  The  American  delegation  was  headed 
by  Ambassador-at-Large  Robert  McCloskey 
and  included  members  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  led  by  Rear  Admiral  Patrick 
Hannifin. 

The  conversations  proceeded  according  to 
the  agenda  and  work  program  adopted  at  the 
first  round  of  talks  held  in  Madrid  in  No- 
vember. This  second  round  focussed  on  the 
defense  aspects  in  the  relationship  between 
the  two  countries  in  the  light  of  the  Joint 
Declaration  of  Principles  signed  last  July, 
and  included  exchanges  of  views  on  this  sub- 
ject by  the  military  advisors  of  the  two  del- 
egations.2 Both  sides  described  their  respec- 
tive positions  and  proceeded  to  explore  areas 
for  more  detailed  discussions. 

The  conversations  took  place  in  a  frank 
and  cordial  atmosphere  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  next  round  of  talks  will  take  place 
in  Madrid  on  January  27.  The  Spanish  Am- 
bassador, His  Excellency,  Jaime  Alba,  hosted 
a  lunch  for  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Robert 
Ingersoll  and  the  American  delegation,  and 
Ambassador  McCloskey  offered  a  lunch  to 
Under  Secretary  Rovira  and  the  Spanish  del- 
egation. 


issued  on  Dec.  12   (text  from  press  release  524). 
2  For   text   of   the    declaration,   see   Bulletin   of 
Aug.  5,  1974,  p.  231. 
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U.S.  Abstains  on  Proposed  OAS  Resolution  To  Rescind 
the  Sanctions  Against  Cuba 


The  15th  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  was  held  at  Quito  November 
8-12  to  consider  a  resolution  to  rescind  the 
sanctions  against  Cuba.  The  resolution  did 
not  obtain  the  two-thirds  majority  required 
under  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Recip- 
rocal Assistance  (Rio  Treaty).  Following  is 
a  statement  made  in  the  meeting  on  Novem- 
ber 12  by  Deputy  Secretary  Robert  S.  Inger- 
soll,  who  was  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion, together  with  the  transcript  of  a  news 
conference  held  after  the  meeting  by  William 
D.  Rogers,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  and  William  S.  Mailliard, 
U.S.  Permanent  Representative  to  the  OAS. 


STATEMENT  BY  DEPUTY  SECRETARY  INGERSOLL 
IN  THE  OAS  MEETING  OF  CONSULTATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  Foreign  Min- 
isters and  Special  Delegates:  We  have  re- 
mained silent  prior  to  the  vote  because  we 
wished  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  in- 
fluencing by  our  remarks  or  by  our  actions 
the  outcome  of  this  Meeting  of  Consultation. 
Now  I  think  a  word  of  explanation  of  our 
vote  is  in  order. 

As  most  of  you  are  aware,  the  United 
States  was  initially  opposed  to  a  review  of 
Resolution  I  at  this  time.  We  were  persuaded 
by  other  nations  that  the  issue  should  be 
discussed.  We  voted  for  the  convocation 
of  this  meeting.  And  we  have  carefully  at- 
tended these  sessions  and  considered  the 
statements  of  each  of  the  members. 

The  resolution  convoking  this  meeting  re- 
ceived unanimous  approval  in  the  Perma- 
nent Council  of  the  OAS.  It  placed  before  us 


the  important  question  of  sanctions  against 
Cuba.  Ten  years  have  passed  since  Resolution 
I  was  enacted  by  the  Ninth  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
It  is  natural  that  we  should  review  that 
decision. 

We  recognize  that  a  majority  now  exists 
for  lifting  sanctions.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
also  recall  that  the  measures  contained  in 
Resolution  I  were  adopted  in  1964  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  OAS  member 
states.  Some  states  here  today  were,  with 
good  reason,  among  the  most  persuasive  ad- 
vocates of  sanctions.  For  some  of  us,  evidence 
of  Cuban  hostility  is  fresh  in  our  minds. 
Though  10  years  have  passed,  the  states  of 
the  Americas  have  still  received  no  clear 
satisfaction  that  Cuba  has  abandoned  the 
export  of  revolution. 

We  have  also  taken  into  account  another 
consideration.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
new  dialogue  not  merely  that  we  consider 
the  major  issues  confronting  this  hemi- 
sphere, but  that  we  do  so  in  the  spirit  Pres- 
ident Rodriguez  Lara  of  our  host  country, 
Ecuador,  so  well  laid  before  us  Friday,  when 
he  said  that  a  fundamental  part  of  our  re- 
sponsibility was  to: 

.  .  .  openly  and  freely  express  the  position  of  our 
countries.  — While  at  the  same  time  seeing  that  the 
possible  differences  of  opinion  that  may  arise  in  no 
way  affect  the  Inter-American  solidarity  that  we 
seek  to  strengthen. 

We  have  considered  all  these  factors  in 
coming  to  our  decision  to  abstain.  But  our 
abstention  should  not  be  taken  as  a  sign  of 
anything  other  than  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  voted  in  accordance  with  its  own 
perception  of  this  question  at  this  time.  We 
respect  the  views  of  the  majority  who  have 
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voted  for  this  resolution.  We  have  not  voted 
"no,"  and  we  have  not  worked  against  the 
resolution.  We  also  respect  the  views  of 
those  who  entertain  such  serious  reserva- 
tions with  respect  to  Cuba  and  who  therefore 
have  felt  it  necessary  to  vote  against. 

If  this  Meeting  of  Consultation  has  not 
produced  a  conclusive  result,  it  has  at  least 
aired  in  a  constructive  way  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  easy  solution  to  the  problem  of 
a  country  which  deals  with  some  on  the  basis 
of  hostility  and  with  others  on  the  basis  of 
a  more  normal  relationship. 

I  should  add  that  the  United  States  looks 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  Cuban  issue  is 
no  longer  a  divisive  issue  for  us.  Cuba  has 
absorbed  far  too  much  of  our  attention  in 
recent  years.  We  need  to  turn  our  energies 
to  the  more  important  questions.  We  must 
not  let  a  failure  of  agreement  on  the  Cuban 
issue  at  this  time  obscure  our  common  in- 
terest in  working  together  toward  mutually 
beneficial  relationships  on  the  major  issues 
of  this  decade. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  Government  of  Ecuador,  to 
President  Rodriguez  Lara,  and  to  Foreign 
Minister  Lucio-Paredes,  for  acting  as  hosts 
of  this  important  inter-American  meeting. 
We  are  fortunate  to  have  such  an  able  and 
experienced  chairman  in  Foreign  Minister 
Lucio-Paredes.  We  are  grateful  for  your  ex- 
cellent preparations  and  hospitality.  Your 
high  sense  of  responsibility  toward  the  inter- 
American  system  should  be  an  example  to 
us  all. 


NEWS   CONFERENCE   OF   ASSISTANT   SECRETARY 
ROGERS  AND  AMBASSADOR  MAILLIARD 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  where  you  are  going 
from  here? 

Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:  Back  to  Wash- 
ington.  [Laughter.] 

Q.  On  this  issue,  what  do  you  foresee? 

Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:  You  mean  on 
the  Cuban  issue  in  the  international  orga- 
nization concept?  Well,  I  would  say  that  since 


Text  of  Draft  OAS  Resolution  To  Rescind 
the  Sanctions  Against  Cuba  1 

Draft  Resolution  Submitted  by  the  Dele- 
gations of  Colombia,  Costa  Rica  and 
Venezuela 

Whereas: 

The  Permanent  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  by  resolution  CP/RES. 
117  (133-74)  of  September  20,  1974,  which 
was  approved  unanimously,  convoked  this 
Meeting  so  that  the  Organ  of  Consultation 
of  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance,  mindful  of  strict  respect  for  the 
principle  of  non-intervention  by  one  State  in 
the  affairs  of  other  States,  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  change  in  the  circumstances  prevail- 
ing when  measures  were  adopted  against  the 
Government  of  Cuba,  might  decide  whether 
the  rescinding  of  Resolution  I  of  the  Ninth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
1964,  is  justified; 

The  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Special  Delegates  stated  the  position  of  their 
respective  governments  with  regard  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  resolution  convoking 
the  meeting, 

The  Fifteenth  Meeting  of  Consultation 
of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

Resolves : 

1.  To  rescind  Resolution  I  of  the  Ninth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  held  in  Washington  in  1964. 

2.  To  request  the  Governments  of  the  Amer- 
ican States  to  faithfully  observe  the  principle 
of  non-intervention  and  to  abstain  from  any 
act  inconsistent  therewith. 

3.  To  inform  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  of  the  text  of  the  present 
resolution. 


1  The  resolution  did  not  obtain  the  two- 
thirds  majority  required  for  adoption;  the 
vote  was  12  to  3,  with  6  abstentions   (U.S.). 


the  resolution  failed,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  there's  no  change  in  the  legal 
status.  What  may  occur  in  bilateral  relation- 
ships of  various  member  countries  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Q.  On  the  basis  of  your  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  what  goes  on  inside  the  inter-Ameri- 
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can  community,  Mr.  Ambassador,  what  coun- 
tries do  you  think,  as  a  result  of  having 
failed  to  get  the  two-thirds  vote  they  wanted 
here,  might  just  go  ahead  and  recognize 
Cuba? 

Ambassador  Mailliard:  I  don't  think  I'd 
want  to  name  countries.  A  lot  of  statements 
have  been  made  over  the  last  few  weeks  and 
months  by  some  countries  that  said  no  matter 
whether  the  sanctions  were  lifted  or  not 
they  would  not  renew  relations.  Some  others 
said  they  probably  would.  I  don't  think  it's 
up  to  us  to  speculate  on  what  another  sov- 
ereign nation  is  going  to  do. 

Q.  Mr.  Rogers,  is  there  any  chance  that 
the  Cuban  issue  might  come  up  in  the  in- 
terval before  the  new-dialogue  meeting  in 
March  in  Buenos  Aires  or  the  General  As- 
sembly in  April? 

Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:  I  suppose  the 
answer  is  that  there's  a  chance  that  it  will. 
Obviously,  this  will  not  be  the  last  time  we 
will  hear  the  Cuban  issue,  and  it  could  come 
up  in  a  variety  of  fora.  I  think  it's  important 
to  point  out  that  Resolution  No.  I  of  the  1964 
meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  specifically  pro- 
vides that  the  Permanent  Council  is  author- 
ized to  deal  with  the  question  of  raising 
Cuban  sanctions  in  a  specific  manner  under 
specific  terms  set  down  in  that  very  resolu- 
tion. So  that  the  resolution  itself  establishes 
another  forum  in  which  this  question  can  be 
raised,  and  there  are  a  wide  variety  of  other 
juridical  ways  that  it's  imaginable  the  ques- 
tion will  come  up  in  the  OAS  itself. 

Q.  Mr.  Rogers,  we  understand  that  there 
have  been  some  private  conversations  around, 
I  assume  within  the  delegation  and  the  other 
foreign  delegations,  as  to  what  the  United 
States  might  accept  at  this  meeting.  Could 
you  tell  us  what  it  was  that  we  might  have 
accepted  that  they  never  offered  us  ? 

Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:  We  didn't 
have  any  fallback  positions,  Mr.  Manitzas 
[Frank  Manitzas,  CBS].  I  take  it  you're  say- 
ing in  terms  of  lifting  the  sanctions  itself? 
No.  Our  posture,  our  position  from  the  very 
beginning — and  we  attempted  to  make  this 


clear  to  the  other  member  states — was  that 
we  were  not  opposed  to  the  calling  of  this 
meeting  if  they  thought  it  desirable,  at  the 
Foreign  Ministers  level,  that  we  were  pre- 
pared to  come  and  participate  and  listen. 
We  adopted  the  policy  from  the  very  outset, 
and  carried  it  through  with  great  care,  of 
not  influencing  or  arm-twisting  any  other 
state  with  respect  to  their  position  or  vote. 
That  is  a  position  we  have  followed  through 
on  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this 
conference.  We  regard  that  as  an  affirmative 
contribution  to  the  dialogue  itself  at  this 
conference,  and  that  is  essentially  the  posi- 
tion we  brought  from  the  beginning  and 
carried  through  to  the  end  of  it. 

Q.  Then  there  was  no  language  that  they 
could  have  offered  you  in  the  resolution  on 
Cuba  that  you  could  have  voted  for — that 
the  United  States  could  have  voted  for? 

Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:  We  didn't 
have  any  fallback  position  that  we  were  pre- 
pared to  accept  on  this.  We  wanted  to  listen 
to  what  everyone  had  to  say  and  to  see  what 
the  essential  weight  of  opinion  was  on  the 
part  of  the  other  states. 

Q.  I'd  like  to  ask  you,  if  you  could  tell  us 
now,  the  degree  to  which  you  made  this  clear, 
your  delegation's  position  of  abstention  from 
debate,  and  any  resolution,  to  Foreign  Minis- 
ters with  whom  you  or  Secretary  Ingersoll 
met  here,  and  on  what  dates?  What  I  am 
driving  at  is  that  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  that  until  Saturday,  Latin  delegations 
were  not  really  sure  of  the  policy  you  just 
described,  and  we  ourselves  in  briefing  ses- 
sions here  were  being  given  the  impression 
that  there  was  a  fallback  position  and  that 
there  were  things  that  could  have  been  done, 
whereas  we  now  know,  as  do  the  Latin  coun- 
tries, that  your  instructions  were  to  abstain 
and  there  was  no  change  in  those  instruc- 
tions. 

Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:  That's  a  fair 
question.  I  think  I'd  like  to  divide  the  answer 
up  into  two  parts,  or  at  least  our  position  up 
into  two  parts,  because  we  thought  about  that 
very  carefully.  When  I  say  that,  I  mean 
the  time  when  we  would  announce  the  fact 
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that  we  were  going  to  abstain  with  respect 
to  the  resolution  drafted  in  Washington  and 
which  was  on  the  table  here  at  this  meeting. 

We  did  decide  at  the  very  outset  that  we 
would  adopt  what  I  personally  regard  as  a 
new  and  healthy  posture  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  was  not  to  pressure 
any  country  with  respect  to  our  point  of  view 
about  the  issues  at  the  meeting  or  with  re- 
spect to  how  that  country  ought  to  vote.  That 
posture  we  announced  long  before  the  meet- 
ing began,  and  as  I  say,  we  followed  through 
the  entire  meeting,  both  in  the  halls  of  the 
meeting  room  itself  and  in  our  private  con- 
versations with  the  other  delegations,  in  a 
manner  which  was  utterly  consistent  with 
that  non-arm-twisting  posture  by  the  United 
States. 

We  did  not,  you  are  quite  right,  an- 
nounce— before  we  arrived  or  at  the  time  we 
arrived — that  we  were  going  to  abstain  un- 
der any  circumstances.  The  reason  was  that, 
had  we  announced  we  were  going  to  abstain 
with  respect  to  the  pending  resolution,  that 
in  itself  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
the  neutrality  of  a  non-arm-twisting  policy. 
Because  that  might  have  had  an  effect  on 
certain  delegations  and  committed  them  to 
a  position  of  abstention  before  they  had 
heard  the  views  of  the  other  member  states. 

So  that  essentially  our  posture  was  divided 
up  into  those  two  aspects — one,  our  policy 
of  non-arm-twisting,  and  two,  the  final  vote 
we  would  take.  The  first  part  we  announced 
at  the  very  outset.  The  second  part  we  did 
not  announce  until  we  were  sure  that  each 
state  had  a  chance  to  hear  what  the  others 
had  to  say  and  had  made  up  its  mind  as  to 
how  it  was  going  to  vote. 

Is  that  responsive  to  your  question? 

Q.  Yes  it  is,  sir. 

Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:    Good. 

Q.  Mr.  Rogers,  when  did  you  actually 
make  up  your  mind  to  abstain — here,  while 
coming,  or  two  weeks  ago? 

Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:  I  think  that's 
a  fair  question  and  let  me  try  to  answer  as 
quickly  as  I  can.  The  answer  is  that  we  had, 
let's  say,  90  percent  or  80  percent  decided 


to  abstain  with  respect  to  that  resolution, 
the  one  that  had  been  predrafted  in  Wash- 
ington and  was  on  the  table  here,  assuming 
that  we  were  correct  in  our  prophecy  as  to 
what  the  parliamentary  situation  was  going 
to  be  and  what  the  general  international 
situation  was  going  to  be,  and  assuming 
that  no  other  new'  and  imaginative  proposals 
were  put  on  the  table  which  we  hadn't  fore- 
seen. 

What  I'm  trying  to  say  is  that  we  were  not 
locked  into  that  position  absolutely  hard  and 
fast,  and  had  this  matter,  in  terms  of  the 
parliamentary  situations,  positions  of  other 
delegations,  or  other  factors  been  different 
than  they  finally  turned  out  to  be,  we  would 
reconsider  that. 

Is  that  responsive  to  your  question,  Juan 
[Juan  Walte,  United  Press  International]  ? 

Q.  Mr.  Rogers,  if  it  were  a  differently 
worded  resolution,  could  it  have  been  voted 
for? 

Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:  That  is 
pretty  hypothetical,  Anita  [Anita  Gumpert, 
Agence  France  Presse],  in  terms  of  saying 
what  had  to  really  hit  the  table  with  a  strong 
consensus  of  other  Latin  American  support. 

Q.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  pinning 
this  down  slightly  more.  Did  you  or  Am- 
bassador Mailliard  or  Secretary  Kissinger, 
to  your  knowledge,  at  any  time,  give  any 
tacit  or  passive  encouragement  to  the  spon- 
soring countries  or  give  to  them  the  impres- 
sion by  smiles  [laughter]  that  you  might 
shift  your  position  from  abstention  to  favor- 
able under  certain  conditions?  [Laughter.] 
In  other  words,  did  you  give  them  the  im- 
pression at  any  time  that  you  or  the  United 
States  or  the  State  Department  would  be 
glad  to  see  the  sanctions  lifted  with  strictly 
Latin  American  support? 

Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:  These  are 
really  two  different  questions,  I  think.  The 
first  question  was,  did  we  ever  signal  to 
them  by  a  smile  or  a  hint,  in  other  words  a 
body-language  diplomacy?  [Laughter.]  The 
answer  I  have  to  give  you  is  that  we  didn't 
intend  to. 

Q.  Did  you? 
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Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:  Did  we?  I 
don't  have  the  foggiest  idea.  As  I  say,  I  may 
have  smiled.  If  I  did,  I  apologize  if  I 
did  mislead  them.  I  don't  know  [laughter], 
you  learn  something  in  this  diplomatic  game 
all  the  time.  Did  you  prefer  to  comment  on 
that? 

Ambassador  Mailliard:  No,  I  think  that's 
absolutely  right.  How  they  may  have  inter- 
preted things,  I  think  is  a  little  difficult  for 
us  to  tell.  But,  certainly  as  far  as  the  co- 
sponsors  were  concerned,  we  told  them  a 
long,  long  time  ago  that  they  shouldn't  count 
on  us  for  either  opposition  or  support. 

Q.  You   told  them  that  specifically,   sir? 

Ambassador  Mailliard:  Yes.  Very  spe- 
cifically. 

Q.  Mr.  Rogers,  we've  seen  the  new  dia- 
logue working  here  with  no  arm-twisting, 
etc.,  or  at  least  it's  what  you  say  is  going  on. 
What  is  going  to  happen  when  you  see  that 
they  have  the  1U  votes?  Will  you  still  continue 
this  new  dialogue  of  sitting  back  and  let  it 
go  or  wait  for  them  to  come  to  you?  Or 
is  the  new  dialogue  going  to  have  "clause 
three"  that  we  have  to  defend  our  interests 
and  we  will  move  out?  In  other  words,  in 
this  case,  you  had  a  better  count  than  the 
sponsors.  There  was  never  any  need  for  you 
to  move  to  make  certain  a  position  was 
not  adopted  against  the  position  that  you 
wanted.  What  happens  when  you  see  they 
have  the  1U  votes?  What  happens  to  this 
new  dialogue  then? 

Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:  If  I  under- 
stand the  question  correctly,  Frank,  it  is 
what  would  be  our  position  in  terms  of 
pressure  and  arm-twisting  and  U.S.  posture 
when  there  are  14  votes  to  lift  the  sanctions. 

Q.  When  there  are  Ik  votes  against  the 
position  the  United  States  has,  how  are  you 
going  to  work  the  new  dialogue?  Obviously 
it  is  easy  to  see  it  working  when  someone  is 
doing  your  work  for  you,  in  a  sense.  I'm 
not  saying  you  were  having  it  done  for  you, 
but  they  were  doing  it.  What  happens  when 
you  have  to  go  out  and  start  moving  bodies 


and  moving  votes  yourself?    How  are  you 
going  to  do  this  with  the  new  dialogue? 

Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:  I  think  you 
misstate  the  proposition,  in  a  sense,  Frank. 
We  didn't  have  a  position.  We  were  not 
opposed  to  a  lifting  of  the  sanctions. 

Had  we  been  opposed,  if  it  had  been  some 
other  measure  and  we  had  been  opposed, 
we  would  have,  in  a  new-dialogue  way, 
frankly  stated  our  position  on  this  matter. 
That's  part  of  the  new  dialogue — that  every 
country  ought  to  speak  up  with  respect  to 
its  own  interests. 

In  this  particular  instance  the  fundamen- 
tal point  of  this  conference  is  that  the  United 
States  did  not  have  a  position  in  opposition 
to  the  lifting  of  the  sanctions.  We  did  not. 
And  we  didn't  say  to  any  country  that  we 
did.  And  we  did  not  vote  against  it.  We 
made  perfectly  clear  to  the  sponsors,  and 
they  understood  it,  that  they  had  a  clear 
field.  They  had  a  clear  shot  at  lifting  those 
sanctions  if  they  could  make  it  work.  And 
we  were  not  going  to  lift  a  finger  against 
them.  And  we  played  by  that  rule  from  the 
very  beginning  to  the  very  end. 

Now,  that,  essentially,  it  seems  to  me  is 
precisely  consistent  with  the  new  dialogue. 
If  we  had  a  position  in  opposition,  you  would 
have  heard  about  it,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
all  the  other  conferences  in  the  past. 

Ambassador  Mailliard:  You  also  made 
an  assumption  when  you  said  that  we  had 
a  better  count.  We  didn't  know  for  sure 
whether  there  would  be  14  votes  or  not. 

Q.  I'd  like  to  pick  up  on  the  last  part  of 
the  last  question,  and  that  is,  if  they  had  had 
the  1U  votes  would  it  have  been  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  to  have  the  sanc- 
tions lifted  without  our  having  to  cast  a 
vote  in  favor? 

Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:  I'm  not 
sure — 

Q.  The  last  part  of  the  last  question  had 
to  do  with  whether  the  United  States  really 
would  have  welcomed  the  lifting  of  the  sanc- 
tions without  the  United  States  having  to 
cast  a  vote  in  favor  of  it. 

Assistant   Secretary   Rogers:    We    never 
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said  that,  because  that  would  have  been  an 
announcement  of  our  position. 

Q.  No,  I  know  you  didn't  say  it,  but  would 
it  be  fair  to  say  it  would  be  an  assumption? 

Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:  You  want  to 
know  what  was  in  our  secret  hearts? 

Q.  That's  right. 

Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:  That  would 
be  telling,  wouldn't  it?  No,  I  don't  mean  to 
be  captious  about  it. 

Ambassador  Mailliard:  I  think  that  there 
is  such  a  simple  answer  to  that,  it  might  be 
hard  to  believe;  but  if  two-thirds  of  the 
member  states  had  concluded  that  the  sanc- 
tions should  be  lifted,  then  I  think  you  have 
to  question  whether  there  were  any  sanc- 
tions at  all.  So  that  there  wasn't  a  question 
of  where  our  interests  lay.  It  depended  upon 
the  parliamentary  situation.  If  that  over- 
whelming a  majority  of  the  Latins  felt  that 
this  was  no  longer  a  viable  position,  it  would 
have  been  pretty  foolish  for  us,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  take  a  contrary  view. 

Q.  Mr.  Rogers,  how  do  you  view  the 
effects  of  this  vote  on  the  strength  of  the 
OAS?  Do  you  think  that  the  potency  of  the 
OAS  has  been  increased  by  this  vote,  or  do 
you  think  it  has  been  a  setback  for  the  OAS? 
And  in  your  talks  since  the  vote  with  other 
delegations,  what  have  their  feelings  been  as 
to  the  effect  of  this  on  the  OAS? 

Ambassador  Mailliard:  A  little  bit.  This 
meeting  was  convened  under  the  Rio  Treaty. 
The  only  reason  this  meeting  was  held  was 
because  of  the  concern  of  a  number  of  coun- 
tries that  the  binding  obligations  of  the  Rio 
Treaty  appeared  not  to  be  being  observed,  to 
the  extent  that  several  countries  did  not  com- 
ply with  their  obligations  under  the  treaty.  I 
think  this  is  really  what  has  caused  the 
whole  thing  to  operate. 

So,  I  think  if  you  are  talking  about  the 
Rio  Treaty  alone  and  you're  going  to  be 
candid,  you  got  to  say  that  if  now,  even 
though  the  sanctions  are  not  lifted,  an  appre- 
ciable number  of  other  countries  renew 
bilateral  relations,  then  the  Rio  Treaty  is  to 
some  extent  weakened.  But  to  translate  that 
into  the  destruction  of  the  inter-American 


system,  I  think,  is  a  vast  exaggeration  of  the 
problem. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  far  as  you  know,  is 
the  March  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
going  to  come  off  as  scheduled  in  Buenos 
Aires,  and  second,  would  this  whole  business 
come  up  again  at  that  meeting? 

Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:  Yes.  As  far 
as  we  know  the  March  meeting  is  on  track. 
We  look  forward  to  it  with  a  great  sense 
of  anticipation.  The  Secretary  will  be  there. 
We  will  be  discussing  real  new-dialogue 
issues  across  the  board,  the  vast  number  of 
fundamental  and  first-order  issues  that  were 
on  the  agendas,  as  you  know,  both  at  Tlate- 
lolco  and  Atlanta.  We  do  not  see  this  one- 
issue  meeting  here  as  having  any  serious 
effect  on  the  March  meeting  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Q.  [Question  unintelligible  but  concerned 
correspondent's  contention  that  "countries 
defeated  were  supposed  to  be  democratic  and 
representative  governments,"  and  countries 
which  "won"  were  "vastly  more  aggres- 
sive."] Do  you  think  this  has  harmed  the 
inter-American  system? 

Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:  I  don't  know 
if  the  inter-American  system  is  harmed  by 
whether  one  category  of  countries  wins  or 
another  category  of  countries  loses.  That 
tends  to  make  distinctions  between  countries 
that  I  think  are  not  a  solid  basis  for  the 
conduct  of  relations  within  an  international 
organization. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  basic 
problem,  as  Ambassador  Mailliard  just  has 
pointed  out,  is  the  structure — the  juridical 
structure — of  the  Rio  Treaty  itself.  The  Rio 
Treaty  itself,  in  the  first  instance,  required 
that  the  sanctions  be  imposed  on  the  basis 
of  a  two-thirds  vote. 

At  that  time  the  proponents  of  the  sanc- 
tions had  the  uphill  struggle  of  getting  two- 
thirds.  They  got  enough  or  more  than  that 
because  of  the  fact  that  Venezuela,  as  you 
know,  one  of  the  countries  now  a  proponent 
of  the  lifting  of  the  sanctions,  felt  itself 
threatened.  And  at  that  time,  it  was  Romulo 
Betancourt's  government — one  of  the  em- 
battled democracies  of  all  time,  which  was 
operating,  as  I  well  remember,  under  the 
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threat  of  military  attack  or  guerrilla  attack 
on  the  elections  at  that  time — which  was  one 
of  the  initiators  of  the  sanctions.  And  the 
sanctions  required  a  two-thirds  vote  then. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  same 
rule  applies  today  under  the  Rio  Treaty,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  and  two-thirds  are  re- 
quired to  lift  it,  and  the  fact  of  the  matter 
was  that  the  lifting  of  the  mandated  sanc- 
tions under  Resolution  I  of  the  1964  meeting 
could  not  command  a  two-thirds  majority. 

Now,  there  are  lots  of  things  you  could 
say  about  that,  and  one  of  them  may  well 
be  that  the  juridical  structure  of  the  Rio 
Treaty  ought  to  be  changed,  and  we  are  per- 
fectly prepared  to  look  at  that  question.  But 
I  don't  think  we  ought  to  talk  about  this 
as  an  ultimate  and  disturbing  defeat  for 
some  people  and  a  victory  for  others.  It 
may  indicate  that  we  have  got  to  look  for 
better  ways  for  arriving  at  consensuses 
within  the  system.  And  as  I  said,  the  United 
States  is  quite  well  prepared  to  do  that. 

Q.  I  have  a  question  about  the  participa- 
tion at  the  Buenos  Aires  meeting.  One  of 
the  issues  there  is  whether  or  not  to  invite 
Cuba.  First,  have  you  been  asked  by  the 
Argentine  Government  how  you  feel  about 
it,  and  how  do  you  feel  about  it? 

Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:  The  answer 
is  no. 

Q.  The  second,  how  do  you  feel  about  it? 

Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:  I'll  wait 
till  Vignes  [Argentine  Foreign  Minister  Al- 
berto Vignes]  asks  the  Secretary. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
theoretical  question.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
Rio  Treaty  the  signatories  are  bound  by  the 
decision,  obviously.  If  there  had  been  a 
two-thirds  majority  here  in  favor  of  lifting 
the  sanctions,  both  commercial  and  diplo- 
matic, against  Cuba,  would  the  United  States 
have  gone  along  and  resumed  relations  with 
Cuba  immediately,  or  within  a  reasonable 
time  ? 

Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:  Yes,  that's 
a  fair  question,  and  I  think  you're  quite 
right  to  ask  it  in  a  way  which  emphasizes 


the  difference  between  a  resolution  here 
which  would  ostensibly  have  repealed  the 
1964  resolution  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
meeting  and  what  then  happens  bilaterally. 

Now,  the  legal  effect  of  the  resolution 
which  didn't  achieve  the  two-thirds  majority 
at  this  meeting  essentially  would  have  been 
to  repeal  the  adoption  of  the  measures  by 
the  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  in 
1964,  which,  in  our  legal  view,  became  bind- 
ing on  all  the  states — that  they  terminate 
diplomatic  relations,  that  they  terminate 
commercial  relations,  and  that  they  do  what- 
ever they  can  with  respect  to  maritime  com- 
merce to  reduce  trade  with  Cuba.  Those 
were  requirements  which  were  and  still  are, 
in  our  view,  binding  on  all  member  states 
of  the  OAS.  Had  those  requirements  been 
eliminated,  it  would  then  have  been  up  to 
each  country  to  decide  what  to  do. 

The  United  States  had  terminated  diplo- 
matic relations  and  had  instituted  a  number 
of  measures  with  respect  to  its  commercial 
relations  with  Cuba  prior  to  the  1964  reso- 
lution, and  by  the  same  token  those  measures 
— termination  of  diplomatic  relations,  and 
measures  affecting  commerce — would  have 
legally  survived  the  action  here  at  Quito, 
had  the  resolution  which  was  proposed 
gathered  the  two-thirds  vote.  Now,  what 
we  would  thereafter  have  done  bilaterally, 
if  you  will,  with  Cuba  really  would  have  been 
essentially  a  Cuba-U.S.  question,  and  essen- 
tially it  still  is  a  Cuba-U.S.  question.  And 
we  have  made  no  statement  with  respect 
to  our  posture  in  terms  of  how  quickly  we 
would  have  moved  on  that  issue,  and  on 
what  basis. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Ford  administration 
has  said  that  the  United  States  unilaterally 
would  not  renew  diplomatic  relations  with- 
out consultation  with  the  OAS  members, 
and  that  was  the  reason  this  meeting  was 
called  for;  but  now,  we  are  sort  of  bound  in 
the  other  direction,  not  to  forge  detente 
with  Cuba.  In  other  words,  we  sort  of  block 
off  the  whole  liberal  sector  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress by  seeing  this  resolution  fail  today. 
Could  that  have  been  one  of  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration's approaches ? 
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Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:  I  don't  think 
so.  It  seems  to  me  what  you  are  suggesting 
is  that  we  manipulated  the  result  here.  And 
what  I  have  been  trying  to  say  all  day  long 
is  that  we  did  our  best — we  may  have 
failed  just  because  we  are  who  we  are — but 
we  really  did  our  serious,  legitimate  best  to 
eliminate  any  manipulation  or  pressure  or 
arm-twisting  by  the  United  States.  Now 
you  may  not  credit  that,  or  it  may  sound, 
in  an  inter-American  context,  difficult  to  be- 
lieve in  view  of  the  history  we  all  know  of 
U.S.  efforts  in  this  respect.  But  it  is  the  case. 

Q.  Well,  you  know,  this  is  a  very  positive 
new  statement.  It  comes  out  very  positive, 
but  the  effect  of  your  policy  has  had  a  very 
negative  effect  on  the  OAS.  So  I  don't  see 
how  you  can  call  it  a  positive  policy  when 
its  effect  is  so  negative. 

Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:  As  I  said, 
we  don't  regard  the  effect  as  negative  on 
the  OAS.  In  the  first  instance,  with  all  due 
respect,  there  are  lots  of  other  issues  in  the 
inter-American  system.  I  realize  that  Cuba 
is  the  big  issue  theatrically  and  in  terms  of 
public  controversy.  But  we  have  a  lot  of 
other  things  that  we  have  been  attempting 
to  talk  about  in  the  new-dialogue  way  with 
Latin  America.  And  we  think,  in  a  sense, 
that  the  positive  contribution  we  have  made 
is  to  demonstrate  that  the  United  States  is 
not  going  to  dominate  this  inter-American 
system  in  the  future;  that  we  are  not  striv- 
ing for  artificial  consensus;  that  we  are  not 
trying  to  create  synthetic  agreement.  This 
is  a  positive  contribution  not  just  to  the 
discussion  of  the  Cuban  issue  but  to  the 
discussion  of  a  wide  number  of  other  issues, 
many  of  them  in  the  minds  of  some  people 
much  more  fundamental  than  this  Cuban 
question.  I  will  furthermore  say  that  this 
is  not  the  last  time,  I  regret  to  say,  that  we 
are  going  to  hear  about  the  Cuban  issue  in 
the  inter-American  context  or  the  last  op- 
portunity that  the  inter-American  system  is 
going  to  have  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
narrowing  question  of  sanctions. 

Q.  (Spanish)  [Question  semi-intelligible 
but    concerned    correspondent's    contention 


that  countries  like  Chile  and  Paraguay  had 
"won"  and  "democratically  elected  govern- 
ments such  as  Colombia  and  Venezuela  had 
lost,"  and  what  effect  this  would  have  on  the 
inter-American  system.'] 

Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:  I  think  it's 
unfair — or  at  least  it's  not  a  matter  of  sig- 
nificance which  countries  happen  to  line  up 
on  the  same  side  of  the  vote,  as  I  said,  for 
the  reasons  that  we  have  tried  to  make  clear. 
That  is  to  say,  the  desire  of  the  United 
States  was  to  avoid  pressure  and  arm- 
twisting  on  this  Cuban  issue. 

The  reasons  the  other  countries  voted  the 
way  they  did  were  explained  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  countries.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  they  did  not  vote  the  way  they 
did  just  because  the  United  States  was  vot- 
ing the  way  it  did.  They  voted  the  way  they 
did,  as  I  think  Minister  Blanco  [Uruguayan 
Foreign  Minister  Juan  Carlos  Blanco]  in 
particular  expressed  very  clearly  as  far  as 
Uruguay  was  concerned,  because  they  were 
not  persuaded  that  Cuba  has  an  equally  neu- 
tral attitude  with  respect  to  internal  affairs 
within  Uruguay.  Now,  that  essentially  is 
the  reason  for  the  Uruguayan  position. 

In  the  case  of  all  the  other  countries,  they 
took  the  positions  they  took  for  the  reasons 
they  took  them,  and  the  mere  fact  that 
country  x  is  one  category  and  country  y  is 
in  another  category,  I  regard  as  having  little 
significance. 

Q.  Let's  carry  Mr.  O'Mara's  [Richard 
O'Mara,  Baltimore  Sun]  question  a  step  fur- 
ther. Whatever  the  scenario  may  be  in  your 
own  minds  in  Washington  for  developing 
bilateral  relations  with  Cuba,  whatever  that 
timetable  may  be,  has  it  now  been  affected, 
has  it  now  been  set  back?  Are  you  now 
incapable  of  moving  ahead  with  whatever 
you  might,  in  your  own  minds,  want  to  move 
ahead  with  because  of  the  decision  taken 
here  today? 

Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:  Well,  quite 
frankly,  because  we  didn't  have  a  timetable 
and  we  don't  have  an  agenda  for  Cuban  rela- 
tions, our  basic  position  is  that  we  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  abide  by  the  OAS 
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resolution.  As  I  say,  as  President  Ford  has 
said,  as  to  when  and  to  the  extent  that  our 
Cuban  policy  changes,  we  will  be  doing  that 
in  consultation  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Organization  and  consistent  with  its  reg- 
ulations. We  have  not  had  a  timetable  nor 
do  we  have  a  formal  agenda  for  business 
with  Cuba.  Is  that  responsive  to  your  ques- 
tion? 

Q.  Can  I  carry  it  one  step  further? 

Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:    Sure. 

Q.  Does  this  prevent  you  from  establish- 
ing any  kind  of  timetable?  In  other  words, 
does  that  question  of  bilateral  relations  now 
absolutely  guide  you  with  respect  to  the 
OAS? 

Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:  Well  that's 
a  fair  question,  and  if  I  can  answer  it  can- 
didly without  you  guys  reading  a  lot  into 
the  entrails  of  my  answer,  let  me  say  this. 
As  a  matter  of  law,  we  are  forbidden,  ob- 
viously, from  having  diplomatic  relations 
with  Cuba.  That  does  not,  however,  pro- 
hibit us  from  considering  whether  to  estab- 
lish. In  other  words,  we  can  think  unthink- 
able thoughts,  even  though  we  can't  do  il- 
legal things.  I'll  be  quoted  on  that  one,  I 
can  see  it  [laughter.]  Don't  write  that  down. 
[Laughter.] 

Q.  Mr.  Rogers,  could  you  give  us  some  in- 
formation on  the  priorities  of  the  United 
States  vis-a-vis  Latin  America  right  now? 
It  seems  that  the  problems  we  are  having 
now  are  over  trade — in  the  economic  fields. 
It  seems  to  be  less  political,  which  means 
that  Cuba  is  really  not  one  of  our  considera- 
tions. Tell  us  something  about  the  situation 
with  the  multinationals. 

Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:  Right.  I 
think  that's  a  very  good  question.  I  think 
it  does  put  the  issues  here  somewhat  better 
in  perspective.  I'm  never  sure  whether  it's 
an  expression  of  my  personal  boredom 
with  the  Cuban  issue  or  a  legitimate  feeling 
that  the  economic  questions  really  are  the 
dominant  ones  in  the  inter- American  system 


today.  But,  whichever  the  reason  for  my 
feelings  about  it,  I  do  feel  that  way.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  these  are  the  really  great 
issues  of  the  time.  They  are  enormously 
complicated;  they  are  enormously  determi- 
native of  the  well-being  of  the  people  of 
Latin  America;  they  get  much  closer,  in 
my  judgment,  to  the  realities  of  life  in 
this  hemisphere  and  in  the  United  States 
than  the  obstructions  of  the  Cuban  issue; 
and  therefore,  in  my  temperamental  ap- 
proach to  these  problems,  are  much  more 
important  to  think  about  now. 

What  are  they?  They  are  essentially  the 
issues  we  tend  to  lump  under  the  heading 
economic,  but  they  relate  to  a  wide  variety 
of  things.  As  you  point  out,  the  issues  that 
have  come  up  with  respect  to  transna- 
tional corporations.  As  you  know — at  the 
earlier  meetings  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
under  the  new  dialogue — this  has  been  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  them.  It  in- 
volves all  kinds  of  questions  ranging  from 
across-the-board  investment  disputes  to 
honoring  of  contracts  and  a  wide  variety 
of  other  things. 

The  question  of  transfer  of  technology, 
which  is  a  matter  of  fundamental  concern 
throughout  Latin  America,  whichever  For- 
eign Ministers  you  talk  to — all  our  Ambas- 
sadors report  back  constantly  this  pre- 
occupation with  the  question  of  access  to 
technology   and   science. 

A  wide  variety  of  other  questions  having 
to  do  with  access  to  raw  materials,  prices 
of  raw  materials  including  petroleum,  and 
obviously  the  fundamental  question  for  such 
enormous  numbers  of  people  throughout  the 
world  today;  that  is,  food. 

These  are  the  issues  that  we  are  very 
anxious  to  get  on  with,  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  inter-American  system.  And  it 
is  my  profound  conviction  that  whatever 
the  diagnosis  of  this  Quito  meeting,  it  does 
not  affect  the  priority  of  those  questions, 
nor  the  capacity  of  us  in  the  hemisphere 
to  come  to  grips  with  it.  I  have  talked  to  a 
wide  number  of  Foreign  Ministers  here, 
and  I  see  no  diminution  in  their  desire  to 
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come  to  grips  in  an  inter-American  context 
with  those  fundamental  economic  questions. 

Q.  What  could  you  tell  us  about  the  United 
States — the  State  Department's  attitude 
toward  today's  decision.  Could  you  say 
whether  it  is  happy  about  it  and  pleased 
with  this  decision? 

Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:  No.  I  don't 
think  we  want  to  characterize  a  response  in 
that  sense. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  suppose  six  months  from 
now  the  United  States  would  like  to  establish 
relations  with  Cuba  in  such  a  meeting  as 
this  and  suppose  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  OAS  oppose? 

Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:  That's  mar- 
velously  hypothetical.  [Laughter.]  What 
would  happen?  I  have  a  fundamental  rule  at 
press  conferences  never  to  answer  a  hypo- 
thetical question.  But  I  think  it's  fair  today 
to  point  out  that  there  are  a  wide  variety 
of  ways  in  which  the  question  of  the  1964 
resolution  can  be  approached  in  addition  to 
the  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  that  has  been 
held  here. 

Q.  (unintelligible) 

Ambassador  Mailliard:  The  Permanent 
Council  is  clearly  authorized  to  do  this  and 
is  sitting  in  Washington  all  the  time.  So 
any  time  that  they  got  the  right  number 
of  votes,  this  could  be  done  expressly  under 
the  provision  of  the  '64  resolution.  But  the 
Permanent  Council  also  can  convoke  itself 
into  an  organ  of  consultation,  meeting  pro- 
visionally, so  that  anytime  there's  a  will  with 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote,  it  could  be 
done  very  quickly  if  anybody  wants  to  do  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Rogers,  even  though  the  United 
States  might  seem  to  think  that  there  are 
more  important  issues  than  the  Cuban  issue, 
this  meeting  was  to  consider  the  Cuban  issue. 
If  I  look  up  Mr.  Ingersoll's  declaration  this 
morning,  I  don't  see  very  much  about  Cuba 
and  about  what  the  United  States  thinks 
about  Cuba,  [remainder  of  question  unin- 
telligible.] 


Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:  I  suppose 
that  the  best  answer  was  the  statement  in 
the  press  today  which  was  attributed  to  an 
unnamed  Latin  American  who  said,  "We  de- 
nounce the  United  States  when  it  pushes  us 
around  and  we  denounce  the  United  States 
when  it  doesn't." 

We  could  easily  have  spoken  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  essentially  Castro  would 
have  continued  to  affect  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  hemisphere.  We  decided  not  to  do 
that.  We  could  not  have  taken  both  postures. 
That  is  to  say,  we  could  not  have  taken 
our  hands-off  posture,  our  no-pressure  pos- 
ture, and  at  the  same  time  have  spoken  on 
the  issue  that  the  other  countries  did.  We 
decided  as  I  say,  in  this  particular  instance, 
to  adopt  a  hands-off,  no-pressure  policy ;  and 
basically  that  was  the  attitude  with  which 
we  came  to  the  meeting  and  stuck  with  all 
the  way  through. 

Q.  I'd  still  like  to  go  back  to  the  question 
of  how  does  this  policy  work?  You  have  to 
discuss  and  you  have  to  move  and  you  have 
to  lobby.  What  are  you  going  to  call  this 
new  dialogue?  Are  we  going  to  go  back  to 
1962,  the  way  the  United  States  worked 
then,  or  how  is  it  going  to  work  when  you're 
obviously  the  underdog,  which  you  were  not 
this  time? 

Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:  We  didn't 
feel— 

Q.  Well,  you  didn't  care  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:    Right. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  when  you're  the  under- 
dog? How  are  you  going  to  work  this  new 
dialogue  ? 

Assistant  Secretary  Rogers:  We're  going 
to  have  to  speak  up.  But  I  think  what  you're 
saying  is  correct,  or  at  least  I  would  affirm 
that  we  tend  to  regard  the  Cuban  issue  in 
terms  of  our  posture  as  ever  so  much  more 
sensitive  than  a  wide  variety  of  other  issues. 

In  other  words,  on  a  wide  variety  of  other 
kinds  of  question — the  economic  questions 
we  were  talking  about  before,  a  number  of 
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other  political  questions — we  don't  have  this 
sense  that  we  have  to  be  restrained.  We 
don't  have  this  feeling  that  taking  a  position 
on  this  is  going  to  tend  to  be  dominating. 

We  do  have  that  feeling  on  the  Cuban 
question.  And  the  history  bears  us  out  on 
that — history  on  the  Cuban  issue  essentially, 
on  which  the  United  States  has  been  quite 
outspoken.  In  any  event,  whatever  the  his- 
tory may  have  been,  we  feel  that  the  Cuban 
issue  is  a  very  sensitized  one  and  we  feel  that 
the  best  contribution  we  could  make  on  that 
was  the  policy  which  I've  tried  to  explain 
here,  of  restraint  and  no  pressure. 

We  will  not  feel  that  way  with  respect  to 
a  lot  of  other  issues,  and  we  don't.  We  speak 
up.  It's  not  really  a  question  of  whether 
you're  an  underdog  or  overdog.  Most  of  the 
questions  that  we're  discussing  in  an  inter- 
American  context  we  don't  discuss  in  the 
theatrical  way  we've  done  it  here  in  Quito 
these  last  -few  days.  We  discuss  it  in  some- 
what more  diplomatic  fashion,  and  it  doesn't 
work  usually  by  adding  up  the  votes  on  a 
yes-no-abstention  kind  of  artificial  approach 
to  the  problem.  Most  particularly,  for  ex- 
ample, at  meetings  of  the  Foreign  Ministers' 
new  dialogue,  that  was  all  done  by  con- 
sensus.  They  don't  add  up  votes. 


Bill  of  Rights  Day, 

Human  Rights  Day  and  Week 

A     PROCLAMATION1 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  in  September  1774,  the 
First  Continental  Congress  assembled  in  Carpenters' 
Hall,  in  Philadelphia,  and  set  in  motion  a  course  of 
human  events  which  created  the  United  States.  The 
system  of  government  begun  there,  and  the  high 
principles  on  which  it  rests,  continues  today  as  the 
source  of  vitality  for  our  society. 

Anticipating  the  bicentennial  of  this  Nation's  in- 
dependence, now  is  an  excellent  time  to  pause  and 
consider  the  groundwork  the  delegates  to  Philadel- 
phia laid  for  our  independence.  The  First  Continen- 
tal Congress  adopted  a  resolution  asserting,  among 
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other  things,  the  rights  of  the  American  people  to 
life,  liberty,  and  property;  to  participation  in  the  leg- 
islative councils  of  government;  to  the  heritage  of 
the  common  law;  to  trial  by  jury;  and  to  assemble 
and  petition  for  redress  of  grievances.  This  resolu- 
tion foreshadowed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  to  mark  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  this  noble  beginning  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. Beyond  that,  it  is  imperative  that  all  of  us 
study  and  cherish  the  ideas  and  ideals  which  bore 
fruit  in  the  great  constitutional  documents  of  our 
country.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  take  the  op- 
portunity, whenever  possible,  to  strengthen  the  liber- 
ties which  have  been  assured  us  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
ratified  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  years  ago  this 
week,  on  December  15,  1791. 

America's  concern  with  human  rights  is  not  some- 
thing that  ends  at  our  borders.  Benjamin  Franklin 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  1789: 

"God  grant,  that  not  only  the  Love  of  Liberty,  but 
a  thorough  Knowledge  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  may 
pervade  all  the  Nations  of  the  Earth,  so  that  a  Phi- 
losopher may  set  his  Foot  anywhere  on  its  Surface, 
and  say,  'This  is  my  Country'." 

Franklin's  spirit  of  universality  has  found  rich 
modern  expression  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  The  link  between  it  and  our  Bill  of 
Rights  is  clear.  On  December  10,  we  celebrate  the 
twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly.  The  General  Assembly  said 
that  the  Universal  Declaration  stands  as  "a  common 
standard  of  achievement  for  all  peoples  and  nations," 
reminding  us  that  "recognition  of  the  inherent  dig- 
nity and  of  the  equal  and  inalienable  rights  of  all 
members  of  the  human  family  is  the  foundation  of 
freedom,  justice  and  peace  in  the  world." 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim 
December  10,  1974,  as  Human  Rights  Day  and  De- 
cember 15,  1974,  as  Bill  of  Rights  Day.  I  call  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  week 
beginning  December  10,  1974,  as  Human  Rights 
Week.  Further,  I  ask  all  Americans  to  reflect  deeply 
on  the  values  inherent  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  draw 
on  those  values  to  promote  peace,  justice,  and  civil- 
ity at  home  and  around  the  world. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this  third  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy-four,  and  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one 
hundred  ninety-ninth. 
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The  Inter-American  System:  Adjusting  to  Present-Day  Realities 


Address  by  William  S.  Mailliard 

Ambassador  to  the  Organization  of  American  States  1 


Even  perceptive  and  informed  Americans 
who  maintain  a  healthy  interest  in  foreign 
affairs  are  not  likely  to  have  a  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  inter-American  system  and  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  Our  east- 
ern press  and  media,  for  the  most  part,  are 
Europe  oriented.  Here  in  the  West  they  do 
pay  more  attention  to  Pacific  affairs,  but  no- 
where except  possibly  in  the  states  of  the 
southern  tier  is  there  much  emphasis  on 
hemispheric  happenings. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Latin  America  is  a 
lost  continent  or  anything  like  it.  But  im- 
pressions gathered  from  the  media  are 
largely  surface  impressions  dealing  with 
generalities  or  with  certain  hot  political  is- 
sues. Thus  we  hear  that  Latin  America  is 
important  but  neglected,  or  we  get  stories 
about  the  Panama  Canal  issue  or  the  Cuban 
issue.  We  do  not  see  much  in  the  way  of 
treatment  of  the  texture  and  significance  of 
the  web  of  relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  its  neighbors  to  the  south  that  we 
call  the  inter-American  system. 

The  inter-American  system  has  been  a 
pathfinder  in  the  field  of  international  or- 
ganization. It  is  the  name  we  give  to  a  col- 
lection of  multilateral  institutions  linking 
the  United  States  with  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  And  many  of  the 
most  important  principles  of  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter, such  as  nonintervention  and  the  juridical 
equality  of  states,  first  saw  the  light  in  the 
context  of  the  inter- American  relationship. 

The  movement  toward  unity  of  the  Amer- 


1  Made    before    the    Commonwealth    Club    of    San 
Francisco  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  Nov.  22. 


icas  goes  back  a  long  way,  to  Simon  Bolivar's 
Congress  of  Panama  in  1826.  At  that  time, 
George  Washington's  dictum  of  no  entan- 
gling alliances  held  sway,  and  the  debates  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  for  that  year  show  that  Bolivar's 
dream  of  a  Congress  of  the  Americas  was 
thought  so  novel  an  experiment  and  so 
fraught  with  unknown  perils  that  the  United 
States  should  not  participate.  In  fact  we  did 
not. 

It  was  not  until  1889  that  the  United 
States  participated  in  an  international  con- 
ference of  American  states.  Today's  inter- 
American  system  has  its  roots  in  that  meet- 
ing. 

I  don't  intend  to  try  to  escape  from  today's 
reality  by  taking  refuge  in  history,  but  I 
think  it  is  worth  noting  that  we  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  were  the  pioneers  of  the 
world  in  establishing  a  free  association  of 
sovereign  nations  to  deal  with  mutual  prob- 
lems. For  many  decades,  until  the  F.D.R. 
Good  Neighbor  policy,  we  tended  to  look  on 
Latin  America  as  our  private  preserve.  In 
turn  the  nations  of  Latin  America  tended  to 
look  at  our  multilateral  association  as  a 
means  of  ordering  state-to-state  behavior 
and  restricting  the  inclination  of  the  United 
States  to  intervene  whenever  she  perceived 
her  interests  to  be  involved.  As  time  went  on, 
we  slowly  came  to  accept,  much  as  an  emerg- 
ing adult  accepts  the  rules  of  society,  the 
need  for  rules  of  the  road  that  would  order 
the  relationships  among  us. 

Thus  has  evolved  an  ever  more  complex 
inter-American  system  to  maintain  some  kind 
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of  balance  between  what  was  originally  a 
collection  of  relatively  poor  and  weak  nations 
and  a  disconcertingly  and  steadily  increas- 
ingly  powerful    neighbor. 

Varied  Activities  of  the  OAS 

Now,  what  is  the  inter-American  system 
as  we  know  it  today?  Substantively,  it  deals 
with  almost  every  facet  of  our  association: 
with  peace  and  security ;  economic  and  social 
development;  educational,  scientific,  and  cul- 
tural cooperation;  human  rights;  technical 
assistance  and  training;  disaster  relief; 
health;  agricultural  research;  problems  of 
women,  children,  and  Indians;  highways; 
ports  and  harbors;  tourism;  export  promo- 
tion; and  more.  Most  of  this  is  dealt  with 
by  the  OAS  itself  or  by  one  of  its  specialized 
organizations,  such  as  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization  or  the  Inter-American 
Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences.  But  some 
hemispheric  intergovernmental  organizations 
are  not  part  of  the  OAS  structure,  although 
they  are  considered  part  of  the  inter-Amer- 
ican system,  the  most  important  of  these 
being  the  Inter- American  Development  Bank, 
created  in  1959. 

I  wonder  if  many  people  in  this  country 
fully  realize  how  farflung  and  varied  the 
total  activities  of  the  OAS  really  are,  in 
fields  other  than  peace  and  security  and 
economic  policy.  The  OAS,  through  its  Gen- 
eral Secretariat: — headed  by  former  Ecua- 
dorean  President  Galo  Plaza — and  also 
through  several  specialized  technical  organi- 
zations, carries  out  action  programs  amount- 
ing to  over  $100  million  a  year.  Most  of  this 
goes  to  operate  programs  of  technical  as- 
sistance related  to  promotion  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican development.  The  OAS  annually  grants 
thousands  of  fellowships,  conducts  dozens 
of  training  courses,  and  issues  technical  pub- 
lications on  a  great  variety  of  development- 
related  subjects. 

I  would  like  to  cite  one  of  the  specialized 
organizations,  the  Pan  American  Health 
Organization,  which  is  also  a  regional  agency 
of  the  World  Health  Organization.  Orginally 
created  in  1902  to  stem  the  spread  of  commu- 
nicable diseases  across  national  boundaries, 


PAHO  today  is  recognized  as  the  health  agen- 
cy of  the  Americas.  In  addition  to  its  work 
in  the  control  of  communicable  diseases, 
PAHO  is  active  in  the  development  and  pro- 
motion of  health  manpower,  family  health 
and  population  dynamics,  health  services  and 
delivery  of  health  care,  and  environmental 
health. 

There  have  been  many  notable  achieve- 
ments in  the  health  of  the  Americas  through 
the  efforts  of  PAHO,  but  perhaps  none  as 
successful  as  the  smallpox  eradication  pro- 
gram. As  part  of  the  global  effort  to  eradi- 
cate smallpox,  PAHO's  program  in  the  Amer- 
icas achieved  the  ultimate  in  April  1971, 
when  the  last  vestige  of  the  disease  in  Brazil 
was  declared  eliminated  and  all  of  the  Amer- 
icas free  of  the  scourge  of  centuries. 

The  OAS  has  done  valuable  and  worth- 
while work  in  the  field  of  human  rights 
through  the  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  a  commission  of  seven  mem- 
bers chosen  to  serve  in  their  personal  capac- 
ity. 

In  education  the  OAS  has  focused  on 
innovative  approaches  to  expanding  educa- 
tional opportunities  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  In  the  area  of  science  the  OAS  has 
concentrated  on  developing  the  institutional 
structure  to  enable  countries  to  capitalize  on 
existing  scientific  know-how  and  to  develop- 
ing in-country  capacities  to  develop  solutions 
to  specific  scientific  and  technological  prob- 
lems. In  culture  the  OAS  has  concentrated 
on  developing  an  awareness  of  and  publiciz- 
ing the  rich  cultural  heritage  of  the  region. 

Most  OAS  programs  aim  at  increasing  the 
technical  proficiency  of  the  countries.  Some 
examples  include  assistance  in  hydrographic 
studies  in  the  Andean  region,  assistance  to 
Argentina  in  the  establishment  of  a  net- 
worth  tax,  and  sending  teams  to  assist  in  the 
reconstruction  of  Managua.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1972-73  this  assistance  involved  over  600  ex- 
perts and  also  included  contributions  from 
European  countries  and  Japan. 

An  OAS  committee  conducts  country  re- 
views of  the  development  programs  and 
plans  of  the  member  states.  These  reviews 
bring  together  representatives  of  the  coun- 
try,  and   of  lending   agencies   such   as   the 
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World  Bank,  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  and  have  proved  valua- 
ble in  focusing  attention  on  the  need  for 
economic  planning  and  in  developing  in- 
creased technical  and  managerial  expertise 
in  the  economic  sectors  of  the  nations.  The 
OAS  also  provides  the  mechanism,  through 
the  relatively  new  Special  Committee  for 
Consultation  and  Negotiation,  for  the  United 
States  to  meet  in  a  relatively  informal  and 
nonpolitical  setting  to  discuss  U.S.  economic 
policies  and  practices  which  have  an  impact 
on  Latin  America. 

I  have  deliberately  overloaded  your  cir- 
cuits with  seemingly  dry  facts  about  what 
the  OAS  really  does  with  its  money. 

As  a  practicing  politician  for  many  years 
and  now  as  a  practicing  diplomat,  I  have 
learned  that  the  allocation  of  resources  de- 
termines to  a  great  extent  the  priorities  of 
an  organization.  It  should  be  clear  to  you 
that  the  priorities  of  the  inter- American  sys- 
tem lie  in  the  field  of  development. 

We  are  associated  in  this  endeavor  because 
it  is  in  our  national  interest  that  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Latin  America  reach  high  standards 
of  economic  well-being.  There  is  a  strong 
moral  aspect  to  this  that  I  would  not  slight, 
but  beyond  that,  development  contributes  to 
political  stability  in  the  hemisphere  and  to 
the  opening  of  new  trade  opportunities. 

One  last  word  about  the  distribution  of  re- 
sources. We  have  accepted  in  international 
organizations  the  principle  that  the  rich  pay 
more.  Perhaps  it  is  proof  of  priorities  that 
not  only  do  the  Latin  American  nations  con- 
tribute more  to  the  OAS  than  they  do  to  the 
United  Nations,  but  they  also  pay  up  more 
promptly ! 

Informal  Procedures  of  the  New  Dialogue 

Any  multinational  organization  is  com- 
plex, with  competing  national  interests  try- 
ing to  reach  accommodation.  Where  these 
interests  run  head-on  into  each  other,  agree- 
ments are  often  impossible  to  achieve.  For 
example,  the  deliberative  bodies  of  the  inter- 
American  system  can  quibble  endlessly  over 
hypothetical  points  and  legalistic  interpreta- 


tions. But  when  the  members  want  to  take 
action,  these  same  bodies  are  capable  of  rapid 
and  forceful  decision. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  OAS  in  1948, 
there  have  been  no  prolonged  conflicts  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  Dominican-Vene- 
zuelan crisis  of  1960,  the  Cuban  crisis  of 
1962,  and  the  Honduras-El  Salvador  five-day 
war  in  1969  are  examples  which  quickly 
come  to  mind  in  which  the  system  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  act  decisively. 

Now,  however,  the  increasingly  interde- 
pendent nature  of  our  world,  growing  na- 
tionalism in  this  hemisphere,  and  the  shift 
from  bipolarity  to  a  multipolar  scheme  of 
world  relationships  have  brought  on  an  era 
of  flux  in  the  inter-American  relationship. 
This  sparked  an  effort  to  adjust  this  rela- 
tionship to  today's  realities. 

In  1973  then-Foreign  Minister  of  Colom- 
bia Alfredo  Vasquez  Carrizosa  suggested  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  there  be  a  reap- 
praisal of  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  hem- 
isphere. Secretary  Kissinger  responded  to 
this  overture  in  October  when  he  addressed 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  this  hemisphere 
who  were  attending  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly, calling  for  a  new  dialogue  among  us. 
The  Secretary's  initiative  was  greeted  with 
enthusiasm. 

The  new  dialogue  was  to  involve  new  pro- 
cedures and  a  new  atmosphere.  It  marked  a 
new  era  in  inter-American  diplomacy  in 
which  problems  and  conflicts,  even  on  the 
most  sensitive  issues,  were  brought  out  on 
the  table  and  discussed  frankly  but  without 
the  need  for  public  posturing. 

The  new  dialogue  actually  began  at  an  in- 
formal meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  last 
February  in  a  part  of  Mexico  City  called 
Tlatelolco.  Conversations  centered  on  eight 
key  issues  that  had  been  identified  by  the 
Latin  American  Foreign  Ministers  in  a  pre- 
paratory meeting  in  Colombia.  These  were 
cooperation  for  development,  coercive  meas- 
ures of  an  economic  nature,  restructuring  of 
the  inter-American  system,  solution  of  the 
Panama  Canal  question,  structure  of  the  in- 
ternational trade  and  monetary  system, 
transnational   or   multinational   enterprises, 
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transfer  of  technology,  and  the  general  pan- 
orama of  Latin  American-U.S.  relations.  The 
issues  were  discussed  in  a  constructive,  in- 
formal manner  without  votes  or  resolutions. 

At  Tlatelolco  the  Foreign  Ministers  called 
for  "a  new,  vigorous  spirit  of  inter-American 
solidarity."  They  expressed  "confidence  that 
the  spirit  of  Tlatelolco  will  inspire  a  new  cre- 
ative effort  in  their  relations." 

The  Ministers  stressed  that  development 
should  be  integral,  embracing  the  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  life  of  their  nations.  Spe- 
cifically, the  United  States  pledged  to  make 
maximum  efforts  to  secure  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  system  of  generalized  prefer- 
ences and  then  work  with  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  hemisphere  to  apply  these  pref- 
erences in  the  most  beneficial  manner.  It  fur- 
ther pledged  to  maintain  present  economic 
assistance  levels  and  to  facilitate  the  flow  of 
resources  toward  countries  most  affected  by 
rising  energy  costs.  The  United  States  also 
suggested  the  establishment  of  a  factfinding 
or  conciliation  procedure  that  would  limit 
the  scope  of  controversies  arising  from  pri- 
vate foreign  investment  by  separating  is- 
sues of  fact  from  those  of  law,  thus  provid- 
ing an  objective  basis  for  solution  of  such 
disputes  without  detriment  to  sovereignty. 

They  met  again  in  Washington  in  April 
under  the  informal  procedures  of  the  dia- 
logue and  a  few  days  later  implemented  cer- 
tain decisions  at  the  OAS  General  Assembly 
in  Atlanta.  They  entrusted  other  major  top- 
ics, such  as  the  transfer  of  technology  and 
multinational  corporations  to  ad  hoc  work- 
ing groups.  The  Ministers  are  scheduled  to 
meet  again  in  Buenos  Aires  in  March. 

The  question  logically  arises  as  to  why  it 
was  necessary  to  bypass,  at  least  initially, 
the  established  regional  institutions.  In  part 
it  is  because  two  participants  in  the  dia- 
logue, Guyana  and  the  Bahamas,  are  not  at 
present  members  of  the  OAS.  But  in  part  it 
is  also  due  to  the  rigidity  and  formalism  of 
the  OAS  meetings  such  as  the  General  As- 
sembly, which  do  not  at  present  lend  them- 
selves to  real  dialogue.  The  OAS  is  going 
through  a  period  of  reform,  and  there  is 
general  agreement — and  some  progress  to 
date — to  simplify   and   to   admit   the  fresh 


winds  of  the  dialogue  into  these  structures. 
I  would  venture  a  personal  opinion,  not  an 
official  prediction,  that  in  time  the  freedom 
and  the  informality  of  the  dialogue  will  be 
married  to  the  institutional  framework  of 
the  OAS. 


Effect  of  the  Quito  Meeting 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  hemisphere  met  in  Quito  to  consider 
whether  the  diplomatic  and  economic  sanc- 
tions imposed  on  Cuba  in  1964  should  be 
lifted.  The  resolution  to  lift  the  sanctions  re- 
ceived a  majority  but  fell  short  of  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  vote  required  by  the  Rio 
Treaty.  The  effect  is  to  continue  the  obliga- 
tion to  refrain  from  any  diplomatic  or  eco- 
nomic commerce  with  the  Castro  regime.  But 
in  reality,  five  Rio  Treaty  countries  and  four 
other  hemisphere  countries  already  have 
such  ties,  and  others  may  establish  such  ties. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  at  this 
meeting  was  one  of  absolute  neutrality,  and 
we  abstained  on  the  resolution.  The  outcome 
— minus  U.S.  lobbying  in  any  direction — 
demonstrates  that  Latin  America  does  not 
have  a  single-minded  view  on  the  Cuban  is- 
sue. As  Deputy  Secretary  Ingersoll  said: 

If  this  Meeting  of  Consultation  has  not  produced 
a  conclusive  result,  it  has  at  least  aired  in  a  con- 
structive way  the  fact  that  there  is  no  easy  solution 
to  the  problem  of  a  country  which  deals  with  some 
on  the  basis  of  hostility  and  with  others  on  the  basis 
of  a  more  normal  relationship. 

He  also  said: 

I  should  add  that  the  United  States  looks  forward 
to  the  day  when  the  Cuban  issue  is  no  longer  a  di- 
visive issue  for  us.  Cuba  has  absorbed  far  too  much 
of  our  attention  in  recent  years.  We  need  to  turn  our 
energies  to  the  more  important  questions.  We  must 
not  let  a  failure  of  agreement  on  the  Cuban  issue 
at  this  time  obscure  our  common  interest  in  working 
together  toward  mutually  beneficial  relationships  on 
the  major  issues  of  this  decade. 

Since  a  majority  of  the  countries  favor 
removing  sanctions,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves 
if  the  procedures  outlined  in  the  treaty  are 
appropriate;  that  is,  should  the  treaty  be 
amended  to  respond  to  majority  will.  This  is 
one    of    the    subjects   presently    being   con- 
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sidered  by  the  Special  Committee  to  Study 
the  OAS  and  Recommend  Changes  for  Re- 
structuring It. 

The  special  committee  has  also  been  re- 
viewing the  OAS  system  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment process.  Some  feel  the  system  is 
deficient  in  that  it  does  not  provide  a  mech- 
anism to  counter  what  are  called  "coercive 
acts"  which,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  mili- 
tary aggression,  threaten  the  economic  se- 
curity of  a  country;  and  they  advocate  a 
mechanism  similar  to  that  of  the  Rio  Treaty 
providing  for  collective  denunciations,  sanc- 
tions, et  cetera.  We  feel  this  approach  to  the 
problems  of  development  is  wrong  and  that 
it  distracts  the  attention  of  the  member 
states  from  the  real  problems — and  the 
realistic  solutions.  In  one  modern  and  inter- 
dependent world,  numerous  factors  affect  a 
country's  development,  including  global  mon- 
etary and  trade  developments  and  even 
national  disasters.  Many  are  beyond  the 
power  of  any  one  country  to  cope  with,  and 
collective  action  is  desirable.  We  have  pro- 
posed, among  other  things,  that  the  pro- 
visions for  consulting  together  be  expanded. 
We  are  working  to  achieve  understanding 
on  this  issue. 

Only  last  week,  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Quito  meeting,  I  heard  re- 
peated predictions  that  the  future  of  the 
inter-American  system  itself  was  at  stake, 
that  the  failure  of  the  Quito  meeting  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  the  majority  would 
cause  the  entire  inter-American  system,  in- 
cluding its  very  important  defense  treaty — 
the  Rio  Treaty — to  crumble.  But  the  system 
has  been  accustomed  to  crises  throughout  its 
long  history.  Eighty-four  years  have  passed 
since  its  institutional  beginnings.  Consider- 
ing what  has  happened  in  the  passage  of 
those  years,  in  the  Americas  and  in  the 
world,  it  is  remarkable  that  an  organization 
comprised  of  nations  of  so  many  different 
viewpoints  could  endure  at  all — but  it  has 
endured. 

Our  commitment  to  the  inter-American 
system  is  rooted  in  history  and  national  in- 
terest. In  my  view  the  limitations  on  success 
are  often  inherent  in  associations  of  sover- 
eign states  and  reflect  less  strongly  on  the 


validity  of  the  structure,  in  this  instance  the 
inter-American  system,  than  on  the  wisdom 
of  the  governments  that  are  its  constituents. 
This  was  the  15th  time  that  the  Foreign 
Ministers  have  gathered  on  specific  political 
issues  since  the  1948  OAS  Charter  of  Bogota. 
Most  of  these  meetings  have  produced  im- 
portant results. 

I  have  been  involved,  one  way  or  another, 
in  OAS  matters  for  nearly  two  decades. 
Since  March  1974  I  have  been  engaged  in 
them  full  time.  I  am  not  tempted  to  engage 
in  handwringing.  I  have  been  and  still  am 
critical,  I  hope  constructively  so,  of  certain 
attributes  and  aspects  of  the  OAS.  I  believe 
the  flaws  are  correctable,  and  intend  to  work 
to  that  end.  Winston  Churchill's  dictum  about 
democracy  is  easily  transferable  to  the  inter- 
American  system.  But  on  the  whole  there 
are  more  pluses  than  minuses,  and  I  hope 
and  believe  that  the  inter-American  system 
is  susceptible  to  change  and  improvement 
so  that  its  many  components,  particularly  the 
OAS,  can  continue  to  serve  the  interests  of 
all  who  live  on  this  portion  of  our  shrinking 
globe.  If  we  didn't  already  have  an  OAS,  we 
would  almost  surely  have  to  invent  one. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


93d    Congress,    2d    Session 

Political  Prisoners  in  South  Vietnam  and  the  Philip- 
pines. Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.    May  1-June  5,  1974.    127  pp. 

Implementation  of  the  Lodge  and  Katzenbach  Rec- 
ommendations on  the  United  Nations.  Report 
prepared  for  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  and  Movements  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  by  the  Department  of 
State.    June   1974.    39  pp. 

Review  of  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  Movements  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  June  18-20,  1974. 
92  pp. 

Turkish  Opium  Ban  Negotiations.  Hearing  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  July 
16,  1974.    79  pp. 

Reorientation  and  Commercial  Relations  of  the 
Economies  of  Eastern  Europe.  A  compendium  of 
papers  submitted  to  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee.   August  16,  1974.    771  pp. 
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Presidential  Determination  on  Sale 
of  Wheat  and  Rice  to  Syria 

MEMORANDUM  OF  NOVEMBER  4,  1974  ' 

[Presidential  Determination  No.  75-7] 

Finding  and  Determination — Syria 

Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  State; 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  November  4,  1974. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  me  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  (hereinafter  "the  Act"),  I  here- 
by: 

(a)  Find,  pursuant  to  Section  103(d)(3)  of  the 
Act,  that  the  making  of  an  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Syria  for  the  sale,  under  Title  I  of  the 
Act,  of  75  thousand  metric  tons  of  wheat  and  25 
thousand  metric  tons  of  rice  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est of  the  United  States;  and 

(b)  Determine  and  certify,  pursuant  to  Section  410 
of  the  Act  and  Section  620(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  that,  in  the  event  it 
may  be  applicable,  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  waive  the  prohibitions  contained  in 
those  sections  against  assistance  under  Title  I  of  the 
Act  for  the  sale  to  Syria  of  75  thousand  metric  tons 
of  wheat  and  25  thousand  metric  tons  of  rice. 

Statement  of  Reasons  That  Sales  Under  Title 
I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  Amended  (Pub.  L. 
480),  to  Syria  are  in  the  National  Interest 

Syria  is  a  key  to  our  efforts  to  achieve  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Our  success  will 
depend  in  part  on  Syrian  confidence  in  our  intention 
to  develop  a  broad  and  constructive  bilateral  rela- 
tionship with  that  country.  A  program  for  conces- 
sional sales  of  agricultural  commodities  to  Syria 
will  constitute  a  tangible  demonstration  of  our  in- 
tended role  in  that  regard. 

In  response  to  current  Syrian  needs,  it  is  proposed 


to  export  to  that  country  75  thousand  metric  tons  of 
wheat  and  25  thousand  metric  tons  of  rice  financed 
under  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Pub.  L. 
480).  This  amount  is  based  on  Syria's  needs  for  not 
more  than  one  fiscal  year. 

In  order  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Syria  for  such  a  sale  under  Title  I,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  President  find  and  determine  that 
such  sales  would  be  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States.  Section  103(d)(3)  of  Pub.  L.  480  pro- 
hibits the  sale  of  agricultural  commodities  under 
Title  I  of  the  Act  to  any  nation  which  sells  or  fur- 
nishes or  permits  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry 
to  transport  to  or  from  Cuba  or  North  Vietnam  any 
equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  (so  long  as 
those  countries  are  governed  by  Communist  re- 
gimes). However,  if  such  activities  are  limited  to  the 
furnishing,  selling,  or  selling  and  transporting  to 
Cuba  medical  supplies,  non-strategic  agricultural  or 
food  commodities,  sales  agreements  may  be  made  if 
the  President  finds  they  are  in  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

Although  Syria  has  been  trading  with  Cuba  in  re- 
cent years,  our  information  indicates  that  it  has  not 
traded  with  North  Vietnam.  Syrian  ships  or  air- 
craft have  not  called  at  Cuba  or  North  Vietnam.  The 
best  information  available  indicates  that  current 
Syrian  trade  with  Cuba  is  limited  to  non-strategic 
agricultural  commodities  within  the  meaning  of  Sec- 
tion 103(d)(3). 

Section  410  applies  to  assistance  under  Title  I  of 
Pub.  L.  480  the  prohibitions  contained  in  Section 
620(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  relating  to  naturalization  [sic]  or  expro- 
priation of  property  owned  by  Americans;  the  pro- 
hibitions of  Section  620(e),  however,  may  be  waived 
by  the  President  if  he  determines  and  certifies  that 
such  a  waiver  is  important  to  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States.  There  are  several  potential 
claims  involving  property  rights  and  interests  of 
Americans  in  Syria  which  might  make  Section  410 
applicable  to  Syria,  and  these  will  be  the  subject  of 
separate  negotiations  with  Syria. 

The  considerations  noted  above,  however,  make 
the  proposed  sale  important  to  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States  notwithstanding  the  prohibi- 
tions contained  in  Sections  103(d)(3)  and  410  of 
Pub.  L.  480. 


1  39  Fed.  Reg.  40005,  Nov.  13,  1974. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences 


Scheduled  January  Through  March  1 

GATT/UNCTAD  International  Trade  Center  Joint  Advisory  Group 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Organizational  Meeting  for  58th  Session 

UNIDROIT  Committee  of  Experts  on  Hotelkeepers    .     . 

ESCAP  Committee  on  Economic  Planning 

UNCITRAL  Working  Group  on  Negotiable  Instruments 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Social  Development   .     . 

IMCO  Subcommittee  on  Subdivision,  Stability,  and  Load  Line:  17th 
Session. 

FAO  Intergovernmental  Group  on  Rice:  18th  Session 

Western  Hemisphere  Working  Group  on  Transnational  Enterprises 

ILO  Working  Party  on  Structure:  2d  Session 

UNDP  Governing  Council:  19th  Session 

ILO  Tripartite  Technical  Meeting  for  Woodworking  Industries:  2d 
Session. 

OAS  Meeting  on  Private  International  Law:  1st  Session    .     .     .     . 

Preparatory  Committee  for  U.N.  Conference/Exposition  on  Human 
Settlements:  1st  Meeting. 

Customs  Cooperation  Council  Working  Party  on  Customs  Enforce- 
ment: 3d  Session. 

ECE  Committee  of  Experts  on  Transport  of  Dangerous  Goods   .     . 

FAO  Intergovernmental  Group  on  Hard  Fibers 

UNIDO  Permanent  Committee:  5th  Session,  2d  Part 

WHO  Executive  Board:  55th  Session 

ITU/CCITT  Working  Party  of  Study  Groups  I  and  II 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  on  Rules  of  Procedure    .     . 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Human  Rights  Working  Groups   .     . 

IMCO  Subcommittee  on  Carriage  of  Dangerous  Goods:  24th  Ses- 
sion. 

ECE  Committee  of  Experts  on  Transport  of  Perishable  Foodstuffs 

IMCO/ILO  Joint  Committee  on  Training 

Customs  Cooperation  Council  Chemists  Committee 

UNCITRAL  Working  Group  on  International  Shipping  Legislation 

ICAO  Committee  on  Aircraft  Noise:  4th  Meeting 

WIPO  Committee  of  Experts  on  Protection  of  Phonograms    .     .     . 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  for  Develop- 
ment Working  Group. 

UNESCO/IBE    Council:    11th    Session 


Geneva Jan.  4-8 

New  York Jan.  6-9 

Rome Jan.  6-10 

Bangkok Jan.  6-14 

Geneva Jan.  6-17 

New  York Jan.  6-24 

London Jan.  13-17 

Rome Jan.  13-17 

Washington     ....  Jan.  13-17 

Geneva Jan.  13-20 

New  York Jan.  13-31 

Geneva Jan.  14-24 

Panama Jan.  14-31 

New  York Jan.  15-24 

Brussels Jan.  20-24 

Geneva Jan.  20-24 

Manila Jan.  20-25 

Vienna Jan.  20-27 

Geneva Jan.  20-31 

Geneva Jan.  20-Feb. 

New  York Jan.  27-31 

Geneva Jan.  27-31 

London Jan.  27-31 

Geneva Jan.  27-31 

Geneva Jan.  27-31 

Brussels Jan.  27-Feb. 

New  York Jan.  27-Feb. 

Montreal Jan.  27-Feb. 

Geneva    January 

New  York January 

Geneva   January 


1 
7 
14 


1  This  schedule,  which  was  prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences  on  December  13,  lists 
international  conferences  in  which  the  U.S.  Government  expects  to  participate  officially  in  the  period 
January-March   1975.  Nongovernmental   conferences   are  not  included. 

Following  is  a  key  to  the  abbreviations:  CCITT,  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Consultative 
Committee;  ECA,  Economic  Commission  for  Africa;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECOSOC, 
Economic  and  Social  Council;  ESCAP,  Economic  and  Social  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific;  FAO,  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA,  International  Atom- 
ic Energy  Agency;  IBE,  International  Bureau  of  Education;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion; ICRC,  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross;  IGOSS,  Integrated  Global  Ocean  Station  System; 
IHD,  International  Hydrological  Decade;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization;  IMCO,  Intergovernmen- 
tal Maritime  Consultative  Organization;  IOC,  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission;  ITU,  Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Union;  OAS,  Organization  of  American  States;  UNCITRAL,  United  Nations 
Commission  on  International  Trade  Law;  UNCTAD,  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment; UNDP,  United  Nations  Development  Program;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization;  UNIDO,  United  Nations  Industrial  Development  Organization;  UNIDROIT,  Inter- 
national Institute  for  the  Unification  of  Private  Law;  WIPO,  World  Intellectual  Property  Organization; 
WMO,  World  Meteorological   Organization. 
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ICAO  Panel  on  Application  of  Space  Techniques  Relating  to 
Aviation:  6th  Meeting. 

UNESCO/IOC  Working  Committee  for  an  Integrated  Global  Ocean 
Station  System:  4th  Session. 

ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee 

IMCO  Subcommittee  on  Ship  Design  and  Equipment:  13th  Session 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Non-Governmental  Organizations    . 

U.N.  Preparatory  Committee  for  Nonproliferation  Treaty  Review 
Conference:  3d  Meeting. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Human  Rights 

ICRC  Diplomatic  Conference  on  Humanitarian  Law  Applicable  in 
Armed  Conflicts:  2d  Session. 

U.N.  Geneva  Group  Consultations 

UNESCO/IOC  Working  Committee  for  IGOSS  and  WMO  Execu- 
tive Committee  on  Meteorological  Aspects  of  Ocean  Affairs:  4th 
Joint  Meeting. 

U.N.  Conference  on  the  Relation  of  States  and  International  Orga- 
nizations. 

Western  Hemisphere  Working  Group  on  Transnational  Enterprises 

ECE  Group  of  Rapporteurs  on  General  Safety  Provisions   .... 

IMCO  Legal  Committee:  25th  Session 

UNESCO/IOC  International  Coordination  Group  for  the  Coopera- 
tive Investigation  of  the  Caribbean  and  Adjacent  Regions:  7th 
Session 

UNCITRAL  Working  Group  on  International  Sale  of  Goods    .     . 

UNCTAD  Committee  on  Commodities:  8th  Session 

Customs  Cooperation  Council  Harmonized  System  Committee:  5th 
Session. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Policy  and  Coordination  Committee 

U.N.   Outer   Space   Committee   Legal    Subcommittee 

WIPO  Government  Experts  on  Revision  of  the  Paris  Convention 
for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property. 

ECE  Working  Party  on  Facilitation  of  International  Trade  Proce- 
dures. 

ECE  Group  of  Rapporteurs  on  Container  Transport 

IMCO  Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  on  the  IMCO  Convention:  1st  Ses- 
sion. 

FAO  Committee  on  Wood-Based  Panel  Products:  4th  Session    .     . 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 

ILO  Governing  Body:  195th   Session 

WIPO  Coordination  Committee:   Extraordinary  Session    .... 

U.N.  ECOSOC   Population  Commission 

ECE  Senior  Advisers  to  ECE  Governments  on  Environmental 
Problems. 

ECA   Conference   of   Ministers 

Customs  Cooperation  Council  Working  Party  of  the  Technical 
Committee:  9th  Session. 

IMCO  Subcommittee  on  Radio  Communications:  14th  Session    .     . 

ESCAP:    31st    Session 

Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament   (resumed)    .     .     . 

IMCO  Subcommittee  on  Safety  of  Navigation:   17th  Session    .     . 

WMO  Tropical  Experiment  Board:  7th  Session 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors 

UNESCO/IHD  Bureau:  16th  Session 

ECE  Senior  Economic  Advisers 

UNESCO/IOC  Executive  Council  of  the  Intergovernmental  Ocean- 
ographic  Commission:  5th  Session 

Customs  Cooperation  Council :  87th  and  88th  Sessions 

North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commission:  18th  Meeting 

ECE  Committee  on  Agricultural  Problems 

IMCO  Subcommittee  on  Safety  of  Fishing  Vessels:  17th  Session   . 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Committee  for  Program  and  Coordination  .... 

UNCTAD  Trade  and  Development  Board:  6th  Session 

ITU/CCITT  Working  Party  III  and  Study  Group  I 

UNIDO:  2d  General  Conference 

WIPO  Permanent  Committee,  Legal-Technical  Program  for  Acqui- 
sition by  Developing  Countries  of  Technology  Related  to  In- 
dustrial Property. 


Montreal January  or 

February 

Paris       Feb.  3 

Geneva Feb.  3-7 

London Feb.  3-7 

New  York Feb.  3-7 

Geneva Feb.  3-14 

Geneva Feb.  3-Mar.  7 

Geneva Feb.  3-Apr.  18 

Geneva Feb.  4-5 

Paris       Feb.  4-12 

Vienna Feb.  4-Mar.  15 

Washington     ....  Feb.  10-14 

Geneva Feb.  10-14 

London Feb.  10-14 

Jamaica Feb.  10-14 

New  York Feb.  10-21 

Geneva Feb.  10-21 

Brussels Feb.  10-21 

New  York Feb.  10-28 

New  York Feb.  10-Mar.  7 

Geneva Feb.  11-17 

Geneva Feb.  17-21 

Geneva Feb.  17-21 

London Feb.  17-21 

New  Delhi Feb.  17-21 

Geneva Feb.  17-Mar.  7 

Geneva Feb.  17-Mar.  7 

Geneva Feb.  18 

New  York Feb.  18-28 

Geneva Feb.  24-28 

Nairobi Feb.  24-28 

Brussels Feb.  24-28 

London Feb.  24-28 

New  Delhi Feb.  26-Mar.  7 

Geneva   February 

London   February 

Geneva    February 

Vienna    February 

Paris February 

Geneva Mar.  3-7 

Venice Mar.  3-8 

Brussels Mar.  3-14 

Washington     ....  Mar.  3-22 

Geneva Mar.  10-14 

London Mar.  10-14 

New  York Mar.  10-14 

Geneva Mar.  10-21 

Geneva Mar.  10-21 

Lima Mar.  12-26 

Geneva Mar.  17-21 
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ECE  Group  of  Experts  on  Construction  of  Vehicles 

IMCO  Maritime  Safety  Committee:  32d  Session 

FAO  Intergovernmental  Committee  of  the  World  Food  Program 

3d  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea:  3d  Session    .... 

Customs  Cooperation  Council  Valuation  Committee:  66th  and  67th 
Sessions. 

ECE  Group  of  Rapporteurs  on  Customs  Questions  Concerning 
Containers. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Natural  Resources 

FAO  Study  Group  on  Oilseeds,  Fats,  and  Oils 

UNCITRAL:    8th    Session 

U.N.  Consultative  Committee  of  Experts  on  the  International 
Women's  Year  Conference. 

ICAO  Meteorological  Operational  Telecommunications  Network  in 
Europe  Regional  Planning  Group:  10th  Meeting. 

ICAO   Automated  Data  Interchange  System  Panel:    6th   Meeting 

UNESCO  Executive  Committee  of  the  International  Campaign  To 
Save  the  Monuments  of  Nubia:  25th  Session. 

UNESCO  Meeting  of  Government  Experts  on  the  International 
Recognition  of  Studies,  Diplomas,  and  Degrees  in  Higher  Edu- 
cation in  the  Arab  States. 

WIPO  Joint  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  International  Patent  Clas- 
sification, Strasbourg  Agreement. 

Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  Latin  America 

WMO  Panel  on  Meteorological  Satellites:  2d  Session 


Geneva Mar.  17-21 

London Mar.  17-21 

Rome Mar.  17-25 

Geneva Mar.  17-May  10 

Brussels Mar.  18-27 

Geneva Mar.  24-28 

Tokyo Mar.  24-Apr.  4 

Rome Mar.  26-28 

Geneva March 

Geneva March 

Paris       March 

Montreal March 

Aswan March 

Middle  East    ....  March 

Geneva March 

Buenos  Aires  ....  March 

Geneva March 


U.S.  Endorses  UNHCR  Efforts 
To  Solve  Refugee  Problems 

Following  is  a  statement  made  in  Commit- 
tee III  (Social,  Humanitarian  and  Cultural) 
of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  by  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative Clarence  Clyde  Ferguson,  Jr.,  on 
November  25. 

USUN  press  release  178  dated  November  25 

The  occasion  for  the  review  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  (UNHCR)1  is  always 
something  of  a  sad  one;  for  we  must  then 
focus  our  attention  on  the  worldwide  phe- 
nomenon of  refugees,  a  picture  of  suffering, 
deprivation,  and  desolation.  Refugee  prob- 
lems differ  widely  from  each  other  in  their 
origin  and  in  their  nature.  But  they  all  pre- 
sent a  picture  of  uprooted,  homeless  human 
beings  casting  their  lot  among  and  desper- 
ately placing  their  hopes  in  the  more  for- 
tunate people  of  other  lands. 

But  against  this  facade  of  tragedy  we  have 
reason  for  some  solace  and  even  some  opti- 
mism. Surely  we  must  all  take  heart  from 


1  U.N.  doc.  A/9612  and  addenda. 


the  deeply  constructive  and  determined  ef- 
forts of  the  High  Commissioner  and  his  Of- 
fice as  they  direct  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
refugees.  Indeed,  the  Office  of  the  UNHCR— 
concerned  as  it  is  with  rebuilding  the  lives  of 
those  who  have  been  victims  of  oppression, 
persecution,  warfare — stands  as  a  shining 
symbol  of  man's  humanitarian  endeavor  in 
behalf  of  his  fellow  man.  The  variety  and 
complexity  of  the  High  Commissioner's  wide- 
ranging  services  for  refugees  are  a  tribute 
to  the  conscientious  and  resourceful  manner 
in  which  he  approaches  his  task. 

During  the  past  year,  as  in  previous  years, 
the  UNHCR  has  devoted  special  attention 
where  needed  to  the  rehabilitation  of  se- 
verely handicapped  refugees.  These  are  ref- 
ugees who  for  any  of  a  variety  of  physical, 
mental,  or  social  disabilities  are  completely 
unable  to  fend  for  themselves.  Through  tire- 
less efforts  and  through  unmatched  exper- 
tise, working  on  an  individual  case  basis,  the 
UNHCR  has  continued  to  develop  satisfac- 
tory solutions  for  these  otherwise  helpless 
individuals.  The  UNHCR  program  for  the 
handicapped  refugees  is  surely  in  the  highest 
humanitarian  tradition  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  reflects  great  credit  upon  it. 
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Once  again  my  government  wishes  to 
stress  in  this  forum  the  overriding  impor- 
tance among  the  High  Commissioner's  mani- 
fold activities  of  his  function  of  providing 
international  protection  for  refugees.  It  is 
difficult  to  overemphasize  the  significance  to 
refugees  of  insuring  liberal  asylum  policies 
and  practices  and,  above  all,  of  making  cer- 
tain that  no  refugee  is  required  to  return  to 
any  country  where  he  would  face  persecu- 
tion. It  is  the  High  Commissioner's  task  to 
work  unceasingly  toward  affording  such 
guarantee.  His  chief  tools  in  so  doing  are  the 
1951  Convention  and  the  1967  Protocol  Re- 
lating to  the  Status  of  Refugees.  As  the  com- 
mittee knows,  article  33  of  the  convention 
contains  an  unequivocal  prohibition  upon 
Contracting  States  against  the  refoulement 
of  refugees  "in  any  manner  whatsoever"  to 
territories  where  their  life  or  freedom  would 
be  threatened  on  grounds  of  race,  religion, 
nationality,  membership  of  a  particular  so- 
cial group,  or  political  opinion. 

But  beyond  the  insuring  of  asylum  for  ref- 
ugees, the  High  Commissioner,  through  his 
international  protection  role,  is  also  charged 
with  securing  for  refugees  the  status  and 
rights  within  asylum  countries  or  third  coun- 
tries which  will  enable  them  to  live  in  dig- 
nity, to  become  self-supporting,  and  to  cease 
being  refugees.  Here  again  the  international 
treaties  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  Refugee 
Convention  and  Protocol,  form  the  principal 
instruments  for  the  High  Commissioner  in 
securing  for  refugees  the  cardinal  element  of 
protection. 

The  High  Commissioner,  Prince  Sadrud- 
din  Aga  Khan,  in  paragraph  22,  page  6,  of 
his  annual  report,  has  deplored  the  fact  that 
during  the  past  year  certain  countries  have 
repatriated  refugees  involuntarily,  directly 
contrary  to  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  and  to  article  33  of  the  Refugee 
Convention.  My  government  joins  with  the 
High  Commissioner  in  condemning  the  inhu- 
mane practice  of  refoulement.  The  principle 
that  refugees  must  not  be  repatriated  against 
their  will,  and  the  right  of  a  refugee  to  seek 


and  secure  asylum,  have  become  ever  more 
firmly  embedded  in  international  law.  The 
general  application  of  non-refoulement 
should  be  facilitated  by  the  increasing  ac- 
ceptance of  the  maxim  that  the  granting  of 
asylum  is  a  peaceful  and  humanitarian  act 
and  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly 
act  by  any  state.  My  government  will  con- 
tinue to  attach  primary  importance,  as  con- 
cerns the  work  of  the  UNHCR,  to  his  role  of 
international  protection. 

We  are  gratified  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  the  High  Commissioner  in  his  annual 
report  characterizes  his  role  of  international 
protection  as  "the  prime  function  of  UNHCR 
and  the  cornerstone  of  the  work  of  assistance 
to  refugees."  My  government  wishes  to  com- 
mend the  High  Commissioner  for  the  empha- 
sis he  has  placed  on  this  aspect  of  his  du- 
ties during  the  past  year.  We  note  particu- 
larly that  during  the  year  the  High  Commis- 
sioner made  a  renewed  worldwide  effort — 
both  through  public  appeal  and  through  in- 
dividual letters  to  governments — recommend- 
ing strongly  to  those  nations  which  have  not 
yet  acceded  to  the  protocol  or  convention  that 
they  do  so.  The  rights  for  refugees  which  are 
embodied  in  these  international  treaties  can 
lead  to  just  and  lasting  solutions  to  refugee 
problems  in  humanitarian  terms.  Such  solu- 
tions in  turn  can  help  promote  the  reduction 
of  tensions,  the  solution  of  broader  issues, 
and  the  stability  of  concerned  nations. 

Last  year,  once  again,  the  High  Commis- 
sioner conducted  his  material  assistance  pro- 
gram in  a  highly  constructive  and  imagina- 
tive manner.  We  note  that  the  UNHCR  de- 
voted the  major  share  of  total  financial  com- 
mitments under  the  program  to  problems  in 
Africa,  where  the  need  is  very  great.  The 
United  States  is  fully  in  accord  with  that 
commitment.  At  the  same  time,  we  observe 
that  the  High  Commissioner  has  pursued  his 
material  assistance  program  with  equal  ef- 
fectiveness in  Latin  America,  Europe,  and 
the  Middle  East.  We  salute  the  High  Com- 
missioner for  his  promptness,  effectiveness, 
and  flexibility  in  meeting  the  diverse  chal- 
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lenges  involved  in  the  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  refugees  in  many  categories  world- 
wide. 

It  should  not  pass  unnoticed  that  the 
UNHCR  in  all  cases  concerns  himself  at 
once  with  the  total  task  of  rehabilitating  the 
refugee  so  that  he  can  cease  being  a  refugee 
and  can  take  his  place  as  a  self-supporting 
person  in  the  society  of  his  new  country.  The 
combination  of  rights  for  refugees,  secured 
through  the  international  protection  func- 
tion, and  the  tangible  assistance  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  refugees  which  the  mate- 
rial assistance  program  affords  gives  the 
refugee  the  opportunity  to  live  in  dignity, 
self-respect,  and  self-sufficiency. 

My  country  has  a  national  heritage  of  con- 
cern for  oppressed  and  homeless  refugees. 
That  concern  dates  back  to  the  very  founding 
of  our  Republic  200  years  ago  and  is  ex- 
pressed today  in  part  through  our  worldwide 
support  for  refugee  assistance  programs. 
During  fiscal  year  1974  the  United  States 
contributed  some  $174  million,  primarily  in 
cash  but  also  in  food  commodities,  to  assist 
refugees  all  over  the  world  who  fall  within 
the  concern  of  the  UNHCR,  and  some  $149 
million  additionally  for  refugees  not  within 
the  UNHCR  mandate. 

The  past  year  has  been  an  eventful  one  for 
the  UNHCR  in  relation  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  special  tasks  entrusted  to  it  by  the  Sec- 
retary General  under  the  UNHCR  "good  of- 
fices" function.  It  is  indeed  fortunate  that 
the  High  Commissioner  is  willing  and  com- 
petent to  respond  so  ably  in  meeting  special 
emergency  problems  which  lie  beyond  the 
normal  boundaries  of  UNHCR  concern.  The 
UNHCR  has  perhaps-unequaled  experience 
among  United  Nations  agencies  in  dealing 
with  emergency  humanitarian  needs  of  peo- 
ple and  in  solving  their  related  problems. 
Thus  we  note  that  during  the  past  year  the 
High  Commissioner  has  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  repatriation  of  uprooted  Pak- 
istanis and  Bengalees,  in  completing  the 
search  for  homes  for  Asians  who  had  to  leave 
Uganda,  with  commencing  an  initiative  to- 


ward the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  uprooted 
and  displaced  persons  in  all  areas  of  Viet- 
Nam  and  Laos,  with  the  relief  and  resettle- 
ment of  refugees  in  and  from  Chile,  and  in 
carrying  out  his  assigned  role  as  coordinator 
of  humanitarian  assistance  in  Cyprus. 

My  government  strongly  endorses  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  High  Commissioner  has 
performed  these  imposing  tasks.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  successful  implementa- 
tion and  conclusion  of  the  two-way  repatria- 
tion movement  between  Bangladesh  and  Pak- 
istan contributed  to  reconcilation  on  the  sub- 
continent, as  the  governments  concerned  have 
themselves  declared.  We  welcome  the  High 
Commissioner's  initiative  in  Indochina  and 
will  cooperate  with  it,  as  we  have  with  re- 
spect to  the  UNHCR  activities  in  behalf  of 
Chilean  refugees.  The  international  commu- 
nity may  take  heart  and  solace  in  the  deter- 
mined manner  in  which  the  UNHCR  has  suc- 
cessfully found  permanent  homes  for  every 
one  of  the  Uganda  Asians  of  undetermined 
nationality  who  had  previously  been  moved 
by  the  UNHCR  to  transit  centers  in  Europe. 

Finally,  my  Government  is  deeply  gratified 
at  the  vigorous  and  successful  manner  in 
which  the  UNHCR  is  discharging  his  special 
role,  assigned  to  him  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, as  coordinator  for  humanitarian  assist- 
ance in  Cyprus.  The  United  States  has  been 
pleased  to  respond  to  the  High  Commis- 
sioner's appeal  for  $22  million  for  this  pur- 
pose with  the  pledge  of  a  contribution  of 
$7.3  million,  in  addition  to  the  $3.2  million 
in  assistance  which  we  had  provided  before 
the  UNHCR  assumed  this  task. 

My  government  feels  strongly  that  the  in- 
crease in  magnitude  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner's material  assistance  program,  and 
the  increasing  calls  upon  the  UNHCR  to  use 
his  "good  offices"  in  situations  which  nor- 
mally do  not  fall  within  UNHCR  concern 
(such  as  the  Cyprus  problem  and  the  South 
Asian  repatriation  program)  should  not  be 
allowed  to  impede  or  infringe  upon  the  High 
Commissioner's  first  priority  to  provide  in- 
ternational protection  for  refugees  who  are 
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the  regular  concern  of  the  UNHCR  Office.  I 
do  not  suggest  that  the  High  Commissioner 
has  in  any  way  been  delinquent  in  carrying 
out  his  protection  mandate.  I  merely  wish  to 
stress  that  my  government,  like  the  High 
Commissioner,  attaches  primary  importance 
to  international  protection  among  all 
UNHCR  activities. 

The  wide-ranging  and  apparently  ever- 
increasing  scope  of  UNHCR  activities  in  the 
field  of  material  assistance — both  for  refu- 
gees who  are  normally  of  UNHCR  concern 
and  for  those  assisted  under  his  "good  of- 
fices"— surely  justifies  the  High  Commis- 
sioner's request  that  the  General  Assembly 
authorize  him  to  allocate  up  to  $2  million  an- 
nually from  the  UNHCR  Emergency  Fund. 
Experience  has  shown  that  these  allocations, 
up  to  $500,000  for  any  one  emergency,  are 
desperately  needed  in  crisis  situations.  My 
government  strongly  supports  this  proposal. 

It  is  noted  that  the  committee  is  again  to 
consider  the  question  of  whether  to  establish 
a  definite  date  for  the  convening  of  a  confer- 
ence of  plenipotentiaries  to  finalize  the  draft 
convention  on  territorial  asylum.  The  United 
States  is  of  course  eager  to  see  the  advance- 
ment in  the  world  of  recognition  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  important  humane  principle 
of  asylum.  We  support  therefore  the  conven- 
ing in  due  course  of  a  conference  of  plenipo- 
tentiaries toward  the  finalization  and  ulti- 
mate adoption  of  an  effective,  realistic  treaty 
on  asylum.  The  present  draft  is  a  promising 
start  toward  such  a  convention.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  draft  raises  quite  a  number 
of  questions  which  need  to  be  resolved  and 
that  it  requires  considerable  work.  The  next 
step,  in  our  view,  therefore  is  to  convene  a 
committee  to  perform  the  task  of  perfecting 
the  present  draft.  We  believe  that  the  draft 
which  emanates  from  this  committee  should 
then  be  resubmitted  to  governments  for  their 
consideration  prior  to  the  setting  of  any  def- 
inite date  for  a  final  conference  of  plenipo- 
tentiaries. I  would  like  to  stress  that  it  is  our 
belief  that  such  a  procedure  would  contribute 
to  the  prospects  for  ultimately  opening  for 
accession  a  treaty  which  would  receive  wide 
support  among  nations. 


I  cannot  conclude  my  remarks  without 
making  one  more  observation  on  the  work  of 
the  High  Commissioner  and  his  staff.  We 
have  all  heard  others  express  the  well-de- 
served tributes  to  him  for  his  work,  his  ded- 
ication, and  his  zeal  in  looking  after  those 
who  need  and  needed  his  help.  Yet  all  this 
would  not  have  been  possible  had  it  not  been 
for  the  confidence  and  support  my  colleagues 
and  their  governments  were  able  to  give  him. 
I  wish  therefore  to  express  my  government's 
appreciation,  to  which,  if  I  may,  I  add  my 
own  personal  thanks,  to  all  of  you  for  making 
possible  the  ways  and  means  for  the  High 
Commissioner  to  be  able  to  act  with  dispatch 
and  with  compassion  in  mitigating  hard- 
ships among  those  who  needed  us  and  in 
giving  some  basis  for  hope,  to  those  who 
yearned  for  it,  that  mankind  had  not  for- 
saken them. 
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those  listed  below)  may  be  consulted  at  depository 
libraries  in  the  United  States.  U.N.  printed  publi- 
cations may  be  purchased  from  the  Sales  Section 
of  the  United  Nations,  United  Nations  Plaza,  N.Y. 
10017. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

World    Population    Conference    background    papers: 

International  mortality  trends:  some  main  facts 
and  implications.  Prepared  by  George  J.  Stol- 
nitz,  professor  of  economics,  Indiana  University. 
E/CONF.60/CBP/17.     June    4,    1974.     29    pp. 

Population,  food  supply  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment. Prepared  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization.  E/CONF.60/CBP/25.  June  4, 
1974.  27  pp. 

Health  trends  and  prospects  in  relation  to  popu- 
lation and  development.  Prepared  by  the  World 
Health  Organization.  E/CONF.60/CBP/26.  June 
5,  1974.  51  pp. 

Summary  country  statements  concerning  popula- 
tion change  and  development.  E/CONF.60/ 
CBP/33.    June  21,   1974.    68  pp. 

The  role  of  international  assistance  in  the  popu- 
lation fields.  Prepared  by  the  U.N.  Fund  for 
Population  Activities.  E/CONF.60/CBP/24.  July 
3,  1974.  36  pp. 

Summaries  of  background  papers  commissioned 
for  the  World  Population  Conference.  E/CONF. 
60/CBP/35.  July  12,  1974.  73  pp. 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Biological   Weapons 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  development, 
production  and  stockpiling  of  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) and  toxin  weapons  and  on  their  destruc- 
tion. Done  at  Washington,  London,  and  Moscow 
April   10,  1972.1 

Senate    advice    and    consent    to    ratification :    De- 
cember 16,  1974. 

Copyright 

Universal  copyright  convention,  as  revised.  Done  at 
Paris  July  24,  1971.  Entered  into  force  July  10, 
1974.    TIAS  7868. 

Protocol  1  annexed  to  the  universal  copyright  con- 
vention, as  revised,  concerning  the  application  of 
that  convention  to  works  of  stateless  persons  and 
refugees.  Done  at  Paris  July  24,  1971.  Entered 
into  force  July  10,  1974.  TIAS  7868. 

Protocol  2  annexed  to  the  universal  copyright  con- 
vention, as  revised,  concerning  the  application  of 
that  convention  to  the  works  of  certain  inter- 
national organizations.  Done  at  Paris  July  24, 
1971.  Entered  into  force  July  10,  1974.  TIAS 
7868. 

Ratification    deposited:     Monaco,    September    13, 
1974. 

Gas 

Protocol  for  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  asphyxiat- 
ing, poisonous  or  other  gases,  and  of  bacteriologi- 
cal methods  of  warfare.  Done  at  Geneva  June  17, 
1925.  Entered  into  force  February  8,  1928.2 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification:  Decem- 
ber 16,  1974   (with  reservation). 

Maritime    Matters 

Amendment  of  article  VII  of  the  convention  on 
facilitation  of  international  maritime  traffic,  1965 
(TIAS  6251).  Adopted  at  London  November  19, 
1973.1 

Senate    advice    and    consent    to    ratification:    De- 
cember 16,  1974. 

Patents 

Strasbourg  agreement   concerning  the   international 
patent  classification.    Done   at   Strasbourg  March 
24,  1971.    Enters  into  force  October  7,  1975. 
Notification    from     World    Intellectual    Property 
Organization  that  ratification  deposited:  Spain, 
November  29,  1974. 
Notification     from     World    Intellectual     Property 
Organization    that    accession    deposited:     Aus- 
tralia, November  12,  1974. 


Safety  at  Sea 

Convention  on  the  international  regulations  for  pre- 
venting collisions  at  sea,   1972.    Done   at  London 
October  20,  1972.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Brazil,  November  26,  1974. 

Satellite  Communications  System 

Agreement  relating  to  the  International  Telecom- 
munications Satellite  Organization  (Intelsat), 
with  annexes.  Done  at  Washington  August  20, 
1971.  Entered  into  force  February  12,  1973.  TIAS 
7532. 
Accession  deposited:    Bolivia,  December  19,  1974. 

Operating  agreement  relating  to  the  International 
Telecommunications  Satellite  Organization  (Intel- 
sat), with  annex.  Done  at  Washington  August  20, 
1971.  Entered  into  force  February  12,  1973.  TIAS 
7532. 

Signature:     Empresa    Nacional   de    Telecommuni- 
caciones  of  Bolivia,  December  19,  1974. 

Satellites 

Agreement  concerning  conditions  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  assistance  by  NASA  for  the  launching  of 
the  French-German  Symphonie  communications 
satellites.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Wash- 
ington June  21  and  24,  1974,  between  France  and 
the  United  States  and  between  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Entered 
into  force  June  24,   1974. 

Wills 

Convention   providing   a   uniform   law  on   the   form 
of    an    international    will,    with    annex.     Done    at 
Washington  October  26,  1973.1 
Signature:    Union  of   Soviet   Socialist  Republics, 
December  17,  1974.3 


BILATERAL 

Bangladesh 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  October  4,  1974  (TIAS 
7949).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Dacca 
December  2,  1974.  Entered  into  force  December 
2,  1974. 

Bulgaria 

Consular  convention,  with  agreed  memorandum  and 
exchange  of  letters.  Signed  at  Sofia  April  15, 
1974.1 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification:  Decem- 
ber 16,  1974. 

El  Salvador 

Agreement  relating  to  the  payment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  de- 
fense articles  by  El  Salvador.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  San  Salvador  October  24  and 


1  Not  in  force. 

■  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 

3  With  statement. 
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December  6,  1974.    Entered   into  force   December 
6,  1974;  effective  July  1,  1974. 

Israel 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities. 
Signed  at  Washington  December  16,  1974.  Entered 
into  force  December  16,  1974. 

Italy 

Exchange  of  letters  concerning  the  application  of 
the  convention  of  March  30,  1955  (TIAS  3679), 
for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  pre- 
vention of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
income.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Rome 
December  13,  1974.  Applicable  provisionally  on 
and  after  January  1,  1974. 


PUBLICATIONS 


GPO  Sales  Publications 

Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or  stock 
number  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20U02. 
A  25-percent  discount  is  made  on  orders  for  100  or 
more  copies  of  any  one  publication  mailed  to  the 
same  address.  Remittances,  payable  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  must  accompany  orders. 
Prices  shown  below,  which  include  domestic  postage, 
are  subject  to  change. 

Background  Notes:  Short,  factual  summaries  which 
describe  the  people,  history,  government,  economy, 
and  foreign  relations  of  each  country.  Each  contains 
a  map,  a  list  of  principal  government  officials  and 
U.S.  diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  and  a  reading 
list.  (A  complete  set  of  all  Background  Notes  cur- 
rently in  stock — at  least  140 — $21.80;  1-year  sub- 
scription service  for  approximately  77  updated  or 
new  Note — $23.10;  plastic  binder — $1.50.)  Single 
copies  of  those  listed  below  are  available  at  30?  each. 


Liechtenstein 
Mauritania 
Norway  .     . 
Paraguay 
Philippines  . 


Cat.  No.  S1.123:L62 
Pub.  8610  4  pp. 

Cat.  No.  S1.123:M44/2 
Pub.  8169         6  pp. 
Cat.  No.  S1.123:N83 
Pub.  8228  4  pp. 

Cat.  No.  S1.123:P21 
Pub.  8098  5  pp. 

Cat.  No.  S1.123:P53 
Pub.  7750         8  pp. 


Atomic  Energy — Application  of  Safeguards  Pursuant 
to  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.  Protocol  with  Thai- 
land and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
TIAS  7833.   3  pp.   25?.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7833). 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  Agree- 
ment with  the  Republic  of  China  amending  the  agree- 
ment of  April  4,  1972.  TIAS  7834.  4  pp.  25?.  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10:7834). 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization — Amendments 
to  the  Constitution.  TIAS  7836.  6  pp.  25?.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:7836). 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Declara- 
tion on  the  provisional  accession  of  the  Philippines. 
TIAS  7839.   8  pp.  25?.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7839). 

International  Trade  in  Textiles.  TIAS  7840.  62  pp. 
65?.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7840). 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  Agree- 
ment with  Spain.  TIAS  7841.  39  pp.  45?.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:7841). 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  Agree- 
ment with  the  Republic  of  Korea  amending  and  ex- 
tending the  agreement  of  November  24,  1972.  TIAS 
7842.  18  pp.  30?.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7842). 

Tracking  Station — Kwajalein  Island.  Agreement 
with  Japan.  TIAS  7843.  5  pp.  25?.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 
7843). 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  Agree- 
ment with  Portugal.  TIAS  7844.  33  pp.  40?.  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10:7844). 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  Agree- 
ment with  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  extending  the 
agreement  of  April  22,  1959,  as  amended  and  ex- 
tended. TIAS  7846.  2  pp.  25?.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7846). 

Passport  Visas.  Agreement  with  Mexico  amending 
the  agreement  of  October  28  and  November  10  and 
12,  1953.  TIAS  7847.  3  pp.  25?.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 
7847). 

Atomic  Energy — Application  of  Safeguards  by  the 
IAEA  to  the  United  States-South  Africa  Cooperation 
Agreement.  Agreement  with  South  Africa  and  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  amending  the 
agreement  of  July  26,  1967.  TIAS  7848.  3  pp.  25?. 
(Cat.  No.  S9.10:7848). 

Atomic  Energy — Application  of  Safeguards  Pursuant 
to  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.  Protocol  with  Thai- 
land and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
terminating  the  agreement  of  September  30,  1964, 
and  the  protocol  of  May  16,  1974.  TIAS  7849.  3  pp. 
25?.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7849). 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  Agree- 
ment with  Thailand.  TIAS  7850.  16  pp.  30?.  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10:7850). 
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Sanctions  Against  Cuba 8 

U.S.  Abstains  on  Proposed  OAS  Resolution  To 
Rescind  the  Sanctions  Against  Cuba  (Inger- 
soll,  Mailliard,  Rogers) 8 
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Check    List   of   Department   of   State 
Press  Releases:    December  16-22 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  December  16  which 
appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos. 
524  of  December  12  and  530  of  December  13. 


No.       Date 


*531 

12/16 

532 

12/16 

f533 
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12/17 

t535 

12/17 

*536 
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12/18 

f538 
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*539 

12/19 

*540     12/20 


Subjert 

Kissinger:  death  of  Walter 
Lippmann. 

NATO  ministerial  meeting  com- 
munique, Brussels. 

Kissinger:  news  conference, 
Martinique. 

Britton  sworn  in  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Barbados  and  to  Gre- 
nada   (biographic  data). 

Kissinger:  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships   dinner. 

Government  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  International  Book  and 
Library  Programs. 

Kissinger,  Linowitz :  remarks 
following    meeting,    12/17. 

U.S.-Japan  bilateral  fisheries 
agreements. 

Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs,  Jan.  21. 

Biographic  data  on  Secretary 
Kissinger. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Media  Services,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  provides  the  public  and 
interested  agencies  of  the  government 
with  information  on  developments  in 
the  field  of  U.S.  foreign  relations  and 
on  the  work  of  the  Department  and 
the  Foreign  Service. 
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by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
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and  news  conferences  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  functions 
of  the  Department.  Information  is 
included  concerning  treaties  and  inter- 
national agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  or  may  become  a 
party  and  on  treaties  of  general  inter- 
national  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department  of 
State,  United  Nations  documents,  and 
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President  Ford  and  President  Giscard  d'Estaing  of  France 
Meet  in  Martinique 


President  Ford  and  President  Valery  Gis- 
card d'Estaing  met  in  Martinique  December 
1U-16.  Following  are  remarks  by  the  two 
Presidents  upon  President  Ford's  arrival  on 
December  1U,  their  exchange  of  toasts  at  a 
dinner  given  by  President  Giscard  d'Estaing 
that  evening,  their  exchange  of  toasts  at  a 
dinner  given  by  President  Ford  on  December 
15,  the  transcript  of  a  news  conference  held 
by  Secretary  Kissinger  on  December  16,  and 
the  text  of  a  communique  issued  on  Decem- 
ber 16. 


WELCOMING  CEREMONY,  DECEMBER   14 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  December  23 

President  Giscard  d'Estaing  1 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  is  a  great  honor 
for  this  French  land  of  the  West  Indies  to 
welcome  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  extend  to 
you  and  to  all  those  accompanying  you  a 
most  cordial  welcome.  As  soon  as  you  came 
into  office,  we  both  felt  that  we  should 
establish  a  direct  and  personal  contact.  Such 
a  contact  is  in  keeping  with  the  traditional 
relations  between  France  and  the  United 
States.  And  in  the  present  circumstances, 
we  thought  this  would  be  especially  useful. 

Faced  with  the  enormous  changes  taking 
place  throughout  the  world,  our  two  countries 
have,  in  different  capacities  and  to  various 
degrees,  responsibilities  to  bear. 

Belonging  to  the  community  of  liberal  de- 


1  President    Giscard    d'Estaing    spoke    in    French 
on  all  three  occasions. 


mocracies,  their  personality  and  their  situa- 
tion leave  them  sometimes — quite  naturally, 
I  would  say — to  assume  different  stands  in 
the  face  of  such  changes.  However,  too  old 
are  their  ties  of  friendship  for  them  not  to 
wish  to  harmonize  such  stands  whenever 
necessary,  and  they  are  too  deeply  attached 
to  the  same  ideal  of  freedom,  progress,  and 
peace  not  to  be  determined  to  succeed. 

All  this  points  to  the  importance  of  our 
meeting,  as  stressed  by  our  partners  in  the 
European  Community,  hence  also  the  frank- 
ness and  cordiality  with  which  I  trust  our 
talks  will  start  and  be  concluded. 

Mr.  President,  France  of  the  Martinique 
offers  to  you  and  all  those  accompanying  you 
its  charm  and  its  beauty.  From  the  bottom 
of  our  heart,  I  wish  you  an  excellent  stay. 
Welcome,  Mr.  President. 


President  Ford 

Mr.  President,  Madame  Giscard  d'Estaing, 
ladies  and  gentlemen:  Thank  you  for  your 
most  gracious  welcome  to  this  beautiful, 
gorgeous  island.   I  am  delighted  to  be  here. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  opportunity  for 
us  to  become  personally  acquainted  and  to 
discuss  the  serious  issues  which  confront  our 
two  countries.  Our  meeting  vividly  demon- 
strates the  importance  we  attach  to  working 
together. 

General  Lafayette  stopped  here  on  his  way 
to  assist  America  to  achieve  its  independ- 
ence. The  friendship  of  our  two  countries 
spans  the  oceans  as  well  as  the  centuries.  It  is 
fitting  that  you  and  I,  both  given  responsibili- 
ties for  leadership  in  our  respective  countries 
this  year,  are  taking  this  early  opportunity 
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to  address  problems  of  common  interest  and 
common  concern. 

We  must  combine  our  efforts  with  those 
of  our  friends  and  our  allies  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  last  quarter  of 
the  20th  century.  The  list  of  the  challenges 
is  long,  including  such  vital  issues  as  food, 
energy,  finance,  and  of  course  the  fundamen- 
tal security  of  our  people  and  the  quest  for 
further  reductions  in  international  tensions. 

Just  as  our  talks  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  personal  relationship,  I  am  confident  that 
our  nations  will  reaffirm  the  tradition  of 
of  Franco-American  cooperation  in  great  en- 
deavors. 

I  look  forward  to  our  meetings  for  the  ex- 
changes they  will  permit  and  our  resulting 
understandings.  In  meeting  here,  we  of 
course  will  be  mindful  not  only  of  American 
and  French  interests  but  the  contributions 
our  efforts  can  make  toward  a  more  peaceful, 
stable,  and  prosperous  world. 


EXCHANGE  OF  TOASTS,  DECEMBER  14 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  December  23 

President  Giscard  d'Estaing 

Mr.  President:  A  meeting  between  France 
and  the  United  States  is  always  a  rendezvous 
of  freedom  and  friendship.  And  what  could 
be  a  better  place  for  it  than  this  island  of 
Martinique,  which  cherishes  the  proud  mem- 
ory of  having  served  as  a  naval  base  for  the 
French  fleet  during  the  American  War  of 
Independence,  and  in  two  years'  time,  we 
will  be  celebrating  together  the  successful 
outcome  of  that  event. 

It  was  in  the  name  of  freedom  that  our 
friendship  was  born,  and  we  shall  celebrate 
its  200th  anniversary  at  the  same  time  as 
the  bicentennial  of  American  independence. 

It  was  also  in  the  name  of  freedom  that 
twice  in  the  course  of  this  century  the 
active  solidarity  of  the  United  States  en- 
abled France  to  preserve  or  to  regain  her 
independence. 

Different  as  we  may  be,  what  appeals  so 
much  to  us,  the  French,  is  all  that  in  the 
United  States  symbolizes  and  means  free- 


dom: your  vast  spaces,  your  openness  to 
new  ideas  and  bold  endeavors,  your  mastery 
of  technology,  which  gives  man  his  power 
over  nature  and  lightens  his  burden. 

Freedom  and  friendship  have  stamped 
their  mark  on  the  relations  between  our  two 
countries.  Freedom  allows  for  their  frank- 
ness and  independence;  friendship  demands 
mutual  understanding  and  cooperation. 

This  spirit  of  free  dialogue  and  trust  be- 
tween partners  who  recognize  the  equality 
of  their  rights  and  duties,  even  if  they  are 
not  equal  in  terms  of  resources  or  power, 
is  characteristic  of  Franco-American  rela- 
tions, and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  that 
the  same  spirit  be  applied  to  solving  the 
major  problems  of  the  world  today. 

For  our  part,  we  express  the  wish  that 
this  spirit  inspire  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Europe  that  we  are 
striving  patiently — and  we  are  bound  to  say 
slowly — to  build. 

It  is  only  on  condition  that  it  can  exist  by 
its  own  accord  that  Europe  will  be  for  the 
United  States  a  firm  and  reliable  partner  and 
for  the  world  a  factor  of  balance  and  peace. 

We  also  wish  that  this  spirit  of  dialogue 
should  govern  our  thinking  on  the  profound 
changes  in  the  world  scene. 

As  you  were  mentioning,  you  yourself, 
Mr.  President,  on  your  arrival  here,  the 
path  of  consultation,  which  is  as  far  re- 
moved from  that  of  confrontation  as  it  is 
from  that  of  capitulation,  is  the  only  one 
which  is  in  keeping  with  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  human  needs  of  our  time. 

It  is  the  path  we  followed  when  it  was 
time  to  emerge  from  the  cold  war  and,  on  our 
war-torn  continent,  to  organize  detente,  en- 
tente, and  cooperation,  while  maintaining 
actively  our  desire  for  independence  in  safe- 
guarding our  security. 

It  is  the  path  we  recommend  be  followed  in 
the  Middle  East,  where,  in  spite  of  the 
remarkable  efforts  of  American  diplomacy 
and  the  useful  progress  it  has  achieved,  the 
situation  remains  a  threatening  one.  A  just 
and  lasting  settlement  must,  in  our  view,  take 
into  account  the  three  legitimate  aspirations 
of  all  parties  concerned — those  of  the  State 
of  Israel,  to  live  in  peace  within  secure  and 
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guaranteed  boundaries;  those  of  the  Arab 
states,  to  recover  their  territorial  integrity; 
and  those  of  the  Palestinian  people,  to  have, 
as  all  peoples,  a  homeland. 

It  is  also  through  consultation  that  we  shall 
succeed  in  finding  a  solution  to  the  problem 
caused  by  the  increase  in  oil  prices.  This  in 
no  way  excludes  a  prior  harmonization  of  the 
positions  within  each  of  the  major  categories 
involved.  It,  however,  presupposes  that  the 
purpose  of  this  harmonization  process  be 
to  prepare  the  meeting  at  the  same  table  and 
at  a  fixed  date  of  countries  willing  to  reconcile 
their  respective  points  of  view  in  the  peace- 
ful interests  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  be  having  talks  in  a 
climate  of  mutual  trust  on  all  these  subjects 
of  concern  to  the  world  today.  These  talks 
will  once  again  demonstrate  that  the  frank- 
ness of  our  discussions  draws  us  together 
much  more  than  it  divides  us,  as  should  be 
between  partners  and  allies  when  they  have 
for  each  other,  as  I  have  for  your  country,  a 
sense  of  their  dignity  and  their  sovereignty. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  deeply  regret  the 
absence  of  Mrs.  Ford,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  to  be  kind  enough  to  convey  to  her  our 
very  warm  and  respectful  wishes  for  a 
prompt  recovery. 

I  drink  this  toast  in  your  honor,  Mr. 
President,  as  well  as  to  the  great  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  whom  the  French  people, 
through  me,  extend  their  greetings  in  testi- 
mony of  our  two-centuries-old  and  ever- 
young  friendships  like  our  two  countries. 

Thank  you. 

President  Ford 

Mr.  President:  The  hospitality  extended  to 
me  has  reflected  in  the  warmth  of  the  climate 
of  this  most  remarkable  island  and  the  spirit 
of  your  kind  words  of  welcome,  and  I  am 
deeply  grateful. 

I  am  very,  very  proud  to  be  the  first 
American  President  in  office  to  visit  this  part 
of  the  Caribbean,  and  I  would  like  to  express 
again  my  appreciation  to  you  personally  for 
suggesting  Martinique  as  the  location  of  our 
first  meeting. 

The   United    States    and    France,    we   all 


know,  have  been  very,  very  close.  We  have 
been  extremely  close  friends  for  over  two 
centuries.  From  our  American  Revolution 
through  the  darkest  days  of  World  War  II, 
our  countries  have  stood  together  in  mo- 
ments of  crisis.  And  today,  of  fundamental 
importance  to  our  countries  and  to  the  West, 
a  strong  Atlantic  alliance  safeguards  our 
security. 

As  old  friends  and  allies,  Mr.  President, 
we  have  much  to  talk  about.  On  many,  many 
points  we  shall  agree;  on  others  we  may 
differ.  But  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
in  my  judgment,  that  we  will  talk  with  full 
candor  since  we  share  the  same  ideals.  A  re- 
lationship of  confidence  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. It  is  only  through  such  a  relationship, 
Mr.  President,  that  our  common  objectives 
can  best  be  served  and  our  differing  views 
reconciled. 

As  in  the  past,  we  jointly  face,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, major  challenges.  This  time  the  im- 
mediate danger  is  not  war,  but  the  problems 
of  peace:  inflation,  balance  of  payments 
deficits,  energy  shortages,  and,  for  many 
throughout  the  world,  shortages  of  food  it- 
self. These  problems  unfortunately  accen- 
tuate the  interdependence  of  nations  and  the 
need  for  communication  and  cooperation. 

At  stake  is  the  stability  of  every  economy, 
the  welfare  of  every  nation.  Unilateral 
measures,  Mr.  President,  can  no  longer  suf- 
fice in  solving  problems  of  such  universal 
dimension. 

Mr.  President,  you  recently  described  this 
situation  very  vividly  when  you  said  the 
world  is  unhappy.  Indeed,  the  world  is 
troubled.  But  if  we  are  to  transcend  our 
difficulties  and  successfully  meet  our  chal- 
lenges we,  France  and  the  United  States, 
must  cooperate. 

We  face  a  major  problem  in  the  field  of 
energy.  In  dealing  with  it  on  the  basis  of 
consumer  solidarity,  we  seek  constructive 
dialogue,  not  confrontation.  The  United 
States  is  convinced  that  cooperation  and  soli- 
darity among  the  consumer  nations  mark 
the  surest  way  to  reach  understanding  with 
the  producer  nations,  which  we  all  desire. 

I  am  also  looking  forward,  Mr.  President, 
to  exchanging  impressions  on  East-West  re- 
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lations  and  on  our  recent  meetings  with 
General  Secretary  Brezhnev  [Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev,  General  Secretary  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union].  I  am  sure 
we  will  all  agree  that  all  of  us  in  the  West 
will  benefit  from  close  relationships  as  the 
policy  of  detente  continues  to  develop. 

Our  interdependence  requires  that  we — 
together  with  our  friends  and  our  partners 
— join  in  concerted  measures  or  responses 
to  the  dangers  which  confront  us  all.  Let  us 
continue  our  historic  relationship  with  re- 
newed spirit  and  redoubled  effort,  as  good 
and  responsible  friends. 

Our  common  heritage  gives  me  confidence 
that  we  will  continue  our  joint  endeavors 
for  peace  and  stability  in  the  world.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  with  this  objective  that  I 
look  forward  to  our  discussions  tomorrow. 
I  have  every  hope  that  our  talks  will 
strengthen  the  friendship  between  us,  both 
in  a  bilateral  sense  and  also  as  members 
of  the  alliance  which  Americans  regard  as 
the  cornerstone  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the  spirit  of 
strengthening  our  historic  ties,  I  ask  all  of 
you  to  stand  and  to  raise  your  glasses  in 
honor  of  the  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public and  his  lovely  wife. 


EXCHANGE  OF  TOASTS,  DECEMBER   15 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  December  23 

President  Ford 

Mr.  President,  Madame  Giscard  d'Estaing, 
our  distinguished  guests:  Let  me  say  with 
great  personal  conviction  and  strong  feel- 
ings, we  have  enjoyed  being  here  in  a  part 
of  France.  The  warmth  of  the  welcome  of 
the  people,  the  superb  atmosphere  created 
by  the  beauties  of  nature,  have  made  this 
trip  a  wonderful  experience  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  within 
a  relatively  few  months  is  going  to  be  cele- 
brating our  200th  anniversary.  Whenever 
we  think  about  that  anniversary,  we  can't 
help  but  feel  the  participation  that  France 
played  in  the  achievement  of  our  independ- 


ence. July  4,  1976,  will  bring  back  many, 
many  memories  of  the  help  and  assistance 
that  France  gave  to  our  country  at  a  very 
difficult  and  controversial  period  in  our  early 
history  in  America. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  President, 
that  one  of  your  ancestors,  Admiral  d'Es- 
taing, did  have  an  interest  in  and  did  help 
us  at  a  period  when  we,  the  United  States, 
were  in  our  formative  years.  For  that  we 
thank  you,  and  for  all  of  the  other  great 
Frenchmen  who  were  assisting  America  in 
our  early  days. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  President, 
that  France  is  making  a  very  meaningful 
contribution  to  our  200th  anniversary  with 
the  "sight  and  sound"  program  that  will  be 
a  highlight  in  Washington  for  the  many, 
many  thousands  who  will  visit  the  Nation's 
Capital.  We  thank  you  for  this  contribution, 
and  we  are  grateful  for  your  feeling  that 
France  should  participate  in  this  way. 

If  I  might  now  turn  to  our  own  personal 
relationship,  which  I  say  without  any  hesi- 
tancy or  qualification — it  was  a  pleasure  to 
meet  you  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
broadening  a  relationship  and  developing  a 
friendship.  It  seems  to  me  this  can  be 
meaningful  in  our  relations  between  France 
and  the  United  States.  But  even  more  mean- 
ingful, on  a  far  broader  basis,  I  am  grateful 
for  your  statesmanship;  I  am  most  appre- 
ciative for  your  views  that  we  have  ex- 
changed here  on  this  occasion  in  a  part  of 
France. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  may  I  offer  a  toast 
to  you  and  Madame  Giscard  d'Estaing  and  to 
the  Republic  of  France.  It  is  a  pleasure  and 
a  privilege. 

President  Giscard  d'Estaing 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  Mr. 
President,  we  have  both  come  into  office 
very  recently,  only  a  few  months  ago,  and 
so — this  is  a  source  of  deep  satisfaction — 
we  are  both  extremely  young.  Indeed,  one 
can  say  it  is  a  secret  of  youth,  in  fact,  to  be 
elected  President. 

Now,  we  are,  however,  young  Presidents 
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of  countries  whose  relations  are  very  long- 
standing, indeed,  as  you  yourself  have  just 
mentioned.  And  indeed,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  look  behind  you  at  Fort-de-France — 
Fort-de-France,  which  has  carried  that  name 
for  three  centuries  and  two  centuries  ago 
harbored  the  French  fleet  that  sailed  off  the 
coast  of  the  then  young  and  new  United 
States. 

I  would  add  that  the  relations  between 
France  and  the  United  States  are  not  merely 
a  matter  of  what  you  might  call  the  pictur- 
esque site  of  history  or  simply  a  matter  of 
stories  on  the  subject.  No,  it  is  something 
which  reflects  a  deep  and  reciprocal  mutual 
interest;  it  is  something  which  has  been 
borne  out  in  numerous  circumstances.  For 
instance,  when  at  the  time  of  the  First 
World  War  the  United  States  came  to  the 
defense  of  France,  the  landing  of  the  Amer- 
icans on  French  territory  was  met  with 
tremendous  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
French  population. 

And  so  when  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  I  myself  was  involved  in  the 
last  stages  of  the  war,  the  unit  that  I  served 
in  was  a  part  of  the  1st  French  Army  which 
itself  was  under  the  7th  U.S.  Army. 

But  the  great  problems  of  our  times — 
even  to  those  of  us  who,  like  ourselves,  are 
deeply  attached  to  tradition — the  big  prob- 
lems of  our  time,  I  say,  are  in  fact  ahead  of 
us  and  will  call  for  considerable  imagina- 
tion and  action.  And  that  is  why  it  was  very 
important  for  me,  Mr.  President,  to  know 
whether  these  new  problems  and  tasks  could, 
in  fact,  be  tackled  with  the  very  great  coun- 
try that  you  represent  in  a  spirit  of  openness 
and  mutual  understanding. 

And  so,  it  was  important  for  me  to  estab- 
lish this  personal  contact  with  you  yourself, 
sir,  and  the  distinguished  persons  accom- 
panying you.  And  yesterday  morning,  when 
I  was  meeting  you  at  the  airport,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  during  these  two  days  we  were 
in  fact  going  to,  perhaps,  take  initiatives 
and  perform  actions  which  would  lead  to 
solutions  which  could  well  have  a  lasting 
effect  not  only  on  our  own  relations  but  also, 
perhaps,  on  world  affairs. 


The  results  of  our  talks  will  be  embodied 
in  a  communique  which  will  be  issued  at  the 
end  of  tomorrow  morning,  and  if  I  were  to 
divulge  right  now  what  the  results  of  our 
talks  have  been,  this  would  deprive  the 
members  of  our  staff  from  the  pleasures  of 
the  late  evening  and  early  morning  during 
which  they  would  engage  in  the  arduous 
task  of  preparing  the  suitable  form  of 
words. 

But  what  I  can  say  something  about  is 
the  atmosphere  of  our  talks,  and  what  I 
would  like  to  mention  is  their  very  cordial 
nature,  the  very  simple  way  in  which  our 
talks  have  proceeded,  the  great  frankness 
and  the  clarity  of  your  positions,  and  the 
great  competence  with  which  you  have  led 
our  discussions. 

Now,  on  international  gatherings  or  occa- 
sions such  as  this,  people  tend  to  wonder, 
in  fact,  who  won,  who  came  out  on  top,  who 
gave  the  concessions,  who,  in  fact,  was  the 
victor.  But  at  the  very  outset,  you  will  re- 
call that  I  said  it  was  my  hope  that,  in  fact, 
there  would  be  neither  a  matter  of  conces- 
sions nor  victors  in  a  case  like  this,  but  we 
should  both  emerge  from  these  talks  with 
the  feeling  that  we  had,  in  fact,  achieved 
something  useful,  realistic,  and  worthwhile 
in  furthering  the  solutions  of  the  problems 
that  we  are  in  fact  discussing. 

And  could  I  say  very  sincerely,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  very  much  Madame  Giscard 
d'Estaing  and  myself  deeply  regret  the  ab- 
sence of  Mrs.  Ford.  We  had  been  looking 
forward  very  much  to  meeting  her  here  on 
this  occasion,  and  I  may  say  that  some  of 
the  arrangements  that  had  been  made  had 
been  made  precisely  in  anticipation  of  the 
pleasure  of,  for  instance,  having  her  with 
us  today  at  lunch.  Now,  there  is  one  great 
advantage  of  this  situation,  and  that  is  that 
the  rights  of  international  affairs  dictate 
that  one  cannot,  twice  running,  invite  the 
same  head  of  state.  That  means,  therefore, 
that  despite  the  great  pleasure  that  this 
would  afford  us,  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
us  to  invite  you,  sir,  again  so  soon.  But  we 
could,  of  course,  invite  Mrs.  Ford.  And  we 
would  very  much  hope  that  she  would  accept, 
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and  that  you  would  be  kind  enough  to 
accompany  her. 

Now,  people  in  this  world  of  ours  very 
often  ask  themselves  all  sorts  of  questions 
and,  indeed,  one  of  the  things  they  often 
wonder  about,  apparently,  is  why  statesmen, 
in  fact,  are  statesmen  and  why  they  accept 
to  sacrifice  many  aspects  of  their  existence 
to  the  responsibilities  of  state. 

Now,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned — and  I 
have  seen  this  during  our  talks — and  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  reason,  perhaps,  for 
which  we  do  so  is  that  we  feel  that  we  have, 
perhaps,  a  contribution  to  make  in  further- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  world. 

Now,  the  fact  that  the  responsibilities  that 
we  have  to  shoulder  at  this  particular  time  in 
history  are  particularly  heavy  at  the  same 
time  means  that  our  contribution  will  be  a 
significant  contribution. 

Now,  it  is  clear,  however,  that  the  affairs 
of  mankind  and  the  peace  of  the  world  do 
not  depend  solely  on  the  action  or  the  efforts 
of  one  country  alone — however  big  that 
country  may  be — but  will  always  depend  on 
the  combination,  on  the  conjunction  of  the 
efforts  of  several.  And  I  now  know  that  it 
is  quite  clear  that  we  will  be  able  to  work 
together. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  French  fleet  left 
these  waters  two  centuries  ago  for  the  North 
American  Continent,  there  were  doubtless, 
at  the  time  of  departure,  great  festivities 
on  board,  and  I  can  well  imagine  that  my 
ancestor  may  well  have  offered  a  toast  on 
that  occasion  which  would  probably  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  wishes  that 
he  would  have  expressed  concerning  the  con- 
tinent that  they  were  about  to  discover  and 
would  have  expressed  their  hopes  and  their 
expectations. 

Now,  this  evening,  today,  the  situation  to 
some  extent  is  the  other  way  around  in  that 
it  is  we  who  are  hosting  you  here  in  Marti- 
nique, but  the  French  Martinique  of  two 
centuries  ago  and  the  French  Martinique  of 
today,  Mr.  President,  are  deeply  proud  of 
having  here  the  visit  today  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Our  friend  the 
President. 


SECRETARY  KISSINGER'S  NEWS  CONFERENCE, 
DECEMBER   16 

Press    release    533    dated   December    16 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, we  have  distributed  the  communique, 
which  is  substantially  self-explanatory.  Let 
me  make  a  few  preliminary  points. 

First,  as  the  President  of  the  Republic 
said  last  night  in  his  toast,  both  sides  ap- 
proached these  discussions  with  the  attitude 
not  of  who  would  get  the  maximum  number 
of  concessions  from  the  other  or  who  would 
be  the  victor  in  the  negotiations — because 
we  don't  think  of  each  other  as  antagonists, 
but  as  allies. 

We  looked  at  the  outstanding  problems, 
especially  in  the  field  of  energy  and  eco- 
nomics, from  the  point  of  view  of  what  was 
in  the  mutual  benefit,  the  benefit  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  benefit 
of  all  the  interested  nations  around  the 
world.  And  therefore,  with  respect  to  the 
energy  issue,  which  was  one  of  the  principal 
problems  which  was  of  course  discussed,  I 
think  we  achieved  the  synthesis  of  the 
French  and  American  positions  which  took 
account  of  the  American  conviction  that  con- 
sumer cooperation  was  essential  and  the 
French  belief — which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  United  States  has  always  shared — that 
consumer  cooperation  must  lead  rapidly  to 
consumer-producer  dialogue. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  in  addition  to  the 
substance  of  the  communique,  the  conversa- 
tions were  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of 
great  cordiality  and  the  relationship  of  con- 
fidence that  has  grown  up  between  the  two 
Presidents  will  help  facilitate  and  guarantee 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  we  believe 
is  one  of  the  important  results  of  this  con- 
ference. 

Having  attended  many  similar  meetings 
between  French  and  American  leaders,  I 
must  say  I  found  this  atmosphere  the  most 
positive  and  the  one  between  the  two  leaders 
and  one  in  which  as  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned — the  French  President  will  un- 
doubtedly speak  for  himself — we  will  con- 
tinue in  the  exchanges  that  will  be  necessary 
to    implement   the    various    aspects    of   the 
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communique  as  well  as  the  cooperation  that 
is  foreseen  in  the  communique. 

Now  why  don't  I  take  your  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  give  us  a  run- 
down on  the  sequence  of  events  that  are 
going  to  happen  in  these  conferences  con- 
cerning the  oil  crisis?  Which  one  takes  place 
first,  and  ivhat  happens  after  that  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  the  communique 
says,  the  steps  should  be  taken  in  sequence, 
and  the  sequence  is  the  one  described  in  the 
communique;  that  is  to  say,  there  will  first 
be  an  effort  of  some  urgency  to  strengthen 
consumer  cooperation  in  the  field  of  conser- 
vation, of  developing  alternative  sources  of 
energy,  and  of  setting  up  new  mechanisms 
for  financial  solidarity. 

Based  on  progress  among  the  consumers, 
this  will  then  lead  to  a  preparatory  meeting 
between  consumers  and  producers,  for  which 
we  set  a  target  date  for  March  1975.  Of 
course  it  depends  on  the  progress  the  con- 
sumers make  among  themselves,  but  the 
United  States  will  cooperate  in  bringing 
about  the  preparatory  conferences  and  ob- 
viously will  not  use  delaying  tactics. 

I  think  there  is  good  will  on  all  sides.  We 
can  make  substantial  progress  among  the 
consumers,  and  given  the  urgency  of  the 
situation,  in  fact,  we  must  make  substantial 
progress  among  the  consumers. 

After  the  completion  of  the  preparatory 
discussions,  we  have  foreseen  intensive  con- 
sultation among  the  consumers  to  develop 
common  positions  and  common  attitudes 
toward  the  consumer-producer  substantive 
conference.  The  preparatory  meeting  will 
deal  with  procedure,  agenda,  participants, 
and  will  not  deal  with  substance. 

This  is  the  sequence  that  the  two  Presi- 
dents have  agreed  upon,  and  again  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  United  States  has  not 
considered  its  views  as  incompatible  with 
those  of  France.  In  fact,  at  the  Washington 
Energy  Conference,  we  proposed  that  the 
consumer  cooperation  should  lead  to  con- 
sumer-producer dialogue,  and  therefore  we 
welcome  the  French  initiative,  and  I  think 
we  can  work  cooperatively  to  achieve  the 
common  objective. 


Q.  Will  France  participate  in  this  con- 
sumer effort  to  strengthen  solidarity? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  says  "existing  in- 
stitutions and  agreements."  There  are  a 
number  of  factors.  France,  of  course,  is 
not  a  member  of  the  IEA  [International 
Energy  Agency],  and  we  have  not  asked 
France  to  be  a  member  of  the  IEA.  It  is 
my  impression  that  France  will  work  in 
parallel  to  the  IEA  in  the  same  direction. 
For  example,  we  have  had  occasion  to  point 
out  that  the  French  conservation  program 
is  going  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the 
IEA  and  in  some  respects  goes  beyond  it. 

The  institutions  or  the  mechanisms  for 
financial  solidarity  we  had  proposed  in  my 
speech  should  be  taken  in  the  Group  of  Ten, 
in  which  France  is  of  course  a  member ;  and 
therefore  there  is  no  difficulty  about  French 
participation  in  those. 

With  respect  to  alternative  sources  of 
energy,  it  may  be  that  they  are  initially 
discussed  in  the  IEA,  but  there  is  also  a  role 
there  for  European  institutions,  so  we  are 
not  concerned  with  the  legal  structure. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  France  will  work 
parallel  to  our  efforts  and  we  will  find  the 
legal  formula  by  which  to  implement. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  doesn't  that  kind  of 
informal  arrangement  give  France  the  bene- 
fit of  consumer  organization  that  has  al- 
ready taken  place  without  having  any  of 
the  responsibilities,  for  example,  in  oil 
sharing  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  it  is  our  view 
that  we  are  concerned  with  the  substance, 
and  therefore  how  France  participates,  un- 
der what  legal  form,  is  not  of  decisive  con- 
cern to  us. 

As  I  pointed  out,  the  financial  institutions, 
for  example,  are  not  being  done  in  the  IEA 
to  begin  with.  The  conservation  measures, 
once  they  have  been  agreed  upon,  do  not 
really  require  any  international  party  to 
implement.  They  can  be  implemented  on  a 
national  basis. 

I  have  the  impression  that  we  should  stop 
talking  about  Franco-American  relations  in 
terms  of  confrontation  and  who  is  taking 
advantage  of  whom  but  rather  in  terms  of 
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practical  cooperation  in  which  the  actions 
of  the  two  parties  will  be  more  important 
than  the  legal  form — and  that  is  our  atti- 
tude, and  it  is  our  impression  that  was  the 
French  attitude  at  this  meeting. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  please  tell  us 
what  progress,  if  any,  was  made  relative 
to  your  suggestion  in  Chicago  of  the  $25 
billion  fund  for  the  shoring  up  of  those 
economies  that  need  it  in  light  of  the  oil 
shortage ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  found  the  atti- 
tude of  the  French  President  very  positive 
to  this  idea,  and  we  have  the  impression  that 
France  will  work  with  us  in  the  Group  of 
Ten  to  implement  this  idea. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  French 
change?  All  of  a  sudden  you  have  peace, 
and  it  is  lovely.  What  caused  this  after  10 
years ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  didn't  say  there 
has  been  a  French  change.  I  described  the 
results  of  this  conference,  and  I  can  only 
say  that  both  Presidents  seem  to  me  to  be 
convinced  of  the  urgent  problems  facing 
their  countries  and  facing  the  industrialized 
countries  and,  indeed,  facing  the  whole 
world. 

And  it  was  a  discussion  that  was  not  con- 
ducted in  slogans,  but  in  terms  of  the  issues ; 
and  when  you  confront  the  issues,  I  think 
certain  conclusions  are  more  or  less  inevi- 
table. 

I  would  also  say  that  the  manner  in  which 
both  Presidents  conducted  the  conversations, 
which  was  free  of  dogma  on  both  sides — 

Q.  Free  of  what? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  D-o-g-m-a — it  is  a 
Latin  word,  not  German  [laughter].  — con- 
tributed to  the  result  but  I  don't  want  to 
claim  any  changes. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  leaving  aside  the  finan- 
cial side  in  the  Group  of  Ten,  will  the  French 
participation  in  the  conservation  side  be 
through  the  EEC  [European  Economic  Com- 
munity] ;  that  is  to  say,  are  you  contemplat- 
ing here  that  the  EEC  will  become  an  elec- 
tive member  of  the  IE  A  ? 


Secretary  Kissinger:  This  is  one  possi- 
bility. It  is  not  for  the  United  States  to  pre- 
scribe how  Europe  should  organize  its  ener- 
gy policy.  The  United  States  would  certainly 
have  no  objection  and  can  see  some  advan- 
tages in  a  common  energy  policy  on  the  part 
of  Europe,  and  this  in  turn,  of  course,  would 
permit  the  EEC  to  participate  as  a  unit  in 
the  IEA.  This  is  essentially  up  to  the  Euro- 
peans. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  will  happen? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Let  me  make  a  point. 
Obviously,  the  spirit  of  what  has  been 
agreed  here  in  Martinique  requires  that 
France  work  in  parallel  on  the  same  sub- 
stance as  the  other  principal  consumers,  and 
we  believe  that  this  can  be  done.  This  is 
one  device  for  doing  it,  but  we  are  prepared 
to  find  other  consultative  devices. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  assurances  from  the 
President  of  France  that  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  do  this  at  this  meeting? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  they  would  be 
prepared  to  have  a  common  European  en- 
ergy policy? 

Q.  Or  that  EEC  would  join  the  IEA? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  did  not  discuss 
the  legal  relationship  of  France  to  the  IEA. 
We  discussed  the  substantive  relationship  of 
the  measures  that  needed  to  be  taken ;  and  as 
we  pointed  out,  it  is  our  view — and  I  think 
it  is  the  common  view — that  certain  substan- 
tive steps  have  to  be  taken  in  order  to  make 
the  consumer-producer  dialogue  useful.  And 
the  United  States,  obviously,  will  know 
whether  these  steps  have  been  taken. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  the  March  con- 
ference be  composed  of  nations  outside  the 
major  oil  producers  and  also  major  oil  con- 
sumers ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Let  me  make  two 
points.  The  March  date  is  a  target  date.  It 
is  not  an  absolutely  fixed  date,  but  we  will 
work  seriously  to  see  whether  it  can  be  im- 
plemented. The  original  proposal  was  that 
it  might  be  tripartite;  that  is,  that  some  of 
the    less     developed     consuming    countries 
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might  also  participate.  The  United  States 
is  not  opposed  to  this  in  principle;  or  to  put 
it  positively,  the  United  States  is  prepared 
for  this  but  the  exact  composition  of  either 
the  preparatory  or  the  final  meeting  has  not 
yet  been  settled.  This  is  one  of  the  issues 
that  has  to  be  settled. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  give  us  further 
elaboration  on  the  Mideast  discussions?  How 
much  of  the  time  was  spent  talking  about 
the  Middle  East? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think,  in  the  Mid- 
east discussion,  the  French  point  of  view 
has  been  publicly  stated  and  there  was  a  full 
exchange  of  the  respective  points  of  view. 
No  conclusions  were  reached  or  announced. 
This  was  mostly  in  the  form  of  bringing 
about  a  fuller  comprehension  by  each  side 
of  the  views  of  the  other. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  point  two 
things  out:  What  the  gold  agreement  means 
and,  also,  what  was  our  original  request  for 
compensation  for  the  NATO  bases? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  What  the  gold  agree- 
ment means  is  this:  That  there  has  been  a 
fixed  price  for  the  valuation  of  gold  which 
does  not  reflect  the  market  price,  and  it 
means  that  each  country  is  free  to  adopt 
current  market  prices  as  the  basis  for  eval- 
uation and  therefore  show  on  its  books  a 
value  of  gold  reserves  which  corresponds 
more  nearly  to  the  market  price  of  gold, 
which  is  about  31/2  to  4  times  larger  than 
the  fixed  price  of  gold  and  therefore  reflects 
more  accurately  the  capacity  of  the  reserves 
of  each  country  to  pay  for  deficits. 

I  frankly  do  not  remember  what  the  orig- 
inal figures  were.  I  know  the  French  figure 
that  they  first  offered  us  was  substantially 
below  $100  million,  and  I  am  certain  the 
figure  we  asked  for  was  substantially  above ; 
and  this  seemed  to  us  to  represent  a  fair 
compromise,  but  I  don't  remember  what  the 
figure  was  that  we  originally  asked  for. 

Q.  What  of  the  apparent  French  suspi- 
cions that  the  United  States  is  trying  to 
dominate  the  policies  of  the  industrialized 
world  and  dictating  its  terms? 


Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  want  to  com- 
ment about  French  suspicions  that  were  not 
expressed  at  the  meeting.  At  the  meeting 
we  discussed  how  to  deal  with  concrete 
issues,  and  we  reached  the  results  which  I 
have  described,  so  that  the  suspicions  that 
I  occasionally  read  in  the  French  press  were 
not  expressed  by  French  officials,  and  I 
therefore  don't  feel  the  need  to  comment  on 
that. 

Q.  On  the  gold  question,  does  the  agree- 
ment you  have  reached  imply  also  the  central 
banks  are  free  now  to  buy  and  sell  gold  at 
the  market  price? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  want  to  get 
into  technical  questions  of  gold  purchases. 
What  it  means  is  that  they  can  value  their 
gold  at  the  market  price. 

Q.  It  does  mean  that? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  goes  no  further 
than  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  the  American  view 
that  the  United  States  will  do  this  or  is  it 
going  to  be  a  totally  European  proposition? 

Secretary  Kissinger:    The  valuation? 


Q.  Yes. 

Secretary  Kissinger: 
country. 


That  is  up  to  each 


Q.  I  asked  about  the   United  States, 
you  anticipate  we  will  do  it? 


Do 


Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  have  the  im- 
pression that  we  will  do  it  in  the  near  future. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  the  American  view 
that  a  consumer-producer  conference  would 
have  as  a  principal  goal  lower  oil  prices, 
and  do  the  French  share  that  view? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  everybody 
agrees  that  lower  oil  prices  are  highly  de- 
sirable, and  it  is  the  American  view  that  oil 
prices  should  be  stabilized  at  a  lower  level. 
I  think  we  all  agree  that  regardless  of  what 
happens  to  oil  prices,  the  impact  of  the  oil 
prices  on  the  world  economy  and  the  means 
that  are  necessary  to  assure  the  stability  of 
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the  economies  of  the  industrialized  nations 
as  well  as  a  fair  progress  for  the  producer 
nations  must  be  a  subject  of  a  consumer- 
producer  dialogue.  But  the  preparatory 
meeting  is  designed  precisely  to  define  the 
agenda  as  well  as  the  procedures  of  such  a 
dialogue,  so  it  isn't  possible  to  be  conclusive 
about  it  at  this  moment. 

Q.  How  is  this  going  to  be  proposed  to 
a  country  like  Japan — consumer-producer 
country  conference? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  as  you  know, 
we  have  been  in  the  closest  contact  with  the 
Government  of  Japan,  and  I  had  extensive 
conversations  with  the  then  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Kimura,  which  have  been  reaffirmed  by 
the  new  Japanese  Government.  And  of  course 
the  French  Foreign  Minister  had  been  in 
Japan  at  about  the  same  time  that  we  were 
there.  So  it  is  my  impression  that  what  has 
been  agreed  upon  here  will  have  the  support 
of  the  Government  of  Japan  and  reflect  ex- 
actly the  idea  that  the  Government  of  Japan 
expressed  to  both  of  us.  And  it  is  also  my 
view,  based  on  conversations  with  the  Ger- 
man Chancellor  and  with  other  major  con- 
suming nations  in  the  NATO  meeting  in 
Brussels,  that  what  was  agreed  to  here  will 
elicit  a  wide  consensus. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  in  elaboration  on  the 
Middle  East  question,  does  it  appear  that 
there  was  French  acceptance  of  the  U.S.  idea 
of  a  step-by-step  solution  to  the  Arab- 
Israeli  problem? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  want  to  speak 
for  France,  particularly  since  the  President 
of  the  Republic  is  waiting  to  appear  here. 

My  impression  is  that  there  is  no  French 
disagreement  with  the  step-by-step  ap- 
proach, but  having  a  more  Cartesian  up- 
bringing than  we,  France  may  perhaps  feel 
it  more  necessary  than  we  do  to  define  the 
terminal  point  at  the  outset.  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  French  disagreement  with  the 
step-by-step  approach,  if  it  can  be  achieved. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  says  in  the  communi- 
que that  there  has  been  accord  on  many 
questions.  Coidd  you  point  out  the  questions 
upon  which  there  is  disagreement? 


Secretary  Kissinger:  I  am  not  leaving 
this  meeting  with  a  spirit  that  there  has 
been  substantial  disagreement  on  any  ques- 
tion. I  think  "many  questions"  refers  to 
the  fact  that  in  a  limited  amount  of  time 
only  particular  issues  could  be  discussed 
and  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  any  issues 
that  were  discussed  were  left  open  to  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Press:    Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 


TEXT  OF  COMMUNIQUE,  DECEMBER   16 

Communique  Issued  Following  the  Meetings  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  in 
Martinique 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  and  the  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
Valery  Giscard  d'Estaing,  met  in  Martinique  De- 
cember 14-16,  1974,  to  discuss  current  issues  of 
mutual  concern.  They  were  joined  in  their  discus- 
sions by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs  Henry 
A.  Kissinger  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Jean 
Sauvagnargues,  and  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
William  Simon  and  Minister  of  Finance  Jean-Pierre 
Fourcade.  The  Ministers  also  held  complementary 
side  talks. 

The  meeting  took  place  in  an  atmosphere  of 
cordiality  and  mutual  confidence.  President  Ford 
and  President  Giscard  d'Estaing  welcomed  the  op- 
portunity to  conduct  detailed  substantive  discussions 
on  the  whole  range  of  subjects  of  mutual  concern. 
As  traditional  friends  and  allies,  the  two  nations 
share  common  values  and  goals  and  the  two  Presi- 
dents expressed  their  determination  to  cooperate 
on  this  basis  in  efforts  to  solve  common  problems. 

They  reviewed  the  international  situation  in  the 
economic,  financial  and  monetary  fields. 

The  two  Presidents  agreed  that  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  European  Com- 
munity, in  the  name  of  which  the  French  President 
spoke  on  this  subject,  must  adopt  consistent  eco- 
nomic policies  in  order  to  be  effective  in  avoiding 
unemployment  while  fighting  inflation.  In  particular, 
they  agreed  on  the  importance  of  avoiding  measures 
of  a  protectionist  nature.  And  they  decided  to  take 
the  initiative  in  calling  additional  intergovernmental 
meetings  should  they  prove  necessary  for  achieve- 
ment of  the  desired  consistency  of  basic  economic 
policies  among  industrial  nations. 

In  the  light  of  the  rapid  pace  of  change  in  inter- 
national financial  positions  in  the  world  today,  the 
Presidents  were  in  full  agreement  on  the  desirability 
of  maintaining  the  momentum  of  consideration   of 
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closer  financial  cooperation  both  within  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  through  supplementary 
measures.  As  one  specific  measure  to  strengthen 
the  existing  financial  framework,  the  Presidents 
agreed  that  it  would  be  appropriate  for  any  Govern- 
ment which  wished  to  do  so  to  adopt  current  market 
prices  as  the  basis  of  valuation  for  its  gold  holdings. 

The  two  Presidents  considered  in  depth  the  energy 
problem  and  its  serious  and  disturbing  effects  on 
the  world  economy.  They  recognized  the  importance 
for  the  USA,  the  EEC  and  other  industrialized 
nations  of  implementing  policies  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy,  the  development  of  existing  and 
alternative  sources  of  energy,  and  the  setting  up 
of  new  mechanisms  of  financial  solidarity.  They 
stressed  the  importance  of  solidarity  among  oil  im- 
porting nations  on  these  issues. 

The  two  Presidents  also  exchanged  views  on  the 
desirability  of  a  dialogue  between  consumers  and 
producers  and  in  that  connection  discussed  the 
proposal  of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  of 
October  24  for  a  conference  of  oil  exporting  and 
importing  countries.  They  agreed  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  convene  such  a  meeting  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  They  regard  it  as  important  that  all 
parties  concerned  should  be  better  informed  of  their 
respective  interests  and  concerns  and  that  har- 
monious relations  should  be  established  among  them 
in  order  to  promote  a  healthy  development  of  the 
world  economy. 

The  two  Presidents  noted  that  their  views  on 
these  matters  are  complementary  and,  in  this  con- 
text, they  agreed  that  the  following  interrelated 
steps  should  be  taken  in  sequence: 

— They  agreed  that  additional  steps  should  be 
taken,  within  the  framework  of  existing  institutions 
and  agreements  to  which  they  are  a  party,  and  in 
consultation  with  other  interested  consumers,  to 
strengthen  their  cooperation.  In  particular,  such 
cooperation  should  include  programs  of  energy  con- 
servation, for  the  development  of  existing  and  alter- 
native sources  of  energy  and  for  financial  solidarity. 

— Based  on  substantial  progress  in  the  foregoing 
areas,  the  two  Presidents  agreed  that  it  will  be 
desirable  to  propose  holding  a  preparatory  meeting 
between  consumers  and  producers  to  develop  an 
agenda  and  procedures  for  a  consumer/producer  con- 
ference. The  target  date  for  such  a  preparatory 
meeting  should  be  March  1975. 

— The  preparatory  discussions  will  be  followed 
by  intensive  consultations  among  consumer  countries 
in  order  to  prepare  positions  for  the  conference. 

The  two  Presidents  agreed  that  the  actions  enu- 
merated above  will  be  carried  out  in  the  most  expe- 
ditious manner  possible  and  in  full  awareness  of 
the  common  interest  in  meeting  this  critical  situa- 
tion shared  by  the  United  States  and  France  and  all 
other  countries  involved. 


President  Ford  and  President  Giscard  d'Estaing 
reviewed  current  developments  in  East-West  rela- 
tions. They  discussed  their  respective  meetings  with 
General  Secretary  Brezhnev,  and  Secretary  Kis- 
singer reported  on  his  discussions  with  leaders  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  They  exchanged 
views  on  developments  in  East-West  negotiations, 
including  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe.  They  expressed  their  conviction  that 
progress  in   easing  tensions  was  being  made. 

The  two  Presidents  exchanged  views  on  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  the  Middle  East.  They  agreed  on 
the  importance  of  early  progress  toward  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  in  that  area. 

President  Giscard  d'Estaing  described  current 
efforts  by  France  and  other  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community  to  further  the  process  of  European 
unity.  President  Ford  reaffirmed  the  continuing 
support  of  the  United  States  for  efforts  to  achieve 
European  unity. 

The  two  Presidents  discussed  the  situation  in 
Indochina.  They  noted  that  progress  in  Laos  toward 
reconciliation  and  reunification  was  encouraging. 

The  two  Presidents  agreed  on  the  need  for  all 
parties  to  support  fully  the  Paris  Peace  Agreements 
on  Vietnam.  Regarding  Cambodia,  they  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  contending  parties  would  enter 
into  negotiations  in  the  near  future  rather  than 
continuing  the  military  struggle.  They  expressed 
the  hope  that  following  Laos,  Cambodia  and  Viet- 
nam might  also  find  their  political  way  towards 
civil  peace. 

The  two  Presidents  renewed  the  pledges  of  both 
Governments  to  continue  close  relations  in  the  field 
of  defense  as  members  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 
They  agreed  that  the  cooperation  between  France 
and  NATO  is  a  significant  factor  in  the  security 
of  Europe. 

They  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  positive 
steps  in  negotiations  on  SALT  taken  during  the 
Soviet-American  meeting  at  Vladivostok  have  re- 
duced the  threat  of  a  nuclear  arms  race.  The  two 
Presidents  explored  how,  as  exporters  of  nuclear 
materials  and  technology,  their  two  countries  could 
coordinate  their  efforts  to  assure  improved  safe- 
guards of  nuclear  materials. 

The  President  of  France  indicated  that  his  Govern- 
ment was  prepared  to  reach  a  financial  settlement 
in  connection  with  the  relocation  of  American  forces 
and  bases  committed  to  NATO  from  France  to  other 
countries  in  1967.  The  French  offer  of  $100  million 
in  full  settlement  was  formally  accepted  by  Presi- 
dent Ford. 

The  two  Presidents  concluded  that  the  personal 
contact  and  discussion  in  this  meeting  had  demon- 
strated accord  on  many  questions  and  expressed 
their  determination  to  maintain  close  contact  for 
the  purpose  of  broad  cooperation  in  areas  of  com- 
mon concern  to  the  two  countries. 
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President  Ford  Sets  Import  Quotas 
for  Cattle  and  Meat  From  Canada 

A     PROCLAMATION1 

Temporary  Quantitative  Limitation  on  the  Im- 
portation Into  the  United  States  of  Certain 
Cattle,  Beef,  Veal,  Swine  and  Pork  From  Can- 
ada 

Whereas,  Section  252(a)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1882(a))  authorizes  the 
President  to  impose  duties  or  other  import  restric- 
tions on  the  products  of  any  foreign  country  estab- 
lishing or  maintaining  unjustifiable  import  restric- 
tions against  United  States  agricultural  products 
which  impair  the  value  of  tariff  commitments  made 
to  the  United  States,  oppress  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  or  prevent  the  expansion  of  trade  on 
a  mutually  advantageous  basis; 

Whereas,  Canada  has  imposed  unjustifiable  re- 
strictions on  cattle  and  meat  imports  from  the 
United  States; 

Whereas,  such  restrictions  violate  the  commit- 
ments of  Canada  made  to  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  provisions  of  Article  XI  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  and  impair  the 
value  of  tariff  commitments  made  to  the  United 
States,  oppress  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
and  prevent  the  expansion  of  trade  on  a  mutually 
advantageous  basis;  and 

Whereas,  I  deem  it  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
impose  the  restrictions  hereinafter  proclaimed  on 
imports  of  cattle,  beef,  veal,  swine,  and  pork,  which 
are  the  products  of  Canada,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
removal  of  such  unjustifiable  restrictions  and  to 
provide  access  for  United  States  cattle  and  meat 
to  the  markets  of  Canada  on  an  equitable  basis; 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  the 
authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and 
statutes,  including  Section  252(a)  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1882(a)),  do 
hereby  proclaim  (until  such  time  as  the  President 
otherwise  proclaims) — 

(1)  Subpart  B  of  part  2  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (TSUS)  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence  the 
following  new  items: 


Item  Articles 

Whenever,  in  any  12-month  period 
beginning  August  12  in  1974  or 
in  any  succeeding  year,  the  re- 
spective quantity  or  aggregate 
quantity  of  the  cattle,  the  swine, 
the  beef  and  veal,  or  the  pork 
specified  below,  the  product  of 
Canada,  has  been  entered,  no 
such  cattle,  swine,  beef  and  veal, 
or  pork  respectively,  the  product 
of  Canada,  may  be  entered  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  such  period: 

945.01  Cattle  provided  for  in  items  100.40, 

100.43.  100.45,  100.53,  and  100.55 
of  part  1,  schedule  1. 

945.02  Swine   provided    for   in    item    100.85 

of  part  1,  schedule  1. 

945.03  Beef    and    veal,    fresh,    chilled,    fro- 

zen, prepared,  or  preserved,  pro- 
vided for  in  items  106.10  and 
107.60,  part  2B.  schedule  1. 

946.04  Pork,     fresh,     chilled,     frozen,  pre- 

pared or  preserved,  provided  for 
in  items  106.40,  107.30  and  107.35, 
part  2B,  schedule  1. 


Quota 
Quantity 


17,000  head    (aggre- 
gate quantity) . 

50,000  head. 

17,000,000   pounds 
(aggregate  quan- 
tity). 

36,000,000   pounds 
(aggregate  quan- 
tity). 


'No.  4335;  39  Fed.  Reg.  40741,  Nov.  20,  1974. 


(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(1)  hereof,  not  in  excess  of  one-twelfth  of  the 
respective  quota  quantity  specified  for  each  item  in 
said  paragraph  (1)  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  during  the  30  day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  this  proclamation. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  this  proclamation  shall 
become  effective  upon  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register,  but  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  hereof 
do  not  apply  to  any  articles  in  excess  of  the  respec- 
tive quota  quantity  specified  for  each  item  in  said 
paragraph    (1)    which — 

(a)  prior  to  such  date  of  publication,  have  been 
duly  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  or  have  been  released  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  448(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1448(b)),  or 

(b)  have  been  entered  or  withdrawn  pursuant  to 
paragraph   (2)   hereof. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this  sixteenth  day  of  November  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  and  of 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  one  hundred  ninety-ninth. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


Department  Reviews  Main  Elements  of  the  Strategy 
To  Resolve  the  Oil  Crisis 


Statement  by  Thomas  0.  Enders 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs  1 


The  proposal  made  by  Secretaries  Kissin- 
ger and  Simon  [Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
William  E.  Simon]  for  a  $25  billion  facility 
to  back  up  capital  markets  over  the  next  two 
years  is  part  of  a  larger  strategy  to  resolve 
the  oil  crisis.  In  this  statement  I  propose  to 
review  the  main  elements  of  that  strategy, 
situating  the  proposed  financing  facility  in 
relation  to  them. 

The  starting  point  for  analysis  is  the  belief 
that  unless  the  consumers  take  action  to 
limit  their  dependence  on  oil  imports,  OPEC 
[Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries] probably  has  the  will  and  the  capabil- 
ity to  maintain  the  real  price  of  the  oil  they 
export  and  the  financial  surplus  they  are 
earning  at  roughly  constant  levels  over  the 
next  several  years,  and  possibly  indefinitely. 

OPEC  is  earning  a  total  income  of  perhaps 
$110  billion  at  the  current  annual  rate,  of 
which  they  spend  for  imports  a  little  less 
than  one-half.  OPEC's  import  expenditures 
will  of  course  rise  in  the  future,  in  part  be- 
cause of  inflation  in  the  cost  of  manufactured 
goods  they  buy  (but  note  that  the  current 
rate  is  only  about  7  percent) ,  in  part  because 
the  new  affluence  and  the  new  ambition  of 
the  producing  countries  will  increase  their 
spending. 

But  OPEC's  total  income  will  also  rise.  To 


1  Made  before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
the  Congress  on  Nov.  29.  The  complete  transcript  of 
the  hearings  will  be  published  by  the  committee  and 
will  be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20402. 


oil  will  be  added  a  rapidly  growing  invest- 
ment income.  The  volume  of  oil  imports  into 
the  OECD  [Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development]  countries  will 
increase  as  industrial  growth  resumes,  per- 
haps at  a  rate  of  4  or  5  percent  a  year. 

New  oil  may  be  found  at  a  more  rapid 
rate,  in  Mexico,  Peru,  Malaysia,  China.  But 
with  even  the  poor  countries  such  as  Indo- 
nesia and  Nigeria  disposing  of  unprecedented 
liquid  assets,  the  cartel  may  retain  for  years 
the  capacity  to  cut  back  production  to  sus- 
tain and  increase  prices. 

Since  total  OPEC  income  has  only  to  grow 
at  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  annual  rate 
of  total  OPEC  spending  to  protect  the  finan- 
cial surplus  at  the  $60  billion  level,  we  must 
expect  that  in  the  absence  of  new  action  by 
the  consumers  the  surplus  will  be  sustained 
indefinitely.  OECD  estimates  that  if  real 
prices  for  oil  are  constant,  only  in  1980  will 
the  net  surplus  fall  to  $50  billion  a  year,  by 
which  time  OPEC  will  have  accumulated  as- 
sets of  $425  billion.  Any  increase  in  the  real 
price  of  oil  would  be  additional. 

Hopeful  arguments  have  been  advanced  to 
convince  us  that  this  will  not  happen. 

Some  say  that  OPEC  members  will  see  the 
damage  an  annual  accumulation  of  this  mag- 
nitude will  cause  to  the  industrial  economies 
and  let  the  real  price  of  oil  erode  through  in- 
flation. There  is  no  question  that  this  would 
be  a  prudent  course  for  the  producers  to 
adopt  in  their  own  interest.  But  we  cannot 
count  on  them  to  do  so.  Because  of  ideology 
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(monopoly  action  to  raise  commodity  prices 
is  a  main  plank  of  the  "New  Economic  Or- 
der"), because  of  real  or  imagined  scores  to 
settle  for  past  exploitation,  because  of  the 
power  and  authority  the  new  money  gives, 
OPEC  members  are  unlikely  to  let  real  prices 
erode  if  they  can  help  it.  Even  if  individual 
countries  may  wish  to  move  prices  down- 
ward, they  are  unlikely  to  be  able  to  do  so 
alone.  For  as  a  matter  of  practical  politics, 
no  country  will  be  able  to  explain  to  its  pub- 
lic why  it  gets  less  for  its  oil  than  do  other 
OPEC  members.  Nor  would  it  be  a  full  solu- 
tion simply  to  let  prices  erode  by  inflation; 
for  sinking  real  prices  would  stimulate  con- 
sumption again,  thus  slowing  the  absorption 
of  the  surplus.  Thus,  if  the  real  price  of  oil 
were  allowed  to  erode  by  one-third  by  the  end 
of  1980,  the  cumulative  OPEC  surplus  might 
fall  only  from  $425  to  about  $375  billion. 

Others  say  that  OPEC  will  tire  of  accu- 
mulating surpluses  and  will  cut  back  produc- 
tion, keeping  oil  in  the  ground  as  an  invest- 
ment rather  than  claims  on  the  industrial 
economies.  It  is  possible  that  this  will  hap- 
pen. But  if  it  does,  the  surplus  will,  if  any- 
thing, grow;  for  as  oil  becomes  scarcer,  the 
price  it  commands  will  go  up. 

The  important  point  is  not  to  be  able  to 
make  a  precise  forecast.  There  are  too  many 
variables  for  that.  What  matters  is  that 
there  is  a  wide  range  of  probable  situations 
in  which  the  OPEC  financial  surplus  contin- 
ues essentially  intact  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod or  falls  only  slowly. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that  un- 
less they  act,  the  industrial  democracies  face 
an  inexorably  rising  danger  of  financial  col- 
lapse or  depression,  or  both,  over  the  next 
decade.  As  oil  debts  pile  up  in  the  industrial 
countries,  first  the  weaker,  then  the  stronger, 
will  find  their  credit  unacceptable  and  will 
try  to  balance  their  external  accounts  by  re- 
strictions on  trade  and  on  the  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity.  But  one  country's  success  in 
balancing  its  external  accounts  only  will 
make  the  problem  more  urgent  for  others. 
For  whether  the  industrial  world  runs  its 
economies  at  a  high  level  of  activity  or  at  a 
low  level,  the  deficit  to  the  oil  producers  will 
remain  massive.  Unless  we  are  all  willing  to 


take  20  percent  unemployment,  there  is  no 
way  that  deflation  or  restrictions  can  solve 
the  problem. 

But  there  is  more.  It  is  impossible  that 
Europe,  Japan,  and  America  could  undergo 
a  decade  of  threatening  financial  collapse 
and  low  or  no  economic  growth  without  the 
most  shattering  social  and  political  upheav- 
als. Already  this  year  we  have  seen  how  in- 
flation and  no  growth  is  embittering  the  po- 
litical life  of  all  the  great  democracies,  un- 
dercutting the  authority  of  leaders,  setting 
class  against  class.  And  this  is  only  the  first 
year.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China,  securely  self-sufficient  in  energy, 
with  a  sustained  growth  rate,  have  begun  to 
analyze  and  exploit  a  great  new  crisis  in 
capitalism. 

Possible  Effect  of  New  Production  on  Prices 

Apart  from  the  United  States  and  Britain, 
none  of  the  major  oil  importers  have  the  pos- 
sibility of  becoming  self-sufficient  within  a 
decade,  and  self-sufficiency  in  energy  cannot 
be  the  goal  of  the  industrial  economy  as  a 
whole  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

But  invulnerability  to  cartel  action  to  raise 
prices  is  both  a  possible  and  a  necessary  goal. 

At  present,  the  consuming  countries  import 
approximately  30  million  barrels  of  oil  a 
day,  mostly  from  OPEC  sources.  But  current 
prices  of  about  $10  a  barrel  f.o.b.  gulf  are 
very  attractive,  and  a  worldwide  oil  boom  is 
underway.  Substantial  finds  of  oil  have  been 
reported  from  Mexico,  Peru,  China,  Malay- 
sia; and  the  wave  of  exploration  is  just  be- 
ginning. The  owners  of  this  new  oil  will  un- 
derstandably want  to  sell  it  at  the  going 
price,  but  they  will  also  want  to  develop  it 
sufficiently  so  that  they  can  receive  a  substan- 
tial income.  Together  they  may  already  rep- 
resent the  possibility  of  new  production  sev- 
eral years  from  now  of  10  million  barrels  a 
day.  And  more  will  follow. 

The  impact  of  this  prospective  new  produc- 
tion on  price  depends  on  the  development  of 
the  market  as  a  whole.  OPEC  members  have 
shown  that  they  are  willing  to  cut  back  out- 
put to  sustain  price ;  Arab  producers  are  cur- 
rently working  at  less  than  three-quarters 
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capacity.  With  the  enormous  assets  all  pro- 
ducers are  receiving,  there  is  no  doubt  a  mar- 
gin for  further  cuts,  even  in  the  poorest 
countries.  Thus,  if  the  overall  market  were 
to  increase  from  30  to  40  million  barrels  a 
day  over  the  decade,  it  might  be  possible  for 
OPEC  to  accommodate  the  new  producers 
and  still  sustain  the  price. 

But  if  the  market  did  not  grow  at  all,  the 
burden  of  adjustment  on  existing  OPEC 
members  would  be  more  than  they  could  ad- 
just to.  States  now  launching  ambitious  de- 
velopment programs  would  find  that  by  the 
end  of  the  decade  they  were  receiving  only 
about  half  the  expected  revenues.  Negotia- 
tion of  the  required  cutbacks  in  production 
would  become  more  and  more  difficult.  First, 
clandestine,  then  open,  violations  of  produc- 
tion quotas  would  occur.  Ultimately  all  ef- 
forts to  sustain  the  artificial  price  would  be 
abandoned. 

There  is  no  way  we  can  know  now  the  pre- 
cise size  of  market  at  which  OPEC  efforts 
to  rig  prices  become  inviable  in  the  face  of 
new  production.  But  it  would  clearly  be 
wrong  to  start  down  this  road  with  a  goal 
that  might  turn  out  to  be  inadequate.  To  be 
sure  they  make  this  and  any  future  oil  cartel 
inviable,  the  goal  of  the  consumers  must  be 
to  hold  their  collective  imports  steady  over 
the  next  10  years. 

Limiting  Dependence  on  Imported  Oil 

This  is  a  demanding  goal,  but  we  now  be- 
lieve from  the  analysis  in  our  own  Project 
Independence  report,  and  from  the  OECD's 
long-term  energy  assessment,  that  it  can  be 
attained. 

Our  Project  Independence  report  shows 
that  we  have  many  options  for  achieving  sub- 
stantial self-sufficiency  by  1985. 

On  the  supply  side,  policies  to  lease  the 
Atlantic  outer  continental  shelf,  reopen  the 
Pacific  outer  continental  shelf,  and  tap  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves  can  significantly  in- 
crease domestic  oil  production.  The  Federal 
Energy  Administration  estimates  potential 
increases  at  from  4  to  8  million  barrels  a 
day,  depending  on  the  level  of  price. 

On  the  demand  side,  energy  conservation 


actions  can  significantly  reduce  the  rate  of 
growth  of  energy  utilization  by  1985.  Stand- 
ards for  more  efficient  new  autos,  incentives 
to  reduce  miles  traveled,  incentives  for  im- 
proved thermal  efficiency  in  existing  homes 
and  offices,  and  minimal  thermal  standards 
for  new  homes  and  offices  could  all  contrib- 
ute. Petroleum  demand  could  be  decreased 
by  up  to  2  million  barrels  a  day,  and  electric- 
ity consumption  would  also  fall. 

Also  on  the  demand  side,  further  savings  of 
limited  oil  and  gas  supplies  can  be  achieved 
by  policies  that  require  switching  from  oil 
and  natural  gas  to  coal  or  coal-fired  electric 
power.  Up  to  2  x/-±  million  barrels  a  day  of  oil 
and  2Y-2  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
might  be  saved  by  this  method,  although  en- 
vironmental restrictions  and  capital  costs  are 
significant  constraints. 

On  November  14  Secretary  Kissinger  an- 
nounced the  goal  of  reducing  U.S.  oil  imports 
from  over  6  million  barrels  a  day  to  1  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  in  1985.  The  administra- 
tion is  now  working  to  develop  Project  In- 
dependence policy  options  for  decision  by  the 
President.  The  President  expects  to  submit 
his  proposals  to  Congress  in  January. 

The  options  open  to  Europe  and  Japan  to 
limit  their  dependence  on  imported  oil  are 
less  far-reaching,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
negligible.  The  OECD  long-term  energy  as- 
sessment suggests  that — with  proper  price 
policies — acceleration  of  North  Sea  oil  and 
gas,  the  stabilization  of  coal  production,  and 
a  major  development  of  nuclear  power  could 
reduce  European  dependence  on  imported  en- 
ergy from  the  present  two-thirds  to  about  40 
percent.  In  Japan,  a  program  of  long-term 
conservation  combined  with  the  expected  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  power  could  reduce  de- 
pendence from  90  to  about  80  percent. 

If  the  United  States  goes  to  substantial 
self-sufficiency  and  Europe  and  Japan  reduce 
their  dependence  in  the  manner  indicated 
above,  the  level  of  oil  imports  by  industrial 
countries  will  be  no  greater  in  1985  than 
now. 

Many  policy  instruments  are  available  to 
achieve  these  goals.  On  the  demand  side,  this 
choice  ranges  from  voluntary  programs  of  re- 
straint, mandatory  fuel  switching,  price  de- 
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control,  taxation,  and  various  kinds  of  alloca- 
tion. On  the  supply  side,  energy  investments 
will  come  in  at  various  levels  of  return  and 
risk,  and  countries  will  have  to  be  sure  that 
there  are  adequate  incentives  to  yield  the 
level  of  output  desired.  Policy  instruments 
available  for  this  purpose  include  tax  incen- 
tives, long-term  contracts,  deficiency  pay- 
ments, or  subsidies  for  given  projects  and 
tariffs  or  other  import  protection. 

All  of  our  studies  show  that  both  demand 
and  output  are  quite  responsive  to  effective 
internal  prices.  Our  Project  Independence  re- 
port indicates  that  the  United  States  has 
many  options  for  achieving  substantial  self- 
sufficiency  at  prices  lower  than  world  prices 
today  but  higher  than  internal  prices  in  the 
past,  with  both  demand  restraint  and  new 
supplies  playing  an  important  role. 

We  must,  however,  distinguish  between  ef- 
fective price  levels  insofar  as  they  affect  con- 
sumers and  investors,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  are  achieved.  Such  instruments 
as  price  decontrol,  taxes,  and  tariffs  all  have 
different  income  and  policy  impacts,  but  they 
can  be  used  to  achieve  the  same  effective 
price  to  the  consumer.  On  the  investment 
side  some  instruments,  such  as  purchase 
agreements  and  project  subsidies,  would  af- 
fect only  new  investment.  Others,  such  as 
tariffs  and  tax  incentives,  could  affect  all  in- 
vestment. Each  has  different  income  and  pol- 
icy implications. 

Each  country  will  adopt  the  policy  instru- 
ments best  suited  to  its  own  energy  and  fiscal 
structure.  However  there  are  three  potenti- 
ally important  areas  for  common  action : 

One  is  to  adopt  clear  targets  for  the  level 
of  dependence  each  country  wishes  to  achieve 
over  the  decade  and  national  conservation 
and  supply  policies  to  achieve  them.  These 
targets  and  policies  should  then  be  examined 
and  monitored  together. 

Second,  it  may  be  useful  for  the  consuming 
countries  to  agree  on  the  minimum  level  (al- 
though not  the  policy  instruments),  at  which 
they  will  support  new  investment.  This  would 
back  up  the  dependence  targets  by  creating 
stable    investment   expectations    throughout 


the  consuming  countries;  it  would  work  to 
insure  an  equivalence  of  effort. 

Third,  the  consumers  can  magnify  their 
several  investment  efforts  by  entering  joint 
research  and  development  projects  in  energy 
and  by  creating  a  common  fund  to  guarantee 
or  finance  energy  projects  in  consuming  coun- 
tries. 


Proposed  Immediate  Measures  by  Consumers 

But  these  fundamental  actions  on  supply 
and  demand  will  take  years  to  give  results. 
How  can  we  bring  down  our  jeopardy  to 
manageable  proportions  between  now  and 
then?  Four  things  are  needed. 

One  is  an  oil  safety  net,  to  make  sure  that 
we  can  act  in  concert,  on  the  basis  of  equita- 
ble sharing,  to  counter  any  new  embargo  di- 
rected against  all  or  any  of  the  consuming 
countries.  This  protection  is  already  in  place. 
In  Paris  last  week,  16  countries  formally  ad- 
hered to  the  International  Energy  Program 
(IEP),  committing  themselves  to  a  far- 
reaching  program  of  preparedness  for,  and 
solidarity  in,  a  new  embargo.  The  IEP  cre- 
ates a  situation  in  which  a  restrictive  act 
directed  against  any  member  becomes  an 
act  against  all.  It  is  the  indispensable  basis 
for  all  future  cooperation  among  the  con- 
sumers. Implementing  legislation  for  this 
program  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  short- 
ly for  its  consideration. 

The  second  is  an  immediate  effort  by  con- 
suming countries  to  conserve  oil,  the  only 
way  open  to  them  to  lessen  the  financial 
drain  in  the  short  term.  Even  now,  after 
the  embargo  and  price  increases,  our  studies 
show  that  there  remains  a  significant  margin 
for  further  savings  of  oil  in  both  industry 
and  personal  consumption  that  can  be  real- 
ized without  jeopardizing  output  or  jobs. 
Worldwide,  that  margin  is  probably  at  least 
3  million  barrels  a  day.  President  Ford  an- 
nounced a  savings  program  of  1  million 
barrels  a  day  in  October.  We  are  monitoring 
its  execution  carefully  in  order  to  reinforce 
it  if  needed;  and  we  are  prepared  to  con- 
sider increasing  the  program  to  match  others 
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in  attaining  the  collective  target  of  3  million 
barrels. 

The  third  action,  within  the  IMF  [Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund]  framework,  is  to 
make  sure  the  financing  needs  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  can  be  met  while  waiting  for 
the  price  of  oil  to  come  down.  It  would  be 
very  wrong  to  force  the  developing  countries 
to  abandon  their  growth  programs  and  goals. 
We  estimate  at  $1.5-$2  billion  the  gap  in 
1975  for  which  no  financing  has  yet  been 
found.  Concessional  terms  will  be  needed. 
Secretaries  Kissinger  and  Simon  proposed 
that  a  new  fund  be  established  for  this  pur- 
pose, managed  by  the  IMF  and  financed  by 
oil  producers,  other  contributions,  and  per- 
haps by  profits  from  sales  of  IMF  gold. 

The  final  requirement  is  for  a  financial 
safety  net.  This  is  needed  to  make  sure  that 
no  country  is  forced  to  take  unwarranted  re- 
strictive trade  or  economic  policy  measures 
as  a  result  of  the  maldistribution  or  instabil- 
ity of  reflows  of  oil  dollars  and  of  the  grow- 
ing burden  of  oil  debts. 

So  far  private  capital  markets  have  per- 
formed well  in  receiving  and  redistributing 
the  enormous  flow  of  oil  dollars.  We  believe 
there  is  substantial  further  room  for  expan- 
sion of  the  flows  handled  by  private  markets, 
but  we  cannot  be  sure  of  how  great  that  ex- 
pansive capacity  is.  Already  there  are  some 
indications  of  approaching  constraints.  In 
banking,  for  example,  there  have  been  no 
significant  additions  to  capital  since  the  start 
of  the  oil  crisis.  Yet  the  total  assets  and  lia- 
bilities built  upon  a  given  capital  structure 
have  increased  greatly.  At  some  point  it  will 
not  be  prudent  for  the  banks  to  expand  fur- 
ther without  substantial  new  additions  to 
capital,  which  will  be  difficult  and  costly  to 
raise  in  current  market  conditions. 

Thus,  rather  than  test  the  limits  of  our 
present  system,  Secretaries  Kissinger  and 
Simon  proposed  creation  of  a  new  large-scale 
intergovernmental  financing  facility.  This  fa- 
cility would  be : 

— Designed  to  back  up,  not  substitute  for, 
the  workings  of  private  capital  markets. 
— Temporary,  intended  to  enable  the  con- 


suming countries  to  pursue  sound  economic 
and  trade  policies  while  waiting  for  basic 
energy  policy  decisions  to  take  effect. 

— Not  an  aid  fund,  but  rather  a  facility 
lending  at  commercial  terms  on  the  basis  of 
established  criteria  for  appropriate  economic 
and  energy  policies  pursued  by  the  borrower. 

— Structured  so  as  to  distribute  risk  equi- 
tably among  the  consuming  countries. 

— Subject  to  approval  by  Congress. 

Each  of  the  four  proposed  interim  actions 
is  important  in  itself;  equally  significant, 
both  analytically  and  politically,  is  their  link- 
age to  each  other  and  to  the  energy  depend- 
ence targets  and  program.  No  country,  cer- 
tainly not  the  United  States,  will  want  to 
help  another  financially  unless  that  other 
country  is  helping  itself  by  conserving  oil 
and  joining  a  long-term  effort  to  lessen  de- 
pendence. And  we  must  adopt  a  clear  strat- 
egy to  bring  the  price  of  oil  down,  and  back 
up  that  strategy  with  the  appropriate  policy 
decisions,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  loans 
under  the  proposed  facility  will  be  repaid. 

Need  for  Concerted  Consumer  Action 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  we  can 
talk  or  pressure  the  oil  producers  into  ac- 
cepting a  reduction  in  price. 

Neither  approach,  in  our  judgment,  is 
likely  to  lead  to  more  than  tardy  or  partial 
results.  And  there  would  be  significant  costs 
to  adopting  them :  the  false  security  our  peo- 
ple would  feel  that  we  were  solving  the  en- 
ergy crisis  when  in  reality  we  were  only 
temporizing,  or  the  damage  to  the  structure 
of  international  security  that  might  result. 

Instead  what  Secretary  Kissinger  has  pro- 
posed is  a  program  of  action  designed  to 
change  conditions  within  the  consuming 
countries  themselves.  Its  purpose  is  not  to 
create  a  position  of  force  which  can  then  be 
imposed  upon  the  producers  but,  rather,  to 
create  conditions  in  which  a  new  long-term 
equilibrium  between  oil  producers  and  con- 
sumers can  be  achieved.  That  equilibrium 
must  be  such  that  the  producers  receive  an 
appropriate  price  for  their  products  while  the 
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consumers  can  be  free  of  the  threat  of  em- 
bargo and  of  artificial  action  to  raise  prices. 

Achievement  of  this  result  depends  criti- 
cally on  the  solidarity  of  the  consuming  coun- 
tries. Since  the  start  of  the  energy  crisis 
there  has  been  for  each  country  the  tempta- 
tion to  go  it  alone,  try  to  work  a  special  deal 
with  the  producers,  or  hope  that  the  actions 
of  others  will  end  the  crisis.  In  different  ways 
each  of  us  is  uncomfortable  with  having  his 
future  depend  so  totally  on  others.  But  anal- 
ysis of  each  country's  position  shows  that 
going  it  alone  is  not  a  superior  option  for 
any  consumer.  Over  the  decade  only  the 
United  States  and  Britain  can  go  to  self- 
sufficiency;  all  others  will  remain  dependent 
on  imported  oil.  All  industrial  countries,  es- 
pecially those  heavily  involved  in  trade,  will 
be  vulnerable  to  financial  crisis.  And  if  the 
United  States  and  Britain  can  eventually 
solve  the  price  and  financial  transfer  prob- 
lems by  going  self-sufficient,  the  only  way 
Europe  and  Japan  can  is  by  cooperating  with 
each  other  and  with  us.  And  in  the  meantime, 
no  country,  including  the  United  States,  can 
solve  the  price  problem  alone. 

The  crisis  gives  us  no  alternative  to  con- 
certed consumer  action.  We  believe  that  fi- 
nancial solidarity  is  an  essential  part. 
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THE  UNITED   NATIONS 


U.N.  Rejects  Move  To  Change 
Representation  of  Cambodia 

Following  is  a  statement  made  in  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  by  U.S.  Representative 
John  Scali  on  November  27,  together  with 
the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  in  votes  on  November  27  and 
November  29. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  SCALI 

USUN  press   release  184   dated   November   27 

The  issue  presented  to  this  Assembly  by 
the  two  resolutions  before  us  is  in  essence 
very  simple.  One  resolution  proposes  nego- 
tiations without  preconditions  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  tragic  conflict  in  Cambodia. 
The  other  demands  a  one-sided  solution  and 
offers  only  the  prospect  of  continued  war 
and  more  suffering  by  the  Cambodian  people. 
Which  of  these  alternatives  is  consistent  with 
the  purposes  for  which  this  organization  was 
founded?  Which  of  these  paths  does  our 
charter  stake  out  as  the  road  to  justice  and 
accepted  international  law? 

One  resolution  '  would  have  the  Assembly 
itself  decide  for  the  Khmer  people  that  Cam- 
bodia is  to  be  represented  not  by  its  present 
government,  but  by  an  exile  regime  located 
over  2,000  miles  from  Phnom  Penh.  It  should 
come  as  no  surprise  that  the  only  nation 
located  anywhere  near  Cambodia  which  spon- 
sors this  resolution  is  the  country  in  whose 
capital  this  exiled  regime  happens  to  be 
located. 

The  other  resolution2  is  sponsored  by  23 
nations,  five  of  whom  are  among  Cambodia's 
closest  neighbors.  They  advocate  a  basic 
principle  spelled  out  in  this  resolution  by 
these  opening  lines:  that  the  Khmer  people 


1  U.N.  doc  A/L.733. 

2  U.N.  doc.  A/L.737. 
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have  a  right  themselves  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems peacefully,  free  from  outside  interfer- 
ence. This  resolution,  unlike  the  other,  does 
not  call  on  the  United  Nations  or  anyone  else 
to  prejudge  the  decision  of  the  Cambodian 
people.  Instead,  it  proposes  that  the  United 
Nations  contribute  positively  to  settlement 
in  Cambodia  by  calling  on  the  parties  them- 
selves to  begin  negotiations.  Further,  it  asks 
the  Secretary  General  to  lend  appropriate 
assistance,  as  he  has  done  so  effectively  in 
the  past. 

Finally,  the  resolution  sponsored  by  Cam- 
bodia's neighbors  calls  on  all  U.N.  member 
states  to  respect  the  outcome  of  these  peace- 
ful discussions  between  the  Cambodian  par- 
ties, as  my  government  is  prepared  to  do. 
The  United  States  supports  efforts  toward 
an  honest  compromise  solution  in  Cambodia. 

I  must,  however,  reply  to  some  speakers 
who  again,  in  discussing  this  item,  have 
spread  harsh  and  ugly  charges  against  the 
United  States.  I  reject  these  charges.  They 
are  false.  If  their  accusations  were  true — 
that  a  brutal  military  dictatorship  has  been 
foisted  on  the  Cambodian  people — why  is  it 
that  the  Cambodian  Government  continues 
to  operate  effectively  and  that  the  Cambodian 
people  continue  to  fight  heroically  and  with 
increasing  success  against  the  invaders,  all 
of  this  long  after  the  United  States  has  ended 
all  air  support  and  sharply  reduced  its  mili- 
tary assistance?  Could  it  be  because  the 
Cambodian  people  are  fighting  for  their  in- 
dependence against  foreign  troops  on  their 
soil? 

Attempts  by  some  speakers  to  present  their 
special  version  of  Cambodian  history,  in  our 
view,  are  an  effort  to  divert  this  Assembly 
from  the  real  questions — namely,  which  are 
the  only  foreign  forces  intervening  in  Cam- 
bodia today,  and  which  action  by  this  Assem- 
bly seeks  to  deprive  the  Cambodian  people 
of  their  right  to  self-determination? 

For  those  who  are  unaware  of,  or  who 
forget,  Cambodia's  real  history,  it  may  be 
useful  to  recall : 

— That  Prince  Sihanouk  was  not  removed 
by  a  palace  coup ; 

— That    the    Government    of    Cambodia 


which  dismissed  Prince  Sihanouk  in  1970  had 
been  formed  by  Sihanouk  himself  less  than 
a  year  before ; 

— That  the  Khmer  National  Assembly 
which  ratified  the  decision  and  voted  unan- 
imously to  depose  Sihanouk  was  composed 
of  members  whom  Sihanouk  had  personally 
selected  and  supported  for  election; 

— That  all  during  that  period  while  Cam- 
bodians fought  for  their  continued  independ- 
ence the  total  American  Government  pres- 
ence in  Phnom  Penh  consisted  of  two  diplo- 
matic officers  and  three  military  attaches; 
and 

— That  negotiations  between  the  Khmer 
Government  and  North  Viet-Nam  were  brok- 
en off  unilaterally  by  North  Viet-Nam  on 
March  25,  1970.  Four  days  later  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong  forces  attacked  Khmer 
police  and  military  posts.  The  present  hostil- 
ities in  Cambodia  date  from  those  attacks. 

The  United  States  is  proud  of  the  role  it 
has  played  in  helping  the  Khmer  Government 
and  people  to  stave  off  the  continuing  mili- 
tary attacks  by  insurgents  and  foreign  mili- 
tary forces.  We  have  also,  however,  stressed 
the  need  to  initiate  negotiations  to  end  this 
conflict  and  to  bring  reconciliation,  harmony, 
and  self-determination  to  all  of  Cambodia. 
The  United  States  is  quite  prepared  to  see 
Cambodia  ruled  by  whatever  government 
the  Cambodian  people  may  freely  decide 
upon. 

On  August  12  President  Ford  told  our 
Congress  that  the  United  States  hopes  to 
see  an  early  compromise  settlement  in  Cam- 
bodia. It  is  not  the  United  States,  but  others, 
who  have  refused  to  leave  Cambodia  to  the 
Cambodians. 

Certainly  the  Government  of  the  Khmer 
Republic  has  not  put  any  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  a  negotiated  settlement.  On  July  9,  1974, 
that  government  offered  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations without  conditions  at  any  time,  with 
any  representatives  of  the  other  Cambodian 
party,  in  order  to  bring  the  conflict  to  an  end. 

We  have  heard  from  some  speakers  a  claim 
that  the  opposition  forces  in  Cambodia  con- 
trol 90  percent  of  that  country's  territory 
and  80  percent  of  its  people.  If  this  is  true, 
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then  why,  we  must  wonder,  has  the  opposi- 
tion no  capital,  no  government,  no  machinery, 
no  parliament — in  fact,  none  of  the  normal 
attributes  of  a  government?  Why,  indeed,  has 
their  nominal  chief  of  state  taken  refuge  in 
a  foreign  capital  ?  Why  does  he  not  go  home 
to  receive  the  acclaim  of  the  people,  who,  we 
are  told,  are  eagerly  awaiting  his  return? 
This  seems  to  me  a  reasonable  and  funda- 
mental question. 

Reviewing  the  record  I  find,  surprisingly, 
that  these  same  speakers  one  year  ago  made 
identical  claims  in  the  debate  in  this  hall. 
One  year  ago  they  claimed  their  proteges 
controlled  90  percent  of  the  territory  and 
80  percent  of  the  population.  One  would  have 
expected  that  a  year  of  alleged  new  victories 
would  have  been  reflected  in  more  impressive 
statistics  this  year.  Why  not  claim  98  percent 
of  the  territory  and  95  percent  of  the  people 
this  year?  Indeed,  why  not  ignore  the  hard 
reality  of  the  existence  of  the  Government 
of  Cambodia  altogether  and  claim  100  per- 
cent? 

The  fact  is  that  despite  the  best  efforts  of 
a  foreign  inspired  and  assisted  insurgency, 
and  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army,  the 
Khmer  Government  has  never  ceased  to 
maintain  control  over  the  vast  majority  of 
Cambodia's  people  and  over  the  territory  in 
which  they  live.  North  Vietnamese  troops  and 
their  Cambodian  supporters  do  indeed  range 
through  many  areas  of  north  and  east  Cam- 
bodia, but  Sihanouk's  supporters  have  ne- 
glected to  explain  to  us  that  those  areas  of 
the  country  are  very  sparsely  populated.  The 
truth  is  that  Prince  Sihanouk  does  not  return 
to  lead  his  people  because  he  has  no  safe 
haven  in  Cambodia,  no  real  government  or 
real  following  to  return  to. 

I  would  like  to  ask  why  should  this  Assem- 
bly be  asked  to  choose  between  two  rival 
claimants  to  Cambodia's  seat  in  the  United 
Nations,  one  of  which  happens  to  be  located 
outside  the  country?  It  is  our  view  the  United 
Nations  has  no  business  deciding  which  is 
the  legitimate  government  of  any  member 
state. 

I  urge  all  members  of  this  Assembly  to 
consider  carefully  the  views  so  eloquently 
set  forth  during  this  debate  by  the  Asian 


neighbors  of  the  Khmer  Republic.  Surely  the 
vast  majority  of  U.N.  members  must  share 
their  desire  to  see  peace  in  their  part  of  the 
world  by  allowing  Cambodia  to  determine 
its  own  destiny.  Surely  we  will  heed  their 
warning  about  the  dangers  of  continued 
conflict  and  join  in  their  call  for  a  negotiated 
settlement  to  the  present  hostilities.  Theirs 
is  a  decision  which  deeply  involves  their  own 
security  and  their  own  future.  We  who  live 
elsewhere,  particularly  those  far  away,  have 
a  responsibility  to  respect  their  views  if  we 
are  to  expect  equal  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  problems  in  our  areas. 

The  U.S.  Government  believes  that  the 
United  Nations  has  a  fundamental  obliga- 
tion to  support  the  process  of  negotiation  as 
the  best  means  of  resolving  disputes  and 
settling  conflicts,  wherever  and  whenever 
they  arise.  We  are  convinced  that  such  a 
process  serves  the  real  interests  of  all  parties 
to  a  dispute,  in  Cambodia  as  elsewhere.  A 
negotiated  settlement  in  Cambodia  is  over- 
due. This  process  should  begin  now. 

Surely  no  one  of  us  can  really  wish  to 
prolong  the  agony  of  that  country  or  its 
people.  Surely  we  can  all  agree  that  it  is 
time  for  the  fighting  to  stop,  for  negotiations 
to  begin,  for  compromises  to  be  reached,  and 
for  compatriots  to  be  reconciled. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION3 

Restoration  of  the  lawful  rights  of  the  Royal 
Government  of  National  Union  of  Cambodia  in 
the  United  Nations 

The   General  Assembly, 

Recalling    the    purposes    and    principles    of    the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 


3  U.N.  doc.  A/RES/3238  (XXIX)  and  Corr.  1.  On 
Nov.  27  the  Assembly  adopted  by  a  vote  of  56  (U.S.) 
to  54,  with  24  abstentions,  draft  resolution  A/L.737/ 
Rev.  1  as  revised,  with  the  exception  of  the  fifth 
preambular  paragraph,  a  separate  vote  on  that  para- 
graph having  resulted  in  a  tie  vote  of  51-51,  with  31 
abstentions;  on  Nov.  29  the  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of 
102  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  32  abstentions,  rejected  the 
paragraph,  which  reads,  "Considering  that  the  law- 
ful rights  of  the  two  Governments  are  only  valid  if 
it  is  determined  that  these  rights  emanate  from  the 
sovereign  people  of  Cambodia  as  a  whole,".  Priority 
having  been  given  to  draft  resolution  A/L.737/Rev. 
1,  draft  desolution  A/L.733  was  not  pressed  to  a 
vote. 
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Recognizing  that  the  situation  in  Cambodia  is  of 
concern  to  all  Member  States  and  especially  to  the 
countries  situated  close  to  the  area, 

Taking  into  account  that,  while  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment of  National  Union  of  Cambodia,  presided  over 
by  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  exercises  authority 
over  a  segment  of  Cambodia,  the  Government  of  the 
Khmer  Republic  still  has  control  over  a  preponder- 
ant number  of  Cambodian  people, 

Believing  that  the  Cambodian  people  themselves 
should  be  allowed  to  solve  their  own  political  prob- 
lems peacefully,  free  from  outside  interference, 

Believing  also  that  such  political  settlement 
should  be  reached  by  the  indigenous  parties  con- 
cerned, without  external  influence, 

1.  Calls  upon  all  the  Powers  which  have  been 
influencing  the  two  parties  to  the  conflict  to  use 
their  good  offices  for  conciliation  between  these  two 
parties  with  a  view  to  restoring  peace  in  Cambodia; 

2.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  after  due  con- 
sultation, to  lend  appropriate  assistance  to  the  two 
contending  parties  claiming  lawful  rights  in  Cam- 
bodia and  to  report  on  the  results  to  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  thirtieth  session; 

3.  Decides  not  to  press  for  any  further  action 
until  Member  States  have  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  report  of  the  Secretary- General. 


U.S.  Calls  for  Strengthening 
U.N.  Disaster  Relief  Office 


Following  is  a  statement  made  in  Commit- 
tee II  (Economic  and  Financial)  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  by  U.S.  Representative 
Joseph  M.  Segel  on  October  30,  together  with 
the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee on  November  6  and  by  the  Assembly 
on  November  29. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  SEGEL 

USUN  press  release  153  dated  October  30 

I  have  listened  with  both  interest  and  deep 
concern  to  Ambassador  Berkol's  [Faruk  N. 
Berkol,  of  Turkey,  U.N.  Disaster  Relief  Co- 
ordinator] explanation  of  the  limitations  and 
needs  of  his  Office  in  attempting  to  perform 
the  duties  assigned  to  it  by  the  General 
Assembly.  I  commend  him  for  his  efforts 
and  dedication  in  this  cause. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subject  we  are  dealing 


with  today  is  one  that  potentially  affects 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people — it  is  a  matter 
to  which  we  all  should  devote  the  most  ear- 
nest attention. 

During  the  last  10  years  alone,  my  govern- 
ment's records  indicate  that  there  have  been 
430  natural  disasters  around  the  world  re- 
sulting in  3.5  million  deaths,  400  million  vic- 
tims, and  damage  estimated  at  $11  billion. 

During  this  period,  donor  nations  and  or- 
ganizations provided  $2.8  billion  in  emer- 
gency relief  and  rehabilitation — an  immense 
effort  involving  monumental  problems  of  co- 
ordination for  which  adequate  machinery 
does  not  exist.  One  can  only  ask  how  much 
human  suffering  might  have  been  alleviated 
if  world  disaster  relief  had  been  better  or- 
ganized. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  problem 
we  face,  five  weeks  ago  the  U.S.  Government, 
along  with  other  governments,  was  provid- 
ing assistance  simultaneously  to  the  victims 
of  eight  foreign  disasters.  On  another  oc- 
casion, we  were  trying  to  cope  simultaneously 
with  the  needs  of  victims  of  27  disasters. 

Who  in  the  General  Assembly  was  really 
aware  of  the  enormity  of  this  problem  when 
in  1971  it  created  the  U.N.  Disaster  Relief 
Office  and  assigned  to  UNDRO  a  broad  array 
of  disaster  relief  and  preparedness  respon- 
sibilities, while  giving  it  such  limited  re- 
sources? We  now  recognize,  as  does  UNDRO 
itself,  that  its  limited  resources  and  staff  have 
been  a  major  constraint  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  assigned  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, particularly  the  much-needed  function  of 
donor  coordination. 

As  matters  now  stand,  donor  governments 
must  "fly  blind"  during  much  of  a  disaster 
emergency.  They  have  to  make  action  de- 
cisions with  no  assurance  that  their  aid  may 
not  be  duplicating  help  being  sent  by  another 
government.  By  the  same  token,  assumptions 
that  other  donors  may  be  providing  certain 
aid  may  be  in  error,  with  the  result  that 
serious  omission  may  occur.  And  sometimes 
the  particular  equipment  and  goods  sent  are 
just  not  what  is  really  needed. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger  called  for  strength- 
ening UNDRO  when  he  spoke  to  the  Gen- 
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eral  Assembly  on  September  23,  1974.  What 
Secretary  Kissinger  had  in  mind  was  that 
the  new  infusion  of  strength  should  be  fo- 
cused on  developing  UNDRO's  capability  to 
coordinate — to  serve  as  a  worldwide  clearing- 
house in  collecting  and  disseminating  timely 
information  on  disaster  assessment,  priority 
needs,  donor  offerings,  storage  and  trans- 
portation availabilities.  In  the  judgment  of 
disaster  experts,  such  a  service  would  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  countries  that  suffer 
disasters  and  to  donor  countries  as  well. 
UNDRO  is  in  a  unique  position  to  perform 
this  essential  role,  coordinating  assistance 
to  disaster-stricken  countries  from  govern- 
ments, intergovernmental  organizations,  and 
private  organizations. 

We  propose  therefore  that  this  Assembly 
authorize  the  Secretary  General  to  undertake 
a  management  study,  on  a  priority  basis, 
which  we  believe  can  be  completed  within  a 
month,  to  determine  exactly  what  needs  to 
be  done  to  enable  UNDRO  to  efficiently  and 
effectively  perform  the  function  of  mobiliz- 
ing and  coordinating  disaster  relief  along 
the  lines  described.  We  further  propose  that 
the  Secretary  General  be  authorized  to 
promptly  implement  the  action  plan  that 
should  result  from  this  study,  and  that  suf- 
ficient financial  resources  be  contributed  on 
a  voluntary  basis  for  this  express  purpose. 
We  believe  this  can  and  should  be  done  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  continuation  and  possible 
improvement  of  UNDRO's  activities  in  re- 
lated areas,  such  as  disaster  prevention, 
predisaster  planning,  and  training,  which 
deserve  separate  consideration. 

Hence,  while  concurring  in  the  general 
thinking  behind  ECOSOC  [Economic  and 
Social  Council]  Resolution  1891,  we  propose 
at  this  time  a  more  concentrated  capability 
focused  specifically  on  coordination.  This 
would  include,  as  necessary,  probable  in- 
creases in  staff,  communications  equipment, 
and  related  services  for  a  disaster  informa- 
tion center  and  adequate  funds  for  travel — 
especially  for  immediate  on-the-spot  assess- 
ment— and  for  other  operating  expenses. 
The  precise  needs,  of  course,  would  evolve 
from  the  aforementioned  management  study. 

We  specifically  propose  that  the  required 


funding  for  the  first  three  years  be  met  from 
voluntary  contributions,  with  the  method  of 
onward  financing  subject  to  review.  The  U.S. 
Government  is  prepared  to  make  a  voluntary 
contribution  of  up  to  $750,000  to  cover  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  first  year's  cost ;  that  is, 
for  1975.  We  would  then  expect  to  contribute 
our  usual  fair  share  of  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions required  to  meet  the  costs  for  the 
succeeding  biennium,  and  we  hope  others 
would  contribute  the  balance  required.  Our 
offer  is  contingent,  of  course,  on  the  devel- 
opment of  a  practical  plan  and  budget  and  on 
the  premise  that  the  voluntary  contributions 
resulting  from  this  resolution  would  be  de- 
voted exclusively  to  creating  the  clearing- 
house and  coordinating  capability  that  is  so 
desperately  needed. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
in  the  process  of  consulting  with  other  dele- 
gations on  this  proposal,  and  we  have  a  pre- 
liminary draft  resolution  for  their  study.  We 
are  trying  to  reach  as  many  as  possible,  and 
we  would  be  happy  to  give  copies  to  any 
others  who  may  be  interested.  After  these 
consultations  we  expect  to  be  in  a  position 
to  propose  a  formal  resolution  for  which  we 
earnestly  hope  there  will  be  wide  support.1 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  2 

Strengthening  of  the  Office  of  the  United  Nations 
Disaster  Relief  Co-ordinator 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  2816  (XXVI)  of  14  De- 
cember 1971  by  which  it  created  the  Office  of  the 
United  Nations  Disaster  Relief  Co-ordinator  and  es- 
tablished its  primary  functions  of  co-ordinating  dis- 
aster relief,  especially  through  its  role  as  an  infor- 
mation clearing-house,  and  of  assisting  in  disaster 
prevention  and  preparedness, 

Endorsing  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolution 
1891  (LVII)  of  31  July  1974,  in  which  the  Council 
requested  the  Secretary-General  to  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  measures  to  strengthen  the  disaster 
prevention,  pre-disaster  planning  and  co-ordinating 


1  On  Nov.  4  the  United  States  introduced  draft  res- 
olution A/C.2/L.1364;  the  resolution,  as  orally  re- 
vised, was  adopted  by  the  committee  on  Nov.  6  with- 
out a  vote. 

2  U.N.  doc.  A/RES/3243  (XXIX);  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  on  Nov.  29  without  a  vote. 
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roles  of  the  Office  of  the  United  Nations  Disaster  Re- 
lief Co-ordinator  and  to  submit  his  findings  to  the 
Council  at  its  fifty-ninth  session,  and  in  which  the 
Council  recommended  that  the  General  Assembly,  at 
its  twenty-ninth  session,  should  reconsider  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Secretary-General  for  additional  staff 
resources, 

Taking  note  with  appreciation  of  the  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  on  assistance  in  cases  of  natural 
disaster  and  other  disaster  situations,3  and  of  the 
statement  made  to  the  Second  Committee  by  the 
United  Nations  Disaster  Relief  Co-ordinator  on  the 
activities  of  his  Office, 

Noting  in  particular  the  statements  in  the  Secre- 
tary-General's report  that,  while  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  Office  of  the  United  Nations  Disas- 
ter Relief  Co-ordinator  in  establishing  its  assigned 
function  of  mobilizing  and  co-ordinating  relief,  the 
lack  of  staff  and  facilities,  combined  with  the  fre- 
quency, duration  and  simultaneity  of  disaster  situa- 
tions, has  seriously  impaired  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Office  in  discharging  these  and  other  responsibilities, 

Concerned  that  lack  of  adequate  co-ordination  on 
a  world-wide  basis  results,  in  some  cases,  in  lapses  in 
meeting  priority  needs  and,  in  others,  in  costly  du- 
plication and  in  the  supply  of  unneeded  assistance, 

Convinced  that  the  Office  of  the  United  Nations 
Disaster  Relief  Co-ordinator  is  in  a  unique  position, 
given  adequate  staff  and  facilities,  to  provide  a 
world-wide  system  of  mobilizing  and  co-ordinating 
disaster  relief,  including  the  collection  and  dissem- 
ination of  information  on  disaster  assessment,  prior- 
ity needs  and  donor  assistance, 

Convinced  further  that  this  capability  should  be 
strengthened,  as  a  matter  of  priority  and  urgency 
and  without  prejudice  to  the  disaster  prevention  and 
disaster  preparedness  roles  assigned  to  the  United 
Nations  Disaster  Relief  Co-ordinator, 

Convinced  that  disaster  prevention  and  pre-disas- 
ter  planning  should  form  an  integral  part  of  the  in- 
ternational development  policy  of  Governments  and 
of  international  organizations, 

1.  Calls  upon  the  Secretary-General  to  provide 
sufficient  staff,  equipment  and  facilities  to  strengthen 
the  capacity  of  the  Office  of  the  United  Nations  Dis- 
aster Relief  Co-ordinator  to  provide  an  efficient  and 
effective  world-wide  service  of  mobilizing  and  co- 
ordinating disaster  relief,  including  particularly  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  information  on  disas- 
ter assessment,  priority  needs  and  donor  assistance; 

2.  Decides  that  the  additional  costs  of  providing 
this  strengthened  capability  should  be  met  by  volun- 
tary contributions  during  the  first  year,  commencing 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  during  the  biennium  1976- 
1977,  at  which  time  the  method  of  financing  for  suc- 
ceeding periods  shall  be  subject  to  review  in  the 
light  of  experience,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
additional  resources  made  available  under  the  terms 


of  the  present  resolution  should  be  concentrated  on 
strengthening  the  co-ordinating  capability  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  United  Nations  Disaster  Relief  Co-ordina- 
tor, but  without  prejudice  to  any  improvements  that 
can  be  made  in  the  roles  of  that  Office  in  disaster 
prevention  and  in  pre-disaster  planning  within  the 
resources  otherwise  available  to  it; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  take  appro- 
priate measures,  drawing  upon  the  aforementioned 
voluntary  funds,  to  prepare  a  plan  and  budget  for 
this  increased  capability,  and  to  proceed  with  its  im- 
mediate implementation; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  as  called  for 
in  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolution  1891 
(LVII),  to  continue  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of 
measures  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  machin- 
ery with  regard  to  disaster  prevention  and  pre-disas- 
ter planning; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  report  on 
the  implementation  of  the  present  resolution  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  fifty-ninth  session 
and  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  thirtieth  session. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


'U.N.  doc.  A/9637.  [Footnote  in  original.] 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Protocol  relating  to   an   amendment  to  the  conven- 
tion  on    international   civil    aviation,   as   amended 
(TIAS  1591,  3756,  5170,  7616).    Done  at  Vienna 
July  7,  1971. 
Ratifications   deposited:     Trinidad     and     Tobago, 

October  22,  1974;  Uganda,  December  19,  1974. 
Entered  into  force:  December  19,  1974. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Convention  relating  to  the  suppression  of  the  abuse 
of  opium  and  other  drugs.  Done  at  The  Hague 
January  23,  1912.  Entered  into  force  February 
11,  1915.   38  Stat.  1912. 

Notification  of  succession:    Lesotho,  November  4, 
1974. 

Protocol  amending  the  agreements,  conventions,  and 
protocols  on  narcotic  drugs  concluded  at  The 
Hague  on  January  23,  1912  (38  Stat.  1912),  at 
Geneva  on  February  11,  1925,  and  February  19, 
1925,  and  July  13,  1931  (48  Stat.  1543),  at  Bang- 
kok on  November  27,  1931,  and  at  Geneva  on 
June  26,  1936.  Done  at  Lake  Success,  N.Y.,  De- 
cember 11,  1946.  TIAS  1671,  1859. 
Notification  of  succession:  Lesotho,  November  4, 
1974. 
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Single  convention  on  narcotic  drugs,  1961.  Done  at 
New  York  March  30,  1961.  Entered  into  force 
December  13,  1964;  for  the  United  States  June  24, 
1967.    TIAS  6298. 

Notification   of  succession:   Lesotho,  November  4, 
1974. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for  the 

safety  of  life  at  sea,  1960  (TIAS  5780).    Adopted 

at  London  November  26,  1968.1 

Acceptance  deposited:    Federal   Republic  of  Ger- 
many, December  2,  1974.2 
Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for  the 

safety  of  life  at  sea,  1960   (TIAS  5780).  Adopted 

at  London  October  21,  1969.1 

Acceptance  deposited:    Federal   Republic  of  Ger- 
many, December  2,  1974.2  3 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  extending  the  wheat  trade 
convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat  agree- 
ment) 1971.  Done  at  Washington  April  2,  1974. 
Entered  into  force  June  19,  1974,  with  respect  to 
certain  provisions;  July  1,  1974,  with  respect  to 
other  provisions. 

Ratification  deposited:    Federal   Republic  of  Ger- 
many, December  19,  1974.2 


BILATERAL 

Czechoslovakia 

Consular  convention,  with  agreed  memorandum  and 
related  notes.    Signed  at  Prague  July  9,  1973.1 
Ratified  by  the  President:  December  16,  1974. 

Jordan 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities. 
Signed  at  Amman  November  27,  1974.  Entered 
into  force  November  27,  1974. 

Norway 

Agreement  amending  annex  C  of  the  mutual  defense 
assistance  agreement  of  January  27,  1950  (TIAS 
2016).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Oslo 
November  19  and  27,  1974.  Entered  into  force 
November  27,  1974. 

Panama 

Agreement  concerning  payment  to  the  United  States 
of  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  defense  articles 
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Secretary  Kissinger  Interviewed  for  Newsweek  Magazine 


Following  is  the  transcript  of  an  inter- 
view with  Secretary  Kissinger  on  December 
18  by  Newsweek  Executive  Editor  Kenneth 
Auchincloss,  Foreign  Editor  Edward  Klein, 
and  diplomatic  correspondent  Bruce  van 
Voorst,  which  was  published  in  the  Decem- 
ber 30  issue  of  Neivsiveek. 

Q.  Looking  back  over  the  conduct  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  in  1974,  what  have  been 
your  greatest  satisfactions  and  greatest  dis- 
appointments ? 

Press  release  2  dated  January  3 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Strangely  enough, 
the  greatest  satisfaction  was  that  we  man- 
aged the  Presidential  transition  without  a 
disaster.  This  was  a  rather  heartbreaking 
period.  I  was  extremely  worried  that  while 
the  central  authority  was  in  severe  jeopardy, 
the  transition  might  create  basic  weaknesses 
in  the  structure  of  our  foreign  policy.  I 
considered  our  ability  to  continue  an  effec- 
tive foreign  policy  the  most  satisfying 
thing.  Of  course,  individual  events  were 
important,  too :  I  got  great  satisfaction  from 
the  Syrian  disengagement. 

Q.  In  that  transition  period,  ivas  there  a 
hiatus  in  which  you  could  not  function  very 
ivell? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  would  say  from 
July  to  October  was  a  period  in  which  we 
could  not  act  with  decisiveness.  Every  nego- 
tiation was  getting  more  and  more  difficult 
because  it  involved  the  question  of  whether 
we  could,  in  fact,  carry  out  what  we  were 
negotiating.  Secondly,  we  were  not  in  a 
position  to  press  matters  that  might  involve 
serious  domestic  disputes.  And  I  think  this 
affected  to  some  extent  the  summit  in  Mos- 
cow in  July.  But  it  affected  many  other 
things  in  more  intangible  ways. 


Q.  How  do  you  rank  the  SALT  agreement 
in  Vladivostok  in  the  list  of  achievements 
for  this  past  year? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Very  high,  and  of 
more  permanent  significance  than  perhaps 
anything  else  that  was  achieved.  The  various 
disengagement  agreements  in  the  Middle 
East  were  dramatic  and  important  because 
they  reversed  a  trend  toward  another  out- 
break of  a  war  and  may  have  set  the  stage 
for  making  some  important  progress.  But  I 
think  in  terms  of  permanent  achievements, 
I  would  rank  the  outline  for  a  second  SALT 
agreement  at  or  near  the  top.  And  I  think 
it  will  be  so  viewed  by  history. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  all  the  criticism 
of  SALT  Two? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  we  have  a 
difficult  domestic  situation  right  now.  Many 
people  remember,  or  think  they  remember, 
that  foreign  policy  had  certain  domestic 
effects  in  71  or  '72.  I  don't  agree  with  this. 
But  I  think  it  is  in  the  back  of  some  people's 
minds. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  general  atmosphere 
of  disillusionment  with  government. 

Thirdly,  the  liberal  intellectual  commu- 
nity, which  used  to  lead  American  foreign 
policy,  was  alienated  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
from  the  Johnson  administration  and  then 
from  the  Nixon  administration,  and  there- 
fore from  this  administration  as  well,  at 
least  at  first. 

Now,  what  in  fact  is  the  significance  of 
this  agreement?  The  nightmare  of  the  nu- 
clear age  is  the  fear  of  strategic  arms  based 
on  the  expectation  of  what  the  other  side  is 
doing.  One  has  to  get  one's  priorities  right. 
The  first  objective  must  be  to  get  that  cycle 
of     self-fulfilling     prophecies     interrupted. 
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That  has  now  been  substantially  achieved. 
Once  that  is  built  into  the  planning  of  both 
sides,  I  think  the  negotiations  on  reductions 
will  be  easier. 

Q.  Do  you  see  those  negotiations  for  re- 
ductions taking  place  before  the  10-year 
period  covered  by  the  agreement  is  over? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Yes.  In  fact,  we  have 
covered  that  in  the  aide  memoire.  A  number 
of  people  gained  the  impression  that  the 
reductions  were  to  start  only  after  1985. 
The  Vladivostok  announcement,  in  fact,  said 
that  negotiations  should  start  no  later  than 
1980  for  reductions  to  take  place  after  1985. 
That  has  now  been  eliminated  from  the 
aide  memoire  because  it  was  never  intended 
to  preclude  an  agreement  on  reductions  to 
take  place  well  before  1985.  So  it  is  clear 
that  negotiations  can  start  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  take  effect  as  soon  as  there  is  an 
agreement. 

Q.  Some  people  argue  that  the  agreement 
sanctions  MIRV  {multiple  independently 
targetable  reentry  vehicle]  levels  that  will 
lead  to  a  first-strike  capability  by  both  sides 
and  actually  encourage  a  new  arms  race. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  agreement  has 
to  be  compared  with  what  would  have  hap- 
pened in  the  absence  of  an  agreement — not 
with  a  theoretical  model.  All  our  intelligence 
estimates  indicate  that  in  the  absence  of  an 
agreement,  Soviet  MIRV  levels  would  have 
been  substantially  higher  than  they  will  be 
under  the  agreement,  as  well  as  Soviet  total 
levels,  which  in  turn  would  have  triggered 
another  series  of  moves  by  us.  The  so-called 
new  construction  programs  are  the  mini- 
mum planned  construction  programs;  they 
would  certainly  have  been  accelerated  and 
expanded  if  the  Soviet  Union  had  in  fact 
produced  at  the  level  that  our  intelligence 
estimates  thought  they  could.  And  not  only 
could,  but  would.  I  am  talking  now  about 
the  middle  intelligence  estimate.  Generally 
three  estimates  are  made — low,  middle,  and 
high.  Both  of  the  ceilings  agreed  in  Vladi- 
vostok are  below  the  low  intelligence  esti- 
mate, and  substantially  below  the  medium 
intelligence  estimate. 


A  myth  is  beginning  to  develop  that  in 
July  we  made  a  proposal  of  more  severe 
limitations  on  MIRV's  and  that  this,  for 
some  curious  reason,  was  abandoned  between 
July  and  December.  This  simply  is  not  true. 
The  July  proposal,  first  of  all,  called  for  a 
five-year  agreement.  If  you  double  the  num- 
ber that  we  proposed  for  the  five-year  agree- 
ment, you  would  have  a  higher  number  than 
the  one  we  settled  on  for  10  years. 

Q.  The  Soviets  have  issued  a  statement 
that  they  are  not  going  to  make  any  guaran- 
tees about  Jewish  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Does  this  statement  and  its 
possible  impact  on  the  trade  bill  concern 
you? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Yes,  it  concerns  me. 
Certainly  there  is  no  one  in  Washington  who 
has  not  heard  me  warn  about  this  for  years. 
Without  saying  anything,  without  making 
any  claims  for  it,  we  managed  to  increase 
Jewish  emigration  from  400  a  year  in  1968 
to  35,000  before  any  of  this  debate  started. 
We  had  managed  to  intercede  quietly  in  be- 
half of  a  list  of  hardship  cases,  of  which  more 
than  half  were  dealt  with  successfully.  We 
never  claimed  a  success;  we  never  took  credit 
for  it.  We  never  said  this  was  a  result  of 
detente.  We  just  encouraged  it  to  happen. 
We  have  warned  constantly  not  to  make  this 
an  issue  of  state-to-state  relations,  because 
we  were  afraid  it  would  lead  to  a  formal 
confrontation  and  defeat  the  objective  of 
promoting  emigration.  Despite  our  deep  mis- 
givings, we  acquiesced  when  statements  were 
made  by  some  which  implied  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  yielded  to  pressure,  because  we 
thought  it  was  the  result  that  was  important, 
and  we  wanted  to  avoid  a  domestic  debate 
that  might  have  jeopardized  the  trade  bill. 

The  issue  of  Jewish  emigration  is,  above 
all,  a  human  problem.  There  is  no  legal  agree- 
ment we  can  make  with  the  Soviet  Union 
that  we  can  enforce.  Whether  the  Soviet 
Union  permits  emigration  depends  on  the 
importance  they  attach  to  their  relationship 
with  the  United  States  and  therefore  on  the 
whole  context  of  the  East- West  relationship. 

If  we  can  maintain  a  Soviet  commitment 
to  detente,  and  if  we  can  make  clear  that  this 
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is  related  to  the  emigration  question,  existing 
understandings  will  have  a  chance.  But  what 
we  have  had  is,  first,  excessive  claims.  And 
now  the  Export-Import  Bank  bill  has  been 
encumbered  with  amendments  that,  to  all 
practical  purposes,  virtually  prevent  loans  of 
any  substantial  size  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Loans  are  more  important  to  the  Soviet 
Union  than  most-favored-nation  status,  and 
in  this  respect  the  Soviets  are  worse  off  now, 
after  three  years  of  detente  and  even  after 
increased  Jewish  emigration,  than  they  were 
to  begin  with.  We  cannot  simply  keep  saying 
that  the  Soviets  must  pay  something  for 
detente,  and  then  not  provide  anything  from 
our  side  to  give  them  an  interest  in  its  con- 
tinuance. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  signs  that  detente  has 
led  Moscow  to  play  a  more  positive  role  in 
the  Mideast? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  Middle  East  is  a 
very  complicated  issue  for  them  and  for  us. 
I  do  not  believe  evidence  supports  the  propo- 
sition that  the  Soviet  Union  produced  the 
1973  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  been  prepared  to  risk  its  rela- 
tionship to  some  of  the  Arab  states  for  the 
sake  of  Middle  East  tranquillity.  What  this 
proves  is  that  detente  does  not  mean  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  we  have  become  collab- 
orators, but  that  we  are  partly  rivals,  partly 
ideologically  incompatible,  and  partly  edging 
toward  cooperation.  The  Middle  East  has 
been  an  area  where  cooperation  has  been 
far  from  satisfactory. 

Q.  Will  detente  help  in  the  next  round  in 
the  Mideast? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Generally,  yes,  if  all 
parties  proceed  with  circumspection.  Some  of 
the  participants  in  the  Middle  East  conflict 
did  not  want  an  extremely  active  Soviet  role. 
This  was  one  inhibiting  feature.  The  second 
is  that  a  cooperative  effort  with  the  Soviet 
Union  depends  on  the  actual  positions  the 
Soviet  Union  takes.  If  the  Soviet  Union  takes 
positions  which  are  identical  with  one  of  the 
parties,  then  we  are  better  off  dealing  with 
those  parties  directly. 


Q.  What  would  be  the  necessary  condi- 
tion before  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation (PLO)  and  Israel  could  sit  down 
together  and  talk? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  is  impossible  for 
the  United  States  to  recommend  negotiation 
with  the  PLO  until  the  PLO  accepts  the 
existence  of  Israel  as  a  legitimate  state.  As 
long  as  the  PLO  proposals  envisage,  in  one 
form  or  another,  the  destruction  of  Israel,  we 
don't  see  much  hope  for  negotiation  with  the 
PLO. 

Q.  Do  you  share  the  concern  of  many 
people  now  who  feel  that  both  sides  are 
hardening  their  positions? 

J  Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  been  through 
several  Mideast  negotiations,  and  they  run 
a  fever  cycle.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  exces- 
sive talk  on  both  sides  to  prove  that  they 
have  been  tough,  unyielding,  and  didn't  make 
any  concessions.  We  are  now  in  the  rela- 
tively early  phases  of  these  exchanges.  I  am 
not  pessimistic.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
another  step  is  quite  possible.  Obviously,  be- 
cause of  the  Rabat  meeting,  and  the  increas- 
ing complexity  of  the  domestic  situation  of 
almost  all  of  the  participants,  negotiations 
are  more  difficult  now  than  they  were  a  year 
ago.  The  stakes  are  also  higher.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  progress  is  possible.  We  have  to 
do  it  now  by  somewhat  different  methods 
than  we  did  last  year.  If  I  compare  where  we 
are  now  with  where  we  were  at  various 
stages  during  the  Syrian  negotiations,  I  think 
it  looks  far  more  encouraging  than  it  did 
then.  I  am  in  fact  quite  hopeful. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  deemphasize  "shuttle 
diplomacy"  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  was  a  time  for 
shuttle  diplomacy,  and  there  is  a  time  for 
quiet  diplomacy.  I  cannot  accept  the  princi- 
ple that  whenever  there  is  something  to 
be  settled,  the  Secretary  of  State  must  go  to 
the  area  and  stake  his  personal  prestige  on 
the  conduct  of  the  negotiations.  I  don't  think 
that  is  a  healthy  situation.  And  therefore, 
while  I  don't  exclude  that  in  a  concluding 
phase,  or  in  a  critical  phase,  I  might  go  to 
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the  Middle  East  for  three  or  four  days,  I 
will  not  do  so  unless  conditions  are  right 
and  the  stakes  are  important  enough. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  can  be  any  further 
progress  before  Leonid  Brezhnev  goes  to 
Egypt  in  January? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  for  the  United  States  to  gear  its  own 
policies  to  the  travels  of  the  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Soviet  Party.  We  will  negotiate  as 
rapidly  as  we  can,  but  we  don't  want  to  get 
into  the  business  of  imposing  settlements  or 
of  getting  ahead  of  the  parties.  The  art  of 
negotiations  is  to  make  sure  that  all  of  the 
parties  feel  that  their  essential  interests  are 
safeguarded  and  that  their  dignity  is  re- 
spected. Our  pace  will  be  set  not  by  Brezhnev 
but  by  how  rapidly  the  parties  move  toward 
each  other. 

Q.  The  military  resupply  of  Israel,  both 
during  and  after  the  1973  war,  seems  to 
have  stripped  the  American  military  estab- 
lishment of  some  of  its  materiel.  Does  this 
suggest  that  the  United  States  will  have  a 
difficult  time  resupplying  Israel  in  any  war 
of  extended  duration? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  understand  from 
Secretary  [of  Defense  James  R.]  Schlesinger 
that  these  stories  about  stripping  the  Amer- 
ican military  establishment  are  incorrect. 
And  I  understand  that  production  in  many 
of  the  essential  categories  is  being  stepped 
up.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  physical  in- 
capacity to  do  what  is  necessary. 

Q.  Some  people  say  that  it  would  be  to 
Israel's  advantage  to  find  an  excuse  to  launch 
a  preemptive  strike. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Based  on  my  talks 
with  Israeli  leaders,  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
responsible  Israeli  leader  operates  on  this  as- 
sumption. They  know  that  if  a  war  starts  it 
may  start  events  of  incalculable  conse- 
quences. 

I  think  the  responsible  people  in  Israel 
realize  that  improved  American  relations 
with  Arab  countries  are  also  in  the  interests 
of  Israel,  because  they  enable  us  to  be  a 
moderating    influence.    The    Israeli    leaders 


with  whom  I  am  dealing  are  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  moving  toward  peace.  It  is  a  very 
complicated  problem  because  their  margin  of 
survival  is  so  much  narrower  than  ours  that 
it  is  hard  for  Americans  to  understand  some 
Israeli  concerns.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  Israeli  leader  would  deliberately  engage 
in  such  a  reckless  course. 

Q.  Given  the  Arab  oil  weapon  and  how  it 
affects  Western  support  of  Israel,  can  Israel 
expect  to  survive? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  the  survival 
of  Israel  is  essential.  The  United  States — 
and  finally,  in  the  last  analysis,  Europe — 
will  not  negotiate  over  the  survival  of  Israel. 
This  would  be  an  act  of  such  extraordinary 
cynicism  that  the  world  would  be  morally 
mortgaged  if  it  ever  happened.  But  it  won't 
happen. 

Q.  In  your  list  of  pluses  and  minuses  for 
the  year,  we  have  not  touched  on  energy  yet. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  next  to  SALT, 
I  would  consider  the  most  lasting  achieve- 
ment to  be  the  energy  policy  that  we  devel- 
oped. I  think  the  Washington  Energy  Con- 
ference, the  International  Energy  Agency, 
the  emergency  sharing  program,  and  the 
measures  which  we  are  currently  pursuing 
may  be  the  beginning  of  a  restructuring  of 
relationships  among  the  advanced  industrial 
countries  and  eventually  serve  as  a  bridge  to 
the  producing  countries. 

Q.  What  sorts  of  structure  are  you  re- 
ferring to? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  structure  that 
emerged  in  the  immediate  postwar  period 
was  essentially  geared  to  military  defense. 
Some  of  the  difficulties  that  emerged  in  the 
sixties  and  early  seventies,  as  a  result  of  the 
growth  of  European  unity  and  the  emer- 
gence of  Japan,  were  that  the  military  or- 
ganization and  the  political  and  economic 
organization  had  grown  out  of  phase  with 
each  other.  It  has  proved  difficult  to  bring 
them  back  into  phase  by  purely  military  ar- 
rangements. This  is  what  I  attempted  to  say 
in  my  "Year  of  Europe"  speech,  which  was 
a  little  premature,  but  many  of  whose  basic 
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principles  are  now  being  accepted.  Now  the 
problem  of  how  the  advanced  industrialized 
nations  can  give  effect  to  the  realities  of 
interdependence  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  of  our  time — in  the  fields  of  energy, 
of  food,  and  of  the  whole  nature  of  economic 
policies. 

Q.  Is  it  American  policy  to  organize  the 
oil-consuming  nations  so  that  they  can  nego- 
tiate a  reduction  of  oil  prices  with  the  pro- 
ducers ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  would  like  to 
create  the  maximum  incentives  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  prices  and,  failing  that,  the  maximum 
capacity  to  withstand  the  high  prices.  The 
two  things  are  related.  If  we  have  effective 
conservation  measures,  if  we  develop  alter- 
native sources  of  energy,  and  if  new  sources 
of  oil  continue  to  be  discovered,  the  balance 
between  supply  and  demand  must  inevitably 
change.  I  have  heard  statements  that  the 
producers  can  always  keep  up  with  us  by 
cutting  production,  but  they  will,  I  think, 
find  this  increasingly  difficult  to  implement. 
If  the  industrialized  nations  implement  meas- 
ures of  financial  solidarity,  we  can  reduce  the 
effect  of  the  balance  of  payment  deficits. 
And  when  the  emergency  sharing  program  is 
in  effect  in  a  few  months,  the  capacity  of 
these  countries  to  use  embargoes  for  political 
effect  will  be  reduced. 

Q.  But  while  many  of  President  Ford's 
advisers  have  been  urging  him  to  take  strin- 
gent conservation  measures,  he  has  resisted 
so  far. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  am  convinced  that 
the  President  will  soon  announce  a  program 
that  will  give  effect  to  the  principle  I  have 
outlined.  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  a 
good  program  and  that  it  will  be  adequate 
to  our  international  responsibilities. 

Q.  Are  French  President  Valery  Giscard 
d'Estaing  and  West  German  Chancellor  Hel- 
mut Schmidt  going  to  be  more  cooperative 
in  these  international  structures?  Are  they 
really  frightened  of  what  is  going  on  in 
Europe  and  the  world? 

Secretary  Kissinger:   Both   countries   are 


convinced  that  without  a  greater  interaction 
of  economic  policies,  an  economic  disaster 
for  everybody  is  probable.  And  everybody 
realizes  that  they  cannot  deal  with  the  eco- 
nomic policies  on  a  purely  national  basis. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  growing  realization 
that  the  political  demoralization  of  the  in- 
dustrialized countries  must  be  arrested.  This 
presupposes  that  governments  can  be  seen 
to  be  coping  with  the  problems  that  con- 
front them.  And  that  again  will  drive  some 
more  in  the  direction  of  interdependence. 
Right  now  it  is  really  irrelevant  to  discuss 
what  formula  of  consultation  would  be  ade- 
quate, because  the  necessities  that  are  im- 
posed on  us  by  the  energy  crisis  would  pro- 
duce their  own  formula. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  American  public  is 
prepared  for  the  consequences  of  such  a 
program  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  All  I  can  say  is  that 
it  is  the  absolute  duty  of  leaders  to  tell  the 
people  what  they  believe  is  necessary.  You 
can  make  your  life  easier  by  not  putting 
tough  choices  to  the  public.  But  then  when 
the  inevitable  catastrophe  occurs,  you  have 
lost  not  only  credibility  but  legitimacy.  So  I 
don't  think  we  really  have  any  choice.  I 
think  the  administration  will  have  to  tell  the 
public  what  is  needed,  and  I  know  that  the 
President  intends  to  do  this.  I  think  this  is 
basically  a  healthy  society,  and  I  think  there 
will  be  support. 

Q.  If  all  else  should  fail,  would  the  United 
States  consider  military  intervention  in  the 
Middle  East  to  secure  oil  at  prices  that  we 
can  afford? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  think  that 
would  be  a  cause  for  military  action. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  the  financial  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  West  would  be  a  casus  belli? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  financial  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  West  is  avoidable  by  other 
means.  We  will  find  other  solutions. 

Q.  That  doesn't  answer  the  question,  with 
all  due  respect. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  What  we  would  do  if 
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there  were  no  other  way  of  avoiding  financial 
bankruptcy  and  the  whole  collapse  of  the 
Western  structure,  I  cannot  now  speculate. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  we  won't  reach  that 
point. 

Q.  What  concrete  steps  might  the  United 
States  take  to  induce  the  Third  World  coun- 
tries to  pursue  a  more  realistic  course  in  the 
United  Nations? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  the  Third 
World  countries  have  to  accept  the  fact  that 
they,  too,  live  in  an  interdependent  world. 
They  cannot  both  insist  on  cooperation  from 
the  advanced  industrial  countries  and  con- 
duct constant  warfare — economic  or  political 
— against  the  advanced  industrial  countries. 
The  spirit  of  cooperation  must  be  mutual. 
There  will  be  disagreement,  of  course.  That 
is  unavoidable.  But  if  you  have  a  group  of 
77  nations  that  automatically  vote  as  a 
group,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  issue, 
then  the  United  Nations  becomes  a  test  of 
strength  and  the  web  of  cooperation  on 
which  the  development  of  all  countries  ulti- 
mately depends  will  be  severely  strained.  In 
future  sessions  of  the  United  Nations  we 
will  look  more  carefully  at  the  degree  of 
mutuality  in  the  positions  of  the  countries 
with  which  we  are  dealing. 

Q.  Can  you  conceive  of  a  situation  in  which 
the  United  States  might  decide  to  tempo- 
rarily suspend  itself  from  the  United  Na- 
tions to  protest  the  tyranny  of  the  majority? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  can  conceive  that  if 
an  issue  is  too  outrageously  decided,  that  we 
would  suspend  our  activities  in  relation  to 
that  issue.  But  it  is  hard  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  the  abstract. 

Q.  Our  detente  with  China  seems  to  have 
been  stalled. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  this  is  the  con- 
stant position  of  Newsweek  magazine.  But  it 
is  not  our  position.  I  believe  that  on  the 
level  of  bilateral  relations  between  the  two 
countries  we  are  essentially  on  course.  I 
found  that  essentially  confirmed  by  my  last 
visit  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  It  is 


a  relationship  of  practical  necessity,  in  which 
two  countries  have  made  a  decision  to  co- 
operate for  limited  objectives  with  each 
other.  I  don't  accept  the  proposition  that  our 
policy  is  stalled. 

Q.  Do  you  think  within  the  next  year  we 
might  move  toward  a  normalization  of  rela- 
tions with  Cuba? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  were  prepared 
to  accept  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  at  its  recent  meet- 
ing in  Quito,  and  we  were  led  to  believe  that 
this  two-thirds  vote  had  been  assured.  Sud- 
denly we  found  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
being  asked  to  produce  votes  for  a  resolution 
which  we  could  not  possibly  sponsor,  given 
the  history  of  our  involvement  in  the  sanc- 
tions. There  will  be  another  occasion  next 
year  in  a  less  structured  meeting  in  Buenos 
Aires  to  discuss  the  Cuban  issue,  where  the 
necessity  of  producing  votes  is  less  intense, 
and  where  one  can  then  chart  a  course  on  a 
hemisphere  basis  more  effectively.  I  think 
there  will  be  some  evolution  during  the  next 
year. 

Q.  Hoiv  do  you  evaluate  your  own  situa- 
tion now  at  the  end  of  the  year? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  During  the  period  of 
President  Nixon's  crisis,  I  may  have  been 
overprotected  from  congressional  criticism 
because  many  of  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men instinctively  were  fearful  of  doing  dam- 
age to  our  foreign  policy  and  believed  that 
they  had  to  preserve  one  area  of  our  national 
policy  from  partisan  controversy.  So  it  was 
inevitable  that  after  that  restraint  was  re- 
moved I  would  rejoin  the  human  race  and 
be  exposed  to  the  normal  criticisms  of  Secre- 
taries of  State. 

I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with 
Congress  in  the  last  few  weeks,  and  I  have 
the  impression  that  there  is  a  solid  relation- 
ship. We  worked  out  the  Greek-Turkish  aid 
problem,  I  think,  in  a  cooperative  spirit.  I 
really  feel  passionately  that  if  we  don't  main- 
tain our  foreign  policy  on  a  bipartisan  basis, 
we  will  be  in  the  deepest  trouble.  Of  course 
fundamental  issues  ought  to  be  discussed, 
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including  fundamental  foreign  policy  issues. 
But  there  are  various  areas  in  which  there  is 
or  ought  to  be  substantial  agreement.  And 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  going  to  go 
the  absolute  limit  of  maintaining  it  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  pendulum  has  swung 
too  far  from  one  direction,  from  talk  of 
"Super  K,"  to  an  overivillingness  now  to 
criticize  you? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  is  no  magic 
and  there  are  no  supermen  in  foreign  policy. 
The  difference  between  a  good  and  a  mediocre 
foreign  policy  is  the  accumulation  of  nuances. 
It  is  meticulousness ;  it  is  careful  prepara- 
tion. If  a  Secretary  of  State  or  anybody  con- 
cerned with  foreign  policy  goes  out  to  hit  a 
home  run  every  time  he  goes  up  there,  he 
is  putting  a  burden  on  himself  and  a  strain 
on  the  system. 

Q.  You  have  been  quoted  as  saying  that 
Americans  like  the  lone  cowboy,  ivalking 
into  town  ivith  his  six-guns  blazing. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  any  society 
needs  individuals  that  symbolize  what  it 
stands  for.  It  is  difficult  to  run  countries 
without  great  figures. 

Q.  Have  we  great  figures  today? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  One  of  the  problems 
of  the  modern  age  is  that  great  figures  are 
not  so  easy  to  come  by. 

Q.  Why? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  may  be  that  the 
process  of  reaching  high  office  is  so  consum- 
ing that  it  leaves  little  occasion  for  reflection 
about  what  one  does.  Moreover,  modern  man 
doesn't  like  to  stand  alone.  This  is  due  largely 
to  the  impact  of  the  media,  in  which  every- 
body wants  to  check  tomorrow  morning's 
editorials. 

Q.  What  role  do  you  think  the  media  plays 
in  your  conduct  of  foreign  policy? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  negative  aspect 
is  that  there  is  almost  a  daily  pulling  up  of 


the  trees  to  see  whether  the  roots  are  still 
there.  There  is  almost  a  daily  necessity  to 
explain  each  day's  actions.  And  in  the  process 
there  is  a  danger  of  losing  the  essence  of  a 
substantial  foreign  policy,  which  is  the  rela- 
tionship of  moves  to  each  other  and  the 
overall  design.  In  order  to  conduct  a  foreign 
policy  you  must  be  prepared  to  act  alone  for 
some  period.  You  cannot  get  universal  appro- 
bation at  every  step  of  the  way.  And  so  the 
media  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  con- 
genital insecurity  on  the  part  of  the  top 
people. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  need  of  public 
explanation  forces  an  awareness  that  would 
not  otherwise  exist.  The  more  sophisticated 
of  the  journalists  often  have  a  reservoir  of 
knowledge  and  continuity  that  is  better  than 
that  of  many  of  the  top  officials.  I  could  name 
individuals  who,  on  arms  control,  on  Viet- 
Nam  negotiations,  could  spot  subtleties  that 
many  of  the  officials  could  not  see. 

So  I  think  that  the  interplay  is  on  the 
whole  useful.  But  as  one  looks  ahead,  there 
are  several  dangers.  There  is  a  danger  of  a 
Caesaristic  democracy  in  which  the  media 
are  manipulated  by  the  government.  There 
is  a  danger  of  the  media  trying  to  substitute 
themselves  for  the  government.  And  you 
know  yourself  that  there  are  fads,  that  some- 
times there  is  excessive  praise  and  then  it 
swings  back  to  excessive  criticism. 

Q.  You  are  about  to  begin  your  seventh 
year  in  Washington.  Is  there  a  seven-year 
itch?  Are  you  thinking  of  turning  to  some- 
thing else? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  would  like  to  think 
that  the  best  time  to  leave  is  when  you  are 
not  under  pressure.  I  have  been  here  long 
enough  now  so  I  don't  have  to  continue  being 
here  to  prove  something  to  myself. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  also  engaged  in  a 
number  of  things  from  which  it  would  be 
either  difficult  to  dissociate  or  painful  to  dis- 
sociate. I  would  like  to  think  that  I  will  know 
when  to  get  out.  But  very  few  people  have 
mastered  this.  And  most  people  are  carried 
out  instead  of  walking  out.  I  have  no  itch  to 
leave.  But  I  also  have  no  compulsion  to  stay. 
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The  New  Dialogue:  Toward  a  Relationship  With  Latin  America 


Address  by  William  D.  Rogers 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs  x 


A  year  ago  today,  Deputy  Secretary  Rush 
addressed  this  distinguished  audience.  He 
took  the  occasion  to  set  out  a  few  reflections 
on  the  evolution  of  the  historical  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. He  pointed  to  the  forces  of  change  which 
were  at  work  and  which  had  eroded  the  old 
patterns  of  paternalism  that  had  long  char- 
acterized that  relationship.  Secretary  Rush 
noted  that  Secretary  Kissinger  had,  only  a 
few  weeks  before,  launched  a  new  dialogue 
with  Latin  America  in  an  effort  to  work  out 
the  basis  for  a  new  relationship. 

A  good  deal  has  occurred  in  the  year  since, 
both  within  the  United  States  and  in  the  area 
of  U.S. -Latin  American  policy.  We  now  are 
working  toward  a  policy.  I  emphasize  the 
phrase  "working  toward  a  policy."  Building 
a  new  policy  toward  a  group  of  two  dozen 
very  diverse  countries  in  an  era  of  profound 
change  in  global  relationships  is  bound  to  be 
a  long-term  process.  There  can  be  no  pat  for- 
mulas, no  grand  designs  that  will  automati- 
cally bring  about  a  new  era  in  U.S. -Latin 
American  relations.  As  Ken  Rush  said  here 
last  year,  "The  new  relationship  .  .  .  can  only 
be  worked  out  as  specific  issues  are  faced, 
discussed,  and  resolved." 

The  specific  issues  were  defined  by  the 
Latin  American  Foreign  Ministers  last  year 
at  Bogota.  They  include  the  patterns  for  co- 
operation for  Latin  American  development, 
the  question  whether  something  by  way  of 
principle  could  be  agreed  to  for  the  future 
transfer  of  technology,  the  behavior  of  trans- 
national enterprises,  and  the  restraint  of  co- 


1  Made  before  the  Council  of  the  Americas  at  New 
York,  N.Y.,  on  Dec.  5. 


ercive  economic  measures  by  one  country 
against  another,  as  well  as  the  Panama  Canal 
issue,  the  structuring  of  international  trade, 
and  the  reform  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States. 

The  composition  of  the  agenda,  I  believe,  is 
indicative  of  the  deep  and  abiding  Latin 
American  concern  with  the  impact  of  the 
United  States  on  the  development  of  their 
economies  and  societies.  The  agenda  also  il- 
lustrates that  regional  concerns  can  no  longer 
be  separated  from  global  problems. 

Areas  of  U.S.  Policy  Response 

Today  I  would  like  to  talk  about  what  I 
conceive  of  as  the  two  strands  of  that  long- 
term  process.  One  strand  consists  of  efforts 
by  the  United  States  to  adjust  its  policies  to 
the  new  realities  in  the  hemisphere.  Because 
our  weight  in  hemispheric  affairs  is  so  great, 
any  new  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  will  require  that 
the  United  States  adjust  more  than  any  sin- 
gle Latin  American  country.  The  other  strand 
in  building  a  new  relationship  is  the  effort 
that  all  the  countries  in  the  hemisphere  must 
make  together. 

The  United  States  has  the  elements  of  a 
policy  response  in  five  general  areas.  These 
are  settling  outstanding  differences,  avoiding 
new  disputes,  intensifying  consultations,  im- 
proving cooperation  for  development,  and  re- 
shaping the  inter-American  system. 

I.  Settling  outstanding  differences 

We  have  had  remarkable  success  in  clear- 
ing the  board  of  old,  festering  investment 
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disputes  and  other  longstanding  controver- 
sies. The  celebrated  problems  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Peru  have  been  happily  resolved, 
and  our  relationship  with  the  Revolutionary 
Government  is  very  much  on  the  mend.  Nego- 
tiations with  the  Government  of  Panama  on 
a  new  canal  treaty  are  going  forward  nicely 
in  the  cooperative  spirit  embodied  in  the 
statement  of  principles  signed  between  our 
governments  on  February  7.  Finally,  I  am 
delighted  to  say  that  most  outstanding  in- 
vestment disputes  in  Chile  have  been  re- 
solved. These  disputes  have  been  or  are  being 
resolved  because  both  parties  have  been  will- 
ing to  make  concessions  to  the  other's  point 
of  view. 

II.  Avoiding  new  disputes 

Here,  we  are  not  so  far  along.  We  have 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  factfinding 
or  conciliation  procedure;  something  along 
these  modest  lines  would  permit  us  to  con- 
sider the  modification  of  our  legislation  re- 
garding expropriation  cases.  This  legisla- 
tion— the  Hickenlooper  and  Gonzalez  amend- 
ments— had  been  a  major  cause  of  the 
charges  of  economic  coercion  leveled  against 
the  United  States.  Unfortunately,  the  U.S. 
proposal  found  no  response  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

We  also  continue  to  believe  that  a  balanced 
Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of 
States  could  reduce  the  potential  for  future 
disputes.  Unfortunately,  substantial  differ- 
ences still  remain  between  the  positions  of 
the  developed  countries  and  the  developing 
countries  on  the  draft  charter  articles. 

We  are  also  prepared  to  accept — indeed, 
we  are  a  leading  advocate  of — the  formal  rec- 
ognition of  the  essential  interdependence  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  and  the  need  to  rec- 
ognize that  economic  security  is  collective 
and  indivisible.  Here  again,  however,  the  dis- 
cussions thus  far  within  the  special  commit- 
tee on  restructuring  the  OAS  have  reflected 
a  difference  of  view  between  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  who  have  spoken  and  ourselves 
as  to  how  collective  economic  security  can  be 
achieved. 

Finally,   we  have  joined  with   the   Latin 
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American  countries  in  a  Working  Group  on 
Transnational  Enterprises  in  an  effort  to 
agree  upon  some  principles  which  could  serve 
as  guidelines  for  the  interaction  between  gov- 
ernments and  foreign  investors  in  Latin 
America.  This  working  group  has  only  re- 
cently begun  its  deliberations,  and  we  are 
hopeful  it  will  produce  something  useful.  It 
will  do  so,  however,  only  if  it  is  recognized 
that  the  United  States  will  not  unilaterally 
renounce  long-held  positions  on  international 
law. 

Clearly,  the  task  of  preventing  new  con- 
flicts is  a  difficult  one.  Perhaps,  in  keeping 
with  its  greater  power,  the  United  States 
will  have  to  make  somewhat  greater  adjust- 
ments than  it  has  been  willing  to  thus  far. 
But  it  cannot  be  expected  to  make  all  the 
concessions  on  matters  of  principle. 

III.  Increased   consultations   on  matters    of 
concern 

We  have  made  good,  and  are  making  good, 
on  the  Secretary's  promise  to  consult — be- 
forehand— on  matters  of  U.S.  policy  of  inter- 
est to  Latin  America.  The  President's  Special 
Trade  Representative,  Ambassador  [William 
D.]  Eberle,  completed  an  extensive  consulta- 
tion mission  to  Latin  America  in  April.  Con- 
sultations were  held  prior  to  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference,  the  World  Food  Conference, 
the  World  Population  Conference,  and  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly.  A  team  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  planning  officials  has  just  re- 
turned from  highly  successful  visits  to  four 
Latin  American  countries.  This  is  an  area 
where  clearly  the  United  States,  as  a  major 
actor  on  the  world  scene,  must  make  the  lion's 
share  of  the  effort. 

IV.  Cooperation  for  development 

Our  efforts  to  be  responsive  in  this  crucial 
area  depend  importantly  upon  congressional 
support,  and  the  returns  are  not  yet  in.  We 
will  need  congressional  support  to  enable  us 
to  meet  our  commitment  to  maintain  assist- 
ance to  Latin  America  at  least  at  its  current 
levels.  And  it  is  not  even  certain  that  we  will 
have  a  fiscal  year  1975  aid  bill.  Passage  of 
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the  Trade  Reform  Act  with  its  provisions 
for  generalized  tariff  preferences  for  the  less 
developed  countries  intact  and  unencumbered 
by  restrictive  amendments  is  absolutely  es- 
sential and  will  be  debated  in  the  Senate  next 
week. 

Trade  and  market  access  are  at  the  top  of 
the  agenda  for  Latin  America  today.  The 
Latin  Americans  are  striving  to  diversify 
and  expand  their  exports  and  look  to  us,  who 
supply  them  with  nearly  40  percent  of  their 
imports,  as  a  logical  market  along  with  other 
industrialized  countries. 

We  are  committed  to  assist  the  Latin 
Americans  in  this  effort,  but  I  would  be  less 
than  candid  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  that  our 
credibility  has  been  damaged  somewhat  by 
countervailing-duty  proceedings  initiated  in 
recent  months  as  the  result  of  industry  com- 
plaint, backed  up  by  court  suits.  The  Latin 
Americans  have  found  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  U.S.  Government  had  no  discretion 
and  was  performing  its  statutory  duty  in 
compliance  with  legislation  dating  from  1897. 
The  proceedings  have  been  seen  in  Latin 
America  as  evidence  of  a  renewed  protection- 
ist trade  attitude. 

Our  ability  to  be  responsive  in  the  trade 
field,  of  course,  will  be  determined  largely  by 
the  fate  of  the  Trade  Reform  Act.  We  have 
been  closely  cooperating  with  others  within 
the  administration  to  strongly  urge  that  this 
priority  piece  of  legislation  be  enacted  by  the 
current  session  of  Congress,  and  I  have 
spoken  with  many  Senators  of  the  importance 
of  this  bill  to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy with  Latin  America.  We  appreciate  the 
help  that  you  and  the  council  staff  have  made 
to  get  the  trade  bill  enacted.  I  would  urge  you 
to  redouble  your  efforts  in  these  few  days  of 
December  remaining  to  enact  a  trade  bill. 

In  addition  to  financial  aid  and  trade,  tech- 
nology is  regarded  in  Latin  America  as  a 
key  element  of  development  cooperation.  We 
have  been  participating  vigorously  in  a 
Working  Group  on  Science  and  the  Transfer 
of  Technology  in  an  effort  to  see  what  steps 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America  might 


take  to  improve  the  flow  of  technology  to  the 
region.  The  returns  on  this  effort  are  not  in 
yet.  So  far,  however,  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  Latin  American  par- 
ticipants to  criticize  the  United  States  for 
not  being  willing  to  go  far  enough  fast 
enough.  Again  we  have  the  problem  of  the 
two  strands  of  the  relationship,  of  how  much 
the  United  States  can  be  expected  to  do  uni- 
laterally and  how  much  Latin  America  and 
the  United  States  can  do  together. 

V.  Reshaping  the  inter-American  system 

As  the  fifth  new  policy  area,  I  cite  the  in- 
ter-American system.  Both  we  and  the  Latin 
Americans  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  exist- 
ing inter-American  institutions  must  be  re- 
formed and  revitalized.  There  is,  however, 
no  consensus  as  to  how — whether,  for  exam- 
ple, to  create  a  development  council  to  take 
charge  of  the  array  of  regional  economic  de- 
velopment matters  which  are  such  significant 
grist  in  the  OAS  mill ;  whether  to  take  a  new 
look  at  the  political  side  of  the  Organization, 
including  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Per- 
manent Council;  whether  to  move  a  large 
share  of  the  OAS,  such  as  its  technical  as- 
sistance program  and  service  functions,  or 
even  its  headquarters,  to  Latin  America.  The 
problem  seems  to  be  that  most  of  the  member 
countries  are  uncertain  as  to  what  they  want 
to  use  the  OAS  to  accomplish.  Here  we  need 
as  much  effort  and  input  from  Latin  America 
as  from  the  United  States. 

Proposal  To  Lift  Sanctions  Against  Cuba 

The  United  States  can  no  longer,  if  in  re- 
ality it  ever  could,  define  by  itself  the  pur- 
poses of  inter-American  cooperation.  And 
there  will  no  doubt  be  a  great  deal  said  on 
the  future  of  the  inter-American  system  at 
the  Buenos  Aires  meeting  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters, which  itself,  of  course,  will  be  outside 
the  formal  OAS. 

This  anomaly  leads  me  to  a  word  or  two 
about  the  inter-American  system  and  the 
Quito   meeting.    Quito    illustrated   both   the 
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challenges  to  and  the  strengths  and  promise 
of  the  new  dialogue. 

The  issue  at  Quito,  as  you  are  aware,  was 
whether  the  diplomatic  and  economic  sanc- 
tions voted  by  the  OAS  against  Cuba  in  1964 
should  be  lifted.  The  resolution  to  remove 
the  sanctions  was  supported  by  a  majority 
but  failed  to  receive  the  two-thirds  vote  re- 
quired by  the  Rio  Treaty  [Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance].  The  sanc- 
tions therefore  remain  in  effect,  despite  the 
fact  that  five  Rio  Treaty  countries  and  four 
other  hemispheric  nations  maintain  either 
diplomatic  or  commercial  ties  with  Cuba. 

What  implications  do  the  Quito  results 
carry  for  U.S. -Latin  American  relations? 

While  we  are  still  too  close  to  the  event  to 
render  definitive  judgments,  I  think  there  are 
certain  aspects  of  the  outcome  that  are  worth 
noting. 

First,  and  perhaps  most  obviously,  the 
Quito  results  show  that  no  consensus  yet  ex- 
ists within  the  hemisphere  regarding  Cuba. 

Second,  the  U.S.  position  at  the  meeting 
was  one  of  complete  neutrality.  We  neither 
lobbied  for  nor  against  the  resolution,  and 
we  abstained  when  the  matter  came  to  a 
vote.  Quito  was  a  Latin  American,  not  a 
U.S.,  show.  The  significance  of  this  point,  I 
am  sure,  will  be  apparent  to  all  who  have 
followed  U.S. -Latin  American  relations  in 
recent  years.  Our  neutrality  was  a  major 
change. 

What  of  the  impact  of  the  indecisive  re- 
sult at  Quito  on  the  future  of  the  Rio  Treaty 
and  the  inter- American  system?  Since  a  ma- 
jority— 12  countries — voted  in  favor  of  re- 
moving the  sanctions,  we  must  ask  if  the 
procedures  outlined  in  the  treaty  continue  to 
be  appropriate.  Quito  demonstrated  that  the 
time  has  come  to  give  new  impetus  and  po- 
litical direction  to  the  effort  to  update  the 
organization.  For,  in  many  respects,  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  despite  its 
defects,  remains  the  embodiment  of  our  com- 
mon aspirations  in  this  hemisphere. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  however,  Cuba 
has  absorbed  far  too  much  of  our  time  and 


energies  in  recent  years.  The  Cuba  issue  must 
not  be  allowed  to  impede  the  important  task 
we  have  undertaken  in  the  dialogue.  Both  we 
and  the  Latin  Americans  are  more  aware  of 
this  central  fact  as  a  result  of  Quito. 

Hemisphere  and  Global  Agenda 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  The  goals  of 
"collective  economic  security"  and  "integral 
development"  advanced  by  the  nations  of 
Latin  America  simply  cannot  be  achieved  in 
this  hemisphere  alone  without  reference  to 
the  larger  international  system.  The  prob- 
lems which  have  been  identified  through 
the  dialogue — development  cooperation,  the 
structure  of  trade  and  the  monetary  system, 
transnational  enterprises,  and  the  transfer 
of  science  and  technology — are  in  fact  the 
priority  items  on  the  global  agenda. 

But  progress  can  be  made  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. And  to  the  degree  we  can  do  some- 
thing in  the  hemisphere,  we  will  be  shaping 
the  solution  of  the  larger  problems  as  well. 

What  we  are  engaged  in  is  a  process.  It  is 
a  process  which  requires  not  just  unilateral 
action  by  the  United  States,  although  as  the 
major  power  in  the  region  we  undoubtedly 
must  bear  the  major  responsibility.  It  is  a 
process  that  involves  not  just  Secretaries  of 
State,  Foreign  Ministers,  and  their  respec- 
tive governments.  It  is  a  process  which  to  be 
successful  will  require  the  active  support  and 
participation  of  all  elements  of  our  societies. 
The  task  before  us  then  is  to  broaden  and 
deepen  the  dialogue. 

As  Secretary  Kissinger  put  it,  we  must 
"anchor  the  Western  Hemisphere  relation- 
ship not  only  in  the  consciousness  of  our  gov- 
ernment but  in  the  hearts  of  the  people."  2 
With  the  continued  support  of  organizations 
such  as  your  own,  I  am  convinced  we  can  suc- 
ceed. 


2  For  a  toast  by  Secretary  Kissinger  on  Oct.  2, 
1974,  at  a  luncheon  honoring  Latin  American  For- 
eign Ministers  and  Permanent  Representatives  to 
the  United  Nations,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  28,  1974, 
p.  583. 
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Secretary  Underlines  Importance 
of  Western  Hemisphere  Policy 

Secretary  Kissinger  met  on  December  17 
with  members  of  the  Commission  on  United 
States-Latin  American  Relations.  Following 
are  remarks  by  Secretary  Kissinger  and  Sol 
M.  Linowitz,  chairman  of  the  commission, 
made  to  the  press  after  the  meeting. 


Press   release  537  dated   December  18 

SECRETARY  KISSINGER 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  came  down  here 
primarily  to  introduce  Sol  Linowitz,  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  who  has  chaired  a  commission 
that  has  studied  the  Western  Hemisphere 
policy. 

We  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  re- 
vitalizing the  policy  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. I  think  an  important  beginning  was 
made  last  year  in  the  Foreign  Ministers 
meetings  that  took  place  in  Tlatelolco,  in 
Mexico  City,  and  in  Washington.  And  an- 
other one  is  planned  for  Buenos  Aires  in 
Argentina,  I  think  in  the  second  half  of 
March. 

We  would  like  to  give  effect  to  our  con- 
viction of  the  interdependence  which  is  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  modern  period. 
In  this  hemisphere,  where  we  are  connected 
with  so  many  countries  with  a  long  tradition 
of  friendship  and  cooperative  action,  we  are 
aware  that  there  are  many  serious  difficul- 
ties. We  realize  that  the  history  of  the  re- 
lationship has  had  many  ups  and  downs  and 
that  the  United  States  has  not  always  shown 
the  requisite  understanding  for  conditions  in 
Latin  America.  But  we  do  want  to  work 
together  in  a  spirit  that  reflects  the  necessity 
of  our  time.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  re- 
port of  the  commission  headed  by  Mr.  Lino- 
witz '  is  taken  so  seriously  by  us.  We  believe 
that  it  reflects  a  conceptual  approach  and  a 
structure  which  is  very  compatible  with  our 


1  The  54-page  report  entitled  "The  Americas  in  a 
Changing  World"  is  available  from  the  Center  for 
Inter-American  Relations,  680  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10021. 


own.  It  contains  many  recommendations  with 
which  we  are  extremely  sympathetic. 

I  have  just  met  for  an  hour  with  a  group, 
some  of  whose  distinguished  members  are  in 
this  room — and  indeed  we  hired  away  one  of 
its  members  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Latin 
American  relations.  And  I  am  delighted 
that  they  have  agreed  that  they  would  stay 
in  business  and  continue  to  meet  and  to  give 
us  the  benefit  of  their  advice.  I  plan  to  meet 
with  them  regularly.  And  as  we  get  closer 
to  the  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  in  Buenos 
Aires,  we  will  certainly  check  our  conclusions 
with  them  and  hope  prior  to  that  to  benefit 
from  their  views. 

So  I  came  down  here  with  Mr.  Linowitz  to 
underline  the  importance  we  attach  to  his 
report,  the  importance  we  attach  to  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  policy,  and  the  hope  that  we 
can  bring  about  a  dramatic  improvement  in 
Western  Hemisphere  relationships. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


MR.   LINOWITZ 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  On  behalf  of 
the  commission,  may  I  just  say  that  we  are 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  the  Secretary  today  and  to  have 
had  the  chance  to  exchange  ideas  with  him 
on  a  number  of  the  most  important  problems 
confronting  U.S. -Latin  American  relations. 

I  ought  to  indicate  that,  as  I  see  it,  six 
members  of  the  commission  who  were  present 
at  the  meeting  this  afternoon  are  in  the  room. 
And  I  would  merely  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Harrison  Brown,  Secretary 
Elliot  Richardson,  Mr.  [Henry  J.]  Heinz, 
Professor  [Samuel  P.]  Huntington,  Dr. 
[Thomas  M.]  Messer,  and  Mr.  [Nathaniel] 
Samuels  are  all  here  with  us.  Mr.  [Arnold] 
Nachmanoff,  who  is  the  executive  director 
of  the  commission,  is  there,  as  are  Mr.  [Greg- 
ory] Treverton,  the  rapporteur,  and  Mr. 
[Abraham]  Lowenthal,  who  served  as  our 
consultant. 

In  the  course  of  our  meeting  with  the 
Secretary,  we  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  him 
about  some  of  the  most  critical,  contentious 
problems  and,  in  an  informal,  wholly  free, 
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give-and-take  atmosphere,  exchange  our  ideas 
and  give  him  the  benefit  of  our  own  thoughts 
with  respect  to  these  particular  issues. 

The  main  point  we  wanted  to  make  was 
that  in  this  changed  world,  where  previous 
assumptions  and  premises  have  to  be  re- 
examined and  reformulated,  we  must  no 
longer  rely  on  policies  which  are  no  longer 
applicable ;  that  the  premises  which  underlie 
everything  from  the  Good  Neighbor  policy 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  indeed  to 
some  of  the  more  recent  pronouncements,  are 
really  not  truly  reflective  of  the  kind  of 
world  in  which  we  are  living;  that  we  have 
to  recognize  that  Latin  America  is  no  longer 
our  sphere  of  influence;  that  we  can  no 
longer  be  patronizing  or  neglectful  toward 
the  countries  of  the  hemisphere ;  and  that  we 
have  to  enter  into  a  whole  new  policy  in  this 
country  which  will  permit  us  to  work  with 
the  countries  of  Latin  America  in  recog- 
nition of  our  true  interdependence  at  this 
critical  time  and  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  indeed,  in  the  deepest  sense,  we  need 
one  another. 

It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  we  formu- 
lated our  recommendations  based  around  five 
major  principles  which  we  discussed  with  the 
Secretary:  First,  that  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America  have  to  work  together  in  a 
global  context;  secondly,  that  American  poli- 
cies have  to  be  sensitive  to  their  impact  in 
this  hemisphere;  third,  that  we  have  to  do 
away  with  the  patronizing  and  paternalistic 
and  discriminatory  legislation  and  practices 
which  were  prevalent  in  this  hemisphere  in 
times  in  the  past;  fourth,  that  we  have  to 
cooperate  in  the  strengthening  of  human 
rights;  and  fifth,  that  we  have  to  evolve  a 
policy  for  economic  cooperation  which  will 
be  mutually  beneficial. 

We  touched  in  that  context  on  a  number  of 
issues  which  are  referred  to  and  discussed  in 
our  report:  Cuba,  Chile,  the  whole  business 
of  intervention,  covert  or  overt,  the  problems 
arising  from  economic  sanctions  in  the  hemi- 
sphere, how  we  can  do  a  better  job  of 
strengthening  human  rights,  what  we  ought 
to  be  doing  about  relationships  between  gov- 
ernments and  between  companies  and  govern- 
ments in  the  economic  area. 


That  really  was  the  substance  of  our  con- 
versation. We  were  tremendously  encouraged 
by  the  Secretary's  deep  interest  in  our  report 
and  this  recommendation  and  his  commit- 
ment to  the  thrust  of  our  report,  his  support 
for  the  principles  that  we  espoused,  and  his 
assertion  to  us  that  he  believed  that  the 
main  direction  of  our  report  was  wholly 
consistent  with  his  own  views. 

It  was  also  encouraging  to  have  him  ask 
that  we  indeed  go  forward  with  our  proposal 
to  meet  from  time  to  time  in  the  months 
ahead  in  order  to  take  stock  of  what  had 
happened  to  our  recommendations  and  to 
issue  statements  as  to  how  we  find  the  devel- 
oping situation  in  the  hemisphere. 


Secretary  Kissinger  Honors 
Senator  Fulbright 

Following  are  remarks  by  Secretary  Kis- 
singer made  at  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Senator 
J.  W.  Fidbright  given  by  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Scholarships  on  December  16  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Press  release  535  dated  December  17 

We  are  here  tonight  to  honor  an  American 
statesman,  and  an  old  friend.  Bill  Fulbright 
has  been  my  colleague  and  mentor  ever  since 
I  came  to  Washington.  We  have  not  always 
agreed,  but  I  have  come  to  value  his  opposi- 
tion more  than  I  would  some  other  men's 
support.  For  the  force  of  his  wisdom  and  sin- 
cerity can  leave  no  man's  views  untempered. 

From  the  origin  of  democracy  in  Greece 
down  to  the  present,  the  question  has  been 
posed  whether  a  government  of  the  people 
could  muster  the  vision  and  resolution  which 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  requires. 

It  was  Pericles,  speaking  to  the  Athenians, 
who  first  stated  our  faith  that  a  free  people 
can,  through  free  discussion  and  free  elec- 
tions, sustain  a  wiser  and  more  decisive  pol- 
icy than  governments  that  find  their  unity  in 
discipline  rather  than  common  purpose. 

Senator  Fulbright  has  fulfilled  this  prom- 
ise triumphantly  in  our  own  time.  A  son  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  he  has  represented  its 
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people  for  a  generation ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  he  has  been  a  statesman  who  could  look 
beyond  our  own  country  to  see,  as  clearly  as 
any  man,  the  emerging  challenges  for  our 
policy  abroad. 

He  was  an  architect,  after  1946,  of  a  post- 
war international  system  built  on  the  need 
for  Western  unity  in  the  face  of  a  monolithic 
Communist  threat.  But  he  also  perceived 
sooner  than  others  that  the  cold  war  order 
must  give  way  to  a  more  pluralist  and  toler- 
ant system  in  which  neither  great  power 
would  try  to  remold  the  world  in  its  own 
image.  His  voice  was  among  the  first  to  de- 
fine ideas  which  have  become  pillars  of  our 
policy  today — detente  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China,  more  limited  American  involve- 
ment in  Indochina,  an  evenhanded  approach 
to  settlement  in  the  Middle  East.  Before  the 
word  was  used,  he  was  a  prophet  of  the  in- 
terdependence that  has  become  our  current 
condition. 

His  views  were  often  unpopular  when  first 
advanced,  but  because  he  voiced  them,  opin- 
ion came  to  terms  more  rapidly  with  the  re- 
ality he  perceived.  He  has  exercised  his  lead- 
ership not  to  exalt  his  own  position  but  to 
bring  his  country  abreast  of  his  own  under- 
standing. He  has  earned  a  leader's  highest 
praise  in  a  democracy,  which  is  that  he  has 
been  the  educator  of  a  free  people. 

But  in  addition  to  honoring  the  service 
and  leadership  of  a  masterful  American 
statesman,  we  also  are  here  to  mark  an 
achievement  singular  in  its  significance  for 
our  time;  for  as  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Scholarships  attest  by  their  pres- 
ence, we  honor  this  evening  a  career  which 
has  been  translated  into  an  institution. 

In  his  book  "The  Public  Philosophy"  Wal- 
ter Lippmann  noted  that  if  we  are  to  avoid 
disaster  we  must  deal  with  what  Lippmann 
called  "the  pictures  in  people's  heads" — the 
manmade  environment  in  which  ideas  become 
realities. 

In  an  age  when  the  technologies  of  com- 
munication are  improving  faster  than  man's 
ability  to  assimilate  their  consequences,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  multiplication  of  differ- 
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ing  perspectives  and  predispositions  compli- 
cates the  achievement  of  global  consensus, 
Bill  Fulbright  conceived  a  program  brilliant 
in  its  simplicity  and  essential  for  our  future. 
He  recognized  that  the  dramatically  accel- 
erating pace  of  interaction  among  peoples 
and  institutions  would  not  necessarily  lead 
to  increased  understanding  or  cooperation. 
He  foresaw  that  interaction  unguided  by  in- 
telligent and  humane  direction  and  concern 
had  the  potential  to  bring  increased  tension 
and  hostility  rather  than  less. 

The  Fulbright  exchange  program  was  an 
expansive  concept  founded  upon  a  global  vi- 
sion. It  has  grown  to  meet  new  realities.  A 
program  which  once  promoted  the  solidarity 
of  the  West  now  sustains  exchanges  between 
the  United  States  and  122  countries  around 
the  globe.  It  expressed,  it  helps  us  to  master, 
the  growing  interdependence  of  the  world. 

Personally,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  accept 
that  Senator  Fulbright  will  now  be  leaving 
the  Senate.  He  has  suffered  the  ultimate  fate 
of  every  politician,  which  is  to  leave  the  of- 
fice he  has  made  his  own.  But  I  will  continue 
to  rely  on  his  wise  counsel  as  much  in  the  fu- 
ture as  I  have  in  the  past.  Bill  Fulbright's 
wisdom  will  not  be  lost  to  this  nation. 

As  Pericles  once  said  to  the  Athenians, 
great  leaders  find : 

.  .  .  the  grandest  of  all  sepulchers  .  .  .  (is)  the 
minds  of  men,  where  their  glory  remains  fresh  to 
stir  to  speech  or  action  as  the  occasion  comes  by. 
For  the  whole  earth  is  the  sepulcher  of  famous 
men;  and  their  story  is  not  graven  only  on  stone 
over  their  native  earth,  but  lives  on  far  away,  with- 
out visible  symbol,  woven  into  the  stuff  of  other 
men's  lives. 

Bill,  we  are  confident  you  will  go  on  to 
new  achievements.  But  your  deeds  are  al- 
ready woven  into  the  fabric  of  our  lives,  into 
our  policy,  into  our  way  of  perceiving  the 
world.  And  the  Fulbright  program  will  live 
as  the  visible  symbol  of  your  gift  to  mankind. 
We  will  always  be  grateful.  On  behalf  of  the 
past  and  present  members  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Scholarships,  it  is  now  my  honor 
and  pleasure  to  present  you  with  this  scroll 
of  appreciation. 
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Economic  and  Technical  Assistance 
to  Portugal 

Department  Announcement 1 

Following  the  most  useful  conversations 
the  President  of  the  Republic  had  with  Pres- 
ident Ford  and  Secretary  Kissinger  in 
Washington,  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Portugal  agreed  that  a  positive 
demonstration  of  U.S.  support  and  confidence 
in  Portugal's  future  would  be  timely  and 
helpful. 

Within  the  resources  immediately  avail- 
able to  it,  the  U.S.  Government  has  offered  to 
begin  at  once  a  program  of  economic  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  which  will  address 
itself  to  the  Portuguese  Government's  high- 
priority  needs  in  the  fields  of  housing, 
agriculture,  transportation,  public  admin- 
istration, education,  and  health  and  in  the 
areas  of  finance  and  economy. 

The  program  of  economic  assistance  and 
cooperation  is  intended  as  an  earnest  of  U.S. 
Government  support  for  Portugal  in  its  effort 
to  construct  a  free  and  democratic  society. 

The  principal  elements  of  the  present  phase 
of  economic  assistance  and  cooperation  are 
the  following: 

— The  U.S.  Government  will  guarantee  up 
to  $20  million  in  private  American  loans  for 
the  construction  of  housing  in  Portugal. 

— U.S.  Government  experts  in  the  fields 
of  agriculture,  transportation,  public  ad- 
ministration, education,  and  health  will  be 
made  available  to  Portugal  on  a  short-term 
basis  at  no  charge  when  requested  by  the 
Portuguese  Government. 

— Opportunities  for  Portuguese  to  study 
and  train  in  the  United  States  will  be  in- 
creased in  accordance  with  Portugal's  present 
needs. 

— The  Export-Import  Bank  will  give 
sympathetic  consideration  to  financing  U.S. 
goods  and  services  needed  for  Portuguese  de- 
velopment projects. 


— In  addition  to  direct  bilateral  assistance, 
the  United  States  at  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  Portugal  will : 

a.  Support  Portugal  in  international  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  World  Bank,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  and  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development; 

b.  Urge  other  friendly  countries  to  help 
Portugal,  too,  either  bilaterally  or  in  con- 
junction with  the  United  States. 

Appropriate  Ministries  of  the  two  govern- 
ments are  beginning  immediately  to  work 
out  the  details  of  the  program  so  that  it  can 
begin  at  once. 

In  addition,  the  administration  strongly 
supports  the  congressional  proposal  for  aid 
to  Portugal.  This  proposal,  if  enacted,  would 
authorize  loan  funds  and  grant  aid,  to  be 
divided  equally  between  Portugal  and 
African  territories  under  Portuguese  ad- 
ministration and  former  territories. 


Letters  of  Credence 

German  Democratic  Republic 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
German  Democratic  Republic,  Rolf  Sieber, 
presented  his  credentials  to  President  Ford 
on  December  20. 1 

Morocco 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Morocco,  Abdelhadi  Boutaleb, 
presented  his  credentials  to  President  Ford 
on  December  20.1 

Yemen  Arab  Republic 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Yemen  Arab  Republic,  Hasan  Makki,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  President  Ford  on 
December  20.1 


1  Issued  on  Dec.  13  (text  from  press  release  527). 


1  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  dated  Dec.  20. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.S.  Discusses  Disarmament  Issues  in  U.N.  General  Assembly  Debate 


Following  are  statements  made  in  Com- 
mittee I  (Political  and  Security)  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  on  October  21  by  Senator 
Stuart  Symington,  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  General  Asse?nbly,  and  on  October  30 
and  November  20  and  22  by  Joseph  Martin, 
Jr.,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  and  Ad- 
viser to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  General 
Assembly,  together  with  the  texts  of  two 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Assembly  on  De- 
cember 9. 


U.S.  STATEMENTS 


Senator    Symington,    October    21 

USUN  press  release  140  dated  October  21   (prepared  text) 

As  we  start  our  annual  disarmament  de- 
bate, my  government  believes  it  appropriate 
to  devote  its  initial  statement  on  disarma- 
ment questions  exclusively  to  one  of  the  most 
critical  matters  before  the  29th  General  As- 
sembly— the  objective  of  limiting  the  growth 
and  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  nuclear  age,  we 
have  been  forced  to  live  with  the  dilemma  of 
the  dual  nature  of  nuclear  energy.  We  have 
held  high  expectations  concerning  the  con- 
tribution that  nuclear  energy  could  make  to 
human  welfare;  but  we  have  always  been 
painfully  aware  that  tied  to  these  expected 
benefits  is  a  growing  potential  for  mankind's 
destruction.  The  rapidly  expanding  use  of 
nuclear  reactors  to  generate  electric  power 
in  recent  years  has  made  this  dilemma  one 
of  the  most  urgent  issues  of  our  time. 

An  inevitable  result  of  the  massive  growth 
of  nuclear-generated  power  will  be  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  worldwide  production 
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of  plutonium.  Estimates  are  that  by  1980 
close  to  1  million  pounds  of  plutonium  will 
have  been  produced  worldwide  in  electric 
power  reactors,  enough  to  manufacture  over 
50,000  nuclear  explosive  devices. 

In  addition,  rising  demands  for  enriched 
uranium  as  a  nuclear  reactor  fuel  will  re- 
quire a  marked  expansion  of  uranium  enrich- 
ment capacity. 

Widespread  development  of  enrichment  fa- 
cilities, perhaps  involving  new  enrichment 
techniques,  could  create  a  capability  for  pro- 
ducing weapons-grade  uranium  at  many  lo- 
cations throughout  the  world. 

This  increasing  availability  of  nuclear 
fuels  and  materials,  as  well  as  the  continu- 
ing dissemination  of  nuclear  technology, 
threatens  to  place  a  nuclear  explosive  capa- 
bility, and  the  accompanying  capability  to 
produce  nuclear  weapons,  within  the  reach 
of  an  ever-widening  group  of  states.  As  per- 
ilous as  the  situation  was  when  there  were 
only  two  states  with  a  nuclear  weapons  ca- 
pability— and  is  now  with  six — stability 
would  be  vastly  more  precarious  in  a  world 
of  many  nuclear  powers. 

Such  a  world  is  not  to  be  feared  more  by 
one  group  of  states  than  another.  All  nations 
would  stand  to  lose. 

States  fortunate  enough  to  be  located  in 
regions  now  free  of  nuclear  weapons  would 
suddenly  find  themselves  faced  with  nuclear- 
armed  neighbors.  This  would  bring  them  un- 
der strong  pressures  to  acquire  nuclear  weap- 
ons themselves.  Even  minor  conflicts  would 
then  involve  the  risk  of  escalation  to  nuclear 
war.  The  probability  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons — whether  by  design,  miscalculation, 
or  accident — would  increase  sharply.  Pros- 
pects for  significant  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament measures  would  deteriorate  as  all 
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states  felt  the  need  to  prepare  for  a  larger 
and  more  disparate  range  of  contingencies. 

Many  have  assumed  that  time  was  on  our 
side — that  every  year  without  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  every  year  without  an  addi- 
tional nuclear  power,  every  step  in  East- West 
detente,  and  every  measure  to  curb  the  arms 
race  have  all  been  part  of  a  steady  progres- 
sion to  where  we  would  no  longer  fear  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  war.  But  it  is  obvious, 
in  light  of  the  worldwide  energy  crisis  and 
the  emergence  after  a  10-year  hiatus  of  an 
additional  state  with  a  nuclear  explosive  ca- 
pability, that  we  cannot  afford  to  be  com- 
placent. 

Hopefully,  these  developments  will  at  least 
have  the  positive  effect  of  making  us  fully 
alert  to  the  dangers  of  the  further  spread  of 
nuclear  explosives  and  of  encouraging  a  de- 
termined international  effort  to  avert  that 
possibility. 

We  are  now  at  an  important  juncture,  per- 
haps a  decisive  one.  The  challenge,  as  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  well  described  it  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  September  23,  is  "to  real- 
ize the  peaceful  benefits  of  nuclear  technol- 
ogy without  contributing  to  the  growth  of 
nuclear  weapons  or  to  the  number  of  states 
possessing  them." 

The  United  States  does  not  believe  that  a 
world  of  many  nuclear  powers  is  inevitable. 
Nor  does  it  believe  that  the  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy  must  necessarily  be  cut  back 
because  of  the  risk  that  nuclear  technology 
will  be  diverted  to  military  purposes.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  expect  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  expanding  use  of  nuclear  energy  un- 
less we  are  willing  to  strengthen  the  system 
for  assuring  one  another  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  fear  in  the  continued  diffusion  of  nu- 
clear materials  and  technology. 

While  working  toward  a  more  universal 
and  effective  system  of  assurances  or  safe- 
guards, we  must  also  strengthen  the  political 
and  economic  incentives  for  resisting  the 
temptation  to  acquire  nuclear  explosive  ca- 
pabilities. Those  capabilities  would  inevita- 
bly be  perceived  as  a  threat  to  others  and 
therefore  trigger  a  competition  in  the  de- 
structive potential  of  nuclear  devices. 


No  state  or  group  of  states  can  meet  the 
challenge  alone.  What  is  required  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead  is  a  sustained  and 
concerted  international  effort  involving  nu- 
clear-weapon states  and  non-nuclear-weapon 
states,  nuclear  suppliers  and  importers,  par- 
ties to  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  (NPT) 
and  states  which  have  not  yet  seen  it  in  their 
interest  to  join  the  treaty.  My  government 
would  like  to  suggest  several  tasks  which 
members  of  the  world  community,  individu- 
ally and  collectively,  should  undertake  in 
meeting  this  challenge. 

First,  cooperation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy  should  be  continued.  It  could 
be  argued  that  the  most  appropriate  response 
to  the  increasing  risk  of  diversion  of  nuclear 
technology  to  hostile  purposes  would  simply 
be  to  cut  back  on  international  cooperation  in 
the  nuclear  energy  field.  The  United  States 
does  not  believe  such  a  course  of  action  would 
serve  nonproliferation  objectives,  nor  would 
it  be  responsive  to  the  pressing  need  through- 
out the  world  to  receive  the  benefits  of  this 
important  new  source  of  energy.  The  United 
States  recognizes  fully  that  the  vast  poten- 
tial benefits  of  nuclear  energy  cannot  be 
monopolized  by  a  handful  of  advanced  indus- 
trial states.  This  is  especially  true  at  a  time 
when  many  of  the  world's  developing  coun- 
tries are  among  the  hardest  hit  by  global 
economic  difficulties. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  of  the  Congress,  I  have  been 
privileged  to  participate  in  U.S.  efforts  to 
make  the  peaceful  applications  of  atomic  en- 
ergy widely  available.  The  U.S.  Government 
has  facilitated  the  participation  of  American 
industry  in  atomic  power  activities  abroad. 
It  has  sponsored  large  international  confer- 
ences to  share  our  technical  know-how.  It 
has  shipped  materials  abroad  to  help  others 
move  ahead  in  nuclear  technology.  And  it 
has  given  strong  support  to  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  and 
to  that  Agency's  programs  in  the  nuclear 
field.  All  told,  it  has  spent  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  promote  peaceful  uses 
worldwide.  We  intend  to  continue  this  ef- 
fort, both  through  our  bilateral  cooperative 
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arrangements  and  our  support  for  the  work 
of  the  IAEA. 

Second,  we  should  intensify  our  search  for 
effective  measures  to  curb  the  competition  in 
nuclear  arms.  We  are  mindful  that  serious 
risks  are  involved  in  the  further  accumula- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  by  states  now  pos- 
sessing them,  as  well  as  in  the  spread  of 
weapons  capabilities  to  additional  states. 
Moreover,  we  know  that  we  cannot  expect 
non-nuclear-weapon  states  to  show  restraint 
unless  nuclear  powers  also  practice  restraint. 

As  one  of  the  principal  nuclear  powers,  the 
United  States  recognizes  its  special  responsi- 
bility in  this  area.  We  are  aware  of  the  con- 
cerns expressed  by  a  number  of  countries 
about  the  pace  of  progress  in  nuclear  dis- 
armament. Although  proud  of  achievements 
already  made,  we  would  agree  that  progress 
has  been  disappointingly  slow.  We  under- 
stand the  impatience  of  others,  and  our- 
selves are  anxious  to  proceed  faster.  But  it 
must  be  recognized  that  these  complicated 
issues,  touching  upon  the  vital  interests  of 
all  states,  are  rarely  susceptible  to  quick  and 
easy  solutions. 

U.S.  and  Soviet  negotiators  recently  recon- 
vened their  talks  in  Geneva  on  strategic  arms 
limitations.  We  attach  the  utmost  importance 
to  these  negotiations,  in  which  members  of 
this  body  have  also  expressed  much  interest. 

The  talks  are  currently  aimed  at  conclud- 
ing an  equitable  agreement  placing  quantita- 
tive and  qualitative  limitations  on  offensive 
strategic  weapons.  We  will  make  every  ef- 
fort to  reach  such  an  agreement  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  remains  firmly  committed  to  seek  an 
adequately  verified  comprehensive  test  ban. 
The  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty,  negotiated 
in  Moscow  last  summer,  has  significance  not 
only  for  its  restraining  effect  on  U.S.-Soviet 
nuclear  arms  competition  but  also  as  a  step 
toward  our  ultimate  goal  of  a  comprehensive 
ban.  Indeed,  in  the  first  article  of  that  treaty, 
we  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  pursue  fur- 
ther negotiations  toward  that  goal. 

Third,  steps  should  be  taken  to  insure  the 
widest  possible  adherence  to  the  Nonprolif- 
eration  Treaty.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  while 


treaty  parties  have  sometimes  urged  faster 
implementation  of  provisions  of  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  there  is  virtual  una- 
nimity among  them  that  the  treaty's  basic 
concepts  and  structure  are  sound  and  that 
the  treaty  continues  to  provide  a  valuable  le- 
gal framework  for  dealing  with  both  the 
peaceful  and  military  applications  of  nuclear 
energy.  My  government  continues  to  regard 
the  NPT  as  one  of  the  most  significant  inter- 
national agreements  of  the  post- World  War 
II  era.  Recently,  President  Ford  called  the 
treaty  "one  of  the  pillars  of  United  States 
foreign  policy." 

The  Nonproliferation  Treaty  has  been  crit- 
icized as  discriminatory  in  that  it  divides  the 
world  into  two  categories  of  states:  those 
with  nuclear  explosive  devices  and  those 
without.  But  the  NPT  did  not  create  that  dis- 
tinction, nor  is  it  intended  to  condone  it.  The 
negotiators  of  the  NPT  recognized  that  the 
only  promising  and  realistic  approach  was  to 
start  with  the  world  the  way  it  was.  Accord- 
ingly the  treaty  calls  for  a  halt  to  the  further 
spread  of  explosive  capabilities  and  obligates 
existing  nuclear  powers  to  speed  limitations 
and  reductions  of  their  own  stockpiles. 

If  there  had  been  no  effort,  such  as  the 
NPT,  to  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
or  if  the  effort  had  been  postponed  until  nu- 
clear-weapon states  had  abolished  their  arse- 
nals, we  would  have  found  ourselves  in  a 
world  of  so  many  nuclear  powers  that  fur- 
ther attempts  to  stop  "vertical  prolifera- 
tion"— that  is,  to  limit  and  reduce  nuclear 
weapons — would  be  futile. 

The  distinguished  leader  of  the  Swedish 
disarmament  delegation,  Mrs.  [Inga]  Thors- 
son,  put  this  matter  in  the  proper  perspective 
at  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament on  July  30  of  this  year  when  she 
said: 

The  NPT  is  by  nature  discriminatory,  but  its  pur- 
pose is  such  that  it  has  been  supported  by  the  ma- 
jority, and  needs  to  be  supported  by  the  entirety,  of 
the  world  community.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  every 
single  country  in  the  world  that  this  purpose  be  ful- 
filled. 

As  we  approach  the  May  1975  Review 
Conference  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty, 
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we  should  consider  ways  of  making  the 
treaty  more  attractive  to  existing  and  pro- 
spective parties.  Last  summer  my  govern- 
ment announced  that  parties  to  the  NPT 
will  be  given  preferential  consideration  in 
the  donation  by  the  United  States  of  special 
nuclear  materials — primarily  enriched  ura- 
nium for  use  in  IAEA  medical  research  proj- 
ects. We  have  also  decided  to  give  preference 
to  NPT  parties  in  allocating  training  and 
equipment  grants  for  IAEA  technical  assist- 
ance programs.  And  we  encourage  others  to 
adopt  similar  policies. 

We  would  welcome  further  suggestions  for 
increasing  incentives  for  NPT  membership. 

Fourth,  thorough  international  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  question  of  peace- 
ful nuclear  explosions  (PNE's).  The  dilemma 
of  the  dual  nature  of  nuclear  energy  is  no- 
where more  evident  than  in  the  problem  of 
PNE's.  Indeed,  because  the  technologies  of 
PNE's  and  nuclear  weapons  are  indistin- 
guishable, it  is  impossible  for  a  non-nuclear- 
weapon  state  to  develop  a  capability  to  con- 
duct nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes 
without,  in  the  process,  acquiring  a  device 
which  could  be  used  as  a  nuclear  weapon.  For 
this  reason,  the  objective  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  is  incompatible 
with  the  development  or  acquisition  of  peace- 
ful nuclear  explosives  by  non-nuclear-weapon 
states. 

Article  V  of  the  NPT  was  developed  to  as- 
sure the  states  that  give  up  the  option  of  de- 
veloping nuclear  explosives  that  they  will  re- 
ceive any  benefits  of  peaceful  nuclear  explo- 
sions that  eventually  might  materialize.  To 
date,  however,  the  commercial  utility  of 
PNE's  has  not  been  proved.  Moreover,  the 
use  of  PNE's  is  a  highly  complicated  matter 
politically  and  legally,  which  has  ramifica- 
tions for  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  in  the 
case  of  excavation  projects  and  which  would 
pose  problems  in  relation  to  any  test  ban 
treaty. 

The  United  States  stands  ready  to  honor 
its  article  V  obligation  to  make  the  benefits 
of  PNE's  available  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis  when  and  if  their  feasibility  and  prac- 
ticability are  established.  In  the  meantime, 


we  support  the  steps  already  taken  in  the 
IAEA  context  to  implement  article  V,  in- 
cluding the  development  of  guidelines  for 
PNE  observation,  the  adoption  of  procedures 
for  responding  to  requests  for  PNE  serv- 
ices, and  the  approval  of  a  U.S.-sponsored 
resolution  authorizing  the  Director  General 
to  establish,  at  an  appropriate  time,  an  of- 
fice in  the  IAEA  Secretariat  to  deal  with 
PNE  requests. 

We  are  willing  to  consider  other  sugges- 
tions concerning  organizational  arrange- 
ments for  an  international  service. 

Fifth,  we  should  work  urgently  toward 
strengthening  the  system  of  international 
safeguards  against  the  diversion  of  nuclear 
materials  and  technology  to  the  manufacture 
of  nuclear  explosives.  The  interests  of  nu- 
clear exporters  and  importers  alike  would  be 
served  by  a  system  which  provided  confidence 
that  nuclear  technology  was  not  being  mis- 
used. Actions  designed  to  inhibit  the  abuses 
of  nuclear  technology  should  not  impede  the 
full  exploitation  of  its  peaceful  potential. 
The  realization  of  peaceful  benefits  should  be 
facilitated  by  a  broad  international  commit- 
ment to  curb  the  spread  of  nuclear  explosive 
capabilities. 

We  should  step  up  our  efforts  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  and  achieve  the  broadest 
possible  acceptance  of  IAEA  safeguards.  In 
this  connection,  let  us  note  that  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  recent  IAEA  General  Conference, 
President  Ford  reaffirmed  the  U.S.  offer  to 
permit  the  application  of  IAEA  safeguards 
to  any  U.S.  nuclear  activity  except  those  of 
direct  national  security  significance.  We  have 
offered  to  permit  such  safeguards  to  demon- 
strate our  belief  that  there  is  no  threat  to 
proprietary  information  and  no  risk  of  suf- 
fering commercial  disadvantage  under  NPT 
safeguards. 

Nuclear  exporters  should  make  special  ef- 
forts to  insure  that  their  transfers  of  nuclear 
materials  and  equipment  do  not  contribute 
to  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  explosive  capa- 
bilities. The  U.S.  will  shortly  approach  the 
principal  supplier  countries  with  specific  pro- 
posals for  making  safeguards  more  effective. 

One  of  the  problems  to  be  faced  in  the 
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years  ahead  is  the  challenge  of  meeting  rap- 
idly increasing  demands  for  uranium  en- 
richment and  chemical  reprocessing  services 
without  undermining  safeguards.  An  alterna- 
tive to  developing  national  facilities  for  these 
services — one  which  would  be  both  economi- 
cal and  conducive  to  effective  safeguards — 
might  be  the  establishment  of  multinational 
plants  capable  of  satisfying  world  demands. 

Sixth,  steps  should  be  taken  to  insure  the 
physical  security  of  nuclear  facilities  and  ma- 
terials. As  the  civil  nuclear  industry  expands 
throughout  the  world,  nuclear  materials  will 
become  an  increasing  factor  in  international 
commerce  and  the  threat  of  theft  or  diversion 
could  become  acute.  While  physical  security 
must  be  the  primary  responsibility  of  na- 
tional governments,  we  believe  the  world 
community  can  play  an  important  role.  Ac- 
cordingly, Secretary  Kissinger  stated  on  Sep- 
tember 23  that  the  United  States  will  urge 
the  IAEA  to  develop  an  international  conven- 
tion for  enhancing  physical  security  against 
theft  or  diversion  of  nuclear  material. 

Such  a  convention  should  outline  specific 
standards  and  techniques  for  protecting  ma- 
terials while  in  use,  storage,  and  transfer. 
The  United  States,  moreover,  agrees  with 
Director  General  [A.  Sigvard]  Eklund's  rec- 
ommendation that  the  IAEA  should  prepare 
itself  to  be  a  source  of  advice  and  assistance 
to  nations  that  wish  to  improve  their  physi- 
cal security  practices. 

Seventh,  and  finally,  we  should  support  and 
encourage  the  development  of  regional  ar- 
rangements which  contribute  to  nonprolif- 
eration  objectives.  While  the  NPT  has  played 
a  central  role  in  efforts  to  curb  nuclear  pro- 
liferation, the  United  States  believes  that 
complementary  tools  should  also  be  used  to 
serve  that  objective.  Accordingly,  we  sup- 
port the  treaty  establishing  a  nuclear-free 
zone  in  Latin  America,  so  far  the  only 
densely  populated  region  in  the  world  to  set 
up  a  formal  regime  to  ban  nuclear  weapons. 

We  also  welcome  the  interest  shown  in  nu- 
clear-free zones  at  this  General  Assembly,  in 
particular  in  the  proposals  for  creating  nu- 
clear-free zones  in  the  Middle  East  and 
South  Asia. 


On  several  occasions  my  government  has 
put  forward  four  criteria  for  the  establish- 
ment of  nuclear-free  zones : 

1.  The  initiative  should  be  taken  by  the 
states  in  the  region  concerned. 

2.  The  zone  should  preferably  include  all 
states  in  the  area  whose  participation  is 
deemed  important. 

3.  The  creation  of  the  zone  should  not  dis- 
turb necessary  security  arrangements. 

4.  Provision  should  be  made  for  adequate 
verification. 

We  would  take  these  criteria  into  account 
in  assessing  any  specific  regional  arrange- 
ment. 

Another  factor  my  government  would  take 
into  account  would  be  the  treatment  of  PNE's 
in  any  nuclear-free-zone  proposal.  When  the 
United  States  adhered  to  Additional  Proto- 
col II  of  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons  in  Latin  America,  it  was  with 
the  understanding  that  the  treaty  does  not 
permit  nonnuclear  states  party  to  the  treaty 
to  develop  peaceful  nuclear  explosive  devices. 
We  accordingly  regard  the  Latin  American 
nuclear-free  zone  as  consistent  with  our  ob- 
jective of  curbing  the  spread  of  independent 
nuclear  explosive  capabilities. 

We  have  suggested  the  principal  tasks 
which  we  think  should  be  undertaken  in  deal- 
ing with  the  vital  issues  of  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol and  look  forward  to  hearing  the  views  of 
other  delegations  on  these  suggestions.  A 
broadly  based  collective  effort  should  be  made 
by  all — nuclear  and  nonnuclear,  NPT  parties 
and  nonparties,  industrially  advanced  and  de- 
veloping states  alike — if  we  are  to  save  our 
own  and  future  generations  from  a  world  of 
many  nuclear  powers  and  unrestrained  nu- 
clear arms  competition. 

Ambassador   Martin,  October   30 

USUN  press  release  152  dated  October  30 

In  his  statement  to  this  committee  October 
21,  Senator  Symington  discussed  the  tasks 
that  we  feel  should  be  undertaken  in  a  broad 
international  effort  to  curb  the  further  spread 
of    nuclear   explosive    technology.    Today    I 
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would  like  to  review  the  other  important 
arms  control  issues  before  the  Assembly  at 
the  current  session. 

In  spite  of  some  disappointment  that  we 
have  not  progressed  further  toward  our  dis- 
armament objectives,  my  government  con- 
tinues to  believe  that  encouraging  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  past  decade.  In  recent 
years  states  have  worked  together  seriously 
and  cooperatively  on  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament to  a  degree  which  would  not  have 
been  thought  possible  10  years  ago.  The 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  between 
my  country  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  dis- 
cussions on  mutual  reductions  of  armed 
forces  and  armaments  in  Central  Europe, 
and  the  successful  negotiation  of  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  Outer  Space  Treaty, 
the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  in  Latin  America,  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  the  Seabed  Arms  Con- 
trol Treaty,  the  Biological  Weapons  Conven- 
tion, and  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  are 
solid  evidence  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made. 

Since  our  discussion  of  disarmament  is- 
sues a  year  ago,  encouraging  progress  has 
been  made  on  the  problem  of  chemical  weap- 
ons. We  were  impressed  by  the  submission 
by  the  delegation  of  Japan  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  of  a  draft 
convention  on  chemical  weapons,  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  deliberations  on  the 
question  of  effective  international  restraints 
on  chemical  weapons.  Of  equal  interest  have 
been  the  extensive  comments  and  sugges- 
tions concerning  the  Japanese  draft  offered 
by  other  CCD  delegations.  We  are  taking 
careful  note  of  the  Japanese  draft  and  these 
comments  in  our  continuing  review  of  possi- 
ble actions  in  the  chemical  weapons  field. 

We  were  also  gratified  that,  at  the  initia- 
tive of  Sweden,  the  Conference  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament  this  summer  held 
a  productive  informal  meeting  on  technical 
chemical  weapons  questions,  in  which  22 
experts  from  13  countries  discussed  the  best 
ways  of  defining  chemical  agents  for  pur- 
poses of  international  restraints,  the  scope 
of   possible    chemical    weapons    limitations, 


and  the  possibilities  of  devising  effective 
means  of  verification.  Such  discussions 
should  provide  a  basis  to  make  informed 
judgments  on  the  question  of  chemical 
weapons  restraints. 

Furthermore,  members  of  this  committee 
will  recall  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  agreed  at  the  1974  summit 
to  consider  a  joint  initiative  in  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
with  respect  to  the  conclusion,  as  a  first  step, 
of  an  international  convention  dealing  with 
the  most  dangerous,  lethal  means  of  chemical 
warfare. 

At  its  current  session  this  committee  will 
also  address  the  problem  of  the  dangers  of 
the  use  of  environment  modification  tech- 
niques for  military  purposes.  In  recent  years 
new  scientific  and  technical  advances  in  the 
environmental  sciences  have  given  hope  that 
man  may  be  able  to  work  purposefully  to 
change  the  environment  to  his  benefit.  At 
present,  although  there  has  been  promising 
progress  in  efforts  in  certain  localities  and 
under  limited  conditions  to  increase  snow- 
fall, lessen  the  severity  of  hailstorms,  affect 
precipitation,  and  disperse  fog,  the  limited 
success  of  these  efforts  thus  far  demon- 
strates how  little  we  understand  the  inter- 
action of  natural  forces  and  how  rudimen- 
tary are  man's  attempts  to  influence  those 
forces.  Techniques  may,  however,  one  day 
be  developed  to  alleviate  drought,  to  miti- 
gate the  destructive  power  of  hurricanes 
and  typhoons,  prevent  floods,  and  perhaps 
eventually  to  change  climate  to  respond  to 
the  universal  desire  for  opportunity  to 
increase  living  standards. 

We  believe  that  environment  modification 
techniques,  which  are  yet  little  understood 
and  remain  largely  hypothetical,  could  have 
considerable  potential  for  peaceful  purposes. 
Unfortunately,  the  techniques  to  accomplish 
these  goals  might  also  be  used  for  hostile 
purposes  that  could  have  widespread,  long- 
lasting,  and  severe  effects  harmful  to  human 
welfare.  Scientists  have  expressed  concern 
about  the  future  possibilities  of  triggering 
earthquakes,  generating  tidal  waves  and 
long-term  climatic  changes. 
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The  United  States  has  declared  that  it 
would  not  use  climate  modification  tech- 
niques for  hostile  purposes  even  if  such  tech- 
niques come  to  be  developed  in  the  future. 
In  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  joint  statement  on  en- 
vironmental warfare  at  the  summit  meeting, 
we  expressed  our  willingness  to  examine 
with  the  Soviet  Union  what  measures  could 
be  effective  to  overcome  the  dangers  of  the 
use  of  environment  modification  techniques 
for  military  purposes.  We  are  prepared  to 
study  this  question  and  to  examine  the 
measures  that  might  become  the  subject  of 
international  agreement.  If  it  is  the  general 
view  that  this  question  should  be  referred 
by  the  Assembly  to  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament,  we  could  sup- 
port referral  if  it  were  accomplished  without 
prejudgments  of  the  Committee's  considera- 
tion of  the  question. 

In  regard  to  international  consideration 
of  the  question  of  napalm,  other  incendiaries, 
and  certain  other  conventional  weapons,  the 
constructive  and  useful  first  step  was  taken 
by  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  when  it  recently  convened  a  meeting 
on  this  subject  of  government  experts  at 
Lucerne,  Switzerland  [Sept.  24-Oct.  18]. 
U.S.  experts  participated  fully  in  this  meet- 
ing; some  useful  data  were  compiled,  and 
the  report  of  the  experts'  group  merits  care- 
ful review. 

We  believe  that  no  position  on  possible 
restrictions  on  these  weapons  can  be  devel- 
oped until  government  experts  have  more 
extensively  examined  the  technical,  legal, 
military,  medical,  and  humanitarian  prob- 
lems involved.  We  are  gratified  that  this 
process  is  underway.  We  would  consider  it 
unrealistic,  however,  to  try  to  impose  a  dead- 
line on  the  work  of  the  experts  in  this  com- 
plex field. 

The  question  of  a  world  disarmament  con- 
ference is  again  on  our  agenda.  In  three 
separate  solicitations  of  views  by  the  United 
Nations,  a  wide  diversity  of  views  on  such  a 
conference  has  been  revealed.  Some  govern- 
ments have  suggested  beginning  prepara- 
tions for  such  a  conference  soon;  some 
others  have  stated  their  view  that  certain 
preconditions    must    be    met;    many    have 


stated  that  the  conference  could  prove  use- 
ful only  if  all  nuclear  powers  were  prepared 
to  participate. 

The  views  of  the  United  States  on  this 
subject  are  unchanged.  We  recognize  that 
a  world  disarmament  conference  could  serve 
a  useful  function  at  an  appropriate  time,  but 
we  do  not  believe  that  such  a  conference  now 
or  in  the  near  future  would  produce  useful 
results.  It  is  not  the  lack  of  a  suitable  forum, 
but  the  lack  of  political  agreement,  which 
prevents  us  from  taking  more  far-reaching 
steps  toward  disarmament.  A  world  con- 
ference could  not  in  the  foreseeable  future 
solve  this  problem  and  thus  would  merely 
disappoint  the  hopes  of  its  proponents. 

Members  of  this  committee  have  received 
a  report  on  the  question  of  the  possible  re- 
duction of  military  budgets,  prepared  by 
a  group  of  expert  consultants  to  the  Secre- 
tary General.1  Although  my  delegation  ab- 
stained on  the  resolution  requesting  this 
report,2  for  reasons  which  we  explained  at 
the  time,  we  welcomed  the  suggestion  of 
such  a  study  because  we  recognized  that  the 
most  promising  path  to  genuine  progress  on 
this  question  of  military  expenditures  is 
through  a  careful  and  thorough  study  of  the 
issues.  We  are  gratified  that  the  experts'  re- 
port examines  the  whole  range  of  technical 
questions  related  to  the  feasibility  of  agreed 
reductions  of  military  budgets.  It  analyzes 
the  economic  benefits  that  could  result  from 
allocating  to  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment funds  that  might  be  saved  by  budget 
reductions.  It  also  points  out  that  "reducing 
military  budgets  without  diminishing  the 
security  of  states  would  require  careful  and 
thorough  preparation.  Specifically,  the  pre- 
conditions for  military  budget  reductions 
would  include  both  agreement  on  what  is 
and  what  is  not  to  be  included  in  military 
budgets  and  also  the  provision  by  all  parties 
concerned  of  detailed  data  on  military  ex- 
penditures for  the  purpose  of  comparative 
measurement.  The  study  brings  out  the 
necessity  of  guarding  against  destabilizing 
shifts    in    spending    and    the   necessity   for 


1  U.N.  doc.  A/9770. 

2A/RES/3093    (XXVIII),  adopted  by  the  Assem- 
bly on  Dec.  7,  1973. 
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adequate  verification  of  compliance  with  any 
agreed  reductions. 

Finally,  the  experts'  study  implicitly  rec- 
ognizes the  need  for  greater  openness  in 
defense  expenditures.  My  government  re- 
gards openness  as  a  particularly  important 
point.  We  welcomed  the  suggestion  made 
by  Sweden  last  spring  that  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  should 
consider  the  possibilities  of  ascertaining  the 
willingness  of  states  to  account  for  their 
defense  expenditures  in  comparable  terms 
and  to  explain  how  their  defense  expendi- 
tures are  allocated.  We  agree  that  greater 
knowledge  about  the  defense  expenditures 
of  others  could  allay  concerns  that  arise  out 
of  suspicion  and  misunderstandings,  and 
thus  promote  confidence  among  states.  The 
technical  sections  of  the  experts'  report  pro- 
vide valuable  guidelines  which  could  be 
the  basis  of  greater  openness  in  defense 
expenditures. 

We  were  gratified  that  a  consensus  was 
reached  at  the  Conference  of  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament  this  year  to  invite  five  na- 
tions— the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the 
German  Democratic  Republic,  Iran,  Peru, 
and  Zaire — to  join  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament.  On  behalf  of 
my  government  I  warmly  welcome  these 
nations  to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament.  Their  inclusion  will  make 
the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disar- 
mament a  more  representative  body  and  will 
enhance  its  expertise  without,  however,  en- 
larging it  to  a  point  that  would  impair  its 
effectiveness  as  a  negotiating  body.  We  think 
that  with  these  additions  the  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  valuable  disarmament  forum, 
contributing  significantly  to  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  the  furtherance  of 
our  disarmament  objectives. 

Ambassador    Martin,    November    20 

The  United  States  has  strongly  supported 
the  draft  resolution  in  document  A/C.1/L.690 
as  a  constructive  step  toward  our  com- 
mon nonproliferation  objective.  Indeed,  the 
efforts   of   the   Japanese,   Netherlands,    and 


Canadian  delegations,  as  well  as  of  others, 
in  developing  this  draft  resolution  must  be 
greatly  appreciated,  certainly  by  all  the 
members  of  this  committee  who  voted  for  it. 
The  United  States  wishes  to  explain  its 
vote  in  one  respect;  namely,  with  regard  to 
the  statement  in  the  sixth  preambular  para- 
graph, which  reads: 

.  .  .  that  it  has  not  yet  proven  possible  to  differ- 
entiate between  the  technology  for  nuclear  weapons 
and  that  for  nuclear  explosive  devices  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

For  countries  in  the  early  stage  of  de- 
veloping a  nuclear  explosive  capability,  we 
cannot  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  de- 
velop such  a  capability  for  peaceful  purposes 
without  in  the  process  acquiring  a  device 
which  could  be  used  as  a  nuclear  weapon. 
In  the  case  of  advanced  nuclear-weapon 
states,  however,  it  may  be  possible,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  develop  criteria  that 
would  be  adequate  to  insure  that  nuclear 
explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  are  not  used 
to  further  nuclear-weapon  development. 
But,  I  should  add,  if  such  criteria  could  be 
developed  they  would  not  be  applicable  to 
the  problem  posed  by  the  development  of 
a  nuclear  explosive  capability  by  a  non- 
nuclear-weapon  state. 


Ambassador    Martin,    November    22 

The  United  States  supports  the  concept  of 
a  nuclear-free  zone  in  the  Middle  East  and  be- 
lieves that  it  could  make  a  considerable  con- 
tribution to  stability  and  nonproliferation 
in  the  area.  We  have  therefore  voted  in 
favor  of  this  draft  resolution  [A/C.1/L.700, 
as  amended]. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  dubious  of  the 
approach  taken  in  operative  paragraph  2  of 
the  draft  resolution,  which  urges  states  in 
the  region  to  undertake  immediate  commit- 
ments with  regard  to  the  zone,  in  advance  of 
actual  negotiations  and  the  conclusion  of  an 
agreement.  Frankly,  we  do  not  believe  this 
is  an  approach  that  will  advance  the  pur- 
poses of  the  draft  resolution. 

Notwithstanding  that  reservation,  we  are 
prepared   to    lend    our    full    cooperation    to 
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efforts  to  realize  the  aims  of  the  draft  reso- 
lution. We  assume  that  in  the  further  formu- 
lation of  the  zone  it  will  be  made  clear  that 
the  prohibitions  of  the  zone  apply  to  the 
development  of  nuclear  explosive  capability 
for  any  purpose. 


TEXTS    OF    RESOLUTIONS 


Resolution    3261 D    (XXIX)3 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  on  the  urgent  need  for 
prevention  of  nuclear   proliferation, 

Recalling  also  its  resolution  2829  (XXVI)  of  16 
December  1971, 

Recognizing  that  the  acceleration  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
endangers  the  security  of  all  States, 

Convinced  that  recent  international  developments 
have  underlined  the  urgent  necessity  for  all  States, 
in  particular  nuclear-weapon  States,  to  take  effective 
measures  to  reverse  the  momentum  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  to  prevent  further  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons, 

Further  convinced  that  the  achievement  of  these 
goals  would  be  advanced  by  an  effective  comprehen- 
sive test  ban, 

Bearing  in  mind  that  it  has  not  yet  proven  pos- 
sible to  differentiate  between  the  technology  for 
nuclear  weapons  and  that  for  nuclear  explosive 
devices  for  peaceful  purposes, 

Noting  with  concern  that,  in  the  course  of  this 
year,  six  States  have  engaged"  in  nuclear  testing, 

Recognizing  that  even  those  States  which  re- 
nounce the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  may  wish 
to  be  able  to  enjoy  any  benefits  which  may  materi- 
alize from  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes, 

Noting  with  great  concern  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  wider  dissemination  of  nuclear  technology  and 
nuclear  materials,  the  possible  diversion  of  nuclear 
energy  from  peaceful  to  military  uses  would  present 
a  serious  danger  for  world  peace  and  security, 

Considering  therefore  that  the  planning  and  con- 
ducting of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  should  be 
carried  out  under  agreed  and  non-discriminatory 
international  arrangements,  such  as  those  envisaged 
in  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons,  which  are  designed  to  help  prevent  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  explosive  devices  and  the 
intensification  of  the  nuclear  arms  race, 


3  A/C.1/L.690,  as  amended;  adopted  by  Committee 
I  on  Nov.  20  by  a  vote  of  91  (U.S.)  to  3,  with  11 
abstentions,  and  by  the  Assembly  on  Dec.  9  by  a 
vote  of  115  (U.S.)  to  3,  with  12  abstentions  (text 
from  U.N.  press  release  GA/5194). 


Recalling  the  statements  made  at  the  1577th  meet- 
ing of  the  First  Committee,  held  on  31  May  1968, 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  and  the  United  States  of  America  con- 
cerning the  provisions  of  article  V  of  the  Treaty  on 
the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  which 
relate  to  the  conclusion  of  a  special  international 
agreement  on  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful 
purposes, 

Noting  that  the  review  conference  of  the  Treaty 
on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  will  be 
held  in  Geneva  in  May  1975, 

Noting  further  that,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
report  on  the  work  of  the  Organization  dated  30 
August  1974,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  pointed  out  the  possible  danger  of  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions  leading  to  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
liferation and  suggested  that  the  question  of  peace- 
ful nuclear  explosions  in  all  its  aspects  should  now 
be  a  subject  for  international  consideration, 

1.  Appeals  to  all  States,  in  particular  nuclear- 
weapon  States,  to  exert  concerted  efforts  in  all  the 
appropriate  international  forums  with  a  view  to 
working  out  promptly  effective  measures  for  the 
cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  for  the 
prevention  of  the  further  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons; 

2.  Requests  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  to  continue  its  studies  on  the  peaceful  appli- 
cations of  nuclear  explosions,  their  utility  and  feasi- 
bility, including  legal,  health  and  safety  aspects,  and 
to  report  on  these  questions  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly at  its  thirtieth  session; 

3.  Calls  upon  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament,  in  submitting  its  report  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  its  thirtieth  session  on  the  elabora- 
tion of  a  treaty  designed  to  achieve  a  comprehensive 
test  ban,  to  include  a  section  on  its  consideration 
of  the  arms  control  implications  of  peaceful  nuclear 
explosions  and,  in  so  doing,  to  take  account  of  the 
views  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
as  requested  in  paragraph  2  above; 

4.  Expresses  the  hope  that  the  review  conference 
of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons,  to  be  held  in  Geneva  in  May  1975,  will 
also  give  consideration  to  the  role  of  peaceful  nu- 
clear explosions  as  provided  for  in  that  Treaty  and 
will  inform  the  General  Assembly  at  its  thirtieth 
session  of  the  results  of  its  deliberations; 

5.  Invites,  in  this  connexion,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  provide  the  review  conference  of  the  Treaty 
on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  with 
information  concerning  such  steps  as  they  have 
taken  since  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty,  or 
intend  to  take,  for  the  conclusion  of  the  special  basic 
international  agreement  on  nuclear  explosions  for 
peaceful  purposes  which  is  envisaged  in  article  V 
of  the  Treaty; 
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6.  Invites  the  Secretary-General,  should  he  deem 
it  appropriate,  to  submit  further  comments  on  this 
matter,  taking  into  account  the  reports  referred  to 
in  paragraphs  2,  3  and  4  above. 


Resolution    3263     (XXIX)4 

Establishment  of  a   nuclear-weapon-free  zone 
in  the  region   of  the  Middle   East 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nuclear-weapon-free  zone  in  the  region  of 
the  Middle  East, 

Desiring  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security  by  bolstering  and 
expanding  the  existing  regional  and  global  struc- 
tures for  the  prohibition  and/or  prevention  of  the 
further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons, 

Realizing  that  the  establishment  of  nuclear- 
weapon-free  zones  with  an  adequate  system  of  safe- 
guards could  accelerate  the  process  towards  nuclear 
disarmament  and  the  ultimate  goal  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  under  effective  international 
control, 

Recalling  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Arab  States  at  its  sixty-second 
session,  held  in  Cairo  from  1  to  4  September  1974, 
on  this  subject, 

Recalling  the  message  sent  by  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Shahanshah  of  Iran  on  16  September 
1974  on  the  establishment  of  a  nuclear-weapon-free 
zone  in  the  region  of  the  Middle  East,"' 

Considering  that  the  establishment  of  zones  free 
from  nuclear  weapons,  on  the  initiative  of  the  States 
situated  within  each  zone  concerned,  is  one  of  the 
measures  which  can  contribute  most  effectively  to 
halting  the  proliferation  of  those  instruments  of 
mass  destruction  and  to  promoting  progress  towards 
nuclear  disarmament,  with  the  goal  of  total  destruc- 
tion of  all  nuclear  weapons  and  their  means  of 
delivery, 

Mindful  of  political  conditions  particular  to  the 
region  of  the  Middle  East  and  of  the  potential 
danger  emanating  therefrom,  which  would  be  fur- 
ther aggravated  by  the  introduction  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  area, 

Conscious,    therefore,    of    the    need    to    keep    the 


*  A/C.1/L.700,  as  amended;  adopted  by  Commit- 
tee I  on  Nov.  22  by  a  vote  of  103  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  3 
abstentions,  and  by  the  Assembly  on  Dec.  9  by  a 
vote  of  128  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  2  abstentions  (text 
from  U.N.  press  release  GA/5194).  By  Resolution 
3261F,  adopted  on  Dec.  9,  the  General  Assembly  also 
requested  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament to  make  "a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
question  of  nuclear-weapon-free  zones  in  all  of  its 
aspects"  and  to  submit  the  study  in  its  report  to 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  30th  session. 

5  U.N.  doc.  A/9693/Add.  3.  [Footnote  in  original.] 


countries  of  the  region  from  becoming  involved  in 
a  ruinous  nuclear  arms  race, 

Recalling  the  Declaration  on  Denuclearization  of 
Africa  issued  by  the  Assembly  of  Heads  of  State 
and  Government  of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  in  July  1964, 

Noting  that  establishment  of  a  nuclear-weapon- 
free  zone  in  the  region  of  the  Middle  East  would 
contribute  effectively  to  the  realization  of  aims 
enunciated  in  the  above-mentioned  Declaration  on 
Denuclearization  of  Africa, 

Recalling  the  notable  achievement  of  the  countries 
of  Latin  America  in  establishing  a  nuclear-free  zone, 

Also  recalling  resolution  B  of  the  Conference  of 
Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States,  convened  at  Geneva 
on  29  August  1968,  in  which  the  Conference  recom- 
mended that  non-nuclear-weapon  States  not  com- 
prised in  the  Latin  American  nuclear-free  zone 
should  study  the  possibility  and  desirability  of 
establishing  military  denuclearization  of  their  re- 
spective zones, 

Recalling  the  aims  pursued  by  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  goal  of  preventing  the  further  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons, 

Recalling  resolution  2373  (XXII)  of  12  June 
1968,  in  which  it  expressed  the  hope  for  the  widest 
possible  adherence  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Pro- 
liferation of  Nuclear  Weapons  by  both  nuclear- 
weapon  and  non-nuclear-weapon  States, 

1.  Commends  the  idea  of  the  establishment  of  a 
nuclear-weapon-free  zone  in  the  region  of  the  Middle 
East; 

2.  Considers  that,  in  order  to  advance  the  idea 
of  a  nuclear-weapon-free  zone  in  the  region  of  the 
Middle  East,  it  is  indispensable  that  all  parties 
concerned  in  the  area  proclaim  solemnly  and  imme- 
diately their  intention  to  refrain,  on  a  reciprocal 
basis,  from  producing,  testing,  obtaining,  acquiring 
or  in  any  other  way  possessing  nuclear  weapons; 

3.  Calls  upon  the  parties  concerned  in  the  area 
to  accede  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation 
of  Nuclear  Weapons; 

4.  Expresses  the  hope  that  all  States  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  nuclear-weapon  States,  will  lend  their 
full  co-operation  for  the  effective  realization  of  the 
aims  of  this  resolution; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  the  parties  concerned  with  respect  to 
the  implementation  of  the  present  resolution,  in 
particular  with  regard  to  its  paragraphs  2  and  3, 
and  to  report  to  the  Security  Council  at  an  early 
date  and,  subsequently,  to  the  General  Assembly  at 
its  thirtieth  session; 

6.  Decides  to  include  in  the  provisional  agenda 
of  its  thirtieth  session  the  item  entitled  "Establish- 
ment of  a  nuclear-weapon-free  zone  in  the  region  of 
the  Middle  East". 
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United  Nations  Reaffirms  Continuing  Responsibility 
in  Korea 


Following  is  a  statement  made  in  Commit- 
tee I  (Political  and  Security)  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  by  U.S.  Representative 
W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  on  December  2,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  committee  on  December  9  and  by  the 
Assembly  on  December  17. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  BENNETT 

USUN   press   release   183  dated   December  2 

For  more  than  20  years  the  United  Nations 
has  played  an  indispensable  role  in  main- 
taining peace  on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  In 
1953,  the  commander  in  chief  of  U.N.  forces 
in  Korea  signed  the  armistice  agreement, 
which  halted  a  war  that  had  raged  for  three 
years.  Since  that  time,  the  U.N.  Command 
has  participated  in  the  meetings  of  the  Mil- 
itary Armistice  Commission,  which  was  until 
1972  the  sole  channel  of  communications  be- 
tween the  two  sides.  The  armistice  agree- 
ment remains  to  this  day  the  sole  basis  for 
the  current  state  of  peace  in  Korea.  In  con- 
sidering the  Korean  question  once  again,  this 
committee  confronts  two  basic  questions: 
how  to  preserve  the  peace  in  Asia  and  how 
to  promote  the  peaceful  reunification  of 
Korea  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  all  its 
people.  In  formulating  our  response  to  these 
questions,  it  is  important  that  we  not  tamper 
with  the  present  structure  for  peace  without 
first  having  assured  that  a  satisfactory  alter- 
native is  in  its  place. 

This  committee  should  recall  that  last  year 
the  General  Assembly  reached  an  agreed  con- 
clusion aimed  at  promoting  practical  steps 
toward  peace  and  accommodation  in  Korea. 
In   a   consensus    statement    read    from    the 


Chair,  it  noted  with  satisfaction  the  July 
1972  joint  communique  of  North  and  South 
Korea  and  urged  the  two  governments  to  con- 
tinue their  dialogue.  In  accordance  with  the 
Commission's  recommendation,  it  also  de- 
cided to  terminate  the  U.N.  Commission  for 
the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea. 

The  United  States  warmly  supported  this 
outcome.  We  believe  that  it  appropriately 
highlighted  the  need  for  further  progress  in 
discussions  between  the  two  Koreas. 

We  were  disappointed,  therefore,  when 
some  member  states,  evidently  at  the  urging 
of  North  Korea,  chose  to  burden  this  Assem- 
bly again  this  year  with  a  request  to  inscribe 
a  one-sided  partisan  item  on  the  agenda  of 
the  Assembly.  We  saw  no  reason  for  such  a 
debate.  We  concluded,  however,  that  if  the 
Assembly  were  to  take  up  this  question,  it 
should  do  so  in  a  reasonable  and  balanced 
manner.  For  this  reason,  the  United  States 
and  many  other  countries  urgently  requested 
inclusion  of  a  Korean  item  on  the  agenda  and 
simultaneously  introduced  the  draft  resolu- 
tion contained  in  document  A/C.1/L.676  for 
the  Assembly's  consideration.  The  subsequent 
introduction  of  the  resolution  contained  in 
document  A/C.1/L.677  confirmed  our  fears 
that  its  cosponsors  looked  to  an  intemperate 
and  contentious  debate.  The  First  Committee 
now  faces  an  important  and  fundamental 
choice.  On  the  one  hand  it  can  reinforce  its 
unanimous  decision  of  last  year  by  adopting 
the  resolution  in  A/C.1/L.676,  which  once 
again  urges  the  parties  to  reconcile  their 
differences  and  arrive  jointly  at  a  new  ar- 
rangement for  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
resolution  A/C.1/L.677  the  committee  is  be- 
ing asked  to  reverse  last  year's  consensus 
and,  in  the  process,  to  recommend  abandon- 
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ing  the  arrangement  which  has  preserved 
peace  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  for  more  than 
20  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  for  a  moment 
at  what  lies  behind  the  various  words  of 
these  draft  resolutions.  For  example,  one 
suggests  that  peace  might  be  maintained 
and  peaceful  reunification  might  be  expedited 
by  the  removal  of  U.S.  troops  from  Korea. 
History  does  not  support  this  view,  however. 
This  particular  solution  to  the  Korean  issue 
has  already  been  tried  once.  It  failed  badly. 
In  1949,  soon  after  World  War  II,  American 
military  forces  were  completely  removed 
from  the  territory  of  South  Korea.  Within  a 
year,  North  Korea  launched  an  all-out  mili- 
tary attack  on  South  Korea. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  the  history  of 
those  unhappy  events,  the  memory  of  which 
has  poisoned  international  relations  in  Asia 
and  elsewhere  for  the  last  20  years.  I  do  ask 
that  each  delegate  weigh  this  tragic  experi- 
ence most  carefully  before  he  accepts  the 
facile  assertion  that  the  way  to  solve  all  the 
problems  of  the  Korean  Peninsula  is  to  re- 
move foreign  forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  U.S.  forces  were  sent  to 
Korea  in  1950  in  accordance  with  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  resolutions  because  we  and 
other  members  of  this  organization  were  con- 
vinced that  international  aggression  had  to 
be  stopped.  We  were  also  convinced  that  pre- 
vention of  such  aggression  was,  and  is,  a 
cardinal  purpose  of  the  United  Nations. 
Therefore,  I  repeat,  U.S.  forces  were  dis- 
patched to  help  South  Korea  defend  itself 
in  accordance  with  resolutions  of  the  Security 
Council  adopted  in  June  and  July  of  1950. 

After  the  armistice  agreement  was  signed 
by  the  commander  in  chief  of  U.N.  forces  and 
by  military  representatives  of  the  other  side, 
two  essential  tasks  remained. 

The  first  was  to  maintain  the  armistice 
agreement  and  to  carry  out  the  obligations 
and  responsibilities  of  the  commander  in 
chief  of  U.N.  forces  as  a  signatory  of  that 
agreement.  This  commander  has  been  joined 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties  by  repre- 
sentatives of  many  of  the  countries,  origi- 
nally numbering  16,  which  so  generously  lent 


their  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

The  second  essential  task  was  to  main- 
tain peace  and  preserve  stability  on  the 
Korean  Peninsula  until  such  time  as  con- 
ditions permitted  more  normal  discourse  and 
more  definitive  solutions  among  the  countries 
of  that  area. 

For  this  purpose,  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Korea  concluded  a  Mutual 
Defense  Treaty  in  1954,  which  was  duly 
registered  with  the  United  Nations  in  accord- 
ance with  article  102  of  the  charter.  Under 
this  treaty,  U.S.  forces  remain  in  Korea  with 
the  full  agreement  of  our  two  governments. 

That  these  arrangements  have  provided  an 
important  element  of  stability  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula  is  evidenced  by  the  absence  of 
major  armed  conflict  there  since  1953.  That 
these  arrangements  have  not  prevented  the 
opening  of  a  more  normal  discourse  between 
the  two  Koreas  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
North-South  discussions  which  have  been 
held  since  1971. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the  First 
Committee  should  carefully  consider  the  two 
resolutions  before  it.  One  of  these  drafts, 
contained  in  L.677,  rests  on  assumptions  that 
are  dangerous  for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security.  This  resolution 
would  precipitately  dismantle  the  arrange- 
ments which  have  for  so  many  years  pre- 
served peace  and  security  in  Korea.  It  fails 
even  to  mention  the  need  to  maintain  peace. 
It  fails  to  mention  the  need  to  maintain  the 
armistice  agreement  which  has  maintained 
peace  in  that  area.  And  it  fails  to  reaffirm  in 
its  operative  portions  the  need  for  continuing 
dialogue  and  mutual  accommodation  between 
the  two  Koreas,  by  which  peace  can  best  be 
maintained  in  the  future. 

Fortunately,  this  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  has  an  alternative  before  it.  There 
is  another  draft  resolution  which  provides 
an  opportunity  to  encourage  a  positive  evolu- 
tion of  the  situation  in  the  Korean  Peninsula. 
It  would  do  so  by  encouraging  the  North- 
South  dialogue  as  the  most  realistic  means  of 
promoting  a  reduction  of  tensions,  of  increas- 
ing contacts  and  exchanges,  and  furthering 
steps    toward   an   eventual    peaceful    reuni- 
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fication.  Moreover,  the  draft  resolution  in 
L.676  would  not  precipitately  and  danger- 
ously destabilize  the  arrangements  which 
have  preserved  peace  in  the  area  since  1953. 

This  resolution,  which  my  government  and 
27  other  member  states  have  cosponsored,  re- 
affirms the  consensus  reached  last  year  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  urge  the  two  Koreas  to 
continue  their  dialogue  and  to  expedite  the 
peaceful  reunification  of  Korea. 

It  recognizes  the  continuing  importance 
of  the  armistice  agreement  of  1953  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  the 
Korean  Peninsula. 

It  seeks  to  have  the  parties  directly  con- 
cerned discuss  how  peace  and  security  on  the 
peninsula  is  to  be  maintained,  before  the 
present  arrangements  are  changed. 

These  are  important  steps.  They  insure 
that  the  existing  equilibrium  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula,  within  which  the  first  tentative 
steps  toward  reconciliation  have  already  been 
taken,  will  not  be  altered  to  the  disadvantage 
of  one  side  or  the  other. 

This  resolution  would  also  encourage  the 
parties  directly  concerned  to  discuss  those 
aspects  of  the  Korean  question  which  fall 
within  the  responsibility  of  the  Security 
Council,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
U.N.  Command  and  its  relationship  to  the 
armistice  agreement. 

The  U.S.  Government  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea  have  both  made  it  clear  that  they  are 
willing  to  consider  an  alternative  to  these 
present  arrangements,  one  which  would  help 
preserve  the  present  armistice  between  the 
two  sides  and  the  machinery  which  supports 
it.  We  fully  agree  that  the  time  has  come — 
and  is  perhaps  overdue — for  reconsideration 
of  the  role  played  by  the  United  Nations  un- 
der the  arrangements  established  by  the  Se- 
curity Council  in  1950. 

But  we  are  also  convinced  that  such  re- 
consideration cannot  take  place  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  military  stability  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula  which  these  very  arrangements 
brought  about  and  helped  maintain. 'We  need 
to  be  assured  that,  in  the  course  of  discus- 
sions between  North  and  South  Korea,  North 
Korea  and  its  associates  are  pledged  to  main- 


tain and  improve  the  conditions  of  peace  and 
stability  brought  about  by  the  armistice 
agreement,  that  they  will  continue  to  respect 
the  provisions  of  the  armistice  agreement, 
and  that  they  will  continue  to  participate  in 
the  machinery  established  to  administer  that 
agreement. 

We  believe  this  is  a  reasonable  objective, 
in  light  of  the  history  of  armed  conflict  on 
the  peninsula  and  the  continuing  intransigent 
public  statements  of  the  North  Korean  au- 
thorities, such  as  that  made  by  the  North 
Korean  Representative  to  this  committee  on 
November  25  or  that  of  the  North  Korean 
Foreign  Minister  on  November  8,  when  he 
said,  speaking  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  "we  can  never  make  any 
compromise  with  the  splitters,  nor  can  we 
join  hands  with  the  betrayers." 

President  Ford  during  his  recent  visit  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea  reaffirmed  that  for  its 
part  the  United  States  will  continue  its  best 
efforts  to  insure  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  Pacific  region.  President  Ford  reiterated 
the  support  of  the  United  States  for  efforts 
by  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  maintain  a  dia- 
logue with  North  Korea  designed  to  reduce 
tensions  and  establish  peace  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula  and  to  lead  eventually  to  the  peace- 
ful reunification  of  Korea. 

Our  President  further  joined  President 
Park  Chung  Hee  in  expressing  the  hope  that 
the  current  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
would  recognize  the  importance  of  the  se- 
curity arrangements  which  have  now  pre- 
served peace  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  for 
more  than  two  decades. 

Finally,  President  Ford  reaffirmed  the  de- 
termination of  the  United  States  to  render 
prompt  and  effective  assistance  to  repel 
armed  attack  against  the  Republic  of  Korea 
in  accordance  with  the  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  of  1954  between  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  believes  it  is  time  to 
bring  to  a  close  the  cold  war  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula.  We  have  made  serious  efforts  in 
that  direction.  The  Republic  of  Korea,  for  its 
part,  has  made  clear  it  would  welcome  good 
relations    with    any   country    regardless    of 
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ideology.  The  Republic  of  Korea  has  also 
made  it  clear  that  as  an  interim  measure 
pending  reunification,  it  would  welcome  the 
entry  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic People's  Republic  of  Korea  as  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations.  The  United  States 
supports  these  objectives.  We  look  forward 
to  a  time  of  accommodation  between  North 
and  South  Korea,  when  there  can  be  normal 
political,  economic,  and  social  ties  between 
both  sides  leading  to  eventual  reunification, 
the  goal  of  all  Koreans. 

Progress  must  be  achieved,  however,  with- 
out damage  to  either  side  and  without 
threatening  the  existing  balance  and  sta- 
bility on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  measures  contained  in  our 
draft  resolution  will  make  a  constructive 
contribution.  We  are  equally  convinced  that 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  in  L.677  would 
obstruct,  not  encourage,  the  movement  to- 
ward durable  arrangements  for  maintaining 
peace  on  the  peninsula. 

This  overall  peace  on  the  Korean  Peninsula 
is  a  precious  asset  of  the  people  of  both  North 
and  South  Korea  and  of  the  wider  world  com- 
munity. We  should  not  take  actions  which 
could  disrupt  those  arrangements  which  have 
been  so  successful  in  keeping  the  peace  in 
this  troubled  area  of  the  world.  These  ar- 
rangements can,  and  should,  be  modernized, 
but  this  must  be  done  only  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  all  the  parties  directly  concerned. 

My  government  strongly  hopes  that  the 
General  Assembly  will  once  again  urge  upon 
the  parties  the  negotiating  process  which 
offers  them  and  the  world  the  only  hope  of 
peaceful  change  in  the  Korean  Peninsula.1 


1  On  Dec.  9  the  committee  adopted  draft  resolu- 
tion A/C.l/L/676/Rev.  1,  as  amended,  by  a  rollcall 
vote  of  61  (U.S.)  to  42,  with  32  abstentions;  draft 
resolution  A/C.1/L.677  was  not  adopted,  the  vote 
being  48  in  favor  and  48  (U.S.)  against,  with  38 
abstentions. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION2 

Question   of   Korea 

The  General  Assembly, 

Desiring  that  progress  be  made  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  the  goal  of  peaceful  reunification  of 
Korea  on  the  basis  of  the  freely  expressed  will  of 
the  Korean  people, 

Recalling  its  satisfaction  with  the  issuance  of  the 
joint  communique  at  Seoul  and  Pyongyang  on  4 
July  1972  and  the  declared  intention  of  both  the 
South  and  the  North  of  Korea  to  continue  the  dia- 
logue between  them, 

Aware,  however,  that  tension  in  Korea  has  not 
been  totally  eliminated  and  that  the  Armistice 
Agreement  of  27  July  1953  remains  indispensable  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  the  area, 

Recognizing  that,  in  accordance  with  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
regarding  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security,  the  United  Nations  has  a  continuing 
responsibility  to  ensure  the  attainment  of  this  goal 
on  the  Korean  peninsula, 

1.  Reaffirms  the  wishes  of  its  members,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  consensus  statement  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  28  November  1973,3  and  urges 
both  the  South  and  the  North  of  Korea  to  continue 
their  dialogue  to  expedite  the  peaceful  reunification 
of  Korea; 

2.  Expresses  the  hope  that  the  Security  Council, 
bearing  in  mind  the  need  to  ensure  continued  ad- 
herence to  the  Armistice  Agreement  and  the  full 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  the  area,  will 
in  due  course  give  consideration,  in  consultation 
with  the  parties  directly  concerned,  to  those  aspects 
of  the  Korean  question  which  fall  within  its  re- 
sponsibilities, including  the  dissolution  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  in  conjunction  with  appropriate 
arrangements  to  maintain  the  Armistice  Agreement 
which  is  calculated  to  preserve  peace  and  security 
in  the  Korean  peninsula,  pending  negotiations  and 
conciliation  between  the  two  Korean  Governments 
leading  to  a  lasting  peace  between  them. 


2A/RES/3333  (XXIX)  (text  from  U.N.  doc. 
A/9973);  adopted  by  the  Assembly  on  Dec.  17  by 
a  rollcall  vote  of  61  (U.S.)  to  43,  with  31  absten- 
tions. 

3  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  24,  1973,  p.  775. 
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OECD  Environment  Committee  Ministerial  Meeting 
Adopts  Declaration  on  Environmental  Policy 


The  Environment  Committee  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  (OECD)  met  at  ministerial 
level  at  Paris  November  13-1 U-  Following  is 
a  statement  made  in  the  meeting  on  Novem- 
ber 13  by  Christian  A.  Herter,  Jr.,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Environmental  and 
Population  Matters,1  together  with  the  texts 
of  a  press  communique  and  a  Declaration  on 
Environmental  Policy  issued  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  meeting  on  November  14- 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.  HERTER 

I  should  stress  at  the  outset,  Madam  Chair- 
man, that  the  United  States  views  this  meet- 
ing as  extremely  important. 

In  this  regard,  I  should  like  to  read  the 
following  message  from  President  Ford: 

The  United  States  has  viewed  the  collaborative 
efforts  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development  in  the  environmental  area  as 
a  good  example  of  the  constructive  progress  nations 
can  achieve  in  harmonizing  national  policies  to 
achieve  common  goals.  We  therefore  regard  the 
meeting  of  the  OECD  Environment  Committee  at 
ministerial    level   as   most   important. 

In  the  aftermath  of  last  winter's  energy  crisis,  and 
with  the  need  to  bring  inflation  under  control,  I  have 
noted  expressions  of  concern  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  that  environmental  protection  might 
have  to  be  sacrificed  to  current  exigencies.  I  wish  to 
assure  the  member  states  of  the  OECD  that  the 
United  States  remains  firmly  committed  to  its  en- 
vironmental goals.  In  my  view,  the  achievement  of 
our  economic  objectives  and  environmental  improve- 
ment are  not  incompatible.  Indeed,  there  are  nu- 
merous areas  such  as  energy  conservation  in  which 
sound  energy  and  environmental  policies  can  be 
mutually  reinforcing. 


Russell  W.  Peterson,  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  (CEQ),  who  was  to  serve  as 
U.S.  Representative  at  the  meeting,  was  unavoidably 
prevented  from  attending. 


The  United  States  looks  forward  to  continued  close 
collaboration  with  the  other  OECD  member-countries 
in  the  pursuit  of  environmental  quality.  Your  meet- 
ing provides  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  OECD  to  reaffirm  their  continuing  com- 
mitment to  the  protection  of  the  environment.  I 
wish  you  and  your  associates  every  success  in  your 
deliberations. 

The  President's  message  serves  to  under- 
score our  belief  that  this  is  a  particularly 
appropriate  time  for  a  meeting  of  this  char- 
acter, bearing  in  mind  that  the  member 
countries  of  this  body  face  all  sorts  of  new 
and  difficult  environmental  challenges.  This 
conference  also  offers  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  policy-level  assessment  and  guidance  re- 
garding OECD's  future  role  in  the  environ- 
mental field  during  a  period  when  the  com- 
mittee's mandate  is  being  reviewed. 

In  approaching  the  future,  it  is  useful  for 
us  to  first  take  stock  of  where  we  have  been 
in  the  past. 

In  the  past  decade,  industrialized  societies 
have  come  to  realize  that  nature's  resources 
are  limited  and  that  they  cannot  be  ex- 
ploited and  expended  with  impunity  in  a 
pursuit  of  material  wealth.  They  also  have 
witnessed  a  massive  and  encouraging  public 
revulsion  against  environmental  degradation, 
as  well  as  the  evolution  of  a  new  ethic  that 
recognizes  that  increased  production  and 
consumption  are  not  the  only  components  in 
an  improved  quality  of  life. 

Indeed,  most  governments  now  have  en- 
vironmental ministries  and  comprehensive 
programs  to  abate  and  reverse  pollution. 
Environmental  considerations  now  loom 
large  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  major 
governmental  projects;  many  universities 
now  offer  programs  in  the  environmental  sci- 
ences ;  and  there  is  a  widely  felt  appreciation 
that  future  generations  can  be  the  victims 
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of  unwise  environmental  decisions  made  to- 
day. 

Within  my  country,  for  example,  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1970  was 
a  turning  point  in  our  concern  for  environ- 
mental values.  We  have  been  endeavoring, 
with  gratifying  success,  to  attack  some  of 
our  more  pressing  environmental  problems: 
air  and  water  pollution,  use  of  pesticides, 
ocean  dumping,  strip  mining,  urban  sprawl, 
and  waste  management. 

In  this  respect  we  also  have  witnessed 
much  encouraging  international  cooperation 
born  out  of  a  realization  that  many  of  our 
most  pressing  problems  pay  no  heed  to  na- 
tional boundaries  and  require  collective  ac- 
tion for  solution. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  OECD 
has  been  most  helpful  in  fostering  coopera- 
tion and  harmony  among  its  members  in  the 
formulation  of  their  national  environmental 
policies.  In  a  relatively  short  period,  notable 
strides  have  been  made  by  the  Organization 
in  fashioning  common  policies,  such  as  the 
"polluter  pays"  principle,  to  help  encourage 
sound  environmental  practices  and  avoid 
trade  distortion. 

Systematic  exchanges  and  cooperation 
have  been  initiated  to  solve  some  of  the 
critical  problems  related  to  air  and  water 
pollution  and  to  identify  and  control  poten- 
tially harmful  substances,  including  toxic 
chemicals.  Some  of  the  most  challenging 
problems  related  to  the  urban  environment 
are  being  collectively  faced,  and  the  environ- 
mental benefits  of  waste  utilization,  re- 
cycling, and  conservation  are  being  assessed. 

We  are  jointly  seeking  to  determine  how 
to  more  effectively  address  some  of  the  criti- 
cal environmental  problems  posed  by  pro- 
spective energy  demands  and  alternative 
sources  of  energy  supply.  And  we  are  en- 
gaged in  an  important  pioneering  effort  to 
frame  new  norms  for  resolving  pollution 
problems  of  a  transboundary  character. 

We  further  believe  that  the  OECD  can 
continue  to  provide  a  valuable  forum  for 
cooperative  actions  to  safeguard  and  improve 
the  environment,  both  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally. We  therefore  are  pleased  that  the 


mandate  of  the  Environment  Committee  has 
been  extended. 

OECD  members  can  take  pride  in  this 
progress,  but  we  recognize  that  we  face  some 
current  difficulties.  In  our  own  country,  for 
example,  important  elements  are  question- 
ing the  priority  to  be  given  to  environmental 
goals,  citing  the  current  inflation  and  high 
cost  of  oil  and  other  raw  materials  and  the 
pressure  to  reduce  dependency  on  external 
sources  of  supply.  Under  these  circumstances, 
we  are  sometimes  asked  whether  the  United 
States  now  regards  the  environmental  move- 
ment as  passe,  whether  we  are  easing  up  on 
our  environmental  policies  and  goals.  To  my 
mind,  President  Ford's  message  to  this  body 
gave  the  answer ;  namely,  a  resounding  No. 

We  also  are  sometimes  confronted  with 
another  question :  Can  we  "afford"  environ- 
mental protection  in  the  light  of  current 
conditions?  The  accusation  has  recently 
been  heard  that  the  cost  of  antipollution 
measures  has  significantly  contributed  to  in- 
flation. Within  the  United  States  the  studies 
that  I  have  seen  tend  to  strongly  dispute  the 
assertion  that  environmental  controls  are 
contributing  significantly  to  inflationary 
pressures.  Our  own  organization,  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  for  example, 
recently  conducted  an  analysis  of  the  impact 
of  environmental  programs  on  the  U.S. 
economy.  At  most,  we  found  that  these  pro- 
grams account  for  roughly  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  our  current  11  percent  rate  of  infla- 
tion. Put  in  perspective,  expenditures  made 
during  1973  to  satisfy  requirements  of  U.S. 
Federal  water  and  air  pollution  control  legis- 
lation amounted  to  approximately  1  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product.  Projections 
for  the  future  show  similar  results. 

In  a  democratic  society,  of  course,  the 
priorities  that  the  public  ascribes  to  environ- 
mental values  can  be  highly  significant  in 
determining  future  directions.  Here,  too,  the 
data  we  have  been  able  to  pull  together  for 
our  part  is  encouraging.  Several  recent  sur- 
veys of  U.S.  public  opinion  indicate  that 
environmental  values  remain  extremely  im- 
portant in  the  mind  of  the  U.S.  public.  More- 
over, the  current  concerns  about  the  avail- 
ability of  energy  and  inflation  appear  to  have 
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had  little  effect  on  this  attitude.  Quite  to  the 
contrary,  during  the  energy  crisis  in  the 
United  States  it  became  clear  that  the  public 
was  tired  of  watching  opposing  groups  place 
the  blame  on  one  another.  It  became  clear 
that  the  people  want  both  adequate  energy 
and  environmental  quality.  They  are  calling 
for  workable  solutions,  not  contrived  issues. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  we  face  problems 
and  challenges,  of  course,  in  the  full  achieve- 
ment of  our  desires  and  goals  for  environ- 
mental protection. 

First,  the  pressures  on  the  environment 
of  economic  growth  will  continue  to  in- 
crease. In  1950,  when  the  gross  world  prod- 
uct (GWP)  reached  its  first  trillion,  there 
was  little  concern  about  pollution.  The  GWP 
is  now  $3.5  trillion  and  may  reach  roughly 
$12  trillion  by  the  year  2000.  This  expected 
and  continued  huge  expansion  of  production, 
especially  in  the  presently  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  will  mean  ever-increasing 
exploitation,  processing,  and  consumption  of 
resources.  Such  expansion  will  create  pro- 
gressively increasing  demands  for  lower 
quality  resources,  whose  recovery  and  use 
will  accelerate  pollution  of  the  environment 
unless  adequate  protective  measures  keep 
apace. 

What  we  urgently  require  is  a  concept  of 
economic  growth  that  takes  into  account  the 
quality  of  life  as  well  as  the  quantity  of 
goods  produced.  We  were  delighted  to  see 
that  this  concept  has  been  incorporated  in 
the  draft  declaration  now  before  us. 

Second,  as  environmentalists,  I  believe  we 
shall  face  some  significant  new  problems  in 
the  years  ahead  in  relating  to  the  public, 
industry,  and  governments.  While  public 
support  for  environmental  programs  re- 
mains high,  I  believe  we  have  to  recognize 
that  our  task  in  justifying  our  efforts  may 
become  harder,  particularly  so  long  as  cur- 
rent adverse  economic  trends  continue.  In  a 
period  of  economic  retrenchment,  we  shall 
have  to  do  a  continually  effective  job  in 
convincing  the  average  worker  that  we  are 
not  simply  concerned  with  the  niceties  of 
life  but  with  compelling  problems  relating 
to  human  health  and  survival.  We  will  have 
to   develop   better   scientific    information   to 


show  that  the  benefits  of  environmental  ac- 
tions justify  the  costs. 

Third,  and  without  discounting  the  diffi- 
culties, I  believe  it  is  high  time  to  bury  the 
old  misconceptions  that  there  are  insuperable 
incompatibilities  between  economic  growth, 
with  its  associated  technological  advances, 
and  the  preservation  of  environmental 
values.  Rather,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  are 
entering  a  more  sophisticated  era  where 
extremism  and  polarizations  will  be  put 
aside;  and  when  the  environmentalist  will 
no  longer  be  characterized  by  his  detractors 
as  an  elitist  endeavoring  to  halt  technology. 
Our  objective  should  be  to  assure  that  en- 
vironmental considerations  are  fully  taken 
into  account  in  all  relevant  decisions. 

Fourth,  the  solution  of  environmental  as 
well  as  most  of  the  other  major  problems 
facing  us  today  is  dependent  upon  solving 
the  population  problem.  If  world  population 
continues  to  grow  at  its  current  rate,  there 
will  be  at  least  6.7  billion  men,  women,  and 
children  on  our  planet  by  the  year  2000  and 
35  billion  by  2074.  This  rate  of  increase 
clearly  will  create  insuperable  problems  in 
feeding  and  providing  other  basic  necessi- 
ties for  the  populations  of  many  regions  of 
the  world.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  if  we  do 
not  take  early  international  cooperative  ac- 
tion to  effectively  limit  population  growth, 
nature  will  take  more  drastic  measures, 
making  our  concern  about  environmental 
quality  in  the  affected  regions  largely  aca- 
demic. Therefore  the  United  States  strongly 
endorses  the  recently  adopted  World  Popu- 
lation Plan  of  Action,  which  is  aimed  at 
achieving  a  balance  between  the  number  of 
people  on  earth  and  the  planet's  carrying 
capacity. 

Turning  to  the  future  work  of  the  En- 
vironment Committee,  I  would  first  like  to 
make  a  few  general  remarks.  While  the 
United  States  fully  appreciates  the  pressing 
need  for  budgetary  restraint  in  this  and 
other  international  organizations  at  this 
time,  we  hope  the  resulting  impact  on  the 
work  program  of  the  Environment  Com- 
mittee can  be  minimized. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  would 
favor  the  concentration  of  our  program  on 
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a  more  limited  number  of  high-priority 
projects  than  in  the  past.  We  would  hope 
the  committee  could  create  some  sort  of  over- 
all review  mechanism  to  promote  this  end. 

As  to  program  content,  my  country  recog- 
nizes that  in  the  field  of  toxic  chemicals, 
including  carcinogens,  we  face  enormously 
complex  problems.  The  difficulties  we  in  the 
United  States  are  encountering  in  how  to 
deal  with  vinyl  chloride  serve  as  just  one 
example  of  many.  The  OECD  is  making, 
and  can  continue  to  make,  useful  contribu- 
tions in  this  area  by  encouraging  nations 
systematically  to  identify  potentially  toxic 
chemicals  prior  to  use.  It  also  can  continue 
to  encourage  the  adoption  of  common  tech- 
niques to  facilitate  the  comparability  of  data 
and  harmonization  of  policies  and  to  follow 
the  movement  of  key  chemicals  in  interna- 
tional commerce. 

The  concept  of  framing  general  principles 
to  govern  significant  episodes  of  trans- 
boundary  pollution  from  land-based  sources 
has  occupied  much  of  the  committee's  re- 
cent attention.  Like  others  around  this  table, 
my  government  ascribes  considerable  im- 
portance to  this  activity.  In  some  respects 
we  consider  the  action  proposal  on  this  sub- 
ject to  be  one  of  the  most  important  be- 
fore this  body  and  a  good  touchstone  of  our 
willingness  to  cooperate  in  solving  common 
problems. 

We  further  strongly  recommend  that  the 
Environment  Committee,  which  has  been 
considering  this  matter,  now  address  itself 
to  more  concrete  ways  nations  can  cooperate 
to  redress  or  adjudicate  significant  trans- 
boundary  pollution  problems. 

There  are  a  number  of  practical  activities 
to  which  the  committee  might  usefully  direct 
its  attention  in  addition  to  those  studies  of 
legal  questions  already  underway.  An  area 
of  interest  might  be  the  development  of 
joint  contingency  plans  for  response  to  inci- 
dents of  pollution  affecting  more  than  one 
country.  Further,  we  might  develop  compati- 
ble procedures  for  the  identification  of  trans- 
frontier pollution  problems  and  for  correct- 
ing them.  Such  measures  as  cooperative  air 
and  water  quality  baseline  studies  might  be 
undertaken.  Joint  air  and  water  quality  ob- 


jectives might  be  developed,  and  considera- 
tion could  be  given  to  developing  compatible 
national  programs  to  realize  such  agreed- 
upon  objectives. 

Procedures  related  to  environmental  as- 
sessment offer  another  area  where  the 
OECD  can  do  useful  work.  As  you  may  be 
aware,  the  United  States  is  required  by  law 
to  prepare  environmental  impact  statements 
concerning  all  major  Federal  actions  likely 
to  significantly  affect  the  human  environ- 
ment. The  purpose  of  this  requirement  is  to 
help  assure  that  environmental  implica- 
tions are  factored  into  the  decisionmaking 
process.  We  support  the  action  proposal  that 
would  urge  us  all  to  assure  that  meaningful 
assessments  are  performed  on  significant 
projects  and  to  exchange  information  on  our 
experiences.  For  our  part,  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  improve  our  procedures  for  quantify- 
ing the  environmental  data  that  go  into  our 
assessments.  We  shall  be  happy  to  share 
these  results  with  others. 

Our  experience  within  the  United  States 
has  impressed  us  with  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  real  gaps  in  ecological  data  and 
hence  in  our  ability  to  perform  meaningful 
assessments.  We  suspect  this  is  true  of  other 
nations  as  well.  This,  in  our  view,  under- 
scores the  absolute  necessity  for  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Organization  to  vigorously  sup- 
port environmental  research  in  the  years 
ahead  and  exchange  the  products  of  their 
efforts. 

As  environmentalists,  one  of  our  most 
serious  concerns  for  the  next  decade  relates 
to  the  need  to  assure  that  our  pattern  of 
energy  consumption  and  use  will  take  place 
under  terms  that  appropriately  safeguard 
environmental  values.  As  the  consuming  na- 
tions move  together  in  developing  new 
energy  sources  and  policies,  they  have  a  com- 
panion interest  in  assuring  that  the  environ- 
ment is  protected.  This  committee  has  al- 
ready been  supporting  useful  and  relevant 
work  in  this  area,  in  the  air  and  water  sector 
groups;  and  we  commend  the  action  pro- 
posal captioned  "Energy  and  the  Environ- 
ment," which  urges  the  Secretariat  to  in- 
augurate new  and  timely  exchanges  in  this 
field. 
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We  need  to  move  further  in  assessing  the 
ecological  effects  on  aquatic  systems  of  ther- 
mal and  chemical  discharges ;  and  the  change 
in  effects  and  costs  of  alternative  control 
techniques. 

We  need  to  continue  to  concert  our  ef- 
forts in  developing  a  consensus  and  under- 
standing of  the  magnitude  of  the  sulfate 
problem,  including  the  contribution  of  nat- 
ural and  manmade  sources,  the  health  impli- 
cations, the  transnational  effects,  and  the 
contributions  being  made  by  powerplants 
and  other  sources,  as  well  as  the  merits  of 
alternate  control  strategies. 

We  also  should  continue  to  study  the 
international  environmental  implications  of 
energy  resource  development,  particularly  in 
the  sensitive  coastal  zone  and  near-offshore 
areas.  The  United  States  has  performed  a 
number  of  studies  in  this  area,  the  results 
of  which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  make  avail- 
able. 

Clearly,  conservation  of  energy  should  be 
one  of  our  prime  mutual  objectives  in  the 
decade  ahead,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
recent  Energy  Coordinating  Group  high- 
lighted this  as  a  priority  topic.  Obviously, 
if  we  can  reduce  our  demand  or  better 
utilize  our  energy  resources,  we  will  be  fos- 
tering our  environmental  goals,  adding  to 
our  self-sufficiency,  and  helping  to  reduce 
inflation.  Projects  aimed  at  studying  the 
environmental  implications  of  husbanding 
our  energy  resources,  including  recycling, 
waste-heat  utilization,  and  demand  restraint, 
all  merit  this  committee's  support. 

We  foresee  a  continuously  useful  role  in 
the  years  ahead  for  those  OECD  activities 
that  relate  to  problems  of  the  urban  en- 
vironment and  transportation.  The  automo- 
bile consumes  a  high  percentage  of  our 
energy  supplies  and  is  a  major  contributor 
to  urban  air  pollution.  In  considering  the 
relevant  action  proposal  now  before  us,  I 
should  note  that  a  major  effort  must  be 
made  to  make  our  cars  more  efficient  by  re- 
design and  maximized  use  of  improved  tech- 
nology. Studies  in  this  field  should  continue 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  relevant  OECD 
member  states,  recognizing  that  they  pro- 
duce most  of  the  world's  motor  vehicles. 


One  of  the  major  challenges  we  all  face  in 
this  decade  will  relate  to  the  improved  use 
of  land.  This  is  an  area  where  a  number  of 
European  countries  have  made  advances 
from  which  we  can  all  benefit.  Studies  are 
being  conducted  in  the  United  States  to  give 
us  a  better  idea  of  the  impact  of  various 
patterns  of  urban  growth  on  the  quality  of 
life.  Within  the  United  States  our  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  just  issued  a  new 
study  entitled  "Costs  of  Sprawl"  that  con- 
cludes that  higher  density  planned  urban 
development,  as  contrasted  to  single-family 
conventional  housing  units,  results  in  lower 
economic  and  environmental  costs  and  nat- 
ural resource  consumption.  For  example,  in- 
vestment costs  would  be  44  percent  lower, 
and  air  pollution  45  percent  less.  We  are 
prepared  to  share  the  results  of  our  studies 
with  the  members  of  this  body  and  hope 
they  will  prove  useful  to  local  planning  offi- 
cials. A  summary  of  CEQ's  first  report  is 
available  for  each  delegation. 

Finally,  a  few  words  about  the  longer 
term.  Over  the  next  five  to  ten  years,  I  be- 
lieve we  shall  have  to  seriously  devise  new 
mechanisms  and  devices  for  assessing  some 
of  the  longer  term  developments  of  an  en- 
vironmental character  covering  such  mat- 
ters as  land  use,  population  growth,  and 
alternate  environmental  strategies.  This  is 
an  area  where  I  would  hope  we  would  develop 
intensive  dialogues  between  the  interested 
governmental  authorities,  private  environ- 
mental institutions,  and  industrial  groups 
that  have  given  serious  thought  to  environ- 
mental problems. 

As  we  look  ahead,  I  also  suspect  that  our 
focus  increasingly  will  encompass  our  re- 
sponsibilities toward  the  developing  coun- 
tries. I  believe  the  OECD's  Development 
Center  could  provide  a  useful  forum  for  con-  , 
certing  our  efforts.  I  recommend  that  our 
Secretariat  explore  possibilities  for  assuring 
greater  environmental  input  into  OECD's 
Development  Center,  which  has  already  is- 
sued interesting  studies,  for  instance,  on 
population.  In  looking  at  the  developing 
world,  I  look  to  an  era,  not  of  confrontation, 
but  one  in  which  the  advanced  nations  can 
work  increasingly  with  the  poorer  nations 
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in  solving  common  problems,  whether  they 
involve  energy  conservation,  deforestation, 
desertification,  or  assurance  of  a  sound  eco- 
logical base  for  meeting  the  growing  de- 
mands for  food.  Indeed,  it  is  because  of  this 
global  concern  encompassing  both  the  de- 
veloping and  the  developed  world  that  the 
United  States  also  puts  considerable  empha- 
sis on  and  support  of  the  U.N.  Environment 
Program. 

I  close  with  an  exhortation  to  all  of  us 
not  only  to  continue  the  efforts  which  have 
so  effectively  been  started  but  to  intensify 
those  programs  and  actions  which  will  as- 
sure for  our  peoples  and  those  of  the  entire 
world  a  better  quality  of  life,  with  both  a 
higher  material  standard  of  living  and  a 
more  healthful,  wholesome  environment  in 
which  to  live. 


TEXTS  OF  PRESS  COMMUNIQUE 
AND  DECLARATION 


Press  Communique 

1.  The  Environment  Committee  of  the  OECD  met 
at  Ministerial  Level  on  13th  and  14th  November, 
1974,  at  the  Organisation's  headquarters.  The  meet- 
ing elected  as  Chairman,  Mrs.  Gro  Harlem  Brundt- 
land,  Norwegian  Minister  of  Environment;  three 
Vice-Chairmen  were  elected;  Dr.  Cass  (Australia), 
Mr.  Gutierrez  Cano  (Spain)  and  Mr.  Mohri  (Japan). 

2.  Four  years  after  the  creation  of  the  OECD  En- 
vironment Committee,  Ministers  approved  on  behalf 
of  their  Governments  a  Declaration  on  Environmental 
Policy  reaffirming  their  determination  to  pursue, 
under  changing  socio-economic  conditions,  their  effort 
to  protect  and  improve  the  human  environment  and 
quality  of  life.  This  important  statement  expresses 
inter  alia  the  determination  of  OECD  Member 
countries  to  promote  a  new  approach  to  economic 
growth  "that  will  take  into  account  all  components 
of  the  quality  of  life  and  not  only  the  quantity  of 
goods  produced". 

3.  There  was  a  general  consensus  that  environ- 
mental policies  should  be  pursued  vigorously.  It  was 
agreed  that  environmental  problems  would  continue 
to  be  a  major  challenge  to  Governments  for  the  fore- 
seeable future,  calling  for  co-ordinated  national  poli- 
cies and  concerted  international  actions.  Ministers 
were  of  the  view  that  the  present  economic  and 
energy  situation  should  not  adversely  affect  the 
stringency  of  environmental  policies. 

4.  Ministers  noted  the  significant  results  the  OECD 


has  achieved  over  the  last  four  years  in  analysing 
the  economic  and  technical  aspects  of  major  environ- 
mental questions  confronting  the  Member  countries, 
in  formulating  generally  agreed  policy  guidelines 
and  in  contributing  international  solutions  to  prob- 
lems of  common  interest. 

5.  Focussing  on  environmental  policies  for  the  next 
decade,  which  was  the  main  theme  of  the  meeting, 
and  mindful  of  the  need  to  translate  further  into 
action  the  results  of  the  Stockholm  Conference  on 
the  Human  Environment,  Ministers  stressed  che 
great  importance  they  ascribed  to: 

(i)  meeting  the  challenges  of  continued  popula- 
tion growth  bearing  in  mind  the  stresses  it  might 
place  on  limited  natural  resources; 

(ii)  ensuring  that  environmental  policies  are 
carefully  integrated  with  efforts  to  increase  the 
world's  food  production; 

(iii)  continued  efforts  to  husband,  recycle  and 
otherwise  achieve  a  more  rational  use  of  natural  re- 
sources, including  energy  supplies,  bearing  in  mind 
that  energy  and  environmental  policies  can  be  mu- 
tually reinforcing; 

(iv)  protecting  mankind  and  nature,  as  much  as 
possible  through  preventive  measures  against  short- 
term  and  long-term  hazards  created  by  all  forms  of 
pollution; 

(v)  ensuring  that  the  public  is  made  fully  aware 
of  the  concrete  benefits  of  policies  for  environmental 
improvement  with  a  view  to  facilitating  informed 
public  participation  in  the  relevant  decision-making 
processes; 

(vi)  ensuring  that  the  environmental  consequences 
of  human  activities  are  fully  understood,  by  means 
of  continued  research  and  development  in  this  field 
and  by  the  application  of  sound  assessment  proce- 
dures; 

(vii)  improving  the  human  environment  particu- 
larly in  cities  and  other  urban  settlements,  through 
better  land  use  planning  and  the  implementation  of 
other  relevant  policies. 

6.  Ministers  moreover  agreed  that  a  number  of 
problems  arising  during  the  next  ten  years  could  only 
be  solved  by  further  strengthening  international  co- 
operation particularly  through  the  OECD.  In  this 
regard,  they  stressed: 

(i)  the  need  for  jointly  reviewing  actions  under- 
taken or  proposed  in  the  Member  countries  in  order 
to  achieve  the  above-mentioned  objectives; 

(ii)  the  importance  they  attached  to  continued 
work  within  the  Organisation  favouring  the  har- 
monization of  environmental  policies  and  avoiding 
restrictive  effects  or  distortions  such  policies  might 
create  in  international  trade  and  investment; 

(iii)  their  determination  to  join  in  seeking  solu- 
tions to  environmental  problems  such  as  transfrontier 
pollution  or  the  management  of  shared  environmental 
resources,  which  are  inherently  international; 
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(iv)  the  need  to  reinforce  co-operation  with  the 
developing  countries  in  the  resolution  of  common  en- 
vironmental problems,  bearing  in  mind  the  growing 
interdependence  between  nations. 

7.  Turning  to  the  more  immediate  problems  calling 
for  international  co-operation,  Ministers  adopted  ten 
Action  Proposals  which  took  the  form  of  Recom- 
mendations by  the  Organisation  to  the  Member 
countries.  These  texts,  which  are  made  public,  con- 
cern: 

(i)  The   Assessment   of   the    Potential   Environ- 
mental Effects  of  Chemicals; 

(ii)  The  Analysis  of  the   Environmental   Conse- 
quences of  Significant  Public  and  Private  Projects; 
(iii)  Noise  Prevention  and  Abatement; 
(iv)  Traffic    Limitation    and    Low-Cost    Improve- 
ment of  the  Urban  Environment; 

(v)    Measures  Required  for  Further  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control; 

(vi)  Control  of  Eutrophication  of  Waters; 
(vii)   Strategies    for    Specific     Water    Pollutants 
Control ; 

(viii)  Energy  and  Environment; 
(ix)   Implementation   of   the    Polluter-Pays    Prin- 
ciple; 

(x)  Principles    Concerning    Transfrontier    Pollu- 
tion. 

8.  Ministers  emphasized  the  importance  of  these 
Recommendations  which  will,  in  several  major  areas, 
guide  or  strengthen  the  policies  of  Member  countries, 
as  well  as  OECD  action,  and  they  pointed  to  the 
need  for  these  recommendations  to  be  implemented 
as  soon  as  possible. 


Declaration  on  Environmental  Policy 

The  Governments  of  OECD  Member  countries:2 

Recognising  that  increasing  population,  industrial- 
isation and  urbanisation  place  growing  pressures 
on  the  limited  assimilative  capacity  of  the  environ- 
ment, and  on  the  finite  stock  of  natural  resources; 

Conscious  of  the  responsibility  they  share  to  safe- 
guard and  improve  the  quality  of  the  environment, 
both  nationally  and  in  a  global  context,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  promote  economic  development,  and 
confident  that  the  achievement  of  these  goals  is 
within  the  reach  of  their  national  economies; 

Noting  the  unique  contribution  the  OECD  can  make 
in  this  field; 

Recalling  the  Declaration  adopted  at  the  first 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment held  in  Stockholm  in  1972,  to  which  they  unani- 
mously subscribed; 


2  The  mention  of  "Governments"  is  deemed  to  apply 
also  to  the  European  Communities.  [Footnote  in 
original.] 


Declare  that: 

1.  The  protection  and  progressive  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  the  environment  is  a  major  objective  of 
the  OECD  Member  countries. 

2.  The  improvement  of  the  environment  should  re- 
flect and  promote  a  new  approach  to  economic  growth 
that  will  take  into  account  all  components  of  the 
quality  of  life  and  not  only  the  quantity  of  goods 
produced.  Therefore,  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment policies  must  be  pursued  in  close  connection 
with  sound  environment  policies,  in  order  to  ensure 
a  balanced  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  human 
well-being. 

3.  The  enhancement  of  the  human  environment  will 
require  further  action  to  evaluate  and  deal  with  the 
problems  of  cities. 

4.  The  development,  extraction,  transportation, 
storage,  use  of  energy  and  related  waste  disposal 
from  existing  and  new  sources  as  well  as  of  other 
scarce  resources,  should  take  place  under  conditions 
that  safeguard  environmental  values. 

5.  Their  governments  will  actively  seek  to  protect 
the  environment  by  encouraging  (i)  the  promotion 
of  non-polluting  technologies,  (ii)  conservation  of 
energy  and  other  scarce  resources,  (iii)  intensified 
efforts  to  recycle  materials,  and  (iv)  the  develop- 
ment of  substitutes  for  scarce  or  environmentally 
harmful  substances. 

6.  They  will  continue  to  observe  and  further  refine 
the  "Polluter-Pays  Principle"  and  other  agreed  prin- 
ciples to  encourage  environmental  protection  and  to 
avoid  international  economic  distortions,  and  where 
desirable  encourage  the  harmonisation  of  environ- 
mental policies. 

7.  They  will  cooperate  towards  solving  transfron- 
tier pollution  problems  in  a  spirit  of  solidarity  and 
with  the  intention  of  further  developing  international 
law  in  this  field. 

8.  Comprehensive  environmental  planning,  including 
that  pertaining  to  land  use  should  constitute  an 
important  element  of  government  policy. 

9.  In  order  to  prevent  future  environmental  de- 
terioration, prior  assessment  of  the  environmental 
consequences  of  significant  public  and  private  activ- 
ities should  be  an  essential  element  of  policies  ap- 
plied at  the  national,  regional  and  local  levels. 

10.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  rati- 
fication and  implementation  of  international  conven- 
tions for  the  protection  and  conservation  of  the 
environment  and  to  the  development  of  new  conven- 
tions. 

11.  They  will  undertake,  extend  and  strengthen  the 
foregoing  efforts  and  their  co-operation  with  other 
international  organisations  and  other  countries, 
conscious  of  the  special  circumstances  of  developing 
countries,  including  those  which  are  Members  of 
OECD;  in  so  doing  they  are  prepared  to  make  the 
benefits  of  OECD  co-operation  with  respect  to  en- 
vironmental improvement  readily  available  to  all 
countries. 
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THE   CONGRESS 


Administration  Urges  Senate  Approval  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925 
and  the  Biological  Weapons  Convention  of  1972 


Following  is  a  statement  by  Fred  C.  Ikle, 
Director,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  made  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  December 
10.1 

ACDA  press  release  74-10  dated  December  10 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  this 
morning  on  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925 
[Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in 
War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  Other 
Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of 
Warfare]  and  the  Biological  Weapons  Con- 
vention of  1972.  Ratification  of  these  two 
arms  control  agreements  in  the  field  of  chem- 
ical and  biological  warfare  has  the  strong 
support  of  the  President  and  the  executive 
branch.  We  welcome  the  initiative  of  the 
committee  in  holding  this  hearing,  which  we 
hope  will  lead  to  prompt  ratification  of  both 
agreements. 

As  you  know,  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925 
prohibits  the  use — in  effect,  the  first  use — of 
chemical  and  biological  agents  in  war.  Ex- 
cept for  the  United  States,  all  militarily  im- 
portant countries  are  parties  to  the  protocol. 

The  extensive  hearings  on  the  protocol 
held  by  this  committee  in  March  1971  exam- 
ined the  reasons  why  U.S.  ratification  of  the 
protocol  has  been  so  long  delayed.  In  the  in- 
terest of  brevity,  I  shall  not  go  back  over  this 
record  now,  although  I  would  of  course  be 
happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  regarding 
the  history  of  the  protocol. 

During  the  1971  hearings,  differing  views 
were  expressed  on  the  question  of  including 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


riot  control  agents  and  herbicides  within  the 
sccpe  of  the  protocol.  As  a  result,  the  com- 
mittee requested  that  the  executive  branch 
reexamine  its  interpretation  of  the  protocol's 
scope. 

In  response  to  the  committee's  request,  the 
executive  branch  has  undertaken  a  compre- 
hensive review.  We  have  reconsidered  our 
legal  interpretation  and  analyzed  possible  al- 
ternatives for  resolving  differences  of  opin- 
ion on  the  scope  of  the  protocol.  We  have 
evaluated  the  military  utility  of  riot  control 
agents  and  herbicides.  And  we  have  of  course 
carefully  considered  alternative  approaches 
that  would  accomplish  our  arms  control  ob- 
jectives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  considers  it 
important  that  the  United  States  ratify  the 
Geneva  Protocol  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
On  the  basis  of  an  interagency  review  he  has 
very  recently  taken  decisions  with  a  view  to 
achieving  Senate  advice  and  consent  to  rati- 
fication. The  President  has  authorized  me  to 
announce  those  decisions  today. 

The  President  has  authorized  me  to  state 
on  his  behalf  that  he  is  prepared,  in  reaf- 
firming the  current  U.S.  understanding  of 
the  scope  of  the  protocol,  to  renounce  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy: 

1.  First  use  of  herbicides  in  war  except 
use,  under  regulations  applicable  to  their  do- 
mestic use,  for  control  of  vegetation  within 
U.S.  bases  and  installations  or  around  their 
immediate  defensive  perimeters. 

2.  First  use  of  riot  control  agents  in  war 
except  in  defensive  military  modes  to  save 
lives  such  as: 

a.  Use  of  riot  control  agents  in  riot  con- 
trol circumstances  to  include  controlling  riot- 
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ing  prisoners  of  war.  This  exception  would 
permit  use  of  riot  control  agents  in  riot  sit- 
uations in  areas  under  direct  and  distinct 
U.S.  military  control. 

b.  Use  of  riot  control  agents  in  situations 
where  civilian  casualties  can  be  reduced  or 
avoided.  This  use  would  be  restricted  to  sit- 
uations in  which  civilians  are  used  to  mask 
or  screen  attacks. 

c.  Use  of  riot  control  agents  in  rescue  mis- 
sions. The  use  of  riot  control  agents  would  be 
permissible  in  the  recovery  of  remotely  iso- 
lated personnel  such  as  downed  aircrews 
(and  passengers). 

d.  Use  of  riot  control  agents  in  rear-eche- 
lon areas  outside  the  combat  zone  to  protect 
convoys  from  civil  disturbances,  terrorists, 
and  paramilitary  organizations. 

The  President  intends  to  conform  U.S.  pol- 
icy to  this  position,  assuming  the  Senate  con- 
sents. 

Finally,  the  President,  under  an  earlier  di- 
rective still  in  force,  must  approve  in  ad- 
vance any  use  of  riot  control  agents  and 
chemical  herbicides  in  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  you  may  have 
several  specific  questions  concerning  this  pol- 
icy. I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  such 
questions  at  this  time  before  I  proceed  to 
the  section  of  my  statement  dealing  with  the 
Biological  Weapons  Convention. 

The  second  agreement  before  the  commit- 
tee is  the  Biological  Weapons  Convention  of 
1972.  The  full  title  is  the  Convention  on  the 
Prohibition  of  the  Development,  Production 
and  Stockpiling  of  Bacteriological  (Biologi- 
cal) and  Toxin  Weapons  and  on  Their  De- 
struction. As  the  title  suggests,  this  conven- 
tion completely  prohibits  biological  and  toxin 
weapons.  Since  it  provides  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  existing  weapons,  it  is  a  true  dis- 
armament measure. 

The  convention  is  entirely  consistent  with 
U.S.  policy  concerning  biological  and  toxin 
weapons,  since  the  U.S.  had  already  uni- 
laterally renounced  these  weapons  before  the 
convention  was  negotiated.  In  fact,  our  en- 
tire stockpile  of  biological  and  toxin  agents 
and  weapons  has  already  been  destroyed.  Our 


biological  warfare  facilities  have  been  con- 
verted to  peaceful  uses. 

Since  opening  the  convention  for  signa- 
ture in  April  1972,  110  nations  have  become 
signatories.  This  includes  all  members  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  all  members  of  NATO  ex- 
cept France.  In  order  for  this  treaty  to  come 
into  force  it  must  be  ratified  by  the  three 
depositaries — the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S.R. — and  at  least  19 
other  countries.  Enough  countries  have  now 
ratified,  some  36,  so  that  only  ratification  by 
depositaries  is  still  required.  The  British  have 
completed  all  the  parliamentary  procedures 
for  ratification  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
announced  that  it  intends  to  ratify  before  the 
end  of  1974.  It  is  particularly  important  that 
U.S.  ratification  be  accomplished  in  the  near 
future  so  that  we  will  not  be  the  ones  who 
prevent  this  treaty  from  coming  into  force. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  convention  to 
which  I  would  like  to  give  particular  atten- 
tion: the  question  of  verification.  Verification 
of  compliance  with  this  convention  in  coun- 
tries with  relatively  closed  societies  is  diffi- 
cult, particularly  for  the  prohibition  of  the 
development  of  these  weapons. 

Nevertheless,  in  our  judgment,  it  is  in  the 
net  interest  of  the  United  States  to  enter 
into  this  convention,  basically  for  three  rea- 
sons: 

— First,  the  military  utility  of  these  weap- 
ons is  dubious  at  best:  the  effects  are  unpre- 
dictable and  potentially  uncontrollable,  and 
there  exists  no  military  experience  concern- 
ing them.  Hence  the  prohibitions  of  this  con- 
vention do  not  deny  us  a  militarily  viable 
option,  and  verifiability  is  therefore  less 
important. 

— Second,  biological  weapons  are  partic- 
ularly repugnant  from  a  moral  point  of  view. 

— Third,  widespread  adherence  to  the  con- 
vention can  help  discourage  some  misguided 
competition  in  biological  weapons. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  without  such  a  pro- 
hibition, new  developments  in  the  biological 
sciences  might  give  rise  to  concern  because 
they  could  be  abused  for  weapons  purposes. 
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Such  anxieties  could  foster  secretive  mili- 
tary competition  in  a  field  of  science  that 
would  otherwise  remain  open  to  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  be  used  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  the  limited 
verifiability  of  this  convention  should  not  be 
misconstrued  as  a  precedent  for  other  arms 
limitation  agreements  where  these  special 
conditions  would  not  obtain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration  believes 
that  the  Biological  Weapons  Convention  rep- 
resents a  useful  arms  control  measure.  We 
hope  the  United  States  will  not  prevent  the 
treaty  from  entering  into  force  through  its 
failure  to  ratify.  By  failing  to  ratify,  we 
would  deny  ourselves  the  benefit  of  having 
other  countries  legally  committed  not  to  pro- 
duce weapons  that  we  have  already  given  up. 
And  we  would  deny  109  other  countries  the 
benefit  of  a  treaty  that  they  have  already 
signed. 

This  completes  my  prepared  statement.  I 
would  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  further 
questions  on  either  the  Geneva  Protocol  or 
the  Biological  Weapons  Convention. 
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International  Council  for  Exploration  of  the  Sea.  Re- 
port to  accompany  Ex.  V,  93-1.  S.  Ex.  Rept.  93-31. 
August  22,  1974.   3  pp. 

Science,  Technology,  and  American  Diplomacy. 
Brain  Drain:  A  Study  of  the  Persistent  Issue  of 
International  Scientific  Mobility.  Prepared  for 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Policy  and 
Scientific  Developments  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Divi- 
sion, Congressional  Research  Service,  Library  of 
Congress,  as  part  of  an  extended  study  of  the 
interactions  of  science  and  technology  with  United 
States   foreign   policy.     September   1974.    272   pp. 

Consular  Convention  With  the  Czechoslovak  Social- 
ist Republic.  Report  to  accompany  Ex.  A,  93-2. 
S.  Ex.  Rept.  93-32.    September  16,  1974.    5  pp. 

Temporary  Suspension  of  Duty  on  Catalysts  of 
Platinum  and  Carbon  Used  in  Producing  Capro- 
lactam.  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  13370.  S.  Rept. 
93-1176.    September  25,  1974.    4  pp. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Conservation 

Agreement  on  the  conservation  of  polar  bears.  Done 
at  Oslo  November  15,  1973.1 

Ratification    deposited:     Canada     (with    declara- 
tions), December  16,  1974. 

Customs 

Customs  convention  on  the  international  transport 
of  goods  under  cover  of  TIR  carnets,  with  an- 
nexes and  protocol  of  signature.  Done  at  Geneva 
January  15,  1959.  Entered  into  force  January  7, 
1960;  for  the  United  States  March  3,  1969.  TIAS 
6633. 
Accession  deposited:  Canada,  November  26,  1974. 

Meteorology 

Convention  of  the   World   Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion.    Done    at    Washington     October    11,    1947. 
Entered  into  force  March  23,  1950.    TIAS  2052. 
Accession  deposited:    Oman,  January  3,  1975. 

Nationality 

Protocol  relating  to  military  obligations  in  certain 
cases  of  double  nationality.  Done  at  The  Hague 
April  12,  1930.  Entered  into  force  May  25,  1937. 
50  Stat.  1317. 

Notification  of  succession:    Lesotho,  November  4, 
1974. 

Satellite   Communications   System 

Agreement  relating  to  the  International  Telecom- 
munications Satellite  Organization  (Intelsat), 
with  annexes.  Done  at  Washington  August  20, 
1971.  Entered  into  force  February  12,  1973.  TIAS 
7532. 
Accession  deposited:     Oman,  January   3,    1975. 

Operating  agreement  relating  to  the  International 
Telecommunications  Satellite  Organization  (Intel- 
sat), with  annex.  Done  at  Washington  August 
20,  1971.  Entered  into  force  February  12,  1973. 
TIAS  7532. 
Signature:    Oman,  January  3,   1975. 

Slavery 

Convention  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  and  slavery, 
as  amended  (TIAS  3532).  Concluded  at  Geneva 
September  25,  1926.  Entered  into  force  March  9, 
1927;  for  the  United  States  March  21,  1929.  46 
Stat.  2183. 

Notification  of  succession:    Lesotho,  November  4, 
1974. 


1  Not  in  force. 
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Supplementary  convention  on  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery, the  slave  trade,  and  institutions  and  practices 
similar  to  slavery.  Done  at  Geneva  September  7, 
1956.  Entered  into  force  April  30,  1957;  for  the 
United  States  December  6,  1967.  TIAS  6418. 
Notification  of  succession:  Lesotho,  November  4, 
1974. 

Trade 

Arrangement  regarding  international  trade  in  tex- 
tiles, with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  December 
20,  1973.  Entered  into  force  January  1,  1974, 
except  for  article  2,  paragraphs  2,  3,  and  4,  which 
entered  into  force  April  1,  1974.  TIAS  7840. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Brazil,  December  5,  1974. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  extending  the  wheat  trade 
convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat  agree- 
ment) 1971.  Done  at  Washington  April  2,  1974. 
Entered  into  force  June  19,  1974,  with  respect  to 
certain  provisions;  July  1,  1974,  with  respect  to 
other  provisions. 

Ratifications    deposited:     Austria,    December    27, 
1974;   Cuba    (with  declarations),  December  30, 
1974. 
Accession  deposited:  Bolivia,  December  27,  -1974. 

Wills 

Convention  providing  a  uniform  law  on  the  form  of 
an  international  will,  with  annex.  Done  at  Wash- 
ington October  26,  1973.1 

Signature:     Czechoslovakia    (with    a    statement), 
December  30,  1974. 

Women — Political   Rights 

Convention  on  the  political  rights  of  women.  Done 
at  New  York  March  31,  1953.  Entered  into  force 
July  7,  1954.2 

Accession    deposited:     Lesotho    (with    a    reserva- 
tion), November  4,  1974. 


BILATERAL 

China 

Agreement  regarding  the  holding  of  "The  Exhibi- 
tion of  Archeological  Finds  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China"  in  the  United  States,  with  annexes 
and  related  notes.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters 
at  Peking  October  28,  1974.  Entered  into  force 
October  28,  1974. 


Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  Peace 
Corps  program  in  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Suva  and  Tarawa 
November  12  and  20,  1974.  Entered  into  force 
November  20,  1974. 

Rwanda 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  Peace 
Corps  program  in  Rwanda.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Kigali  December  20,  1974.  Entered 
into  force  December  20,  1974. 


PUBLICATIONS 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


GPO  Sales  Publications 

Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or  stock 
number  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20U02.  A  25-percent  discount  is  made  on  orders  for 
100  or  more  copies  of  any  one  publication  mailed  to 
the  same  address.  Remittances,  payable  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  must  accompany 
orders.  Prices  shown  below,  which  include  domestic 
postage,  are  subject  to  change. 

Telecommunications — Promotion  of  Safety  on  the 
Great  Lakes  by  Means  of  Radio.  Agreement  with 
Canada.    TIAS  7837.    32  pp.   40<*.    (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 

7837). 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  Agree- 
ment with  South  Africa  amending  and  extending 
the  agreement  of  July  8,  1957,  as  amended  and 
extended.  TIAS  7845.  12  pp.  30tf.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 
7845). 

Patents.  Second  revision  of  the  implementing  pro- 
cedures for  the  agreement  for  safeguarding  of 
secrecy  of  inventions  relating  to  defense.  TIAS  7853. 
32  pp.  50tf.    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7853). 

Narcotic  Drugs — Detection  of  Opium  Poppy  Culti- 
vation. Agreement  with  Mexico.  TIAS  7863.  7  pp. 
25e\  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7863). 

Atomic  Energy — Application  of  Safeguards  Pursuant 
to  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.  Protocol  with  Aus- 
tralia suspending  the  agreement  of  September  26, 
1966.   TIAS  7865.   3  pp.   25tf.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7865). 
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Secretary  Kissinger  Interviewed  for  Business  Week  Magazine 


Following  is  the  transcript  of  an  interview 
ivith  Secretary  Kissinger  on  December  23  by 
Business  Week  Editor  in  Chief  Lewis  H. 
Young,  Washington  Bureau  Chief  Robert  E. 
Farrell,  and  Boyd  France,  State  Department 
correspondent  for  the  magazine,  which  was 
published  in  the  January  13  issue  of  Business 
Week. 

Press    release    2    dated    January   2 

Q.  Until  recently  it  ivas  the  U.S.  position 
that  the  energy  crisis  coidd  be  solved  only  by 
an  immediate  and  substantial  reduction  in  the 
price  of  imported  oil.  Why  has  that  policy 
changed? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  would  disagree  with 
the  word  "immediate."  It  has  been  the  U.S. 
position  that  the  energy  crisis  cannot  be  fun- 
damentally changed  without  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  oil.  This  remains  our 
view.  It  is  also  our  view  that  the  prospects 
for  an  immediate  reduction  in  oil  prices  are 
poor.  I  have  always  had  the  most  serious 
doubts  that  an  immediate  reduction  in  oil 
prices  could  be  achieved,  because  I  did  not 
see  the  incentives  for  the  oil  producers  to  do 
this  in  the  absence  of  consumer  solidarity.  A 
reduction  in  energy  prices  is  important.  It 
must  be  achieved,  and  we  must  organize  our- 
selves to  bring  it  about  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Q.  Why  tuas  it  impossible  to  reduce  the 
price  of  oil  immediately? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Because  in  the  ab- 
sence of  consumer  solidarity,  pressures  re- 
quired to  bring  oil  prices  down  would  create 
a  political  crisis  of  the  first  magnitude.  And 
this  would  tempt  other  consuming  countries 
simply  stepping  into  the  vacuum  created  by 
the  United  States  and  would  therefore  not  be 
effective. 


Q.  Can  you  describe  the  kind  of  political 
problems  that  would  develop  without  con- 
sumer solidarity? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  only  chance  to 
bring  oil  prices  down  immediately  would  be 
massive  political  warfare  against  countries 
like  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran  to  make  them 
risk  their  political  stability  and  maybe  their 
security  if  they  did  not  cooperate.  That  is  too 
high  a  price  to  pay  even  for  an  immediate  re- 
duction in  oil  prices. 

If  you  bring  about  an  overthrow  of  the  ex- 
isting system  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  a  Qadhafi 
takes  over,  or  if  you  break  Iran's  image  of 
being  capable  of  resisting  outside  pressures, 
you're  going  to  open  up  political  trends 
which  could  defeat  your  economic  objectives. 
Economic  pressures  or  incentives,  on  the 
other  hand,  take  time  to  organize  and  cannot 
be  effective  without  consumer  solidarity. 
Moreover,  if  we  had  created  the  political  cri- 
sis that  I  described,  we  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  had  to  do  it  against  the  opposi- 
tion of  Europe,  Japan,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  In  your  University  of  Chicago  speech 
[Nov.  1U,  197J+],  you  said,  "The  price  of  oil 
will  come  down  only  when  objective  condi- 
tions for  a  reduction  are  created,  and  not  be- 
fore." What  are  these  objective  conditions, 
and  vjhen  do  you  think  they  will  be  achieved? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  objective  condi- 
tions depend  upon  a  number  of  factors:  One, 
a  degree  of  consumer  solidarity  that  makes 
the  consumers  less  vulnerable  to  the  threat  of 
embargo  and  to  the  dangers  of  financial  col- 
lapse. Secondly,  a  systematic  effort  at  energy 
conservation  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  im- 
pose difficult  choices  on  the  producing  coun- 
tries. Thirdly,  institutions  of  financial  soli- 
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darity  so  that  individual  countries  are  not  so 
obsessed  by  their  sense  of  impotence  that 
they  are  prepared  to  negotiate  on  the  pro- 
ducers' terms.  Fourth,  and  most  important, 
to  bring  in  alternative  sources  of  energy  as 
rapidly  as  possible  so  that  that  combination 
of  new  discoveries  of  oil,  new  oil-producing 
countries,  and  new  sources  of  energy  creates 
a  supply  situation  in  which  it  will  be  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  the  cartel  to  operate.  We 
think  the  beginning  of  this  will  occur  within 
two  to  three  years. 

Q.  Over  the  past  year  the  oil  producers 
have  been  able  to  cut  back  production  as  de- 
mand has  declined.  Doesn't  that  indicate  that 
conservation  alone  ivill  not  break  the  oil  car- 
tel? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Yes,  but  there's  a 
limit  beyond  which  that  cannot  go.  Many 
producers  are  dependent  on  their  revenues 
for  economic  development.  Countries  which 
can  cut  production  most  painlessly  are  those 
that  are  simply  piling  up  balances.  Countries 
that  need  oil  revenues  for  their  economic  de- 
velopment, like  Algeria,  Iran,  and  Venezuela, 
do  not  have  an  unlimited  capacity  to  cut 
their  production.  If  the  production  of  these 
countries  is  cut  by  any  significant  percentage, 
their  whole  economic  development  plan  will 
be  in  severe  jeopardy.  Therefore  the  problem 
of  distributing  the  cuts  is  going  to  become 
more  and  more  severe.  I  understand  that 
Libya  has  already  had  to  take  a  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  the  reductions,  which  it 
can  do  because  it  has  really  no  means  of 
spending  all  its  income.  In  the  absence  of  an 
Arab-Israeli  explosion,  Saudi  Arabia's  incen- 
tive to  cut  production  indefinitely  is  limited 
for  political  reasons.  Other  countries  will 
have  less  and  less  of  an  economic  incentive 
to  cut  production.  As  the  number  of  OPEC 
[Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries] countries  increases  and  as  alternative 
sources  come  in,  I  think  these  cuts  will  grow 
increasingly  difficult  to  distribute. 

Q.  Are  the  conservation  goals  to  cut  some- 
thing like  3  million  barrels  a  day  in  1975 
enough ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  3  million  bar- 


rels a  day  will  be  enough,  plus  alternative 
sources,  plus  an  increase  in  later  years.  We 
have  to  continue  this  conservation  over  the 
years. 

Q.  Are  the  Europeans  accepting  your  pro- 
posal for  a  1-million-barrel-a-day  cut  by  the 
United  States  and  a  2-million-barrel-a-day 
cut  by  the  other  consumers?  Or  are  they 
pressing  for  a  more  equal  distribution  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  to  announce 
our  conservation  plans  more  concretely  be- 
fore we  will  have  an  effective  negotiating  po- 
sition with  the  Europeans.  I  believe  that  the 
major  objective  of  our  strategy  can  be  im- 
plemented, and  the  desire  of  some  European 
countries  for  a  consumer-producer  confer- 
ence can  be  used  to  accelerate  consumer  co- 
operation. We  will  not  go  to  a  consumer-pro- 
ducer conference  without  prior  agreement  on 
consumer  cooperation. 

Q.  Are  there  any  political  pressures  the 
United  States  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  oil 
cartel  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  A  country  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  United  States  is  never  with- 
out political  recourse.  Certainly  countries 
will  have  to  think  twice  about  raising  their 
prices,  because  it  would  certainly  involve 
some  political  cost.  But  I  don't  want  to  go 
into  this  very  deeply. 

Q.  Businessmen  ask  why  we  haven't  been 
able  to  exploit  King  Faisal's  fear  of  commu- 
nism to  help  lower  prices. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  a  delicate 
problem  there.  It  is  to  maintain  the  relation- 
ship of  friendship  that  they  have  felt  for  us, 
yet  make  clear  the  consequences  of  these 
prices  on  the  structure  of  the  West  and  of 
the  non-Communist  world. 

I  think  we  will  find  that  Saudi  Arabia  will 
not  be  the  leader  in  the  reduction  of  prices 
but  that  it  will  not  be  an  impediment  to  a  re- 
duction if  enough  momentum  can  be  created 
in  the  Arab  world — indeed,  it  will  be  dis- 
creetly encouraging. 

The  Saudi  Government  has  performed  the 
enormously  skillful  act  of  surviving  in  a  lead- 
ership  position   in   an   increasingly   radical 
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Arab  world.  It  is  doing  that  by  carefully  bal- 
ancing itself  among  the  various  factions  and 
acting  as  a  resultant  of  a  relation  of  forces 
and  never  getting  too  far  out  ahead.  There- 
fore I  never  for  a  moment  believed,  nor  do  I 
believe  today,  that  the  lead  in  cutting  prices 
will  be  taken  by  Saudi  Arabia.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Saudis  will  happily  support  a  cut 
in  prices  proposed  by  others.  The  Saudis  have 
no  interest  in  keeping  up  prices.  They  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  their  income  today. 

Q.  But  all  along  it  has  seemed  that  the 
Saudis  have  taken  the  lead  in  saying  they 
want  to  get  the  price  of  oil  doivn  and  that 
has  never  happened.  In  fact  the  joke  is  we 
can't  take  another  cut  in  oil  prices  from  the 
Saudis  because  we  can't  afford  it. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  that's  true. 
I  have  always  assessed  the  Saudi  statements 
in  the  context  of  their  positioning  them- 
selves in  a  general  constellation  of  forces. 
In  my  opinion,  they  will  not  take  the  lead. 
But  they  will  not  oppose  it. 

Q.  Who  is  likely  to  take  the  lead,  or  what 
producer  nations? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  is  my  opinion 
that  a  reduction  in  prices  cannot  come  from 
Iran  alone,  though  its  voice  is  important, 
given  the  powerful  personality  of  the  Shah. 

Among  the  Arab  countries  Algeria  is  im- 
portant; Kuwait  could  be  important;  Syria, 
even  though  it's  not  an  OPEC  country,  has 
a  moral  influence  for  political  reasons.  But 
it  will  not  come,  in  my  view,  from  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  something  that 
coidd  happen  in  the  Arab-Israeli  situation 
that  coidd  residt  in  a  reduction  in  oil  prices? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Not  really.  I  think 
that  if  the  situation  deteriorates  there  could 
be  a  reduction  in  supply.  I  don't  believe  it  is 
wise  for  us  to  try  to  sell  the  Israeli  conces- 
sions for  a  reduction  in  oil  prices,  because 
this  would  create  the  basis  for  pressures  in 
the  opposite  direction  during  a  stalemate. 
Every  time  the  OPEC  countries  want  some- 
thing from  us  politically,  they  could  threaten 
to  raise  the  prices  again. 
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Q.  So  there's  nothing  tied  to  the  Jeru- 
salem problem  or  the  refugee  problem  that 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  the  price  of 
oil? 


Secretary    Kissinger: 
been  raised. 


No,    it   has   never 


Q.  Many  bankers  claim  that  all  the 
schemes  for  recycling  oil  money — including 
the  one  you  suggested  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  speech — are  only  band-aids  because 
each  scheme  piles  bad  debt  on  top  of  good. 
Most  of  the  countries  have  no  way  to  ever 
repay  the  loans.  Do  you  see  how  the  $25 
billion  fund  you  proposed  ivould  be  repaid? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  two  prob- 
lems. We  have  an  economic  problem,  and  we 
have  a  political  problem.  The  political  prob- 
lem is  that  the  whole  Western  world,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  United  States, 
is  suffering  from  political  malaise,  from 
inner  uncertainty  and  a  lack  of  direction. 
This  also  affects  economic  conditions  because 
it  means  that  you  have  no  settled  expecta- 
tions for  the  future  and  therefore  a  lowered 
willingness  to  take  risks. 

One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  our 
energy  policy  is  to  restore  among  the  indus- 
trialized countries  some  sense  that  they  can 
master  their  own  fate.  And  even  if  this 
would  involve  some  questionable  debts,  these 
are  debts  that  have  to  be  met  somehow. 
It  would  be  enormously  important  for  the 
general  cohesion  of  the  industrialized  world, 
and  for  its  capacity  to  deal  with  the  future, 
that  they  are  dealt  with  systematically  and 
not  as  the  outgrowth  of  some  crisis.  More- 
over, one  way  of  disciplining  some  of  the 
industrial  countries  is  by  the  conditions  that 
are  attached  to  the  funds  that  might  be 
available. 

Q.  Where  woidd  this  $25  billion  come 
from,  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  United  States, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  small 
sums  from  other  countries. 

Q.  But  the  United  States  and  West  Ger- 
many woidd  bear  the  brunt? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That's  probably  true. 
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But  you  have  to  look  at  it  as  a  guarantee 
rather  than  as  a  debt. 

Q.  Will  this  require  congressional  ap- 
proval? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I'm  told  that  we 
could  actually  do  it  by  borrowing  and  not 
require  congressional  approval.  However, 
we  have  decided  that  in  undertaking  even 
potential  obligations  of  this  magnitude  we'd 
better  seek  some  congressional  concurrence. 

Q.  Hoiv  long  will  it  take  this  program  to 
really  get  rolling? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  will  not  go  to  a 
producer-consumer  conference  without  hav- 
ing this  program  well  established.  If  we 
don't  have  consumer  solidarity,  we're  better 
off  conducting  bilateral  negotiations  with 
the  producers.  However,  I  think  that  within 
the  next  three  months — by  the  end  of  March 
certainly — the  major  elements  of  our  pro- 
gram will  be  in  place. 

Q.  Who  will  have  the  job  of  getting  these 
elements  in  place? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Our  new  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Economic  Affairs,  Mr.  [Charles 
W.]  Robinson;  Tom  Enders  [Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs 
Thomas  0.  Enders] .  Of  course,  the  Treasury 
Department  has  a  vital  role.  Secretary  [of 
the  Treasury  William  E.]  Simon  has  been 
intimately  associated  with  the  entire  pro- 
gram. We  have  a  committee  dealing  with 
the  international  implications  of  the  oil 
crisis.  It  is  composed  of  myself,  Simon, 
Bennett  [Jack  F.  Bennett,  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs], 
Robinson,  Ingersoll  [Deputy  Secretary  of 
State  Robert  S.  Ingersoll],  Burns  [Arthur 
F.  Burns,  Chairman,  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System].  Another 
committee,  under  Secretary  [of  the  Interior 
Rogers  C.  B.]  Morton,  links  domestic  and 
international  policy. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  discussion  with  the 
Soviets  about  what  their  position  wotdd  be 
if  there  were  a  confrontation  between  the 


oil  cartel  and  the  Western  consumer  govern- 
ments? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  foolish  question  to  ask  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  Arabs  are  using 
their  petrodollars  to  force  a  favorable  reso- 
lution of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  think  they've 
done  it  up  to  now.  If  we  don't  have  consumer 
solidarity  that  may  happen  eventually. 

Q.  There  was  some  concern  last  month 
about  the  British  pound. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I've  seen  these  re- 
ports. They  were  denied.  It  is  certainly  an 
option  they  have.  And  that  is  one  reason 
why  we  are  so  determined  to  create  institu- 
tions of  financial  solidarity;  because  if  you 
have  these  institutions,  then  that  sort  of 
pressure  will  not  be  possible.  The  producers 
could  not  take  on  one  currency  then. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  we  may  have  to 
engage  in  an  emergency  financial  bailout  of 
Italy  or  Britain  before  the  financial  facility 
is  in  place? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Very  possibly,  in 
this  sense,  the  proposed  facility  merely  insti- 
tutionalizes what  will  have  to  happen  any- 
way, because  if  present  trends  continue, 
there  will  have  to  be  a  bailout  sooner  or 
later.  But  it  makes  a  lot  of  difference 
whether  you  bail  somebody  out  in  an  emer- 
gency and  therefore  enhance  the  sense  of 
vulnerability  and  create  conditions  for  a  new 
emergency.  Or  whether,  having  perceived 
the  emergency,  you  can  convey  to  the  public 
that  there  is  a  structure  that  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  master  your  fate  and  to  deal  with 
difficulties   institutionally. 

Q.  How  do  you  rate  the  chances  for  an- 
other Arab-Israeli  war  in  the  spring? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  In  the  absence  of  a 
political  settlement  there  is  always  the  dan- 
ger of  another  Arab-Israeli  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  war  is  talked  about  much  too 
loosely.    Both   sides   lost  grievously  in   the 
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last  war.  Neither  side  really  won.  I  think 
the  readiness  of  either  side  to  go  to  war  is 
often  exaggerated.  I  also  believe  that  there 
is  some  possibility  of  political  progress  be- 
fore the  spring. 

Q.  Then  yon  don't  anticipate  the  possi- 
bility of  another  oil  embargo  soon? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Not  unless  there  is 
a  war. 

Q.  Well,  iv hat  about  after  the  spring? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  anticipate  an 
oil  embargo  in  the  absence  of  war.  I  am 
not  even  sure  of  an  oil  embargo  in  the  event 
of  a  war.  It  would  now  be  a  much  more 
serious  decision  than  it  was  the  last  time. 
We're  now  engaged  in  rather  delicate  nego- 
tiations and  these  still  show  promise,  so  why 
speculate  about  their  failure  while  they're 
still  in  train? 

Q.  The  Shah  of  Iran  has  indicated  that 
in  the  next  war  he'd  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Arabs.  Does  this  represent  to  you  a  shift- 
ing of  forces  over  there? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  would  have  to  ana- 
lyze exactly  what  he  said.  In  the  past  the 
Shah  maintained  a  rather  neutral  position. 
What  he  means  by  being  on  the  side  of  the 
Arabs  I  would  have  to  understand  a  little 
better.  But  obviously  the  trends  in  the  Mos- 
lem world  are  in  the  direction  of  greater 
solidarity. 

Q.  Have  the  Israelis  indicated  to  you  a 
ivillingness  to  give  back  the  oil  lands  in  the 
Sinai  they  captured  in  the  1967  war? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  want  to  go 
into  the  details  of  any  specific  ideas  the 
Israelis  may  have  suggested,  but  the  Israelis 
have  indicated  their  willingness  to  make 
some  further  territorial  withdrawals. 

Q.  One  of  the  things  we  also  hear  from 
businessmen  is  that  in  the  long  run  the  only 
answer  to  the  oil  cartel  is  some  sort  of  mili- 
tary action.  Have  you  considered  military 
action  on  oil? 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  Military  action  on 
oil  prices? 

Q.  Yes. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  A  very  dangerous 
course.  We  should  have  learned  from  Viet- 
Nam  that  it  is  easier  to  get  into  a  war  than 
to  get  out  of  it.  I  am  not  saying  that  there's 
no  circumstance  where  we  would  not  use 
force.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  use  it  in  the 
case  of  a  dispute  over  price;  it's  another 
where  there  is  some  actual  strangulation  of 
the  industrialized  world. 

Q.  Do  you  worry  about  what  the  Soviets 
would  do  in  the  Middle  East  if  there  were 
any  military  action  against  the  cartel? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  think  this 
is  a  good  thing  to  speculate  about.  Any  Pres- 
ident who  would  resort  to  military  action  in 
the  Middle  East  without  worrying  what  the 
Soviets  would  do  would  have  to  be  reckless. 
The  question  is  to  what  extent  he  would 
let  himself  be  deterred  by  it.  But  you  can- 
not say  you  would  not  consider  what  the 
Soviets  would  do.  I  want  to  make  clear, 
however,  that  the  use  of  force  would  be 
considered  only  in  the  gravest  emergency. 

Q.  What  do  you  expect  is  going  to  be 
achieved  in  the  first  meeting  between  the 
consumers  and  the  producers? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  industrialized 
nations  suffer  in  general  from  the  illusion 
that  talk  is  a  substitute  for  substance.  And 
what  might  happen  is  used  as  an  excuse  for 
not  doing  what  can  happen.  What  can  hap- 
pen at  a  consumer-producer  meeting  depends 
entirely  upon  whether  the  consumers  manage 
to  bring  about  concrete  cooperation  and 
whether  they  can  concert  common  posi- 
tions before  the  conference.  In  the  absence  of 
these  two  conditions,  the  consumer-producer 
conference  will  not  take  place  with  our  par- 
ticipation. If  it  did  take  place,  it  would  only 
repeat  in  a  multilateral  forum  the  bilateral 
dialogues  that  are  already  going  on. 

There  is  too  much  talk  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  no  consumer-producer  dialogue  now. 
There's  plenty  of  dialogue.    We  talk  to  all 
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of  the  producers.  We  have  excellent  rela- 
tions with  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
Europeans  are  talking  to  the  producers ;  the 
Japanese  are  talking  to  the  producers. 

We  do  not  suffer  from  the  absence  of  dia- 
logue, but  from  the  absence  of  a  systematic 
approach,  the  lack  of  a  clear  direction  in 
which  to  go.  If  you  don't  have  a  systematic 
coordinated  approach,  then  a  consumer- 
producer  conference  can  only  repeat  in  a 
multilateral  forum  under  worse  circum- 
stances what  is  already  going  on  bilaterally. 
So  you  ought  to  ask  me  the  question  again 
in  about  two  months,  when  we're  further 
down  the  road. 

But  I  want  to  make  absolutely  clear  that 
the  United  States  is  willing  to  have  this 
conference.  It  is  in  fact  eager  to  have  a 
consumer-producer  dialogue.  In  our  original 
proposals  to  the  Washington  Energy  Con- 
ference in  February,  we  argued  that  con- 
sumer cooperation  must  lead  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  a  consumer-producer  dialogue.  At 
that  time  we  envisaged  it  for  the  fall  of  1974. 
But  we  also  want  the  dialogue  to  be  serious 
and  concrete. 

It  must  deal  with  the  problem  of  recycling. 
It  must  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  less 
developed  countries.  It  must  deal  with  the 
problem  of  price  over  a  period  of  time.  In 
terms  of  the  producers,  we  can  consider 
some  assurance  of  long-term  development 
for  them.  But  all  this  requires  some  very 
careful  preparation. 

Q.  Does  President  Giscard  d'Estaing  now 
share  our  views  as  to  how  the  consumer- 
producer  conference  should  go  forward? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It's  my  impression 
that  he  shares  it.  Of  course  he  has  to  speak 
for  himself.  But  he  can  be  under  no  mis- 
apprehension of  our  view  of  the  matter. 

Q.  Many  people  have  felt  that  the  U.N. 
meeting  on  population  in  Bucharest  last 
summer  and  the  meeting  on  food  in  Rome 
were  unsuccessful  because  there  were  too 
many  countries  represented  at  them.  Will 
this  problem  plague  the  oil  meetings,  too? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  None  of  the  organiz- 
ing countries  have  yet  decided  how  many 


countries  to  invite  and  in  what  manner  to 
conduct  the  negotiations.  Personally,  I  would 
favor  a  rather  small  negotiating  group,  but 
we  will  not  make  an  issue  of  it.  A  lot  of 
countries  will  favor  this  in  theory  until  they 
come  to  the  problem  of  whom  to  invite  and 
whom  to  exclude,  so  the  tendency  will  be 
toward  expanding  the  membership.  In  gen- 
eral I  would  say  the  larger  the  membership 
the  more  unwieldy  the  procedures  are  likely 
to  be  and  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to 
achieve  a  consensus. 

We  worked  hard  to  make  the  World  Food 
Conference  a  success.  I  think  that  the  pro- 
posals we  made  in  Rome  will  probably  be 
the  basis  of  food  policy  for  some  time  to 
come.  Our  basic  point  was  that  there  already 
exists  a  large  global  food  deficit  which  is 
certain  to  grow.  The  gap  cannot  be  closed 
by  the  United  States  alone  or  even  primarily. 
Whether  our  food  aid  is  4  million  tons  or  3 
million  tons  is  important  for  moral  and  hu- 
manitarian reasons ;  it  is  not  decisive  in  deal- 
ing with  the  world  food  deficit,  which  is  al- 
ready approaching  25  million  tons  and  which 
can  grow  to   80   million   tons  in  10  years. 

What  we  need  is  a  systematic  effort  to 
increase  world  food  production,  especially 
in  the  less  developed  countries,  to  have  the 
exporting  countries  organize  themselves  so 
that  they  know  where  to  put  their  efforts, 
and  to  improve  world  food  distribution  and 
financing.  That  was  the  major  thrust  of 
our  ideas. 

In  addition,  we're  willing  to  give  the  max- 
imum food  aid  that  our  economy  can  stand. 
But  food  aid  by  the  United  States  cannot  be 
decisive.  It's  a  pity  that  it  turned  out  to  be 
the  principal  issue  in  the  public  debate. 
What  happened  after  the  conference  in  terms 
of  setting  up  food  reserves,  exporters  groups, 
and  so  forth  actually  indicates  that  prog- 
ress is  being  made.  The  conference  was 
quite  successful,  but  the  focus  of  some  of 
the  domestic  debate  was  off  center. 

Q.  What  policy  do  you  think  the  world  has 
to  adopt  for  making  sure  countries  have  ac- 
cess to  raw  materials? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Last  year  at  the 
special  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  I 
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pointed  out  that  we  are  facing  a  substantial 
change  in  world  economic  patterns.  In  the 
past,  even  the  very  recent  past,  almost  all 
producing  countries  were  afraid  of  sur- 
pluses. We're  now  in  a  period  in  which  the 
idea  of  surpluses  will  seem  a  relic  of  a  golden 
era.  The  pressures  of  population,  industriali- 
zation, and  increasing  interdependence  of 
the  world  economy  impose  on  us  some  form 
of  rational  planning  and  interaction. 

I  proposed  a  systematic  study  of  world 
resources,  of  raw  materials,  to  obtain  a 
systematic  estimate  of  what  we  will  be  up 
against,  even  with  good  will,  over  a  period 
of  the  next  decade  or  so.  I  believe  that  we 
need  the  sort  of  coherent  approach  which  is 
now  being  attempted  in  the  field  of  energy; 
it  will  either  be  imposed  on  us  or  we  will 
have  to  take  the  lead  in  developing  it  in 
other  fields,  including  food.  One  of  our 
efforts  at  the  Rome  food  conference  was  to 
show  how  a  constructive  approach  might 
work  in  contrast  to  a  restrictive  cartel  ap- 
proach of  the  energy  producers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  any  legis- 
lation in  the  United  States  because  the  food 
sihiation,  in  which  we  have  the  position  of 
the  OPEC  countries,  is  an  explosive  political 
question  domestically? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We're  going  to  face 
a  problem.  We  have  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  Congress  about  the  proper 
relationship  between  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  functions — what  Congress  should 
legislate  and  what  should  be  left  to  execu- 
tive discretion.  The  attempt  to  prescribe 
every  detail  of  policy  by  congressional  action 
can,  over  a  period  of  time,  so  stultify  flexi- 
bility that  you  have  no  negotiating  room  left 
at  all.  We  recognize  that  the  Congress  must 
exercise  ultimate  policy  control.  But  what 
is  meant  by  that,  how  much  detail,  is  what 
we  intend  to  discuss  very  seriously  with  the 
congressional  leadership  when  it  reassem- 
bles. I  would  hope  that  the  Congress  would 
keep  in  mind  that  we  need  some  flexibility. 

Now  back  to  your  question  of  how  we  can 
allocate  food  for  use  abroad  and  yet  not 
drive  food  prices  too  high  in  this  country. 
That's  a  tough  problem.    We  have  to  make 


decisions  on  that  periodically  in  the  light  of 
crop  reports,  in  the  light  of  sustainable 
prices.  Suppose  we  put  on  export  controls 
that  drove  the  prices  down  domestically, 
then  we  would  also  have  a  problem.  We 
have  to  be  prepared  to  pay  some  domestic 
price  for  our  international  position. 

If  Japan  were  suddenly  cut  off  from  major 
imports  of  American  agricultural  goods,  you 
would  almost  certainly  have  a  dramatic  re- 
orientation of  Japanese  political  life.  That 
would  have  profound  economic  consequences 
for  us  also  over  a  period  of  time.  They  may 
not  be  measurable  today,  they  certainly  are 
not  fully  demonstrable,  but  the  consequences 
are  certain. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  undermine  your 
domestic  position  totally  in  the  sense  that 
the  American  public  thinks  the  high  food 
prices  are  largely  due  to  foreign  sales,  then 
you  have  another  unmanageable  problem.  On 
the  whole,  the  United  States  is  a  healthy 
society,  so  that  the  national  leadership,  if 
it  explains  its  position  properly,  has  a  good 
chance  of  carrying  the  day. 

Q.  Hoiv  long  do  you  think  the  economies 
of  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France 
can  go  without  serious  trouble  because  of 
the  strains  imposed  by  the  oil  deficits? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  All  West  European 
economies,  with  the  exception  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  are  going  to  be  in 
more  or  less  serious  trouble  within  the  next 
18  months.  Which  is  another  reason  for 
striving  for  a  much  closer  coordination  of 
economic  policies. 

Q.  Can  this  economic  trouble  lead  to  po- 
litical trouble? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Without  any  ques- 
tion. Every  government  is  judged  not  only 
by  its  performance  but  whether  it  is  believed 
to  be  trying  to  master  the  real  problems  be- 
fore it.  F.  D.  Roosevelt  could  go  along  for 
several  years  without  a  great  improvement  in 
the  economic  conditions  because  the  public 
believed  he  was  dealing  with  the  problems. 
The  danger  of  purely  national  policies  is  that 
they  are  patently  inadequate  for  dealing  with 
economic  problems — especially  in  Europe — 
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and  as  the  sense  of  impotence  magnifies,  the 
whole  political  base  will  erode. 

As  it  is,  the  Communist  vote  in  Italy,  and 
to  some  extent  in  France,  has  remained  con- 
stant regardless  of  economic  conditions.  A 
substantial  proportion  of  the  population  has 
felt  sufficiently  disaffected  with  the  system, 
even  when  the  system  was  performing  well, 
that  they  voted  Communist  in  order  to  keep 
pressure  on.  As  the  Communist  vote  grows, 
the  flexibility  of  the  political  system  dimin- 
ishes. Economic  decline  in  Europe  would 
therefore  have  serious  political  consequences. 

Q.  There  appears  to  be  a  rise  in  enthusi- 
asm for  the  far  right,  too,  a  feeling  that  ivhat 
is  needed  is  an  authoritative  man  that  can 
cope  ivith  these  labor  problems,  these  infla- 
tion problems,  et  cetera. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  If  you  have  a  major 
economic  crisis,  the  emergence  of  authori- 
tarian governments  of  the  left  or  the  right  is 
a  distinct  possibility. 

Q.  In  Europe,  the  charge  is  made  that  you 
have  sold  out  Western  civilization  for  18 
months  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Why  do 
Europeans  feel  this  hostility  toward  the 
United  States  and  toivard  you  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  of  course  I'd 
like  to  know  who  these  Europeans  are — for 
my  own  education.  What  would  they  have 
had  us  do? 

Q.  They're  talking  about  military  action. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  governments  they  represent 
systematically  opposed  every  move  we  made 
in  the  Middle  East;  every  strong  action  that 
was  taken  in  the  Middle  East  was  taken  by 
the  United  States.  Had  we  taken  military  ac- 
tion in  the  Middle  East,  we  would  have  faced 
violent  opposition  from  their  own  govern- 
ments. 

Our  difficulty  in  the  Middle  East  is  caused 
in  part  by  our  inability  to  organize  coopera- 
tion even  for  nonmilitary  action.  The  efforts 
the  administration  made  diplomatically  to  lift 
the  oil  embargo  reduced,  at  least  for  a  time, 
the  dangers  in  the  Middle  East.  It  gave  ev- 
eryone a  breathing  space.  We  gave  up  noth- 


ing. Except  the  possibility  of  military  ac- 
tion, which  was  a  chimerical  idea. 

When  we  went  on  a  military  alert  for  one 
day,  we  were  accused  of  having  done  it  for 
political  reasons.  Was  it  conceivable  that  in 
the  middle  of  Watergate  the  United  States 
take  military  action?  And  for  what  purpose? 

Why  are  the  Europeans  so  hostile  to  the 
United  States?  I  think  they  suffer  from  an 
enormous  feeling  of  insecurity.  They  recog- 
nize that  their  safety  depends  on  the  United 
States,  their  economic  well-being  depends  on 
the  United  States,  and  they  know  that  we're 
essentially  right  in  what  we're  doing.  So  the 
sense  of  impotence,  the  inability  to  do  domes- 
tically what  they  know  to  be  right,  produces 
a  certain  peevishness  which  always  stops  just 
short  of  policy  actions.  No  foreign  minister 
ever  says  this. 

Q.  Even  though  the  trade  bill  has  been 
passed,  do  you  think  the  economic  difficulties 
here  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  will 
make  it  possible  to  reduce  tariffs  and  non- 
tariff  barriers? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  it  is  essential 
that  we  go  into  these  trade  negotiations  with 
the  attitude  of  creating  a  new  international 
trading  system.  It  is  the  only  hope  we  have 
of  avoiding  the  political  consequences  we 
talked  about  earlier.  If  we  begin  to  draw 
into  ourselves,  we  will  cause  a  loss  of  con- 
fidence. We  must  act  as  if  these  problems 
can  be  overcome.  Maybe  they  can't  be,  but 
they  will  never  be  licked  if  we  do  not  build 
a  new  international  economic  environment 
with  some  conviction. 

Q.  Will  Congress'  restrictions  on  Export- 
Import  Bank  credits  have  any  impact  on 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  detente? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  congressional 
restrictions  have  deprived  the  United  States 
of  important  and  maybe  fundamental  lever- 
age. The  Soviet  Union  was  much  more  in- 
terested in  credits  than  it  was  in  trade, 
because  for  the  next  four  or  five  years  it 
will  have  very  little  to  give  in  reciprocal 
trade. 

And  this  is  one  of  those  examples  I  had 
in  mind  before.   If  the  Congress  cannot  trust 
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the  executive  enough  to  use  its  credit  au- 
thority with  discretion,  then  Congress  will 
not  be  able  to  deal  with  the  problem  by  the 
sort  of  restrictions  it  put  on — aimed  at  de- 
priving the  credit  authority  granted  by  Con- 
gress of  any  effective  meaning. 

Three  hundred  million  dollars  over  a  pe- 
riod of  four  years  is  simply  not  enough  to 
use  as  a  bargaining  chip  with  a  major  coun- 
try. It  has  no  significant  impact  on  its  econ- 
omy, and  therefore  it  is  the  surest  guarantee 
it  will  be  wasted. 

For  two  years,  against  the  opposition  of 
most  newspapers,  we  refused  to  extend 
credit  to  the  Soviet  Union  until  there  was 
an  amelioration  of  its  foreign  policy  conduct. 
You  remember  various  congressional  amend- 
ments were  introduced  urging  us  to  liberal- 
ize trade.  The  corollary  of  this  was  if  there 
was  more  moderate  Soviet  conduct,  trade 
and  credits  could  open  up.  I  believe  that 
the  recent  Soviet  statements  on  Jewish  emi- 
gration have  been  caused,  in  part,  by  Soviet 
disappointment  with  the  credit  restrictions. 

But  beyond  that,  a  President  who  has  only 
$300  million  of  credit  flexibility  over  four 
years  is  forced  in  a  crisis  more  and  more  to 
rely  on  diplomatic  or  military  pressures.  He 
has  no  other  cards.  The  economic  card  has 
been  effectively  removed  from  his  hand. 

Q.  We  were  intrigued  by  the  timing  of  the 
Soviet  statement;  it  came  when  the  trade 
bill  was  still  in  conference. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  the  Soviets 
wanted  to  make  clear  ahead  of  time  what 
their  attitude  was  so  later  they  could  not  be 
accused  of  having  doublecrossed  us. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Soviet  disappoint- 
ment over  credits  will  cause  a  hardening  of 
their  position  on  emigration  of  Jews? 

Secretary  Kissiyiger:  If  these  trends  con- 
tinue in  the  United  States,  you  can  expect 
a  general  hardening  of  the  Soviet  position 
across  the  board  over  a  period  of  time.  They 
will  not  go  back  to  the  cold  war  in  one  day. 
But  there  are  many  things  the  Soviet  Union 
could  do  that  would  make  our  position  much 
more  complicated.  What  could  happen  in 
Europe,   in  the  Middle   East,  in   Southeast 


Asia,  if  the  Soviet  Union  pursued  a  policy 
of  maximizing  our  difficulties?  Most  of  the 
criticism  leveled  at  the  Soviet  Union  these 
days  is  that  they  are  not  solving  our  difficul- 
ties, not  that  they  are  exacerbating  them. 
I  think  the  restrictions  on  Exim  credits  will 
have  an  unfortunate  effect  on  U.S. -Soviet  re- 
lations. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  way  that  the  countries 
of  the  world  can  better  coordinate  their 
economic  and  financial  policies? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  One  interesting  fea- 
ture of  our  recent  discussions  with  both  the 
Europeans  and  Japanese  has  been  this  em- 
phasis on  the  need  for  economic  coordina- 
tion. In  April  1973,  in  my  "Year  of  Europe" 
speech,  I  proposed  the  coordination  of  eco- 
nomic policies  and  of  energy  policies.  At  that 
time,  the  proposal  was  generally  resisted  on 
the  grounds  that  we  were  trying  to  produce 
a  linkage  where  the  obligations  had  never 
run  to  economic  matters.  In  all  the  recent 
meetings  of  the  President  with  heads  of  gov- 
ernment, and  all  the  meetings  I  have  had 
with  Foreign  Ministers,  our  allies  and 
friends  have  absolutely  insisted  that  we  co- 
ordinate economic  policies.  So  you  have  had 
a  180-degree  turn  in  one  year. 

How  you  in  fact  coordinate  policies  is  yet 
an  unsolved  problem,  but  it  must  be  solved. 
Otherwise  we  will  have  a  succession  of 
beggar-thy-neighbor  policies  and  countries 
trying  to  take  a  free  ride  on  the  actions  of 
their  partners. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  we  have  to  go  beyond 
what  is  done  at  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  know  if  we 
need  new  structures,  but  I  think  we  need 
new  approaches  to  existing  structures.  I 
haven't  thought  through  whether  we  need 
new  structures. 

In  the  next  10  years  you  will  have  co- 
ordinated fiscal  policy,  including  ours.  I  am 
not  saying  they  have  to  be  identical,  but  they 
have  to  be  coordinated. 

We  have  greater  latitude  than  the  others 
because  we  can  do  much  on  our  own.  The 
others  can't.  But  it  is  an  important  aspect 
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of  leadership  to  exercise  our  freedom  of  ac- 
tion with  restraint  and  to  let  others  partici- 
pate in  decisions  affecting  their  future. 

Q.  Is  there  any  chance  of  coordinating 
better  U.S.  international  economic  policy, 
particularly  since  the  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  seems  to  be  losing  its 
power? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  You  can't  look  at 
policies  of  a  government  in  terms  of  organi- 
zational mechanisms.  The  Council  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  was  created  at  a 
time  when  the  National  Security  Council  was 
essentially  divorced  from  economic  policies. 
Then  it  became  clear  that  every  economic 
policy  had  profound  foreign  policy  implica- 
tions and  really  required  political  inspiration 
and  leadership  to  make  it  effective.  You 
could  never  implement  the  energy  policy  as 
a  purely  economic  matter;  it  has  been  a  for- 
eign policy  matter  from  the  beginning. 

When  that  happens,  the  issue  tends  to  be 
pulled  back  into  the  orbit  of  the  National 
Security  Council.  What  you  have  had  is 
a  greater  foreign  policy  involvement  in  eco- 
nomic policy  decisions. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  relations 
between  the  State  Department  and  Treasury 
have  never  been  better,  despite  the  occa- 
sional disagreements  that  surface  in  the 
newspapers.  You  expect  disagreements.  The 
issue  is  not  whether  there  are  disagreements, 
but  how  they  are  settled.  And  they  are 
always  settled  in  a  constructive,  positive 
way. 

On  energy  we  have  a  group,  which  I  de- 
scribed before,  of  Arthur  Burns,  Simon,  my- 
self, Robinson,  and  a  few  others  who  meet 
regularly  to  set  the  basic  strategy  in  the 
international  field.  Whether  we  meet  as  the 
Council  on  International  Economic  Policy  or 
as  the  National  Security  Council,  the  group 
has  essentially  the  same  membership. 

Q.  Should  there  be  additional  legislation 
to  protect  U.S.  industry  from  ownership  by 
Arab  oil  money?  If  so,  what  shape  should 
the  legislation  take  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:    We  are  now  study- 


ing the  ways  that  oil  producers'  money  could 
be  invested  in  the  United  States  and  what 
we  should  protect  against.  We  haven't  come 
to  any  conclusions  because  if  you  get  a  man- 
ageable minority  interest,  that  would  be  in 
our  interest.  If  you  get  actual  control  over 
strategic  industries,  then  you  have  to  deter- 
mine how  that  control  would  be  exercised 
before  you  know  how  to  avoid  it.  There  are 
some  industrial  segments  we  would  not  want 
to  be  dominated  by  potentially  hostile  in- 
vestors. Since  we  haven't  completed  the 
study,  I  can't  give  you  a  conclusive  answer. 
By  the  middle  of  January  we  will  have  con- 
cluded the  study. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  request  for  legislation 
will  be  the  result  of  that  study? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  may  be  a  request 
for  some  sort  of  a  board  to  monitor  foreign 
investment,  and  the  board  would  formulate 
some  proposal.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  shape 
of  the  proposal,  but  we  need  a  systematic 
monitoring. 


Foreign  Assistance  Act  of   1974 
Signed  into  Law 

Statement  by  President  Ford  1 

I  have  signed  S.  3394,  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974,  with  some  reservations  but 
with  appreciation  for  the  spirit  of  construc- 
tive compromise  which  motivated  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  sought  a  bill  which  would  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  an  increas- 
ingly interdependent  world  in  which  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  our  own  policies  and 
society  require  purposeful  and  responsible 
participation  in  the  international  commu- 
nity. Foreign  assistance  is  indispensable  in 
exercising  the  role  of  leadership  in  the  coop- 
erative and  peaceful  resolution  of  conflicts, 
in  pursuing  political  stability  and  economic 


1  Issued  at  Vail,  Colo.,  on  Dec.  30  (text  from  White 
House  press  release)  ;  as  enacted,  the  bill  is  Public 
Law  93-559,  approved  Dec.  30,  1974. 
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progress,  and  in  expressing  the  American 
spirit  of  helping  those  less  fortunate  than 
we  are. 

In  most  respects,  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1974  will  serve  those  ends.  It  includes, 
however,  several  restrictions  that  may  pose 
severe  problems  to  our  interests.  I  must 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  as 
matters  which  will  be  of  continuing  concern 
and  which  may  require  our  joint  efforts  to 
remedy  if  circumstances  require. 

First  are  the  numerous  and  detailed  limi- 
tations on  assistance  to  Indochina.  The  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  levels  for  Cam- 
bodia, particularly,  are  clearly  inadequate  to 
meet  minimum  basic  needs.  Our  support  is 
vital  to  help  effect  an  early  end  to  the  fighting 
and  a  negotiated  settlement.  This  is  also  the 
objective  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly, 
which  approved  a  resolution  calling  for  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement.  I  intend  to  discuss  this 
critical  issue  with  the  congressional  leader- 
ship at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

In  South  Viet-Nam,  we  have  consistently 
sought  to  assure  the  right  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  to  determine  their  own  futures  free 
from  enemy  interference.  It  would  be  tragic 
indeed  if  we  endangered,  or  even  lost,  the 
progress  we  have  achieved  by  failing  to  pro- 
vide the  relatively  modest  but  crucial  aid 
which  is  so  badly  needed  there.  Our  objective 
is  to  help  South  Viet-Nam  to  develop  a  viable, 
self-sufficient  economy  and  the  climate  of  se- 
curity which  will  make  that  development  pos- 
sible. To  this  end,  the  economic  aid  requested 
represented  the  amount  needed  to  support 
crucial  capital  development  and  agricultural 
productivity  efforts.  The  lower  amount  fi- 
nally approved  makes  less  likely  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  objectives  and  will  significantly 
prolong  the  period  needed  for  essential  de- 
velopment. 

I  appreciate  the  spirit  of  compromise  which 
motivated  the  Congress  to  extend  to  Febru- 
ary 5,  1975,  the  period  during  which  military 


assistance  to  Turkey  may  continue  under 
specified  circumstances.  I  regret,  however, 
that  the  restriction  was  imposed  at  all.  Tur- 
key remains  a  key  element  of  U.S.  security 
and  political  interests  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean. The  threat  of  cutoff  of  aid,  even 
if  unfulfilled,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  damaging 
effect  on  our  relations  with  one  of  our 
staunch  NATO  allies  whose  geographic  posi- 
tion is  of  great  strategic  importance.  This,  in 
turn,  could  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  our 
efforts  to  help  achieve  a  negotiated  solution 
of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

I  regret  the  action  of  the  Congress  in  cut- 
ting off  the  modest  program  of  military  as- 
sistance to  Chile.  Although  I  share  the  con- 
cern of  the  Congress  for  the  protection  of 
human  rights  and  look  forward  to  continuing 
consultation  with  the  Chilean  Government  on 
this  matter,  I  do  not  regard  this  measure  as 
an  effective  means  for  promoting  that  inter- 
est. 

Finally,  the  Congress  has  directed  that 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  no  more  than 
30  percent  of  concessional  food  aid  should  be 
allocated  to  countries  which  are  not  among 
those  most  seriously  affected  by  food  short- 
ages— unless  the  President  demonstrates  that 
such  food  is  required  solely  for  humanitarian 
purposes.  I  understand  and  share  the  spirit 
of  humanitarianism  that  prompted  a  state- 
ment of  congressional  policy  on  this  subject. 
But  that  policy  could  unduly  bind  the  flexibil- 
ity of  the  United  States  in  an  arbitrary  way 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  friendly  countries 
and  in  pursuing  our  various  interests  abroad. 

As  with  other  differences  which  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  worked  out 
in  consideration  of  this  bill,  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  94th  Congress  in  meeting 
and  solving  the  problems  that  are  still  before 
us.  We  share  the  common  goal  of  best  serving 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Working  together,  we  shall  continue 
to  serve  them  responsibly. 
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International  Narcotics  Control:  A  High-Priority  Program 


Address  by  Sheldon  B.  Vance 


Alcohol  and  drug  problems  are  genuine 
concerns  of  anyone  with  management  re- 
sponsibilities, and  in  this  sense  my  personal 
involvement  is  not  new.  However,  my  inter- 
est has  been  more  immediate  and  full  time 
since  early  this  year  when  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger named  me  his  Senior  Adviser  on  Nar- 
cotics Matters. 

The  Federal  international  narcotics  con- 
trol program  is  a  combined  effort  of  several 
U.S.  agencies,  operating  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control,  which  is  chaired  by 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger.  I  also  serve  as 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee and  therefore  direct  or  coordinate,  un- 
der the  President's  and  Secretary's  control, 
what  our  Federal  Government  is  attempting 
to  do  abroad  in  this  field,  whether  in  the  en- 
forcement, treatment,  or  prevention  areas. 

My  remarks  today  will  not  address  alcohol 
abuse,  not  because  we  believe  alcohol  a  lesser 
or  insignificant  problem — we  definitely  do 
not — but  because  our  international  narcotics 
control  program  does  not  extend  to  alcohol. 
The  Cabinet  Committee  was,  in  fact,  formed 
largely  in  response  to  the  tragic  victimization 
of  American  youth  by  heroin  traffickers  in 
the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's.  As  you  know, 
the  same  period  also  saw  a  sharp  rise  in  the 
abuse  of  other  drugs  over  which  we  seek 
tighter  controls,  including  marihuana,  hash- 
ish,   cocaine,    amphetamines,    barbiturates, 


1  Made  before  the  North  American  Congress  on  Al- 
cohol and  Drug  Problems  at  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
on  Dec.  17.  Ambassador  Vance  is  Senior  Adviser  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  Coordinator  for  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Matters. 


tranquilizers,  and  LSD  and  other  hallucino- 
gens. Poly-drug  abuse,  the  mixing  or  alter- 
nating consumption  of  different  drugs,  also 
emerged  as  a  problem  requiring  special  at- 
tention. 

The  American  drug  scene  is  not  confined 
to  our  borders.  It  extends  to  our  military 
forces  and  other  Americans  residing  abroad, 
as  well  as  to  tourists.  As  of  September  30  of 
this  year,  1,289  U.S.  citizens  were  languish- 
ing in  foreign  prisons  on  narcotics  charges, 
principally  in  Mexico,  Germany,  Spain,  and 
Canada.  The  1,289  compares  with  the  figure 
of  242  in  September  of  1969. 

However  hard  we  fight  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse  at  home,  we  cannot  move  signifi- 
cantly to  solve  it  unless  we  succeed  in  win- 
ning and  maintaining  comprehensive  and  ef- 
fective cooperation  of  foreign  governments. 
Some  of  the  key  drugs  of  abuse  originate  in 
foreign  countries.  There  is  a  legitimate  need 
for  opium  as  a  source  for  codeine  and  other 
medicinal  compounds,  but  illicit  opium — 
from  which  heroin  can  be  processed — has 
been  produced  in  such  countries  as  Turkey 
(prior  to  its  ban),  Afghanistan,  Pakistan, 
Burma,  Thailand,  Laos,  and  neighboring 
Mexico.  Opium  is  also  being  produced  legally 
in  India  and  Turkey  for  export  and  in  Iran 
and  a  number  of  other  countries  for  domestic 
medical  and  research  utilization. 

Some  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  our  prob- 
lem can  be  gained  when  we  consider  that  the 
world's  annual  legal  production  of  opium  is 
close  to  1,500  tons  and  illegal  production  is 
estimated  at  1,200  tons.  Similarly,  the  co- 
caine used  in  the  United  States  is  of  foreign 
origin,  produced  as  the  coca  plant  princi- 
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pally  in  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador.  Colom- 
bia transforms  more  coca  paste  into  cocaine 
than  other  countries.  Cannabis,  from  which 
we  get  marihuana  and  hashish,  is  both  im- 
ported and  grown  in  the  United  States;  the 
biggest  supplier  of  the  U.S.  market  is  Mex- 
ico, followed  by  Jamaica. 

We  have  had  our  problems  with  U.S.-man- 
ufactured  amphetamines,  barbiturates,  and 
other  mind-bending  drugs.  We  are  attempt- 
ing to  deal  with  the  U.S.  sources  through  do- 
mestic measures,  but  for  the  foreign  sub- 
stances we  must  look  to  other  governments 
for  cooperation.  Frequently,  it  has  been  a 
case  of  persuading  them  that  the  problem  is 
not  just  ours  but  is  also  theirs. 

We  have  been  increasingly  successful  in 
these  efforts  since  mid-1971,  when  stopping 
the  flow  of  narcotics  to  the  United  States — 
with  emphasis  on  heroin  and  cocaine — be- 
came one  of  our  principal  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives. At  that  time,  the  Department  of 
State  was  assigned  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  developing  an  intensified  interna- 
tional narcotics  control  effort  and  for  man- 
aging the  expenditures  under  the  program. 

To  encourage  cooperation  from  other  gov- 
ernments and  to  assist  them  and  internation- 
al organizations  to  strengthen  their  antidrug 
capabilities,  we  have  provided  an  annual 
average  of  $22  million  in  grant  assistance 
over  the  past  three  years.  Our  request  for 
international  control  funds  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  $42.5  million.  Our  bilateral 
programs  emphasize  cooperative  law  enforce- 
ment and  exchange  of  intelligence.  The  ma- 
jor categories  of  grant  assistance  are  train- 
ing programs  and  equipment  for  foreign  en- 
forcement personnel  and  financial  assistance 
for  crop  substitution  and  related  agricul- 
tural projects.  We  are  also  exploring  useful 
cooperative  ventures  in  the  fields  of  drug 
abuse  education,  treatment,  and  prevention. 

During  the  past  two  months,  I  visited 
many  of  the  countries  in  Latin  America,  the 
Near  East,  and  Asia  to  examine  our  pro- 
grams and  look  for  ways  to  strengthen  them. 
I  can  report  that  all  of  these  governments 
expressed  a  sincere  willingness  to  help  stamp 
out   illicit   production   and   trafficking.    But 


these  governments  also  face  serious  internal 
problems.  The  opium  poppy,  for  example, 
usually  flourishes  in  the  more  isolated  areas 
where  central  government  control  is  weak  or 
nonexistent.  In  many  areas  it  is  the  only  cash 
crop  of  unbelievably  poor  tribesmen,  and  it 
also  provides  their  only  medication  and  relief 
from  serious  disease  and  hardship. 

On  my  trip  I  saw  something  of  the  poppy- 
growing  areas  in  Afghanistan  in  Badakshan 
and  Nangarhar  Provinces  and  of  the  Buner 
and  Swabi  poppy-producing  areas  of  Pak- 
istan's Northwest  Frontier  Province  when  I 
drove  from  Kabul,  Afghanistan,  to  Pesha- 
war, Pakistan,  through  the  Kabul  Gorge  and 
Khyber  Pass  and  then  went  on  to  Islamabad 
by  Pakistani  Government  helicopter.  I  also 
helicoptered  over  the  northern  mountains  of 
Thailand,  where  the  Meo  hill  tribes  grow 
opium  like  the  tribesmen  in  the  neighboring 
mountains  of  Burma  and  Laos  in  what  is 
called  the  Golden  Triangle. 

The  experience  vividly  demonstrated  to  me 
the  conditions  which  make  it  very  difficult 
for  these  governments — despite  a  genuine 
desire  to  stamp  out  illegal  opium — to  control 
production  effectively  any  time  soon.  We  and 
producing  countries  cannot  expect  to  see  a 
high  degree  of  success  in  our  cooperative  en- 
forcement efforts  until  significant  adjust- 
ments are  made  in  the  social  attitudes  and 
economic  conditions  in  the  opium-growing 
areas. 


Western  Hemisphere  Control  Programs 

Mexico — Today,  the  number-one  priority 
country  in  our  international  narcotics  con- 
trol efforts  is  Mexico.  The  Mexican  opium 
crop  and  heroin  laboratories  are  the  current 
source  of  more  than  half  of  the  heroin  on  our 
streets.  The  so-called  Mexican  brown  heroin 
has  not  only  moved  into  our  largest  cities 
but  is  also  spreading  to  some  of  the  smaller 
cities  throughout  our  country.  When  Presi- 
dent Ford  met  with  President  Echeverria  in 
October,  narcotics  control  was  very  high  on 
their  agenda  and  they  agreed  that  an  even 
more  intensified  joint  effort  is  needed. 

The  Mexican  Government  under  President 
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Echeverria  has  assigned  high  priority  to  its 
antidrug  campaign  and  has  directed  Attor- 
ney General  Pedro  Ojeda  Paullada  to  coor- 
dinate its  eradication  and  control  efforts. 

We  are  helping  them  by  providing  air- 
craft, mainly  helicopters,  to  assist  in  the 
eradication  of  opium  poppy  cultivation  in 
the  western  mountains.  This  cultivation  is  il- 
legal in  Mexico,  and  there  is  no  question  of 
the  Mexican  Government  offering  income 
substitution  to  the  farmer.  There  is  also  a 
crash  program  to  strengthen  antismuggling 
controls  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  Our 
crooks  smuggle  guns  and  appliances  into 
Mexico,  in  coordination  with  their  crooks 
who  supply  ours  with  heroin  and  marihuana. 
U.S. -Mexican  cooperative  measures  are  pay- 
ing off,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  before 
illicit  trafficking  can  be  reduced  in  a  major 
way. 

For  fiscal  year  1975,  about  $10  million,  or 
almost  one-quarter,  of  our  international  nar- 
cotics control  funds  are  being  allocated  to  the 
Mexican  program.  Our  Mexican  neighbors 
are  spending  much  more.  My  colleague  John 
Bartels,  Administrator  of  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  (DEA),  and  I  meet 
three  or  four  times  a  year  with  our  friend 
Pedro  Ojeda  Paullada,  either  in  Mexico  City 
or  Washington,  in  order  to  coordinate  our 
respective  efforts. 

Colombia — A  country  with  extensive  coast- 
lines and  huge  land  areas,  Colombia  is  the 
major  transit  point  for  illegal  shipments  of 
cocaine  entering  the  U.S.  market.  The  Co- 
lombian Government  has  launched  a  great 
effort  to  eliminate  the  criminal  element,  to 
combat  drug  trafficking,  and  to  crack  down 
on  the  laboratories  processing  coca  base 
smuggled  in  from  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecuador, 
and  Chile.  The  United  States  is  moving  for- 
ward with  an  assistance  program  tailored  to 
help  the  new  Colombian  Government  thrust. 
We  are  furnishing  such  enforcement  items 
as  jeeps,  motorcycles,  radios,  and  laboratory 
equipment.  We  are  also  providing  antinar- 
cotics  technical  training  for  the  Judicial  Po- 
lice, the  National  Police,  and  Customs. 

Jamaica — This  Caribbean  island  has 
emerged  as  a  major  supplier  of  marihuana 


to  the  United  States,  surpassed  only  by  Mex- 
ico. Moreover,  there  is  evidence  that  Jamaica 
is  a  transit  point  for  the  smuggling  of  co- 
caine and  heroin  to  our  country  from  South 
America.  Within  the  past  year,  the  Jamaican 
Government  has  undertaken  major  steps  to 
curb  illicit  drug  activities.  In  response  to  ur- 
gent requests  for  assistance  from  the  Jamai- 
can Government,  U.S.  technical  assistance 
and  equipment  was  extended  to  a  Jamaican 
task  force  set  up  to  intercept  boats  and  air- 
craft engaged  in  narcotics  smuggling,  to  dis- 
rupt trafficking  rings,  and  to  destroy  commer- 
cial marihuana  cultivation.  Well  over  600,000 
pounds  of  commercially  grown  marihuana 
have  been  destroyed  thus  far.  U.S.  support 
consists  of  loaning  of  helicopters  and  trans- 
fers of  communications  equipment  and  in- 
vestigative-enforcement aids  together  with 
training  and  technical  assistance. 

The  Situation  in  Turkey 

Turkey — In  1971,  with  the  realization  that 
a  substantial  amount  of  opium  legally  pro- 
duced in  Turkey  was  being  diverted  to  illicit 
narcotics  trafficking,  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment concluded  that  a  total  ban  on  poppy 
growing  would  be  the  most  effective  way  to 
stop  the  leakage.  However,  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment which  assumed  office  in  January 
1974  reconsidered  the  ban,  amid  great  in- 
ternal political  debate,  and  on  July  1  re- 
scinded it  on  the  grounds  that  what  is  grown 
in  Turkey  is  a  sovereign  decision  of  the 
Turks. 

In  high-level  dialogue  between  our  two 
governments  we  have  made  clear  our  very 
deep  concern  at  the  possibility  of  a  renewed 
massive  flow  of  heroin  from  Turkish  opium 
to  the  United  States.  We  stressed  our  hope 
they  would  adopt  effective  controls.  A  spe- 
cial U.N.  team  held  discussions  on  this  sub- 
ject in  Turkey  on  the  invitation  of  the  Turk- 
ish Government,  which  has  stated  publicly 
many  times  that  it  will  not  allow  its  resump- 
tion of  poppy  cultivation  to  injure  other  peo- 
ples. 

In  mid-September,  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment issued  a  statement  that  it  would  adopt 
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a  method  of  harvesting  the  poppies  called  the 
poppy  straw  process,  which  involves  the  col- 
lection by  the  Turkish  Government  of  the 
whole  poppy  pod  rather  than  opium  gum. 
This  was  the  procedure  recommended  by  the 
U.N.  experts.  Traditionally,  the  opium  gum 
was  taken  by  the  farmers  through  lancing 
the  pod  in  the  field,  and  it  was  a  portion  of 
this  gum  that  was  illegally  bought  by  the 
traffickers. 

Last  month  I  talked  with  senior  Turkish 
Government  officials  and  with  police  officials. 
The  word  has  moved  all  the  way  down  the 
chain  to  the  poppy  farmer  that  opium  gum 
production  is  definitely  prohibited,  and  the 
enforcement  mechanism  is  moving  into  place. 
Turkey  and  the  U.N.  narcotics  organization 
are  cooperating  fully  in  this  effort,  and  all 
will  be  watching  closely  to  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent and  to  head  off  diversions  into  the  illicit 
traffic. 

Joint  Efforts  in  Southeast  Asia 

Southeast  Asia — The  Golden  Triangle 
area,  where  Burma,  Laos,  and  Thailand  come 
together,  is  the  largest  source  of  illicit  opium 
in  the  world,  with  an  estimated  annual  pro- 
duction of  600-700  tons.  Most  of  this  produc- 
tion is  consumed  by  opium  or  heroin  smokers 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Since  1970,  when  heroin 
processed  from  opium  in  Golden  Triangle  re- 
fineries began  to  become  widely  available  to 
U.S.  troops  in  Viet-Nam,  we  have  been  con- 
cerned that  heroin  from  this  source  would 
increasingly  reach  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially as  the  ban  on  opium  production  in  Tur- 
key and  disruption  efforts  along  the  way 
dried  up  the  traditional  Middle  Eastern- 
European  route  to  the  United  States. 

For  the  past  three  years,  therefore,  we 
have  made  Southeast  Asia  a  major  object  of 
our  international  control  efforts.  We  have  de- 
voted a  significant  share  of  our  suppression 
efforts  and  resources  to  our  cooperative  pro- 
grams in  Thailand,  Laos,  Viet-Nam,  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  Hong  Kong.  The  biggest  concen- 
tration has  been  in  Thailand,  which  serves  as 
the  major  transit  area  for  Burmese-origin 
opium.   A   recent  series  of  agreements   for 
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U.S.  assistance  to  Thailand  include  helicop- 
ters, communications  equipment,  vehicles, 
and  training  programs.  Important  steps  were 
also  taken  on  the  income-substitution  side, 
including  the  approval  of  an  aerial  survey  of 
northern  Thailand,  where  opium  is  grown  by 
the  hill  tribes.  In  Burma,  the  government  has 
stepped  up  its  antinarcotics  efforts.  For  fiscal 
year  1975,  Southeast  Asia  will  account  for 
over  $10  million  of  our  international  nar- 
cotics control  funds. 

While  our  joint  suppression  efforts  are 
making  some  headway  in  Southeast  Asia,  we 
should  not  view  the  situation  there  through 
rose-colored  glasses.  Antinarcotics  efforts  in 
Southeast  Asia  run  up  against  several  unique 
problems.  Burma  and  Thailand  are  threat- 
ened by  insurgent  groups  which  control  or 
harass  large  areas  of  the  opium-growing  re- 
gions. The  governments  have  limited  re- 
sources and  few  trained  personnel  available 
for  narcotics  control.  In  addition,  the  lack  of 
internal  security  hampers  police  action  and 
intelligence  operations  against  traffickers. 
The  Government  of  Burma,  for  example,  does 
not  have  effective  administrative  control  over 
a  significant  portion  of  the  area  where  most 
Asian  poppies  are  grown. 

The  topography  of  the  Golden  Triangle 
area  is  mountainous,  wild,  and  uncontrolla- 
ble. When  one  smuggling  route  is  uncovered 
and  plugged  by  police  and  customs  teams,  the 
traffickers  can  easily  detour  to  alternate 
routes  and  modes  of  transportation.  We  need 
only  look  at  the  difficulties  that  our  own  well- 
trained  and  well-equipped  law  enforcement 
agencies  have  in  blocking  narcotics  traffic 
across  our  clearly  defined  peaceful  border 
with  Mexico  to  gain  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  difficulties  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Moreover,  use  of  opium  has  been  tolerated 
in  the  area,  and  opium  has  been  regarded  as 
a  legitimate  commodity  of  commerce  for  cen- 
turies under  both  colonial  and  indigenous 
governments.  For  the  hill  tribes,  opium  is 
still  the  principal  source  of  medicinal  relief 
for  endemic  diseases  and  is  also  the  most  lu- 
crative crop  to  sell  or  barter  for  basic  neces- 
sities. We  are  actively  seeking  alternative 
crops  and  other  sources  of  income  for  these 
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peoples,  in  close  cooperation  with  similar  ef- 
forts by  the  U.N.  narcotics  organizations; 
but  progress  will  be  slow,  as  a  way  of  life 
of  primitive  and  remote  peoples  must  be  mod- 
ified. 

And  so  the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia  is 
complex  and  long  term. 

Multilateral  Approaches 

Concurrently  with  our  bilateral  action  pro- 
grams, we  have  given  full  support  to  the 
multilateral  or  international  efforts  in  the 
fight  against  illicit  narcotics  production  and 
trafficking. 

For  example,  the  United  States  was  a  lead- 
ing proponent  of  the  establishment  of  the 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol. To  date,  we  have  contributed  $10  million 
of  the  $13.5  million  made  available  to  the 
Fund  by  all  countries.  In  Thailand,  the  Fund 
is  assisting  in  a  comprehensive  program  de- 
signed to  develop  alternate  economic  oppor- 
tunities for  those  who  grow  opium;  the  Fund 
has  a  similar  project  in  Lebanon  for  the  de- 
velopment of  alternatives  to  cannabis  pro- 
duction. Within  the  past  year,  the  Fund  has 
financed  a  World  Health  Organization  world- 
wide study  of  the  epidemiology  of  drug  de- 
pendence which  we  hope  will  contribute  to- 
ward clarifying  the  nature  of  the  problem  we 
seek  to  solve.  It  is  also  financing  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  activities  for  drug  addicts 
in  Thailand,  fellowships  and  consultancies  in 
rehabilitation  in  various  countries,  and  semi- 
nars on  community  rehabilitation  programs 
in  Europe. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  also  taken  a 
leading  role  in  formulating  two  major  pieces 
of  international  narcotics  legislation.  The 
first  relates  to  the  1961  Single  Convention  on 
Narcotic  Drugs.  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
the  U.S. -sponsored  amending  protocol,  which 
would  considerably  strengthen  controls  over 
illicit  production  and  trafficking,  has  been 
ratified  by  32  of  the  40  countries  necessary 
for  its  coming  into  force.  The  United  States 
was  one  of  the  first  countries  to  ratify  the 
protocol,  on  November  1,  1972. 


The  second  major  area  of  international 
legislation  pertains  to  the  Convention  on  Psy- 
chotropic Substances,  which  would  provide 
international  control  over  LSD  and  other 
hallucinogens,  the  amphetamines,  barbitu- 
rates, and  tranquilizers.  The  administration 
submitted  the  convention  to  the  Senate  in 
mid-1971  with  a  request  for  its  ratification. 
We  are  now  waiting  for  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  proposed  enabling  domestic 
legislation  that  would  pave  the  way  for  rati- 
fication of  this  essential  international  treaty. 
U.S.  approval  of  the  Psychotropic  Conven- 
tion would  strengthen  our  hand  in  obtaining 
cooperation  from  other  governments  in  con- 
trolling the  classic  narcotic  substances. 

The  approach  to  a  successful  antidrug  pro- 
gram cannot,  of  course,  relate  to  supply 
alone.  Nor  is  an  attack  on  the  demand  side 
alone  the  answer.  Only  through  a  combined 
effort  can  the  job  be  done.  Thus  the  initial 
objective  of  our  international  program  has 
been  to  reduce  availabilities  of  illicit  supplies 
so  that  addicts  will  be  driven  into  treatment 
and  others  will  be  deterred  from  experimen- 
tation. We  are  also  examining  ways  to  foster 
international  cooperation  in  the  fields  of 
treatment  and  prevention  to  augment  aware- 
ness that  drug  abuse  is  not  exclusively  an 
American  problem  but  one  that  seriously  af- 
fects developing  countries  just  as  it  plagues 
the  affluent.  We  also  hope  to  demonstrate  our 
progress  in  treatment  and  prevention  and  to 
learn  from  other  countries  the  methods  that 
they  have  found  effective. 

As  many  of  you  know,  we  have  several  co- 
operative treatment  and  research  projects 
with  a  number  of  concerned  governments 
throughout  the  world.  For  example,  with  the 
Government  of  Mexico  through  Dr.  Guido 
Belsasso's  organization,  the  Mexican  Center 
for  Drug  Dependency  Research,  we  have  pro- 
vided some  assistance  to  the  Mexican  epide- 
miological study  and  we  are  jointly  studying 
heroin  use  along  our  common  border. 

I  think  we  can  point  with  pride  to  our  role 
over  the  past  three  years  toward  a  tightening 
of  international  controls.  Worldwide  seizures 
and  arrests  of  traffickers  have  become  more 
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and  more  significant  as  other  countries  have 
joined  in  the  battle.  And  there  has  been  a 
move  in  the  direction  of  more  effective  con- 
trols through  treaty  obligations.  However, 
the  job  is  far  from  done.  It  should  be  ap- 
parent to  us  all  that  abundant  supplies  of 
narcotics — both  in  storage  and  under  cultiva- 
tion— quickly  respond  to  illicit  high  profits. 
Our  task,  then,  is  to  further  strengthen  the 
international  control  mechanism  to  reduce 
illicit  trafficking. 

On  October  18,  John  Bartels,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  DEA,  Dr.  Robert  DuPont,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention,  and  I  met  with  President 
Ford  to  review  the  U.S.  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams. The  President  stated  that  he  had  per- 
sonally seen  examples  of  the  human  devasta- 
tion caused  by  drug  abuse  and  said  he  wanted 
every  appropriate  step  taken  to  further  the 
U.S.  Government's  drug  abuse  program  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  On  the  international 
front,  the  President  specifically  directed  that 
all  American  Ambassadors  be  made  aware  of 
the  prime  importance  he  attaches  to  our  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  flow  of  illicit  drugs  to  the 
United  States  and  requested  that  each  Am- 
bassador review  the  activities  of  his  mission 
in  support  of  the  drug  program. 

Thus,  drug  control  continues  to  be  a  high- 
priority  foreign  policy  issue.  In  cooperation 
with  our  missions  abroad  and  the  govern- 
ments to  which  they  are  accredited,  we  shall 
carry  on  with  our  efforts  against  the  scourge 
of  drug  abuse. 


Department  Welcomes  TWA-Swissair 
Agreement  on  Airline  Capacity 

Department  Announcement ' 

The  Department  of  State  welcomes  the 
announcement  by  Trans  World  Airlines 
(TWA)  that  it  has  reached  an  agreement 
with  Swissair  for  the  reduction  of  airline  ca- 
pacity in  the  U.S. -Switzerland  market  for 
the  summer  1975  season.  The  agreement, 
which  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  will  reduce  the  overall 
capacity  in  the  U.S. -Switzerland  market  by 
over  25  percent  compared  with  the  1973 
base  year.  The  Swissair  reduction  will  be 
even  larger  because  the  agreement  calls  for 
an  expansion  of  TWA  services  in  order  to 
improve  its  position  in  the  U.S. -Switzerland 
market. 

The  United  States  had  earlier  requested 
consultations  with  Switzerland  concerning 
the  problem  of  excess  capacity.  The  U.S. 
Government  is  now  considering  whether  the 
proposed  agreement  between  the  two  air- 
lines will  make  intergovernmental  talks  un- 
necessary insofar  as  the  upcoming  summer 
season  is  concerned. 

The  reduction  of  excess  capacity  in  the 
transatlantic  market  is  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's seven-point  action  program  to  assist 
the  U.S.  international  airline  industry. 


issued  on  Dec.  23  (text  from  press  release  543); 
the  announcement  by  TWA  was  included  in  the  De- 
partment's press  release. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


U.S.  Warns  That  Present  Voting  Trends  May  Overshadow 
Positive  Achievements  of  the  United  Nations 


Following  are  statements  made  in  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  on  December  6  and 
12  by  U.S.  Representative  John  Scali,  to- 
gether with  the  texts  of  two  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  on  December  12. 


STATEMENTS  BY  AMBASSADOR  SCALI 


Statement  of  December  6 

USUN  press  release  191  dated  December  6 

Last  year  the  U.S.  delegation  sought  to 
call  attention  to  a  trend  which  we  believed 
threatened  the  U.N.'s  potential  as  an  instru- 
ment for  international  cooperation.  We  were 
deeply  concerned  then  over  the  growing 
tendency  of  this  organization  to  adopt  one- 
sided, unrealistic  resolutions  that  cannot  be 
implemented. 

Today,  more  than  a  year  later,  my  delega- 
tion feels  that  we  must  return  to  this  sub- 
ject because  this  trend  has  not  only  con- 
tinued but  accelerated.  Added  to  this,  there 
is  now  a  new  threat — an  arbitrary  disre- 
gard of  U.N.  rules,  even  of  its  charter.  What 
my  delegation  spoke  of  12  months  ago  as  a 
potential  threat  to  this  organization,  un- 
happily, has  become  today  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  already  made 
clear  from  this  rostrum  its  concern  over  a 
number  of  Assembly  decisions  taken  during 
the  sixth  special  session  last  spring  and 
during  the  current  session.  These  decisions 
have  dealt  with  some  of  the  most  important, 
the  most  controversial,  and  the  most  vexing 
issues  of  our  day:  the  global  economic  crisis, 


the  turmoil  in  the  Middle  East,  and  the 
injustice  in  southern  Africa.  I  will  not  today 
discuss  again  our  main  concerns  with  each 
of  these  decisions.  Rather,  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  more  general 
question  of  how  self-centered  actions  en- 
danger the  future  of  this  organization. 

The  United  Nations,  and  this  Assembly 
in  particular,  can  walk  one  of  two  paths. 
The  Assembly  can  seek  to  represent  the 
views  of  the  numerical  majority  of  the  day, 
or  it  can  try  to  act  as  a  spokesman  of  a 
more  general  global  opinion.  To  do  the  first 
is  easy.  To  do  the  second  is  infinitely  more 
difficult.  But,  if  we  look  ahead,  it  is  infinitely 
more  useful. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  wrong  with 
like-minded  groups  of  nations  giving  voice  to 
the  views  they  hold  in  common.  However, 
organizations  other  than  the  United  Nations 
exist  for  that  purpose.  Thus,  there  are 
organizations  of  African  states,  of  Asian 
states,  of  Arab  states,  of  European  states, 
and  of  American  states.  There  are  groups 
of  industrialized  nations,  of  developing  na- 
tions, of  Western  and  Eastern  nations,  and 
of  nonaligned  nations.  Each  of  these  organi- 
zations exists  to  promote  the  views  of  its 
membership. 

The  United  Nations,  however,  exists  not 
to  serve  one  or  more  of  these  special-interest 
groups  while  remaining  insensitive  to  the 
others.  The  challenge  of  the  United  Nations 
is  to  meld  and  reflect  the  views  of  all  of 
them.  The  only  victories  with  meaning  are 
those  which  are  victories  for  us  all. 

The  General  Assembly  fulfills  its  true 
function  when  it  reconciles  opposing  views 
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and  seeks  to  bridge  the  differences  among 
its  member  states.  The  most  meaningful 
test  of  whether  the  Assembly  has  succeeded 
in  this  task  is  not  whether  a  majority  can 
be  mobilized  behind  any  single  draft  resolu- 
tion, but  whether  those  states  whose  co- 
operation is  vital  to  implement  a  decision 
will  support  it  in  fact.  A  better  world  can 
only  be  constructed  on  negotiation  and  com- 
promise, not  on  confrontation,  which  inevi- 
tably sows  the  seeds  of  new  conflicts.  In 
the  words  of  our  charter,  the  United  Nations 
is  "to  be  a  center  for  harmonizing  the  ac- 
tions of  nations  in  the  attainment  of  these 
common  ends." 

No  observer  should  be  misled  by  the  co- 
incidental similarities  between  the  General 
Assembly  and  a  legislature.  A  legislature 
passes  laws.  The  General  Assembly  passes 
resolutions,  which  are  in  most  cases  advisory 
in  nature.  These  resolutions  are  sometimes 
adopted  by  Assembly  majorities  which  rep- 
resent only  a  small  fraction  of  the  people 
of  the  world,  its  wealth,  or  its  territory. 
Sometimes  they  brutally  disregard  the  sensi- 
tivity of  the  minority. 

Because  the  General  Assembly  is  an  ad- 
visory body  on  matters  of  world  policy,  the 
pursuit  of  mathematical  majorities  can  be 
a  particularly  sterile  form  of  international 
activity.  Sovereign  nations,  and  the  other 
international  organs  which  the  Assembly 
advises  through  its  resolutions,  sometimes 
accept  and  sometimes  reject  that  advice. 
Often  they  do  not  ask  how  many  nations 
voted  for  a  resolution,  but  who  those  nations 
were,  what  they  represented,  and  what  they 
advocated. 

Members  of  the  United  Nations  are  en- 
dowed with  sovereign  equality;  that  is,  they 
are  equally  entitled  to  their  independence, 
to  their  rights  under  the  charter.  They  are 
not  equal  in  size,  in  population,  or  in  wealth. 
They  have  different  capabilities  and  there- 
fore different  responsibilities,  as  the  charter 
makes  clear. 

Similarly,  because  the  majority  can  direct- 
ly affect  only  the  internal  administration  of 
this  organization,  it  is  the  United  Nations 
itself  which  suffers  most  when  a  majority, 


in  pursuit  of  an  objective  it  believes  over- 
riding, forgets  that  responsibility  must  bear 
a  reasonable  relationship  to  capability  and 
to  authority. 

Each  time  this  Assembly  adopts  a  resolu- 
tion which  it  knows  will  not  be  implemented, 
it  damages  the  credibility  of  the  United 
Nations.  Each  time  that  this  Assembly 
makes  a  decision  which  a  significant  minor- 
ity of  members  regards  as  unfair  or  one- 
sided, it  further  erodes  vital  support  for 
the  United  Nations  among  that  minority. 
But  the  minority  which  is  so  offended  may 
in  fact  be  a  practical  majority  in  terms  of 
its  capacity  to  support  this  organization  and 
implement  its  decisions. 

Unenforceable,  one-sided  resolutions  de- 
stroy the  authority  of  the  United  Nations. 
Far  more  serious,  however,  they  encourage 
disrespect  for  the  charter  and  for  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  organization. 

No  organization  can  function  without  an 
agreed-upon  framework  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations. The  framework  for  this  organiza- 
tion was  built  in  the  light  of  painful  lessons 
learned  from  the  disastrous  failure  of  its 
predecessor,  the  League  of  Nations.  Thus, 
the  U.N.  Charter  was  designed  to  insure 
that  the  important  decisions  of  this  organi- 
zation reflected  real  power  relationships  and 
that  decisions,  once  adopted,  could  be  en- 
forced. 

One  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  United 
Nations,  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  its 
charter,  is  "to  practice  tolerance  and  live 
together  in  peace  with  one  another  as  good 
neighbors."  The  promise  the  American 
people  and  the  peoples  of  the  other  founding 
nations  made  to  each  other — not  as  a  matter 
of  law,  but  as  a  matter  of  solemn  moral 
and  political  obligation — was  to  live  up  to 
the  charter  and  the  duly  made  rules  unless 
or  until  they  were  modified  in  an  orderly, 
constitutional  manner. 

The  function  of  all  parliaments  is  to  pro- 
vide expression  to  the  majority  will.  Yet, 
when  the  rule  of  the  majority  becomes  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority,  the  minority  will 
cease  to  respect  or  obey  it,  and  the  parlia- 
ment will  cease  to  function.    Every  majority 
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must  recognize  that  its  authority  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  point  where  the  minority 
becomes  so  outraged  that  it  is  no  longer 
willing  to  maintain  the  covenant  which  binds 
them. 

My  countrymen  have  made  a  great  invest- 
ment in  this  world  organization  over  the 
years — as  host  country,  as  the  leading  finan- 
cial contributor,  and  as  a  conscientious  par- 
ticipant in  its  debates  and  negotiations  and 
operational  programs.  Americans  have  loy- 
ally continued  these  efforts  in  a  spirit  of 
good  faith  and  tolerance,  knowing  that  there 
would  be  words  spoken  which  we  did  not 
always  like  and  resolutions  adopted  which 
we  could  not  always  support. 

As  the  29th  General  Assembly  draws  to  a 
close,  however,  many  Americans  are  ques- 
tioning their  belief  in  the  United  Nations. 
They  are  deeply  disturbed. 

During  this  29th  General  Assembly,  reso- 
lutions have  been  passed  which  uncritically 
endorse  the  most  far-reaching  claims  of  one 
side  in  dangerous  international  disputes. 
With  this  has  come  a  sharply  increased  tend- 
ency in  this  Assembly  to  disregard  its  nor- 
mal procedures  to  benefit  the  side  which 
enjoys  the  favor  of  the  majority  and  to 
silence,  and  even  exclude,  the  representatives 
of  member  states  whose  policies  the  major- 
ity condemns.  In  the  wake  of  some  of  the 
examples  of  this  Assembly,  the  General  Con- 
ference of  UNESCO  [United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion] has  strayed  down  the  same  path,  with 
the  predictable  consequences  of  adverse  re- 
action against  the  United  Nations.  Innocent 
bystanders  such  as  UNICEF  [United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fund]  already  have  been 
affected. 

We  are  all  aware  that  true  compromise  is 
difficult  and  time  consuming,  while  bloc  vot- 
ing is  fast  and  easy.  But  real  progress  on 
contentious  issues  must  be  earned.  Paper 
triumphs  are,  in  the  end,  expensive  even  for 
the  victors.  The  cost  is  borne  first  of  all  by 
the  United  Nations  as  an  institution  and, 
in  the  end,  by  all  of  us.  Our  achievements 
cannot  be  measured  in  paper. 

A  strong  and  vital  United  Nations  is  im- 


portant to  every  member  state;  and  actions 
which  weaken  it  weaken  us  all,  particularly 
the  smaller  and  the  developing  nations.  Their 
security  is  particularly  dependent  on  a  col- 
lective response  to  aggression.  Their  pros- 
perity particularly  depends  on  access  to  an 
open  and  expanding  international  economy. 
Their  ability  to  project  their  influence  in 
the  world  is  particularly  enhanced  by  mem- 
bership in  international  bodies  such  as  the 
United  Nations. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  dangerous 
trends,  I  wish  also  to  call  attention  to  the 
successes  of  the  United  Nations  during  the 
past  year. 

U.N.  members  overcame  many  differences 
at  the  World  Population  Conference  and  the 
World  Food  Conference.  There  was  also 
progress  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 
There  was  agreement  on  programs  encour- 
aging states  to  maintain  a  population  which 
they  can  feed  and  feed  the  population  which 
they  maintain.  As  a  result  of  these  U.N. 
conferences  the  world  community  has  at  last 
begun  to  grapple  with  the  two  fundamental 
issues  which  are  central  to  any  meaningful 
attempt  to  provide  a  better  life  for  most 
of  mankind. 

In  the  Middle  East  a  unique  combination 
of  multilateral  and  bilateral  diplomacy  has 
succeeded  in  halting  last  year's  war  and  in 
separating  the  combatants.  With  good  will 
and  cooperation,  the  Security  Council  has 
renewed  the  mandate  for  the  peace  forces, 
allowing  time  for  a  step-by-step  negotiating 
process  to  bear  fruit.  My  government  be- 
lieves that  this  negotiating  process  continues 
to  hold  the  best  hope  in  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in 
that  area. 

On  Cyprus,  the  Security  Council,  the  As- 
sembly, and  our  Secretary  General  have  all 
contributed  to  progress  toward  peace  and 
reconciliation.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  but 
movement  toward  peace  has  been  encour- 
aged. 

Perhaps  the  U.N.'s  most  overlooked  suc- 
cess of  the  past  year  resulted  from  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Secretary  General's  representa- 
tive,   Mr.    [Luis]    Weckmann-Munoz.     This 
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effort,  which  was  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  the  Security  Council,  succeeded  in  medi- 
ating a  particularly  dangerous  border  dis- 
pute between  Iran  and  Iraq.  This  example 
of  how  to  prevent  a  small  conflict  from 
blowing  up  into  a  much  bigger  war  must 
rank  among  the  U.N.'s  finest,  if  least 
heralded,  achievements. 

Thus,  despite  the  disturbing  trend  toward 
the  sterile  pursuit  of  empty  majorities,  re- 
cent U.N.  achievements  demonstrate  that  this 
organization  can  still  operate  in  the  real 
world  in  the  interests  of  all  its  members. 
Unfortunately,  failure  and  controversy  are 
threatening  to  overshadow  the  record  of  suc- 
cesses. Its  lapses  are  long  remembered  and 
remain  a  source  of  lasting  grievance  for 
those  who  feel  wronged. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words,  not  as  the  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative to  this  organization  but  as  an 
American  who  has  believed  deeply  in  the 
United  Nations  since  1945  when,  as  a  young 
reporter  just  returned  from  the  war,  I  ob- 
served the  birth  of  this  organization. 

I  must  tell  you  that  recent  decisions  of 
this  Assembly  and  of  other  U.N.  bodies 
have  deeply  affected  public  opinion  in  my 
country.  The  American  people  are  deeply 
disturbed  by  decisions  to  exclude  member 
states  and  to  restrict  their  participation  in 
discussions  of  matters  of  vital  concern  to 
them.  They  are  concerned  by  moves  to  con- 
vert humanitarian  and  cultural  programs 
into  tools  of  political  reprisal.  Neither  the 
American  public  nor  the  American  Congress 
believes  that  such  actions  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  spirit  or  letter  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 
They  do  not  believe  that  these  decisions  are 
in  accord  with  the  purposes  for  which  this 
organization  was  founded.  They  believe  the 
United  Nations,  in  its  forums,  must  show 
the  same  understanding,  fair  play,  and  re- 
sponsibility which  its  resolutions  ask  of  in- 
dividual members. 

My  country  cannot  participate  effectively 
in  the  United  Nations  without  the  support  of 
the  American  people  and  of  the  American 
Congress.  For  years  they  have  provided  that 
support   generously.    But    I    must  tell   you 
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honestly  that  this  support  is  eroding — in 
our  Congress  and  among  our  people.  Some 
of  the  foremost  American  champions  of  this 
organization  are  deeply  distressed  at  the 
trend  of  recent  events. 

A  majority  of  our  Congress  and  our  people 
are  still  committed  to  a  strong  United  Na- 
tions. They  are  still  committed  to  achieving 
peaceful  solutions  to  the  issues  which  con- 
front this  organization — in  the  Middle  East, 
in  South  Africa,  and  elsewhere.  They  are 
still  committed  to  building  a  more  just  world 
economic  order.  But  the  trends  and  deci- 
sions of  the  past  few  months  are  causing 
many  to  reflect  and  reassess  what  our  role 
should  be. 

I  have  not  come  to  the  General  Assembly 
today  to  suggest  that  the  American  people 
are  going  to  turn  away  from  the  United 
Nations.  I  believe  that  World  War  II  taught 
Americans  the  tragic  cost  of  standing  aside 
from  an  organized  international  effort  to 
bring  international  law  and  justice  to  bear 
on  world  problems.  But,  like  every  nation, 
we  must  from  time  to  time  reassess  our 
priorities,  review  our  commitments,  and  re- 
direct our  energies.  In  the  months  ahead, 
I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  persuade  my 
countrymen  that  the  United  Nations  can  re- 
turn to  the  path  the  charter  has  laid  out 
and  that  it  can  continue  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  all  of  its  members. 

If  the  United  Nations  ceases  to  work  for 
the  benefit  of  all  of  its  members,  it  will 
become  increasingly  irrelevant.  It  will  fade 
into  the  shadow  world  of  rhetoric,  abandon- 
ing its  important  role  in  the  real  world  of 
negotiation  and  compromise. 

We  must  join  to  prevent  this.  The  reasons 
for  which  this  world  organization  was 
founded  remain  as  valid  and  as  compelling 
today  as  they  were  in  1945.  If  anything, 
there  is  added  reason:  the  specters  of  nu- 
clear holocaust,  world  depression,  mass 
famine,  overpopulation,  and  a  permanently 
ravaged  environment. 

If  we  are  to  succeed,  we  must  now  renew 
our  commitment  to  the  central  principles  of 
tolerance  and  harmony  upon  which  the  U.N. 
Charter  was  built.    We  must  redouble  our 
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efforts  to  use  this  organization  as  the  world's 
ultimate  instrument  for  compromise  and 
negotiation.  I  pledge  my  nation  to  these 
efforts. 


Statement  of  December  1 2 

USUN  press  release  196  dated  December  12 

My  delegation  will  vote  in  favor  of  draft 
resolution  A/L.748.  This  resolution  reflects 
the  views  of  the  U.S.  Government  on 
strengthening  the  role  of  the  United  Nations. 

My  delegation  also  welcomes  the  initiative 
of  the  Australian  delegation  contained  in  its 
draft  resolution  A/L.749  on  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes.  We  are 
pleased  to  announce  my  delegation  will  vote 
in  favor  of  this  resolution. 

I  want  also  to  take  the  occasion  to  thank 
my  colleagues  who  have  spoken  since  this 
discussion  began  last  Friday.  I  do  not  agree 
with  everything  I  have  heard,  just  as  others 
disagree  with  some  of  the  points  I  made. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  debate  has 
turned  into  a  constructive  dialogue  with 
much  sober  reflection.  If  we  can  maintain 
this  willingness  to  listen  carefully  to  one 
another,  we  can  write  a  record  that  peoples 
everywhere  can  applaud. 


TEXTS  OF  RESOLUTIONS 


Resolution  3282  (XXIX)1 

Strengthening  of  the  role  of  the  United  Nations 
with  regard  to  the  maintenance  and  consolidation 
of  international  peace  and  security,  the  develop- 
ment of  co-operation  among  all  nations  and  the 
promotion  of  the  rules  of  international  law  in 
relations  between  States 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  2925  (XXVII)  of  27 
November  1972  and  3073  (XXVIII)  of  30  November 
1973, 

Emphasizing  that  the  active  participation  of  all 
Member  States  in  efforts  aimed  at  strengthening  the 
United  Nations  and  enhancing  its  role  in  contempo- 
rary international  relations  is  essential  for  the 
success  of  those  efforts, 


Aware  that  strengthening  of  the  role  of  the 
United  Nations  requires  continuous  improvement  in 
the  functioning  and  effectiveness  of  its  principal 
organs  in  the  exercise  of  their  responsibilities  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter, 

Considering  that  it  is  desirable  for  the  General 
Assembly  to  keep  constantly  under  review  the  over- 
all problems  connected  with  the  role  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  United  Nations  and  to  consider  them 
periodically  with  a  view  to  evaluating  the  progress 
achieved  and  adopting  appropriate  measures  aimed 
at  strengthening  the  role  of  the  world  Organization 
in  international  life, 

1.  Reaffirms  the  provisions  of  its  resolutions 
2925  (XXVII)  and  3073  (XXVIII)  concerning  the 
strengthening  of  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  in 
contemporary  international   relations; 

2.  Takes  note  with  appreciation  of  the  report  of 
the  Secretary-General,-  prepared  pursuant  to  resolu- 
tion 3073  (XXVIII),  containing  the  views,  sugges- 
tions and  proposals  of  Member  States  regarding 
the  strengthening  of  the  role  of  the  United  Nations; 

3.  Transmits  to  its  thirtieth  session  for  considera- 
tion, the  views,  suggestions  and  proposals  of  Mem- 
ber States  contained  in  the  above-mentioned  report 
and  in  any  communications  that  may  be  submitted 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  5  below  with  regard 
to  improving  the  functioning  and  effectiveness  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  the  exercise  of  its  respon- 
sibilities under  the  United  Nations  Charter; 

4.  Draws  the  attention  of  the  other  principal 
organs  of  the  United  Nations  to  the  views,  sugges- 
tions and  proposals  of  Member  States  contained  in 
the  relevant  sections  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  so  that  they  may  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  process  of  effectively  improving  the  activities 
and  functioning  of  those  organs  and  invites  them 
to  keep  the  General  Assembly  informed  on  this 
subject  in  such  manner  as  they  may  consider 
appropriate; 

5.  Requests  Member  States  to  give  further  study 
to  ways  and  means  of  strengthening  the  role  of  the 
United  Nations  and  enhancing  its  effectiveness  and 
to  communicate  to  the  Secretary-General,  not  later 
than  30  June  1975,  their  views,  suggestions  and 
proposals  in  that  regard  with  a  view  to  supplement- 
ing the  report  prepared  on  the  basis  of  resolution 
3073  (XXVIII); 

6.  Decides  to  include  in  the  provisional  agenda  of 
its  thirtieth  session  the  item  entitled  "Strengthen- 
ing of  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  with  regard 
to    the    maintenance    and    consolidation    of   interna- 


1  Draft  resolution  A/L.748;  adopted  by  the  As- 
sembly on  Dec.  12  by  consensus  (text  from  U.N. 
press  release  GA/5194). 

2  U.N.   doc.   A/9695.      [Footnote   in  original.] 
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tional  peace  and  security,  the  development  of  co- 
operation among  all  nations  and  the  promotion  of 
the  rules  of  international  law  in  relations  between 
States". 


Resolution  3283   (XXIX)3 

Peaceful    settlement    of    international    disputes 

The  General  Assembly, 

Noting  that  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
obliges  Member  States  to  settle  their  international 
disputes  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner  that 
international  peace  and  security,  and  justice,  are 
not  endangered, 

Recalling  in  particular  that  the  Security  Council 
is  charged  under  the  terms  of  Article  24  of  the 
Charter  with  primary  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security,  and 
that  disputes  may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Council  for  purposes  of  pacific  settlement  under 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  VI  of  the  Charter, 

Recalling  also  that  Article  33  of  the  Charter 
directs  that  parties  to  any  dispute,  the  continuation 
of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security,  shall,  first  of  all, 
seek  a  solution  by  negotiation,  inquiry,  mediation, 
conciliation,  arbitration,  judicial  settlement,  resort  to 
regional  agencies  or  arrangements,  or  other  peace- 
ful means  of  their  own  choice, 

Recalling  further  that  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  is  the  principal  judicial  organ  of  the 
United  Nations  and,  as  such,  is  available  to  Mem- 
bers for  the  settlement  of  legal  disputes,  that  it 
has  recently  amended  its  Rules  of  Court  with  a  view 
to  simplifying  its  procedure  so  as  to  avoid  delays 
and  simplify  hearings,  and  that  it  may  establish 
chambers  to  hear  and  determine  cases  by  summary 
procedure  allowing  for  the  speediest  possible  settle- 
ment of  disputes, 

Mindfod  of  the  existence  of  other  facilities  and 
machinery  available  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
by  mediation,  conciliation,  arbitration  or  judicial 
settlement,  including  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration at  The  Hague  and  established  regional 
agencies  or  arrangements, 

Reaffirming  that  recourse  to  peaceful  settlement 
of  international  disputes  shall  in  no  way  constitute 
an  unfriendly  act  between  States, 

Mindful  also  of  the  continuing  threat  to  inter- 
national peace  and  security  posed  by  serious  dis- 
putes of  various  kinds  and  the  need  for  early  action 


3  Draft  resolution  A/L.749,  as  amended;  adopted 
by  the  Assembly  on  Dec.  12  by  a  recorded  vote  of 
68  (U.S.)  to  10,  with  35  abstentions  (text  from  U.N. 
press  release  GA/5194). 


to  resolve  such  disputes  by  resort  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  means  recommended  in  Article  33  of 
the  Charter, 

1.  Draws  the  attention  of  States  to  established 
machinery  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes; 

2.  Urges  Member  States  not  already  parties  to  in- 
struments establishing  the  various  facilities  and 
machinery  available  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes  to  consider  becoming  parties  to  such  instru- 
ments and,  in  the  case  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  recognizes  the  desirability  that  States  study 
the  possibility  of  accepting,  with  as  few  reserva- 
tions as  possible,  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  in  accordance  with  Article  36  of  the  Statute  of 
the  Court; 

3.  Calls  upon  Member  States  to  make  full  use  and 
seek  improved  implementation  of  the  means  and 
methods  provided  for  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  elsewhere  for  the  exclusively  peaceful 
settlement  of  any  dispute  or  any  situation,  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security,  includ- 
ing negotiation,  inquiry,  mediation,  conciliation, 
arbitration,  judicial  settlement,  resort  to  regional 
agencies  or  arrangements,  good  offices  including 
those  of  the  Secretary-General,  or  other  peaceful 
means  of  their  own  choice; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  prepare  an 
up-to-date  report  concerning  the  machinery  estab- 
lished under  the  Charter  relating  to  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  disputes,  inviting  his 
attention  in  particular  to  the  following  resolutions 
of  the  General  Assembly: 

(a)  Resolution  268  D  (III)  of  28  April  1949,  in 
which  the  Assembly  established  the  Panel  for  In- 
quiry and  Conciliation; 

(b)  Resolution  377  A  (V)  of  3  November  1950, 
section  B,  in  which  the  Assembly  established  the 
Peace  Observation  Commission; 

(c)  Resolution  1262  (XIII)  of  14  November  1958, 
in  which  the  Assembly  considered  the  question  of 
establishing  arbitral  procedure  for  settling  disputes; 

(d)  Resolution  2329  (XXII)  of  18  December  1967, 
in  which  the  Assembly  established  a  United  Nations 
register  of  experts  for  fact-finding; 

(e)  Resolution  2625  (XXV)  of  24  October  1970, 
in  which  the  Assembly  approved  the  Declaration  on 
Principles  of  International  Law  concerning  Friendly 
Relations  and  Co-operation  among  States  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 

5.  Invites  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council, 
the  Special  Committee  on  Peace-keeping  Operations, 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  and  the  Secretary- 
General  to  the  present  resolution. 


January  27,   1975 
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U.S.  Gives  Views  on  Question  of  Review  of  the  U.N.  Charter 


Statement  by  Robert  Rosenstock  l 


As  the  Sixth  Committee  considers  sugges- 
tions regarding  the  review  of  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter, my  delegation  is  again  impressed  with 
the  profound  implications  of  the  questions 
we  are  discussing  and  with  the  diversity  of 
those  suggestions  which  have  been  made. 

The  charter,  as  any  fundamental  govern- 
ing document,  must  have  the  capacity  to  al- 
low those  who  adhere  to  it  to  deal  efficiently 
and  effectively  with  the  questions  they  face. 
Because  of  the  broad  spectrum  of  interests, 
the  full  range  of  political  diversity,  and  the 
considerable  discrepancy  in  the  types  of  con- 
tributions which  can  be  made  by  the  various 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  the  charter 
must  truly  be  an  extraordinary  document  in 
order  to  provide  the  basic  ground  rules  with- 
in which  we  all  can  agree  to  attempt  to  solve 
our  common  problems. 

The  charter  has  generally  proven  to  be 
such  an  extraordinary  document  for  the  past 
29  years.  For  this  we  all  owe  a  profound  ap- 
preciation to  those  who  developed  its  text 
during  those  complex  and  difficult  negotia- 
tions in  San  Francisco.  Neither  then  nor  now 
have  sensible  persons  believed  all  the  charter 
language  was  perfect  and  immutable  for  all 
time.  We  know  of  no  significant  governing 
document  with  a  long  life  which  is  or  could 
be  perfect  or  immutable. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  our  organiza- 
tional problems  have  been  overcome  or  that 
the  United  Nations  has  always  dealt  effec- 
tively with  the  challenges  before  it.  It  is  to 


'Made  in  Committee  VI  (Legal)  of  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  Dec.  5  (text  from  USUN  press 
release  190).  Mr.  Rosenstock  is  Legal  Affairs  Ad- 
viser to  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations. 


suggest,  however,  that  those  problems  are 
solvable  by  full  and  proper  use  of  the  ma- 
chinery we  have,  rather  than  by  creating 
new  machinery.  We  certainly  hope  we  can 
engage  in  self-criticism  without  opening  the 
entire  charter  to  the  whims  of  the  moment. 
In  this  we  associate  ourselves  with  the  views 
of  the  late  Krishna  Menon  which  were  re- 
called this  morning. 

We  are  surprised  by  the  comments  of  some 
that  the  charter  has  been  unchanged  since 
1945.  Quite  apart  from  the  several  amend- 
ments which  have  been  made  to  the  text  and 
to  which  I  shall  refer  later,  the  charter  has, 
by  the  normal  process  of  interpretation  and 
evolution,  gone  through  very  significant  mod- 
ifications as  times  and  circumstances  have 
changed,  as  new  members  with  new  views 
have  joined  the  United  Nations,  and  as  we 
have  been  able  through  years  of  experience 
to  understand  better  the  needs  of  this  central 
multinational  organization. 

The  fact  that  the  present  charter  has  al- 
lowed such  flexibility  is  clear  evidence  of  the 
fundamental  value  and  wisdom  of  its  text. 
As  general  political  needs  have  changed,  so 
in  many  cases,  have  our  collective  interpre- 
tations of  charter  provisions. 

These  changes  have  taken  place  gradually 
and  effectively — a  constructive  evolution  in 
which  all  members  have  participated.  Such 
an  evolution  is,  in  our  view,  an  invaluable 
way  in  which  the  charter  is  maintained  as  a 
living,  current  document,  an  avenue  of 
change  vastly  preferable  to  sudden  radical 
shifts  which,  by  virtue  of  the  extreme  di- 
versity among  the  member  states,  almost  in- 
evitably would  result  in  loss  of  the  funda- 
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mental  consensus  which  is  the  foundation  of 
the  charter.  The  loss  or  weakening  of  that 
consensus  can  only  result  in  diminution  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  organization  and  thus  the 
meaningfulness  cf  any  changes  which  some 
might  urge. 

Evolution  has  taken  place  in  some  of  the 
most  important  provisions  of  the  charter. 
For  example,  if  in  1945  or  1950  we  had  as- 
serted that  the  charter  granted  peoples  the 
right  to  self-determination,  most  members 
would  have  disagreed.  If  in  1960  we  had 
made  the  same  assertion,  many  would  have 
pointed  out  that  all  that  existed  as  a  matter 
of  law  was  a  principle,  not  a  right.  Today  if 
anyone  questioned  the  interpretation  that 
there  exists  a  charter  right  to  self-determi- 
nation, his  views  would  be  considered  pre- 
posterous or,  at  the  least,  anachronistic  and 
wrong. 

In  1964  some  states  asserted  that  there 
was  no  charter  prohibition  on  intervention 
by  states  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other 
states.  If  anyone  asserted  that  view  today 
we  would  think  him  mad  or  worse. 

Can  anyone  deny  that  article  2,  paragraph 
7,  means  something  different  from  what  it 
meant  before  various  decisions  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  before  the  adoption  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  be- 
fore the  numerous  subsequent  resolutions 
which  deal  with  human  rights  and  various 
forms  of  denial  of  those  rights,  such  as  apart- 
heid? 

In  1950  certain  delegations  attacked  Reso- 
lution 377 A  (V)  as  illegal  and  contrary  to 
the  charter.  In  1967  the  state  which  led  the 
earlier  attack  against  that  resolution  relied 
upon  it  in  moving  to  convene  an  emergency 
session  of  the  Assembly. 

The  Friendly  Relations  Declaration  with 
its  interpretations  of  key  concepts  of  the 
charter,  including  the  prohibition  of  the 
threat  or  use  of  force,  nonintervention,  equal 
rights  and  self-determination,  and  peaceful 
settlement,  is  merely  one  of  the  more  obvious 
examples  of  the  process  of  evolution.  The 
Friendly  Relations  Declaration  was  negoti- 
ated and  unanimously  adopted  essentially  by 
today's  membership. 


If  we  proceed  pellmell  into  a  review  exer- 
cise without  the  requisite  broad  agreement, 
we  shall  encourage  states  to  harden  posi- 
tions; we  shall  widen  the  difference  among 
us  and  reduce  our  own  flexibility  to  compro- 
mise. We  shall  harm  the  chances  for  contin- 
ued evolutionary  change.  A  review  exercise 
may  well  prove  the  greatest  impediment  to 
change  rather  than  a  catalyst  for  change. 

During  the  past  two  days  we  have  heard 
several  delegations  for  diverse  reasons  call 
for  a  variety  of  modifications  to  the  charter. 
We  have  heard  delegations  state  that  reluc- 
tance to  consider  or  make  such  modifications 
in  one  specific  way — namely,  through  the 
proposed  ad  hoc  committee — would  amount 
to  obstruction  of  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
states  and  would  demonstrate  opposition  to 
the  basic  idea  of  any  change  in  the  charter 
at  all.  Because  of  the  importance  and  the 
sensitivity  of  these  questions,  I  would  like 
again  to  express  the  position  of  my  govern- 
ment on  these  issues. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  participated,  in 
some  cases  by  leading,  in  the  many  evolu- 
tionary changes  that  have  taken  place  since 
1945.  At  no  time  have  we  sought  to  oppose 
this  concept  of  the  charter  as  a  living,  breath- 
ing document  which  must  be  made  to  respond 
flexibly  to  the  contemporary  needs  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

In  the  second  place  we  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  those  who  supported  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  adopted.  Nor  can 
these  amendments  be  lightly  passed  over.  For 
example,  the  expansion  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil has  breathed  new  life  into  the  general 
consensus  principle  which  has  and  must  un- 
derlie the  functioning  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. In  1955  no  decision  could  be  taken  by  the 
Security  Council  over  the  objections  of  the 
East  or  the  West.  In  the  late  fifties  and  early 
sixties  the  membership  of  the  organization 
underwent  a  fundamental  change.  Today  a 
majority  of  the  membership  of  the  Council 
represents  what  is  frequently  called  the 
Third  World.  Not  only  may  no  decision  be 
taken  without  the  active  support  of  these 
members,  but  most  of  the  decisions  which  are 
taken  in  the  Council  these  days  are  at  their 
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request  and  based  upon  proposals  drafted  by 
one  or  more  of  them.  The  peacekeeping  forces 
in  the  Middle  East,  for  example,  were  cre- 
ated largely  because  the  states  of  India,  Ken- 
ya, and  Yugoslavia  took  the  lead  to  press  the 
Council  to  establish  them  rather  than  a  U.S.- 
Soviet peacekeeping  force. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  supporting  evolu- 
tionary change  and  specific  amendments  to 
the  charter  we  have  sought  to  retain  an  open 
mind  on  the  concept  of  charter  review.  In 
our  reply  to  the  Secretary  General's  request 
for  the  views  of  states  on  the  question  of  re- 
view,2 we  expressed  a  willingness  to  partici- 
pate even  in  a  charter  review  conference  if 
it  is  the  general  view  of  the  membership  that 
the  outcome  of  such  a  conference  would  be 
constructive.  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  there 
is  not  such  a  feeling  that  an  overall  review 
would  solve  problems.  There  is  certainly  no 
broad  agreement  at  this  time  on  what  spe- 
cific changes  might  be  desirable.  There  does 
seem  to  be  widespread  recognition  that  very 
great  damage  could  be  done  to  confidence  in 
the  basic  fabric  of  the  United  Nations  if  con- 
siderable care  is  not  exercised  to  insure  very 
broad  support  before  any  type  of  review  of 
the  charter  is  undertaken. 

It  is  the  view  of  my  delegation  that  such 
broad  support  can  most  realistically  be 
amassed  if  we  approach  charter  review  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  We  have  amended  the 
charter  successfully  in  the  past  by  this  ap- 
proach, enlarging  the  Security  Council  and 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  when  the 
requisite  measure  of  consensus  has  been 
achieved. 

We  are  dealing,  in  this  field  of  interna- 
tional cooperation,  with  an  activity  based  es- 
sentially not  on  the  ability  of  some  states  to 
compel  action  by  others  but  rather,  on  our 
ability  to  find  standards  of  behavior  and 
ground  rules  for  cooperation  to  which  we  are 
all  willing  to  adhere. 

We  have  all  freely  accepted  the  charter. 
We  must  obviously  take  great  care  to  develop 
that  consensus,  particularly  for  changes  so 
significant  as  those  to  the  U.N.  Charter,  if 


!  U.N.  doc.  A/8746/ Add.  1,  p.  13. 


we  intend  to  maintain  it  as  a  realistic  instru- 
ment by  which  all  member  states  will  be 
guided.  This  may  be  a  cautious  approach,  but 
it  emphatically  is  not  a  negative  approach. 
We  have  amended  the  charter  in  the  past; 
we  can,  and  presumably  will,  amend  the  char- 
ter in  the  future. 

Although  we  and  others  have  not  and  pre- 
sumably will  not  always  agree  with  every 
suggestion  made  for  amendment  of  the  char- 
ter, we  have  recognized  and  we  do  recognize 
the  usefulness  of  giving  serious  and  thorough 
consideration  to  any  specific  proposal  when 
it  appears  to  be  a  constructive  effort  to  im- 
prove our  ability  to  deal  with  the  problems 
we  face  and  when  it  will  preserve  the  deli- 
cate balance  which  we  have  developed  to  al- 
low so  many  nations  so  different  from  each 
other  to  work  together.  There  may  well  be 
variations  in  the  formula  under  which  that 
balance  can  be  maintained.  If  there  is  broad 
and  serious  support  for  a  specific  proposal 
for  change,  it  should  at  the  least  be  fully  con- 
sidered. 

It  would,  however,  do  neither  member 
states  nor  the  organization  itself  any  service 
to  proceed  with  any  specific  amendments 
without  being  confident  at  least  of  basic 
agreement  among  the  member  states  on  a 
given  amendment,  much  less  to  undertake  a 
general  review.  The  risk  is  too  great  both  of 
poisoning  the  cooperative  atmosphere  which 
is  essential  for  our  work  and  of  polarizing 
this  highly  diversified  body  without  construc- 
tive gain.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  protec- 
tion afforded  us  by  article  108;  our  fears  are 
for  the  very  foundations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

In  our  view  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
posed ad  hoc  committee  would  almost  inevi- 
tably result  in  a  general,  wide-ranging  re- 
view of  the  charter.  Even  among  the  few 
replies  received  from  states  and  among  the 
fewer  still  which  urge  change,  there  is  a  very 
broad  range  of  suggestions  for  modification 
of  the  charter,  many  of  them  mutually  ex- 
clusive. For  these  reasons  we  strongly  oppose 
the  draft  resolution  contained  in  A/C.6/L. 
1002.  We  are  prepared  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  draft  contained  in  A/C.6/L.1001  or  any 
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ether  text  which  commands  sufficiently  broad 
support  and  which  does  not  endanger  the 
foundations  of  our  institution. 

We,  like  ethers,  were  moved  by  General 
Romulo's  speech  [Carlos  Romulo,  Philippine 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs].  While  we  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  now  sufficient  agree- 
ment to  make  it  useful  to  undertake  a  proc- 
ess of  review  and  revision,  the  time  may  well 
come  when  a  basis  for  agreement  will  exist. 
General  Romulo  continues  his  very  great 
service  to  the  international  community  by  re- 
minding us  from  time  to  time  to  examine 
whether  the  requisite  widespread  agreement 
exists. 

In  order  to  strike  a  balance  between  our 
important  common  interests  in  insuring  that 
the  charter  is  kept  responsive  to  a  changing 
world  and  in  insuring  that  there  is  essen- 
tially overwhelming  agreement  to  any 
changes  in  our  basic  ground  rules,  the 
United  States  believes  that  an  appropriate 
step  for  this  committee  to  recommend  might 
be  to  request  the  Secretary  General  to  under- 
take a  detailed  assessment  of  which  of  the 
suggestions  for  charter  amendments  so  far 
received  have  broad  support  among  the  U.N. 
members  and  which  of  the  goals  behind  such 
suggestions  might  be  accomplished  without 
charter  revision.  Member  states  which  have 
net  yet  done  so  should  be  invited  to  submit 
their  views  on  this  subject. 

Although  it  is  commonly  understood  that 
the  percentage  of  states  which  reply  to  re- 
quests for  their  views  on  particular  issues  is 
usually  not  high,  we  are  not  dealing  here 
with  an  ordinary  matter.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  the  most  basic  and  fundamental 
rules  of  international  cooperation.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  a  reason  for  charter  re- 
view is  that  only  51  of  the  present  138  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  were  present  at 
San  Francisco.  Surely  it  is  of  even  greater 
significance  that  only  38  of  the  present  138 
member  states  have  so  far  submitted  their 
views  on  suggestions  regarding  charter  re- 
view. This  is  not  an  ordinary  questionnaire ; 


we  owe  it  to  ourselves  not  to  settle  for  such 
a  small  number  of  responses  before  under- 
taking a  review  exercise. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  stated,  the  United  States  is  fully 
prepared  to  maintain  an  open  mind  regard- 
ing modifications  to  the  charter  which  are 
broadly  supported.  It  is  as  much  in  our  in- 
terest as  that  of  any  other  state  to  insure 
that  the  charter  is  a  viable,  up-to-date,  and 
respected  document.  We  must  not  be  afraid 
to  consider  appropriate  modifications  to  that 
document;  yet  we  must  not  confuse  dissatis- 
faction with  policies  of  states  with  inade- 
quacy of  the  charter.  If  there  is  broad  desire 
to  consider  a  particular  amendment,  let  us 
in  an  appropriate  forum  undertake  such  a 
consideration  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

Let  us  first,  however,  take  care  first  to  de- 
termine that  support.  At  the  least,  an  assess- 
ment by  the  Secretary  General  of  the  states' 
views  he  has  received  and  a  concentrated  ef- 
fort to  obtain  the  comments  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  member  states  should  precede  any 
such  specific  deliberations,  much  less  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  ad  hoc  committee.  We  shall 
vote  in  favor  of  L.1001 ;  we  shall  vote  against 
L.1002  if  it  is  put  to  a  vote.  The  resolution 
contained  in  L.1001  also  commends  itself  to 
my  delegation — not  because  it  perfectly  ex- 
presses our  view  but  because  we  would  hope 
it  is  a  middle  ground  toward  which  the  over- 
whelming majority  could  move.3 

Let  us,  above  all,  do  nothing  to  erode  the 
foundations  of  the  only  international  insti- 
tution concerned  with  peace  and  security 
which  through  its  flexible  adaptability  to  the 
contemporary  needs  of  the  world  community 
has  stood  the  test  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. 


'Draft  resolution  A/C.2/L.1002,  establishing  an 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, was  adopted  by  the  committee  on  Dec.  9  by  a 
rollcall  vote  of  77  to  20  (U.S.),  with  32  abstentions, 
and  by  the  Assembly  on  Dec.  17  by  a  recorded  vote 
of  82  to  15  (U.S.),  with  36  abstentions  (A/RES/ 
3349  (XXIX)).  Draft  resolutions  A/C.2/L.1001  and 
A/C.2/L.1011  were  not  put  to  the  vote. 
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U.S.  Reaffirms  Support  for  Goals  of  World  Population  Plan  of  Action 


Following  are  texts  of  a  statement  made 
in  Committee  II  (Economic  and  Financial) 
of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  December 
2  by  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy,  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Assembly,  and  a 
statement  made  in  plenary  session  of  the  As- 
sembly on  December  17  by  U.S.  Representa- 
tive Clarence  Clyde  Ferguson,  Jr.,  together 
with  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
committee  on  December  5  and  by  the  Assem- 
bly on  December  17. 

U.S.  STATEMENTS 

Senator  Percy,  Committee  II,  December  2 

USUN  press  release  185  dated  December  2 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
express  the  views  of  the  U.S.  delegation  on 
the  report  of  the  World  Population  Confer- 
ence.1 

The  conference  was  convened  in  an  at- 
tempt to  focus  the  attention  of  the  interna- 
tional community  on  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex problems  of  our  time:  spiraling  global 
population  growth.  The  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  population  problems  lies  in  the  fact 
that  population  questions  are  entirely  inter- 
related with  virtually  every  other  problem 
that  currently  confronts  people  and  nations. 
They  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  isolation.  They 
must  be  considered  within  the  context  of 
other  social  and  economic  issues — health 
care,  education,  racial  and  sexual  equality, 
housing,  agriculture,  nutrition,  old  age  se- 
curity, religious  and  moral  values,  economic 
development,  and  others. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  World 
Population  Conference  achieved  real  success 
and  that  its  success  is  a  direct  result  of  the 


'U.N.  doc.  5585;  for  U.S.  statements  at  the  World 
Population  Conference  at  Bucharest  Aug.  19-30  and 
an  unofficial  text  of  the  World  Population  Plan  of 
Action,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  30,  1974,  p.  429. 


consideration  of  population  in  its  social  and 
economic  context.  The  World  Population 
Conference  attained  a  most  significant  goal: 
It  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  nations  the 
concept  that  population  is  an  integral  as- 
pect of  the  quality  of  life  of  all  people. 

Certainly  the  consensus  of  participating 
nations  on  the  World  Population  Plan  of  Ac- 
tion was  the  major  triumph  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  the  United  States  is  extremely 
hopeful  that  the  plan  will  be  accepted  by  this 
committee  and  subsequently  by  the  General 
Assembly  because  of  what  we  believe  are  the 
plan's  many  very  positive  and  helpful  rec- 
ommendations and  resolutions.  The  United 
States  believes  that  the  plan  of  action  con- 
tains provisions  which  will  have  immeasur- 
ably beneficial  consequences  for  people  ev- 
erywhere for  generations  to  come. 

Although  the  United  States  does  not  in- 
tend to  comment  on  each  of  the  provisions 
of  the  plan  of  action,  we  do  wish  to  high- 
light a  few  items  which  we  feel  are  of  spe- 
cial significance. 

The  pronouncement  within  the  plan  of  ac- 
tion which  the  United  States  views  as  the 
foundation  for  all  the  others  is  the  affirma- 
tion of  the  basic  human  right  of  individuals 
"to  decide  freely  and  responsibly  the  number 
and  spacing  of  their  children  and  to  have  the 
information,  education  and  means  to  do  so." 
The  United  States  strives  to  assure  this  ba- 
sic right  in  our  own  country,  and  we  welcome 
its  acceptance  by  the  world  community. 

Although  the  plan  of  action  does  not  make 
outright  recommendations  of  target  dates 
for  specific  population  goals,  the  concept  of 
quantitative  goals  is  included.  The  United 
States  believes  that  the  mention  of  quantita- 
tive goals  to  reduce  mortality,  increase  life 
expectancy,  and  reduce  fertility  and  rates  of 
population  growth  will  give  those  countries 
choosing  to  do  so  helpful  targets  at  which  to 
aim.     The   United   States   particularly  wel- 
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comes  the  concurrence  of  nations  of  all  levels 
of  development  and  all  points  of  view  on  the 
inclusion  of  these  possible  goals  in  the  World 
Population  Plan  of  Action. 

While  in  Bucharest  I  stated  my  hope  that 
the  conference  would  take  a  clear  and  strong 
stand  on  the  future  role  of  women  in  devel- 
oped as  well  as  developing  nations.  Perhaps 
the  most  unexpected  positive  development  of 
the  World  Population  Conference  and  one 
that  the  United  States  considers  to  be  an 
outstanding  accomplishment  was  the  rela- 
tively easily  reached  agreement  among  na- 
tions that  additional  emphasis  on  the  role  of 
women  in  population  policies  and  in  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  plan  of  action.  Thus  one  of  the 
plan's  objectives  became: 

To  promote  the  status  of  women  and  expansion  of 
their  roles,  the  full  participation  of  women  in  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  socio-economic 
policy  including  population  policies,  and  the  creation 
of  awareness  among  all  women  of  their  current  and 
potential  roles  in  national  life. 

A  number  of  specific  recommendations  in 
the  areas  of  education,  planning  and  devel- 
opment, legislation,  and  family  life  are  made 
that  would  allow  countries  to  achieve  this 
objective.  The  United  States  strongly  sup- 
ports those  recommendations. 

These  provisions  in  the  World  Population 
Plan  of  Action  are  based  on  the  recognition 
by  all  governments  that  an  improved  status 
for  women  will  yield  progress  not  only  for 
individual  women  but  for  their  societies  as 
well.  Development  and  implementation  of 
population  policies  can  most  particularly 
benefit  from  expanded  participation  by 
women.  The  United  States  is  making  strong 
efforts  to  improve  the  status  of  women  in 
our  own  country  and  welcomes  this  goal  as 
part  of  the  plan  of  action. 

The  report  of  the  World  Population  Con- 
ference and  the  plan  of  action  reflect  that 
the  nations  of  the  world  are  in  agreement  on 
a  very  important  point:  Population  policies 
and  goals  cannot  be  achieved  without  accom- 
panying economic  and  social  development. 

One  of  the  major  contributions  of  the  de- 
bate at  Bucharest  was  to  focus  attention  on 
the  reciprocal  relationship — the  interface  be- 


tween population  factors  and  development. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  under- 
lying reasons  for  countries  requesting  assist- 
ance for  their  population  or  family  planning 
programs  is  that  such  programs  form  a  part 
—and  only  a  part,  but  an  essential  part — of 
overall  economic  and  social  development  ef- 
forts. The  guidance  of  Bucharest  is  that  any 
country  wishing  to  succeed  in  either  will  be 
wise  to  press  both.  Many  countries  have 
found  that  despite  their  development  efforts, 
population  growth  has  caused  their  per  cap- 
ita standard  of  living  to  stand  still  or  even 
recede.  They  have  in  effect  been  running 
hard  to  stand  still  or  have  even  lost  ground. 
The  balance  of  attention  to  each  program  will 
of  course  vary  according  to  the  situation  of 
the  individual  country  and  according  to  its 
own  sovereign  determination. 

One  of  the  major  innovations  of  the  World 
Population  Plan  of  Action  was  its  recom- 
mendation (Par.  31)  that  countries  wishing 
to  affect  levels  of  fertility  should  give  prior- 
ity to  those  factors  of  development  that  have 
a  greater  impact  on  fertility  than  others. 
This  recommendation  was  based  on  much  re- 
cent evidence  and  thinking  that  some  fac- 
tors of  development  do  have  this  effect.  They 
are  listed  in  paragraph  32.  We  agree  with 
this  concept  and  with  the  call  of  paragraph 
31  for  priority  in  international  cooperation 
for  carrying  out  such  strategies. 

The  United  States  is  sensitive  to  the  con- 
tinuing large  gap  between  the  developed  and 
developing  nations  with  regard  to  levels  of 
economic  development.  Because  the  United 
States  recognizes  the  relationship  between 
population  growth  rates  and  economic  devel- 
opment, we  affirm  the  inclusion  in  the  World 
Population  Plan  of  Action  of  emphasis  on  ef- 
ficient use  of  resources.  The  plan  states: 

It  is  imperative  that  all  countries,  and  within  them 
all  social  sectors,  should  adapt  themselves  to  more 
rational  utilization  of  natural  resources,  without  ex- 
cess, so  that  some  are  not  deprived  of  what  others 
waste. 

We  further  affirm  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  seek  to  reduce  wasteful  con- 
sumption of  resources  in  our  own  country 
and  will  encourage  other  nations  to  do  the 
same. 
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At  Bucharest  we  regretted  the  lack  of  at- 
tention given  to  the  role  of  population  growth 
on  present  availability  of  food  for  the  peo- 
ples of  the  developing  countries — although 
the  Deputy  Director  General  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  in  his  address 
there  warned  in  the  most  somber  terms: 

First,  that  action  must  be  initiated  now  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  population  growth  if  we  are  to  have  any 
chance  at  all  of  meeting  the  world's  food  needs  25 
years  from  now. 

Second,  while  family  planning  and  population  pol- 
icy are  matters  for  individuals  and  governments, 
there  is  at  the  same  time  a  clear  need  for  interna- 
tional action. 

The  documents  prepared  by  FAO  authori- 
ties for  the  Rome  Conference  [World  Food 
Conference,  November  5-16]  recognize 
clearly  that  the  main  reason  for  the  growing 
imbalance  between  the  food  supply  and  de- 
mand is  the  rate  of  population  growth,  which 
in  the  developing  countries  is  twice  as  fast 
as  in  the  developed  world.  They  call  on  all 
countries  to  recognize  urgently  the  gravity 
of  the  challenge  to  feed  growing  populations 
and  to  formulate  and  implement  policies  for 
population  growth  control. 

It  was  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that 
the  Rome  Conference  adopted  a  special  reso- 
lution calling  on  governments  and  people 
everywhere  to  support  sound  population  pol- 
icies relevant  to  national  needs  within  a 
strategy  of  development  which  would  assure 
the  right  of  all  couples  to  decide  the  spacing 
and  size  of  their  own  families. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  the  ef- 
forts already  being  made  by  many  countries 
to  reduce  population  growth  rates  must  suc- 
ceed— and  more  rapidly  than  at  present.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  both  fair  and  essen- 
tial that  developed  countries  reduce  their 
population  growth  and  their  consumption  of 
foods  produced  by  wasteful  means  in  order 
that  more  can  be  available  for  those  in  grave 
need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  word  "population"  de- 
rives from  the  Latin  word  "populus"  for 
"people."  The  United  States  reaffirms  the 
report  of  the  World  Population  Conference 
and  supports  the  provisions  of  the  World 
Population  Plan  of  Action,  for  we  believe 


that  they  truly  seek  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  of  the  earth's  people.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  support  and  cooperate  in  those  ef- 
forts of  the  international  community  that 
approach  that  same  goal.  In  this  spirit,  my 
delegation  is  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
draft  resolution  A/C.2/L.1388/Rev.l.2 

Ambassador  Ferguson,  Plenary,  December  17 

My  delegation,  with  deep  regret,  abstained 
on  draft  resolution  VI,8  this  despite  the  fact 
that,  as  is  well  known,  my  delegation  and  my 
government  have  been  committed  to  the  study 
of  world  population  questions  for  some  time. 

We  regret  it  very  much,  but  the  presence 
of  a  single  paragraph,  paragraph  5,  in  the 
draft  resolution,  which  reads: 

Stresses  that  the  implementation  of  the  World 
Population  Plan  of  Action  should  take  full  account 
of  the  Programme  of  Action  on  the  Establishment 
of  the  New  International  Economic  Order,  and  thus 
contribute  to  its  implementation; 

is  the  sole  reason  my  delegation  abstained. 
We  object  to  the  substance  of  the  paragraph, 
and  I  must  state  on  behalf  of  my  delegation 
that  we  also  very  much  regret  the  manner 
in  which,  procedurally,  that  paragraph  was 
negotiated. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION4 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  2211  (XXI)  of  17  Decem- 
ber 1966  on  population  growth  and  economic  devel- 
opment following  the  World  Population  Conference 
in  1965  and  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolution 
1484  (XLVIII)  of  3  April  1970  calling  for  a  World 
Population  Conference  which  would  be  the  first  held 
at  the  intergovernmental  level, 

Recalling  further  that  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council   in  resolution  1835   (LVI)   of  14   May   1974, 


2  Draft  resolution  A/C.2/L.1388/Rev.2,  as  amend- 
ed, was  adopted  by  the  committee  on  Dec.  5  by  a 
vote  of  108  to  0,  with  2  abstentions  (U.S.,  Niger). 

3  Draft  resolution  A/C.2/L.1388/Rev.2,  as  amend- 
ed, was  recommended  to  the  Assembly  as  draft  reso- 
lution VI  in  part  II  of  the  Committee  II  report  (U.N. 
doc.  A/9886/Add.l)  on  agenda  item  12,  "Report  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council." 

4A/RES/3344  (XXIX);  adopted  by  the  Assembly 
on  Dec.  17  by  a  vote  of  131  to  0,  with  1  abstention 
(U.S.)   (text  from  U.N.  press  release  GA/5194). 
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considered  that  the  results  of  the  Conference  would 
constitute  an  important  contribution  to  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
devoted  to  development  and  international  economic 
co-operation, 

Recalling  further  the  decision  adopted  by  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  at  its  resumed  fifty-sev- 
enth session  on  19  November  1974,  on  the  report  of 
the  World  Population  Conference, 

Recalling  further  its  resolutions  3201  (S-VI)  and 
3202  (S-VI)  of  1  May  1974  containing  the  Declara- 
tion and  the  Programme  of  Action  on  the  Establish- 
ment of  a  New  International  Economic  Order, 

Greatly  concerned  with  the  gap  between  developed 
and  developing  countries  and  with  the  inequities  and 
injustices  still  existing  in  international  economic  re- 
lations, 

Stressing  that  the  formulation  and  implementa- 
tion of  population  policies  are  the  sovereign  right  of 
each  nation,  and  that  such  a  right  is  to  be  exercised 
in  accordance  with  national  objectives  and  needs  and 
without  external  interference,  taking  into  account 
universal  solidarity  in  order  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  of  the  peoples  of  the  world, 

Recognizing  that  population  and  development  are 
interrelated  and  that,  consequently,  the  basis  for  an 
effective  solution  of  population  problems  is,  above 
all,  socio-economic  transformation  and  development, 

Further  recognizing  that  the  consideration  of  pop- 
ulation problems  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  analysis 
of  population  trends  exclusively, 

Believing  that,  in  the  formulation  of  population 
policies,  consideration  must  be  given,  together  with 
other  economic  and  social  factors,  to  the  supplies  and 
characteristics  of  natural  resources,  the  quality  of 
the  environment,  and  particularly,  to  all  aspects  of 
food  supply,  and  that  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
just  distribution  of  resources  and  minimization  of 
wasteful  aspects  of  their  use  throughout  the  world, 

Having  considered  the  report,  resolutions,  recom- 
mendations and  the  World  Population  Plan  of  Ac- 
tion adopted  by  the  World  Population  Conference, 
held  at  Bucharest  from  19  to  30  August  1974, 

1.  Takes  note  with  satisfaction  of  the  report  of 
the  World  Population  Conference,  including  the  reso- 
lutions and  recommendations  of  the  Conference  and 
the  World  Population  Plan  of  Action; 

2.  Expresses  its  appreciation  to  the  Government 
of  Romania  for  its  co-operation  and  gracious  hospi- 
tality; 

3.  Commends  the  Secretary-General  and  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  World  Population  Conference 
for  the  successful  organization  of  the  Conference; 

4.  Affirms  that  the  World  Population  Plan  of  Ac- 
tion is  an  instrument  of  the  international  community 
for  the  promotion  of  economic  development,  quality 
of  life,  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
within  the  broader  context  of  the  internationally 
adopted  strategies  for  national  and  international 
progress; 


5.  Stresses  that  the  implementation  of  the  World 
Population  Plan  of  Action  should  take  full  account 
of  the  Programme  of  Action  on  the  Establishment 
of  the  New  International  Economic  Order,  and  thus 
contribute  to  its  implementation; 

6.  Invites  Governments  to  consider  the  recommen- 
dations for  action  at  the  national  level  and  to  imple- 
ment population  policies  and  programmes  which 
they  determine  are  appropriate; 

7.  Calls  upon  the  Population  Commission  and  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  United  Nations  Development 
Programme,  the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Population 
Activities,  the  regional  economic  commissions,  the 
specialized  agencies  and  all  other  United  Nations 
bodies  which  report  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  determine  how  each  can  best  assist  in  the 
implementation  of  the  World  Population  Plan  of  Ac- 
tion and  on  adjustments  which  may  be  necessary  in 
their  work  programmes  and  to  report  thereon  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council; 

8.  Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
within  the  in-depth  consideration  of  the  report  of  the 
World  Population  Conference  at  its  fifty-eighth  ses- 
sion, to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  World  Population  Plan  of  Action,  includ- 
ing the  functions  of  the  monitoring  and  review  and 
appraisal  of  the  Plan  also  at  the  regional  level; 

9.  Invites  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  over-all  policy  guidance  within  the 
United  Nations  system  on  population-related  matters 
and  to  this  end  to  consider  these  issues  on  a  regular 
basis,  in  a  manner  to  be  determined  by  it; 

10.  Requests  the  Population  Commission  at  its 
eighteenth  session,  within  its  competence,  to  report 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  fifty-eighth 
session  on  the  implications  of  the  World  Population 
Conference,  including  the  implications  for  the  Pop- 
ulation Commission  itself; 

11.  Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at 
its  fifty-eighth  session  to  forward  its  views  and  rec- 
ommendations through  the  Preparatory  Committee 
to  the  seventh  special  session  and  the  thirtieth  reg- 
ular session  of  the  General  Assembly; 

12.  Invites  the  Secretary-General  to  report  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  fifty-eighth  ses- 
sion on  ways  and  means  of  strengthening  the  over- 
all capacity  of  the  relevant  units  of  the  Secretariat, 
within  the  existing  framework  to  meet  the  need  for 
a  broad  approach  in  the  population  field,  consonant 
with  the  principles  and  the  objectives  of  the  World 
Population  Plan  of  Action; 

13.  Urges  that  assistance  to  developing  countries 
should  be  increased  in  accordance  with  the  goals  of 
the  Second  United  Nations  Development  Decade  and 
that  international  assistance  in  the  population  field 
should  be  expanded,  particularly  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Fund  for  Population  Activities,  for  the  proper 
implementation  of  the  World  Population  Plan  of  Ac- 
tion. 
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United  States  Calls  for  Renewal 
of  World  Commitment  to  UNRWA 

Following  is  a  statement  made  in  the 
Special  Political  Committee  of  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  December  5  by  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative William  E.  Schanfele,  Jr. 

USUN    press    release   188   dated   December   5 

The  United  States  has  expressed  each  year 
in  this  forum  its  admiration  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  dedicated  and  skillful  work  of  the 
Commissioner  General  of  UNRWA  [United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Pales- 
tine Refugees  in  the  Near  East]  and  his 
associates  in  the  face  of  difficult  circum- 
stances. More  than  any  time  in  UNRWA's 
history,  the  last  12  months  have  presented 
even  greater  challenges  and  have  demanded 
even  higher  qualities  of  leadership  and  dedi- 
cation. War  and  its  aftermath,  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  ensuing  search  for  peace,  the 
internationalization  of  inflation,  and  short- 
ages of  key  commodities — all  of  these  have 
presented  the  Commissioner  General  and  his 
colleagues  with  increasingly  complicated  and 
interrelated  financial  and  administrative 
problems. 

These  problems  are  not  abstract  issues  in 
management  and  financing.  They  are  prob- 
lems of  people — because  the  money  which 
must  be  found  and  effectively  disbursed  is 
the  indispensable  means  to  continue  educa- 
tion programs,  to  provide  or  to  improve  hous- 
ing, and  to  assure  necessary  health  services; 
in  short,  to  preserve  for  the  promising  if  un- 
certain future  even  the  limited  material  se- 
curity and  the  cautious  hope  which  UNRWA 
in  the  past  has  been  able  to  bring  to  those 
it  serves. 

In  the  year  ahead,  UNRWA  faces  a  finan- 
cial crisis  of  unprecedented  seriousness. 
Other  speakers  here  have  called  for  recogni- 
tion of  this  crisis  and  for  action  to  avert  it. 
We  share  their  apprehension.  We  intend  to 
do  our  part,  and  we  strongly  urge  others  to 
do  the  same.1  This  is  not  an  easy  time  for 
most  nations  to  increase  financial  commit- 
ments of  any  kind.  Many  of  us  have  difficulty 


enough  simply  to  maintain  the  present  level 
of  financial  outlays  in  both  our  national  and 
international  activities.  Nevertheless,  in  view 
of  drastic  redistributions  of  the  world's 
wealth  in  recent  months,  other  governments 
with  vastly  increased  resources  can  appro- 
priately do  more  than  they  felt  able  to  do  in 
the  past.  I  strongly  urge  them  to  do  so. 

Our  basic  humanitarian  standards,  and  the 
principles  of  international  life  to  which  we 
are  committed  by  the  U.N.  Charter,  demand 
that  we  respond  fully  to  this  human  require- 
ment to  which  the  work  of  UNRWA  is  di- 
rected. Just  as  those  standards  and  those 
principles  were  initially  proclaimed  and 
accepted  voluntarily  by  each  nation  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  so  it  is  right  and 
proper  that  the  response  to  them  represented 
by  UNRWA's  program  should  be  a  volun- 
tary one. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  introduce  this 
resolution  today.  It  acknowledges  the  contin- 
uing importance  and  justice  of  the  human- 
itarian demands  which  UNRWA  and  the 
condition  of  the  Palestinian  refugees  make 
on  all,  on  every  member  of  the  international 
community.  Finally,  it  renews  UNRWA's 
tenure  for  another  three  years,  a  period  in 
which  we  hope  that  its  task  will  at  last  be 
fully  accomplished. 

Taking  all  these  elements  into  account 
this  resolution  represents  a  firm  call  for  the 
renewal  and  reaffirmation  of  the  commitment 
of  each  nation  represented  here  to  insure 
that  UNRWA  will  in  fact  be  able  to  carry 
out  its  work.  The  commitment  is  clear.  It 
obligates  each  of  us,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, to  act  to  fulfill  it.2 


1  On  Dec.  3  in  a  meeting  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  Announcement  of 
Voluntary  Contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in 
the  Near  East,  Ambassador  Schaufele  announced 
the  U.S.  pledge  of  $24,940,000  to  UNRWA  for  calen- 
dar year  1975.  For  his  statement  in  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee, see  USUN  press  release  186  dated  Dec.  3. 

2  The  U.S.  draft  resolution  (A/SPC/L.317)  was 
adopted  by  the  committee  on  Dec.  6  by  a  vote  of  106 
to  0,  with  2  abstentions,  and  by  the  Assembly  on 
Dec.  17  by  a  vote  of  122  to  0,  with  3  abstentions 
(A/RES/3331A  (XXIX)). 
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U.S.  and  Japan  Initial  Agreements 
on  Pacific  Fisheries 

Press    release    538    dated   December    18 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan  reached  agreement  on  December  13 
on  two  fishery  agreements  dealing  primarily 
with  fishing  in  the  northeastern  Pacific  and 
the  Bering  Sea  following  discussions  held 
in  Tokyo  November  15-December  13.  Thomas 
A.  Clingan,  Jr.,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Oceans  and  International  En- 
vironmental and  Scientific  Affairs,  initialed 
for  the  United  States,  and  Hiromu  Fukada, 
Deputy  Director  General,  American  Affairs 
Bureau,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  initialed 
for  Japan. 

The  new  agreements  do  not  change  the 
stipulation  in  previous  agreements,  first 
signed  in  1967,  that  Japan  will  refrain  from 
fishing  within  the  nine-mile  contiguous  fish- 
ery zone  of  the  United  States,  except  in  cer- 
tain selected  areas,  primarily  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  fish  resources  of 
the  northern  Pacific,  the  first  new  agreement 
establishes  new  and  better  balances  between 
fishing  and  the  condition  and  size  of  fishery 
resources  in  the  northeastern  Pacific  and 
eastern  Bering  Sea.  The  principal  features 
of  this  new  agreement  include : 

1.  In  order  to  protect  declining  pollock  re- 
sources, the  Japanese  pollock  catch  in  the 
eastern  Bering  Sea  will  be  reduced  to  1.1 
million  metric  tons  from  the  over  1.5  million 
metric  tons  of  pollock  Japan  caught  in  1973. 

2.  For  conservation  purposes,  controls  will 
also  be  placed  on  the  harvest  of  other  fin- 
fishes,  such  as  Pacific  Ocean  perch,  in  both 
the  Bering  Sea  and  the  northeastern  Pacific 
Ocean  in  areas  of  special  concern  to  the  U.S. 
fisheries.    These    controls   are    being   imple- 


mented by  means  of  catch  limitations  and 
area  and  time  closures. 

3.  The  agreement  stipulates  that  Japan 
may  fish  within  the  contiguous  zone  of  the 
United  States  and  conduct  loading  and  trans- 
fer operations  in  certain  specified  areas.  In 
return,  Japan  has  agreed  to  refrain  from 
fishing  in  certain  areas  of  the  high  seas  dur- 
ing prescribed  periods  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
flicts with  American  fishermen  arising  out 
of  differences  in  types  of  fishing  gear. 

4.  Japan  has  also  agreed  to  adopt  pro- 
cedures and  measures  to  reduce  and  control 
incidental  catches  of  king  and  tanner  crabs 
in  their  trawl  fisheries.  As  one  means  of 
achieving  this  objective,  Japanese  fishermen 
will  equip  their  trawl  gear  with  bobbins 
during  months  when  crabs  are  concentrated 
to  reduce  incidental  crab  catches. 

The  second  agreement  involves  fishing  for 
king  and  tanner  crabs  in  the  eastern  Bering 
Sea.  These  fisheries  are  important  to  both 
the  United  States  and  Japan.  Under  the 
new  agreement,  Japan's  king  crab  quota  is 
reduced  by  nearly  60  percent,  from  700,000 
to  300,000  crabs  (953  metric  tons).  Japan's 
tanner  crab  quota  (14  million  in  1974)  is 
reduced  by  a  smaller  percentage,  but  that 
portion  of  their  total  quota  which  can  be 
taken  in  the  traditional  grounds,  which  are 
also  fished  by  U.S.  fishermen,  was  reduced  by 
a  substantial  amount  (about  70-80  percent). 

As  a  result  of  the  new  arrangements,  the 
United  States  will  become  the  principal 
harvester  of  crab  resources  in  the  traditional 
grounds  in  the  southeastern  Bering  Sea.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  United  States  claims 
that  both  the  king  and  tanner  crabs  are 
"creatures  of  the  U.S.  continental  shelf"  and 
that  we  have  complete  jurisdiction  over  these 
resources. 

The  two  countries  also  emphasized  the 
need  to  take  all  possible  measures  to  refrain 
from  polluting  the  seas  and  to  avoid  dumping 
undesirable  products  in  the  water.  Both 
governments  also  agreed  to  inform  each  other 
of  lost  fishing  gear  which  may  create  danger 
to  navigation. 
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The  new  arrangements  provide  for  en- 
forcement measures  more  stringent  than  ever 
implemented  before,  with  both  governments 
agreeing  to  cooperate  fully  in  their  enforce- 
ment efforts.  In  this  connection,  U.S.  ob- 
servers will  be  provided  the  opportunity  to 
observe  the  conduct  of  enforcement  and  to 
work  closely  with  their  counterparts  from 
Japan. 

The  U.S.  delegation  also  included  Robert 
Schoning,  Director,  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service,  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  fishing  industry  representatives 
from  Alaska  and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  as 
well  as  experts  from  the  concerned  Federal 
and  state  government  agencies. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Atomic  Energy 

Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
as  amended.  Done  at  New  York  October  26,  1956. 
Entered  into  force  July  29,  1957.  TIAS  3873, 
5284,  7668. 

Acceptance    deposited:    Mauritius,    December    31, 
1974. 

Disputes 

Convention  on  the  settlement  of  investment  disputes 
between  states  and  nationals  of  other  states.  Done 
at  Washington  March  18,  1965.  Entered  into  force 
October  14,  1966.  TIAS  6090. 

Ratification  deposited:  The  Gambia,  December  27, 
1974. 

Exhibitions 

Protocol  revising  the  convention  of  November  22, 
1928,  as  amended  (TIAS  6548,  6549),  relating  to 
international  expositions,  with  appendix  and  an- 
nex. Done  at  Paris  November  30,  1972.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Switzerland,  November 
25,  1974. 

Health 

Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organization,  as 
amended.    Done  at  New  York  July  22,  1946.  En- 
tered  into   force    April    7,    1948;    for   the    United 
States  June  21,  1948.    TIAS  1808,  4643. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Grenada,  December  4,  1974. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Convention  for  limiting  the  manufacture  and  regu- 
lating the  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs,  with  pro- 
tocol  of   signature,   as    amended   by   the   protocol 


signed  at  Lake  Success  December  11,  1946  (TIAS 
1671,  1859).  Done  at  Geneva  July  13,  1931.  Entered 
into  force  July  9,  1933.  48  Stat.  1543. 
Notification  of  succession:  Lesotho,  November  4, 
1974. 
Protocol  bringing  under  international  control  drugs 
outside  the  scope  of  the  convention  of  July  13, 
1931,  for  limiting  the  manufacture  and  regulating 
the  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs  (48  Stat.  1543), 
as  amended  by  the  protocol  signed  at  Lake  Suc- 
cess on  December  11,  1946  (TIAS  1671,  1859). 
Done  at  Paris  November  19,  1948.  Entered  into 
force  December  1,  1949;  for  the  United  States 
September  11,  1950.  TIAS  2308. 
Notification  of  succession:  Lesotho,  November  4, 
1974. 

Telecommunications 

Telegraph  regulations,  with  appendices,  annex,  and 
final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  April  11,  1973.  En- 
tered into  force  September  1,  1974." 
Notification    of    approval:    Jamaica,    October    4, 
1974. 

Telephone  regulations,  with  appendices  and  final  pro- 
tocol. Done  at  Geneva  April  11,  1973.  Entered  into 
force  September  1,  1974.2 

Notification    of    approval:    Jamaica,    October    4, 
1974. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  extending  the  food  aid  con- 
vention (part  of  the  international  wheat  agree- 
ment) 1971  (TIAS  7144).  Done  at  Washington 
April  2,  1974.  Entered  into  force  June  19,  1974, 
with  respect  to  certain  provisions;  July  1,  1974, 
with  respect  to  other  provisions. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  December  31,  1974. 

Protocol  modifying  and  extending  the  wheat  trade 
convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat  agree- 
ment) 1971  (TIAS  7144).  Done  at  Washington 
April  2,  1974.  Entered  into  force  June  19,  1974, 
with  respect  to  certain  provisions;  July  1,  1974, 
with  respect  to  other  provisions. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  December  31,  1974. 


BILATERAL 

Brazil 

Agreement  modifying  and  extending  the  agreement 
of  May  9,  1972,  as  extended  (TIAS  7603,  7770, 
7862),  concerning  shrimp.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Brasilia  December  30  and  31,  1974.  En- 
tered into  force  December  31,  1974. 

Canada 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  May  18  and 
June  28  and  29,  1965,  as  amended  and  extended 
(TIAS  5826,  6646,  7102),  relating  to  a  seismic  re- 
search program  known  as  VELA  UNIFORM.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Ottawa  August  14 
and  December  19,  1974.  Entered  into  force  De- 
cember 19,  1974;  effective  July  1,  1974. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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Japan 

Convention  for  the  protection  of  migratory  birds  and 
birds  in  danger  of  extinction,  and  their  environ- 
ment, with  annex.  Signed  at  Tokyo  March  4,  1972. 
Entered  into  force  September  19,  1974. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  December  31,  1974. 

Agreement  relating  to  salmon  fishing  in  waters  con- 
tiguous to  the  United  States  territorial  sea,  with 
agreed  minutes.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  December  20,  1972.  Entered  into  force 
December  20,  1972.  TIAS  7528. 
Terminated:  December  24,  1974. 

Agreement  concerning  salmon  fishing  in  waters  con- 
tiguous to  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States, 
with  agreed  minutes.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Tokyo  December  24,  1974.  Entered  into 
force  December  24,  1974. 

Agreement  regarding  the  king  and  tanner  crab  fish- 
eries in  the  eastern  Bering  Sea,  with  appendix, 
agreed  minutes,  and  Japanese  note.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  December  20, 
1972.  Entered  into  force  December  20,  1972.  TIAS 
7527. 
Terminated:  January  1,  1975. 

Agreement  concerning  king  and  tanner  crab  fisher- 
ies in  the  eastern  Bering  Sea,  with  appendix, 
agreed  minutes,  and  related  notes.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Tokyo  December  24,  1974.  En- 
tered into  force  December  24,  1974;  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975. 

Agreement  concerning  certain  fisheries  off  the  coast 
of  the  United  States,  with  related  note  and  agreed 
minutes.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tokyo 
December  24,  1974.  Entered  into  force  December 
24,  1974;  effective  January  1,  1975. 

Korea 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  of  April  12,  1973  (TIAS 
7610).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Seoul  De- 
cember 7,  1974.  Entered  into  force  December  7, 
1974. 

Malaysia 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  agreement 
of  September  8,  1970,  as  amended,  relating  to 
trade  in  wool  and  man-made  fiber  textile  products. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Kuala  Lumpur 
December  23  and  27,  1974.  Entered  into  force 
December  27,  1974. 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  agreement 
of  September  8,  1970,  relating  to  trade  in  cotton 
textiles.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Kuala 
Lumpur  December  23  and  27,  1974.  Entered  into 
force  December  27,  1974. 

Mexico 

Agreement  relating  to  a  training  program  for  Mexi- 
can helicopter  pilots  and  mechanics  as  part  of  U.S.- 
Mexican cooperative  efforts  to  reduce  traffic  in  il- 
legal narcotics.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Mexico  September  30,  1974.  Entered  into  force  Sep- 
tember 30,  1974. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  provision  of  assistance 
to  Mexico  in  narcotics  enforcement  training  ac- 
tivities. Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Mexico 


December  4,  1974.  Entered  into  force  December  4, 
1974. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  June  24,  1974 
(TIAS  7907)  providing  additional  helicopters  and 
related  assistance  to  Mexico  in  support  of  its  ef- 
forts to  curb  production  and  traffic  in  illegal  nar- 
cotics. Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Mexico 
December  4,  1974.  Entered  into  force  December  4, 
1974. 

Agreement  relating  to  cooperative  arrangements  to 
support  Mexican  efforts  to  curb  the  illegal  traffic 
in  narcotics.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Mexico  December  11,  1974.  Entered  into  force  De- 
cember 11,  1974. 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

Agreement  extending  the  following:  agreement  of 
June  21,  1973,  on  certain  fishery  problems  on  the 
high  seas  in  the  western  areas  of  the  middle  At- 
lantic Ocean  (TIAS  7664);  and  agreements  of 
February  21,  1973,  (1)  on  certain  fisheries  prob- 
lems in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
off  the  coast  of  the  United  States  of  America 
(TIAS  7573),  (2)  relating  to  fishing  operations  in 
the  northeastern  Pacific  Ocean  (TIAS  7572),  and 
(3)  relating  to  fishing  for  king  and  tanner  crab 
(TIAS  7571).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  December  31,  1974.  Entered  into  force 
December  31,  1974. 


PUBLICATIONS 


1948  "Foreign  Relations"  Volume  on 
Far  East  and  Australasia   Released 

Press  release  541  dated  December  23 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  December  30 
volume  VI  in  the  series  "Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States"  for  the  year  1948.  This  volume  is 
entitled  "The  Far  East  and  Australasia." 

Two  volumes  on  China  for  the  year  1948  (volumes 
VII  and  VIII)  were  released  in  August  and  Decem- 
ber 1973,  so  that  the  publication  of  volume  VI  com- 
pletes the  issuance  in  the  series  of  material  on  the 
Far  East  for  1948. 

This  volume  of  1,379  pages  contains  previously  un- 
published documentation  showing  U.S.  policy  on 
many  important  topics  including  nationalist  opposi- 
tion to  restoration  of  French  rule  in  Indochina  and 
Netherlands  rule  in  the  East  Indies  (Indonesia),  as 
well  as  lengthy  sections  on  occupation  and  control  of 
Japan  and  events  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 

The  volume  was  prepared  by  the  Historical  Office, 
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Bureau  of  Public  Affairs.  Copies  of  volume  VI  (De- 
partment of  State  publication  8681;  GPO  cat.  no. 
S  l.l:948/v.  VI)  may  be  obtained  for  $14.40  (domes- 
tic postpaid).  Checks  or  money  orders  should  be 
made  out  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  and 
should  be  sent  to  the  U.S.  Government  Book  Store, 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C.  20520. 


GPO  Sales  Publications 

Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or  stock 
number  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
A  25-percent  discount  is  made  on  orders  for  100  or 
more  copies  of  any  one  publication  mailed  to  the  same 
address.  Remittances,  payable  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  must  accompany  orders.  Prices  shown 
below,  which  include  domestic  postage,  are  subject 
to  change. 

Background  Notes:  Short,  factual  summaries  which 
describe  the  people,  history,  government,  economy, 
and  foreign  relations  of  each  country.  Each  contains 
a  map,  a  list  of  principal  government  officials  and 
U.S.  diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  and  a  reading 
list.  (A  complete  set  of  all  Background  Notes  cur- 
rently in  stock — at  least  140 — $21.80;  1-year  sub- 
scription service  for  approximately  77  updated  or 
new  Notes— $23.10;  plastic  binder — $1.50.)  Single 
copies  of  those  listed  below  are  available  at  30<,''  each. 


Austria 

Bolivia 

China,  People's  Republic  of 

Cuba   .     . 

Ireland    . 

Malta 

Mauritius 

Qatar 

South  Viet-Nam 

Yemen,  People's  Democratic 
Republic  of 


Cat.  No.  S1.123:AU  7 
Pub.  7955  6  pp. 

Cat.  No.  S1.123:B  63 
Pub.   8032         7  pp. 
Cat.  No.  S1.123:C  44 
Pub.  7751         11  pp. 
Cat.   No.   S1.123:C   89 
Pub.  8347  8  pp. 

Cat.   No.   S1.123:IR   2 
Pub.   7974         5  pp. 
Cat.No.S1.123:M29/6 
Pub.  8220         4  pp. 
Cat.  No.  S1.123:M  44 
Pub.  8023         5  pp. 
Cat.  No.   S1.123:Q   1 
Pub.  7906         4  pp. 
Cat.  No.  S1.123:V  67 
Pub.  7933        11  pp. 
Cat.  No.  S1.123:508Y/ 
Pub.  8170  5  pp. 


An  Action  Program  for  World  Investment.  Re- 
marks by  Thomas  O.  Enders,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs,  at  the 
National  Foreign  Policy  Conference  for  Senior  Busi- 
ness Executives  held  at  the  Department  of  State 
in  Washington,  D.C,  September  5  and  6,  1974.  Pub. 
8780.  General  Foreign  Policy  Series  289.  14  pp.  35f-. 
(Cat.  No.  S1.71:289). 


Atomic  Energy — Application  of  Safeguards  by  the 
IAEA  to  the  United  States-Spain  Cooperation  Agree- 
ment. Agreement  with  Spain  and  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  amending  the  agreement  of 
December  9,  1966.  TIAS  7856.  5  pp.  256  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:7856). 

Safeguarding  of  Classified  Information.  Agreement 
with  Iran.  TIAS  7857.  5  pp.  25c'.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 
7857). 

Defense — Relinquishment  of  Certain  Land  at  Camp 
Wallace.  Agreement  with  the  Philippines.  TIAS 
7858.    2  pp.   25^  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7858). 

Suez  Canal — Salvage  or  Removal  of  Navigational 
Hazards.  Arrangement  with  Egypt.  TIAS  7859.  4  pp. 
25c1.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7859). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Guinea 
amending  the  agreement  of  May  8,  1974,  as  amended. 
TIAS  7860.   3  pp.   25<\  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7860). 

Pollution — Contingency  Plans  for  Spills  of  Oil  and 
Other  Noxious  Substances.  Agreement  with  Canada. 
TIAS  7861.   4  pp.   25C  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7861). 

Fisheries — Shrimp.  Agreement  with  Brazil  extend- 
ing the  agreement  of  May  9,  1972,  as  extended.  TIAS 
7862.   2  pp.  256  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7862). 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  December  13  confirmed  the  fol- 
lowing nominations: 

Richard  B.  Parker  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Demo- 
cratic and   Popular  Republic  of  Algeria. 

Dixy  Lee  Ray  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Oceans  and  International  Environmental 
and  Scientific  Affairs. 

Leonard  F.  Walentynowicz  to  be  Administrator, 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs. 

The  Senate  on  December  19  confirmed  the  follow- 
ing nominations: 

Monroe  Leigh  to  be  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Michael  A.  Samuels  to  be  Ambassador  to  Sierra 
Leone. 

William  Saxbe  to  be  Ambassador  to  India. 

Thomas  J.  Scotes  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Yemen 
Arab  Republic. 
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The  State  of  the  Union 


Address  by  President  Ford  to  the  Congress  (Excerpts)  x 


Economic  disruptions  we  and  others  are 
experiencing  stem  in  part  from  the  fact  that 
the  world  price  of  petroleum  has  quadrupled 
in  the  last  year. 

But  in  all  honesty,  we  cannot  put  all  of 
the  blame  on  the  oil-exporting  nations.  We, 
the  United  States,  are  not  blameless.  Our 
growing  dependence  upon  foreign  sources 
has  been  adding  to  our  vulnerability  for 
years  and  years,  and  we  did  nothing  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  such  an  event  as  the 
embargo  of  1973. 

During  the  1960's,  this  country  had  a  sur- 
plus capacity  of  crude  oil  which  we  were 
able  to  make  available  to  our  trading  part- 
ners whenever  there  was  a  disruption  of 
supply.  This  surplus  capacity  enabled  us  to 
influence  both  supplies  and  prices  of  crude 
oil  throughout  the  world.  Our  excess  capac- 
ity neutralized  any  effort  at  establishing 
an  effective  cartel,  and  thus  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  assured  of  adequate  supplies  of 
oil  at  reasonable  prices. 

By  1970  our  surplus  capacity  had  van- 
ished, and  as  a  consequence,  the  latent 
power  of  the  oil  cartel  could  emerge  in  full 
force.  Europe  and  Japan,  both  heavily  de- 
pendent on  imported  oil,  now  struggle  to 
keep  their  economies  in  balance.  Even  the 
United  States,  our  country,  which  is  far 
more  self-sufficient  than  most  other  indus- 
trial countries,  has  been  put  under  serious 
pressure. 

I  am  proposing  a  program  which  will 
begin  to  restore  our  country's  surplus  ca- 


1  Delivered  on  Jan.  15  (text  from  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Jan.  20). 


pacity  in  total  energy.  In  this  way  we  will 
be  able  to  assure  ourselves  reliable  and  ade- 
quate energy  and  help  foster  a  new  world 
energy  stability  for  other  major  consuming 
nations. 

But  this  nation,  and  in  fact  the  world, 
must  face  the  prospect  of  energy  difficulties 
between  now  and  1985.  This  program  will 
impose  burdens  on  all  of  us,  with  the  aim 
of  reducing  our  consumption  of  energy  and 
increasing  our  production.  Great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  considerations  of  fair- 
ness, and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  burden 
will  not  fall  more  harshly  on  those  less  able 
to  bear  them. 

I  am  recommending  a  plan  to  make  us 
invulnerable  to  cutoffs  of  foreign  oil.  It  will 
require  sacrifices,  but  it — and  this  is  most 
important — it  will  work. 

I  have  set  the  following  national  energy 
goals  to  assure  that  our  future  is  as  secure 
and  as  productive  as  our  past: 

— First,  we  must  reduce  oil  imports  by 
1  million  barrels  per  day  by  the  end  of  this 
year  and  by  2  million  barrels  per  day  by  the 
end  of  1977. 

— Second,  we  must  end  vulnerability  to 
economic  disruption  by  foreign  suppliers  by 
1985. 

— Third,  we  must  develop  our  energy  tech- 
nology and  resources  so  that  the  United 
States  has  the  ability  to  supply  a  significant 
share  of  the  energy  needs  of  the  free  world 
by  the  end  of  this  century. 

To  attain  these  objectives,  we  need  im- 
mediate action  to  cut  imports.  Unfortunate- 
ly, in  the  short  term  there  are  only  a  limited 
number  of  actions  which  can  increase  do- 
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mestic  supply.  I  will  press  for  all  of  them. 

I  urge  quick  action  on  the  necessary  legis- 
lation to  allow  commercial  production  at  the 
Elk  Hills,  California,  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve. In  order  that  we  make  greater  use 
of  domestic  coal  resources,  I  am  submitting 
amendments  to  the  Energy  Supply  and  En- 
vironmental Coordination  Act,  which  will 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  power  plants 
that  can  be  promptly  converted  to  coal. 

Obviously,  voluntary  conservation  con- 
tinues to  be  essential,  but  tougher  programs 
are  needed,  and  needed  now.  Therefore  I 
am  using  Presidential  powers  to  raise  the 
fee  on  all  imported  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products. 

The  crude  oil  fee  level  will  be  increased 
$1  per  barrel  on  February  1,  by  $2  per  bar- 
rel on  March  1,  and  by  $3  per  barrel  on 
April  1.  I  will  take  action  to  reduce  undue 
hardships  on  any  geographical  region.  The 
foregoing  are  interim  administrative  actions. 
They  will  be  rescinded  when  the  broader 
but  necessary  legislation  is  enacted. 

To  that  end,  I  am  requesting  the  Congress 
to  act  within  90  days  on  a  more  compre- 
hensive energy  tax  program.  It  includes: 
excise  taxes  and  import  fees  totaling  $2  per 
barrel  on  product  imports  and  on  all  crude 
oil,  deregulation  of  new  natural  gas,  and 
enactment  of  a  natural  gas  excise  tax.  I 
plan  to  take  Presidential  initiative  to  de- 
control the  price  of  domestic  crude  oil  on 
April  1.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  a 
windfall  profits  tax  by  that  date  to  insure 
that  oil  producers  do  not  profit  unduly. 

The  sooner  Congress  acts  the  more  effec- 
tive the  oil  conservation  program  will  be 
and  the  quicker  the  Federal  revenues  can  be 
returned  to  our  people. 

I  am  prepared  to  use  Presidential  author- 
ity to  limit  imports,  as  necessary,  to  guaran- 
tee success. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  before  deciding 
on  my  energy  conservation  program,  I  con- 
sidered rationing  and  higher  gasoline  taxes 
as  alternatives.  In  my  judgment,  neither 
would  achieve  the  desired  results,  and  both 
would  produce  unacceptable  inequities. 

A  massive  program  must  be  initiated  to 


increase  energy  supply,  to  cut  demand,  and 
provide  new  standby  emergency  programs 
to  achieve  the  independence  we  want  by 
1985.  The  largest  part  of  increased  oil  pro- 
duction must  come  from  new  frontier  areas 
on  the  outer  continental  shelf  and  from  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  in  Alaska. 
It  is  the  intent  of  this  administration  to 
move  ahead  with  exploration,  leasing,  and 
production  on  those  frontier  areas  of  the 
outer  continental  shelf  where  the  environ- 
mental risks  are  acceptable. 

Use  of  our  most  abundant  domestic  re- 
source^— coal — is  severely  limited.  We  must 
strike  a  reasonable  compromise  on  environ- 
mental concerns  with  coal.  I  am  submitting 
Clean  Air  [Act]  Amendments  which  will 
allow  greater  coal  use  without  sacrificing 
clean  air  goals. 

I  vetoed  the  strip-mining  legislation  passed 
by  the  last  Congress.  With  appropriate 
changes,  I  will  sign  a  revised  version  when 
it  comes  to  the  White  House. 

I  am  proposing  a  number  of  actions  to 
energize  our  nuclear  power  program.  I  will 
submit  legislation  to  expedite  nuclear  leas- 
ing [licensing]  and  the  rapid  selection  of 
sites. 

In  recent  months,  utilities  have  canceled 
or  postponed  over  60  percent  of  planned  nu- 
clear expansion  and  30  percent  of  planned 
additions  to  nonnuclear  capacity.  Financing 
problems  for  that  industry  are  worsening. 
I  am  therefore  recommending  that  the  one- 
year  investment  tax  credit  of  12  percent  be 
extended  an  additional  two  years  to  specifi- 
cally speed  the  construction  of  power  plants 
that  do  not  use  natural  gas  or  oil.  I  am  also 
submitting  proposals  for  selective  reform  of 
state  utility  commission  regulations. 

To  provide  the  critical  stability  for  our 
domestic  energy  production  in  the  face  of 
world  price  uncertainty,  I  will  request  legis- 
lation to  authorize  and  require  tariff  import 
quotas  or  price  floors  to  protect  our  energy 
prices  at  levels  which  will  achieve  energy 
independence. 

Increasing  energy  supplies  is  not  enough. 
We  must  take  additional  steps  to  cut  long- 
term  consumption. 
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I  therefore  propose  to  the  Congress  legis- 
lation to  make  thermal  efficiency  standards 
mandatory  for  all  new  buildings  in  the 
United  States;  a  new  tax  credit  of  up  to 
$150  for  those  homeowners  who  install  insu- 
lation equipment ;  the  establishment  of  an 
energy  conservation  program  to  help  low- 
income  families  purchase  insulation  supplies; 
and  legislation  to  modify  and  defer  auto- 
motive pollution  standards  for  five  years 
which  will  enable  us  to  improve  automobile 
gas  mileage  by  40  percent  by  1980. 

These  proposals  and  actions,  cumulatively, 
can  reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  energy 
supplies  from  3  to  5  million  barrels  per  day 
by  1985. 

To  make  the  United  States  invulnerable 
to  foreign  disruption,  I  propose  standby 
emergency  legislation  and  a  strategic  stor- 
age program  of  1  billion  barrels  of  oil  for 
domestic  needs  and  300  million  barrels  for 
national  defense  purposes. 

I  will  ask  for  the  funds  needed  for  energy 
research  and  development  activities.  I  have 
established  a  goal  of  1  million  barrels  of 
synthetic  fuels  and  shale-oil  production  per 
day  by  1985,  together  with  an  incentive  pro- 
gram to  achieve  it. 

I  have  a  very  deep  belief  in  America's 
capabilities.  Within  the  next  10  years,  my 
program  envisions  200  nuclear  power  plants, 
250  major  new  coal  mines,  150  major  coal- 
fired  power  plants,  30  major  new  [oil]  re- 
fineries, 20  major  new  synthetic  fuel  plants, 
the  drilling  of  many  thousands  of  new  oil 
wells,  the  insulation  of  18  million  homes,  and 
the  manufacturing  and  the  sale  of  millions  of 
new  automobiles,  trucks,  and  buses  that  use 
much  less  fuel. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  we  can  do  it.  In 
another  crisis,  the  one  in  1942,  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said  this  country 
wo.uld  build  60,000  [50,000]  military  air- 
craft. By  1943,  production  in  that  program 
had  reached  125,000  aircraft  annually.  They 
did  it  then.  We  can  do  it  now. 

If  the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
will  work  with  me  to  attain  these  targets, 
they  will  be  achieved  and  will  be  surpassed. 


Now  let  me  turn,  if  I  might,  to  the  inter- 
national dimension  of  the  present  crisis.  At 
no  time  in  our  peacetime  history  has  the 
state  of  the  nation  depended  more  heavily 
on  the  state  of  the  world;  and  seldom,  if 
ever,  has  the  state  of  the  world  depended 
more  heavily  on  the  state  of  our  nation. 

The  economic  distress  is  global.  We  will 
not  solve  it  at  home  unless  we  help  to 
remedy  the  profound  economic  dislocation 
abroad.  World  trade  and  monetary  struc- 
ture provides  markets,  energy,  food,  and 
vital  raw  material  for  all  nations.  This 
international  system  is  now  in  jeopardy. 

This  nation  can  be  proud  of  significant 
achievements  in  recent  years  in  solving 
problems  and  crises ;  the  Berlin  agreement, 
the  SALT  agreements,  our  new  relationship 
with  China,  the  unprecedented  efforts  in  the 
Middle  East  are  immensely  encouraging,  but 
the  world  is  not  free  from  crisis. 

In  a  woi^ld  of  150  nations — where  nuclear 
technology  is  proliferating  and  regional  con- 
flicts continue — international  security  can- 
not be  taken  for  granted. 

So,  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it ;  inter- 
national cooperation  is  a  vital  factor  of  our 
lives  today.  This  is  not  a  moment  for  the 
American  people  to  turn  inward.  More  than 
ever  before,  our  own  well-being  depends  on 
America's  determination  and  America's  lead- 
ership in  the  whole  wide  world. 

We  are  a  great  nation — spiritually,  politi- 
cally, militarily,  diplomatically,  and  econom- 
ically. America's  commitment  to  interna- 
tional security  has  sustained  the  safety  of 
allies  and  friends  in  many  areas — in  the 
Middle  East,  in  Europe,  and  in  Asia.  Our 
turning  away  would  unleash  new  instabili- 
ties, new  dangers,  around  the  globe,  which 
in  turn  would  threaten  our  own  security. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we  turned 
a  similar  challenge  into  an  historic  oppor- 
tunity, and  I  might  add,  an  historic  achieve- 
ment. An  old  order  was  in  disarray;  politi- 
cal and  economic  institutions  were  shattered. 
In  that  period,  this  nation  and  its  partners 
built  new  institutions,  new  mechanisms  of 
mutual  support  and  cooperation.  Today,  as 
then,  we  face  an  historic  opportunity. 
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If  we  act  imaginatively  and  boldly,  as  we 
acted  then,  this  period  will  in  retrospect  be 
seen  as  one  of  the  great  creative  moments 
of  our  nation's  history.  The  whole  world  is 
watching  to  see  how  we  respond. 

A  resurgent  American  economy  would  do 
more  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  world 
in  its  own  future  than  anything  else  we  can 
do.  The  program  that  this  Congress  passes 
can  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  we  have 
started  to  put  our  own  house  in  order.  If 
we  can  show  that  this  nation  is  able  and 
willing  to  help  other  nations  meet  the  com- 
mon challenge,  it  can  demonstrate  that  the 
United  States  will  fulfill  its  responsibilities 
as  a  leader  among  nations. 

Quite  frankly,  at  stake  is  the  future  of 
industrialized  democracies,  which  have  per- 
ceived their  destiny  in  common  and  sus- 
tained it  in  common  for  30  years. 

The  developing  nations  are  also  at  a  turn- 
ing point.  The  poorest  nations  see  their 
hopes  of  feeding  their  hungry  and  develop- 
ing their  societies  shattered  by  the  economic 
crisis.  The  long-term  economic  future  for 
the  producers  of  raw  materials  also  depends 
on  cooperative  solutions. 

'  Our  relations  with  the  Communist  coun- 
tries are  a  basic  factor  of  the  world  environ- 
ment. We  must  seek  to  build  a  long-term 
basis  for  coexistence.  We  will  stand  by  our 
principles.  We  will  stand  by  our  interests. 
We  will  act  firmly  when  challenged.  The 
kind  of  a  world  we  want  depends  on  a  broad 
policy  of  creating  mutual  incentives  for  re- 
straint and  for  cooperation. 

As  we  move  forward  to  meet  our  global 
challenges  and  opportunities,  we  must  have 
the  tools  to  do  the  job. 

Our  military  forces  are  strong  and  ready. 
This  military  strength  deters  aggression 
against  our  allies,  stabilizes  our  relations 
with  former  adversaries,  and  protects  our 
homeland.  Fully  adequate  conventional  and 
strategic  forces  cost  many,  many  billions, 
but  these  dollars  are  sound  insurance  for  our 
safety  and  for  a  more  peaceful  world. 

Military  strength  alone  is  not  sufficient. 
Effective  diplomacy  is  also  essential  in  pre- 
venting  conflict    in    building   world    under- 


standing. The  Vladivostok  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  represent  a  major  step  in 
moderating  strategic  arms  competition.  My 
recent  discussions  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Atlantic  community,  Japan,  and  South 
Korea  have  contributed  to  meeting  the  com- 
mon challenge. 

But  we  have  serious  problems  before  us 
that  require  cooperation  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  By  the  Constitution 
and  tradition,  the  execution  of  foreign  policy 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  President.  In 
recent  years,  under  the  stress  of  the  Viet- 
Nam  war,  legislative  restrictions  on  the 
President's  ability  to  execute  foreign  policy 
and  military  decisions  have  proliferated.  As 
a  Member  of  the  Congress  I  opposed  some, 
and  I  approved  others.  As  President  I  wel- 
come the  advice  and  cooperation  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

But  if  our  foreign  policy  is  to  be  success- 
ful, we  cannot  rigidly  restrict  in  legislation 
the  ability  of  the  President  to  act.  The  con- 
duct of  negotiations  is  ill  suited  to  such  limi- 
tations. Legislative  restrictions  intended  for 
the  best  motives  and  purposes  can  have  the 
opposite  result,  as  we  have  seen  most  re- 
cently in  our  trade  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

For  my  part,  I  pledge  this  administration 
will  act  in  the  closest  consultation  with  the 
Congress  as  we  face  delicate  situations  and 
troubled  times  throughout  the  globe. 

When  I  became  President  only  five  months 
ago,  I  promised  the  last  Congress  a  policy 
of  communication,  conciliation,  compromise, 
and  cooperation.  I  renew  that  pledge  to  the 
new  Members  of  this  Congress. 

Let  me  sum  it  up.  America  needs  a  new 
direction,  which  I  have  sought  to  chart  here 
today,  a  change  of  course  which  will  put  the 
unemployed  back  to  work,  increase  real  in- 
come and  production,  restrain  the  growth 
of  Federal  Government  spending,  achieve 
energy  independence,  and  advance  the  cause 
of  world  understanding. 

We  have  the  ability.  We  have  the  know- 
how.  In  partnership  with  the  American 
people,  we  will  achieve  these  objectives.  As 
our  200th  anniversary  approaches,  we  owe 
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it  to  ourselves  and  to  posterity  to  rebuild 
our  political  and  economic  strength. 

Let  us  make  America  once  again  and  for 
centuries  more  to  come  what  it  has  so  long 
been,  a  stronghold  and  a  beacon  light  of 
liberty  for  the  whole  world. 


President  Ford  Signs  Trade  Act 
of  1974 

Remarks  by  President  Ford  ' 

Mr.  Vice  President,  distinguished  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  Members  of  the  Congress,  in- 
cluding the  leadership,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

The  Trade  Act  of  1974,  which  I  am  sign- 
ing into  law  today,  will  determine  for  many, 
many  years  American  trade  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  This  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant trade  legislation  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress since  the  beginning  of  trade  agreement 
programs  some  four  decades  ago. 

It  demonstrates  our  deep  commitment  to 
an  open  world  economic  order  and  interde- 
pendence as  essential  conditions  of  mutual 
economic  health.  The  act  will  enable  Amer- 
icans to  work  with  others  to  achieve  expan- 
sion of  the  international  flow  of  goods  and 
services,  thereby  increasing  economic  well- 
being  throughout  the  world. 

It  will  thus  help  reduce  international  ten- 
sions caused  by  trade  disputes.  It  will  mean 
more  and  better  jobs  for  American  workers, 
with  additional  purchasing  power  for  the 
American  consumer. 

There  are  four  very  basic  elements  to  this 
Trade  Act:  authority  to  negotiate  further  re- 
ductions and  elimination  of  trade  barriers ;  a 
mandate  to  work  with  other  nations  to  im- 
prove the  world  trading  system  and  thereby 
avoid  impediments  to  vital  services  as  well 
as  markets;  reform  of  U.S.  laws  involving 
injurious  and  unfair  competition;  and  im- 
provement of  our  economic  relations   with 


1  Made  in  the  East  Room  at  the  White  House  on 
Jan.  3  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  dated  Jan.  6).  As  enacted,  the  bill 
(H.R.  10710)  is  Public  Law  93-618,  approved  Jan.  3. 


nonmarket  economies  and  developing  coun- 
tries. 

Our  broad  negotiating  objectives  under 
this  act  are  to  obtain  more  open  and  equita- 
ble market  access  for  traded  goods  and  serv- 
ices, to  assure  fair  access  to  essential  sup- 
plies at  reasonable  prices,  to  provide  our 
citizens  with  an  increased  opportunity  to 
purchase  goods  produced  abroad,  and  to  seek 
modernization  of  the  international  trading 
system. 

Under  the  act,  the  administration  will  pro- 
vide greater  relief  for  American  industry 
suffering  from  increased  imports  and  more 
effective  adjustment  assistance  for  workers, 
firms,  and  communities. 

The  legislation  allows  us  to  act  quickly  and 
to  effectively  counter  foreign  import  actions 
which  unfairly  place  American  labor  and  in- 
dustry at  a  disadvantage  in  the  world  mar- 
ket. It  authorizes  the  administration,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  extend  nondiscrimina- 
tory tariff  treatment  to  countries  whose  im- 
ports do  not  currently  receive  such  treat- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

This  is  an  important  part  of  our  commer- 
cial and  overall  relations  with  Communist 
countries.  Many  of  the  act's  provisions  in 
this  area  are  very  complex  and  may  well 
prove  difficult  to  implement.  I  will  of  course 
abide  by  the  terms  of  the  act,  but  I  must  ex- 
press my  reservations  about  the  wisdom  of 
legislative  language  that  can  only  be  seen 
as  objectionable  and  discriminatory  by  other 
sovereign  nations. 

The  United  States  now  joins  all  other  ma- 
jor industrial  countries,  through  this  legis- 
lation, in  a  system  of  tariff  preferences  for 
imports  from  developing  countries. 

Although  I  regret  the  rigidity  and  the  un- 
fairness in  these  provisions,  especially  with 
respect  to  certain  oil-producing  countries,  I 
am  now  undertaking  the  first  steps  to  imple- 
ment this  preference  system  by  this  summer. 
Most  developing  countries  are  clearly  eligi- 
ble, and  I  hope  that  still  broader  participa- 
tion can  be  possible  by  that  time. 

As  I  have  indicated,  this  act  contains  cer- 
tain provisions  to  which  we  have  some  ob- 
jection   and    others    which    vary    somewhat 
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from  the  language  we  might  have  preferred. 
In  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  spirit  of  cooper- 
ation with  the  Congress,  I  will  do  my  best  to 
work  out  any  necessary  accommodations. 

The  world  economy  will  continue  under 
severe  strain  in  the  months  ahead.  This  act 
enables  the  United  States  to  constructively 
and  to  positively  meet  challenges  in  interna- 
tional trade.  It  affords  us  a  basis  for  coop- 
eration with  all  trading  nations.  Alone,  the 
problems  of  each  can  only  multiply ;  together, 
no  difficulties  are  insurmountable. 

We  must  succeed !  I  believe  we  will. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  meas- 
ures to  come  out  of  the  93d  Congress.  I  wish 
to  thank  very,  very  generously  and  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  members  of  this  administration — 
as  well  as  the  public — who  contributed  so 
much  to  this  legislation's  enactment.  At  this 
point  I  will  sign  the  bill. 


Oil  Cargo  Preference  Bill 
Vetoed  by  President  Ford 

Memorandum  of  Disapproval l 

I  am  withholding  my  approval  from  H.R. 
8193,  the  Energy  Transportation  Security 
Act  of  1974. 

The  bill  would  initially  require  that  20 
percent  of  the  oil  imported  into  the  United 
States  be  carried  on  U.S.  flag  tankers.  The 
percentage  would  increase  to  30  percent  af- 
ter June  30,  1977. 

This  bill  would  have  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences. It  would  have  an  adverse  impact 


1  Issued  at  Vail,  Colo.,  on  Dec.  30  (text  from  White 
House  press  release). 


on  the  United  States  economy  and  on  our 
foreign  relations.  It  would  create  serious  in- 
flationary pressures  by  increasing  the  cost 
of  oil  and  raising  the  prices  of  all  products 
and  services  which  depend  on  oil.  It  would 
further  stimulate  inflation  in  the  ship  con- 
struction industry  and  cut  into  the  indus- 
try's ability  to  meet  ship  construction  for 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  serve  as  a  prec- 
edent for  other  countries  to  increase  protec- 
tion of  their  industries,  resulting  in  a  serious 
deterioration  in  beneficial  international  com- 
petition and  trade.  This  is  directly  contrary 
to  the  objectives  of  the  trade  bill  which  the 
Congress  has  just  passed.  In  addition,  it 
would  violate  a  large  number  of  our  treaties 
of  Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Navigation. 

Although  this  bill  would  undoubtedly  ben- 
efit a  limited  group  of  our  working  popula- 
tion, such  benefit  would  entail  disproportion- 
ate costs  and  produce  undesirable  effects 
which  could  extend  into  other  areas  and  in- 
dustries. The  waiver  provisions  which  the 
Congress  included  in  an  effort  to  meet  a  few 
of  my  concerns  fail  to  overcome  the  serious 
objections  I  have  to  the  legislation. 

Accordingly,  I  am  not  approving  this  bill 
because  of  the  substantial  adverse  effect  on 
the  Nation's  economy  and  international  in- 
terest. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  reiterate 
my  commitment  to  maintaining  a  strong  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine.  I  believe  we  can  and  will 
do  this  under  our  existing  statutes  and  pro- 
grams such  as  those  administered  by  the 
Maritime  Administration  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  December  30, 197 U. 
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Secretary  Kissinger's  News  Conference  of  January  14 


Following  is  the  transcript  of  a  neivs 
conference  held  by  Secretary  Kissinger  in 
the  press  briefing  room  at  the  Department  of 
State  at  6:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  January  14. 

Press   release   13   dated    January    14 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  am  sorry  to  get  you  all  together  at 
this  hour.  We  had  originally  agreed  with  the 
Soviet  Government  to  make  a  statement, 
which  I  am  about  to  read,  on  Thursday.  But 
there  have  been  a  number  of  inquiries  this 
afternoon  which  led  us  to  believe  that  there 
might  be  stories  that  were  based  on  inade- 
quate information  and  perhaps  based  on 
misunderstandings.  And  in  order  to  avoid 
exacerbating  the  situation,  and  in  an  al- 
ready rather  delicate  moment,  we  asked  the 
Soviet  Embassy  whether  we  might  release 
the  statement  this  evening. 

So  I  will  now  read  a  statement,  of  which 
the  Soviet  Government  is  aware,  and  we 
will  have  copies  for  you  when  you  leave. 
Now,  the  text  of  the  statement  is  as  follows : 

Since  the  President  signed  the  Trade  Act  on 
January  3,  we  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Soviet 
Government  concerning  the  steps  necessary  to 
bring  the  1972  U.S.-Soviet  Trade  Agreement  into 
force. 

Article  9  of  that  agreement  provides  for  an  ex- 
change of  written  notices  of  acceptance,  following 
which  the  agreement,  including  reciprocal  exten- 
sion of  nondiscriminatory  tariff  treatment  (MFN) 
f most-favored-nation]  would  enter  into  force.  In 
accordance  with  the  recently  enacted  Trade  Act, 
prior  to  this  exchange  of  written  notices,  the 
President  would  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  num- 
ber of  documents,  including  the  1972  agreement, 
the  proposed  written  notices,  a  formal  proclama- 
tion extending  MFN  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  a  state- 
ment of  reasons  for  the  1972  agreement.  Either 
House  of  Congress  would  then  have  had  90  legis- 
lative days  to  veto  the  agreement. 

In  addition  to  these  procedures,  the  President 
would    also    take    certain    steps,    pursuant    to    the 


Trade  Act,  to  waive  the  applicability  of  the  Jack- 
son-Vanik  amendment.  These  steps  would  include 
a  report  to  the  Congress  stating  that  the  waiver 
will  substantially  promote  the  objectives  of  the 
amendment  and  that  the  President  has  received 
assurances  that  the  emigration  practices  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  will  henceforth  lead  substantially  to  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  amendment. 

It  was  our  intention  to  include  in  the  required 
exchange  of  written  notices  with  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment language,  required  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Trade  Act,  that  would  have  made  clear  that 
the  duration  of  three  years  referred  to  in  the  1972 
Trade  Agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R.  was  subject 
to  continued  legal  authority  to  carry  out  our  obli- 
gations. This  caveat  was  necessitated  by  the  fact 
that  the  waiver  of  the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment 
would  be  applicable  only  for  an  initial  period  of 
18   months,   with   provision   for  renewal   thereafter. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  now  informed  us 
that  it  cannot  accept  a  trading  relationship  based 
on  the  legislation  recently  enacted  in  this  country. 
It  considers  this  legislation  as  contravening  both 
the  1972  Trade  Agreement,  which  had  called  for 
an  unconditional  elimination  of  discriminatory  trade 
restrictions,  and  the  principle  of  noninterfer- 
ence in  domestic  affairs.  The  Soviet  Government 
states  that  it  does  not  intend  to  accept  a  trade 
status  that  is  discriminatory  and  subject  to  politi- 
cal conditions  and,  accordingly,  that  it  will  not 
put  into  force  the  1972  Trade  Agreement.  Finally, 
the  Soviet  Government  informed  us  that  if  state- 
ments were  made  by  the  United  States,  in  the  terms 
required  by  the  Trade  Act,  concerning  assurances 
by  the  Soviet  Government  regarding  matters  it 
considers  within  its  domestic  jurisdiction,  such 
statements  would  be  repudiated  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  view  of  these  developments,  we  have  con- 
cluded that  the  1972  Trade  Agreement  cannot  be 
brought  into  force  at  this  time  and  that  the 
President  will  therefore  not  take  the  steps  re- 
quired for  this  purpose  by  the  Trade  Act.  The 
President  does  not  plan  at  this  time  to  exercise 
the  waiver  authority. 

The  administration  regrets  this  turn  of  events. 
It  has  regarded  and  continues  to  regard  an  orderly 
and  mutually  beneficial  trade  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union  as  an  important  element  in  the 
overall  improvement  of  relations.    It  will,  of  course, 
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continue  to  pursue  all  available  avenues  for  such 
an  improvement,  including  efforts  to  obtain  legis- 
lation that  will  permit  normal  trading  relationships. 

Now,  since  undoubtedly  a  number  of  you 
will  raise  questions  and  some  of  you  have 
already  raised  questions  about  the  implica- 
tions of  this  for  our  political  relationships 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  let  me  make  a  few 
observations : 

The  problem  of  peace  in  the  nuclear  age 
must  be  of  paramount  concern  for  both  nu- 
clear powers.  The  question  of  bringing 
about  a  more  stable  international  environ- 
ment depends  importantly  on  improved  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  essentially  bipartisan 
effort  will  be  continued  by  this  administra- 
tion. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
rejection  of  the  provisions  of  the  trade  bill 
has  implications  beyond  those  that  have 
been  communicated  to  us.  It  goes  without 
saying  that,  should  it  herald  a  period  of 
intensified  pressure,  the  United  States  would 
resist  with  great  determination  and  as  a 
united  people.  We  do  not  expect  that  to 
happen,  however,  and  as  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  we  will  continue  to  pur- 
sue the  policy  of  relaxation  of  tensions  and 
of  improving  or  seeking  to  improve  relation- 
ships leading  toward  a  stable  peace. 

As  far  as  our  domestic  debate  is  con- 
cerned, we  see  no  point  in  reviewing  the 
debate  of  recent  months.  We  want  to  make 
clear  that  there  was  no  disagreement  as  to 
objectives.  We  differed  with  some  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  about  the  methods  to 
achieve  these  objectives — these  disagree- 
ments are  now  part  of  a  legislative  history. 

As  far  as  the  administration  is  concerned, 
it  will  pursue  the  objectives  that  I  have 
outlined  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with  the 
Congress. 

And  when  I  have  testified  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Fri- 
day, I  will  seek  their  advice  as  to  the  steps 
that  in  their  judgment  might  be  desirable 
in  promoting  the  cause  and  the  purposes 
which  we  all  share. 

And  now  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  your 
questions. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  going  to  your  last  re- 
marks, are  you  suggesting  that  Congress  is  at 
fault  in  great  part  for  what  has  happened, 
and  if  that  is  what  you  are  suggesting,  ivhy 
did  you  and  Congress  equally  engage  in  this 
exchange  of  letters  {Oct.  18,  197  W]  which 
seem  to  tell  the  American  people  that  those 
assurances  had  been  received? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  that  all  of 
you  can  review  the  public  statements  that 
I  have  made  over  the  years  of  this  debate 
expressing  our  judgment  as  to  the  likely 
consequences  of  this  course. 

You  will  also  recall  that  in  my  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
December  3  I  stated  explicitly  that  if  any 
claim  were  made  that  this  was  a  govern- 
ment-to-government transaction  and  if  any 
assertions  were  made  that  assurances  had 
been  extended  that  those  would  be  repudi- 
ated by  the  Soviet  Government. 

I  believe  that  there  were  a  number  of 
reasons  that  led  to  the  Soviet  decision.  The 
purpose  of  my  remarks  was  not  to  put  the 
blame  anywhere,  but  in  order  to  put  the 
debate  behind  us  and  to  turn  us  toward  the 
future. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  ivhat  are  some  of  those 
reasons  do  you  think  that  led  the  Soviets  to 
this  move? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  believe,  as  I  have 
already  stated  publicly,  that  since  the  ex- 
change of  letters,  there  have  been  many 
public  statements  that  were  difficult  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  accept.  And  the  decision 
with  respect  to  the  Eximbank  [Export-Im- 
port Bank]  ceiling  was  undoubtedly  an  im- 
portant factor  in  leading  to  this  turn  of 
events. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  tell  us  what  you 
think  this  means  for  the  future  of  emigra- 
tion of  people  from  the  Soviet  Union,  espe- 
cially Jews? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  been  given 
no  official  communication. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  number  will  go  down? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  would  not  want  to 
speculate.  The  United  States  has  made  clear 
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before  that  we  favored  the  widest  possible 
emigration,  and  we  did  so  privately.  And, 
for  a  time,  not  ineffectively. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  right  now,  do  you  have 
any  reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  or  ivill  begin  to  apply  intensive  pressure 
in  any  particular  region  of  the  tvorld? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  so.  I  simply  stated  this  to  make 
clear  what  our  attitude  would  be  if  this 
should  happen.  I  also  want  to  make  clear 
that  the  United  States  will  pursue  a  policy 
of  relaxation  of  tensions,  that  the  political 
premises  of  our  policy  of  detente  remain  in 
full  force,  and  that  we  are  prepared  to  con- 
sult with  the  Congress  to  see  how  the  objec- 
tives of  the  trade  bill  can  be  applied  to  the 
Soviet  Union  under  conditions  that  are  per- 
haps more  acceptable. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  care  to  char- 
acterize the  Soviet  letter  of  rejection? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  it  was  fac- 
tual. 

Q.  When  was  it  received,  sir? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  was  received  on 
Friday,  and  the  further  discussions  with 
respect  to  it  were  concluded  yesterday. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  refects  any  change 
within  the  Soviet  leadership?  Do  you  think 
that  there  is  a  change  of  which  this  is  one 
result  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  no  evidence 
whatever  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  after  the  Vladivostok 
meeting,  voices  were  raised  in  Congress  say- 
ing that  since  it  has  been  proved  possible  to 
be  tough  with  the  Russians  on  the  trade 
bill,  that  we  should  therefore  go  back  and 
renegotiate  the  Vladivostok  agreement  and 
get  lower  ceilings  with  them.  Do  you  think 
that  sort  of  public  statement  had  any  im- 
pact ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  don't  want  to 
go  into  individual  public  statements.  I  tried 
to  point  out  on  several  occasions  the  limits 
of  what  a  superpower  can  accept.  And  you 


may  remember  that  I  warned  in  a  press  con- 
ference about  the  impact  on  detente  of  such 
a  debate  with  respect  to  Vladivostok. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  expect  now  that 
the  visit  of  Mr.  Brezhnev  [Leonid  I.  Brezh- 
nev, General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union]  to  this  country  might  be  put  into 
question  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  absolutely  no 
reason  to  suppose  this.  All  the  communica- 
tions we  have  received  from  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment seem  to  suggest  that  the  political 
orientation  is  unchanged.  And  we  will  con- 
duct our  policy  until  we  receive  evidence  to 
the  contrary  on  the  basis  of  carrying  for- 
ward the  policy  of  detente. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Lend-Lease  Agree- 
ment, as  I  recall  it,  said  that  the  Soviet 
Union  did  not  have  to  make  any  further 
payments  after  this  year  if  it  did  not 
receive  most-favored-nation.  So  can  we 
assume  that  that  means  the  Soviet  Union 
will  also  not  be  paying  any  further  lend-lease 
payments,  and  that  in  turn  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  should  they  still  be  entitled  to  any 
credits  at  all? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  with  respect  to 
the  lend-lease,  we  have  not  sorted  out  specifi- 
cally from  what  obligations  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  relieved.  But  I  think  your  inter- 
pretation of  the  agreement  is  a  reasonable 
one. 

As  you  know,  the  granting  of  new  credits 
has  been  linked  to  the  implementation  of 
the  MFN,  and  therefore  your  second  ques- 
tion is  really  moot,  because  no  new  credits 
can  be  extended  under  the  existing  legisla- 
tion. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  did  the  Soviet 
Union  first  communicate  with  you  that  they 
intended  to  do  this? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Trade  Act  and  the  Exim  legis- 
lation, the  Soviet  Union  made  clear  in  a 
number  of  ways,  including  public  comments, 
its  displeasure  with  the  legislation.  But  it 
did  not  communicate  with  us  formally. 
After   the   Trade   Act  was   signed,    we   in- 
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formed  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  precise  steps 
that  would  have  to  be  taken  under  the 
Trade  Act  to  implement  the  Trade  Agree- 
ment and  to  put  into  effect  the  waiver  pro- 
visions of  the  Jackson- Vanik  amendment. 

In  response  to  these  provisions,  which 
made  it  impossible  for  us  to  apply  the  waiver 
without  some  Soviet  action,  the  Soviet  Union 
informed  us  that  they  would  not  participate 
in  these  actions.  These  actions  specifically 
were  that  the  Trade  Agreement  would  have 
to  be  amended  to  run  not  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  but  to  provide  for  the  fact 
that  it  might  lapse  after  18  months  in  case 
MFN  were  not  extended.  And  we  had  to 
have  assurances  that  we  could  make  state- 
ments with  respect  to  Soviet  emigration 
practices,  or  rather  assurances  that  we  had 
been  given  with  respect  to  emigration  prac- 
tices, which  they  would  not  repudiate. 

Now,  as  I  have  pointed  out  on  many  oc- 
casions, the  assurances  which  we  had  re- 
ceived— and  you  may  have  seen  stories  that 
we  had  resisted  the  word  "assurance" 
throughout  our  discussions  with  the  Con- 
gress— that  the  information  we  had  received 
concerned  the  application  of  Soviet  law  and 
the  implementation  of  Soviet  practices.  And 
as  I  had  made  clear  on  December  3,  any  as- 
surances concerning  the  Soviet  Government 
were  bound  to  be  rejected,  and  they  have 
been. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  officials  in  this  government  have  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
getting  enough  out  of  detente — and  one  of 
its  main  purposes  in  having  a  detente  with 
the  United  States  ivas  in  improving  its  trade, 
getting  technology,  getting  credits  from  the 
United  States — can  you  tell  us  on  what  you 
base  your  optimism  that  the  other  aspects 
of  detente  can  continue? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  stated  that  the 
communications  that  we  have  so  far  re- 
ceived have  indicated  that  the  Soviet  Union 
wishes  this  political  relationship  to  continue. 
We  have  no  other  evidence. 

And  we  will,  of  course,  base  our 
own    conclusions    on    the    actions    of    the 


Soviet   Government   and    not   on   the    note. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  evidently  publicity  and, 
congressional  debate  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  Soviet  decision.  Does  this  raise  the 
question  whether  a  democracy  like  ours  can 
pursue  openly  a  detente  policy  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  must  it  be  pursued  in  secret 
and  risk  failure  if  the  public  is  brought  into 
it? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  really  do  not 
think  any  useful  purpose  would  be  served 
by  speculating  on  all  the  causes  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs. 

I  believe  that  any  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  is  not  based  on  public 
support  and,  above  all,  on  congressional 
support  will  not  have  a  firm  foundation. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  the  problem  of 
the  degree  to  which  this  control  is  exer- 
cised and  in  what  detail.  And  this  is  a 
matter  that  will  require  constant  adjust- 
ment and  discussion  between  the  executive 
and  the  Congress. 

I  repeat — we  shared  the  objective  of  those 
with  whose  tactics  we  disagree,  and  we  do 
not  think  that  these  tactics  were  in  any 
sense  improper  or  unreasonable. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  see  any  link  be- 
tween the  Soviet  action  that  you  are  dis- 
cussing and  recent  reports  that  Mr.  Brezhnev 
has  been  under  criticism  at  home  for  his 
detente  approach? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  all  I  know 
about  those  stories  is  what  I  read  in  the 
newspapers.  And  we  have  to  base  our  poli- 
cies on  the  actions  and  communications  of 
the  Soviet  Government.  And  therefore  I 
don't  want  to  speculate  on  the  internal  posi- 
tion of  various  Soviet  leaders. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  expect  the  Soviets 
to  reduce  their  purchases  of  American  prod- 
ucts to  further  give  evidence  of  this  dis- 
pleasure? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  not  stated 
that  there  is  Soviet  displeasure  with  the 
United  States.  I  stated  that  the  Soviet 
Union  objected  to  certain  legislative  provi- 
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sions.  I  have  no  evidence  one  way  or  the 
other  about  what  Soviet  commercial  prac- 
tices will  be  henceforth,  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  they  have  not  made  a  decision. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  characterize 
it  as  being  accurate  to  say  that  during  the 
months  of  negotiations  with  the  Senators 
you  had  information  from  the  Soviets  to  the 
effect  that  you  could  negotiate  in  good  faith 
with  the  Senators  on  these  specific  emigra- 
tion issues  but  over  the  past  few  weeks  the 
Soviet  Union  has  changed  its  policy  whereby 
it  no  longer  can  stand  by  the  information 
that  it  had  given  to  you  during  those  months 
of  negotiations? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  reason  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  Senators  took  so  long  was 
our  concern  to  make  sure  that  we  would 
communicate  nothing  that  we  could  not 
back  up.  The  Soviet  Union  gave  us  certain 
descriptions  of  their  domestic  practices, 
which  we  attempted  to  communicate  as 
accurately  as  we  could.  Obviously  those  who 
were  concerned  with  promoting  emigration 
attempted  to  make  these  descriptions  as 
precise  and  as  detailed  as  possible.  And  that 
is  perfectly  understandable. 

I  think  what  may  have  happened  is,  when 
the  Soviet  Union  looked  at  the  totality  of 
what  it  had  to  gain  from  this  trading  rela- 
tionship as  against  the  intrusions  in  its 
domestic  affairs,  it  drew  the  balance  sheet 
of  which  we  have  the  result  today.  But  they 
have  never  disavowed  the  assurances  or  the 
statements  in  my  letter. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  say  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  there  are  implications 
beyond  this.  However,  was  not  one  of  the 
incentives  that  we  used  in  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  the  trade  incentive — to  that 
extent,  linkage — and  to  that  extent,  is  there 
not  some  implication? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  would  be  my  judg- 
ment that  the  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  peace  must  be  equally  shared  by  both 
sides.  I  have  stated  the  administration  posi- 
tion in  many  statements  before  the  Con- 
gress in  which  I  pointed  out  that  it  is  our 
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view,  and  it  remains  our  view,  that  it  is 
desirable  to  establish  the  maximum  degree 
of  links  between  the  two  countries  in  order 
to  create  the  greatest  incentive  for  the 
preservation  of  stable  relationships. 

We  are  prepared  to  continue  exploring 
these  possibilities.  And  we  are  certain  that 
the  Congress  will  deal  with  us  in  a  con- 
ciliatory and  constructive  manner.  So  we 
look  at  this  as  an  interruption  and  not  as  a 
final  step. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I'm  a  little  confused 
about  exactly  what  happened.  Administra- 
tion officials  had  said  when  the  trade  bill 
passed  that  they  could  live  with  it.  You  were 
asked  at  one  point  whether  you  would  rec- 
ommend vetoing  of  the  Eximbank  legislation, 
and  you  didn't  answer  it  directly,  and  the 
President  signed  it.  Did  you  have  any  idea 
that  this  was  coming?  Couldn't  you  have 
taken  a  step  like  vetoing  the  Eximbank  to 
have  prevented  this? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  we  are  faced 
with  a  situation  in  which  there  were  differ- 
ences of  view  as  to  what  the  traffic  would 
bear.  I  don't  believe  that  anybody  reading 
my  statements  over  the  years  can  have  any 
question  about  what  my  view  was,  and  my 
statements  are  on  the  public  record.  And 
there  was  disagreement  as  to  the  validity 
of  this. 

For  the  United  States  to  veto  legislation 
which  made  credits  available  to  American 
business  for  trading  with  the  whole  world 
because  of  an  unsatisfactory  limitation  with 
respect  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  end  of 
a  prolonged  period  of  negotiation  was  a 
decision  which  the  President  felt  he  could 
not  take,  and  it  is  a  decision  with  which  I 
agreed.  It  came  down  to  a  fine  judgment.  It 
would  not  have  changed  the  basic  problem, 
anyway,  because  with  the  Exim  legisla- 
tion vetoed,  the  Soviet  Union  would  have 
had  no  reason  to  put  into  effect  the  trade 
provisions  in  any  event.  So  we  were  faced 
with  a  very  difficult  choice.  In  one  case  they 
would  get  $300  million;  in  the  other  case 
they  could  get  nothing. 

The  press:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 
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U.S.  Protests  North  Viet-Nam's 
Violations  of  Peace  Accords 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  trans- 
mitted to  U.S.  missions  on  January  11  for 
delivery  to  non-Vietnamese  participants  in 
the  International  Conference  on  Viet-Nam 
and  to  members  of  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Control  and  Supervision  (ICCS)S 

Press  release  12  dated  January   13 

The  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States  of  America  presents  its  compliments 
to  [recipient  of  this  note]  and  has  the  honor 
to  refer  to  the  Agreement  on  Ending  the 
War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Viet-Nam 
signed  at  Paris  January  27,  1973,  and  to 
the  Act  of  the  International  Conference  on 
Viet-Nam  signed  at  Paris  March  2,  1973. 

When  the  Agreement  was  concluded 
nearly  two  years  ago,  our  hope  was  that  it 
would  provide  a  framework  under  which  the 
Vietnamese  people  could  make  their  own 
political  choices  and  resolve  their  own  prob- 
lems in  an  atmosphere  of  peace.  Unfortu- 
nately this  hope,  which  was  clearly  shared 
by  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  people,  has  been  frustrated  by 
the  persistent  refusal  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Viet-Nam  to  abide  by  the  Agree- 
ment's most  fundamental  provisions.  Specif- 
ically, in  flagrant  violation  of  the  Agreement, 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  "Provisional 
Revolutionary  Government"  authorities 
have: 

— built  up  the  North  Vietnamese  main- 
force  army  in  the  South  through  the  illegal 
infiltration  of  over  160,000  troops ; 

— tripled  the  strength  of  their  armor  in 
the  South  by  sending  in  over  400  new  ve- 
hicles, as  well  as  greatly  increased  their 
artillery  and  anti-aircraft  weaponry; 

— improved  their  military  logistics  system 
running  through  Laos,  Cambodia  and  the 
Demilitarized  Zone  as  well  as  within  South 
Viet-Nam,  and  expanded  their  armament 
stockpiles ; 

— refused  to  deploy  the  teams  which 
under  the  Agreement  were  to  oversee  the 
cease-fire ; 


— refused  to  pay  their  prescribed  share 
of  the  expenses  of  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Control  and  Supervision; 

— failed  to  honor  their  commitment  to 
cooperate  in  resolving  the  status  of  Ameri- 
can and  other  personnel  missing  in  action, 
even  breaking  off  all  discussions  on  this 
matter  by  refusing  for  the  past  seven 
months  to  meet  with  U.S.  and  Republic  of 
Viet-Nam  representatives  in  the  Four-Party 
Joint  Military  Team ; 

— broken  off  all  negotiations  with  the  Re- 
public of  Viet-Nam  including  the  political 
negotiations  in  Paris  and  the  Two  Party 
Joint  Military  Commission  talks  in  Saigon, 
answering  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam's  re- 
peated calls  for  unconditional  resumption  of 
the  negotiations  with  demands  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  government  as  a  pre-condition 
for  any  renewed  talks;  and 

— gradually  increased  their  military  pres- 
sure, over-running  several  areas,  including 
11  district  towns,  which  were  clearly  and 
unequivocally  held  by  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam  at  the  time  of  the  cease-fire.  Their 
latest  and  most  serious  escalation  of  the 
fighting  began  in  early  December  with  of- 
fensives in  the  southern  half  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  which  have  brought  the  level  of  casual- 
ties and  destruction  back  up  to  what  it  was 
before  the  Agreement.  These  attacks — 
which  included  for  the  first  time  since  the 
massive  North  Vietnamese  1972  offensive 
the  over-running  of  a  province  capital  (Song 
Be  in  Phuoc  Long  Province) — appear  to  re- 
flect a  decision  by  Hanoi  to  seek  once  again 
to  impose  a  military  solution  in  Viet-Nam. 
Coming  just  before  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  Agreement,  this  dramatically  belies 
Hanoi's  claims  that  it  is  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  who  are  vio- 
lating the  Agreement  and  standing  in  the 
way  of  peace. 

The  United  States  deplores  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Viet-Nam's  turning  from 
the  path  of  negotiation  to  that  of  war,  not 


1  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  People's 
Republic  of  China,  United  Kingdom,  France,  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  Indonesia,  Iran,  and  U.N.  Secretary 
General  Kurt  Waldheim. 
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only  because  it  is  a  grave  violation  of  a 
solemn  international  agreement,  but  also 
because  of  the  cruel  price  it  is  imposing  on 
the  people  of  South  Viet-Nam.  The  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Viet-Nam  must  accept 
the  full  consequences  of  its  actions.  We  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  threat  posed  to 
international  peace  and  security,  to  the 
political  stability  of  Southeast  Asia,  to  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  removing 
Viet-Nam  as  a  major  issue  of  great-power 
contention,  and  to  the  hopes  of  mankind  for 
the  building  of  structures  of  peace  and  the 
strengthening  of  mechanisms  to  avert  war. 
We  therefore  reiterate  our  strong  support 
for  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam's  call  to  the 
Hanoi-'Trovisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment" side  to  reopen  the  talks  in  Paris  and 
Saigon  which  are  mandated  by  the  Agree- 
ment. We  also  urge  that  the  [addressee] 
call  upon  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam  to  halt  its  military  offensive  and  join 
the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  in  re-establishing 
stability  and  seeking  a  political  solution. 

January  11,  1975. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


93d  Congress,  2d  Session 

A  Recommended  National  Emergencies  Act.  In- 
terim Report.  S.  Rept.  93-1170.  September  24, 
1974.    10  pp. 

National  Emergencies  Act.  Report  to  accompany 
S.  3957.  S.  Rept.  93-1193.  September  30,  1974. 
50  pp. 

Icebreaking  Operations  in  Foreign  Waters.  Report 
to  accompany  H.R.  13791.  H.  Rept.  93-1390. 
September  30,  1974.    7  pp. 

The  United  States  and  Cuba:  A  Propitious  Moment. 
A  report  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  by  Senators  Jacob  K.  Javits  and  Clai- 
borne Pell  on  their  trip  to  Cuba,  September  27-30, 
1974.    October  1974.    13  pp. 


Dues  for  U.S.  Membership  in  International  Criminal 
Police  Organization.  Report  to  accompany  H.R. 
14597.    S.  Rept.  93-1199.    October  1,  1974.    5  pp. 

Temporary  Suspension  of  Duty  on  Certain  Forms 
of  Zinc.  Conference  report  to  accompany  H.R. 
6191.    H.   Rept.  93-1399.    October  1,   1974.    4   pp. 

Extending  the  Temporary  Suspension  of  Duty  on 
Certain  Bicycle  Parts  and  Accessories.  Conference 
report  to  accompany  H.R.  6642.  H.  Rept.  93-1400. 
October  1,  1974.    5  pp. 

Extending  the  Temporary  Suspension  of  Duty  on 
Certain  Classifications  of  Yarns  of  Silk.  Con- 
ference report  to  accompany  H.R.  7780.  H.  Rept. 
93-1401.    October  1,  1974.    6  pp. 

Duty-Free  Entry  of  Methanol.  Conference  report 
to  accompany  H.R.  11251.  H.  Rept.  93-1402. 
October  1,   1974.    5  pp. 

Temporary  Suspension  of  Duty  on  Synthetic  Rutile. 
Conference  report  to  accompany  H.R.  11830.  H. 
Rept.  93-1404.    3  pp. 

Extending  Until  July  1,  1975,  the  Suspension  of 
Duty  on  Certain  Carboxymethyl  Cellulose  Salts. 
Conference  report  to  accompany  H.R.  12035.  H. 
Rept.  93-1405.    October  1,  1974.    6  pp. 

Extending  Until  July  1,  1975,  the  Suspension  of 
Duties  on  Certain  Forms  of  Copper.  Conference 
report  to  accompany  H.R.  12281.  H.  Rept.  93-1406. 
October  1,  1974.    3  pp. 

Temporary  Suspension  of  Duty  on  Certain  Horses. 
Conference  report  to  accompany  H.R.  13631.  H. 
Rept.  93-1407.    October  1,  1974.    4  pp. 

Authorizing  the  President  To  Declare  by  Proclama- 
tion Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenitsyn  an  Honorary  Citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  Report  to  accompany 
S.J.  Res.  188.  S.  Rept.  93-1216.  October  2,  1974. 
3  pp. 

Export  Administration  Act  Amendments.  Confer- 
ence report  to  accompany  S.  3792.  H.  Rept. 
93-1412.    October  2,  1974.    14  pp. 

Amending  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  With 
Respect  to  the  Granting  of  Radio  Licenses  in  the 
Safety  and  Special  and  Experimental  Radio  Serv- 
ices to  Aliens.  Report  to  accompany  S.  2547.  H. 
Rept.  93-1423.    October  3,   1974.    8   pp. 

Authorizing  U.S.  Contributions  to  United  Nations 
Peacekeeping  Forces.  Report  to  accompany  H.R. 
16982.    H.  Rept.  93-1432.    October  7,  1974.    3  pp. 

World  Food  Situation.  Report  to  accompany  H.  Res. 
1399.    H.   Rept.  93-1433.    October  7,   1974.    3  pp. 

Export-Import  Bank  Act  Amendment.  Conference 
report  to  accompany  H.R.  15977.  H.  Rept.  93-1439. 
October  8,  1974.    11  pp. 

Metropolitan  Museum  Exhibition  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Report  to  accompany  H.J.  Res.  1115.  H. 
Rept.  93-1444.    October  8,  1974.   3  pp. 

State  Department,  USIA  Authorizations.  Conference 
report  to  accompany  S.  3473.  H.  Rept.  93-1447. 
October  8,  1974.    14  pp. 
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U.S.  Votes  Against  Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of  States 


Following  is  a  statement  made  in  Com- 
mittee II  (Economic  and  Financial)  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  on  December  6  by 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy,  U.S.  Representa- 
tive to  the  General  Assembly,  together  luith 
the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee on  December  6  and  by  the  Assembly 
on  December  12. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  PERCY 

TSI'X  press  release  192  dated   December   0 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  my  delegation 
could  not  support  the  proposed  Charter  of 
Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of  States. 

When  President  Echeverria  of  Mexico 
initiated  the  concept  of  such  a  charter  two 
years  ago,  he  had  what  is  indeed  a  worthy 
vision.  The  U.S.  Government  shares  the  con- 
viction that  there  is  a  real  need  for  basic 
improvements  in  the  international  economic 
system,  and  we  supported  in  principle  the 
formulation  of  new  guidelines  to  this  end. 
We  welcomed  President  Echeverria's  initia- 
tive. Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  in  address- 
ing this  Assembly  last  year,  confirmed  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  favored  the 
concept  of  a  charter.  He  said  it  would  make 
a  significant  and  historic  contribution  if  it 
reflected  the  true  aspirations  of  all  nations. 
He  added  that,  to  command  general  support 
— and  to  be  implemented — the  proposed 
rights  and  duties  must  be  defined  equitably 
and  take  into  account  the  concerns  of  in- 
dustrialized as  well  as  of  developing  coun- 
tries. 

In  extensive  negotiations  in  Mexico  City, 
Geneva,  and  here  in  New  York,  the  United 
States  worked  hard  and  sincerely  with  other 


countries  in  trying  to  formulate  a  charter 
that  would  achieve  such  a  balance.  We  tried 
to  go  the  extra  mile  in  particular  because  of 
our  close  and  friendly  relations  with  Mexico. 
We  are  indebted,  as  I  believe  is  the  entire 
Assembly,  to  Foreign  Minister  Rabasa 
[Emilio  0.  Rabasa,  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, United  Mexican  States]  for  his  patient 
and  tireless  efforts  as  a  negotiator.  One 
must  recognize  the  difficulty  of  his  tasks  in 
seeking  to  reconcile  such  fundamentally  di- 
vergent views  as  have  been  apparent  in  a 
group  of  this  size  and  disparity.  Despite  the 
chasm  which  it  has  thus  far  proved  impos- 
sible to  bridge,  he  labored  up  to  the  last 
moment  seeking  an  agreed  consensus.  In- 
deed, agreement  was  reached  on  many  im- 
portant articles,  and  our  support  for  those 
was  shown  in  the  vote  we  have  just  taken. 
On  others,  however,  agreement  has  not 
been  reached.  Our  views  on  these  provisions 
are  apparent  in  the  amendments  proposed 
by  the  United  States  and  certain  other 
countries,  but  these  regrettably  have  been 
rejected  by  the  majority  here.1  Many  of  the 
unagreed  provisions,  in  the  view  of  my 
government,  are  fundamental  and  are  un- 
acceptable in  their  present  form.  To  cite  a 
few:  the  treatment  of  foreign  investment  in 
terms  which  do  not  fully  take  into  account 
respect  for  agreements  and  international 
obligations,  and  the  endorsement  of  con- 
cepts of  producer  cartels  and  indexation  of 


1  In  17  rollcall  votes  on  Dec.  6,  the  committee  re- 
jected amendments  cosponsored  by  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  which  included  the  dele- 
tion of  subpar.  (i)  of  chapter  I  and  arts.  5,  15, 
16,  19,  and  28  and  revised  language  for  preambular 
pars.  4,  5(c),  and  7;  the  introductory  sentence  and 
subpar.  (f)  of  chapter  I;  and  arts.  2,  4,  6,  14  bis 
(to  replace  art.  31),  26,  and  30. 
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prices.  As  a  result,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
before  us  a  draft  charter  which  is  unbal- 
anced and  which  fails  to  achieve  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  harmonious  economic 
relations  and  needed  development.  More- 
over, the  provisions  of  the  charter  would 
discourage  rather  than  encourage  the  cap- 
ital flow  which  is  vital  for  development. 

There  is  much  in  the  charter  which  the 
United  States  supports.  The  bulk  of  it  is  the 
result  of  sincere  negotiations,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  voting  pattern  today.  It  was 
to  demonstrate  this  fact  that  the  United 
States  asked  for  an  article-by-article  vote 
on  the  charter.2 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  government  was  pre- 
pared to  continue  these  negotiations  until 
agreement  could  be  reached,  as  we  much 
preferred  agreement  to  confrontation.  For 
that  reason,  we  supported  the  proposed 
resolution  to  continue  negotiating  next  year 
with  a  view  to  acting  on  a  generally  agreed 
charter  in  the  Assembly  next  September.3 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
delegation  felt  compelled  to  vote  against  the 
charter  as  a  whole.4  We  have  not  closed  our 
minds,  however,  to  the  possibility  of  further 
reconsideration  at  some  future  date  should 
others  come  to  the  conclusion  that  an 
agreed  charter  would  still  be  far  preferable 
to  one  that  is  meaningless  without  the 
agreement  of  countries  whose  numbers  may 
be  small  but  whose  significance  in  inter- 
national economic  relations  and  development 
can  hardly  be  ignored.  We  stand  ready  to 
resume  negotiations  on  a  charter  which 
could  command  the  support  of  all  countries. 


-The  United  States  voted  against  the  seventh 
preambular  paragraph;  art.  2,  pars.  1  and  2  (a),  (b), 
and  (c) ;  and  art.  26.  The  United  States  abstained 
on  the  fourth  preambular  paragraph;  the  intro- 
ductory sentence  of  chapter  I;  and  arts.  4,  6,  29, 
30,  32,  and  34.  No  separate  vote  was  taken  on 
provisions  where  an  amendment  to  delete  had  been 
rejected  (see  footnote  1  above).  The  United  States 
voted  in  favor  of  provisions  not  otherwise  specified. 

3  Draft  resolution  A/C.2/L.1419  was  rejected  by 
the  committee  on  Dec.  6,  the  vote  being  81  against 
and  20   (U.S.)   in  favor,  with   15  abstentions. 

'  The  committee  adopted  the  charter  as  a  whole, 
as  cosponsored  by  90  developing  countries,  by  a 
rollcall  vote  of  115  to  6  (U.S.),  with  10  abstentions. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  5 

The   General  Assembly, 

Recalling  that  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development,  in  its  resolution  45  (III) 
of  18  May  1972,  stressed  the  urgency  "to  estab- 
lish generally  accepted  norms  to  govern  interna- 
tional economic  relations  systematically"  and  recog- 
nized that  "it  is  not  feasible  to  establish  a  just 
order  and  a  stable  world  as  long  as  the  Charter 
to  protect  the  rights  of  all  countries,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  developing  States,  is  not  formulated", 

Recalling  further  that  in  the  same  resolution  it 
was  decided  to  establish  a  Working  Group  of  gov- 
ernmental representatives  to  draw  up  a  draft  Char- 
ter of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of  States, 
which  the  General  Assembly,  in  its  resolution  3037 
(XXVII)  of  19  December  1972,  decided  should  be 
composed  of  40  Member  States, 

Noting  that  in  its  resolution  3082  (XXVIII)  of 
6  December  1973,  it  reaffirmed  its  conviction  of  the 
urgent  need  to  establish  or  improve  norms  of  uni- 
versal application  for  the  development  of  inter- 
national economic  relations  on  a  just  and  equitable 
basis  and  urged  the  Working  Group  on  the  Charter 
of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of  States  to  com- 
plete, as  the  first  step,  in  the  codification  and  de- 
velopment of  the  matter,  the  elaboration  of  a  final 
draft  Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of 
States,  to  be  considered  and  approved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  its  twenty-ninth  session, 

Bearing  in  mind  the  spirit  and  terms  of  its  reso- 
lutions 3201  (S-VI)  and  3202  (S-VI)  of  1  May  1974, 
containing  the  Declaration  and  the  Programme  of 
Action  on  the  Establishment  of  a  New  International 
Economic  Order,  which  underlined  the  vital  im- 
portance of  the  Charter  to  be  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  its  twenty-ninth  session  and 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  Charter  shall  constitute 
an  effective  instrument  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  new  system  of  international  economic  relations 
based  on  equity,  sovereign  equality,  and  inter- 
dependence of  the  interests  of  developed  and  de- 
veloping countries, 

Having  examined  the  report  of  the  Working 
Group  on  the  Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and 
Duties  of  States  on  its  fourth  session,6  transmitted 
to  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment  Board   at   its  fourteenth   session, 


3A/RES/3281  (XXIX)  (text  from  U.N.  press 
release  G A/5194)  ;  adopted  by  the  Assembly  on 
Dec.  12  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  120  to  6  (U.S.,  Bel- 
gium, Denmark,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Luxembourg,  U.K.),  with  10  abstentions  (Austria, 
Canada,  France,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Neth- 
erlands, Norway,  Spain).  Separate  votes  were  taken 
on  subpar.  (o)  of  chapter  I  and  on  art.  3;  the 
United  States  voted  in  favor  of  these  provisions. 

6  U.N.  doc.  TD/B/AC.12/4.  [Footnote  in  origi- 
nal.] 
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Expressing  its  appreciation  to  the  Working 
Group  on  the  Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and 
Duties  of  States  which,  as  a  result  of  the  task  per- 
formed in  its  four  sessions  held  between  February 
1973  and  June  1974,  assembled  the  elements  re- 
quired for  the  completion  and  adoption  of  the 
Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of  States 
at  the  twenty-ninth  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, as  previously  recommended, 

Adopts   and  solemnly   proclaims   the   following: 

CHARTER    OF    ECONOMIC    RIGHTS    AND 
DUTIES  OF  STATES 

Preamble 

The   General  Assembly, 

Reaffirming  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  particular,  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security,  the  development 
of  friendly  relations  among  nations  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  international  co-operation  in  solving  inter- 
national problems  in  the  economic  and  social  fields, 

Affirming  the  need  for  strengthening  interna- 
tional   co-operation    in    these   fields, 

Reaffirming  further  the  need  for  strengthening 
international   co-operation   for   development, 

Declaring  that  it  is  a  fundamental  purpose  of 
this  Charter  to  promote  the  establishment  of  the 
new  international  economic  order,  based  on  equity, 
sovereign  equality,  interdependence,  common  inter- 
est and  co-operation  among  all  States,  irrespective 
of  their  economic  and  social  systems, 

Desirous  of  contributing  to  the  creation  of  con- 
ditions  for: 

(a)  The  attainment  of  wider  prosperity  among 
all  countries  and  of  higher  standards  of  living  for 
all  peoples, 

(b)  The  promotion  by  the  entire  international 
community  of  economic  and  social  progress  of  all 
countries,   especially   developing  countries, 

(c)  The  encouragement  of  co-operation,  on  the 
basis  of  mutual  advantage  and  equitable  benefits 
for  all  peace-loving  States  which  are  willing  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Charter,  in  the 
economic,  trade,  scientific  and  technical  fields,  re- 
gardless of  political,  economic  or  social  systems, 

(d)  The  overcoming  of  main  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  economic  development  of  the  developing 
countries, 

(e)  The  acceleration  of  the  economic  growth  of 
developing  countries  with  a  view  to  bridging  the 
economic  gap  between  developing  and  developed 
countries, 

(f)  The  protection,  preservation  and  enhancement 
of  the  environment, 

Mindful  of  the  need  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  just  and  equitable  economic  and  social  order 
through : 

(a)  The   achievement  of  more  rational   and  equi- 


table international  economic  relations  and  the  en- 
couragement of  structural  changes  in  the  world 
economy, 

(b)  The  creation  of  conditions  which  permit  the 
further  expansion  of  trade  and  intensification  of 
economic  co-operation  among  all  nations, 

(c)  The  strengthening  of  the  economic  inde- 
pendence of  developing  countries, 

(d)  The  establishment  and  promotion  of  inter- 
national economic  relations  taking  into  account 
the  agreed  differences  in  development  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  and  their  specific   needs, 

Determined  to  promote  collective  economic  secu- 
rity for  development,  in  particular  of  the  developing 
countries,  with  strict  respect  for  the  sovereign 
equality  of  each  State  and  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  entire  international  community, 

Considering  that  genuine  co-operation  among 
States,  based  on  joint  consideration  of  and  con- 
certed action  regarding  international  economic 
problems,  is  essential  for  fulfilling  the  international 
community's  common  desire  to  achieve  a  just  and 
rational   development  of  all   parts  of  the  world, 

Stressing  the  importance  of  ensuring  appropri- 
ate conditions  for  the  conduct  of  normal  economic 
relations  among  all  States,  irrespective  of  differ- 
ences in  social  and  economic  systems,  and  for  the 
full  respect  for  the  rights  of  all  peoples,  as  well  as 
the  strengthening  of  instruments  of  international 
economic  co-operation  as  means  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  peace  for  the  benefit  of  all, 

Convinced  of  the  need  to  develop  a  system  of 
international  economic  relations  on  the  basis  of 
sovereign  equality,  mutual  and  equitable  benefit 
and  the  close  interrelationship  of  the  interests 
of  all  States, 

Reiterating  that  the  responsibility  for  the  de- 
velopment of  every  country  rests  primarily  upon 
itself  but  that  concomitant  and  effective  interna- 
tional co-operation  is  an  essential  factor  for  the 
full  achievement  of  its  own  development  goals, 

Firmly  convinced  of  the  urgent  need  to  evolve  a 
substantially  improved  system  of  international 
economic  relations, 

Solemnly  adopts  the  present  Charter  of  Economic 
Rights  and  Duties  of  States. 

Chapter  I 
Fundamentals   of  international   economic  relations 

Economic  as  well  as  political  and  other  relations 
among  States  shall  be  governed,  inter  alia,  by  the 
following  principles: 

(a)  Sovereignty,  territorial  integrity  and  politi- 
cal independence  of  States; 

(b)  Sovereign  equality  of  all  States; 

(c)  Non-aggression; 

(d)  Non-intervention; 

(e)  Mutual  and  equitable  benefit; 

(f)  Peaceful  coexistence; 
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(g)  Equal  rights  and  self-determination  of 
peoples; 

(h)    Peaceful  settlement  of  disputes; 

(i)  Remedying  of  injustices  which  have  been 
brought  about  by  force  and  which  deprive  a  nation 
of  the  natural  means  necessary  for  its  normal  de- 
velopment; 

(j)  Fulfilment  in  good  faith  of  international  obli- 
gations; 

(k)  Respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms; 

(1)  No  attempt  to  seek  hegemony  and  spheres 
of  influence; 

(m)    Promotion  of  international  social  justice; 

(n)    International   co-operation   for   development; 

(o)  Free  access  to  and  from  the  sea  by  land- 
locked countries  within  the  framework  of  the  above 
principles. 

Chapter  II 
Economic  rights  and  duties   of  States 

Article  1 

Every  State  has  the  sovereign  and  inalienable 
right  to  choose  its  economic  system  as  well  as  its 
political,  social  and  cultural  systems  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  its  people,  without  outside  inter- 
ference, coercion  or  threat  in  any  form  whatsoever. 

Article  2 

1.  Every  State  has  and  shall  freely  exercise  full 
permanent  sovereignty,  including  possession,  use 
and  disposal,  over  all  its  wealth,  natural  resources 
and  economic  activities. 

2.  Each  State  has  the  right: 

(a)  To  regulate  and  exercise  authority  over  for- 
eign investment  within  its  national  jurisdiction  in 
accordance  with  its  laws  and  regulations  and  in 
conformity  with  its  national  objectives  and  priori- 
ties. No  State  shall  be  compelled  to  grant  preferen- 
tial treatment  to  foreign  investment; 

(b)  To  regulate  and  supervise  the  activities  of 
transnational  corporations  within  its  national 
jurisdiction  and  take  measures  to  ensure  that  such 
activities  comply  with  its  laws,  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  conform  with  its  economic  and  social 
policies.  Transnational  corporations  shall  not  inter- 
vene in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  host  State.  Every 
State  should,  with  full  regard  for  its  sovereign 
rights,  co-operate  with  other  States  in  the  exercise 
of  the  right  set  forth  in  this  subparagraph; 

(c)  To  nationalize,  expropriate  or  transfer  own- 
ership of  foreign  property  in  which  case  appropri- 
ate compensation  should  be  paid  by  the  State  adopt- 
ing such  measures,  taking  into  account  its  relevant 
laws  and  regulations  and  all  circumstances  that 
the  State  considers  pertinent.  In  any  case  where 
the  question  of  compensation  gives  rise,  to  a  contro- 
versy, it  shall  be  settled  under  the  domestic  law  of 
the  nationalizing  State  and  by  its  tribunals,  unless 
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it  is  freely  and  mutually  agreed  by  all  States  con- 
cerned that  other  peaceful  means  be  sought  on  the 
basis  of  the  sovereign  equality  of  States  and  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  free  choice  of 
means. 

Article  3 

In  the  exploitation  of  natural  resources  shared 
by  two  or  more  countries,  each  State  must  co- 
operate on  the  basis  of  a  system  of  information 
and  prior  consultations  in  order  to  achieve  opti- 
mum use  of  such  resources  without  causing  dam- 
age to  the  legitimate  interest  of  others. 

Article  U 

Every  State  has  the  right  to  engage  in  inter- 
national trade  and  other  forms  of  economic  co- 
operation irrespective  of  any  differences  in  political, 
economic  and  social  systems.  No  State  shall  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  of  any  kind  based  solely 
on  such  differences.  In  the  pursuit  of  international 
trade  and  other  forms  of  economic  co-operation, 
every  State  is  free  to  choose  the  forms  of  organi- 
zation of  its  foreign  economic  relations  and  to 
enter  into  bilateral  and  multilateral  arrangements 
consistent  with  its  international  obligations  and 
with  the  needs  of  international  economic  co-opera- 
tion. 

Article  5 

All  States  have  the  right  to  associate  in  organi- 
zations of  primary  commodity  producers  in  order 
to  develop  their  national  economies  to  achieve 
stable  financing  for  their  development,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  their  aims  assisting  in  the  promotion  of 
sustained  growth  of  the  world  economy,  in  par- 
ticular accelerating  the  development  of  developing 
countries.  Correspondingly  all  States  have  the  duty 
to  respect  that  right  by  refraining  from  applying 
economic  and  political  measures  that  would  limit  it. 

Article   6 

It  is  the  duty  of  States  to  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  international  trade  of  goods  particu- 
larly by  means  of  arrangements  and  by  the  con- 
clusion of  long-term  multilateral  commodity  agree- 
ments, where  appropriate,  and  taking  into  account 
the  interests  of  producers  and  consumers.  All 
States  share  the  responsibility  to  promote  the  reg- 
ular flow  and  access  of  all  commercial  goods  traded 
at  stable,  remunerative  and  equitable  prices,  thus 
contributing  to  the  equitable  development  of  the 
world  economy,  taking  into  account,  in  particular, 
the   interests   of  developing  countries. 

Article   7 

Every  State  has  the  primary  responsibility  to 
promote  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  develop- 
ment of  its  people.  To  this  end,  each  State  has 
the  right  and  the  responsibility  to  choose  its  means 
and    goals    of    development,    fully    to    mobilize    and 
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use  its  resources,  to  implement  progressive  eco- 
nomic and  social  reforms  and  to  ensure  the  full 
participation  of  its  people  in  the  process  and  bene- 
fits of  development.  All  States  have  the  duty,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  to  co-operate  in  order  to 
eliminate  obstacles  that  hinder  such  mobilization 
and  use. 

Article   8 

States  should  co-operate  in  facilitating  more  ra- 
tional and  equitable  international  economic  rela- 
tions and  in  encouraging  structural  changes  in  the 
context  of  a  balanced  world  economy  in  harmony 
with  the  needs  and  interests  of  all  countries,  espe- 
cially developing  countries,  and  should  take  appro- 
priate measures  to  this  end. 

Article  9 

All  States  have  the  responsibility  to  co-operate 
in  the  economic,  social,  cultural,  scientific  and  tech- 
nological fields  for  the  promotion  of  economic  and 
social  progress  throughout  the  world,  especially 
that  of  the  developing  countries. 

Article  10 

All  States  are  juridically  equal  and,  as  equal 
members  of  the  international  community,  have  the 
right  to  participate  fully  and  effectively  in  the 
international  decision-making  process  in  the  solu- 
tion of  world  economic,  financial  and  monetary 
problems,  inter  alia,  through  the  appropriate  inter- 
national organizations  in  accordance  with  their 
existing  and  evolving  rules,  and  to  share  equitably 
in  the  benefits  resulting  therefrom. 

Article  11 

All  States  should  co-operate  to  strengthen  and 
continuously  improve  the  efficiency  of  international 
organizations  in  implementing  measures  to  stimu- 
late the  general  economic  progress  of  all  countries, 
particularly  of  developing  countries,  and  therefore 
should  co-operate  to  adapt  them,  when  appropriate, 
to  the  changing  needs  of  international  economic 
co-operation. 

Article  12 

1.  States  have  the  right,  in  agreement  with 
the  parties  concerned,  to  participate  in  subregional, 
regional  and  interregional  co-operation  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  economic  and  social  development.  All 
States  engaged  in  such  co-operation  have  the  duty 
to  ensure  that  the  policies  of  those  groupings  to 
which  they  belong  correspond  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Charter  and  are  outward-looking,  consistent 
with  their  international  obligations  and  with  the 
needs  of  international  economic  co-operation  and 
have  full  regard  for  the  legitimate  interests  of 
third  countries,  especially   developing  countries. 

2.  In  the  case  of  groupings  to  which  the  States 
concerned   have   transferred   or   may   transfer    cer- 


tain competences  as  regards  matters  that  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  Charter,  its  provisions 
shall  also  apply  to  those  groupings,  in  regard  to 
such  matters,  consistent  with  the  responsibilities 
of  such  States  as  members  of  such  groupings.  Those 
States  shall  co-operate  in  the  observance  by  the 
groupings  of  the  provisions  of  this  Charter. 

Article  13 

1.  Every  State  has  the  right  to  benefit  from  the 
advances  and  developments  in  science  and  tech- 
nology for  the  acceleration  of  its  economic  and 
social  development. 

2.  All  States  should  promote  international  scien- 
tific and  technological  co-operation  and  the  trans- 
fer of  technology,  with  proper  regard  for  all  legiti- 
mate interests  including,  inter  alia,  the  rights  and 
duties  of  holders,  suppliers  and  recipients  of  tech- 
nology. In  particular,  all  States  should  facilitate: 
the  access  of  developing  countries  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  modern  science  and  technology,  the  trans- 
fer of  technology  and  the  creation  of  indigenous 
technology  for  the  benefit  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries in  forms  and  in  accordance  with  procedures 
which  are  suited  to  their  economies  and  their  needs. 

3.  Accordingly,  developed  countries  should  co- 
operate with  the  developing  countries  in  the  estab- 
lishment, strengthening  and  development  of  their 
scientific  and  technological  infrastructures  and 
their  scientific  research  and  technological  activities 
so  as  to  help  to  expand  and  transform  the  econo- 
mies of  developing  countries. 

4.  All  States  should  co-operate  in  exploring  with 
a  view  to  evolving  further  internationally  ac- 
cepted guidelines  or  regulations  for  the  transfer 
of  technology  taking  fully  into  account  the  inter- 
ests of  developing  countries. 

A7-ticle  1U 

Every  State  has  the  duty  to  co-operate  in  pro- 
moting a  steady  and  increasing  expansion  and 
liberalization  of  world  trade  and  an  improvement 
in  the  welfare  and  living  standards  of  all  peoples, 
in  particular  those  of  developing  countries.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  States  should  co-operate,  inter  alia, 
towards  the  progressive  dismantling  of  obstacles  to 
trade  and  the  improvement  of  the  international 
framework  for  the  conduct  of  world  trade  and, 
to  these  ends,  co-ordinated  efforts  shall  be  made  to 
solve  in  an  equitable  way  the  trade  problems  of  all 
countries  taking  into  account  the  specific  trade  prob- 
lems of  the  developing  countries.  In  this  connexion, 
States  shall  take  measures  aimed  at  securing  addi- 
tional benefits  for  the  international  trade  of  de- 
veloping countries  so  as  to  achieve  a  substantial 
increase  in  their  foreign  exchange  earnings,  the 
diversification  of  their  exports,  the  acceleration  of 
the  rate  of  growth  of  their  trade,  taking  into  ac- 
count their  development  needs,  an  improvement  in 
the   possibilities   for   these   countries   to   participate 
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in  the  expansion  of  world  trade  and  a  balance  more 
favourable  to  developing  countries  in  the  sharing 
of  the  advantages  resulting  from  this  expansion, 
through,  in  the  largest  possible  measure,  a  substan- 
tial improvement  in  the  conditions  of  access  for 
the  products  of  interest  to  the  developing  countries 
and,  wherever  appropriate,  measures  designed  to 
attain  stable,  equitable  and  remunerative  prices 
for  primary  products. 

Article  15 

All  States  have  the  duty  to  promote  the  achieve- 
ment of  general  and  complete  disarmament  under 
effective  international  control  and  to  utilize  the 
resources  freed  by  effective  disarmament  measures 
for  the  economic  and  social  development  of  coun- 
tries, allocating  a  substantial  portion  of  such  re- 
sources as  additional  means  for  the  development 
needs  of  developing  countries. 

Article  16 

1.  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  all  States,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  to  eliminate  colonialism, 
apartheid,  racial  discrimination,  neo-colonialism 
and  all  forms  of  foreign  aggression,  occupation 
and  domination,  and  the  economic  and  social  con- 
sequences thereof,  as  a  prerequisite  for  develop- 
ment. States  which  practice  such  coercive  policies 
are  economically  responsible  to  the  countries,  terri- 
tories and  peoples  affected  for  the  restitution  and 
full  compensation  for  the  exploitation  and  deple- 
tion of,  and  damages  to,  the  natural  and  all  other 
resources  of  those  countries,  territories  and  peoples. 
It  is  the  duty  of  all  States  to  extend  assistance  to 
them. 

2.  No  State  has  the  right  to  promote  or  encour- 
age investments  that  may  constitute  an  obstacle  to 
the  liberation  of  a  territory  occupied  by  force. 

Article  17 

International  co-operation  for  development  is  the 
shared  goal  and  common  duty  of  all  States.  Every 
State  should  co-operate  with  the  efforts  of  develop- 
ing countries  to  accelerate  their  economic  and  so- 
cial development  by  providing  favourable  external 
conditions  and  by  extending  active  assistance  to 
them,  consistent  with  their  development  needs  and 
objectives,  with  strict  respect  for  the  sovereign 
equality  of  States  and  free  of  any  conditions  dero- 
gating from  their  sovereignty. 

Article  18 

Developed  countries  should  extend,  improve  and 
enlarge  the  system  of  generalized  non-reciprocal  and 
non-discriminatory  tariff  preferences  to  the  devel- 
oping countries  consistent  with  the  relevant  agreed 
conclusions  and  relevant  decisions  as  adopted  on 
this  subject,  in  the  framework  of  the  competent 
international  organizations.  Developed  countries 
should  also  give  serious  consideration  to  the  adop- 
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tion  of  other  differential  measures,  in  areas  where 
this  is  feasible  and  appropriate  and  in  ways  which 
will  provide  special  and  more  favourable  treat- 
ment, in  order  to  meet  trade  and  development  needs 
of  the  developing  countries.  In  the  conduct  of  inter- 
national economic  relations  the  developed  countries 
should  endeavour  to  avoid  measures  having  a  nega- 
tive effect  on  the  development  of  the  national  econ- 
omies of  the  developing  countries,  as  promoted  by 
generalized  tariff  preferences  and  other  generally 
agreed    differential    measures    in   their    favour. 

Article  19 

With  a  view  to  accelerating  the  economic  growth 
of  developing  countries  and  bridging  the  economic 
gap  between  developed  and  developing  countries, 
developed  countries  should  grant  generalized  pref- 
erential, non-reciprocal  and  non-discriminatory 
treatment  to  developing  countries  in  those  fields  of 
international  economic  co-operation  where  it  may 
be  feasible. 

Article  20 

Developing  countries  should,  in  their  efforts  to 
increase  their  over-all  trade,  give  due  attention 
to  the  possibility  of  expanding  their  trade  with 
socialist  countries,  by  granting  to  these  countries 
conditions  for  trade  not  inferior  to  those  granted 
normally  to  the  developed  market  economy  countries. 

Article  21 

Developing  countries  should  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote the  expansion  of  their  mutual  trade  and  to 
this  end,  may,  in  accordance  with  the  existing  and 
evolving  provisions  and  procedures  of  international 
agreements  where  applicable,  grant  trade  prefer- 
ences to  other  developing  countries  without  being 
obliged  to  extend  such  preferences  to  developed 
countries,  provided  these  arrangements  do  not 
constitute  an  impediment  to  general  trade  liberali- 
zation and  expansion. 

Article  22 

1.  All  States  should  respond  to  the  generally 
recognized  or  mutually  agreed  development  needs 
and  objectives  of  developing  countries  by  promot- 
ing increased  net  flows  of  real  resources  to  the 
developing  countries  from  all  sources,  taking  into 
account  any  obligations  and  commitments  under- 
taken by  the  States  concerned,  in  order  to  rein- 
force the  efforts  of  developing  countries  to  ac- 
celerate their  economic  and  social   development. 

2.  In  this  context,  consistent  with  the  aims  and 
objectives  mentioned  above  and  taking  into  ac- 
count any  obligations  and  commitments  undertaken 
in  this  regard,  it  should  be  their  endeavour  to  in- 
crease the  net  amount  of  financial  flows  from  offi- 
cial sources  to  developing  countries  and  to  improve 
the  terms   and  conditions. 
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3.  The  flow  of  development  assistance  resources 
should  include  economic  and  technical  assistance. 

Article  23 

To  enhance  the  effective  mobilization  of  their 
own  resources,  the  developing  countries  should 
strengthen  their  economic  co-operation  and  expand 
their  mutual  trade  so  as  to  accelerate  their  eco: 
nomic  and  social  development.  All  countries,  espe- 
cially developed  countries,  individually  as  well  as 
through  the  competent  international  organizations 
of  which  they  are  members,  should  provide  appro- 
priate and  effective  support  and  co-operation. 

Article  2U 

All  States  have  the  duty  to  conduct  their  mutual 
economic  relations  in  a  manner  which  takes  into 
account  the  interests  of  other  countries.  In  par- 
ticular, all  States  should  avoid  prejudicing  the 
interests  of  developing  countries. 

Article  25 

In  furtherance  of  world  economic  development, 
the  international  community,  especially  its  devel- 
oped members,  shall  pay  special  attention  to  the 
particular  needs  and  problems  of  the  least  de- 
veloped among  the  developing  countries,  of  land- 
locked developing  countries  and  also  island  devel- 
oping countries,  with  a  view  to  helping  them  to 
overcome  their  particular  difficulties  and  thus  con- 
tribute  to   their   economic    and    social    development. 

Article  26 

All  States  have  the  duty  to  coexist  in  tolerance 
and  live  together  in  peace,  irrespective  of  differ- 
ences in  political,  economic,  social  and  cultural 
systems,  and  to  facilitate  trade  between  States 
having  different  economic  and  social  systems.  Inter- 
national trade  should  be  conducted  without  preju- 
dice to  generalized  non-discriminatory  and  non- 
reciprocal  preferences  in  favour  of  developing 
countries,  on  the  basis  of  mutual  advantage,  equita- 
ble benefits  and  the  exchange  of  most-favoured- 
nation treatment. 

Article  27 

1.  Every  State  has  the  right  to  fully  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  world  invisible  trade  and  to  engage  in 
the  expansion  of  such  trade. 

2.  World  invisible  trade,  based  on  efficiency  and 
mutual  and  equitable  benefit,  furthering  the  expan- 
sion of  the  world  economy,  is  the  common  goal  of 
all  States.  The  role  of  developing  countries  in  world 
invisible  trade  should  be  enhanced  and  strength- 
ened consistent  with  the  above  objectives,  particu- 
lar attention  being  paid  to  the  special  needs  of  de- 
veloping  countries. 

3.  All  States  should  co-operate  with  developing 
countries  in  their  endeavours  to  increase  their 
capacity  to  earn  foreign  exchange  from  invisible 
transactions,  in  accordance  with  the  potential  and 


needs    of    each    developing    country,    and    consistent 
with  the  objectives  mentioned  above. 

Article  28 

All  States  have  the  duty  to  co-operate  in  achiev- 
ing adjustments  in  the  prices  of  exports  of  develop- 
ing countries  in  relation  to  prices  of  their  imports 
so  as  to  promote  just  and  equitable  terms  of  trade 
for  them,  in  a  manner  which  is  remunerative  for 
producers  and  equitable  for  producers  and  con- 
sumers. 

Chapter  III 

Common  responsibilities 
towards   the   international   community 

Article  29 

The  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil 
thereof,  beyond  the  limits  of  national  jurisdiction, 
as  well  as  the  resources  of  the  area,  are  the  com- 
mon heritage  of  mankind.  On  the  basis  of  the 
principles  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
resolution  2749  (XXV)  of  17  December  1970,  all 
States  shall  ensure  that  the  exploration  of  the 
area  and  exploitation  of  its  resources  are  carried 
out  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes  and  that  the 
benefits  derived  therefrom  are  shared  equitably  by 
all  States,  taking  into  account  the  particular  inter- 
ests and  needs  of  developing  countries;  an  inter- 
national regime  applying  to  the  area  and  its  re- 
sources and  including  appropriate  international 
machinery  to  give  effect  to  its  provisions  shall  be 
established  by  an  international  treaty  of  a  uni- 
versal character,  generally  agreed  upon. 

Article  30 

The  protection,  preservation  and  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  environment  for  the  present  and  fu- 
ture generations  is  the  responsibility  of  all  States. 
All  States  shall  endeavour  to  establish  their  own 
environmental  and  developmental  policies  in  con- 
formity with  such  responsibility.  The  environ- 
mental policies  of  all  States  should  enhance  and 
not  adversely  affect  the  present  and  future  de- 
velopment potential  of  developing  countries.  All 
States  have  the  responsibility  to  ensure  that  ac- 
tivities within  their  jurisdiction  or  control  do  not 
cause  damage  to  the  environment  of  other  States 
or  of  areas  beyond  the  limits  of  national  jurisdic- 
tion. All  States  should  co-operate  in  evolving  inter- 
national norms  and  regulations  in  the  fields  of 
the  environment. 

Chapter  IV 

Final   provisions 

Article  31 

All  States  have  the  duty  to  contribute  to  the 
balanced  expansion  of  the  world  economy,  taking 
duly  into  account  the  close  interrelationship  be- 
tween   the    well-being    of    the    developed    countries 
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and  the  growth  and  development  of  the  developing 
countries  and  that  the  prosperity  of  the  interna- 
tional community  as  a  whole  depends  upon  the 
prosperity  of  its  constituent  parts. 

Article  32 
No   State  may  use  or  encourage  the  use  of  eco- 
nomic, political  or  any  other  type  of  measures  to 
coerce  another  State  in  order  to  obtain  from  it  the 
subordination  of  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  rights. 

Article  33 

1.  Nothing  in  the  present  Charter  shall  be  con- 
strued as  impairing  or  derogating  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  or  ac- 
tions taken  in  pursuance  thereof. 

2.  In  their  interpretation  and  application,  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Charter  are  interrelated 
and  each  provision  should  be  construed  in  the  con- 
text of  the  other  provisions. 

Article  3U 
An  item  on  the  Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and 
Duties  of  States  shall  be  inscribed  on  the  agenda 
of  the  General  Assembly  at  its  thirtieth  session, 
and  thereafter  on  the  agenda  of  every  fifth  ses- 
sion. In  this  way  a  systematic  and  comprehensive 
consideration  of  the  implementation  of  the  Charter, 
covering  both  progress  achieved  and  any  improve- 
ments and  additions  which  might  become  necessary, 
would  be  carried  out  and  appropriate  measures 
recommended.  Such  consideration  should  take  into 
account  the  evolution  of  all  the  economic,  social, 
legal  and  other  factors  related  to  the  principles 
upon  which  the  present  Charter  is  based  and  on 
its  purpose. 


U.S.  Urges  Early  Conclusion 

of  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty 

Following  is  a  statement  by  John  R. 
Stevenson,  Special  Representative  of  the 
President  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference, 
made  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on 
December  17. 

USUN  press  release  202  dated  December  17 

It  is  well  known  that  my  government 
attaches  great  importance  to  a  successful 
law  of  the  sea  treaty  and  to  the  achievement 
of  that  goal  before  the  pressure  of  events 
and  the  erosion  of  momentum  place  it  be- 
yond our  reach. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  an  extensive  inter- 
view in  the  New  York  Times,  Secretary 
Kissinger  stressed  that  our  interdependent 
world  has  approached  a  time  when  we  must 


find  creative  solutions  to  mutual  problems  or 
face  chaos.  Similar  thoughts  were  expressed 
by  many  speakers  from  all  regions  during 
the  general  debate  in  this  body. 

There  are  few  problems  so  uniquely  ex- 
pressive of  our  global  interdependence  as  the 
legal  order  of  the  oceans.  We  have  made 
a  good  beginning  in  Caracas.  Like  many 
others,  I  am  disappointed  that  our  accom- 
plishments were  not  greater,  but  I  am  not 
discouraged  about  our  capacity  to  achieve  a 
treaty,  given  the  will  and  the  devotion  to 
the  task  that  is  necessary  to  meet  the  time- 
table set  by  this  Assembly  in  its  resolution 
last  year.  That  resolution — wisely,  as  it 
turned  out — envisioned  the  probability  that 
in  addition  to  the  Caracas  session  we  would 
if  necessary  "convene  not  later  than  1975 
any  subsequent  session  or  sessions  as  may 
be  decided  upon  by  the  Conference  and  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Assembly." 

It  seems  to  my  delegation  that  this  resolu- 
tion was  a  clear  mandate  to  complete  our 
work  in  1975.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
fundamental  disagreement  among  us  about 
the  magnitude  of  that  task.  It  is  not  merely 
the  process  of  political  decisions  by  govern- 
ments on  difficult  issues — frequently  involv- 
ing important  domestic  interests — and  the 
process  of  negotiation  of  the  precise  details 
of  the  many  individual  issues  that  must  be 
written  into  final  texts;  it  is  also  the  sheer 
weight  of  the  management  problem  of  so 
many  nations  negotiating  so  many  issues 
and  the  time  that  will  inevitably  be  required, 
after  detailed  texts  of  individual  articles  are 
negotiated,  to  construct  their  final  place  in 
the  overall  treaty. 

No  government  will  be  more  pleased  than 
mine  if  we  can  complete  that  task  during  the 
time  allotted  to  our  meeting  in  Geneva,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  foreclose  the 
possibility  of  further  work  during  1975  if 
necessary  to  complete  the  treaty. 

Timetables,  of  course,  are  not  immutable. 
I  am  aware  of  the  many  understandable  con- 
cerns and,  in  some  cases,  genuine  personal 
and  governmental  hardships  that  have  been 
reflected  in  the  negotiation  of  the  resolution 
now  before  this  Assembly.  Nevertheless,  they 
should  be  measured  against  the  probability 
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that  with  more  delay,  the  passage  of  time 
and  not  our  own  efforts  may  well  determine 
the  outcome  of  our  negotiations. 

My  government  reluctantly  supports  the 
resolution  before  this  Assembly.1  I  say  "re- 
luctantly" because  we  would  strongly  prefer 
that  the  Secretary  General  be  given  specific 
authority  to  schedule  a  second  substantive 
session  in  1975  if  necessary  and  to  begin 
making  the  arrangements  that  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  made  in  a  few  weeks  or  a  few 
months.  However,  we  believe  that  the  resolu- 
tion as  it  stands  would  not  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility for  additional  intersessional  work  in 
1975.  It  would  be  our  understanding  that  the 
Secretariat  could  proceed  to  do  the  best  it  can 
to  insure  that,  if  the  conference  determines 
such  work  is  necessary,  appropriate  arrange- 
ments would  be  forthcoming.  We  welcome 
in  particular  the  reference  to  the  conference's 
acceptance  of  the  invitation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Venezuela  to  return  to  Caracas  to 
sign  the  final  act  and  related  instruments  and 
the  authorization  to  the  Secretary  General 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  that 
end. 

Mr.  President,  this  conference  has  been 
called  one  of  the  most  important  held  since 
the  creation  of  the  United  Nations.  This  is 
true  not  only  because  of  the  importance  of 
the  oceans  to  the  future  well-being  of  all 
nations  but  also  because  its  outcome  may  well 
determine  whether  we  have  the  will  and  the 
institutional  structure  to  achieve  cooperative 
solutions  for  important  global  problems. 

As  the  many  experienced  negotiators  in 
this  room  know,  there  comes  a  time  in  any 
negotiation  when  its  course  moves  rapidly 
forward  toward  perceived  solutions,  or  a 
breakdown  occurs.  It  seems  to  me  evident 
that  that  moment  must  come  at  Geneva.  If 
the  will  is  there  to  make  the  decisions  and 
the  accommodations  that  are  necessary,  we 
will  have  the  momentum  to  move  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 


1  Resolution  3334  (XXIX)  approving  in  operative 
paragraph  1  "the  convening  of  the  next  session  of 
the  Third  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  for  the  period  17  March  to  10  May  1975  at 
Geneva"  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly  unanimously 
on  Dec.  17. 


Though  my  government  is  second  to  none 
in  pressing  for  a  timely  solution  by  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference  and  in  seeking  a  work 
program  to  that  end,  our  support  for  a  timely 
conference  should  not  be  misread  as  a  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  essential  national  interests. 
My  nation  will  go  to  Geneva  to  negotiate. 
Geneva  can  succeed,  however,  only  if  all  na- 
tions approach  our  work  in  that  spirit.  And 
it  can  succeed  only  if  all  nations  identify 
their  essential  national  interests  and  real- 
ize in  turn  that  others  have  essential  in- 
terests that  must  be  accommodated. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  state  our 
gratification  at  the  willingness  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  invite  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  to  participate  as  an 
observer  in  the  work  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference.  While  we  have  always  taken  into 
account  Micronesia's  views  and  interests  in 
formulating  our  positions,  we  think  it  ad- 
visable that  Micronesia  should  be  able  to 
state  its  own  views  with  regard  to  law  of 
the  sea  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  state  the 
appreciation  of  the  United  States  for  the 
role  played  by  Constantin  Stavropoulos  who, 
until  November  of  this  year,  contributed 
much  and  wisely  as  the  Special  Represent- 
ative of  Secretary  General  Waldheim  to  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  Recalling  Mr. 
Stavropoulos'  20  years  of  service  as  Legal 
Counsel  of  the  United  Nations,  it  is  only 
appropriate  that  we  acknowledge  with  pro- 
found gratitude  his  intelligence,  his  insight, 
his  wisdom,  his  humanity,  and  his  friend- 
ship. Our  loss  is  the  gain  of  his  homeland, 
Greece,  to  which  he  has  now  returned. 

We  also  applaud  the  decision  of  the  Sec- 
retary General  to  appoint  as  his  new  Special 
Representative  Dr.  Bernardo  Zuleta,  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer-diplomat  and  the  Alter- 
nate Representative  of  Colombia  to  the 
United  Nations.  We  have  known  and  admired 
Dr.  Zuleta  for  a  number  of  years.  Both  the 
Seabed  Committee  and  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  have  benefited  from  his  qualities 
of  leadership,  tolerance,  industry,  and  wit. 
In  this  case,  the  loss  to  Colombia  is  the  gain 
to  the  international  community. 
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U.N.  General  Assembly  Approves  Definition  of  Aggression 


Following  are  texts  of  a  statement  made 
in  Committee  VI  (Legal)  of  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  October  18  by  Robert 
Rosenstock,  Legal  Affairs  Adviser  to  the 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations,  and  a 
statement  made  in  plenary  session  of  the 
Assembly  on  December  Ik  by  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  together 
with  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  November  21  and  by  the  As- 
sembly on  December  11+. 


U.S.  STATEMENTS 


Mr.  Rosenstock,  Committee  VI,  October  18 

CSUN   press   release    142   dated    October    18 

My  delegation  wishes  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  reiterate  our  appreciation  for  the 
work  of  Professor  Broms  [Bengt  H.  G.  A. 
Broms,  of  Finland,  chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  Question  of  Denning  Ag- 
gression], who  guided  the  deliberations,  to 
Mr.  Sanders  [Joseph  Sanders,  of  Guyana, 
rapporteur  of  the  special  committee],  who 
not  only  oversaw  the  report  but  contributed 
to  the  consensus  and  introduced  the  report 
in  this  committee  in  a  particularly  lucid, 
succinct,  and  instructive  manner. 

The  United  States  has  always  had  a  meas- 
ure of  skepticism  as  to  the  utility  of  defining 
aggression.  We  recognized  the  widespread 
desire  of  others,  however,  to  make  the  at- 
tempt, and  we  cooperated  in  the  effort. 
Although  I  cannot  state  that  our  skepticism 
has  been  wholly  dispelled,  my  delegation 
was  part  of  the  consensus  in  the  special 
committee.  We  stated  our  views  on  the  de- 
tails of  the  text  at  that  time,  and  they  are 
set  forth  in  annex  I  of  the  report  of  the 


special  committee.1  They  remain  our  views, 
and  hence  we  will  not  repeat  them  in  detail 
now. 

We,  like  many  others,  do  not  regard  the 
definition  as  perfect.  There  is  material  in  it 
we  regard  as  unnecessary  and  there  are 
phrases  we  regard  as  unf elicitous ;  there  are, 
moreover,  omissions  from  the  definition 
which  we  regard  as  unfortunate.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  these  facts.  The  prod- 
uct of  years  of  intensive  negotiations  among 
large  and  small  states,  states  with  differing 
social  systems,  and  states  with  different 
legal  traditions  can  never  fully  reflect  the 
desires  of  each  state.  The  text  is  inevitably 
a  compromise.  It  has  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  a  compromise.  What  is  re- 
markable is  that  we  have  succeeded  at  all 
when  previous  generations  have  failed. 

We  should  recognize  this  compromise  as 
a  hopeful  sign  of  a  growing  spirit  of  inter- 
national cooperation  and  understanding,  a 
sign  that  states  have  matured  to  the  point 
of  not  insisting  that  their  parochial  concerns 
must  be  accepted  in  full  by  the  international 
community,  that  they  no  longer  insist  on 
using  the  definition  to  settle  other  issues. 
What  state  is  there  here  which  does  not 
have  a  particular  security,  economic,  or 
other  concern  which  it  believes  is  not  per- 
fectly reflected?  If  states  were  to  insist  on 
the  perfect  expression  of  their  special  con- 
cerns, we  would  not  postpone  the  produc- 
tion of  a  definition;  we  would  be  deciding 
once  and  for  all  that  a  definition  is  impos- 
sible. In  this  connection,  my  delegation 
notes  the  forbearance  shown  by  the  delegate 
of  Afghanistan. 
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'U.N,  doc.  A/9619;  for  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Rosenstock  made  in  the  special  committee  on  Apr. 
12,  see  Bulletin  of  May  6,  1974,  p.  498. 
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What  the  special  committee  has  forwarded 
to  the  Assembly  is  not  a  substitute  for  the 
type  of  definition  one  would  seek  in  a  dic- 
tionary. That  would  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose; we  are  not  defining  a  term  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  seeking  to  provide  guidance  for 
the  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  func- 
tion of  the  term  as  set  forth  in  article  39 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  definition,  moreover,  does  not  and 
should  not  seek  to  establish  obligations  and 
rights  of  states ;  for  that  is  not  the  function 
of  article  39  of  the  charter.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  already  completed  a  major  exer- 
cise in  the  field  of  rules  concerning  use  of 
force  when  it  adopted  the  Friendly  Rela- 
tions Declaration.  The  definition  of  aggres- 
sion neither  adds  to  nor  subtracts  from  that 
important  declaration.  The  draft  text  under- 
lines this  fact  in  its  preambular  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  Friendly  Relations  Declaration. 

The  draft  before  us  is  a  recommendation 
by  the  General  Assembly  designed  to  pro- 
vide guidance  for  the  Security  Council  in 
the  exercise  of  its  primary  responsibility 
under  the  charter  to  maintain  and,  where 
necessary,  to  restore  international  peace 
and  security.  The  second,  fourth,  and  tenth 
paragraphs  of  the  preamble  and  articles  2 
and  4  clearly  reflect  the  intention  of  the 
drafters  to  work  within  the  framework  of 
the  charter,  which  grants  discretion  to  the 
Security  Council.  There  is  nothing  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  or  the  Security  Council  can 
do  under  the  charter  to  alter  the  discretion 
of  the  Council.  The  Assembly  can  provide 
suggested  guidance  to  the  Security  Council, 
and  since  the  membership  of  the  Council  is 
drawn  from  the  membership  of  the  Assem- 
bly, there  is  every  reason  to  assume  the 
Security  Council  will  give  due  weight  to  this 
important  recommendation. 

The  structure  of  the  draft  definition  accu- 
rately reflects  the  function  of  such  a  defini- 
tion and  the  charter  limits  within  which 
the  assembly  is  obliged  to  work.  Article  1 
of  the  draft  is  a  general  statement  based  on 
article  2  of  the  charter.  Like  article  2  of  the 
charter,  it  makes  no  distinction  on  the  basis 
of  the  means  of  armed  force  used.  Article  1, 
moreover,   makes   clear  by   the  phrase   "as 


set  out  in  this  Definition"  that  article  1  may 
not  be  read  in  isolation  from  the  other  arti- 
cles and  that  not  all  illegal  uses  of  armed 
force  should  be  regarded  as  capable  of  de- 
nomination as  acts  of  aggression. 

Article  2  of  the  text  suggests  considera- 
tions the  Security  Council  should  bear  in 
mind  in  analyzing  a  particular  situation 
which  may  be  brought  before  it.  The  phrase 
"prima  facie  evidence"  is  fully  consistent 
with  the  legal  structure  of  chapter  VII  of 
the  charter,  which  requires  that  a  finding 
of  an  act  of  aggression  must  result  from  a 
positive  decision  of  the  Security  Council. 
Article  2  in  particular  and  the  definition  in 
general  is  fully  consistent  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  Security  Council  may,  and 
in  fact  does,  approach  problems  of  this 
nature.  The  Council  examines  all  the  rele- 
vant facts  and  circumstances  and  then 
seeks  the  most  pragmatic  available  means 
of  dealing  with  the  situation.  This  draft 
definition  is  an  effort  to  provide  guidance 
in  that  process  of  examination. 

Article  3  of  the  text  represents  an  effort 
to  set  forth  certain  examples  of  the  use  of 
force  which  the  Security  Council  could  rea- 
sonably consider,  in  the  manner  suggested 
by  article  2,  to  qualify  as  potential  acts  of 
aggression.  The  problems  some  have  imag- 
ined with  regard  to  this  article  are  false 
problems.  That  the  subparagraphs  of  article 
3  cannot  be  read  in  vacuo  is  made  clear  by 
common  sense — "Bombardment  by  the  armed 
forces  of  a  State  against  the  territory  of 
another  State"  cannot  be  imagined  to  con- 
stitute aggression  if,  for  example,  it  is  exer- 
cised pursuant  to  the  inherent  right  of  self- 
defense.  But  the  text  does  not  merely  rely 
on  common  sense.  Article  3  expressly  states 
that  it  is  "subject  to  .  .  .  article  2,"  and 
article  8  requires  us  to  accept  the  inter- 
related nature  of  all  the  articles.  Any  ac- 
tion which  might  qualify  as  an  act  of  ag- 
gression must  be  a  use  of  force  in  contra- 
vention of  the  charter.  Surely  no  one  here 
would  wish  to  assert  a  right  to  use  force  "in 
contravention  of  the  Charter."  For  these 
reasons  my  delegation  sees  no  legal  basis 
for  objecting  to  the  inclusion  of  any  of  the 
subparagraphs  of  article  3  and  no  greater 
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basis  for  clarifying  subparagraph  (b)  than 
subparagraph  (d)  or  (a)  or  (c),  et  cetera. 

The  subparagraphs  of  article  3  do  not,  of 
course,  purport  to  spell  out  in  detail  all  the 
illicit  uses  of  force  which  could  qualify  as 
an  act  of  aggression.  The  subparagraphs 
must  be  understood  as  a  summary,  and 
reference  to  such  documents  as  the  Declara- 
tion of  Friendly  Relations  is  particularly 
helpful  in  understanding  some  of  the  sub- 
paragraphs. For  example,  some  have  sug- 
gested that  subparagraphs  (f)  and  (g)  fail 
accurately  to  reflect  present-day  realities. 
Although  my  delegation  would  certainly 
have  seen  great  value  in  more  detailed  cov- 
erage of  those  acts  which  have  been  such  a 
source  of  violence  in  the  second  half  of  this 
century,  our  concern  is  ameliorated  by  the 
fact  that  the  ground  summarily  covered  by 
these  paragraphs  is  already  more  fully  set 
out  in  the  Friendly  Relations  Declaration. 

Article  4  is  a  useful  emphasis  of  the  in- 
herently inexhaustive  nature  of  any  listing 
of  specific  acts  and  a  further  reaffirmation 
of  the  discretion  of  the  Security  Council. 

Articles  5,  6,  and  7  are  not  properly  part 
of  the  definition  of  aggression  but,  rather, 
set  forth  some  of  the  legal  consequences 
which  would  flow  from  a  finding  of  aggres- 
sion by  the  Security  Council  and  contain 
certain  savings  clauses  expressly  indicating 
some  of  the  situations  or  rights  not  af- 
fected by  the  first  four  articles. 

Article  6  reminds  us  that  a  definition  of 
the  term  "aggression"  as  set  forth  in  arti- 
cle 39  of  the  charter  creates  no  new  rights 
and  does  not  cut  across  existing  rights  and 
obligations.  It  does  not  support  the  restric- 
tive meaning  some  have  sought  to  place  on 
article  53  of  the  charter.  The  definition 
neither  restricts  nor  expands  the  inherent 
right  of  self-defense.  The  special  committee 
wisely  recognized  that  defining  the  inherent 
right  of  self-defense  was  beyond  the  scope 
of  a  definition  of  aggression.  We  trust  no 
delegation  would  wish  to  assert  the  need, 
in  the  course  of  approving  a  definition  of 
aggression,  to  expand  the  right  of  self-de- 
fense. Any  such  move,  even  if  directed  only 
at  a  subparagraph,  would  make  our  action 
into  a  negative  contribution. 


Article  7  expressly  affirms  the  fact  that 
the  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to  define 
aggression  and  not  the  entitlement  of  all 
peoples  to  equal  rights  and  self-determina- 
tion. This  article,  particularly  when  read  in 
conjunction  with  article  6,  does  not  and  can 
not  legitimize  acts  of  armed  force  which 
would  otherwise  be  illegal. 

We  believe  the  draft  definition,  which  is 
the  product  of  the  many  years  of  careful 
work,  deserves  unanimous  acceptance  by 
the  General  Assembly.  In  expressing  this 
view  we  are  mindful  of  the  need  not  to  place 
too  great  an  emphasis  on  what  we  have 
accomplished.  The  Security  Council  must 
not  be  tempted  to  pursue  the  question  of 
whether  aggression  has  been  committed  if 
to  do  so  would  delay  expeditious  action 
under  chapter  VII  pursuant  to  a  finding  of 
a  "threat  to  the  peace"  or  a  "breach  of  the 
peace."  The  definition  will  do  far  more  harm 
than  good  if  it  ever  serves  to  distract  the 
Council  and  cause  any  delay  in  action  the 
Council  could  otherwise  have  taken. 

We  hope  the  guidelines  set  forth  in  the 
definition  will  contribute  to  the  more  effec- 
tive functioning  of  the  collective  security 
system  of  the  United  Nations  and  thus  to 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security.  For  this  reason  we  are  prepared 
to  continue  to  form  part  of  the  consensus. 

Ambassador  Bennett,  Plenary,  December  14 

USL'N   press  release  199  dated  December  14 

The  U.S.  delegation  believes  the  adoption 
by  consensus  of  this  definition  is  one  of  the 
positive  achievements  of  this  29th  General 
Assembly.  The  adoption  of  this  definition 
coming  after  so  many  years  of  considera- 
tion and  negotiation  is  in  fact,  in  our  view, 
a  historic  moment.  We  believe  this  accom- 
plishment may  in  large  measure  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  working  methods  used  by  the 
special  committee.  My  delegation  has  ex- 
pressed its  views  on  the  details  of  the  defi- 
nition at  the  1,480th  meeting  of  the  Legal 
Committee  as  well  as  at  the  113th  meeting 
of  the  special  committee.  These  remain  our 
views,  and  I  see  no  need  to  reiterate  them 
in  extenso  here  today. 
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We  indicated  there  that,  while  we  would 
have  preferred  more  explicit  and  detailed 
coverage  of  certain  very  contemporary 
forms  of  violence,  we  were  satisfied  that 
these  indirect  uses  of  force  were  indeed 
covered.  We  have  stressed  the  importance 
that  we  attach  to  the  express  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  specific  list  of  acts  set 
forth  in  article  3  of  the  definition  is  not 
exhaustive,  and  we  have  stressed  the  im- 
portance we  attach  to  the  fact  that  the  text 
neither  expands  nor  diminishes  the  permis- 
sible uses  of  force. 

We  believe  the  recommendations  included 
in  the  definition  are,  by  and  large,  likely  to 
provide  useful  guidance  to  the  Security 
Council,  which,  after  all,  is  the  function  of 
the  definition.  This  is  particularly  so  since, 
as  is  made  clear  by  operative  paragraph  4 
of  the  resolution,  nothing  in  the  definition 
alters  or  purports  to  alter  the  discretion  of 
the  Security  Council.  This  is  quite  proper, 
of  course,  since  neither  the  General  Assem- 
bly nor  indeed  the  Security  Council  itself  is 
empowered  to  change  the  discretion  of  the 
Council,  that  discretion  being  derived  from 
the  language  of  the  charter  itself. 

We  see  nothing  in  any  of  the  various  ex- 
planatory notes  which  affects  the  substance 
of  the  text  of  the  definition  or  affects  our 
views  of  it. 

The  United  States  fully  shares  the  hope 
expressed  in  the  preamble  of  these  guide- 
lines that  they  will  contribute  to  the  more 
effective  functioning  of  the  collective  secu- 
rity system  of  the  United  Nations  and  thus 
to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  2 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Question  of  Denning  Aggression, 
established  pursuant  to  its  resolution  2330  (XXII) 
of  18  December  1967,  covering  the  work  of  its 
seventh  session  held  from  11  March  to  12  April 
1974,  including  the  draft  Definition   of   Aggression 


2  U.N.  doc.  A/RES/3314  (XXIX);  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  on  Dec.  14  without  a  vote. 


adopted  by  the  Special  Committee  by  consensus  and 
recommended  for  adoption  by  the  General  Assembly, 
Deeply  convinced  that  the  adoption  of  the  Defini- 
tion of  Aggression  would  contribute  to  the  strength- 
ening of  international  peace  and  security, 

1.  Approves  the  Definition  of  Aggression,  the  text 
of  which  is  annexed  to  the  present  resolution; 

2.  Expresses  its  appreciation  to  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Question  of  Defining  Aggression  for 
its  work  which  resulted  in  the  elaboration  of  the 
Definition  of  Aggression; 

3.  Calls  upon  all  States  to  refrain  from  all  acts 
of  aggression  and  other  uses  of  force  contrary  to 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Declara- 
tion on  Principles  of  International  Law  concerning 
Friendly  Relations  and  Co-operation  among  States 
in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations; 

4.  Calls  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  to 
the  Definition  of  Aggression,  as  set  out  below,  and 
recommends  that  it  should,  as  appropriate,  take 
account  of  that  Definition  as  guidance  in  determin- 
ing, in  accordance  with  the  Charter,  the  existence 
of  an  act  of  aggression. 

ANNEX 

Definition  of  Aggression 

The   General  Assembly, 

Basing  itself  on  the  fact  that  one  of  the  funda- 
mental purposes  of  the  United  Nations  is  to  main- 
tain international  peace  and  security  and  to  take 
effective  collective  measures  for  the  prevention  and 
removal  of  threats  to  the  peace,  and  for  the  sup- 
pression of  acts  of  aggression  or  other  breaches  of 
the  peace, 

Recalling  that  the  Security  Council,  in  accordance 
with  Article  39  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
shall  determine  the  existence  of  any  threat  to  the 
peace,  breach  of  the  peace  or  act  of  aggression  and 
shall  make  recommendations,  or  decide  what  meas- 
ures shall  be  taken  in  accordance  with  Articles  41 
and  42,  to  maintain  or  restore  international  peace 
and  security, 

Recalling  also  the  duty  of  States  under  the  Char- 
ter to  settle  their  international  disputes  by  peaceful 
means  in  order  not  to  endanger  international  peace, 
security  and  justice, 

Bearing  in  mind  that  nothing  in  this  Definition 
shall  be  interpreted  as  in  any  way  affecting  the 
scope  of  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  with  respect 
to  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  organs  of  the 
United  Nations, 

Considering  also  that,  since  aggression  is  the 
most  serious  and  dangerous  form  of  the  illegal  use 
of  force,  being  fraught,  in  the  conditions  created 
by  the  existence  of  all  types  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,    with    the    possible    threat    of   a    world 
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conflict  and  all  its  catastrophic  consequences,  ag- 
gression should  be  defined  at  the  present  stage, 

Reaffirming  the  duty  of  States  not  to  use  armed 
force  to  deprive  peoples  of  their  right  to  self-deter- 
mination, freedom  and  independence,  or  to  disrupt 
territorial  integrity, 

Reaffirming  also  that  the  territory  of  a  State  shall 
not  be  violated  by  being  the  object,  even  tempo- 
rarily, of  military  occupation  or  of  other  measures  of 
force  taken  by  another  State  in  contravention  of 
the  Charter,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  the  object  of 
acquisition  by  another  State  resulting  from  such 
measures  or  the  threat  thereof, 

Reaffirming  also  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration 
on  Principles  of  International  Law  concerning 
Friendly  Relations  and  Co-operation  among  States 
in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations, 

Convinced  that  the  adoption  of  a  definition  of 
aggression  ought  to  have  the  effect  of  deterring 
a  potential  aggressor,  would  simplify  the  determina- 
tion of  acts  of  aggression  and  the  implementation 
of  measures  to  suppress  them  and  would  also  facili- 
tate the  protection  of  the  rights  and  lawful  inter- 
ests of,  and  the  rendering  of  assistance  to,  the 
victim, 

Believing  that,  although  the  question  whether  an 
act  of  aggression  has  been  committed  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  all  the  circumstances  of  each 
particular  case,  it  is  nevertheless  desirable  to  formu- 
late basic  principles  as  guidance  for  such  determi- 
nation, 

Adopts  the  following  Definition   of  Aggression: 3 

Article  1 
Aggression  is  the  use  of  armed  force  by  a  State 


3  Explanatory  notes  on  articles  3  and  5  are  to  be 
found  in  paragraph  20  of  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  Question  of  Defining  Aggression 
(Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  Twenty- 
ninth  Session,  Supplement  No.  19  (A/9619  and 
Corr.  1)).  Statements  on  the  Definition  are  con- 
tained in  paragraphs  9  and  10  of  the  report  of  the 
Sixth  Committee    (A/9890).   [Footnote  in  original.] 

Following  are  explanatory  notes  included  in  para- 
graph 20  of  U.N.  doc.  9619: 

1.  With  reference  to  article  3,  subparagraph  (b), 
the  Special  Committee  agreed  that  the  expression 
"any  weapons"  is  used  without  making  a  distinc- 
tion between  conventional  weapons,  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  any  other  kind  of  weapon. 

2.  With  reference  to  the  first  paragraph  of  article 
5,  the  Committee  had  in  mind,  in  particular,  the 
principle  contained  in  the  Declaration  on  Principles 
of  International  Law  concerning  Friendly  Relations 
and  Co-operation  among  States  in  accordance  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  according  to 
which  "No  State  or  group  of  States  has  the  right 
to  intervene,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  reason 
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against  the  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity  or  polit- 
ical independence  of  another  State,  or  in  any  other 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  as  set  out  in  this  Definition. 

Explanatory  note:  In  this  Definition  the  term 
"State"; 

(a)  Is  used  without  prejudice  to  questions  of 
recognition  or  to  whether  a  State  is  a  Member  of 
the  United  Nations; 

(b)  Includes  the  concept  of  a  "group  of  States" 
where  appropriate. 

Article  2 

The  first  use  of  armed  force  by  a  State  in  con- 
travention of  the  Charter  shall  constitute  prima 
facie  evidence  of  an  act  of  aggression  although  the 
Security  Council  may,  in  conformity  with  the  Char- 
ter, conclude  that  a  determination  that  an  act  of 
aggression  has  been  committed  would  not  be  justi- 
fied in  the  light  of  other  relevant  circumstances, 
including  the  fact  that  the  acts  concerned  or  their 
consequences  are  not  of  sufficient  gravity. 

Article  3 

Any  of  the  following  acts,  regardless  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  shall,  subject  to  and  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  article  2,  qualify  as  an  act  of 
aggression: 

(a)  The  invasion  or  attack  by  the  armed  forces 
of  a  State  of  the  territory  of  another  State,  or  any 
military  occupation,  however  temporary,  resulting 
from  such  invasion  or  attack,  or  any  annexation  by 
the  use  of  force  of  the  territory  of  another  State 
or  part  thereof; 


whatever,  in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of  any 
other  State". 

3.  With  reference  to  the  second  paragraph  of 
article  5,  the  words  "international  responsibility" 
are  used  without  prejudice  to  the  scope  of  this  term. 

4.  With  reference  to  the  third  paragraph  of  article 
5,  the  Committee  states  that  this  paragraph  should 
not  be  construed  so  as  to  prejudice  the  established 
principles  of  international  law  relating  to  the  inad- 
missibility of  territorial  acquisition  resulting  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force. 

Following  are  paragraphs  9  and  10  of  U.N.  doc. 
9890: 

9.  The  Sixth  Committee  agreed  that  nothing  in 
the  Definition  of  Aggression,  and  in  particular  arti- 
cle 3  (c),  shall  be  construed  as  a  justification  for  a 
State  to  block,  contrary  to  international  law,  the 
routes  of  free  access  of  a  land-locked  country  to 
and  from  the  sea. 

10.  The  Sixth  Committee  agreed  that  nothing  in 
the  Definition  of  Aggression,  and  in  particular 
article  3  (d),  shall  be  construed  as  in  any  way 
prejudicing  the  authority  of  a  State  to  exercise  its 
rights  within  its  national  jurisdiction,  provided  such 
exercise  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 
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(6)  Bombardment  by  the  armed  forces  of  a 
State  against  the  territory  of  another  State  or  the 
use  of  any  weapons  by  a  State  against  the  territory 
of  another  State; 

(c)  The  blockade  of  the  ports  or  coasts  of  a 
State  by  the  armed  forces  of  another  State; 

(d)  An  attack  by  the  armed  forces  of  a  State 
on  the  land,  sea  or  air  forces,  or  marine  and  air 
fleets  of  another  State; 

(e)  The  use  of  armed  forces  of  one  State  which 
are  within  the  territory  of  another  State  with 
the  agreement  of  the  receiving  State,  in  contra- 
vention of  the  conditions  provided  for  in  the  agree- 
ment or  any  extension  of  their  presence  in  such 
territory  beyond  the  termination  of  the  agreement; 

(/)  The  action  of  a  State  in  allowing  its  terri- 
tory, which  it  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  another 
State,  to  be  used  by  that  other  State  for  perpetrat- 
ing an  act  of  aggression  against  a  third  State; 

(g)  The  sending  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  State  of 
armed  bands,  groups,  irregulars  or  mercenaries, 
which  carry  out  acts  of  armed  force  against  another 
State  of  such  gravity  as  to  amount  to  the  acts 
listed  above,  or  its  substantial  involvement  therein. 

Article  U 

The  acts  enumerated  above  are  not  exhaustive 
and  the  Security  Council  may  determine  that  other 
acts  constitute  aggression  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Charter. 

Article   5 

1.  No  consideration  of  whatever  nature,  whether 
political,  economic,  military  or  otherwise,  may  serve 
as  a  justification  for  aggression. 

2.  A  war  of  aggression  is  a  crime  against  inter- 
national peace.  Aggression  gives  rise  to  interna- 
tional responsibility. 

3.  No  territorial  acquisition  or  special  advantage 
resulting  from  aggression  is  or  shall  be  recognized 
as  lawful. 

Article  6 

Nothing  in  this  Definition  shall  be  construed  as 
in  any  way  enlarging  or  diminishing  the  scope  of 
the  Charter,  including  its  provisions  concerning 
cases  in  which  the  use  of  force  is  lawful. 

Article  7 

Nothing  in  this  Definition,  and  in  particular 
article  3,  could  in  any  way  prejudice  the  right  to 
self-determination,  freedom  and  independence,  as 
derived  from  the  Charter,  of  peoples  forcibly  de- 
prived of  that  right  and  referred  to  in  the  Declara- 
tion on  Principles  of  International  Law  concerning 
Friendly  Relations  and  Co-operation  among  States 
in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  particularly  peoples  under  colonial  and 
racist  regimes  or  other  forms  of  alien  domination; 


nor  the  right  of  these  peoples  to  struggle  to  that 
end  to  seek  and  receive  support,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  Charter  and  in  conformity  with 
the  above-mentioned   Declaration. 

Article  8 

In  their  interpretation  and  application  the  above 

provisions     are     interrelated     and     each  provision 

should  be  construed  in  the  context  of  the  other 
provisions. 


U.S.  Declines  To  Participate 
in  U.N.  Special  Fund 

Following  is  a  statement  made  in  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  on  December  18  by 
U.S.  Representative  Clarence  Clyde  Fer- 
guson, Jr. 

USUN    press   release   201    dated    December    18 

The  draft  resolution  before  us,  contained 
in  document  A/9952,1  finally  establishes  the 
Special  Fund  called  for  by  the  special  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  in  Resolution 
3202  of  May  1,  1974.  In  that  special  session 
my  delegation  repeatedly  expressed  its 
doubts  as  to  the  viability  of  a  Special  Fund 
to  respond  to  the  urgent  emergency  needs 
of  countries  most  seriously  affected  by  eco- 
nomic imbalances  principally  attributable  to 
sudden  and  traumatic  tripled  and  quad- 
rupled prices  of  petroleum.  We  expressed 
the  view  that  time  was  of  the  essence,  that 
the  most  expeditious  way  of  responding  to 
unquestioned  needs  would  be  a  consistent 
plan  utilizing  existing  channels  of  assistance 
and  existing  institutions.  Regrettably,  the 
views  of  my  government  were  not  heeded 
nor,  in  our  opinion,  in  any  way  taken  into 
account  in  the  provisions  of  Resolution  3202 
of  the  sixth  special  session.2 

Disappointed  as  we  were  with  that  out- 
come— a  disappointment  we  have  expressed 
in  the  special  session,  in  the  session  of 
ECOSOC    [Economic    and    Social    Council], 


1  Report  of  the  Second  Committee  on  agenda 
item  98,  "Programme  of  Action  on  the  Establish- 
ment of  a  New  International  Economic  Order." 

-  For  a  U.S.  statement  and  texts  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  sixth  special  session  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  on  May  1,  see  Bulletin  of  May 
18,  1974,  p.  569. 
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and  in  the  Second  Committee — we  nonethe- 
less acquiesced  in  the  will  of  the  majority. 
Mr.  President,  the  United  States  takes  seri- 
ously its  obligations  as  a  member  state  in 
this  organization.  In  that  spirit,  we  partici- 
pated in  the  work  of  the  ad  hoc  committee 
to  establish  the  Special  Fund.  We  will  con- 
sequently, but  with  regret,  acquiesce  in  the 
adoption  of  the  draft  resolution  without  a 
vote.3 

Despite  the  strong  views  of  my  govern- 
ment regarding  a  new  international  eco- 
nomic order,  we  have  no  desire  to  obstruct 
the  work  of  the  Special  Fund  or  the  work 
of  any  other  body  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
may  well  be  that  for  the  newly  rich  member 
states  without  established  patterns  and  in- 
stitutions for  rendering  assistance,  the  Spe- 
cial Fund  might  be  attractive.  For  the 
United  States,  however,  we  shall  be  con- 
sistent in  our  views  and  position  regarding 
the  most  effective  means  of  responding  to 
the  plight  of  the  most  seriously  affected. 

We  did  not  believe  last  May  that  this 
new  institution  was  needed  or  could  be  a 
viable  means  of  rendering  emergency  as- 
sistance. We  do  not  believe  today  that  the 
Fund  is  needed.  We  do  not  today  believe  it 
is  viable.  Consequently,  my  government  will 
not  pledge  or  contribute  to  the  Special  Fund. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  call  the 
Assembly's  attention  to  paragraph  10  of 
document  A/9952,  wherein  the  Second  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  at  the  first  elec- 
tion for  the  Board  of  Governors  for  the 
Special  Fund,  the  Assembly  should  elect  as 
Governors  those  states  which  were  members 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Special 
Program.  Although  my  government  was  a 
member  of  the  ad  hoc  committee,  we  will, 
for  all  the  foregoing  reasons,  decline  elec- 
tion to  the  Board  of  Governors.  We  believe 
the  Board  of  Governors  should  logically 
consist  of  those  expecting  to  contribute  or 
expecting  to  receive  assistance  from  the 
Special  Fund.  We  should  not  have  wished 
to  create  the  impression  through  our  par- 


3 Resolution  3356  (XXIX),  setting  forth  provi- 
sions for  the  operation  of  the  Special  Fund  as  an 
organ  of  the  General  Assembly,  was  adopted  by 
the  Assembly  on  Dec.  18  without  a  vote. 


ticipation  in  the  Board  that  eventual  U.S. 
support  would  have  been  likely.  Our  declina- 
tion of  election  to  the  Board  is  thus  an  ac- 
tion consistent  with  our  expressed  views 
and  intentions. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
also  take  note  that  the  cost  of  the  projected 
staffing  and  administration  even  now  ap- 
pears unnecessarily  high  for  an  institution 
with  dim  prospects  of  meaningful  resources. 
We  fear — as  we  had  predicted  last  May  and 
last  July — that  the  principal  function  of 
this  Fund  is  to  insert  yet  another  layer  of 
bureaucracy  between  donors  and  those  who 
so  desperately  need  assistance. 


U.S.  Deplores  Continued  Occupation 
of  Namibia  by  South  Africa 

Following  is  a  statement  made  in  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  by  U.S.  Representative 
John  Scali  on  December  17,  together  with 
the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cil that  day. 

STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  SCALI 

US  UN    press    release    200    dated    December    17 

U.N.  concern  over  the  South  African  ad- 
ministration of  Namibia  spans  the  life  of 
this  organization.  For  the  seventh  consecu- 
tive year,  the  Security  Council  is  consider- 
ing this  same  question  of  Namibia.  Since 
the  Security  Council  met  last  December  to 
discuss  the  future  of  Namibia,  we  are  all 
aware  that  political  developments  of  great 
importance  to  Namibia  and  the  rest  of  south- 
ern Africa  have  taken  place. 

The  April  events  in  Portugal  have  irrev- 
ocably altered  the  political  map  of  southern 
Africa.  These  events  have  set  in  motion  a 
continuing  and  dramatic  movement  toward 
full  decolonization  in  Portuguese  Africa. 
More  recently,  meetings  held  in  Zambia  in- 
volving the  various  political  forces  on  the 
Rhodesian  scene  have  raised  hopes  that  a 
solution  to  the  Rhodesian  issue  acceptable 
to  a  majority  of  the  people  may  soon  be 
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negotiated.  These  developments,  we  believe, 
must  necessarily  impel  South  Africa  to  re- 
examine its  basic  policies  regarding  Namibia 
in  light  of  the  new  realities. 

The  position  of  my  government  on  the 
Namibian  question  is  clear  and  unequivocal. 
We  have  informed  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  of  our  views  on  this  issue  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  when  appropriate.  We 
believe  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  re- 
solve this  longstanding  and  contentious  is- 
sue peacefully  and  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  are  encouraged  by  recent  indications 
that  South  Africa  may  be  reviewing  its 
policies  in  Namibia.  The  South  African  Gov- 
ernment has  announced  that  the  people  of 
Namibia  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  their 
own  future,  that  all  options  including  full 
independence  are  open  to  them,  and  that 
the  people  of  the  territory  may  exercise 
their  right  to  self-determination  "consider- 
ably sooner"  than  the  10-year  forecast  made 
by  the  South  African  Foreign  Minister  in 
1973. 

We  believe  that  a  peaceful  and  realistic 
solution  should  be  sought  now.  We  under- 
stand that  a  meeting  is  planned  between 
representatives  of  various  groups  in  the 
territory  and  the  leaders  of  the  white  popu- 
lation to  discuss  the  constitutional  develop- 
ment of  the  territory.  We  believe  no  signifi- 
cant element  of  the  Namibian  people  or  of 
Namibian  political  life  should  be  excluded. 

However,  as  much  as  we  welcome  the 
changes  in  recent  South  African  Govern- 
ment statements  on  Namibia,  we  wish  to 
state  in  all  candor  our  view  that  these  state- 
ments lack  necessary  precision  and  detail. 
It  is  this  very  precision,  along  with  positive 
actions,  which  is  required  to  lay  to  rest  the 
skepticism  with  which  South  African  pro- 
nouncements on  Namibia  have  been  received 
in  many  quarters.  What  is  called  for  is  a 
specific,  unequivocal  statement  of  South 
Africa's  intention  with  regard  to  the  terri- 
tory. We  urge  that  government  to  make 
known  as  soon  as  possible  its  plans  to  permit 
the  people  of  Namibia  to  exercise  their  right 
to  self-determination  in  the  near  future. 

We  further  favor  the  development  of  re- 


newed contacts  between  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral and  the  South  African  Government  to 
assist  South  Africa  in  arranging  for  the 
exercise  of  self-determination.  The  construc- 
tive involvement  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Secretary  General  can  be  of  significant 
importance  to  assure  an  orderly  transition 
of  power  in  the  territory,  which  is  to  every- 
one's benefit.  We  also  believe  South  Africa 
should  abolish  discriminatory  laws  and  prac- 
tices and  encourage  freer  political  expres- 
sion within  the  whole  territory. 

While  awaiting  further  South  African 
clarification  of  its  Namibian  policy,  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  adhere  to  its 
present  policy  with  regard  to  the  territory. 
As  we  have  since  1970,  we  will  continue  to 
discourage  U.S.  investment  in  Namibia  and 
deny  Export-Import  Bank  guarantees  and 
other  facilities  for  trade  with  Namibia.  We 
will  continue  to  withhold  U.S.  Government 
protection  of  U.S.  investments,  made  on  the 
basis  of  rights  acquired  through  the  South 
African  Government  after  1966,  against  the 
claims  of  a  future  lawful  government  of 
Namibia.  This  policy  reflects  our  belief  that 
South  Africa  should  act  quickly  and  posi- 
tively to  end  its  illegal  occupation  of  Nami- 
bia. 

In  addition,  we  are  pleased  that  we  were 
able  to  join  together  in  advance  consulta- 
tions with  members  of  the  African  group 
to  adopt  this  important  new  resolution. 


TEXT    OF    RESOLUTION1 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  General  Assembly  resolution  2145 
(XXI)  of  27  October  1966,  which  terminated  South 
Africa's  mandate  over  the  Territory  of  Namibia, 
and  resolution  2248  (S-V)  of  1967,  which  estab- 
lished a  United  Nations  Council  for  Namibia,  as 
well  as  all  other  subsequent  resolutions  on  Namibia, 
in  particular  resolution  3295  (XXIX)  of  13  Decem- 
ber 1974, 

Recalling  Security  Council  resolutions  245  (1968) 
of  25  January  and  246  (1968)  of  14  March  1968, 
264  (1969)  of  20  March  and  269  (1969)  of  12 
August  1969,  276  (1970)  of  30  January,  282  (1970) 


lU.N.   doc.    S/RES/366    (1974);    adopted   by   the 
Council  unanimously  on  Dec.  17. 
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of  23  July,  283  (1970)  and  284  (1970)  of  29  July 
1970,  300  (1971)  of  12  October  and  301  (1971)  of 
20  October  1971  and  310  (1972)  of  4  February 
1972,  which  confirmed  General   Assembly  decisions, 

Recalling  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  of  21  June  1971  that  South 
Africa  is  under  obligation  to  withdraw  its  pres- 
ence from  the  Territory, 

Concerned  about  South  Africa's  continued  il- 
legal occupation  of  Namibia  and  its  persistent  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  resolutions  and  decisions  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council, 
as  well  as  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  of  21  June  1971, 

Gravely  concerned  at  South  Africa's  brutal  re- 
pression of  the  Namibian  people  and  its  persistent 
violation  of  their  human  rights,  as  well  as  its 
efforts  to  destroy  the  national  unity  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Namibia, 

1.  Condemns  the  continued  illegal  occupation  of 
the  Territory  of  Namibia  by  South  Africa; 

2.  Condemns  the  illegal  and  arbitrary  applica- 
tion by  South  Africa  of  racially  discriminatory 
and  repressive  laws  and  practices  in  Namibia; 

3.  Demands  that  South  Africa  make  a  solemn 
declaration  that  it  will  comply  with  the  resolutions 
and  decisions  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  ad- 
visory opinion  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice of  21  June  1971  in  regard  to  Namibia  and 
that  it  recognizes  the  territorial  integrity  and 
unity  of  Namibia  as  a  nation,  such  declaration  to 
be  addressed  to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations; 

4.  Demands  that  South  Africa  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  effect  the  withdrawal,  in  accordance  with 
resolutions  264  (1969)  and  269  (1969),  of  its  il- 
legal administration  maintained  in  Namibia  and  to 
transfer  power  to  the  people  of  Namibia  with  the 
assistance  of  the  United   Nations; 

5.  Demands  further  that  South  Africa,  pending 
the  transfer  of  powers  provided  for  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph : 

(a)  Comply  fully  in  spirit  and  in  practice  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights; 

(b)  Release  all  Namibian  political  prisoners,  in- 
cluding those  imprisoned  or  detained  in  connexion 
with  offences  under  so-called  internal  security  laws, 
whether  such  Namibians  have  been  charged  or 
tried  or  are  held  without  charge  and  whether  held 
in  Namibia  or   South  Africa; 

(c)  Abolish  the  application  in  Namibia  of  all 
racially  discriminatory  and  politically  repressive 
laws  and  practices,  particularly  bantustans  and 
homelands; 

(d)  Accord  unconditionally  to  all  Namibians 
currently  in  exile  for  political  reasons  full  facili- 
ties for  return  to  their  country  without  risk  of 
arrest,  detention,  intimidation  or  imprisonment; 


6.  Decides  to  remain  seized  of  the  matter  and  to 
meet  on  or  before  30  May  1975  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  South  Africa's  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  this  resolution  and,  in  the  event  of  non- 
compliance by  South  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  appropriate  measures  to  be  taken 
under  the  Charter. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Containers 

International  convention  for  safe  containers  (CSC), 
with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  December  2,  1972. ' 
Accession  deposited:  New  Zealand   (with  declara- 
tion), December  23,  1974. 

Phonograms 

Convention  for  the  protection  of  producers  of  pho- 
nograms against  unauthorized  duplication  of 
their  phonograms.  Done  at  Geneva  October  29, 
1971.  Entered  into  force  April  18,  1973;  for  the 
United  States  March  10,  1974.  TIAS  7808. 
Notification     from     World    Intellectual    Property 

Organization  that  ratification  deposited:  India, 

November  12,  1974. 
Extension   by  the   United  Kingdom  to:   Bermuda, 

British  Virgin  Islands,  Cayman  Islands,  Gibral- 

ter,  Isle  of   Man,   Hong  Kong,  Montserrat,  St. 

Lucia,  and   Seychelles,   December  4,  1974. 

Postal 

Additional  protocol  to  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union  with  final  protocol  signed  at 
Vienna  July  10,  1964  (TIAS  5881),  general  reg- 
ulations with  final  protocol  and  annex,  and  the 
universal  postal  convention  with  final  protocol 
and  detailed  regulations.  Signed  at  Tokyo  No- 
vember 14,  1969.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1971, 
except  for  article  V  of  the  additional  protocol, 
which  entered  into  force  January  1,  1971.  TIAS 
7150. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Argentina    (with  declara- 
tions),  November   6,   1974;    Cameroon,   Novem- 
ber   21,    1974;    Cuba,    July    4,    1974;    Nigeria, 
February  6,   1974. 
Money  orders  and  postal  travellers'  cheques  agree- 
ment, with  detailed  regulations  and  forms.  Signed 
at  Tokyo  November  14,  1969.  Entered  into  force 


1  Not  in  force. 
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July    1,    1971;    for    the    United    States    December 

31,  1971.   TIAS  7230. 

Approval  deposited:  Argentina,  November  6,  1974. 

Property — Industrial 

Nice  agreement  concerning  the  international  clas- 
sification of  goods  and  services  for  the  purposes 
of  the  registration  of  marks  of  June  15,  1957,  as 
revised  at  Stockholm  on  July  14,  1967.  Entered 
into  force  March  18,  1970;  for  the  United  States 
May  25,  1972.  TIAS  7419. 

Notification     from     World     Intellectual    Property 
Organizatio)i    that    ratification    deposited:    Bel- 
gium, November  12,  1974. 
Notification    from     World    Intellectual    Property 
Organization    that  accession   deposited:   Luxem- 
bourg, December  24,  1974. 
Convention  of  Paris  for  the  protection  of  industrial 
property  of  March  20,  1883,  as  revised.  Done  at 
Stockholm  July   14,   1967.   Articles   1    through    12 
entered  into  force  May  19,  1970;  for  the  United 
States   August  25,   1973.   Articles   13   through   30 
entered  into  force  April  26,  1970;  for  the  United 
States   September  5,   1970.  TIAS  6923,  7727. 
Notification     from     World    Intellectual    Property 
Organization    that    ratifications   deposited:   Bel- 
gium, November  12,  1974;   Dahomey,  December 
12,     1974;     Luxembourg,     Poland,2     South     Af- 
rica,2 December  24,  1974. 
Notification     from     World     Intellectual     Property 
Organization  that  accession  deposited:  Brazil,1'3 
December  24,  1974. 

Property — Intellectual 

Convention     establishing     the     World     Intellectual 
Property   Organization.   Done   at   Stockholm   July 
14,  1967.  Entered  into  force  April  26,  1970;   for 
the  United  States  August  25,  1970.  TIAS  6932. 
Ratifications     deposited:     Belgium,     October     31, 
1974;     Dahomey,    December    9,    1974;     Luxem- 
bourg,  December   19,   1974;    Poland,   South   Af- 
rica,  December  23,   1974. 
Accession  deposited:  Brazil,  December  20,  1974. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Convention  on  the  international  regulations  for  pre- 
venting collisions  at   sea,   1972.   Done   at   London 
October  20,  1972." 
Ratification  deposited:  Greece,  December  17,  1974. 


International   convention   for   the   safety   of   life   at 
sea,  1974.  Done  at  London   November  1,   1974. ' 
Signature:   Argentina,    December    12,    1974.' 

Terrorism — Protection    of    Diplomats 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
crimes  against  internationally  protected  persons, 
including  diplomatic  agents.  Done  at  New  York 
December  14,  1973.1 

Signatures:  Guatemala,  December  12,  1974; 
United  Kingdom,  December  13,  1974;  Yugo- 
slavia,  December   17,   1974. 


BILATERAL 


Israel 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  July  12, 
1955,  as  amended  (TIAS  3311,  4407,  4507,  5079, 
5723,  5909,  6071),  for  cooperation  concerning 
civil  uses  of  atomic  energy,  with  related  notes. 
Signed  at  Washington  January  13,  1975.  Enters 
into  force  on  the  date  on  which  each  govern- 
ment shall  have  received  from  the  other  written 
notification  that  it  has  complied  with  all  statu- 
tory and  constitutional  requirements  for  entry 
into  force. 

Romania 

Agreement  on  cooperation  and  exchanges  in  the 
cultural,  educational,  scientific  and  technological 
fields.  Signed  at  Bucharest  December  13,  1974. 
Entered   into  force  January   1,   1975. 

Uruguay 

Agreement  relating  to  payment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  de- 
fense articles  by  Uruguay.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Montevideo  December  11  and  30, 
1974.  Entered  into  force  December  30,  1974;  ef- 
fective July  1,  1974. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  With  a  reservation. 

1  Articles  1  through  12  excepted. 
4  Subject  to  ratification. 
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Secretary  Kissinger  Interviewed  for  ''Bill  Movers'  Journal" 


Following  is  the  transcript  of  an  interview 
with  Secretary  Kissinger  by  Bill  Moyers  on 
January  15  for  the  Public  Broadcast  Service 
series  "Bill  Moyers'  Journal:  International 
Report." 

Press   release   16   dated   January    16 

Mr.  Moyers:  Mr.  Secretary,  I  ivas  think- 
ing coming  doivn  here  of  a  conversation  we 
had  when  you  were  teaching  at  Harvard  in 
1968,  six  months  before  you  came  to  the 
White  House.  You  had  a  very  reasonably 
clear  view,  a  map  of  the  world  in  your  mind 
at  that  time,  a  tvorld  based  on  the  stability 
brought  about  by  the  main  poivers.  I  am 
wondering  what  that  map  is  like  in  your 
mind  now  of  the  world. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  thought  at  the 
time,  and  I  still  do,  that  you  cannot  have  a 
peaceful  world  without  most  of  the  coun- 
tries, and  preferably  all  of  the  countries, 
feeling  that  they  have  a  share  in  it.  This 
means  that  those  countries  that  have  the 
greatest  capacity  to  determine  peace  or  war 
— that  is,  the  five  major  centers — be  reason- 
ably agreed  on  the  general  outlines  of  what 
that  peace  should  be  like.  But  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  central  facts  of  our  period 
is  that  more  than  100  nations  have  come 
into  being  in  the  last  15  years,  and  they,  too, 
must  be  central  participants  in  this  process. 
So  that  for  the  first  time  in  history  foreign 
policy  has  become  truly  global  and  therefore 
truly  complicated. 

Mr.  Moyers:  What  about  the  flow  of  wealth 
to  countries  in  the  Middle  East?  Hasn't  that 
upset  considerably  the  equilibrium  that  you 
thought  would  be  possible  between  the  five 
centers  of  power? 


Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  world  that 
we  all  knew  in  1968,  when  you  and  I  talked, 
is  extraordinarily  different  today.  At  that 
time  we  had  the  rigid  hostility  between  the 
Communist  world  and  the  non-Communist 
world.  At  that  time  Communist  China,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  was  outside  the 
mainstream  of  events.  And  at  that  time,  you 
are  quite  right,  the  oil-producing  countries 
were  not  major  factors.  The  change  in  influ- 
ence of  the  oil-producing  countries,  the  flow 
of  resources  to  the  oil-producing  countries 
in  the  last  two  years  in  a  way  that  was  un- 
expected and  is  unprecedented,  is  a  major 
change  in  the  international  situation  to 
which  we  are  still  in  the  process  of  attempt- 
ing to  adjust. 

Mr.  Moyers:  All  of  these  changes  brought 
to  mind  something  you  once  wrote.  You  said 
"statesmen  know  the  future,  they  feel  it  in 
their  bones,  but  they  are  incapable  of  proving 
the  truth  of  their  vision."  And  I  am  wonder- 
ing, what  are  your  bones  telling  you  now 
about  the  future,  with  all  of  these  new  forces 
at  work? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  feel  we  are 
at  a  watershed.  We  are  at  a  period  which 
in  retrospect  is  either  going  to  be  seen  as  a 
period  of  extraordinary  creativity  or  a  pe- 
riod when  really  the  international  order 
came  apart,  politically,  economically,  and 
morally. 

I  believe  that  with  all  the  dislocations  we 
now  experience,  there  also  exists  an  extraor- 
dinary opportunity  to  form  for  the  first  time 
in  history  a  truly  global  society,  carried  by 
the  principle  of  interdependence.  And  if  we 
act  wisely  and  with  vision,  I  think  we  can 
look  back  to  all  this  turmoil  as  the  birth 
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pangs  of  a  more  creative  and  better  system. 
If  we  miss  the  opportunity,  I  think  there  is 
going  to  be  chaos. 

Mr.  Moyers:  But  at  the  same  time  the 
opportunity  exists,  as  you  yourself  have  said, 
the  political  problem  is  that  the  Western 
world — and  this  is  a  direct  quote  of  yours — 
is  suffering  "from  inner  uncertainty"  and  a 
sense  of  misdirection.1  What  is  causing  that 
inner  uncertainty?  Is  it  external,  is  it  in- 
ternal, or  is  it  simply  we  don't  know  what 
we  really  want  to  do? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Bill,  I  think  you  are 
quite  right.  The  aspect  of  contemporary  life 
that  worries  me  most  is  the  lack  of  purpose 
and  direction  of  so  much  of  the  Western 
world.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  The 
European  countries  have  had  to  adjust  in 
this  century  to  two  world  wars,  to  an  enor- 
mous change  in  their  position,  to  a  dramatic, 
really  social  revolution  in  all  of  them — and 
now  to  the  process  of  European  unification. 

The  new  countries  are  just  beginning  to 
develop  a  coherent  picture  of  the  interna- 
tional world,  having  spent  most  of  their 
energies  gaining  independence. 

And  in  the  United  States,  we  have  had  a 
traumatic  decade — the  assassination  of  a 
President  and  his  brother,  the  Viet-Nam 
war,  the  Watergate  period. 

So  we  have  this  great  opportunity,  at  a 
moment  when  the  self-confidence  in  the 
whole  Western  world  has  been  severely 
shaken. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  the  United 
States  at  least  is  concerned,  I  believe  we  are 
a  healthy  country,  and  I  believe  we  are 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  problem  that  I 
have  described  creatively. 

Mr.  Moyers:  But  you  also  used  a  "per- 
haps" in  that  statement.  You  said  that  every 
country  in  the  Western  world  is  suffering 
from  inner  uncertainty  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  United  States.  And  I  am 
wondering  why  you  brought  in  the  "per- 
haps." 


1  For  the  transcript  of  an  interview  with  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  for  Business  Week  magazine,  see 
Bulletin  of  Jan.  27,  1975,  p.  97. 


Secretary  Kissinger:  Because  no  country 
can  go  through  what  the  United  States  has 
gone  through  without  suffering,  on  the  one 
hand,  some  damage  but  also  gaining  in  wis- 
dom. I  think  it  is  the  process  of  growing  up 
to  learn  one's  limits  and  derive  from  that  a 
consciousness  of  what  is  possible  within 
these  limits. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  our  history 
we  felt  absolutely  secure.  In  the  postwar 
period  we  emerged  from  a  victorious  war 
with  tremendous  resources.  Now  the  last 
decade  has  taught  America  that  we  cannot 
do  everything  and  that  we  cannot  achieve 
things  simply  by  wishing  them  intensely. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  that  has  been  a 
difficult  experience  for  us,  it  also  should  have 
given  us  a  new  sense  of  perspective. 

So  I  used  the  word  "perhaps"  because  our 
reaction  to  these  experiences  will  determine 
how  we  will  master  the  future.  But  I  am 
really  quite  confident  that  if  we  act  in  con- 
cert, and  if  we  regain — as  I  think  we  can 
and  must — our  national  consensus,  that  we 
can  do  what  is  necessary. 

Progress  Toward  Consensus  on  Energy 

Mr.  Moyers:  In  the  postwar  tvorld,  the 
consensus  betiveen  Europe  and  America  was 
built  around  a  common  defense  against  a 
mutual  danger.  That  has  disappeared.  The 
defense  structure  is  very  weak  in  the  West 
at  the  moment,  and  a  new  factor,  the  eco- 
nomic imperative,  has  arisen.  Europe  and 
Japan  are  much  more  dependent,  for  exam- 
ple, on  Middle  Eastern  oil  than  we  are. 
Doesn't  that  make  them  less  dependable  as 
members  of  this  new  consensus? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  would  not,  Bill, 
agree  that  the  defense  is  weak.  Actually,  we 
have  had  considerable  success  in  building  a 
quite  strong  defensive  system  between  us 
and  Europe  and  between  us  and  Japan — 
especially  between  us  and  Europe.  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  perception  of  the  threat 
has  diminished  and  so  many  new  problems 
have  arisen  that  simply  a  common  defense  is 
not  enough  by  itself  to  provide  the  cement 
of  unity. 
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You  pointed  out  the  economic  problem.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  April  1973  I 
called  for  the  economic  unity  of  the  indus- 
trialized countries.  At  that  time  this  was 
rejected  as  carrying  the  alliance  much  too 
far.  Today  every  one  of  our  friends  insists 
that  we  coordinate  our  economic  policies, 
because  they  recognize  that  their  prosperity 
depends  on  our  economic  programs. 

Now,  the  problem  of  relations  to  the  oil 
producers,  for  example,  has  in  Europe  and 
in  Japan  evoked  a  much  greater  sense  of 
vulnerability  than  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause it  is  based  on  fact. 

Mr.  Moyers:  Wouldn't  we  be  worried  if 
we  were  in  their  position? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Absolutely.  I  am  not 
criticizing  either  the  Europeans  or  the 
Japanese  for  their  reaction.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  create  in  them  a  sense  that  to- 
gether with  us  we  can  master  the  energy 
problem.  And  in  all  the  discussions  of  con- 
servation, recycling,  alternative  sources  of 
energy,  financial  solidarity,  there  are  many 
technical  solutions.  We  have  always  chosen 
the  one  that  in  our  judgment  has  the  great- 
est potential  to  give  our  friends  a  sense  that 
they  can  master  their  fate  and  to  overcome 
the  danger  of  impotence  which  is  a  threat 
at  one  and  the  same  time  to  their  interna- 
tional as  well  as  to  their  domestic  positions. 
This  process  is  not  yet  completed.  And  as 
we  go  through  it,  there  are  many  ups  and 
downs. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  remember 
it  is  only  one  year  since  the  Washington 
Energy  Conference  has  been  called — less 
than  a  year.  In  that  time  an  International 
Energy  Agency  has  been  created,  a  con- 
servation program  has  been  agreed  to, 
emergency  sharing  has  been  developed  for 
the  contingency  of  new  embargoes. 

I  am  absolutely  confident  that  within  a 
very  short  time,  a  matter  of  weeks,  we  will 
have  agreed  on  financial  solidarity.  And 
within  a  month  we  will  make  proposals  on 
how  to  develop  alternative  resources. 

One  of  the  problems  is  that  each  country 
is   so  concerned   with   its   domestic   politics 
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that  these  very  important  events  are  coming 
to  pass  in  a  very  undramatic  manner  and  in 
a  way  that  does  not  galvanize  the  sort  of 
support  that  the  Marshall  plan  did.  But  the 
achievements,  in  my  view,  have  not  been 
inconsiderable  and  may  be  in  retrospect  seen 
as  the  most  significant  events  of  this  period. 

Mr.  Moyers:  Is  it  conceivable  to  expect 
Europe  and  Japan  to  go  with  us  on  our 
Middle  Eastern  policy  when  they  have  to  get 
most  of  their  oil  from  the  OPEC  [Organiza- 
tion  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries] 
countries  and  we  do  not? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  it  is  not  only 
conceivable — I  think  it  is,  above  all,  in  their 
own  interests.  Because  we  have  to  under- 
stand what  is  our  Middle  East  policy. 

Our  Middle  East  policy  is  to  enable  Europe 
and  Japan  to  put  themselves  into  the  maxi- 
mum position  of  invulnerability  toward  out- 
side pressures  but  at  the  same  time  to  en- 
gage in  a  dialogue  with  the  producers  to 
give  effect  to  the  principle  of  interdepend- 
ence on  a  global  basis. 

We  recognize — in  fact,  we  were  the  first 
to  advance  the  proposition — that  the  oil  pro- 
ducers must  have  a  sense  that  the  arrange- 
ments that  are  made  are  not  only  just  but 
are  likely  to  be  long  lasting. 

We  have  pursued  a  dialogue  with  the  pro- 
ducers on  the  most  intensive  basis.  We  have 
set  up  commissions  with  Iran  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  we  have  very  close  relationships 
in  economic  discussions  with  Algeria  and 
other  countries  in  which  we  are  trying  to 
relate  our  technical  know-how  to  their  re- 
sources and  in  which  we  are  attempting  to 
demonstrate  that  jointly  we  can  progress 
to  the  benefit  of  all  of  mankind. 

Now,  we  are  prepared  later  this  year,  as 
soon  as  some  common  positions  have  been 
developed  with  the  consumers,  on  the  basis 
of  the  discussions  we  had  with  the  French 
President  at  Martinique,  to  have  a  multi- 
lateral talk  between  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers. And  therefore  our  vision  of  what 
should  happen  is  a  cooperative  arrangement 
between  consumers  and  producers.  And  I 
believe  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  Europe 
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and  Japan  to  participate  in  this,  and  their 
actions  indicate  that  they  believe  that,  too. 

Relations  With  Developing  Countries 

Mr.  Moyers:  Does  your  concept  of  inter- 
dependence stop  with  the  regional  interde- 
pendence of  the  industrial  world,  the  indus- 
trial consumers,  or  do  you  go  far  enough 
to  include  the  global  interdependence  that 
comes  from  the  billion  people  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  globe  ivho  feel  excluded  from  the 
discussions  that  are  going  on  with  the  oil- 
producing   countries? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  first,  our  idea 
includes  as  an  essential  component  the 
billion  people  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
globe.  And  again,  if  I  may  remind  you,  at  the 
Washington  Energy  Conference  we  made 
clear  that  the  cooperation  among  the  con- 
sumers should  be  followed  by  immediate 
talks,  first  with  the  consuming  less  devel- 
oped countries  and  then  with  the  producing 
countries.  So  the  idea  of  a  consumer-pro- 
ducer dialogue  was  first  advanced  by  us. 

But  we  are  happy  to  go  along  with  the 
French  proposal  if  and  when,  which  we  be- 
lieve will  be  fairly  soon,  the  essential  pre- 
requisites have  been  met. 

But  obviously  a  world  in  which  the  vast 
majority  of  mankind  does  not  feel  that  its 
interests  and  purposes  are  recognized  can- 
not be  a  stable  world.  And  therefore  we 
have  continually  supported  foreign  aid.  We 
have  this  week  put  before  the  Finance  Min- 
isters of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
that  is  meeting  here  the  importance  of 
creating  a  special  trust  fund  for  the  less 
developed  countries  that  have  been  hard  hit 
by  rising  oil  prices.  And  we  believe  that  they 
must  be  an  essential  part  of  the  community 
I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Moyers:  Our  foreign  aid  program, 
tvhich  you  raised,  has  been  about  constant 
the  last  few  years  and  therefore  in  real  dol- 
lars is  doum. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  agree. 

Mr.  Moyers:   We — almost  virtually  alone 
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among  the  industrial  nations — have  not 
helped  the  underdeveloped  world  with  its 
manufactured  goods  on  our  tariff  policy.  A 
lot  of  the  food  that  we  are  giving  right  now 
is  going  into  political  areas,  strategical  areas, 
lather  than  humanitarian  areas.  The  Brazil- 
ians and  Indians  say  we  are  excluding  them 
from  the  definition  of  "consumer."  And  the 
impression  you  get  from  talking  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  developing  ivorld  is  that 
they  really  do  not  agree  that  we  are  very 
conscious  of  their  consideration  and  needs. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  think  quite 
honestly  there  is  a  difference  between  what 
they  say  publicly  and  what  they  say  privately. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  many  of  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  it  is  politically  not  unhelpful 
to  seem  to  be  at  least  aloof  from  the  most 
powerful  country  in  the  world  and  to  give  the 
impression  that  one  is  not  dominated  by  this 
colossus.  And  therefore  the  rhetoric  of  many 
of  these  countries  is  much  more  strident  than 
the  reality  of  their  foreign  policy. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  the  American  people 
have  been  disillusioned  by  some  of  their  ex- 
periences in  international  affairs.  And  inev- 
itably during  a  recession  it  is  difficult  to 
mobilize  public  support  for  a  very  large 
foreign  aid  program.  And  these  are  obstacles 
with  which  we  contend. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  tariff  preferences. 
More  restrictions  were  put  on  them  by  the 
Congress  than  we  thought  wise.  And  some 
of  the  penalties  that  were  attached  to  par- 
ticular groupings  affected  countries  like 
Ecuador  which  really  are  members  of  the 
oil-producing  cartel  by  courtesy  only  or 
countries  like  Venezuela  with  which  we  have 
a  long  tradition  of  Western  Hemisphere 
solidarity.  And  we  have  regretted  these  par- 
ticular limitations.  In  addition,  there  have 
been  restrictions  on  certain  products  about 
which  Brazil  and  India  complain  that  affect 
these  countries  unfavorably. 

We  have  indicated  that  after  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  it  we  would  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  special 
inequities  that  have  been  caused  by  this  leg- 
islation. 
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On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  accept  your 
statement  that  this  legislation  does  not  per- 
mit additional  access  of  industrial  goods.  For 
example,  Mexico,  which  yesterday  pointed 
out  some  of  the  inequities  to  us,  nevertheless 
benefits  to  the  extent  of  $350  million  of  its 
products  in  the  U.S.  market  by  the  new 
Trade  Act.  And  I  am  sure  a  similar  study 
could  be  made  for  Brazil  and  India  and  other 
countries. 

So  while  we  don't  think  the  Trade  Act 
went  as  far  as  we  should  have  wished,  I 
think  it  went  generally  in  the  right  direction. 
And  we  are  determined  to  work  with  Con- 
gress to  improve  it. 

But  your  question  suggests  a  more  funda- 
mental problem.  Many  of  these  new  countries 
— this  doesn't  apply  to  the  Latin  American 
countries — but  many  of  the  new  countries 
formed  their  identity  in  opposition  to  the 
industrial  countries,  and  they  are  caught  in 
a  dilemma.  Their  rhetoric  is  a  rhetoric  of 
confrontation.  The  reality  is  a  reality  of  in- 
terdependence. And  we  have  seen  in  the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere  that  the  rhet- 
oric doesn't  always  match  the  necessities. 
And  one  of  the  problems  of  international 
order  is  to  bring  them  closer  together. 

Approaches  to  World   Food   Problem 

Mr.  Moyers:  One  of  the  issues  they  point 
to,  for  example,  is  the  fact  that  the  oil- 
producing  countries  have  recently  allocated 
some  $2  billion  in  aid  to  these  W  or  so  poor 
countries  in  the  world.  That  is  roughly  the 
amount  of  the  increase  in  the  price  these 
countries  are  paying  for  oil.  They  are  paying 
us  about  a  billion  dollars  more  for  food  and 
fertilizer.  And  yet  we  have  not  adjusted  our 
assistance  to  them  to  compensate  for  this. 
So  they  say  they  are  being  driven  into  a 
"tyranny  of  the  majority"  by  turning  to 
the  OPEC  countries  for  the  kind  of  assist- 
ance that  interdependence  makes  necessary. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well  I  don't  think  it 
is  correct  that  we  are  not  adjusting.  For 
example,  our  P.L.  480  program,  which  is 
our  food  contribution,   is  on  the   order   of 


about  $1.5  billion,  or  almost  that  large.  And 
we  have  opted,  after  all  the  discussions,  for 
the  highest  proposal  that  was  made,  or  sub- 
stantially the  highest  proposal. 

I  also  don't  agree  with  you  that  we  are 
giving  most  of  our  food  aid  for  strategic 
purposes. 

Mr.  Moyers:  I  didn't  say  "most."  I  didn't 
mean  to  say  "most."  I  mean  a  substantial 
amount. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  are  giving  some 
in  countries  in  which  political  relationships 
are  of  importance  to  us.  And  it  stands  to 
reason  that  when  a  country  has  a  vital  re- 
source that  it  keeps  in  mind  the  degree  of 
friendship  that  other  countries  show  for  it 
before  it  distributes  this  resource,  essentially 
on  a  grant  basis. 

But  the  vast  majority — the  considerable 
majority  of  our  food  aid  goes  for  humani- 
tarian purposes.  And  even  in  those  countries 
where  political  considerations  are  involved, 
those  are  still  countries  with  a  very  real  and 
acute  food  shortage. 

Mr.  Moyers:  You  said  recently  that  we 
have  to  be  prepared  to  pay  some  domestic 
price  for  our  international  position.  More 
food  aid  is  going  to  mean  increased  prices 
at  home.  And  I  am  wondering  what  are 
some  of  the  other  prices  you  anticipate 
Americans  are  going  to  have  to  be  paying 
because   of  this  international  position. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  think  first  of 
all  we  have  to  understand  that  what  seems 
to  be  a  domestic  price  in  the  long  term  is 
the  best  investment  we  can  make,  because 
if  the  United  States  lives  in  a  hostile  world, 
the  United  States  lives  in  a  depressed  world ; 
then  inevitably,  given  our  dependence  on  the 
raw  materials  of  the  world  and  given  our 
essential  interest  in  peace,  in  the  long  term 
we  will  suffer. 

We  have  to  recognize  domestically,  first 
of  all,  that  foreign  aid  programs,  as  they  are 
now  being  developed,  are  in  our  interest; 
secondly,  that  in  developing  such  programs 
as  financial  solidarity  and  conservation  of 
energy,  even  though  they  are  painful,  they 
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are  absolutely  essential  for  the  United  States 
to  be  able  to  play  a  major  role  internation- 
ally and  to  master  its  domestic  problems. 
And  of  course  we  have  to  be  prepared  to 
pay  the  price  for  national  security. 

Mr.  Moyers:  In  Europe  recently  I  found 
some  feeling  of  concern  that  the  emphasis 
on  interdependence,  and  because  of  the  ec- 
onomic and  energy  crisis  in  particidar,  is 
going  to  bring  an  alignment  of  the  old  rich, 
the  industrial  nations,  against  the  new  rich, 
the  oil  nations  and  commodity  nations,  at 
the  exclusion  of  the  poor.  And  if  I  hear  you 
correctly,  you  are  saying  we  cannot  let  that 
happen. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  first  of  all,  we 
are  not  talking  of  an  alliance  of  the  old  rich 
against  the  new  rich,  because  we  are  seeking 
cooperation  between  the  old  rich  and  the 
new  rich.  Both  need  each  other.  And  neither 
can  really  prosper  or,  indeed,  survive  except 
in  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation.  And  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  old  rich  and  the  new 
rich  must  cooperate  in  helping  the  poor  part 
of  the  world. 

Take  the  problem  of  food,  which  you  men- 
tioned. There  is  no  way  the  United  States 
can  feed  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  from 
some  points  of  view,  the  level  of  our  food  aid 
has  mostly  a  symbolic  significance,  because 
the  ultimate  solution  to  the  food  problem 
depends  on  raising  the  productivity  of  the 
less  developed  countries.  This  requires  fer- 
tilizer, help  in  distribution,  and  similar  proj- 
ects. This  in  turn  can  only  be  done  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  technical  know-how 
of  the  old  rich  with  the  new  resources  of 
the  new  rich. 

And  we  will,  within  the  next  two  months, 
make  a  very  concrete  proposal  of  how  all  of 
this  can  be  put  together  to  increase  dras- 
tically the  food  production  in  the  poor  part 
of  the  world. 

Dislocations   Caused   by  High   Oil   Prices 

Mr.  Moyers:  What  about  the  psychological 
adjustment  that  all  of  this  is  causing  us  to 
make?  Does  it  disturb  you  that  a  handful 
of  Arab  sheikhs  in  a  sense  have  so  much 


new  power  and  so  much  dominance  on  the 
world  scene? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  is  a  new  fact  to 
which  we  all  have  to  adjust,  including  the 
oil-producing  countries.  But  I  think  that,  on 
the  whole,  everybody  is  trying  to  deal  with 
these  long-range  problems  in  a  cooperative 
spirit,  although  of  course  obviously  the  level 
of  experience  in  dealing  with  global  problems 
differs  between  various  nations. 

Mr.  Moyers:  Is  our  specific  purpose  of 
our  policy  toward  the  oil-producing  countries 
to  arrest  the  flow  of  wealth  to  them? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  Our  concern  is 
that  the  flow  of  wealth,  which  is  inevitable, 
is  channeled  in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not 
disrupt  the  international — the  well-being  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

If  you  take  countries  like  Iran,  for  ex- 
ample, or  Algeria,  that  use  most  of  their 
wealth  for  their  own  development,  which 
means  in  effect  that  they  are  spending  the 
energy  income  in  the  industrialized  part  of 
the  world,  this  is  not  a  basically  disruptive 
effect.  It  has  certain  dislocations.  But  I  think 
this  is  not  basically  disruptive. 

What  presents  a  particular  problem  is  in 
those  areas  where  the  balances  accumulate 
and  where  the  investment  of  large  sums  or 
the  shifting  around  of  large  sums  can  pro- 
duce economic  crises  that  are  not  necessarily 
intended;  this  makes  the  problem  of  finding 
financial  institutions  which  can  handle  these 
tremendous  sums — $60  billion  in  one  year, 
which  is  more  than  our  total  foreign  invest- 
ment over  100  years,  just  to  give  one  a  sense 
of  the  magnitude — to  have  those  sums  in- 
vested in  a  way  that  does  not  produce  eco- 
nomic chaos. 

Mr.  Moyers:  What  are  the  consequences 
if  we  don't  find  those  international  mone- 
tary structures? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  think  the 
consequences  will  be  rampant  inflation,  the 
potential  economic  collapse  of  some  of  the 
weaker  nations,  and  the  long-term  backlash, 
economically,  will  be  on  the  oil  producers  as 
well  as  on  the  consumers.  But  I  am  confident 
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we  will  find  the  institutions,  and  I  think  you 
will  find  that  the  discussions  of  the  Finance 
Ministers  taking  place  this  week  are  making 
very  substantial  progress  in  developing  these 
financial  institutions. 

Mr.  Moyers:  Some  people  have  said  that 
we  are  on  the  edge  of  a  global  economic 
crisis  akin  to  that  of  the  1930 's.  I  know  you 
were  just  a  boy  in  the  1930 's.  But  that  part 
of  your  life  you  remember  quite  well.  Do  you 
see  similarities  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  didn't  understand 
too  much  about  economics  at  that  time.  I  was 
better  versed  in  football  than  economics.  But 
I  think  there  are  similarities  in  the  sense 
that  when  you  are  faced  with  economic  diffi- 
culties, you  have  the  choice  of  retreating 
into  yourself  or  trying  to  find  a  global  solu- 
tion. Retreating  into  yourself  is  a  defensive 
attitude  which,  over  a  period  of  time,  accel- 
erates all  the  difficulties  that  led  you  to  do 
it  in  the  first  place. 

I  think  our  necessity  is  to  find  a  global 
solution.  It  is  our  necessity  and  our  oppor- 
tunity. And  in  many  ways  we  are  on  the 
way  to  doing  it.  Although  with  all  the  de- 
bates that  are  going  on,  this  is  not  always 
apparent. 

Mr.  Moyers:  Isn't  what  is  happening  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  particularly  the  flow 
of  wealth  to  the  Middle  Eastern  oil-pro- 
ducing countries,  simply  an  adjustment  of 
history?  Isn't  it  a  rhythm  of  history?  Wasn't 
it  natural  that  when  they  finally  got  control 
of  their  own  oil  production  they  would  use  it 
for  their  own  benefits? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  was  inevitable. 
I  don't  know  whether  it  was  inevitable  that 
God  would  place  the  oil  in  exactly  those 
places. 

Mr.  Moyers:  Or  that  he  woidd  place  the 
Arabs  there. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  But  once  it  was 
placed  there,  it  was  inevitable  that  sooner 
or  later  these  trends  would  develop.  And 
we  are  not  fighting  these  trends. 

Mr.  Moyers:  But  the  price  was  kept  down 


for  four  decades  by  Western  control  of  the 
production  of  oil.  That  is  gone. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  don't  want 
to  speculate  about  what  kept  the  price  down, 
because  it  could  happen  that  the  price  will 
go  down  again.  This  depended  on  the  re- 
lationship of  supply  and  demand  in  a  very 
important  way.  The  oil  resources  of  the 
Middle  East  were  so  vast  compared  to  the 
energy  requirements  of  the  world  that  that 
kept  the  price  down.  It  was  only  in  the  last 
decade — when  I  came  to  Washington  in  1969 
people  were  still  talking  about  oil  surplus, 
and  they  were  still  talking  about  how  to 
restrict  the  importation  of  foreign  oil  lest 
the  prices  go  down  even  more — it  is  only  in 
the  last  six  years  that  there  has  been  such  a 
dramatic  increase  in  the  energy  requirements 
that  the  opportunity  for  raising  the  prices 
existed. 

I  believe  that  before  then  there  was — it 
was  roughly  in  balance  between  supply  and 
demand. 

Mr.  Moyers:  You  talk  about  the  solidarity 
of  consumers  in  dealing  with  and  negotiating 
with  the  oil-producing  companies.  What  will 
that  solidarity  produce;  what  economic  pres- 
sure, Mr.  Secretary,  do  we  have  on  the  Arabs? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  think  it  is  a 
question  of  economic  pressure.  I  think  there 
are  two  possibilities.  Right  now  every  con- 
sumer, or  every  group  of  consumers,  has  its 
own  dialogue  going  on  with  the  producers. 
It  is  not  that  there  is  no  dialogue  going  on. 
There  is  a  European  dialogue  with  the 
Arabs.  There  is  an  American  dialogue  going 
on  with  both  Arab  countries  and  with  Iran. 
The  question  is  whether  a  multilateral  con- 
ference, that  is  to  say,  getting  all  consumers 
together  with  all  of  the  producers,  how  that 
can  advance  matters.  In  our  view  it  can 
advance  matters  only  if  the  consumers  do 
not  repeat  at  such  a  conference  all  the  dis- 
agreements that  they  already  have.  I  believe 
that  in  such  a  conference,  if  both  sides  are 
well  prepared,  one  should  address  the  ques- 
tion of  long-term  supply.  That  is  to  give  the 
oil  producers  an  assurance  that  they  will 
have  a  market  for  a  fairly  long  future. 
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There  has  to  be  some  discussion  about 
price.  There  has  to  be  some  discussion  about 
international  facilities,  both  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  countries  and  to  make  sure  that 
the  investments  are  channeled  in  such  a  way 
that  they  do  not  produce  economic  crisis. 

We  are  working  hard  on  all  of  these 
issues,  and  we  believe  all  of  them  are  solu- 
ble in  a  constructive  manner. 

Mr.  Moyers:  And  you  don't  believe  that 
pressure  is  the  way. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  do  not  believe  that 
pressure  will — that  in  such  a  negotiation, 
that  such  a  negotiation  can  be  based  upon 
pressure.  But  each  side,  obviously,  has  to 
be  aware  of  its  own  interests  and  has  to 
defend  its  own  interests  in  a  reasonable 
manner.  We  don't  blame  the  producers  for 
doing  it,  and  they  cannot  blame  the  con- 
sumers for  doing  it.  But  the  attitude  must 
be  cooperative,  conciliatory,  and  looking  for 
a  long-term  solution. 

Mr.  Moyers:  Do  you  think  the  oil-produc- 
ing countries  have  an  interest  in  that  kind 
of  negotiation — dialogue? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  believe  that  the 
vast  majority  of  them  do. 

Question  of  Use  of  Force 

Mr.  Moyers:  Well,  if  pressure  isn't  that 
important  a  part  of  the  scenario,  I  need  to 
ask  you  what  did  you  have  in  mind  when 
you  gave  that  interview  to  Business  Week 
and  talked  about  the  possible  strangulation 
of  the  West?  What  ivas  going  through  your 
mind  at  just  that  minute? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  first  of  all,  the 
sentence  that  has  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion is  too  frequently  taken  totally  out  of 
context,  and  it  was  part  of  a  very  long  inter- 
view in  which  I  put  forward  essentially  the 
conception  that  I  have  developed  here;  that 
is  to  say,  of  a  cooperative  relationship  be- 
tween the  consumers  and  producers.  In  addi- 
tion, I  made  clear  that  political  and  economic 
warfare,  or  military  action,  is  totally  in- 
appropriate  for  the   solution   of  oil   prices, 


recycling  problems,  et  cetera.  The  contin- 
gency, and  the  only  contingency,  to  which 
I  addressed  myself  was  an  absolutely  hypo- 
thetical case  in  which  the  actual  strangula- 
tion of  the  entire  industrialized  world  was 
being  attempted;  in  other  words,  in  which 
the  confrontation  was  started  by  the  pro- 
ducers. 

I  have  said  repeatedly,  and  I  want  to  say 
now,  I  do  not  believe  that  such  an  event  is 
going  to  happen.  I  was  speaking  hypotheti- 
cal^ about  an  extreme  situation.  It  would 
have  to  be  provoked  by  other  countries. 

I  think  it  is  self-evident  that  the  United 
States  cannot  permit  itself  to  be  strangled. 
But  I  also  do  not  believe  that  this  will  really 
be  attempted.  And  therefore  we  were  talk- 
ing about  a  hypothetical  case  that  all  our 
efforts  are  attempting  to  avoid  and  that  we 
are  confident  we  can  avoid. 

We  were  not  talking,  as  is  so  loosely  said, 
about  the  seizure  of  oilfields.  That  is  not 
our  intention.  That  is  not  our  policy. 

Mr.  Moyers:  What  intrigues  so  many 
people,  it  seems  to  me,  ivas  that,  a  few  days 
before,  you  had  given  a  similar  interview  to 
Neivsiveek  and  much  the  same  thing  has  been 
said  ivith  no  particular  alarm.  Then  a  few 
days  later  a  similar  statement  is  made,  and 
it  is  seized  upon.  And  some  of  us  thought 
perhaps  you  had  calculated  between  the  first 
interview  and  the  second  interview  to  be 
more  precise  in  some  kind  of  message. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  was  astonished 
when  this  was  seized  upon.  We  were  not  the 
ones  who  spread  it.  I  think  there  are  many 
people  who  have  spread  this  around,  frankly, 
in  order  to  sow  some  dispute  between  us 
and  the  oil  producers. 

Our  whole  policy  toward  the  producers 
has  been  based  on  an  effort  of  achieving  co- 
operation. We  have  spent  tremendous  efforts 
to  promote  peace  in  the  Middle  East  pre- 
cisely to  avoid  confrontations.  We  were 
talking  about  a  very  extreme  case,  about 
which  only  the  most  irresponsible  elements 
among  producers  are  even  speaking,  and  it 
is  not  our  policy  to  use  military  force  to 
settle  any  of  the  issues  that  we  are  now 
talking  about. 
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Mr.  Moyers:  But  neither,  if  I  understand 
your  philosophical  view  of  diplomacy,  can  a 
power  ever  ride  out  any  contingency. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  no  nation  can 
announce  that  it  will  let  itself  be  strangled 
without  reacting.  And  I  find  it  very  difficult 
to  see  what  it  is  that  people  are  objecting 
to.  We  are  saying  the  United  States  will  not 
permit  itself  or  its  allies  to  be  strangled. 

Somebody  else  would  have  to  make  the 
first  move  to  attempt  the  strangulation.  It 
isn't  being  attempted  now. 

Mr.  Moyers:  Well,  I  was  in  Europe  about 
the  time  and  some  of  them  almost  came  out 
of  their  skins,  because  depending  as  they  do 
on  Middle  East  oil,  and  with  our  troops  on 
their  soil,  they  could  see  a  confrontation 
between  us  and  the  oil-producing  countries 
that  would  have  them  the  innocent  bystander 
and  victim.  That  is  why  they  seized  upon  it. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  how  they  would  want  to  an- 
nounce "please  strangle  us."  We  did  not  say 
— and  I  repeat  here — that  any  of  the  issues 
that  are  now  under  discussion  fall  into  this 
category.  There  would  have  to  be  an  overt 
move  of  an  extremely  drastic,  dramatic,  and 
aggressive  nature  before  this  contingency 
could  ever  be  considered. 

Mr.  Moyers:  Who,  Mr.  Secretary,  has  a 
stake  in  division  between  us  and  the  oil-pro- 
ducing countries? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Oh,  I  think  there  are 
many  forces,  and  I  don't  want  to  speculate 
on  that. 


Middle  East  Diplomacy 

Mr.  Moyers:  Let  me  ask  you  this.  I  am 
curious  not  about  hoiv  you  see  a  possible  final 
solution  in  the  Middle  East  but  by  what  in 
history  and  in  your  own  philosophy  makes 
you  believe  that  people  who  have  fought  so 
bitterly  over  so  long  a  period  of  time  can 
ever  settle  a  confict  like  that  peaceably. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  If  you  are  in  my  posi- 
tion, you  often  find  yourself  in  a  situation 
where   as   a   historian   you    would   say   the 


problem  is  insoluble  and  yet  as  a  statesman 
you  have  absolutely  no  choice  except  to  at- 
tempt to  settle  it.  Because  what  is  the  alter- 
native? If  we  say  there  is  no  solution,  then 
another  war  is  guaranteed.  Then  the  con- 
frontation between  oil  producers  and  con- 
sumers that  it  is  our  policy  to  attempt  to 
avoid  will  be  magnified — the  risk  of  this  will 
be  magnified.  The  danger  of  a  confrontation 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  will  be  increased. 

And  therefore,  with  all  the  difficulties  and 
with  all  the  anguish  that  is  involved,  we 
must  make  a  major  effort  to  move  step  by 
step  toward  a  solution.  And  some  progress 
has  already  been  made  that  most  people 
thought  was  difficult.  And  we  find  ourselves 
often  in  a  situation,  and  many  national 
leaders  do,  where  if  you  attempt  something 
new,  there  is  no  historical  precedent  for  it, 
and  you  have  to  go  on  an  uncharted  road. 

Mr.  Moyers:  You  never  announce  that  you 
are  giving  up  hope. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Not  only  can  you  not 
announce  you  are  giving  up  hope;  you  must 
not  give  up  hope.  You  must  believe  in  what 
you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Moyers:  Is  our  step-by-step  diplomacy 
on  the  Middle  East  on  track? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Our  step-by-step  di- 
plomacy is  facing  increasing  difficulties.  As 
one  would  expect,  as  you  make  progress  you 
get  to  the  more  difficult  circumstances. 

I  believe  we  have  an  opportunity.  I  believe 
that  progress  can  be  made.  And  I  expect 
that  over  the  next  months  progress  will  be 
made. 

Mr.  Moyers:  In  the  ultimate  extremity  of 
war,  wouldn't  the  level  of  violence  be  in- 
creased by  the  sale  of  arms  we  have  made  to 
the  Arabs  and  the  arms  we  have  shipped  to 
Israel?  Aren't  we  in  a  sense  guaranteeing 
that  any  war — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  none  of  the 
states  that  are  likely — none  of  the  Arab 
states  likely  to  fight  in  a  war  have  received 
American  arms.  The  sale  of  arms  to  Israel 
is  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the  Arab 
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countries  are  receiving  substantial  supplies 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  because  the 
security  of  Israel  has  been  an  American 
objective  in  all  American  administrations 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Moyers:  There  is  some  confusion  out 
there  as  to  whether  or  not  you  have  sys- 
tematically excluded  the  Soviets  from  play- 
ing a  peacekeeping  role  in  the  Middle  East 
and  whether,  if  you  have,  this  is  to  our  ad- 
vantage. Is  it  possible  to  have  a  solution 
there  that  does  not  involve  the  Soviets? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  A  final  solution  must 
involve  the  Soviet  Union.  And  it  has  never 
been  part  of  our  policy  to  exclude  the  Soviet 
Union  from  a  final  solution.  The  individual 
steps  that  have  been  taken  have  required — 
have  been  based  on  the  methods  which  we 
judge  most  effective.  And  at  the  request  of 
all  of  the  parties.  We  have  proceeded  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  have,  but  we  have  al- 
ways kept  the  Soviet  Union  generally  in- 
formed of  what  we  were  doing. 

Mr.  Moyers:  Is  there  any  evidence  that 
under  the  general  rubric  of  detente  the 
Soviets  have  been  playing  adversary  politics 
in  the  Middle  East? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  been  exceptionally  helpful, 
but  it  has  also  not  been  exceptionally  ob- 
structive. And  I  do  not  believe  it  is  correct 
to  say  they  have  been  playing  adversary 
politics. 

Detente  With  the  Soviet  Union 

Mr.  Moyers:  On  the  word  "detente,"  I 
wish  you  would  define  it  for  us. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  problem  of 
detente  is  often  put  as  if  the  United  States 
were  making  concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  order  to  achieve  peace.  Basically  the  prob- 
lem of  detente,  the  necessity  of  detente,  is 
produced  by  the  fact  that  nuclear  war  in  this 
period  is  going  to  involve  a  catastrophe  for 
all  of  humanity.  When  the  decision  of  peace 
and  war  involves  the  survival  of  tens  of 
millions  of  people,  you  are  no  longer  playing 
power  politics  in  the  traditional  sense.  And 


for  this  reason,  every  American  President 
in  the  postwar  period,  no  matter  how  differ- 
ent their  background,  no  matter  what  their 
party,  has  sooner  or  later  been  driven  to 
making  the  problem  of  peace  the  central 
preoccupation  of  his  foreign  policy.  This  is 
the  case  also,  obviously,  in  this  administra- 
tion. 

We  would  like  to  leave  a  legacy  of  having 
made  the  world  safer  than  when  we  found 
it,  as  must  every  administration.  To  conduct 
confrontation  politics  where  the  stakes  are 
going  to  be  determined  by  nuclear  weapons 
is  the  height  of  irresponsibility.  This  is 
what  we  mean  by  detente.  We  have  sought 
systematically  to  improve  political  relations, 
to  increase  trade  relations  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  maximum  number  of  links  between 
us  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  create  a 
cooperative  environment  to  reduce  the  dan- 
gers of  war. 

Mr.  Moyers:  But  in  the  20  years  immedi- 
ately after  World  War  II  there  ivas  nuclear 
peace,  one  could  say.  Every  Secretary  of 
State  has  said  "That  is  my  objective — not  to 
have  a  nuclear  war."  What  are  the  special 
reasons  for  detente  as  a  systematic  policy? 
What  have  we  got  from  it,  beyond  nuclear 
peace ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  What  we  have  got 
from  detente  is — first  of  all,  the  situation  in 
Europe  is  more  peaceful  than  it  has  ever 
been.  As  late  as  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, in  the  1960's,  there  was  a  massive  con- 
frontation over  Berlin  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Throughout 
the  sixties  there  was  a  confrontation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  over  the  question  of  nuclear  arms, 
over  the  question  of  the  ultimate  shape  of 
the  European  arrangements,  and  over  the 
whole  evolution  of  world  policy. 

In  the  last  three  years,  European  issues 
have  been  substantially,  if  not  settled,  I 
think  substantially  eased.  In  all  parts  of  the 
world  except  the  Middle  East,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  pursued 
substantially  compatible  and,  in  some  cases, 
cooperative  policies.  A  trade  relationship  has 
developed  for  the  first  time  that  would  give 
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both  countries  an  incentive — and  especially 
the  Soviet  Union — an  incentive  to  conduct 
moderate  foreign  policies.  And  most  impor- 
tantly, two  major  steps  have  been  taken  to 
arrest  the  nuclear  arms  race.  For  the  first 
time,  agreed  ceilings  exist  to  reduce  the 
danger — to  eliminate  the  danger,  in  fact,  or 
at  any  rate  to  substantially  reduce  it — that 
both  sides  will  be  raising  or  conducting  an 
arms  race  out  of  fear  of  what  the  other  side 
will  do. 

I  think  these  are  major  steps  forward 
which  must  be  built  upon  and  which  I  am 
confident  will  be  built  on,  no  matter  who  is 
President  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Moyers:  I  would  like  to  come  back  in 
just  a  moment  to  the  Vladivostok  agree- 
ment. But  before  ive  leave  detente,  we 
seem  to  be  leaving  it  on  very  precarious  legs, 
with  the  announcement  this  week — if  trade 
is  important — that  the  Soviet  Union  was  not 
going  to  fulfill  the  recent  agreement  on  trade. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  don't  think  it 
is  correct  to  say  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
not  fulfill  the  recent  agreement  on  trade. 
Unfortunately,  the  Congress  has  seen  fit  to 
pass  legislation  that  imposed  on  the  Soviet 
Union  special  conditions  which  were  not 
foreseeable  when  the  trade  agreement  was 
negotiated  in  1972  and  which  the  Soviet 
Union  considers  an  interference  in  its  domes- 
tic affairs. 

We  warned  against  this  legislation  for 
two  years.  We  went  along  with  it  only  with 
the  utmost  reluctance.  And  I  think  that 
this  event  proves  that  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  Congress  and  the  executive  to  work 
out  a  common  understanding  of  what  is  pos- 
sible in  foreign  policy  and  what  can  be  sub- 
ject to  legislation  and  what  must  be  subject 
to  other  forms  of  congressional  advice  and 
consent. 

Mr.  Moyers:  Did  Congress  kill  the  agree- 
ment by  imposing  too  strict  a  limitation? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  want  to  assess 
blame.  I  believe  that  the  legislative  restric- 
tions, coupled  with  the  restriction  on  Exim 
[Export-Import  Bank]  credits,  had  the  effect 
of  causing  the  Soviet  Union  to  reject  the 


agreement.  We  shared  the  objectives  of 
those  in  Congress  who  were  pushing  this 
legislation.  We  differed  with  them  as  to 
tactics  and  as  to  the  suitability  of  enshrin- 
ing these  objectives  in  legislation.  We  were 
prepared  to  make  them  part  of  our  execu- 
tive negotiations,  and  we  had  in  fact  brought 
about  an  emigration  of  35,000  before  this 
legislative  attempt  was  made,  and  the  emi- 
gration now  is  lower  than  this. 

But  I  repeat,  as  I  said  yesterday,  that  we 
will  go  back  to  the  Congress  with  the  atti- 
tude that  both  sides  should  learn  from  this 
experience  and  with  the  recognition  that  as 
a  coequal  partner  they  must  have  an  impor- 
tant part  in  shaping  American  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Moyers:  Is  detente  on  precarious  legs 
as  a  result  of  the  events  this  week? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  detente  has 
had  a  setback.  But  I  think  the  imperative 
that  I  described  earlier — of  preventing  nu- 
clear war,  which  in  turn  requires  political 
understanding — will  enable  us  to  move  for- 
ward again,  and  we  will  immediately  begin 
consultations  with  the  Congress  on  how  the 
legislative  and  executive  branch  can  cooper- 
ate in  implementing  this. 

Mr.  Moyers:  What  is  the  proper  relation- 
ship between  Congress  and  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy?  If  I  were  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, I  would  be  very  wary,  after  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  and  after  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion, of  giving  the  administration  a  blank 
check. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  the  Congress 
is  absolutely  correct  in  insisting  on  legisla- 
tive oversight  over  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy.  And  I  would  say  that  no  President 
or  Secretary  of  State,  if  he  is  wise,  would 
ask  for  a  blank  check,  because  the  responsi- 
bility is  too  great  and  in  a  democracy  a 
major  foreign  policy  requires  public  sup- 
port. You  cannot  have  public  support  if  you 
do  not  have  congressional  support.  So  it  is 
in  our  interests  to  work  in  close  partnership 
with  Congress. 

What  we  have  to  work  out  with  Congress 
is  the  degree  of  oversight  that  a  body  that, 
after  all,  contains  over  550  members,  or  over 
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500  members,  can  properly  exercise.  I  think 
on  the  major  directions  of  policy,  con- 
gressional oversight,  even  expressed  in 
legislative  restrictions,  is  essential.  We  dis- 
agree with  those  in  the  Congress  who  want 
to  cut  off  or  limit  aid  to  Viet-Nam,  but  we 
do  not  challenge  that  this  is  a  legitimate 
exercise  of  congressional  supervision. 

The  difficulties  arise  when  the  Congress 
attempts  to  legislate  the  details  of  diplo- 
matic negotiations,  such  as  on  the  trade 
bill,  on  Vladivostok,  and  other  matters. 
There  we  have  to  work  out  not  a  blank  check 
but  an  understanding  by  which  Congress  can 
exercise  its  participation  by  means  other 
than  forming  legislation. 

Vladivostok  Agreement  on  Strategic  Arms 

Mr.  Moyers:  We  have  just  a  few  minutes 
left,  Mr.  Secretary.  You  raised  the  Vladi- 
vostok agreement  that  puts  a  ceiling  on  the 
number  of  launchers  and  MIRV'ed  [multiple 
independently  targetable  reentry  vehicle] 
missiles  that  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  can  have.  The  question  being 
raised  is  what  you  have  done  is  escalate  the 
equilibrium,  the  military  equilibrium,  at 
what  appears  to  many  people  to  be  an  un- 
necessarily high  level.  Why  couldn't  we  just 
stop  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  would  say 
that  the  people  who  say  "unnecessarily  high" 
have  never  negotiated  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  level  at  which  that  has  been  set  is  200 
delivery  vehicles  below  what  the  Soviet 
Union  already  has.  And  therefore  I  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  how  they  can  say  it 
was  escalated. 

If  we  were  willing  to  live  with  our  present 
forces  when  the  Soviet  Union  had  2,600 
missiles  and  bombers,  then  we  should  be  able 
to  live  with  our  present  forces  when  the 
Soviet  Union  will  have  under  the  agreement 
only  2,400  missiles  and  bombers. 

So  there  is  nothing  in  the  agreement  that 
forces  us  to  build  up.  And  there  is  something 
in  the  agreement  that  forces  the  Soviet 
Union  to  reduce.  Whether  we  build  up  or  not 
is  a  strategic  decision  which  we  would  have 


to  make  in  any  event  and  which  would  face 
us  much  more  acutely  under  conditions  of 
an  arms  race. 

So  we  put  a  ceiling  on  the  Soviet  arms  de- 
ployment below  their  present  level,  and 
therefore  it  enables  us  to  consider  our  ceil- 
ings with  less  pressure  than  would  be  the 
case  otherwise. 

Secondly,  once  a  ceiling  exists,  both  mili- 
tary establishments  can  plan  without  the 
fear  that  the  other  one  will  drive  the  race 
through  the  ceiling,  which  is  one  of  these 
self-fulfilling  prophecies  which  has  fueled 
the  arms  race. 

Thirdly,  once  you  have  ceilings  estab- 
lished, the  problem  of  reductions  will  become 
much  easier.  The  reason  reductions  are  so 
difficult  now  is  when  both  sides  are  building 
up,  you  never  know  against  what  yardsticks 
to  plan  your  reductions.  And  I  am  confident 
that  if  the  Vladivostok  agreement  is  com- 
pleted, it  will  be  seen  as  one  of  the  turning 
points  in  the  history  of  the  post- World  War 
II  arms  race. 

Mr.  Moyers:  What  is  the  next  step? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  next  step  is  to 
complete  the  Vladivostok  agreement,  on 
which  only  a  general  understanding  exists 
up  to  now.  Once  that  is  completed,  we  will 
immediately  turn  to  negotiations  on  the  re- 
duction of  armaments — 

Mr.  Moyers:  The  reduction  of  the  ceilings? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  reduction  of  the 
ceilings,  both  of  MIRV's  and  of  total  num- 
bers, and  actually  I  believe  this  will  be  an 
easier  negotiation  than  the  one  which  we 
have  just  concluded  at  Vladivostok,  be- 
cause it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
when  you  already  have  an  enormous  capacity 
to  devastate  humanity,  that  a  few  hundred 
extra  missiles  make  so  much  difference. 

Mr.  Moyers:  The  Vladivostok  agreement 
would  run  until  1985.  Is  it  possible  that  re- 
ductions in  the  ceilings  could  begin  many 
years  before  that? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  In  the  aide  memoire 
that  has   been   exchanged   between   us   and 
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the  Soviet  Union,  it  has  been  agreed  that 
reduction  in — that  the  negotiations  on  re- 
ductions can  start  immediately  upon  the 
completion  of  the  other  agreement.  They 
can  start  at  any  time  before.  They  must 
start  no  later  than  1980,  but  they  can  start 
at  any  time  before  then. 

Mr.  Moyers:  To  set  aside  the  figures  for  a 
moment,  and  put  it  in  the  waxj  that  laymen 
ask  me,  why  do  we  keep  on?  This  is  going 
to  mean,  even  if  it  does  have  a  ceiling,  more 
money  for  defense — we  are  going  ahead 
with — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Excuse  me.  The 
agreement  doesn't  mean  more  money  for 
defense.  More  money  for  defense  was  inher- 
ent in  the  arms  race.  The  question  that  the 
agreement  poses  is  whether  more  should  be 
spent  on  top  of  what  was  already  planned. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  agreement  will 
make  it  easier  to  reduce  the  spending. 

Mr.  Moyers:  Do  you  see  any  end  in  the 
foreseeable  future  to  the  arms  race,  both 
nuclear  and  conventional? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  One  of  my  over- 
whelming preoccupations  has  been  to  put  an 
end  to  the  arms  race.  And  the  reason  I  have 
been  such  a  strong  supporter  of  the  SALT 
[Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks]  negoti- 
ations is  to  turn  down  the  arms  race.  And  I 
believe  that  the  Vladivostok  agreement  will 
permit  over  the  10  years — will  lead  to  re- 
ductions that  could  involve  substantial  sav- 
ings. And  that  will  be  our  principal  objective. 


Morality  and  Pragmatism  in  Foreign  Policy 

Mr.  Moyers:  Just  a  couple  of  more  ques- 
tions. You  wrote  once,  "An  excessively  prag- 
matic policy  will  be  empty  of  vision  and 
humanity  ....  America  cannot  be  true  to 
itself  without  moral  purpose." 2 

One  of  the  chief  criticisms  of  your  tenure 
as  Secretary   of  State   in   the   last   several 


*  For  Secretary  Kissinger's  address  before  the 
Pacem  in  Terris  Conference  at  Washington,  D.C., 
on  Oct.  8,  1973,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  29,  1973. 


years  has  been  that  we  have  been  long  on 
expediency  and  pragmatism,  and  it  may  have 
helped  us  strategically,  but  we  have  been 
short  of  humanity — the  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia, the  bombing  of  Hanoi  at  Christmas, 
the  tilting  in  favor  of  Pakistan,  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  constant  level  of  foreign  assist- 
ance, our  preference  for  a  change  in  the 
Allende  government  [Salvador  Allende  of 
Chile].  These  all  add  up,  your  critics  say,  to 
an  excessively  pragmatic  policy,  devoid  of 
humanity  and  vision. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Any  statesman  faces 
the  problem  of  relating  morality  to  what 
is  possible.  As  long  as  the  United  States 
was  absolutely  secure,  behind  two  great 
oceans,  it  could  afford  the  luxury  of  moral 
pronouncements — divorced  from  the  reality 
of  the  world  in  which  other  countries  have 
to  make  the  decisions,  or  to  make  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  decisions,  which  determine 
whether  you  can  implement  them. 

I  still  agree  with  the  statement  that  I 
made  some  years  ago.  A  purely  pragmatic 
policy  is  unsuited  to  the  American  charac- 
ter and  in  any  event  leads  to  paralysis. 

An  excessively  moralistic  policy  would  be 
totally  devoid  of  contacts  with  reality  and 
would  lead  to  empty  posturing. 

In  foreign  policy,  you  always  face  difficult 
choices.  And  you  always  face  the  problem 
that  when  you  make  your  decision,  you  do 
not  know  the  outcome.  So  your  moral  con- 
victions are  necessary  to  give  you  the 
strength  to  make  the  difficult  choices  when 
you  have  no  assurance  of  success. 

Now,  the  particular  events  which  you 
mentioned,  one  could  go  into — it  would 
be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  it  in  the  limited 
time  we  have. 

Several  of  them  had  to  do  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  Viet-Nam.  And  there 
really  the  criticism  is  between  those  who 
wanted  to  end  it  more  or  less  at  any  price 
and  those  who  believed  that  it  was  essential 
to  end  it  in  a  manner  so  that  the  American 
people  did  not  feel  that  all  these  efforts  had 
only  led  to  a  turning  over  by  the  United 
States  of  people  who  had  depended  on  it  to 
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outside  invasion.  It  is  an  issue  that  we  will 
not  settle  in  this  debate.  But  this  was  our 
judgment  from  which  the  various  military 
moves  flowed. 

On  the  issue  of  how  to  vindicate  human 
rights  in  foreign  countries,  I  think  we  have 
never  denied  their  importance.  We  have, 
however,  always  claimed  that  we  could 
achieve  our  objectives  more  effectively, 
quietly,  without  making  it  a  confrontation. 
This  is  why  we  never  made  anything  of  the 
fact  that  between  1969  and  1973  we  in- 
creased Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union  from  400  to  35,000  without  ever  an- 
nouncing it.  And  I  believe  when  all  the 
facts  are  out,  it  will  turn  out  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  releases  from  Chilean 
prisons  were  negotiated  by  the  United  States 
without  ever  making  anything  of  it,  not 
because  we  did  not  believe  in  these  human 
rights,  but  because  we  believed  it  would 
facilitate  the  objective  of  implementing 
these  human  rights  if  we  did  not  make  an 
issue  of  it.  So  some  of  it  concerns  methods 
toward  agreed  objectives. 

Mr.  Moyers:  I  think  what  concerns  a  lot  of 
people  is  that  we  are  liable  in  our  search  for 
stability  to  be  linked  with  strong,  authorita- 
tive, unrepresentative  governments  at  the 
expense  of  open  and  more  liberal  govern- 
ments. You  say  that  is  a  necessity  sometimes? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  it  is  very 
difficult  to  make  an  abstract  pronouncement 
on  that.  Ideally  we  should  be  able  to  achieve 
our  objective  by  working  with  governments 
whose  basic  values  we  support.  But  just  as 
during  World  War  II  we  became  allies  of 
Stalin,  even  though  his  values  were  quite 
different  from  ours,  so  in  some  concrete 
situations  we  occasionally  find  ourselves 
under  the  necessity  of  choosing  whether  we 
want  to  achieve  important  objectives  with 
governments  of  whose  domestic  policies  we 
do  not  approve  or  whether  we  sacrifice 
those  interests. 

Sometimes  we  can  make  the  wrong  choice. 
But  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  it  is  a 
difficult  choice.   Everybody  in  his  own  life 


knows  that  the  difficult  issues  are  those 
when  two  desirable  objectives  clash,  or  two 
undesirable  objectives  clash,  and  you  have 
to  choose  the  less  undesirable.  It  is  not  a 
black  and  white  problem. 

I  understand  the  criticism  that  is  being 
made.  But  I  think  the  critics  should  under- 
stand that  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy  is  more  complex  than  can  be 
encapsuled  in  a  slogan. 

Mr.  Moyers:  Finally,  you  have  talked 
about  stable  structures  of  peace,  and  you 
have  talked  about  institutionalizing  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy.  But  if  you  are  not  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  life,  what  will  you 
leave  behind,  and  ivhat  do  you  care  the  most 
about? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  what  I  would 
care  most  about  is  to  leave  behind  a  world 
which  is  organically  safer  than  the  one  I 
found.  By  organically  safer,  I  mean  that  has 
a  structure  which  is  not  dependent  on  con- 
stant juggling  and  on  tours  de  force  for 
maintaining  the  peace.  But  just  as  in  the 
period  from  1945  to  1950  it  can  be  said  that 
the  United  States  constructed  an  interna- 
tional system  that  had  many  permanent 
features,  as  permanent  features  go  in  for- 
eign policy — say  a  decade  is  a  permanent 
feature  in  foreign  policy — so  it  would  be 
desirable  to  leave  behind  something  that 
does  not  depend  on  the  constant  manage- 
ment of  crisis  to  survive. 

And  within  this  Department  I  would  like 
to  leave  behind  an  attitude  and  a  group  of 
people  committed  to  such  a  vision,  so  that 
succeeding  Presidents  can  be  confident  that 
there  is  a  group  of  dedicated,  experienced, 
and  able  men  that  can  implement  a  policy  of 
peace  and  stability  and  progress.  I  think  we 
have  the  personnel  in  this  Department  to 
do  it. 

And  when  I  say  I  want  to  institutionalize 
it,  I  don't  mean  lines  on  an  organization 
chart.  I  mean  a  group  of  people  that  already 
exist,  that  work  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
capabilities.  And  this  is  why  sometimes  I 
drive  them  so  hard. 
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President  Ford's  News  Conference 
of  January  21 

Following  are  excerpts  relating  to  foreign 
policy  from  the  transcript  of  a  news  confer- 
ence held  by  President  Ford  in  the  Old 
Executive  Office  Building  on  January  21. x 

Q.  On  recent  occasions,  several  times  you 
have  learned  of  the  serious  possibility  of 
another  war  in  the  Middle  East.  Why,  then, 
is  the  United  States  contributing  so  heavily 
to  the  military  buildup  there?  And  I  have  a 
follotvup. 

President  Ford:  The  United  States  does 
feel  that  the  danger  of  war  in  the  Middle 
East  is  very  serious.  I  have  said  it  repeat- 
edly, and  I  say  it  again  here  today.  But  in 
order  to  avoid  that,  we  are  maximizing  our 
diplomatic  efforts  with  Israel  as  well  as  with 
several  Arab  states. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  internal  security 
of  the  various  countries,  in  order  to  main- 
tain equilibrium  in  arms  capability,  one 
nation  against  the  other,  we  are  supplying 
some  arms  to  various  states  in  that  region. 
I  think,  while  we  negotiate,  or  while  we  ex- 
pand our  diplomatic  efforts,  it  is  important 
to  maintain  a  certain  degree  of  military 
capability  on  all  sides. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  both  you  and  Secretary 
Kissinger  have  said  that  in  case  of  strangu- 
lation of  the  West  by  oil  producers  you  would 
use  military  force,  and  you  were  hypotheti- 
cally  speaking.  I  think  on  that  same  basis 
the  American  people  tvould  like  to  know 
whether  you  would  require  a  congressional 
declaration  of  war  or  whether  you  would 
bypass  that  constitutional  process  as  some 
of  your  predecessors  have  done. 

President  Ford:  I  can  assure  you  that 
on  any  occasion  where  there  was  any  com- 
mitment of  U.S.  military  personnel  to  any 


1  For  the  complete  transcript,  see  Weekly  Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Jan.  27, 
1975. 


engagement  we  would  use  the  complete  con- 
stitutional process  that  is  required  of  the 
President. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  are  there  circumstances 
in  which  the  United  States  might  actively 
reenter  the  Viet-Nam  tear? 

President  Ford:  I  cannot  foresee  any  at 
the  moment. 

Q.  Are  you  ruling  out  the  possibility  of 
bombing,  U.S.  bombing,  over  there  or  naval 
action? 

President  Ford:  I  don't  think  it  is  appro- 
priate for  me  to  forecast  any  specific  ac- 
tions that  might  be  taken.  I  would  simply 
say  that  any  military  actions,  if  taken, 
would  be  only  taken  following  the  actions 
under  our  constitutional  and  legal  proce- 
dures. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  follow  up 
on  Helen  Thomas'  question.  There  has  been 
considerable  discussion,  as  you  know,  about 
this  question  of  military  intervention  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  you  and  others  have  said 
that  it  might  be  considered  if  the  West's 
economies  were  strangled.  Mr.  President,  as 
you  know,  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
says  that  all  members  shall  refrain  in  their 
international  relations  from  the  threat  of  the 
use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity 
or  political  independence  of  any  state.  Now, 
Mr.  President,  I  tvould  like  to  know  whether 
this  section  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  was  considered,  taken  under  con- 
sideration before  these  statements  were 
made  by  members  of  the  administration,  and 
if  not,  why  not? 

President  Ford:  Well,  the  hypothetical 
question  which  was  put  to  Secretary  Kis- 
singer, a  hypothetical  question  of  the  most 
extreme  kind,  I  think  called  for  the  answer 
that  the  Secretary  gave  and  I  fully  endorse 
that  answer. 

I  can't  tell  you  whether  Secretary  Kis- 
singer  considered    that   part    of    the    U.N. 
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Charter  at  the  time  he  made  that  comment, 
but  if  a  country  is  being  strangled — and  I 
use  "strangled"  in  the  sense  of  the  hypo- 
thetical question — that,  in  effect,  means  that 
a  country  has  the  right  to  protect  itself 
against  death. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  would  a  new  oil  embargo 
be  considered  strangulation? 

President  Ford:  Certainly  none  compara- 
ble to  the  one  in  1973. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  does  the  state  of  the 
American  economy  permit  additional  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  to  Viet-Nam  or  Cam- 
bodia? 

President  Ford:  I  believe  it  does.  When 
the  budget  was  submitted  for  fiscal  1975,  in 
January  of  1974,  the  request  was  for  $1.4 
billion  for  military  assistance.  The  Congress 
cut  that  to  $700  million. 

The  request  that  I  will  submit  for  mili- 
tary assistance  in  a  supplemental  will  be 
$300  million.  I  think  it  is  a  proper  action  by 
us  to  help  a  nation  and  a  people  prevent 
aggression  in  violation  of  the  Paris  accords. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  bring  us  up  to 
date  with  an  evaluation  of  the  state  of  de- 
tente with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  light  of 
what  happened  to  the  Trade  Agreement? 

President  Ford:  It  is  my  judgment  that 
the  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
continued,  broadened,  expanded.  I  think  that 
is  in  our  interest,  and  I  think  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  of  course  was  disappointed  that  the 
Trade  Agreement  was  canceled,  but  it  is  my 
judgment  that  we  can  continue  to  work  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  expand  trade  regardless. 
And  I  would  hope  that  we  can  work  with  the 
Congress  to  eliminate  any  of  the  problems 
in  the  trade  bill  that  might  have  precipitated 
the  action  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  a  two-part  followup  on 
Viet-Nam.  What  is  your  assessment  of  the 
military  situation  there,  and  are  you  con- 
sidering any  additional  measures,  beyond  a 


supplemental,    of   assistance    to    the    South 
Vietnamese  Government? 

President  Ford:  The  North  Vietnamese 
have  infiltrated  with  substantial  military 
personnel  and  many,  many  weapons,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Paris  accords.  They  are  attack- 
ing in  many  instances  major  metropolitan 
areas  and  province  capitals. 

The  South  Vietnamese  are  fighting  as 
skillfully  and  with  firmness  against  this 
attack  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  I  think  it 
is  essential  for  their  morale  as  well  as  for 
their  security  that  we  proceed  with  the 
supplemental  that  I  am  recommending, 
which  will  be  submitted  either  this  week  or 
next  week. 

Now,  I  am  not  anticipating  any  further 
action  beyond  that  supplemental  at  this  time. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  state  of  the 
Union  message,  you  urged  Congress  not  to 
restrict  your  ability  to  conduct  foreign  pol- 
icy. Did  you  have  in  mind  Senator  Jackson's 
amendment  on  the  emigration  of  Soviet 
Jews,  and  do  you  consider  this  to  be  an 
example  of  the  meddling  by  Congress  in 
foreign  policy? 

President  Ford:  I  don't  wish  to  get  in  any 
dispute  with  Members  of  Congress.  I  think 
that  such  restrictive  amendments  as  the  one 
that  was  imposed  on  the  trade  bill  and  the 
Eximbank  [Export-Import  Bank]  legislation 
and  the  limitation  that  was  imposed  on  sev- 
eral pieces  of  legislation  involving  the  con- 
tinuation of  military  aid  to  Turkey — those 
kinds  of  limitations,  in  my  judgment,  are 
harmful  to  a  President  in  the  execution  and 
implementation  of  foreign  policy. 

I  don't  think  that  I  should  speculate  as  to 
what  actually  precipitated  the  action  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  cancellation  of  the  Trade 
Agreement. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  an  earlier  Viet-Nam 
question  you  left  open  the  option  for  yourself 
of  possibly  asking  Congress  for  the  authority 
to  engage  in  bombing  or  naval  action  in  the 
future.  In  light  of  the  lengthy  involvement 
by  the  United  States  in  Viet-Nam  and  the 
pains  that  that  created,  can  you  say  note 
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whether  or  not  there  are  any  circumstances 
under  which  you  might  foresee  yourself 
doing  that,  or  would  you  care  to  rule  out. 
that  prospect? 

President  Ford:  I  don't  think  it  is  appro- 
priate for  me  to  speculate  on  a  matter  of 
that  kind. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  rapport 
you  seem  to  have  established  with  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev [Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union]  at  Vladivostok, 
can  you  shed  any  light  on  the  confiding  re- 
ports about  his  current  political  and  per- 
sonal health?  Specifically,  have  you  had  any 
direct  contact  with  him  since  your  trip? 

President  Ford:  I  have  not  had  any  direct 
contact.  We  have  communicated  on  several 
occasions,  but  we  have  had  no  personal  or 
direct  contact. 


U.S.  and  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
Hold  Talks  on  Cultural  Relations 

Joint  Statement,  January  20 

Press   release   22    dated    January    21 

Delegations  from  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  and  the  United  States  met  in 
Washington  January  20  for  the  third  in  a 
series  of  annual  talks  on  Cultural  Relations. 

The  German  delegation  was  led  by  Dr. 
Hans  Arnold,  Director  for  Cultural  Relations 


at  the  German  Foreign  Office ;  the  American 
group  was  headed  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  John  Richardson,  Jr. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  talks  were  in- 
formal and  covered  a  wide  array  of  subjects. 
The  two  delegations  focused  considerable 
attention  on  the  recommendations  of  a  Con- 
ference on  German-American  Cultural  Re- 
lations held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  the  two  governments  at 
Harrison  House,  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island, 
New  York,  January  16-18,  which  had  as- 
sembled a  group  of  private  citizens  from 
the  two  countries,  including  representatives 
of  organized  labor,  youth,  women's  groups, 
the  communications  media  and  the  fields  of 
art  and  literature.  In  their  talks  in  Wash- 
ington, the  government  representatives  re- 
viewed the  results  of  the  Conference  and 
decided  that  they  would  encourage  increased 
interaction  between  groups  and  individuals 
in  both  countries.  Each  government  also 
plans  to  review  the  results  of  the  Conference 
and  any  follow-on  activities  with  the  non- 
governmental participants  later  this  year. 
In  the  view  of  the  two  governments,  the 
Conference  acted  as  a  useful  stimulant  for 
more  specific  exchange  activities  and  it  is 
their  intention  to  encourage  the  holding  of  a 
similar  conference  every  two  to  three  years. 

The  two  government  delegations  also  re- 
viewed plans  for  the  celebration  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  both  in 
the  United  States  and  Germany.  They  also 
agreed  to  continue  the  study,  initiated  last 
year,  looking  toward  new  guidelines  in  the 
application  of  the  equivalency  of  academic 
degrees. 
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Address  by  Joseph  J.  Sisco 

Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs  x 


There  is  an  inscription  on  the  Chapel  of 
Saint  Gilgen  near  Salzburg  which  states  that 
man  should  not  look  mournfully  into  the  past 
because  it  does  not  come  back  again;  that 
he  should  wisely  improve  the  present  because 
it  is  his ;  and  that  he  should  go  forth  to  meet 
the  future,  without  fear,  and  with  a  manly 
heart.  We  have  now  passed  the  threshold  into 
the  last  quarter  of  the  20th  century,  and  it 
is  a  good  moment  for  Americans  to  ask  basic 
questions  about  the  future. 

With  the  energy  crisis,  the  food  crisis,  the 
recession-inflation  dilemma,  the  new  rela- 
tionships with  China  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  are  all  conscious  that  this  nation  and  the 
world  are  experiencing  rapid  and  radical 
change;  each  of  us  is  asking  what  is  the 
direction  this  change  is  taking,  what  kind 
of  world  is  coming  into  existence,  and  what 
are  the  prospects  for  the  future.  The  chal- 
lenges we  face  are  complex  as  well  as  per- 
plexing, but  they  also  offer  us  historic  oppor- 
tunities to  create  a  more  stable  and  equitable 
world  order.  We  are  at  a  watershed — we  are 
at  a  new  period  of  creativity  or  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  slide  to  international  anarchy. 
America  has  faced  great  and  seemingly 
overwhelming  challenges  before  in  its  his- 
tory and  has  shown  its  inherent  capacity  to 
overcome  them  and,  indeed,  to  create  some- 
thing new  from  the  old.  This  is  the  critical 
task  before  us. 

We  face  new  realities. 


1  Made  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  Jan.  23  before 
a  regional  foreign  policy  conference  cosponsored 
by  the  World  Affairs  Council  of  San  Diego  and 
the   Department   of   State    (as   delivered). 


We  have  gone  through  a  very  difficult 
period.  Here  at  home : 

— We  have  witnessed  the  assassination  of 
a  President  and  other  leaders,  the  decision 
by  another  President  not  to  run  again,  and 
the  forced  resignation  of  another. 

— We  have  experienced  the  pain  and  an- 
guish of  Viet-Nam  and  the  ignominy  of 
Watergate. 

— We  have  the  sense  that  perhaps  we  are 
less  in  control  of  our  destiny  than  in  the  past. 

— There  is  perhaps,  too,  a  certain  loss  of 
purpose  and  direction,  of  self-confidence. 

— But  I  hope  we've  gained  some  added 
wisdom  as  well. 

Abroad,  there  have  also  been  dramatic 
changes.  We  are  living  in  an  interdependent 
world,  living  literally  in  each  other's  back- 
yards. What  happens  here  has  effect  on 
others,  and  what  happens  overseas  affects 
us.  Moreover,  no  longer  can  we  make  the 
distinction  between  domestic  and  interna- 
tional policies  as  was  the  case  in  the  19th 
century. 

— For  most  of  the  postwar  period  Amer- 
ica enjoyed  predominance  in  physical  re- 
sources and  political  power.  Now,  like  most 
other  nations  in  history,  we  find  that  our 
most  difficult  task  is  how  to  apply  limited 
means  to  the  accomplishment  of  carefully 
defined  ends. 

— While  we  are  no  longer  directly  engaged 
in  war,  we  know  that  peace  cannot  be  taken 
for  granted.  The  new  nuclear  equation  makes 
restraint  imperative,  for  the  alternative  is 
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nuclear  holocaust.  While  maintaining  a 
strong  national  defense,  we  have  come  to 
realize  that  in  the  nuclear  age  the  relation- 
ship between  military  strength  and  politi- 
cally usable  power  is  the  most  complex  in 
history. 

— We  have  learned,  I  believe,  that  our 
resources  are  not  unlimited,  that  there  can- 
not be  a  Washington  blueprint  or  panacea 
for  every  international  problem.  It  is  within 
this  context  we  face  the  very  profound  and 
awesome  task  of  achieving  a  stable  and 
peaceful  world  order. 

— For  two  decades  the  solidarity  of  our 
alliances  seemed  as  constant  as  the  threats 
to  our  security.  Now  our  allies  have  regained 
strength,  and  relations  with  adversaries  have 
improved.  The  perception  of  the  threat  has 
diminished.  All  this  has  given  rise  to  un- 
certainties over  the  sharing  of  burdens  with 
friends  and  the  impact  of  reduced  tensions 
on  the  cohesion  of  alliances. 

— Since  World  War  II  the  world  has  dealt 
with  the  economy  as  if  its  constant  advance 
were  inexorable.  Now  the  warning  signs  of 
a  major  economic  crisis  are  evident.  Rates 
of  recession  and  inflation  are  sweeping  de- 
veloping and  developed  nations  alike.  The 
threat  of  global  famine  and  mass  starvation 
is  an  affront  to  our  values  and  an  intolerable 
threat  to  our  hopes  for  a  better  world.  The 
abrupt  rise  of  energy  costs  and  the  ensuing 
threats  of  monetary  crisis  and  economic 
stagnation  threaten  to  undermine  the  eco- 
nomic system  that  nourished  the  world's 
well-being  for  over  30  years. 

In  other  areas,  chronic  conflicts  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and 
Indochina  threaten  to  erupt  with  new  inten- 
sity and  unpredictable  results. 

And  as  if  the  situation  were  not  compli- 
cated enough,  most  of  these  problems  are 
dealt  with  in  a  clearly  inadequate  framework. 
National  solutions  continue  to  be  pursued 
when,  manifestly,  their  very  futility  is  the 
crisis  we  face. 

In  the  face  of  these  challenges  we  must 
ask  ourselves,  What  is  America's  response? 
Our  traditional  confidence  that  we  can  solve 
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all  problems  has  been  shaken,  and  we  seem 
less  certain  of  our  purposes.  To  some  extent 
this  may  be  a  sign  of  growing  maturity  in 
a  nation  which  no  longer  possesses  unlimited 
power.  But  it  must  be  seasoned,  it  seems  to 
me,  with  an  equal  awareness  of  what  is  re- 
quired to  protect  our  welfare  and  our  secu- 
rity and  what  the  consequences  would  be 
for  ourselves  and  for  the  world  of  a  largely 
passive  foreign  policy,  one  geared  to  with- 
drawal rather  than  creation. 

Moreover,  let  us  remind  ourselves  that 
we've  got  plenty  going  for  us.  We  are  still 
blessed  with  great  natural  resources,  re- 
gardless of  our  wasteful  tendencies.  We  are 
still  a  hard-working  people,  even  though, 
unfortunately,  our  work  ethic  in  recent  years 
has  been  weakened.  We  are  still  the  strongest 
military  and  economic  power  in  the  world, 
even  though  we  exist  in  a  world  of  nuclear 
parity  rather  than  one  of  nuclear  superi- 
ority. And  Watergate  must  not  be  permitted 
to  undermine  our  historical  role  as  a  bulwark 
of  stability  and  security,  a  beacon  of  politi- 
cal freedom,  of  social  progress  and  human- 
itarianism. 

It's  important  to  recall  that: 

— We  are  the  only  nation  in  the  world 
which  can  engage  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
essential  task  of  halting  and  reversing  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

— We,  as  the  leading  industrial  nation, 
with  large  natural,  economic,  and  social  re- 
sources, can  provide  the  example  and  the 
initiatives  to  unite  the  industrialized  nations, 
prevent  a  slide  into  global  depression,  and 
shape  a  new  economic  order. 

— We  are  the  only  nation  which  can  deal 
with  both  Arabs  and  Israelis,  attempting  to 
eliminate  the  greatest  immediate  threat  to 
world  peace. 

We  have  recognized  these  new  realities, 
and  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  have 
already  achieved  some  positive  results: 

— Who  just  five  years  ago  would  have 
predicted  that  summits  between  our  Presi- 
dent and  the  Soviet  leaders  would  be  regular 
events  on  the  international  agenda?  Despite 
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our  differences  with  the  Soviets,  which  will 
persist,  who  would  have  imagined  the  prog- 
ress we  have  made  in  mutual  understand- 
ing, arms  control,  and  cooperation? 

— Who  five  years  ago  would  have  predicted 
that  China  and  the  United  States  would  have 
ended  two  decades  of  estrangement  and  made 
such  progress  in  normalizing  relations? 

— Who  five  years  ago  would  have  predicted 
that  while  maintaining  our  close  relations 
with  Israel  we  could  contribute  so  signifi- 
cantly to  nurturing  the  negotiating  process 
and  have  improved  relations  with  key  Arab 
nations  at  the  same  time? 

As  we  look  ahead  it  is  clear  that  the  world 
to  which  we  have  grown  accustomed  over 
the  past  quarter  century  is  giving  way  to 
something  quite  different.  At  the  same  time, 
I  am  confident  that  America's  contribution 
can  be  major,  even  decisive.  It  must,  however, 
be  a  role  not  of  withdrawal  or  looking  in- 
ward, but  of  selective  engagement;  and  we 
must  be  fully  aware  of  the  potential  and 
limits  of  power,  aware  that  we  are  neither 
omniscient  nor  omnipresent. 

Let  us  look  ahead  to  the  next  quarter 
century. 

First,  over  the  next  25  years  our  values, 
our  interests,  and  our  purposes  will  continue 
to  be  most  closely  aligned  with  the  indus- 
trialized democracies  of  Europe,  Canada, 
and  Japan.  We  are  convinced  that  at  the  very 
heart  of  a  stable  world  must  be  a  community 
of  nations  sharing  common  goals,  common 
ideals,  and  a  common  perspective  of  how  to 
deal  with  problems  and  threats  confronting 
us. 

New  relationships  with  countries  with 
different  systems  and  ideologies  are  only 
possible  if  old  relationships  with  allies  re- 
main strong.  A  central  goal  of  our  foreign 
policy  must  be  to  strengthen  cooperative  en- 
deavors with  a  unifying  Europe  and  to  revi- 
talize Atlantic  ties.  Success  in  building  a  sta- 
ble and  creative  world  order  will  be  measured 
in  many  respects  by  the  progress  we  achieve 
in  preserving  and  enhancing  cooperation 
among  the  great  democracies. 

Second,  over  the  next  25  years  I  believe 


the  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  determine  more 
than  any  other  single  factor  whether  our 
hopes  for  peace  and  stability  in  the  world 
are  realized.  This  is  not  intended  to  dero- 
gate from  the  fact  that  since  World  War  II 
about  100  countries  have  come  into  being 
and  want  a  piece  of  the  action.  We  know 
there  cannot  be  a  peaceful  world  unless  most 
of  the  nations  feel  they  have  a  share  in  it. 
But  our  relations  with  the  Soviets  are  key. 

Our  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
once  characterized  simply  by  the  degree  of 
hostility,  is  now  defined  by  a  complex  mix- 
ture of  competition  and  cooperation.  Detente 
— the  relaxation  of  tensions  and  the  exercise 
of  mutual  restraint — is  an  imperative  in  a 
nuclear  world.  From  the  ideological  point 
of  view,  there  can  be  no  compromise.  How- 
ever, coexistence  of  two  essentially  different 
social  systems  is  the  essential  element  of 
world  peace  in  the  next  quarter  century. 
There  is  simply  no  rational  alternative  to  the 
pursuit  of  a  relaxation  of  tensions.  For  this 
reason,  we  are  engaged  with  the  Soviets  in 
an  unprecedented  range  of  negotiations,  such 
as  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks, 
Mutual  Balanced  Force  Reduction  negotia- 
tions, and  the  European  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation,  which  address  the 
hard  political  and  security  issues  confront- 
ing us  and  which  seek  to  provide  greater 
stability.  There  is  continuing  need  from  now 
to  the  end  of  the  century  of  a  system  of  secu- 
rity which  our  peoples  can  support  and 
which  our  adversaries  will  respect  in  a 
period  of  lessened  tension. 

Third,  over  the  next  25  years  Asia  will 
increasingly  shape  global  hopes  for  peace 
and  security.  Half  of  mankind  lives  in  Asia. 
The  interests  of  four  of  the  world's  powers 
intersect  in  the  Pacific.  Three  times  in  a 
single  generation  this  nation  has  been  drawn 
into  Asian  conflict.  It  is  important  that  the 
region  continue  to  evolve  in  the  direction  of 
greater  stability  and  increased  cooperation, 
that  the  major  powers  respect  each  other's 
legitimate  interests,  and  that  the  United 
States  and  China  continue  to  deepen  mutual 
understanding  and  deepen  our  ties.   There 
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cannot  be  a  stable  peace  in  Asia,  or  in  the 
world,  without  a  pattern  of  peaceful  inter- 
national relationships  that  includes  this 
powerful  and  talented  nation. 

Fourth,  over  the  next  25  years  there  will 
continue  to  be  local  flash  points  which  could 
ignite  world  war  if  steps  are  not  taken  now 
to  defuse  them.  The  Arab-Israeli  dispute  is 
a  prime  example. 

The  Middle  East  problem  is  one  that  has 
occupied  my  attention  for  many  years.  For 
too  long,  the  peoples  of  the  area  have  been 
locked  in  incessant  struggle,  a  cycle  of  wars 
followed  by  uneasy  cease-fires,  followed  again 
by  bloodshed  and  tragedy.  Thus  two  peoples 
were  thrown  together  in  what  history  will 
undoubtedly  recall  not  as  a  series  of  wars 
but  as  one  long  war  broken  by  occasional 
armistices  and  temporary  cease-fires.  It  has 
been  a  history  of  lost  opportunities. 

The  interests  and  concerns  of  two  global 
powers  meet  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  an  area 
of  vital  interest  to  the  United  States.  A  stable 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  world  requires  a 
stable  and  durable  settlement  in  the  Middle 
East.  When  war  came  again  to  the  Middle 
East  in  October  1973,  we  had  two  immedi- 
ate objectives:  First,  to  bring  about  a  cease- 
fire and,  second,  to  do  so  in  a  manner  that 
would  leave  us  in  a  position  to  play  a  con- 
structive role  with  both  the  Arabs  and 
Israelis  in  shaping  a  more  secure  peace.  It 
was  evident  that  the  search  for  peace  would 
be  arduous  and  that  a  lasting  settlement 
could  only  be  approached  through  a  series 
of  limited  steps  in  which  the  settlement  of 
any  particular  issue  would  not  be  dependent 
upon  the  settlement  of  all  issues.  What  have 
we  accomplished? 

— For  the  most  part,  but  not  entirely,  the 
guns  are  silent.  Disengagement  agreements 
between  Israel  and  Egypt  and  Israel  and 
Syria  in  1974  have  been  completed.  They 
have  provided  more  time  to  explore  further 
possibilities  for  practical  progress  toward 
peace;  they  were  important  first  steps. 

— We  have  demonstrated  that  the  United 
States  can  maintain  its  support  for  Israel's 
survival  and  security  and  have  relations  of 


understanding  with  Arab  nations.  This  will 
require  careful  and  continuous  nurturing. 
We  have  helped  both  the  Arabs  and  Israelis 
to  move  at  least  the  first  difficult  steps  to- 
ward mutual  accommodation.  The  situation 
was  defused  somewhat;  however,  the  risk 
of  renewal  of  hostilities  remains  unless  more 
progress  can  be  made. 

— The  focus  of  discussion  is  still  on  prog- 
ress on  a  step-by-step  basis  toward  peace. 
This  was  made  possible  because  most  of  the 
countries  in  the  area  have  adopted  a  more 
moderate  course.  Instead  of  concentrating 
solely  on  preparations  for  war,  a  number 
have  demonstrated  that  they  are  ready  to 
consider,  however  tentatively,  the  possible 
fruits  of  peace.  Most  of  the  people  of  the 
Middle  East  are  plain  tired  and  fed  up  with 
the  cycle  of  violence  and  counterviolence  and 
recurrent  wars,  and  the  October  1973  war 
changed  the  objective  conditions  in  the  area. 
The  Arabs  no  longer  feel  they  need  to  go  to 
negotiations  weak  and  with  head  bowed; 
the  1973  war  in  their  eyes  erased  the  shame 
of  the  1967  war.  And  in  Israel  the  shock  and 
trauma  of  the  October  war  gave  new  impetus 
to  support  for  negotiations. 

— We  are  convinced  that  there  must  be 
further  stages  in  the  diplomatic  process. 
While  in  a  sense  it  will  be  even  more  difficult 
as  we  approach  the  more  fundamental  issues 
of  an  overall  settlement,  it  is  also  true  that 
each  step  creates  a  new  situation  that  may 
make  it  less  difficult  to  envisage  further 
steps.  To  this  end,  discussions  with  both 
sides  are  being  actively  pursued,  the  most 
recent  being  those  held  with  Israeli  Foreign 
Minister  Allon  in  Washington  last  week. 
These  talks  were  useful,  and  while  a  number 
of  key  problems  remain  to  be  solved,  some 
progress  was  made  in  defining  a  conceptual 
framework  for  the  next  stage  of  the  nego- 
tiating process. 

— In  sum,  quiet  diplomacy  is  proceeding, 
and  we  remain  cautiously  hopeful  that  fur- 
ther practical  progress  is  possible.  If  there 
is  to  be  peace  and  stability  over  the  next 
quarter  century,  this  problem  must  be  solved. 

Fifth,  over  the  next  25  years  the  imbal- 
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ance  between  limited  resources  and  unlimited 
demand  will  continue  and  intensify  the  eco- 
nomic challenge  before  us.  The  temptation 
for  nations  to  seek  selfish  advantage  will  be 
great.  It  is  essential  that  the  international 
community  respond  to  the  challenges  of  en- 
ergy, food,  and  inflation  with  a  collaborative 
approach. 

As  for  our  participation  in  meeting  the 
energy  crisis,  President  Ford  has  put  forward 
the  administration's  energy  program  with 
a  view  to  ending  vulnerability  to  economic 
disruption  by  foreign  suppliers  by  1985.  We 
cannot  afford  to  mortgage  our  security  and 
economy  to  outside  forces.  There  can  be  no 
solution  without  consumer  cooperation  and 
solidarity.  Equally,  it  is  essential  that  there 
be  a  constructive  consumer-producer  dia- 
logue and  that  the  rhetoric  of  confrontation 
give  way  to  the  reality  of  interdependence. 
The  former  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to 
the  latter.  Assistant  Secretary  Hartman  has 
addressed  these  issues  in  detail  this  morn- 
ing. I  will  only  say  that  the  sacrifices  will 
be  required  by  us  all — sacrifices  which  I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  are  ready  to  make 
in  the  overall  interest  of  all  citizens. 

The  food  problem  also  is  an  important  as- 
pect of  global  interdependence.  The  fact  is 
that  food  production  has  not  matched  popu- 
lation growth.  In  our  food  assistance  pro- 
gram, i.e.,  our  Public  Law  480  program,  we 
are  making  a  major  effort  approaching  al- 
most $1.5  billion.  It  is  true  that  we  give  some 
of  this  food  aid  to  countries  with  which  we 
have  important  political  relationships.  How- 
ever, there  and  elsewhere  the  greater  part 
of  our  food  assistance  goes  for  humanitarian 
purposes. 

At  the  World  Food  Conference  in  Rome 
last  November,  the  United  States  set  forth 
a  comprehensive  program  to  meet  man's 
needs  foi  ^ood.  But  we  cannot  do  it  alone; 
it  is  global.  No  aspect  of  American  foreign 
policy  over  the  past  generation  has  had 
greatc-  support  than  our  effort  to  help  avert 
starvation  and  increase  the  poorer  countries' 
production  of  food.  This  is  not  only  in  the 
best  tradition  of  America's  humanitarian 
concerns  but  is  essential  to  the  stability  of 
the    entire    world,    for    the    gap    between 


what  the  poorest  countries  produce  and 
what  they  need  is  growing.  It  will  require 
increased  food  production  by  us  but  also 
by  others  as  well — developed  as  well  as  de- 
veloping nations.  Reserves  will  be  needed, 
and  financing.  It  will  require  more  deter- 
mined efforts  on  the  population  problem. 
There  can  be  no  real  stability  in  the  world 
unless  this  problem  is  solved. 

Sixth,  over  the  next  quarter  of  a  century 
the  success  or  failure  of  international  insti- 
tutions such  as  the  United  Nations  to  meet 
global  challenges  will  be  of  significant  im- 
portance. Any  balanced  assessment  of  the 
world  organization  must  take  into  account 
its   capacities   as   well   as  its  limitations. 

We  overestimated  the  potential  of  the 
United  Nations  at  its  birth  in  1945.  We 
tended  to  view  the  creation  of  this  institu- 
tion as  synonymous  with  solutions  to  the 
problems.  We  know  better  today.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  exercise  care  not  to 
underestimate  its  positive  contributions  to 
peace.  The  United  Nations  is  not  an  entity 
apart  from  its  membership.  The  U.N.'s  im- 
perfections mirror  the  imperfections  of  the 
world  in  which  the  United  Nations  operates. 
Power  and  responsibility  in  the  now-inflated 
General  Assembly  of  138  is  out  of  kilter; 
bloc  voting  has  become  all  too  frequent ;  pro- 
grams are  all  too  often  voted  which  strain 
available  resources;  political  issues  have 
tended  to  deflect  the  work  of  many  of  the 
specialized  agencies.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  U.N.  peacekeeping 
forces  are  playing  an  indispensable  role  in 
such  trouble  spots  as  Cyprus  and  the  Middle 
East;  the  U.N.  Development  Program  has 
been  over  the  years  an  unheralded  success  in 
helping  smaller  countries  unharness  and 
utilize  their  resources  for  the  benefit  of  their 
peoples.  The  U.N.  specialized  agencies  are 
helping  make  a  global  attack  on  the  global 
problems  of  food,  environment,  population, 
and  health.  They  are  part  of  the  broad  effort 
of  the  international  community  in  attacking 
the  underlying  root  causes  of  war — poverty, 
disease,  social  maladjustments. 

These  are  meaningful  contributions  to 
peace.  It  is  not  in  our  interest  to  turn  our 
back    on   the    United    Nations,    despite    its 
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obvious  shortcomings  and  our  understand- 
able disappointments.  Picking  up  our  mar- 
bles and  going  home  would  only  leave  the 
United  Nations  in  the  hands  of  our  adver- 
saries to  shape  it  in  their  own  image.  In 
short,  for  the  next  quarter  century,  there 
is  no  real  alternative  but  to  redouble  our 
efforts  to  help  assure  responsible  and  respon- 
sive decisions  in  the  U.N.  system;  for  to 
try  to  create  something  new  from  scratch 
would  be  doomed  to  fail,  leaving  the  inter- 
national community  weaker  rather  than 
stronger  to  cope  with  meaningful  issues  of 
the  future. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  conclude  with  an  ob- 
servation closer  to  home.  Our  foreign 
policy,  to  be  effective,  must  rest  on  a  broad 
national  base  and  reflect  a  shared  com- 
munity of  values.  This  does  not  mean 
rubberstamping,  and  we  cannot  expect 
unanimity.  Responsible  people  obviously 
will  continue  to  have  serious  differences. 
We  are  in  danger,  I  believe,  of  being  overly 
critical  of  ourselves,  overly  introspective. 
We  have  to  recapture  the  habit  of  concen- 
trating on  what  binds  us  together.  It  is 
essential  in  the  present  environment  that 
we  work  together  to  shape  a  broad  con- 
sensus, a  new  unity,  a  renewed  trust,  and 
fresh  confidence. 

In  this  respect,  the  relationship  between 
the  executive  and  the  Legislature  is  criti- 
cal. America  can  only  take  the  initiatives 
required  to  protect  its  interests  if  we  make 
a  new  start  here  at  home.  A  new  Congress 
and  a  new  administration  present  us  with 
that  opportunity.  If  both  branches  of  the 
new  government  engage  in  a  serious  dia- 
logue, a  new  consensus  can  be  reached. 

It  is  essential  also  that  a  dialogue  be  re- 
established between  the  public  and  the 
government,  for  it  is  through  such  a  proc- 
ess that  confidence  in  our  institutions  can 
in  time  be  restored.  The  most  important 
task  we  have  in  foreign  policy  is  to  see 
that  it  is  anchored  in  the  support  of  the  en- 
tire American  people,  and  that  can  only 
be  accomplished  through  the  free  and  open 
exchange  of  ideas.  As  Adlai  Stevenson  once 
stated:  In  a  democracy,  "Government  can- 
not be  stronger  or  more  tough-minded  than 


its  people.  It  cannot  be  more  inflexibly 
committed  to  the  task  than  they.  It  can- 
not be  wiser  than  the  people." 

As  we  prepare  to  celebrate  America's 
bicentennial,  I  hope  we  can  all  engage  our- 
selves in  the  critical  effort  to  build  a  better 
future.  We  are  a  healthy  country  capable 
of  dealing  with  these  problems,  and  I  would 
urge  each  of  you — important  leaders  of 
the  community — to  approach  these  prob- 
lems in  a  hopeful  spirit. 


Secretary  Kissinger  Gives  Dinner 
Honoring  Visiting  Sultan  of  Oman 

His  Majesty  Sultan  Qaboos  bin  Sa'id  of 
Oman  made  a  private  visit  to  the  United 
States  January  9-11.  Following  is  an  ex- 
change of  toasts  between  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger and  Sultan  Qaboos  at  a  dinner  at  the 
Department  of  State  on  January  9. 

Press  release  11   dated   January   10 

SECRETARY  KISSINGER 

Your  Majesty,  Excellencies:  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  welcome  His  Majesty  on  his 
first  visit  to  the  United  States.  Since  this  is 
a  very  special  occasion,  we  have  spared  him 
the  usual  treatment  by  bureaus,  which  is 
to  give  our  visiting  guest  a  toast — which  I 
dare  not  deliver — giving  him  the  choice  of 
responding  to  something  he  has  read  or  to 
something  he  has  heard. 

But  Your  Majesty  comes  from  an  area 
that  is  very  much  on  our  minds  and  from  a 
country  with  which  our  relationships  go 
back,  as  it  turns  out,  140  years. 

The  Middle  East  is,  of  course,  an  area 
very  much  in  the  news  and  with  very 
many  tensions,  and  also  it  contains  many 
of  the  resources  on  which  the  economy  of 
the  whole  world  depends.  But  it  also  con- 
tains many  states  that  are  not  directly  part 
of  the  political  conflicts  and  whose  share  in 
the  energy  problem  is  not  of  the  largest 
magnitude.  And  nevertheless  their  future 
depends  on  the  security  of  the  whole  area 
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and  their  progress  depends  on  the  ability 
of  all  the  nations  to  work  out  relationships 
based  on  cooperation  and  conciliation. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
we  will  do  our  utmost  to  promote  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  on  the  basis  of  justice  and 
taking  into  account  the  aspirations  of  all 
of  the  peoples.  And  we  want  to  promote  an 
international  economic  order  which  is  nego- 
tiated cooperatively,  in  which  producers  and 
consumers  will  realize  that  their  joint  wel- 
fare requires  understanding  by  both  sides. 

But,  finally,  we  also  take  a  strong  interest 
in  the  independence  and  sovereignty  and 
progress  of  our  old  friends,  such  as  His 
Majesty,  who  faces  in  his  own  country  some 
pressures  from  his  neighbors  and  who 
nevertheless  has  striven  successfully  to 
bring  development  and  progress  and  con- 
ciliation to  his  people  and  to  his  neighbors. 

We  have  had  very  warm  and  friendly 
and  useful  talks  this  afternoon,  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  opportunity  to  continue  them 
tomorrow. 

So  this  visit  by  His  Majesty  reflects  the 
intense  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
peace  and  progress  in  the  Middle  East  and 
our  dedication  to  the  friendly  relations  be- 
tween Oman  and  the  United  States. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  you  all  to  join  me 
in  drinking  to  the  health,  long  life,  of  our 
honored  guest:  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  of 
Oman. 

HIS  MAJESTY  SULTAN  QABOOS  BIN  SA'ID 

Mr.  Secretary,  distinguished  guests:  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  visiting  the  United  States, 
to  acquaint  myself  with  its  friendly  people 
and  its  distinguished  leadership. 

We  appreciate  the  great  efforts  your 
country  is  making,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  the 
sake  of  bringing  about  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  and  we  have  pro- 
found hope  that  your  efforts  will  be  success- 
ful. 

The  relations  between  Oman  and  the 
United  States,  as  you  just  mentioned,  Mr. 
Secretary,  go  back  to  many  years.  Indeed, 
Oman  was  among  the  first  Arab  states  to 
have  relations  with  your  great  country. 


My  visit  today  is  but  an  expression  of  our 
desire  for  the  continuation  of  our  long- 
standing good  ties  and  also  our  hope  that 
these  ties  would  be  strengthened  even  more 
in  the  future  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  our 
two  countries. 

We  realize,  as  you  do,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
stability  and  peace  in  the  world  cannot  be 
achieved  and  strengthened  without  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  all  nations,  in  coping  in  a 
positive  and  cooperative  spirit  with  con- 
temporary world  problems,  in  particular  the 
Middle  East  conflict,  where  our  joint  hope 
for  a  just  and  lasting  peace  is  unfortu- 
nately yet  to  be  realized. 

We  are  aware,  also,  of  the  serious  eco- 
nomic problems  which  the  world  is  faced 
with.  But  we  are  convinced  at  the  same  time 
that  no  matter  what  the  differences  in  the 
viewpoints  regarding  causes  of  the  existing 
economic  problems,  logical  and  sound  solu- 
tions to  these  problems  could  only  come 
through  negotiation  and  not  through  con- 
frontation— which  would  only  aggravate 
the  world  economic  conditions. 

As  we  mentioned  this  afternoon  during 
our  meeting  with  His  Excellency  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  I  would  like  to 
repeat,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  Oman,  though  a 
developing  country,  is  determined  to  fully 
devote  its  efforts  and  utilize  its  natural  re- 
sources to  promote  its  economic  development 
and  thereby  raise  the  standards  of  living  of 
its  people. 

In  our  endeavors  to  achieve  these  goals, 
we  shall  seek  the  assistance  and  avail  our- 
selves of  the  experience  of  friendly  ad- 
vanced nations — among  which  we  hold  the 
United  States  in  high  regard. 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  Mr.  Secretary, 
I  would  like  to  share  your  hope  for  a  greater 
and  more  dedicated  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  all  nations  toward  strengthening  world 
peace  and  stability  and  promoting  economic 
prosperity  for  peoples  of  all  nations. 

Our  own  endeavors  to  contribute  to  the 
realization  of  this  noble  hope  shall  never 
cease. 

Gentlemen,  now  I  propose  a  toast  to  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  the  United 
States. 
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The  Energy  Crisis  and  Efforts  To  Assure  Its  Solution 


Address  by  Arthur  A.  Hartman 
Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs  J 


I  thank  you  for  your  very  warm  welcome. 
The  interest  displayed  by  San  Diego  in  this 
conference  gives  evidence  of  the  close  in- 
volvement of  this  community  in  the  foreign 
policy  process;  that  process  today  is  very 
close  to  home  indeed.  With  international 
events  now  more  than  ever  intimately  re- 
lated to  the  activities  of  our  daily  lives,  such 
involvement  is  more  essential  than  ever.  If 
any  of  us  have  wishfully  believed  that  the 
process  of  detente  and  a  less  active  Ameri- 
can role  in  many  areas  of  the  world  have 
cushioned  us  from  the  impact  of  foreign 
developments,  we  must  surely  see  that  the 
energy  crisis  has  disabused  us  of  this  pipe- 
dream. 

As  President  Ford  put  it  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  address  last  week: 

At  no  time  in  our  peacetime  history  has  the  state 
of  the  nation  depended  more  heavily  on  the  state 
of  the  world;  and  seldom,  if  ever,  has  the  state  of 
the  world  depended  more  heavily  on  the  state  of 
our  nation. 

This  fact — the  close  and  inevitable  inter- 
relationship between  foreign  and  domestic 
developments — forms  the  all-important  back- 
drop to  the  issue  I  would  like  to  address 
today:  The  impact  of  the  energy  crisis  and 
the  need  for  cooperative  efforts  to  assure  its 
solution — cooperative  efforts  both  nationally 
and  internationally. 

In  April  1973,  prior  to  the  onset  of  the  oil 


crisis  in  October,  Secretary  Kissinger  called 
for  a  creative  effort  to  meet  the  new  chal- 
lenges faced  by  the  world's  major  industrial 
powers.  He  recalled  the  security  and  eco- 
nomic challenges  that  had  been  successfully 
met  in  the  immediate  post-World  War  II 
period,  and  he  foresaw  that  without  similar 
common  programs  the  freedom  of  all  our 
nations  could  once  more  be  put  in  jeopardy. 
Mastering  our  fate  domestically  or  inter- 
nationally requires  an  act  of  political  will, 
and  it  was  that  act  of  will  that  he  called  for. 

It  took  us  a  year  of  what  seemed  unneces- 
sary bickering  to  produce  a  declaration  of 
principles  with  our  Atlantic  allies.2  But 
those  discussions  about  the  meaning  of  con- 
sultations and  the  necessity  for  common 
action  to  govern  the  detente  process  and 
maintain  our  security  also  produced  new  in- 
sights into  the  interrelationships  of  the 
economies  of  Europe,  North  America,  and 
Japan.  It  took  the  concrete  illustration  of 
the  energy  crisis  resulting  from  the  October 
war  in  the  Middle  East  to  remove  once  and 
for  all  the  illusory  search  for  go-it-alone 
policies. 

Without  exception,  the  industrialized  na- 
tions of  the  non-Communist  world  now  stand 
face  to  face  with  the  extraordinary  economic 
problem  of  burgeoning  rates  of  inflation  in 
the  midst  of  deepening  recession.  This  un- 
precedented situation — in  large  measure  a 
product  of  the  international  energy  crisis — 


1  Made  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  Jan.  23  before  a 
regional  foreign  policy  conference  cosponsored  by 
the  World  Affairs  Council  of  San  Diego  and  the 
Department  of  State  (text  from  press  release  26). 


2  For  text  of  the  Declaration  on  Atlantic  Relations 
adopted  by  the  ministerial  meeting  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  at  Ottawa  on  June  19,  1974,  see 
Bulletin  of  July  8,  1974,  p.  42. 
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continues  to  be  aggravated  by  oil  prices, 
which  are  today  four  times  higher  than  they 
were  just  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 

The  mounting  bill  for  oil  imports  has  put 
a  severe  strain  on  the  external  accounts  of 
all  consumer  countries  as  well  as  on  the 
political  cohesion  of  many  nations.  For  some, 
the  cumulative  financial  debt  will  rapidly 
become  unsustainable  unless  a  cooperative 
answer  is  found  to  the  problem  of  world 
petroleum  markets. 

The  24-nation  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD), 
comprised  of  advanced  industrialized  coun- 
tries, warned  in  its  semiannual  survey  is- 
sued last  month  that,  based  on  existing  poli- 
cies, its  member  nations  could  be  headed  for 
the  deepest  and  longest  recession  since  the 
1930's,  with  lower  production  and  growing 
unemployment  continuing  into  1976.  The  in- 
dustrial democracies  face  a  test,  the  report 
concluded,  "probably  unprecedented  outside 
time  of  war."  Without  concerted  and  effec- 
tive remedial  action,  the  Organization  feared 
that  the  economic  slippage  could  develop  into 
an  avalanche. 

Central  U.S.  Role  in  World  Economy 

This  gloomy  picture  has  transformed  in- 
ternational economic  problems  from  arcane 
matters  dealt  with  by  obscure  experts  into 
the  central  foreign  policy  issue  of  the  day. 
Nor  are  economic  and  political  issues  easily 
separable.  Quite  clearly,  the  strength  of 
particular  Western  European  economies  re- 
lates directly  to  the  internal  political 
strength  of  the  nations  involved  and  there- 
fore the  strength  and  cohesion  of  the  NATO 
alliance.  Similarly,  the  tremendous  new  eco- 
nomic leverage  now  available  to  some  oil- 
producing  countries  has  a  potential  impact 
on  the  course  of  events  in  the  Middle  East. 

Nor  are  the  poorer  nations  of  the  world 
spared  the  impact  of  the  crisis.  The  addi- 
tional squeeze  on  some  developing  countries, 
whose  weak  economies  were  already  under 
stress,  poses  a  specter  of  economic  collapse 
and  starvation. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  solutions 
must  link  our  objectives  at  home  to  our  ob- 


jectives abroad.  They  must  be  posed  in 
terms  of  both  domestic  and  international 
goals : 

— We  must  combat  rising  unemployment 
while  dampening  inflation  at  home. 

— We  in  the  United  States  must  work  to 
reduce  substantially  our  external  oil  bill, 
which  increased  by  about  $16  billion  in  1974 
to  a  total  of  about  $25  billion. 

— We  must  continue  to  insure  the  eco- 
nomic strength  and  political  cohesion  of  the 
Western  alliance. 

— We  must  seek  to  avoid  severe  disrup- 
tion in  those  developing  countries  seriously 
affected  by  the  oil  crisis. 

The  President's  state  of  the  Union  and 
energy  messages  provide  a  clear  and  force- 
ful set  of  proposals  designed  to  meet  these 
ends.  The  domestic  aspects  of  these  pro- 
posals will  be  considered  in  the  context  of 
their  impact  on  all  strata  of  our  national 
economy.  The  international  dimension,  in 
addition,  must  be  pursued  to  a  large  degree 
in  concert  with  other  nations,  most  particu- 
larly the  industrialized  countries  of  North 
America,  Western  Europe,  and  Japan. 

These  nations  hold  in  their  hands  the  cen- 
tral responsibility  for  a  prosperous  world 
economic  system.  If  our  economies  slide, 
others  will  be  drawn  down  also.  America's 
central  role  as  the  industrial  base  of  the 
world  economy  imposes  a  special  burden  of 
leadership  and  example  upon  us.  With  our 
gross  national  product  comprising  close  to 
half  of  the  total  GNP  of  the  non-Communist 
world,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the  meas- 
ures we  take  to  cure  our  domestic  economic 
ills  are  of  intense  concern  to  others. 

Given  this  high  degree  of  interdependence 
among  advanced  economies,  as  well  as  the 
evolving  interrelationships  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  European  Community  as  they 
work  at  building  a  more  integrated  Euro- 
pean political  structure,  the  nature  of  the 
economic  ties  among  us  takes  on  great  sensi- 
tivity and  importance. 

In  this  connection,  you  may  have  heard 
talk  about  the  concept  of  "trilateralism" 
among  industrialized  countries.  There  are 
indeed    three    concentrations    of    industrial 
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power  in  the  non-Communist  world — that  of 
Western  Europe,  North  America,  and  Japan. 
But  beyond  that,  the  relation  is  anything  but 
a  neat  geometric  design.  It  is  rather  an  intri- 
cate set  of  interrelationships  and  interde- 
pendencies.  It  rests  on  a  base  of  shared 
political  objectives  and,  of  course,  includes 
the  Atlantic  alliance,  which  has  represented 
the  principal  cornerstone  of  Western  secu- 
rity for  214  decades. 


Common  Action  on  the  Energy  Crisis 

The  energy  crisis  is  the  most  severe  test 
of  the  fabric  of  this  alliance  since  it  was 
formed.  The  Atlantic  nations,  together  with 
Japan,  must  not  only  stand  firm  but  take  the 
necessary  collective  action  to  overcome  the 
albatross  of  energy  dependence  that  weighs 
so  heavily  on  our  future.  A  significant  de- 
gree of  unanimity  is  required.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  prospects  for  such  common 
action  in  the  face  of  the  current  threat  to 
the  world  economy  are  now  perceptibly 
brighter  than  they  were  when  Secretary 
Kissinger  first  called  for  that  creative  effort 
to  assert  our  common  political  will. 

In  the  period  between  the  Middle  East  war 
of  October  1973  and  last  February  when  the 
Washington  Energy  Conference  took  place, 
a  go-it-alone  atmosphere  prevailed,  with  a 
number  of  Western  nations  scrambling  to 
protect  their  independent  sources  of  supply. 
Mistrust  and  bickering  continued  over  the 
concept  and  procedures  for  consultations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Europe.  And  at 
the  Washington  Energy  Conference  itself, 
there  was  an  acrimonious  and  much  publi- 
cized split  with  the  French  which  left  an 
unfortunate  residue  of  ill  feeling. 

Coming  back  from  that  nadir  of  political 
relationships  a  year  ago,  and  demonstrating 
not  only  an  impressive  resilience  but  also  a 
renewed  spirit  of  constructive  compromise, 
we  and  our  partners  in  Europe  and  Japan 
have  moved  together  in  a  number  of  impor- 
tant respects: 

— Last  May  the  OECD  adopted  an  impor- 
tant new  trade  pledge  to  avoid  a  self-defeat- 
ing series  of  new  trade  restrictions  to  offset 


the  oil  deficit  in  one  OECD  country  at  the 
expense  of  others. 

— Practical  steps  were  taken  to  improve 
the  consultative  procedure  between  the 
European  Community  and  the  United  States. 

— As  a  followup  to  the  Washington 
Energy  Conference,  a  new  International 
Energy  Agency  was  established  under  the 
auspices  of  the  OECD.  This  new  Agency  is 
based  on  a  common  commitment  by  major 
consumers  to  respond  jointly  in  any  future 
emergency  or  embargo  situation.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  enables  the  countries  in- 
volved to  build  up  their  oil  stocks,  to  take 
mandatory  measures  curtailing  demand,  and 
to  pool  available  resources.  The  Agency  will 
also  act  as  the  principal  forum  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  broader  energy  strategy. 

— An  unusual  series  of  summit  meetings 
among  leaders  of  the  major  industrialized 
countries  has  taken  place,  leading,  I  am  con- 
vinced, to  a  considerably  higher  level  of 
confidence  and  understanding.  In  recent 
months,  President  Ford  has  discussed  domes- 
tic and  international  economic  issues  with 
the  heads  of  government  of  Italy,  Canada, 
Japan,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
and  France.  The  Martinique  meeting  with 
French  President  Giscard  d'Estaing  was 
marked  by  a  new  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
frankness.  The  United  States  and  France 
have  common  objectives  in  the  energy  field 
and  in  economic  policies  generally,  and  we 
look  forward  to  continued  close  consultation 
and  joint  enterprise  with  France  in  the 
period  ahead.  Later  this  month,  the  Presi- 
dent will  also  meet  with  Prime  Minister 
Wilson  of  Great  Britain.  The  very  serious 
expressions  of  concern  about  the  necessity 
for  common  action  to  avoid  world  recession 
expressed  during  these  meetings  had,  I  am 
certain,  an  important  influence  on  subse- 
quent decisions  reached  within  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  governments  of  these 
other  countries. 

— The  international  financial  system  has 
made  substantial  progress  in  moving  us  to- 
ward financial  solidarity  by  assuring  that 
necessary  funds  are  available  to  countries  in 
need  of  help  in  funding  their  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits.  At  the  suggestion  of  Secre- 
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tary  Kissinger  and  OECD  Secretary  General 
Emile  van  Lennep,  it  was  agreed  just  last 
week  at  meetings  in  Washington  to  create 
a  special  new  $25  billion  facility.  This  fund 
would  serve  as  a  financial  safety  net  for 
OECD  member  nations.  It  would  be  available 
to  finance  the  deficits  of  countries  experienc- 
ing difficulties  until  such  time  as  longer 
term  policies  designed  to  respond  to  the  oil 
crisis  are  in  effect. 

Long-Term  Strategy  for  Reducing  Oil  Imports 

Although  this  series  of  actions  consti- 
tutes, I  believe,  a  very  solid  list  of  accom- 
plishments, it  represents  only  a  beginning 
in  the  solution  of  the  international  oil  prob- 
lem. Any  long-term  strategy  for  dealing  with 
the  energy  crisis  must  reduce  the  depend- 
ence of  industrialized  countries  on  imported 
oil.  Only  by  means  of  reduced  dependence 
can  consumer  countries  stem  the  steady  out- 
ward flow  of  funds  and  the  accumulation  of  a 
staggering  financial  debt  to  producer  coun- 
tries. This  massive  debt  is  currently  running 
at  a  rate  of  some  $40  billion  a  year  for  the 
OECD  countries  and  another  $20  billion  for 
less  developed  countries,  for  an  annual  total 
of  about  $60  billion  per  year. 

Only  by  reducing  their  dependency  can 
the  industrialized  countries  establish  a  stable 
and  equitable  long-term  relationship  with 
the  producing  countries.  Along  with  our 
partners  in  the  International  Energy 
Agency,  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  develop- 
ing methods  to  achieve  this  goal.  Among  the 
latter  are  coordinated  programs  of  energy 
conservation  to  make  possible  a  reduced  de- 
mand for  oil,  and  accelerated  development 
of  existing  fossil  fuel  resources  available 
outside  of  the  nations  belonging  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries, and  concerted  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  on  new  forms  of  energy. 

Instituting  this  program  will  not  by  any 
means  be  easy.  It  will  require,  among  other 
things,  strong  internal  measures  in  all  con- 
sumer nations — measures  not  calculated  to 
be  domestically  popular.  Included,  in  other 
words,  are  programs  that  will  be  tough  medi- 
cine  to   swallow   politically   but   which    the 


public  of  all  our  countries  will  see  as  the 
necessary  underpinning  of  efforts  to  control 
their  destinies. 

Putting  these  measures  into  effect  will 
also  take  time.  The  OECD  has  recently  fore- 
cast that  by  1985  its  member  countries  can 
reduce  dependence  on  imported  oil  to  20 
percent  of  total  energy  consumption.  For 
our  part,  the  President  has  announced  our 
intention  to  reduce  U.S.  imports  of  oil  by  1 
million  barrels  per  day  by  the  end  of  1975. 
In  addition,  we  expect  further  to  reduce 
imports  by  2  million  barrels  per  day  by  the 
end  of  1977.  These  initiatives  are  not  being 
taken  in  isolation.  We  are  seeking  an  equita- 
ble sharing  of  this  burden  with  other  indus- 
trial nations. 

The  institution  of  measures  to  gain  self- 
sufficiency  can  and  must  be  accelerated  by 
the  new  programs  we  are  developing.  In  the 
interim,  we  must  rely  on  joint  financial  ar- 
rangements to  insure  that  each  consumer 
economy  can  survive  the  current  trade  im- 
balance caused  by  high  oil  prices. 

Let  me  underline,  however,  this  basic  fact : 
There  is  available  no  acceptable  alternative 
to  the  long-term  strategy  I  have  outlined. 
To  continue  to  import  large  quantities  of  oil 
at  current  high  prices  will,  sooner  or  later, 
run  some  consumer  countries  into  insol- 
vency; they  simply  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
pay  for  needed  oil  imports,  and  this  will  lead 
to  collapse  of  their  industrial  structure  and 
to  political  turmoil. 

The  United  States  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
first  to  reach  such  a  point.  Our  basic  eco- 
nomic and  political  structure  is  too  sound, 
and  we  have  a  large  enough  reserve  of  oil 
and  other  fossil  fuels  to  sustain  ourselves. 
But  this  fact  should  not  make  us  complacent. 
Given  the  interdependence  of  our  economies, 
we  have  good  reason  to  make  sure  a  finan- 
cial collapse  does  not  happen  anywhere.  The  ' 
breakdown  of  any  industrialized  democracy 
would  constitute  an  immediate  threat  to  our 
national  interests.  It  would  have  adverse 
consequences  on  our  trade  and  investments. 
It  could  seriously  damage  the  NATO  alli- 
ance. And  certainly  it  would  gravely  threaten 
the  entire  international  structure  of  peace 
that   we   have   struggled   so   laboriously   to 
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construct.  If  we  work  together  with  other 
industrialized  nations,  such  calamities  need 
not  come  about.  I  am  confident  that  with  the 
momentum  that  now  exists,  our  negotiations 
with  our  Western  European  partners  and 
Japan  will  soon  produce  results. 

Although  some  have  urged  an  immediate 
meeting  of  producer  and  consumer  countries, 
we  have  consistently  taken  the  view  that 
such  a  multilateral  conference  cannot  be  pro- 
ductive until  the  consumers  first  consolidate 
their  own  positions.  Otherwise,  various  dis- 
agreements would  simply  be  repeated  and 
recorded  at  the  conference  itself  with  little 
or  no  productive  result. 

The  United  States  has,  instead,  urged  a 
procedure  involving  four  interrelated  se- 
quential stages:  First,  the  establishment  of 
concerted  programs  among  consumers  in  the 
fields  of  conservation,  accelerated  develop- 
ment of  alternate  energy  sources,  and  finan- 
cial solidarity;  second,  the  convening  of  a 
preparatory  meeting  with  producers  to  de- 
velop the  agenda  and  procedures  for  a  con- 
sumer-producer conference — the  preparatory 
meeting  is  tentatively  targeted  for  March — 
third,  the  preparation  of  common  consumer 
positions  on  the  agenda  items  for  the  con- 
ference; and,  finally,  the  holding  of  a  con- 
sumer-producer conference. 

The  sequence  was  agreed  to  by  President 
Giscard  d'Estaing  and  President  Ford  at 
their  Martinique  meeting  and  was  also  en- 
dorsed at  a  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  International  Energy  Agency  last 
month.  We  can  take  satisfaction,  therefore, 
that  U.S.  proposals  for  consumer  solidarity 
are  going  forward  before  we  enter  into  a 
conference  with  producing  nations. 

In  sum,  the  energy  crisis,  both  in  its  roots 
and  in  its  impact,  is  quintessential^  politi- 
cal. It  will  require  both  the  resolute  domes- 
tic action  called  for  by  the  President  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  address  and  close  col- 
laboration with  other  industrial  nations. 
Failure  to  rise  to  the  challenge  would  pose 
immense  dangers.  But,  as  Secretary  Kis- 
singer stated  in  Chicago  last  November: 
"Let  there  be  no  doubt,  the  energy  problem 
is  soluble.  It  will  overwhelm  us  only  if  we 
retreat  from  its  reality." 


Meetings  of  IMF  Interim  Committee 
and  Group  of  Ten  Held  at  Washington 

Following  is  a  Department  statement  read 
to  news  correspondents  on  January  17  by 
Paul  Hare,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Press 
Relations,  together  ivith  the  texts  of  com- 
muniques issued  on  January  16  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  ministerial  meeting  of  the  Group 
of  Ten  and  a  meeting  of  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  William  E.  Simon  headed  the  U.S. 
delegations  to  the  meetings. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT,  JANUARY  17 

We  are  extremely  pleased  and  encouraged 
by  the  agreement  reached  by  the  Group  of 
Ten  Ministers  to  establish  the  $25  billion 
solidarity  fund  by  the  end  of  February.  This 
historic  agreement  among  the  Ten  Ministers 
sets  the  framework  for  early  agreement  by 
all  OECD  [Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development]  countries  which 
choose  to  participate  in  the  fund  arrange- 
ment. The  agreement  of  the  Ministers  in 
Washington  therefore  constitutes  a  decisive 
step  toward  establishment  of  the  fund  and 
thereby  contributes  significantly  to  pros- 
pects for  international  economic  stability. 

The  underpinning  of  the  international 
financial  system  achieved  through  the  fund 
will  give  all  participating  governments 
greater  confidence  and  flexibility  in  our  col- 
laborative efforts  to  reinvigorate  our  econo- 
mies and  meet  the  energy  challenge. 


TEXTS  OF  COMMUNIQUES,  JANUARY  16 

Ministerial  Meetings  of  the  Group  of  Ten 

1.  The  Ministers  and  Central  Bank  Governors 
of  the  ten  countries  participating  in  the  General 
Arrangements  to  Borrow  met  in  Washington  on 
the  14th  and  16th  of  January,  1975,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Mr.  Masayoshi  Ohira,  Minister 
of  Finance  of  Japan. 

The  Managing  Director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  Mr.  H.  J.  Witteveen,  took  part  in 
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the  meetings,  which  were  also  attended  by  the 
President  of  the  Swiss  National  Bank,  Mr.  F.  Leut- 
wiler,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  OECD,  Mr. 
E.  van  Lennep,  the  General  Manager  of  the  Bank 
for  International  Settlements,  Mr.  R.  Larre,  and 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Commission  of  the  E.E.C. 
[European  Economic  Community],  Mr.  W.  Hafer- 
kamp. 

2.  After  hearing  a  report  from  the  Chairman  of 
their  Deputies,  Mr.  Rinaldo  Ossola,  the  Ministers 
and  Governors  agreed  that  a  solidarity  fund,  a  new 
financial  support  arrangement,  open  to  all  members 
of  the  OECD,  should  be  established  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  to  be  available  for  a  period  of  two 
years.  Each  participant  will  have  a  quota  which 
will  serve  to  determine  its  obligations  and  borrow- 
ing rights  and  its  relative  weight  for  voting  pur- 
poses. The  distribution  of  quotas  will  be  based 
mainly  on  GNP  and  foreign  trade.  The  total  of  all 
participants'  quotas  will  be  approximately  $25  bil- 
lion. 

3.  The  aim  of  this  arrangement  is  to  support  the 
determination  of  participating  countries  to  pursue 
appropriate  domestic  and  international  economic 
policies,  including  cooperative  policies  to  encourage 
the  increased  production  and  conservation  of  energy. 
It  was  agreed  that  this  arrangement  will  be  a  safety 
net,  to  be  used  as  a  last  resort.  Participants  re- 
questing loans  under  the  new  arrangement  will  be 
required  to  show  that  they  are  encountering  serious 
balance-of-payments  difficulties  and  are  making  the 
fullest  appropriate  use  of  their  own  reserves  and  of 
resources  available  to  them  through  other  channels. 
All  loans  made  through  this  arrangement  will  be 
subject  to  appropriate  economic  policy  conditions. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  all  participants  will  jointly 
share  the  default  risks  on  loans  under  the  arrange- 
ment in  proportion  to,  and  up  to  the  limits  of,  their 
quotas. 

4.  In  response  to  a  request  by  a  participant  for  a 
loan,  the  other  participants  will  take  a  decision, 
by  a  two-thirds  majority,  on  the  granting  of  the 
loan  and  its  terms  and  conditions,  in  the  case  of 
loans  up  to  the  quota,  and  as  to  whether,  for  bal- 
ance-of-payments reasons,  any  country  should  not 
be  required  to  make  a  direct  contribution  in  the 
case  of  any  loan.  The  granting  of  a  loan  in  excess 
of  the  quota  and  up  to  200  per  cent  of  the  quota 
will  require  a  very  strong  majority  and  beyond 
that  will  require  a  unanimous  decision.  If  one  or 
more  participants  are  not  required  to  contribute 
to  the  financing  of  a  loan,  the  requirements  for 
approval  of  the  loan  must  also  be  met  with  respect 
to  the  contributing  participants. 

5.  Further  work  is  needed  to  determine  financing 
methods.  These  might  include  direct  contributions 
and/or  joint  borrowing  in  capital  markets.  Until 
the  full  establishment  of  the  new  arrangement, 
there  might  also  be  temporary  financing  through 
credit  arrangements  between  central  banks. 

6.  Ministers  and  Governors  agreed  to  recommend 


the  immediate  establishment  of  an  ad  hoc  OECD 
Working  Group,  with  representatives  from  all  inter- 
ested OECD  countries,  to  prepare  a  draft  agreement 
in  line  with  the  above  principles.  In  their  view  this 
work  should  be  concluded  in  time  to  permit  ap- 
proval by  the  OECD  Council  by  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary, 1975. 


Interim  Committee  of  IMF  Board  of  Governors 

Press  Communique  of  the  Interim  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  on  the  International 
Monetary  System 

1.  The  Interim  Committee  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  held  its  second  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  on  January  15  and  16,  1975.  Mr.  John 
N.  Turner,  Minister  of  Finance  of  Canada,  was  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  H.  Johannes  Witteveen,  Managing 
Director  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  par- 
ticipated in  the  meeting.  The  following  observers 
attended  during  the  Committee's  discussions  of  the 
matters  referred  to  in  paragraphs  2,  3,  and  4  below: 
Mr.  Henri  Konan  Bedie,  Chairman,  Bank-Fund  De- 
velopment Committee;  Mr.  Gamani  Corea,  Secretary 
General,  UNCTAD  [United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development] ;  Mr.  Wilhelm  Haferkamp, 
Vice  President,  EC  Commission;  Mr.  Mahjoob  A. 
Hassanain,  Chief,  Economics  Department,  OPEC 
[Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries]; 
Mr.  Rene  Larre,  General  Manager,  BIS;  Mr.  Emile 
van  Lennep,  Secretary  General,  OECD;  Mr.  Olivier 
Long,  Director  General,  GATT  [General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade];  Mr.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
President,  IBRD  [International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development]. 

2.  The  Committee  discussed  the  world  economic 
outlook  and  against  this  background  the  interna- 
tional adjustment  process.  Great  concern  was  ex- 
pressed about  the  depth  and  duration  of  the  present 
recessionary  conditions.  It  was  urged  that  anti- 
recessionary policies  should  be  pursued  while  con- 
tinuing to  combat  inflation,  particularly  by  countries 
in  a  relatively  strong  balance  of  payments  position. 
It  was  observed  that  very  large  disequilibria  persist 
not  only  between  major  oil  exporting  countries  as  a 
group  and  all  other  countries,  but  also  among 
countries  in  the  latter  group,  particularly  between 
industrial  and  primary  producing  countries.  Anxiety 
was  also  voiced  that  adequate  financing  might  not 
become  available  to  cover  the  very  large  aggregate 
current  account  deficits,  of  the  order  of  US$30  bil- 
lion, in  prospect  for  the  developing  countries  other 
than  major  oil  exporters  in  1975. 

3.  The  Committee  agreed  that  the  Oil  Facility 
should  be  continued  for  1975  on  an  enlarged  basis. 
They  urged  the  Managing  Director  to  undertake  as 
soon  as  possible  discussions  with  major  oil  exporting 
members  of  the  Fund,  and  with  other  members  in 
strong  reserve  and  payments  positions,  on  loans  by 
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them  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  Facility.  The 
Committee  agreed  on  a  figure  of  SDR  [special  draw- 
ing rights]  5  billion  as  the  total  of  loans  to  be 
sought  for  this  purpose.  It  was  also  agreed  that  any 
unused  portion  of  the  loans  negotiated  in  1974 
should  be  available  in  1975.  The  Committee  agreed 
that  in  view  of  the  uncertainties  inherent  in  present 
world  economic  conditions,  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
the  operation  of  the  Oil  Facility  under  constant 
review  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  whatever  further  ac- 
tion might  be  necessary  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
international  community.  It  was  also  understood 
that  during  the  coming  months  it  would  be  useful 
to  review  the  policies,  practices,  and  resources  of 
the  Fund  since  it  would  be  appropriate  to  make 
increased  use  of  the  Fund's  ordinary  holdings  of 
currency  to  meet  the  needs  of  members  that  were 
encountering  difficulties. 

4.  The  Committee  emphasized  the  need  for  de- 
cisive action  to  help  the  most  seriously  affected 
developing  countries.  In  connection  with  the  Oil 
Facility,  the  Committee  fully  endorsed  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Managing  Director  that  a  special 
account  should  be  established  with  appropriate  con- 
tributions by  oil  exporting  and  industrial  countries, 
and  possibly  by  other  members  capable  of  contrib- 
uting, and  that  the  Fund  should  administer  this 
account  in  order  to  reduce  for  the  most  seriously 
affected  members  the  burden  of  interest  payable  by 
them  under  the  Oil  Facility. 

5.  The  Committee  considered  questions  relating 
to  the  sixth  general  review  of  the  quotas  of  mem- 
bers, which  is  now  under  way,  and  agreed,  subject 
to  satisfactory  amendment  of  the  Articles,  that  the 
total  of  present  quotas  should  be  increased  by  32.5 
per  cent  and  rounded  up  to  SDR  39  billion.  It  was 
understood  that  the  period  for  the  next  general 
review  of  quotas  would  be  reduced  from  five  years 
to  three  years.  The  Committee  also  agreed  that  the 
quotas  of  the  major  oil  exporters  should  be  sub- 
stantially increased  by  doubling  their  share  as  a 
group  in  the  enlarged  Fund,  and  that  the  collective 
share  of  all  other  developing  countries  should  not 
be  allowed  to  fall  below  its  present  level.  There 
was  a  consensus  that  because  an  important  purpose 
of  increases  in  quotas  was  strengthening  the  Fund's 
liquidity,  arrangements  should  be  made  under  which 
all  the  Fund's  holdings  of  currency  would  be  usable 
in  accordance  with  its  policies.  The  Committee  in- 
vited the  Executive  Directors  to  examine  quotas  on 
the  basis  of  the  foregoing  understandings,  and  to 
make  specific  recommendations  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible on  increases  in  the  quotas  of  individual  mem- 
ber countries. 

6.  I.  The  Committee  considered  the  question  of 
amendment  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the 
Fund.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Executive  Directors 
should  be  asked  to  continue  their  work  on  this  sub- 
ject and,  as  soon  as  possible,  submit  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Committee  draft  amendments  on  the 
following  subjects: 


(a)  The  transformation  of  the  Interim  Committee 
into  a  permanent  Council  at  an  appropriate  time, 
in  which  each  member  would  be  able  to  cast  the 
votes  of  the  countries  in  his  constituency  separately. 
The  Council  would  have  decision-making  authority 
under  powers  delegated  to  it  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. 

(b)  Improvements  in  the  General  Account,  which 
would  include  (i)  elimination  of  the  obligation  of 
member  countries  to  use  gold  to  make  such  pay- 
ments to  the  Fund  as  quota  subscriptions  and  re- 
purchases and  the  determination  of  the  media  of 
payment,  which  the  Executive  Directors  would  study, 
and  (ii)  arrangements  to  ensure  that  the  Fund's 
holdings  of  all  currencies  would  be  usable  in  its 
operations  under  satisfactory  safeguards  for  all 
members. 

(c)  Improvements  in  the  characteristics  of  the 
SDR  designed  to  promote  the  objective  of  making 
it  the  principal  reserve  asset  of  the  international 
monetary  system. 

(d)  Provision  for  stable  but  adjustable  par  values 
and  the  floating  of  currencies  in  particular  situa- 
tions, subject  to  appropriate  rules  and  surveillance 
of  the  Fund,  in  accordance  with  the  Outline  of  Re- 
form. 

II.  The  Committee  also  discussed  a  possible 
amendment  that  would  establish  a  link  between  allo- 
cations of  SDRs  and  development  finance,  but  there 
continues  to  be  a  diversity  of  views  on  this  matter. 
It  was  agreed  to  keep  the  matter  under  active  study, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  consider  other  ways  for  in- 
creasing the  transfer  of  real  resources  to  developing 
countries. 

7.  The  Committee  also  agreed  that  the  Executive 
Directors  should  be  asked  to  consider  possible  im- 
provements in  the  Fund's  facilities  on  the  com- 
pensatory financing  of  export  fluctuations  and  the 
stabilization  of  prices  of  primary  products  and  to 
study  the  possibility  of  an  amendment  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  Agreement  that  would  permit  the  Fund  to 
provide  assistance  directly  to  international  buffer 
stocks  of  primary  products. 

8.  There  was  an  intensive  discussion  of  future 
arrangements  for  gold.  The  Committee  reaffirmed 
that  steps  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible  to 
give  the  special  drawing  right  the  central  place  in 
the  international  monetary  system.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  the  official  price  for  gold  should  be 
abolished  and  obligatory  payments  of  gold  by  mem- 
ber countries  to  the  Fund  should  be  eliminated. 
Much  progress  was  made  in  moving  toward  a  com- 
plete set  of  agreed  amendments  on  gold,  including 
the  abolition  of  the  official  price  and  freedom  for 
national  monetary  authorities  to  enter  into  gold 
transactions  under  certain  specific  arrangements, 
outside  the  Articles  of  the  Fund,  entered  into  be- 
tween national  monetary  authorities  in  order  to 
ensure  that  the  role  of  gold  in  the  international 
monetary  system  would  be  gradually  reduced.  It  is 
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expected  that  after  further  study  by  the  Executive 
Directors,  in  which  the  interests  of  all  member 
countries  would  be  taken  into  account,  full  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  in  the  near  future  so  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  combine  these  amendments 
with  the  package  of  amendments  as  described  in 
paragraphs  6  and  7  above. 

9.    The    Committee   agreed    to   meet   again    in   the 
early  part  of  June,  1975  in  Paris,  France. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Biological  Weapons 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  development, 
production  and  stockpiling  of  bacteriological 
(biological)  and  toxin  weapons  and  on  their  de- 
struction. Done  at  Washington,  London,  and 
Moscow  April  10,  1972.1 
Ratified  by  the  President:  January  22,  1975. 

Gas 

Protocol  for  the  prohibition  of  the  use  in  war  of 
asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other  gases  and  of 
bacteriological  methods  of  warfare.  Done  at 
Geneva  June  17,  1925.  Entered  into  force  Febru- 
ary 8,  1928.2 

Ratified  by  the  President:  January  22,  1975  (with 
reservation). 

Genocide 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
the  crime  of  genocide.   Done   at   Paris   December 


9,  1948.  Entered  into  force  January  12,  1951/ 
Accession  deposited:  Lesotho,  November  29,  1974. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Protocol  amending  the  single  convention  on  narcotic 
drugs,  1961.  Done  at  Geneva  March  25,  1972.' 
Accession  deposited:  Iceland,  December   18,   1974. 

Space 

Convention  on  international  liability  for  damage 
caused  by  space  objects.  Done  at  Washington, 
London,  and  Moscow  March  29,  1972.  Entered 
into  force  September  1,  1972;  for  the  United 
States  October  9,  1973.  TIAS  7762. 
Accession  deposited:  Australia,  January  20,  1975. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  extending  the  wheat  trade 
convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat 
agreement)  1971.  Done  at  Washington  April  2, 
1974.  Entered  into  force  June  19,  1974,  with  re- 
spect to  certain  provisions;  July  1,  1974,  with 
respect  to  other  provisions. 

Ratification  deposited:  Luxembourg,  January  21, 
1975. 

Protocol  modifying  and  extending  the  food  aid  con- 
vention (part  of  the  international  wheat  agree- 
ment) 1971.  Done  at  Washington  April  2,  1974. 
Entered  into  force  June  19,  1974,  with  respect 
to  certain  provisions;  July  1,  1974,  with  respect 
to  other  provisions. 

Accession    deposited:    Luxembourg,    January    21, 
1975. 


BILATERAL 

Khmer  Republic 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  August  10,  1974. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Phnom  Penh 
January  14,  1975.  Entered  into  force  Januarv 
14,  1975. 


1  Not  in  force. 

-  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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*Not  printed. 
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A  New  National  Partnership 


Address  by  Secretary  Kissinger1 


A  half  century  ago  Winston  Churchill,  in 
his  book  "The  World  Crisis,"  observed  that 
in  happier  times  it  was  the  custom  for 
statesmen  to  "rejoice  in  that  protecting 
Providence  which  had  preserved  us  through 
so  many  dangers  and  brought  us  at  last  into 
a  secure  and  prosperous  age."  But  "little 
did  they  know,"  Churchill  wrote,  "that  the 
worst  perils  had  still  to  be  encountered,  and 
the  greatest  triumphs  had  yet  to  be  won." 

The  same  may  be  said  of  our  age.  We  are 
at  the  end  of  three  decades  of  a  foreign 
policy  which,  on  the  whole,  brought  peace 
and  prosperity  to  the  world  and  which  was 
conducted  by  administrations  of  both  our 
major  parties.  Inevitably  there  were  failures, 
but  they  were  dwarfed  by  the  long-term 
accomplishments. 

Now  we  are  entering  a  new  era.  Old  inter- 
national patterns  are  crumbling;  old  slogans 
are  uninstructive ;  old  solutions  are  unavail- 
ing. The  world  has  become  interdependent 
in  economics,  in  communications,  in  human 
aspirations.  No  one  nation,  no  one  part  of 
the  world,  can  prosper  or  be  secure  in  iso- 
lation. 

For  America,  involvement  in  world  affairs 
is  no  longer  an  act  of  choice,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  a  reality.  When  weapons  span 
continents  in  minutes,  our  security  is  bound 
up  with  world  security.  When  our  factories 
and  farms  and  our  financial  strength  are  so 
closely  linked  with  other  countries  and 
peoples,  our  prosperity  is  tied  to  world  pros- 


'  Made  before  the  Los  Angeles  World  Affairs 
Council  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  Jan.  24  (text  from 
press  release  27). 


perity.  The  first  truly  world  crisis  is  that 
which  we  face  now.  It  requires  the  first  truly 
global  solutions. 

The  world  stands  uneasily  poised  between 
unprecedented  chaos  and  the  opportunity  for 
unparalleled  creativity.  The  next  few  years 
will  determine  whether  interdependence  will 
foster  common  progress  or  common  disaster. 
Our  generation  has  the  opportunity  to  shape 
a  new  cooperative  international  system ;  if 
we  fail  to  act  with  vision,  we  will  condemn 
ourselves  to  mounting  domestic  and  inter- 
national crises. 

Had  we  a  choice,  America  would  not  have 
selected  this  moment  to  be  so  challenged. 
We  have  endured  enough  in  the  past  decade 
to  have  earned  a  respite:  assassinations, 
racial  and  generational  turbulence,  a  divisive 
war,  the  fall  of  one  President  and  the  resig- 
nation of  another. 

Nor  are  the  other  great  democracies  better 
prepared.  Adjusting  to  a  loss  of  power  and 
influence,  assailed  by  recession  and  inflation, 
they,  too,  feel  their  domestic  burdens  weigh- 
ing down  their  capacity  to  act  boldly. 

But  no  nation  can  choose  the  timing  of  its 
fate.  The  tides  of  history  take  no  account  of 
the  fatigue  of  the  helmsman.  Posterity  will 
reward  not  the  difficulty  of  the  challenge, 
only  the  adequacy  of  the  response. 

For  the  United  States,  the  present  situa- 
tion is  laced  with  irony.  A  decade  of  upheaval 
has  taught  us  the  limitations  of  our  power. 
Experience  and  maturity  have  dispelled  any 
illusion  that  we  could  shape  events  as  we 
pleased.  Long  after  other  nations,  we  have 
acquired  a  sense  of  tragedy.  Yet  our  people 
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and  our  institutions  have  emerged  from  our 
trials  with  a  resilience  that  is  the  envy  of 
other  nations,  who  know — even  when  we 
forget — that  America's  strength  is  unique 
and  American  leadership  indispensable.  In 
the  face  of  all  vicissitudes,  our  nation  con- 
tinues to  be  the  standard-bearer  of  political 
freedom,  economic  and  social  progress,  and 
humanitarian  concern — as  it  has  for  200 
years. 

Thirty  years  ago  America,  after  centuries 
of  isolation,  found  within  itself  unimagined 
capacities  of  statesmanship  and  creativity. 
Men  of  both  parties  and  many  persuasions 
— like  Truman  and  Eisenhower,  Vandenberg 
and  Marshall,  Acheson  and  Dulles — built  a 
national  consensus  for  responsible  American 
leadership  in  the  world. 

Their  work  helped  fashion  the  economic 
recovery  of  Europe  and  Japan  and  stabilized 
the  postwar  world  in  a  period  of  interna- 
tional tension.  These  were  the  indispensable 
foundations  on  which,  in  recent  years,  we 
have  been  able  to  regularize  relations  with 
our  adversaries  and  chart  new  dimensions 
of  cooperation  with  our  allies. 

To  marshal  our  energies  for  the  challenge 
of  interdependence  requires  a  return  to 
fundamentals.  It  was  a  confident — perhaps 
even  brash — America  that  launched  its  post- 
war labors.  It  was  an  America  essentially 
united  on  ultimate  goals  that  took  on  the 
task  of  restoring  order  from  the  chaos  of 
war.  Three  decades  of  global  exertions  and 
the  war  in  Viet-Nam  have  gravely  weakened 
this  sense  of  common  purpose.  We  have  no 
more  urgent  task  than  to  rediscover  it. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  give  effect  to  the 
root  reality  of  our  age  which  President  Ford 
described  in  his  state  of  the  Union  address: 

At  no  time  in  our  peacetime  history  has  the  state 
of  the  nation  depended  more  heavily  on  the  state  of 
the  world;  and  seldom,  if  ever,  has  the  state  of  the 
world  depended  more  heavily  on  the  state  of  our 
nation. 

Let  me  turn,  then,  to  an  examination  of 
the  issues  before  us  in  international  affairs: 
Our  traditional  agenda  of  peace  and  war, 
the  new  issues  of  interdependence,  and  the 
need  for  a  partnership  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  our  government. 


The  Traditional  Agenda  of  Peace  and  War 

The  traditional  issues  of  peace  and  war 
addressed  by  the  postwar  generation  will 
require  our  continuing  effort,  for  we  live  in 
a  world  of  political  turmoil  and  proliferating 
nuclear  technology. 

Our  foreign  policy  is  built  upon  the  bed- 
rock of  solidarity  with  our  allies.  Geography, 
history,  economic  ties,  shared  heritage,  and 
common  political  values  bind  us  closely  to- 
gether. The  stability  of  the  postwar  world — 
and  our  recent  progress  in  improving  our 
relations  with  our  adversaries — have  cru- 
cially depended  on  the  strength  and  con- 
stancy of  our  alliances.  Today,  in  a  new  era 
of  challenge  and  opportunity,  we  naturally 
turn  first  to  our  friends  to  seek  cooperative 
solutions  to  new  global  issues  such  as  energy. 
This  is  why  we  have  sought  to  strengthen 
our  ties  with  our  Atlantic  partners  and 
Japan  and  have  begun  a  new  dialogue  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  second  major  traditional  effort  of  our 
foreign  policy  has  been  to  fashion  more 
stable  relations  with  our  adversaries. 

There  can  be  no  peaceful  international 
order  without  a  constructive  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union — the  two  nations  with  the  power  to 
destroy  mankind. 

The  moral  antagonism  between  our  two 
systems  cannot  be  ignored ;  it  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  problem.  Nevertheless  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  tensions  and  in  beginning 
to  lay  the  basis  for  a  more  cooperative  fu- 
ture. The  agreements  limiting  strategic 
arms,  the  Berlin  agreement,  the  significant 
easing  of  tensions  across  the  heart  of  Eu- 
rope, the  growing  network  of  cooperative 
bilateral  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union — 
these  mark  an  undeniable  improvement  over 
the  situation  just  a  few  years  ago. 

The  recent  Vladivostok  accord  envisages 
another  agreement  placing  a  long-term  ceil- 
ing on  the  principal  strategic  weapons  of 
both  sides.  For  the  first  time  in  the  nuclear 
age,  the  strategic  planning  of  each  side  will 
take  place  in  the  context  of  stable  and  there- 
fore more  reassuring  assumptions  about  the 
programs  of  the  other  side  instead  of  being 
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driven  by  fear  or  self-fulfilling  projections. 
The  stage  will  be  set  for  negotiations  aimed 
at  reducing  the  strategic  arsenals  of  both 
sides.  We  shall  turn  to  that  task  as  soon  as 
we  have  transformed  the  Vladivostok  prin- 
ciples into  a  completed  agreement. 

The  course  of  improving  U.S. -Soviet  rela- 
tions will  not  always  be  easy,  as  the  recent 
Soviet  rejection  of  our  trade  legislation  has 
demonstrated.  It  must  nevertheless  be  pur- 
sued with  conviction,  despite  disappoint- 
ments and  obstacles.  In  the  nuclear  age  there 
is  no  alternative  to  peaceful  coexistence. 

Just  as  we  have  recognized  that  a  stable 
international  environment  demands  a  more 
productive  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  so  we  have  learned  that  there  can  be 
no  real  assurance  of  a  peaceful  world  so  long 
as  one-quarter  of  the  world's  people  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  family  of  nations.  We  have 
therefore  ended  a  generation  of  estrange- 
ment and  confrontation  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  sought  to  develop  a 
new  relationship  in  keeping  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Shanghai  communique.  Progress 
in  our  bilateral  relations  has  opened  useful 
channels  of  communication  and  reduced  re- 
gional and  global  tensions.  Our  new  and 
growing  relationship  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  is  now  an  accepted  and  en- 
during feature  of  the  world  scene. 

A  third  traditional  element  of  our  foreign 
policy  has  been  the  effort  to  resolve  conflicts 
without  war.  In  a  world  of  150  nations,  many 
chronic  disputes  and  tensions  continue  to 
spawn  human  suffering  and  dangers  to  peace. 
It  has  always  been  America's  policy  to  offer 
our  help  to  promote  peaceful  settlement  and 
to  separate  local  disputes  from  big-power 
rivalry.  In  the  Middle  East,  in  Cyprus,  in 
Indochina,  in  South  Asia,  on  urgent  multi- 
lateral issues  such  as  nuclear  proliferation, 
the  United  States  stands  ready  to  serve  the 
cause  of  peace. 

The  New  Issues  of  Interdependence 

Progress  in  dealing  with  our  traditional 
agenda  is  no  longer  enough.  A  new  and  un- 
precedented kind  of  issue  has  emerged.  The 
problems  of  energy,  resources,  environment, 


population,  the  uses  of  space  and  the  seas, 
now  rank  with  the  questions  of  military  se- 
curity, ideology,  and  territorial  rivalry  which 
have  traditionally  made  up  the  diplomatic 
agenda. 

With  hindsight,  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
identifying  the  moments  in  history  when 
humanity  broke  from  old  ways  and  moved 
in  a  new  direction.  But  for  those  living 
through  such  times  it  is  usually  difficult  to 
see  events  as  more  than  a  series  of  unrelated 
crises.  How  often  has  man  been  able  to  per- 
ceive the  ultimate  significance  of  events  oc- 
curring during  his  lifetime?  How  many 
times  has  he  been  able  to  summon  the  will 
to  shape  rather  than  submit  to  destiny? 

The  nuclear  age  permanently  changed 
America's  conviction  that  our  security  was 
assured  behind  two  broad  oceans.  Now  the 
crises  of  energy  and  food  foreshadow  an 
equally  dramatic  recognition  that  the  very 
basis  of  America's  strength — its  economic 
vitality — is  inextricably  tied  to  the  world's 
economic  well-being. 

Urgent  issues  illustrate  the  reality  of 
interdependence : 

— The  industrial  nations  built  a  genera- 
tion of  prosperity  on  imported  fuel  at  sus- 
tainable prices.  Now  we  confront  a  cartel 
that  can  manipulate  the  supply  and  price  of 
oil  almost  at  will,  threatening  jobs,  output, 
and  stability. 

— We  and  a  few  other  countries  have 
achieved  immense  productivity  in  agricul- 
ture. Now  we  see  the  survival  and  well-being 
of  much  of  humanity  threatened  because 
world  food  production  has  not  kept  pace 
with  population  growth. 

— For  30  years  we  and  the  industrial  coun- 
tries achieved  steady  economic  growth.  Now 
the  economies  of  all  industrialized  countries 
are  simultaneously  afflicted  by  inflation  and 
recession,  and  no  nation  can  solve  the  prob- 
lem alone. 

Yet  the  interdependence  that  earlier  fos- 
tered our  prosperity  and  now  threatens  our 
decline  can  usher  in  a  new  period  of  progress 
if  we  perceive  our  common  interest  and  act 
boldly  to  serve  it.  It  requires  a  new  level  of 
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political  wisdom,  a  new  standard  of  responsi- 
bility, and  a  new  vigor  of  diplomacy. 

Overcoming  the  Energy  Crisis 

Clearly,  the  energy  crisis  is  the  most 
pressing  issue  on  the  new  agenda.  In  the 
American  view,  a  permanent  solution  is  pos- 
sible based  on  the  following  principles. 

The  first  imperative  is  solidarity  among 
the  major  consumers.  Alone,  no  consuming 
country,  except  possibly  the  United  States, 
can  defend  itself  against  an  oil  embargo  or 
a  withdrawal  of  oil  money.  Alone,  no  coun- 
try, except  perhaps  the  United  States,  can 
invest  enough  to  develop  new  energy  sources 
for  self-sufficiency.  But  if  the  United  States 
acted  alone,  it  would  doom  the  other  indus- 
trialized nations  to  economic  stagnation  and 
political  weakness ;  this  would  soon  under- 
mine our  own  economic  well-being.  Only  by 
collective  action  can  the  consuming  countries 
free  their  economies  from  excessive  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil  and  their  political  life 
from  a  sense  of  impotence. 

We  have  made  important  progress  since 
the  Washington  Energy  Conference  met  less 
than  a  year  ago.  Last  November,  the  United 
States  and  15  other  countries  signed  an  un- 
precedented agreement  to  assist  each  other 
in  the  event  of  a  new  oil  emergency.  That 
agreement  commits  each  nation  to  build  an 
emergency  stock  of  oil;  in  case  of  a  new 
embargo,  each  will  cut  its  consumption  by 
the  same  percentage  and  available  oil  will 
be  shared.  Thus,  selective  pressure  would  be 
blunted  and  an  embargo  against  one  would 
be  an  embargo  against  all. 

Equally  important,  we  have  moved  dra- 
matically toward  financial  solidarity.  Only 
last  week,  the  major  consuming  nations 
agreed  to  create  a  solidarity  fund  of  $25 
billion,  less  than  two  months  after  it  was 
first  proposed  by  the  United  States.  Through 
the  creation  of  this  fund,  the  industrial  na- 
tions have  gained  significant  protection 
against  shifts,  withdrawals,  or  cutoffs  of 
funds  from  the  petrodollar  earners.  The  in- 
dustrial countries  will  now  be  able  to  offset 
financial  shifts  of  oil  producer  funds  by  loans 


to  each  other  from  the  $25  billion  mutual 
insurance  fund.  The  United  States  considers 
this  rapid  and  decisive  decision  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  solidarity  fund  to  be  of  the  great- 
est political  and  economic  significance. 

The  second  imperative  is  a  major  reduc- 
tion in  consumer  dependence  on  imported 
oil.  The  safety  nets  of  sharing  and  financial 
guarantees  are  important  for  the  short  term. 
But  our  long-term  security  requires  a  deter- 
mined and  concerted  effort  to  reduce  energy 
consumption — on  the  highways  and  in  our 
homes,  in  the  very  style  of  our  lives.  Equally 
important  will  be  a  speedup  in  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  energy  sources  such  as 
nuclear  power,  coal,  oil  shale,  and  the  oil  of 
the  outer  continental  shelf,  Alaska,  the 
North  Sea,  and  elsewhere. 

Cooperative  action  among  the  consumer 
nations  will  reinforce  our  own  efforts  in  this 
country.  The  International  Energy  Agency 
(IEA),  created  last  year,  and  other  coun- 
tries acting  in  parallel  with  it,  such  as 
France,  are  responding  to  the  crisis  with 
substantial  conservation  programs  of  their 
own.  And  the  United  States  will  shortly  pro- 
pose to  the  IEA  a  large-scale  collective  pro- 
gram to  develop  alternative  energy  sources 
through  price  and  other  incentives  to  in- 
vestors and  through  joint  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

Such  policies  will  be  costly  and  complex; 
some  will  be  unpleasant  and  politically  un- 
popular. But  we  face  a  choice:  Either  we 
act  now,  and  decisively,  to  insure  national 
self-sufficiency  in  energy  by  1985,  or  we  re- 
main prey  to  economic  disruption  and  to  an 
increasing  loss  of  control  over  our  future. 
This,  bluntly,  is  the  meaning  of  President 
Ford's  energy  program  which  he  laid  before 
the  Congress  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. 

The  third  imperative  is  an  eventual  dia- 
logue between  consumers  and  producers. 
Ultimately  the  energy  problem  must  be 
solved  through  cooperation  between  con- 
sumers and  producers.  The  United  States, 
as  a  matter  of  evident  necessity,  seeks  such 
a  dialogue  in  a  spirit  of  good  will  and  of 
conciliation.  But  just  as  the  producers  are 
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free  to  concert  and  discuss  among  them- 
selves, so  too  are  the  consumers. 

A  principal  purpose  of  consumer  coopera- 
tion will  be  to  prepare  substantive  positions 
for  a  producer  dialogue  to  insure  that  it 
will  be  fruitful.  The  consumer  nations  should 
neither  petition  nor  threaten.  They  should 
be  prepared  to  discuss  the  whole  range  of 
issues  of  interdependence:  assured  supplies, 
a  fair  return  to  the  producers  of  a  depleting 
resource,  security  of  investment,  the  rela- 
tionship between  oil  and  the  state  of  the 
world  economy. 

Over  the  long  term,  producers  and  con- 
sumers, developed  and  developing  nations, 
all  depend  on  the  same  global  economic  sys- 
tem for  the  realization  of  their  aspirations. 
It  is  this  system  which  is  now  in  jeopardy, 
and  therefore  the  well-being  of  all  nations 
is  threatened.  We  must — together  and  in 
a  cooperative  spirit — restore  the  vitality 
of  the  world  economy  in  the  interests  of  all 
mankind. 

Though  we  are  far  from  having  overcome 
the  energy  crisis,  the  outlines  of  a  solution 
are  discernible.  The  right  course  is  clear, 
progress  is  being  made,  and  success  is  well 
within  our  capacity.  Indeed,  the  energy 
crisis  which  accelerated  the  economic  diffi- 
culties of  the  industrial  democracies  can  be- 
come the  vehicle  by  which  they  reclaim 
control  over  their  future  and  shape  a  more 
cooperative  world. 

Meeting  Present  and  Projected  Food  Deficit 

At  a  time  when  the  industrial  world  calls 
for  a  sense  of  global  responsibility  from  the 
producers  of  raw  materials,  it  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  demonstrate  a  similar  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  its  own  surplus 
commodities. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  urgent  than  in  the 
case  of  food.  A  handful  of  countries,  led  by 
the  United  States,  produce  most  of  the 
world's  surplus  food.  Meanwhile,  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  hundreds  of  millions  do 
not  eat  enough  for  decent  and  productive 
lives.  In  many  areas,  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
children  die  before  the  age  of  five,  millions 


of  them  from  malnutrition.  And  according 
to  present  projections,  the  world's  food 
deficit  could  rise  from  the  current  25  million 
tons  to  85  million  tons  by  1985. 

The  current  situation,  as  well  as  the  even 
more  foreboding  future,  is  inconsistent  with 
international  stability,  disruptive  of  coopera- 
tive global  relationships,  and  totally  repug- 
nant to  our  moral  values. 

For  these  reasons  the  United  States  called 
for  the  World  Food  Conference  which  met  in 
Rome  last  November.  It  was  clear  to  us — as 
we  emphasized  at  the  conference — that  no 
one  nation  could  possibly  produce  enough  to 
make  up  the  world's  food  deficit  and  that  a 
comprehensive  international  effort  was  re- 
quired on  six  fronts: 

— To  expand  food  production  in  exporting 
countries  and  to  coordinate  their  agricul- 
tural policies  so  that  their  capacity  is  used 
fully  and  well. 

— To  expand  massively  food  production  in 
the  developing  countries. 

— To  develop  better  means  of  food  distri- 
bution and  financing. 

— To  improve  not  just  the  quantity  but 
also  the  quality  of  food  which  the  poorest 
and  most  vulnerable  groups  receive. 

— To  insure  against  emergencies  through 
an  international  system  of  global  food  re- 
serves. 

— To  augment  the  food  aid  of  the  United 
States  and  other  surplus  countries  until  food 
production  in  developing  countries  increases. 

In  the  next  two  months  the  United  States 
will  make  further  proposals  to  implement 
this  program,  and  we  will  substantially  in- 
crease our  own  food  assistance. 

However,  food  aid  is  essentially  an  emer- 
gency measure.  There  is  no  chance  of  meet- 
ing an  85-million-ton  deficit  without  the 
rapid  application  of  technology  and  capital 
to  the  expansion  of  food  production  where  it 
is  most  needed,  in  the  developing  world. 
Other  surplus  producers,  the  industrialized 
nations,  and  the  oil  producers  must  jftin  in 
this  enterprise. 

Energy  and  food  are  only  two  of  the  most 
urgent  issues.  At  stake  is  a  restructuring 
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of  the  world  economy  in  commodities,  trade, 
monetary  relations,  and  investment. 

Politically,  if  we  succeed,  it  means  the 
shaping  of  a  new  international  order.  For 
the  industrial  democracies,  it  involves  re- 
gaining their  economic  health  and  the  sense 
that  their  future  is  in  their  own  hands;  for 
the  producing  and  developing  nations,  it 
holds  the  promise  of  a  stable  long-term  eco- 
nomic relationship  that  can  insure  mutual 
progress  for  the  remainder  of  the  century. 

The  Need  for  National  Unity 

The  agenda  of  war  and  peace,  fuel  and 
food,  places  a  great  responsibility  upon 
America.  The  urgency  of  our  challenges,  the 
magnitude  of  the  effort  required,  and  the 
impact  which  our  actions  will  have  on  our 
entire  society  all  require  an  exceptional  de- 
gree of  public  understanding  and  the  effec- 
tive participation  and  support  of  Congress. 

Our  foreign  policy  has  been  most  effective 
when  it  reflected  broad  nonpartisan  support. 
Close  collaboration  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  insured  the  success 
of  the  historic  postwar  American  initiatives 
and  sustained  our  foreign  policy  for  two 
decades  thereafter.  More  recently,  during 
the  harrowing  time  of  Watergate,  the  spirit 
of  responsible  bipartisanship  insulated  our 
foreign  policy  from  the  trauma  of  domestic 
institutional  crisis.  For  this,  the  nation  owes 
the  Congress  a  profound  debt  of  gratitude. 

A  spirit  of  nonpartisan  cooperation  is  even 
more  essential  today.  The  bitterness  that 
has  marked  so  much  of  our  national  dialogue 
for  over  a  decade  no  longer  has  reason  or 
place.  Public  debate  once  again  must  find  its 
ultimate  limit  in  a  general  recognition  that 
we  are  engaged  in  a  common  enterprise. 

To  appeal  for  renewed  nonpartisan  co- 
operation in  foreign  policy  reflects  not  a 
preference  but  a  national  necessity.  Foreign 
nations  must  deal  with  our  government  as 
an  entity,  not  as  a  complex  of  divided  insti- 
tutions. They  must  be  able  to  count  on  our 
maintaining  both  our  national  will  and  our 
specific  undertakings.  If  they  misjudge 
either,  they  may  be  tempted  into  irresponsi- 
bility or  grow  reluctant  to  link  their  destiny 


to  ours.  If  our  divisions  lead  to  a  failure  of 
policy,  it  is  the  country  which  will  suffer, 
not  one  group  or  one  party  or  one  admin- 
istration. If  our  cooperation  promotes  suc- 
cess, it  is  the  nation  which  will  benefit. 

In  his  first  address  to  Congress,  President 
Ford  pledged  his  administration  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  communication,  conciliation,  compro- 
mise, and  cooperation.  In  that  spirit,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  President,  I  invite  the  Con- 
gress to  a  new  national  partnership  in  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy.  Topether  with 
new  conceptions  of  foreign  policy,  we  must 
define  new  principles  of  executive-legislative 
relations — principles  which  reconcile  the  un- 
mistakable claims  of  congressional  super- 
vision and  the  urgent  requirements  of  pur- 
poseful American  world  leadership. 

The  administration  will  make  every  effort 
to  meet  congressional  concerns.  We  will 
dedicate  ourselves  to  strengthening  the  mu- 
tual sense  of  trust  with  the  Congress.  We 
do  not  ask  for  a  blank  check.  We  take  seri- 
ously the  view  that  over  the  past  decade 
there  often  has  been  a  breakdown  of  com- 
munication between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches. 

We  have  made  major  efforts  to  consult 
the  Congress  and  to  keep  it  informed.  As 
Secretary  of  State,  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
I  have  considered  this  a  principal  responsi- 
bility of  my  office.  Therefore,  in  less  than 
16  months  in  office,  I  have  testified  37  times 
before  congressional  committees  and  have 
consulted  even  more  frequently  with  indi- 
vidual Members  and  groups. 

Nevertheless,  we  recognize  that  a  new 
partnership  requires  a  willingness  to  explore 
new  approaches.  Specifically,  the  admin- 
istration will  strive  to  evoke  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Congress  in  its  broadest 
sense.  We  know  that  congressional  support 
presupposes  that  both  Houses  are  kept  in- 
formed of  the  administration's  premises  and 
purposes  as  well  as  of  the  facts  on  which  its 
decisions  are  based.  In  the  process,  the  ad- 
ministration will  seek  the  views  of  as  many 
Members  of  Congress  concerned  with  a  par- 
ticular issue  as  possible.  In  short,  the  ad- 
ministration will  strongly  support  the  effort 
of  the  Congress  to  meet  its  constitutional 
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obligations  with  wisdom  and  imagination. 

Beyond  the  general  requirement  of  advice 
and  consent,  the  role  of  legislation  and  ap- 
propriations in  defining  the  basic  directions 
of  policy  is  traditional.  The  administration 
may  disagree  with  a  particular  decision;  we 
may  argue  vigorously  for  a  different  course, 
as  we  have,  for  example,  concerning  the 
necessity  of  adequate  aid  to  support  the 
self-defense  of  allies  in  Indochina.  But  we 
welcome  the  indispensable  contribution  of 
Congress  to  the  general  direction  of  national 
policy. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize that  the  legislative  process — delibera- 
tion, debate,  and  statutory  law — is  much  less 
well-suited  to  the  detailed  supervision  of  the 
day-to-day  conduct  of  diplomacy.  Legal  pre- 
scriptions, by  their  very  nature,  lose  sight 
of  the  sense  of  nuance  and  the  feeling  for 
the  interrelationship  of  issues  on  which  for- 
eign policy  success  or  failure  so  often  de- 
pends. This  is  why  the  conduct  of  negotia- 
tions has  always  been  preeminently  an  exec- 
utive responsibility,  though  the  national 
commitments  which  a  completed  agreement 
entails  must  necessarily  have  legislative  and 
public  support. 

The  growing  tendency  of  the  Congress  to 
legislate  in  detail  the  day-to-day  or  week- 
to-week  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  raises 
grave  issues.  American  policy — given  the 
wide  range  of  our  interests  and  responsi- 
bilities— must  be  a  coherent  and  a  purpose- 
ful whole.  The  way  we  act  in  our  relations 
with  one  country  almost  inevitably  affects 
our  relationship  with  others.  To  single  out 
individual  countries  for  special  legislative 
attention  has  unintended  but  inevitable  con- 
sequences and  risks  unraveling  the  entire 
fabric  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Paradoxically,  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress share  the  same  immediate  objectives 
on  most  of  the  issues  that  have  recently  be- 
come sources  of  dispute.  Too  often,  differ- 
ences as  to  tactics  have  defeated  the  very 
purposes  that  both  branches  meant  to  serve, 
because  the  legislative  sanctions  were  too 
public  or  too  drastic  or  too  undiscriminat- 
ing.  Our  inability  to  implement  the  trade 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  case 


in  point;  another  is  the  impact  of  restric- 
tions on  aid  to  Turkey  on  our  efforts  both 
to  advance  the  Cyprus  peace  negotiations 
and  to  safeguard  our  wider  security  inter- 
ests in  the  eastern  Mediterranean;  yet  an- 
other is  the  damage  to  our  Western  Hemi- 
sphere relations,  specifically  in  Ecuador  and 
Venezuela,  caused  by  an  amendment  de- 
signed to  withhold  special  tariff  preferences 
from  OPEC  [Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries]  countries. 

In  fairness,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
Congressmen  and  Senators  must  represent 
the  particular  views  of  their  constituencies. 
All  reflect  an  electorate  impatient  with  for- 
eign turmoil  and  insistent  that  international 
responsibilities  be  shared  more  equitably. 
In  a  period  of  domestic  recession  the  case 
for  foreign  aid  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
to  make.  And  yet  the  reality  of  interdepend- 
ence links  our  destiny  ever  more  closely  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  therefore  understandable  that  one 
of  the  issues  on  which  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  have  recently  divided  is 
the  degree  to  which  foreign  aid  cutoffs — 
military  or  economic — can  be  used  to  bring 
about  changes  in  the  policies  of  other  na- 
tions. Whether  foreign  aid  should  be  used 
as  an  instrument  of  pressure  depends  on  the 
way  foreign  aid  is  conceived. 

The  administration  is  convinced  that  for- 
eign aid  to  be  viable  must  serve  American 
national  interests  above  all,  including  the 
broad  interest  we  have  in  a  stable  world.  If 
an  important  American  interest  is  served 
by  the  aid  relationship,  it  is  a  wise  invest- 
ment; if  not,  our  resources  are  being  squan- 
dered, even  if  we  have  no  specific  grievances 
against  the  recipient. 

For  moral  and  practical  reasons,  we  must 
recognize  that  a  challenge  to  the  recipient's 
sovereignty  tends  to  generate  reactions  that 
far  transcend  the  merit  of  most  of  the  issues 
in  dispute.  Instead  of  influencing  conduct  in 
ways  we  desire,  cutting  aid  is  likely  to 
harden  positions.  The  very  leverage  we  need 
is  almost  always  lost;  our  bilateral  political 
relationship  is  impaired,  usually  for  no  com- 
mensurable benefit;  and  other  friends  and 
allies  begin  to  question  whether  we  under- 
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stand  our  own  national  interest  and  whether 
we  can  be  a  reliable  longer  term  partner. 

These  issues  have  little  to  do  with  the  age- 
old  tension  between  morality  and  expediency. 
Foreign  policy,  by  its  nature,  must  combine 
a  desire  to  achieve  the  ideal  with  a  recogni- 
tion of  what  is  practical.  The  fact  of  sover- 
eignty implies  compromise,  and  each  com- 
promise involves  an  element  of  pragmatism. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  purely  expedient  policy 
will  lack  all  roots  and  become  the  prisoner 
of  events.  The  difficult  choices  are  not  be- 
tween principle  and  expediency  but  between 
two  objectives  both  of  which  are  good,  or 
between  courses  of  action  both  of  which  are 
difficult  or  dangerous.  To  achieve  a  fruitful 
balance  is  the  central  dilemma  of  foreign 
policy. 

The  effort  to  strengthen  executive-legis- 
lative bonds  is  complicated  by  the  new  char- 
acter of  the  Congress.  New  principles  of 
participation  and  organization  are  taking 
hold.  The  number  of  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators concerned  with  foreign  policy  issues 
has  expanded  beyond  the  traditional  com- 
mittees. Traditional  procedures — focused  as 
they  are  on  the  congressional  leadership  and 
the  committees — may  no  longer  prove  ade- 
quate to  the  desires  of  an  increasingly  indi- 
vidualistic membership. 

As  the  range  of  consultation  expands,  the 
problem  of  confidentiality  increases.  Confi- 
dentiality in  negotiations  facilitates  compro- 
mise; it  must  not  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress as  a  cloak  of  deception ;  it  must  not  be 
used  by  the  executive  to  avoid  its  responsi- 
bilities to  the  Congress. 

Some  of  these  problems  are  inherent  in 
the  system  of  checks  and  balances  by  which 
we  have  thrived.  The  separation  of  powers 
produces  a  healthy  and  potentially  creative 
tension  between  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
lative branches  of  government.  Partnership 
should  not  seek  to  make  either  branch  a 
rubber  stamp  for  the  other.  But  if  old  pat- 
terns of  executive-legislative  relations  are  in 
flux,  now  is  the  time  for  both  branches  to 


concert  to  fashion  new  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  collaboration.  The  administration 
stands  ready  to  join  with  the  Congress  in 
devising  procedures  appropriate  to  the  need 
for  a  truly  national  and  long-range  foreign 
policy.  We  would  welcome  congressional  sug- 
gestions through  whatever  device  the  Con- 
gress may  choose,  and  we  will  respond  in 
the  same  spirit. 

In  the  meantime,  the  administration  will 
strive  to  achieve  a  national  consensus 
through  close  consultation,  the  nonpartisan 
conduct  of  foreign  policy,  and  restraint  in 
the  exercise  of  executive  authority. 

The  problem  of  achieving  a  new  national 
partnership  is  difficult.  I  am  confident  that, 
working  together,  the  executive  and  the 
Congress  will  solve  it  and  thereby  enhance 
the  vitality  of  our  democratic  institutions 
and  the  purposefulness  of  our  foreign  policy. 

In  1947,  when  another  moment  of  crisis 
summoned  us  to  consensus  and  creation,  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  recalled  Lincoln's 
words  to  the  Congress: 

The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to 
the  stormy  present.  The  occasion  is  piled  high  with 
difficulty,  and  we  must  rise  with  the  occasion.  As 
our  case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew  and  act 
anew.  We  must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we 
shall  save  our  country. 

We  have  learned  more  than  once  that  this 
century  demands  much  of  America.  And  now 
we  are  challenged  once  again  "to  think  anew 
and  act  anew"  so  that  we  may  help  ourselves 
and  the  world  find  the  way  to  a  time  of 
hope.  Let  us  resolve  to  move  forward  to- 
gether, transforming  challenge  into  oppor- 
tunity and  opportunity  into  achievement. 

No  genuine  democracy  can  or  should  ob- 
tain total  unanimity.  But  we  can  strive  for 
a  consensus  about  our  national  goals  and 
chart  a  common  course.  If  we  act  with  large 
spirit,  history  could  record  this  as  a  time  of 
great  creativity,  and  the  last  quarter  of  this 
century  could  be  remembered  as  that  period 
when  mankind  fashioned  the  first  truly 
global  community. 
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Secretary  Kissinger's  News  Conference  of  January  28 


Press   release   3o   dated  January   28 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  will  go  right  into 
questions.  Stewart  [Stewart  Hensley,  United 
Press  International]. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  this  question  deals  with 
the  decision  of  the  Government  of  Argentina 
to  postpone,  cancel,  or  otherwise  delay  the 
proposed  March  meeting  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters, and  their  explanation  that  it's  due  to 
the  rigidity  and  lack  of  equity  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.  trade  bill  toward  Ecuador  and 
Venezuela.  I  have  two  questions  on  it. 

One  is,  do  you  think  this  is  a  totality  of  the 
reasons,  or  do  you  think  that  Cuba  figures 
in  it  to  some  extent?  And  the  second  ques- 
tion is  whether  in  view  of  this  you  feel  that 
your  effort  to  begin  a  new  dialogue  has  really 
suffered  a  severe  setback. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  With  respect  to  the 
postponement  of  the  meeting  in  Argentina, 
I  have  been  in  very  close  contact  with  For- 
eign Minister  [of  Argentina  Alberto]  Vignes 
and  with  other  of  my  colleagues  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Their  reason  seems  to  me,  as  stated,  their 
objection  to  the  provision  in  the  Trade  Act 
which  includes  Ecuador  and  Venezuela  in 
the  ban  on  generalized  preferences.  And  as 
you  know,  that  is  because  they  are  members 
of  OPEC  [Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries]. 

Now,  I  stated  the  administration  position 
on  this  yesterday.  I  testified  against  this 
provision  when  the  Trade  Act  was  being 
considered.  The  President,  in  signing  the 
Trade  Act,  had  this  provision  in  mind  when 
he  pointed  out  that  not  all  of  the  provisions 
were  agreeable  to  the  administration.  The 
State  Department  issued  a  statement  some- 
time afterward,  pointing  out  that  it  thought 


the  application  of  this  provision  to  Venezuela 
and  Ecuador  was  too  rigid. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  even  though 
we  disagree  with  the  action  of  the  Congress 
— we  believe  that  the  action  of  those  two 
governments  in  refusing  to  come  to  the 
Buenos  Aires  meeting  was  unjustified.  They 
knew  very  well  that,  according  to  our  con- 
stitutional processes,  no  relief  could  be  given 
until  we  have  had  an  opportunity  for  full 
consultation  with  the  Congress.  And  they 
knew  also  that  we  would  consult  with  the 
Congress  and  that  we  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Congress  would  be  sympathetic  to 
our  views. 

Now,  moreover,  even  though  we  objected 
to  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  trade  bill 
with  respect  to  Latin  America,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  in  mind  that  $750  million  in 
Latin  American  exports  are  going  to  enter 
the  United  States  duty  free  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Trade  Act  and  that  whatever 
inequities  existed  could  have  been  worked 
out. 

And  as  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  as  part 
of  the  new  dialogue  the  United  States  has 
declared  that  it  would  not  use  pressure  with 
respect  to  its  neighbors  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  but  it  is  also  inappropriate  that 
our  neighbors  should  attempt  to  use  pres- 
sure against  the  United  States. 

Now,  with  respect  to  your  specific  ques- 
tion: Cuba  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  this ;  because  we  had  had  full  consulta- 
tions on  how  to  handle  the  issue  of  Cuba 
with  our  Western  Hemisphere  neighbors, 
and  a  substantial  consensus  was  emerging 
on  how  the  issue  of  Cuba  sanctions  could 
be  handled  at  the  Buenos  Aires  meeting,  and 
there  had  been  no  dispute  with  respect  to 
that. 
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Do  I  believe  that  the  new  dialogue  is  in 
jeopardy?  As  with  respect  to  the  setback 
that  was  suffered  by  detente,  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  Buenos  Aires  meeting  is  obvi- 
ously not  to  be  desired. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  foreign  policy  to 
be  effective  must  reflect  the  mutual  inter- 
ests of  all  parties. 

The  United  States  believes  very  strongly 
that  a  strengthening  of  Western  Hemisphere 
ties  is  in  the  interest  of  all  of  the  countries 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  have  been 
prepared,  and  remain  prepared,  to  make 
strengthened  hemisphere  relations  one  of 
the  cardinal  aspects  of  our  foreign  policy. 
And  we  are  convinced  that  the  mutuality  of 
interests  and  the  long  tradition  of  coopera- 
tion in  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  over- 
come this  temporary  difficulty.  And  we  look 
forward  to  working  very  closely  with  our 
friends  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
strengthening  our  relationship. 

"Crisis  of  Authority" 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  been  quoted  in 
the  newspaper  recently  as  having  grave 
doubts  about  the  long-term  power  of  survival 
of  American  society.  Did  you  say  that,  and 
do  you  believe  it? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  stated — I  don't 
know  what  this  particular  story  refers  to — 
that  I  believe  that  all  of  Western  democra- 
cies at  the  present  are  suffering  from  a 
crisis  of  authority.  And  I  believe  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  conduct  policy  when  govern- 
ments are  unwilling  to  make  short-term 
sacrifices — unwilling  or  unable — for  the 
long-term  benefit.  So  I  believe,  as  a  historian 
and  as  an  analyst,  that  there  is  this  problem. 

I  believe  at  the  same  time,  as  somebody 
in  a  position  of  responsibility,  that  these 
problems  are  solvable  and  that  we  can  solve 
them.  And  therefore  I  am  confident  in  our 
ability  to  overcome  our  difficulties.  But  I 
don't  think  that  this  has  to  take  the  form  of 
denying  that  difficulties  exist. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  ivith  regard  to  the  sud- 
den Soviet  cancellation  of  the  '72  trade  pact, 
do  you  intend  to  lead  a  new  effort  to  try  to 


get  the  restrictions,  the  congressional  restric- 
tions that  encumbered  that  Trade  Act  that 
led  to  the  cancellation,  removed  in  the  com- 
ing iveeks  or  months? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  continue  to  believe 
in  the  principles  that  were  reflected  in  the 
Trade  Agreement  in  1972  that  could  not  be 
carried  out.  I  think  now  that  we  should 
assess  the  situation  in  the  light  of  the 
Soviet  refusal  to  accept  some  of  the  provi- 
sions in  the  legislation  that  was  passed  by 
the  Congress.  We  will  then,  in  some  weeks, 
begin  consultation  with  the  Congress  as  to 
the  appropriate  steps  to  be  taken  so  that  the 
next  time  we  put  forward  trade  legislation 
it  will  be  on  the  basis  of  some  consensus  be- 
tween the  administration  and  the  Congress, 
in  order  to  avoid  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
arose  previously. 

Q.  In  order  to  get  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment removed? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  the  particular 
methods  that  should  be  used  and  how  to 
deal  with  the  objections  should  be  worked 
out  in  consultation  between  the  administra- 
tion and  those  leaders  of  the  Congress  that 
have  a  particular  interest  in  this  issue. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  do  you  mean  ivhen 
you  say  you  believe  the  Western  democracies 
are  suffering  from  a  crisis  of  authority?  Do 
you  mean  that  their  central  governments  are 
not  stroyig  enough,  or  that  the  leaders  aren't 
strong  enough?  I  don't  know  exactly  tvhat 
you  mean  by  that  "crisis  of  authority." 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  haven't  had  a 
crisis  resulting  from  public  statements  by 
me  in  quite  a  while.  [Laughter.]  In  at  least 
two  weeks.  [Laughter.] 

I  am  saying  the  problem  for  any  society 
is,  first,  whether  it  is  able  to  recognize  the 
problems  it  is  facing,  secondly,  whether  it 
is  willing  to  deal  with  these  problems  on  the 
basis  of  long-range  decisions. 

At  the  time  the  problems  can  be  mastered, 
it  is  never  possible  to  prove  that  an  action 
is  in  fact  necessary,  and  you  always  face 
one  set  of  conjectures  with  another  set  of 
conjectures. 
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So  what  is  needed  is  a  consensus  in  the 
leadership  and  between  the  leadership  and 
the  parliament  that  enables  the  government, 
or  the  society,  to  act  with  confidence  and 
with  some  long-range  mission.  I  think  this 
is  a  problem  in  many  countries  today,  and 
it  has  many  causes.  Part  of  the  cause  is  the 
complexity  of  the  issues,  which  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  subject  them  to  the  sort  of 
debate  that  was  easier  when  one  dealt  with 
much  more  simple  problems. 

It's  often  been  remarked  that  on  such 
issues  as  the  defense  budget  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  layman  to  form  an  opinion  on 
the  basis  of  the  facts  that  he  can  absorb, 
even  if  they  are  all  available  to  him.  So  this 
is  a  problem. 

It  is  a  problem,  however — and  I  repeat — 
which  is  solvable.  It  is  a  problem  which  I 
attempted  to  address  last  week  when  I  called 
for  new  cooperation  between  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress.  It  is  not  a  prob- 
lem to  be  solved  by  confrontation. 

The  Middle  East 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  considering  the  difficulty 
of  this  phase  of  the  Middle  East  negotia- 
tions, and  noiv  looking  back  at  the  reaction 
to  your  remarks,  do  you  think  it  was  a 
mistake  to  leave  open  the  possibility  of 
American  military  intervention  in  the  Middle 
East  oilfields  in  the  gravest  of  emergencies? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  think  what  I 
said  and  the  way  it  was  interpreted  were  not 
always  identical.  I  believe  that  what  I  said 
was  true  and  it  was  necessary.  It  is  irrele- 
vant to  the  issues  which  we  now  confront. 
And  I  have  repeatedly  stated  that  the 
United  States  will  deal  with  the  issues  of 
energy  on  the  basis  of  a  dialogue  with  the 
producers  and  with  an  attitude  of  concilia- 
tion and  cooperation. 

The  contingency  to  which  I  referred,  as 
I  pointed  out  previously,  could  arise  only  if 
warfare  were  originated  against  the  United 
States.  And  I  don't  foresee  this. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  bring  us  up  to 
date  on  the  diplomatic  situation  in  the  Middle 
East?    Specifically,    what    are    your    travel 
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plans?  Secondly,  do  you  think  it's  possible 
to  reconcile  Egypt's  desire  for  further  re- 
gaining of  territory — in  particular  the 
passes  and  the  oilfields  which  President 
Sadat  referred  to — with  Israel's  desire  for 
further  political  acceptance  by  the  Arabs? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First,  I  think  you  all 
recognize  that  we  are  dealing  in  the  Middle 
East  with  an  enormously  delicate  problem 
affecting  the  relations  between  Israel  and 
its  neighbors,  the  relations  of  Israel's  neigh- 
bors to  each  other,  and  the  relationship  of 
outside  powers  to  the  whole  area.  And  in 
this  extremely  complex  and  very  dangerous 
situation,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  move  with 
care  and,  hopefully,  with  some  thoughtful- 
ness. 

My  plans  are  within  the  next  few  weeks 
— and  the  precise  date  has  not  yet  been  set, 
but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  announce  it  early 
next  week — to  go  within  the  next  few  weeks 
on  an  exploratory  trip  to  the  Middle  East. 
It  will  not  be  a  trip  designed  to  settle  any- 
thing or  to  generate  a  "shuttle  diplomacy." 
It  will  be  designed  to  have  firsthand  talks 
with  all  of  the  major  participants — all  of 
the  Arab  countries  that  I  previously  visited, 
as  well  as  Israel — in  order  to  see  what  the 
real  possibilities  of  a  solution  might  be. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  two  interests 
— which  you  correctly  defined — of  Egypt  for 
the  return  of  some  territory,  and  of  Israel 
for  some  progress  toward  peace,  can  be 
reconciled.  And  I  believe  also  that  the  alter- 
native to  reconciling  it  will  be  serious  for 
all  of  the  parties  concerned. 


Public  and   Congressional  Accountability 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  references  earlier 
to  a  crisis  of  authority  in  the  West — some 
members  of  Congress,  of  course,  would  say 
that  there  is  a  crisis  of  accountability  that 
has  caused  the  difficidty  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs.  How  do  you  reconcile  these 
two  problems? 

And  if  you  would,  I  would  like  to  direct 
your  attention  particularly  to  the  ongoing 
state  of  U.S.-Soviet  relations.  After  the  cur- 
rent problem  we  have  on  trade,  we  have  the 
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additional  large?-  problem  in  many  respects 
coming  up  on  SALT  [Strategic  Arms  Lim- 
itation Talks]  negotiations.  Now,  you  face 
these  frco  problems,  authority  and  account- 
ability. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  you  are  abso- 
lutely right,  Murrey  [Murrey  Marder,  Wash- 
ington Post].  Any  democracy  faces  the 
problem  of  how  to  reconcile  the  need  for 
authority  with  the  requirements  of  account- 
ability. You  need  authority  because  foreign 
countries  can  only  deal  with  a  government. 
They  can  not,  and  should  not,  begin  to  lobby 
in  the  legislative  process  of  a  society.  And 
therefore  the  ability  to  conduct  foreign  pol- 
icy depends  on  the  expectation  of  other 
countries  of  the  degree  to  which  one's  com- 
mitments can  be  carried  out  and  one's  word 
means  anything. 

On  the  other  hand,  obviously  in  a  democ- 
racy there  must  be  full  accountability.  I 
have  attempted  to  be  understanding  of  this 
problem.  As  I  pointed  out  previously,  I  have 
testified  38  times  before  congressional  com- 
mittees in  16  months  in  office  and  have  met 
nearly  a  hundred  times  with  other  congres- 
sional groups  on  an  informal  basis. 

At  the  same  time,  I  recognize  that  the 
necessity  of  presenting  a  united  front  to 
foreign  countries  may  impose  additional  re- 
quirements of  consultation,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  undertake  them  and  so  is  the  entire 
administration. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  SALT  agree- 
ment, we  shall  brief  the  relevant  congres- 
sional committees  of  the  essential  features 
of  our  plans.  I  think  we  have  to  come  to 
some  understanding  with  the  Congress  about 
the  necessity  on  the  one  hand  of  keeping  the 
Congress  properly  informed  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  not  having  every  detail  of  the 
negotiation  become  subject  to  public  contro- 
versy, because  that  would  freeze  the  nego- 
tiating process  and  would  lead  to  rigidity. 

So  all  I  can  say  is  I'm  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem. I'm  not  saying  it  should  be  solved  by 
giving  the  executive  discretion.  I  think  it 
requires  self-restraint  on  both  the  execu- 
tive's part  and  the  Congress'  part. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  pursue  that  one  bit.  On 


the  question  of  accountability  you  are  obvi- 
ously facing — the  administration  is  facing — 
not  a  congressional  desire  to  grant  greater 
authority  for  the  conduct  of  secret  diplomacy 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  demand  for  greater 
openness  and  increasing  restrictiveness  on 
secret  diplomacy. 

Now,  is  this  not  one  of  the  fundamental 
problems  here — that  while  you  referred,  for 
example,  to  having  testified  38  times,  most  of 
that  testimony  ivas  in  closed  session?  Don't 
you  feel  some  need  here  to  be  more  respon- 
sive to  the  public  discussion  of  foreign  policy 
which  you  have  referred  to  in  the  past  but 
it  appears  to  have  diminished? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  Murrey,  un- 
fortunately, I  don't  have  the  statistics  here 
of  the  number  of  public  speeches  I  have 
given  and  the  number  of  press  conferences 
I've  held.  And  it  seems  that  criticism  modu- 
lates between  not  being  sufficiently  avail- 
able to  the  press  and  seducing  the  press. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  I  recognize  the  need 
for  public  accountability  as  well  as  congres- 
sional accountability.  I  believe  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  necessary  for  everyone  inter- 
ested in  accountability  also  to  recognize  the 
limits  of  the  detail  to  which  this  can  take 
place  at  particular  stages  of  negotiations. 
We  will  do  the  maximum  that  we  think  is 
consistent  with  the  national  interest.  And 
we  will  interpret  this  very  widely.  And  we 
are  open  to  suggestions  as  to  how  the  public 
presentation  can  be  improved. 

But  I  think  it  is  necessary  for  everybody 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  public  ac- 
countability, as  well  as  everyone  concerned 
with  the  question  of  authority,  to  look  again 
at  the  limits  to  which  they  should  push  their 
claims. 


The  Trade  Act  and  the  Soviet  Union 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  public  im- 
pression that  the  administration  accepted  the 
conditions  of  the  Jackson  amendment,  how- 
ever reluctantly.  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
whether,  if  you  had  anticipated  the  Soviet 
reaction  to  the  trade  bill,  whether  you  would 
have  advised  the  President  not  to  sign  it. 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  want  to  go 
into  a  debate  about  every  detail  of  the  nego- 
tiations that  led  to  the  so-called  compromise. 
And  once  matters  had  reached  this  point 
where  it  became  necessary,  we  were  already 
at  a  very  narrow  margin.  I  don't  want  to 
review  all  these  events,  because  we  should 
look  into  the  future — because  there  is  no 
purpose  being  served. 

Would  I  have  recommended  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  not  sign  it?  That's  very  hard 
to  know.  One  has  to  remember  that  it  was 
believed  that  the  trade  bill  was  in  the  essen- 
tial interests  of  the  United  States  and  in 
the  essential  interests  of  a  more  open  trad- 
ing system  among  all  of  the  industrialized 
countries,  as  well  as  giving  special  benefits 
to  the  developing  countries  in  the  special 
preference  system.  And,  therefore,  to  recom- 
mend the  President  to  veto  this  because 
there  were  aspects  of  it  in  the  granting  of 
MFN  [most  favored  nation]  to  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  been  a  very  heavy  respon- 
sibility. 

As  it  turned  out,  I  believed  that,  while  it 
would  be  a  close  call,  the  agreement  that  was 
made  with  Senator  Jackson  would  probably 
stick.  And  therefore  I  agree  with  those  who 
say  that  it  was  entered  into  in  good  faith 
by  all  of  the  parties.  So  the  issue  never 
arose. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  speech  in  Los 
Angeles  you  referred  to  your  dissatisfaction 
with  legislative  restrictions  on  foreign  pol- 
icy. Does  this  dissatisfaction  lead  you  to 
attempt  to  try  to  repeal  or  modify  the 
Church-Case  amendment  or  the  War  Powers 
Act?  Or,  more  importantly,  the  restrictions 
on  the  end  use  of  military  aid? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Now,  let's  get  the 
distinctions  clear.  First  of  all,  let  me  make 
one  point  with  respect  to  what  Murrey  said 
previously. 

The  issue  isn't  secret  diplomacy.  Some 
diplomacy  has  to  be  secret,  and  some  of  it 
has  to  be  open.  And  I  think  that  balance 
can  be  established. 

Now,  with  respect  to  legislative  restric- 
tions, I  made  a  distinction  between  two  cate- 
gories of  legislative  restrictions:  those  that 


attempt  to  set  main  lines  of  policy,  such  as 
the  Church-Case  amendment.  With  those  the 
administration  can  agree  or  disagree,  but  it 
cannot  challenge  the  right  of  the  Congress 
to  set  the  main  lines  of  the  policy  by  legis- 
lation. The  second  is  the  attempt  to  write 
into  law  detailed  prescriptions,  country  by 
country,  for  specific  measures.  That,  we 
believe,  will  generally  have  consequences 
that  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  objectives 
that  are  sought  to  be  obtained.  Those  we 
deplore,  and  those  we  will  attempt  to  resist. 
Now,  if  the  Congress  passes  a  law  on  the 
main  direction  of  a  policy  with  which  we 
disagree,  we  may  ask  them  to  change  it. 
The  two  cases  you  have  mentioned,  even 
though  they  were  passed  at  the  time  over 
administration  objection,  at  least  the  first 
one,  we  will  not  ask  them  to  reverse. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  thing  that  troubles 
me  about  that  is,  do  you — and  I  think  you 
do,  and  why  do  you  is  really  the  question — 
put  Jackson-Vanik  in  the  second  category 
and  not  in  the  first?  Didn't  Jackson-Vanik 
indeed  represent  a  national  attitude  about 
freedom  and  democracy,  et  cetera,  and  not 
really  some  tinkering  with  day-to-day  minor 
details? 

Secretary  Kissiyiger:  I'm  glad  that  you 
already  answered  the  first  of  your  two  ques- 
tions— 

Q.  I  think  you  do  put  it  in  category  2. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  When  we  get  these 
press  conferences  back  on  a  more  frequent 
basis,  I  guess  we  will  get  two-thirds  of  the 
questions  answered  by  those  who  put  them. 

On  the  Jackson-Vanik — I  don't  think 
I  want  to  insist,  on  a  theoretical  point,  on 
whether  it  is  in  the  first  category  or  in  the 
second  category.  On  the  Jackson-Vanik 
amendment,  the  administration  always  sup- 
ported the  objectives  of  the  Jackson-Vanik 
amendment.  And  the  administration,  before 
the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment  was  ever 
introduced,  had  managed  to  bring  about  an 
increase  in  emigration  from  an  average  of 
400  to  a  level  of  about  38,000  a  year.  So 
there  was  no  dispute  whatever  between  the 
administration  and  the  supporters  of  Jack- 
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son-Vanik  about  basic  values  and  basic  ob- 
jectives. The  administration  consistently 
maintained  that  the  method  of  a  legislative 
prescription  in  this  case  was  not  the  appro- 
priate method  and  might  backfire. 

Now,  whether  that  was  because  it  was  in 
the  second  category  that  I  pointed  out  or  in 
the  first  category,  I  don't  really  want  to 
insist  upon.  Nor  do  I  want  to  challenge  the 
right  of  the  Congress  to  pass  such  an  action. 

And  finally,  I  really  don't  think  much  pur- 
pose is  served  by  prolonging  the  debate 
over  the  past — of  how  we  got  to  this  point 
— because  we  did  try  to  work  together  with 
the  Congress  on  a  good-faith  basis,  once  it 
had  embarked  on  a  course  which  we  con- 
sidered unwise,  to  try  to  resolve  the  ensuing 
difficulty. 

If  we  go  back  on  the  trade  legislation,  we 
will  try  to  achieve  the  objectives  which  we 
share  with  the  Congress  by  methods  that 
may  be  more  appropriate  to  the  objective. 
We  will  not  give  up. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  tell  us  how  you 
estimate  the  prospects  of  a  summit  meeting 
with  regard  to  the  CSCE  Conference  [Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe]  and  what  significance  a  summit 
coidd  have  for  detente,  East-West  detente? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  believe  that 
the  European  Security  Conference  is  making 
good  progress.  The  issues — as  you  know, 
they  are  discussing  them  in  various  cate- 
gories called  "baskets,"  and  the  issues  in 
most  of  these  categories  are  beginning  to 
be  resolved.  There  are  some  unresolved  is- 
sues with  respect  to  general  principles  and 
some  unresolved  issues  with  respect  to 
human  contacts.  But  progress  has  been 
made  in  all  of  these  categories. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  if  the  confer- 
ence is  concluded  along  the  lines  that  are 
now  foreseeable,  a  summit  conclusion  is 
highly  probable.  I  believe  that  a  successful 
outcome  of  the  European  Security  Confer- 
ence would  contribute  to  detente. 


Cyprus  Negotiations 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  next  week,  February  5, 
is  the  deadline   by  which  time  the  admin- 


istration has  to  report  progress  on  Cyprus. 
What  kind  of  report  do  you  think  you  will 
be  able  to  give  to  Congress  by  that  date? 
Otherwise  aid  to  Turkey  is  cut  off. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  can  only  stress 
what  I  have  said  previously. 

The  United  States  gives  aid  to  Turkey 
not  as  a  favor  to  Turkey,  but  in  the  interests 
of  Western  security.  And  I  think  anybody 
looking  at  a  map  and  analyzing  foreseeable 
trouble  spots  must  recognize  this.  Therefore 
the  administration  is  opposed  to  the  cutoff 
of  aid  to  Turkey,  regardless  of  what  prog- 
ress may  be  made  in  the  negotiations. 

Secondly,  the  administration  favors  rapid 
progress  in  the  negotiations  over  Cyprus 
and  has  supported  this  progress.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  all  of  the  parties,  including  the 
Greek  side — and  especially  the  Greek  side — 
would  have  to  agree  that  the  United  States 
has  made  major  efforts. 

I  believe  that  some  progress  is  possible 
and  will  be  made — can  be  made  before  Feb- 
ruary 5.  And  we  will  be  in  touch  with  the 
Congress  either  late  this  week  or  early  next 
week.  And  I  have  stayed  in  very  close  con- 
tact with  those  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Senate  that  have  had  a  particular 
interest  in  this  question  to  keep  them  in- 
formed of  the  state  of  the  negotiations. 

So  by  the  end  of  this  week — as  you  know, 
the  parties  now  meet  twice  a  week  in  Nicosia 
— and  by  the  end  of  this  week,  after  their 
second  meeting  this  week,  I  will  be  in  touch 
with  the  parties,  and  we  will  discuss  that 
with  the  Congress. 

Assistance  to  Viet-Nam 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Senator  Robert  Byrd 
said  this  morning  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
in  Congress  have  told  President  Ford  that 
it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get 
more  aid  to  South  Viet-Nam.  Where  does 
that  leave  the  situation? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  let  us  make 
clear  what  it  is  we  have  asked  for.  And  let 
me  express  the  hope  that  what  we  are  asking 
for  doesn't  rekindle  the  entire  debate  on 
Viet-Nam,  because  that  is  emphatically  not 
involved. 
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Last  year  the  administration  asked  for 
$1.4  billion  for  military  aid  to  Viet-Nam.  The 
Congress  authorized  $1  billion.  It  appropri- 
ated $700  million.  We  are  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  the  $300  million  differ- 
ence between  what  it  had  already  authorized 
and  what  it  actually  appropriated,  in  the 
light  of  the  stepped-up  military  operations 
in  Viet-Nam. 

This  is  not  an  issue  of  principle  of  whether 
or  not  we  should  be  in  Viet-Nam.  The  issue 
is  whether  any  case  at  all  can  be  made  for 
giving  inadequate  aid  to  Viet-Nam.  And  we 
believe  there  can  be  no  case  for  a  deliberate 
decision  to  give  less  than  the  adequate  aid, 
and  aid  that  the  Congress  had  already  au- 
thorized to  be  given,  so  that  it  could  not 
have  been  even  an  issue  of  principle  for  the 
Congress. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  Middle  East,  sev- 
eral months  ago  you  said  you  wouldn't  be 
returning  to  the  Middle  East  unless  you 
were  fairly  sure  that  your  presence  there 
would  lead  to  an  agreement.  You  are  now 
saying  that  you  are  going  back  there  on  an 
exploratory  mission.  Why  have  you  changed 
your  tactics? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  changed  my 
tactics  at  the  request  of  all  of  the  parties, 
and  based  on  the  belief  that  the  urgency  of 
the  situation  requires  that  this  step  be 
taken.  I  have  also  pointed  out  in  this  press 
conference  that  I  am  hopeful  that  progress 
can  be  made.  And  I  am  going  there  with 
that  attitude. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  with  respect  to  your 
saying  that  it  serves  no  useful  purpose  to  go 
over  the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment,  it  has 
become  an  issue  in  Washington  to  apportion 
some  blame  on  this  issue.  Norv,  this  has 
ramifications  for  U.S.  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  because  some  people  say  the 
Soviet  Union  reneged.  It  has  ramifications 
for  your  dealing  with  Congress  because  some 
people  feel  you  have  blamed  Congress.  Be- 
cause of  that  problem,  could  you  deal  with 
this  a  little  further  and  talk  to  us  about  the 
situation? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  I  stated  my  view, 


and  the  administration's  view,  with  respect 
to  the  amendment  in  two  public  testimonies 
before  the  Congress  in  which  I  pointed  out 
why  we  were  opposed  not  to  the  objectives — 
I  want  to  repeat  that — but  to  the  methods. 

I  don't  think  any  purpose  is  served  in  try- 
ing to  apportion  blame  now.  I  agree  with 
those  who  say  that  the  discussions  between 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  were 
conducted  in  good  faith  by  both  sides.  At  this 
point,  we  should  address  the  question  of 
where  we  go  in  the  future,  and  not  how  we 
got  where  we  are. 

Military  Situation  in  Viet-Nam 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  give  us  your 
assessment  of  the  situation  in  Indochina, 
particularly  Viet-Nam,  two  years  after  the 
agreement  which  you  labored  over,  and  what 
went  wrong? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  if  you  re- 
member the  intense  discussions  that  were 
going  on  in  the  United  States  during  the  ne- 
gotiation of  the  agreement,  you  will  recall 
that  the  overwhelming  objective  that  was 
attempted  to  be  served  was  to  disengage 
American  military  forces  from  Indochina 
and  to  return  our  prisoners  from  North  Viet- 
Nam. 

Under  the  conditions  that  we  then  con- 
fronted— which  was  an  increasing  domestic 
debate  on  this  issue — those  were  the  princi- 
pal objectives  that  could  be  achieved.  The 
alternative — namely,  to  impose  a  different 
kind  of  solution — would  have  required  a  more 
prolonged  military  operation  by  the  United 
States. 

Secondly,  what  has  gone  wrong,  if  any- 
thing has  gone  wrong,  is  that  it  was  the 
belief  of  those  who  signed  the  agreement^ — 
certainly  a  belief  that  was  encouraged  by 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  by  the  public 
debate  here — that  the  objection  in  the  United 
States  was  not  to  our  supporting  a  govern- 
ment that  was  trying  to  defend  itself  by  its 
own  efforts.  Our  national  objection  was  to 
the  presence  of  American  forces  in  Viet-Nam. 

Now,  the  military  situation  in  Viet-Nam 
was  reasonably  good  until  last  June.  At  that 
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point,  we  had  to  impose  cuts — no  new  equip- 
ment could  be  sent,  and  only  inadequate 
ammunition.  This  brought  about  a  reduction 
in  the  ammunition  expenditure  by  the  Viet- 
namese Army.  This  in  turn  led  to  an  increase 
in  casualties,  to  a  loss  of  mobility,  and  there- 
fore to  a  deterioration  in  the  military  situ- 
ation. 

All  that  we  have  ever  said  was  that  the 
settlement  would  put  South  Viet-Nam  in  a 
position  where  it  had  a  chance  to  defend  it- 
self. That  chance  exists.  That  chance  depends 
on  adequate  American  assistance.  And  that 
is  the  chance  we  are  asking  for. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  a  question  I  would 
like  to  follow  up  on  your  first  reply  on  the 
Middle  East.  In  that  reply,  you  said  that  you 
believe  the  Egyptian  desire  for  additional 
territory  in  Sinai,  together  ivith  the  Israeli 
desire  for  specific  political  concessions,  can 
be  reconciled.  I  understand  that  you  probably 
don't  want  to  get  into  the  specific  demands 
that  Israel  is  asking  from  Egypt.  But  perhaps 
you  can  give  us  some  general  criteria  for 
what  types  of  political  acts  Egypt  may  offer 
to  Israel  that  would  satisfy  Israel.  And  the 
second  part  of  the  question  is — the  ques- 
tioner had  specifically  referred  to  the  oil- 
fields and  the  passes — were  you  referring  to 
those  specific  points  as  possibly  being  rec- 
onciled ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  all  of  you 
have  to  accept  the  fact  that  I  cannot  possibly 
go  into  the  details  of  the  negotiation  before 
I  have  gone  to  the  Middle  East.  And  there- 
fore, with  all  due  respect,  I  cannot  possibly 
answer  this  question. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  along  this  line,  but  not 
asking  you  to  go  into  any  details  of  the  nego- 
tiations, in  your  discussions  with  the  Arab 
countries  in  the  Middle  East,  have  you  found 
any  evidence  that  the  Arab  world  is  prepared 
to  accept  the  existence  of  Israel? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  is  my  impression 
that  there  is  an  increasing  willingness  to 
accept  the  existence  of  Israel  as  part  of  the 
process  of  peace,  yes. 


Detente  and  Southeast  Asia 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  one  of  the  areas  where 
detente  has  never  worked  very  well  is  in 
Southeast  Asia.  During  the  course  of  the 
time  when  detente  was  running  relatively 
smoothly,  did  you  ever  try  to  make  it  clear  to 
the  Soviets  that  responsible  behavior  in  the 
form  of  limiting  military  supplies — which 
tend  to  wind  up  in  South  Viet-Nam  and  fuel 
the  war  there — would  not  be  acceptable?  In 
other  words,  have  you  tried  to  work  out  that 
end  of  the  equation? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  it  is  an 
interesting  question  to  determine  what  you 
mean  by  the  phrase  "is  not  acceptable."  The 
answer  to  your  question  depends  on  what 
is  it  we  would  do  if  the  Soviet  Union  ignores 
us.  And  if  you  look  at  the  catalogue  of  things 
available  for  us  to  do  under  present  circum- 
stances in  the  way  of  either  retaliation  or  of 
benefits,  you  will  find  that  it  is  not  an  in- 
finitely large  one. 

The  answer  to  your  question  is,  yes,  we 
have  raised  this  issue  both  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  And  I  think  the  efficacy  of  it  cannot 
be  determined  by  determining  whether  sup- 
plies have  stopped  altogether,  but  has  to  be 
seen  in  relation  to  how  much  more  might 
have  been  done  and  then  to  assess  it  in 
relationship  to  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  plan  to  travel  to 
Latin  America  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  plan — I  don't  think 
I  have  announced  it,  as  some  of  my  colleagues 
seem  to  have  announced — I  do  plan  to  travel 
to  Latin  America,  certainly  before  the  OAS 
meeting  here  in  April.  The  exact  date  I  would 
like  to  work  out  after  my  trip  to  the  Middle 
East  has  been  more  firmly  settled.  But  I  want 
to  say  now  that  I  place  great  stress  on  our 
relationship  with  Latin  America  and  that  I 
will  go  at  the  earliest  opportunity  that  I  can 
do  justice  to  this  visit. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  about  your  meeting 
ivith   the  former  President   this   weekend? 
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Specifically,  could  you  tell  us  if  you  discussed 
ivith  him  his  cooperating  in  any  way  with 
the  current  investigations  into  the  CIA  op- 
eration ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  did  not  discuss 
with  the  former  President  anything  what- 
ever having  to  do  with  any  investigation 
now  being  conducted  in  Washington,  and 
specifically  not  that  investigation.  It  was  a 
general  review  of  the  international  situation 
and  personal  talk.  It  had  no  specific  mission. 
But  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  man  who  has 
appointed  me  to  two  senior  positions  in  the 
government  deserved  the  courtesy  of  a  visit 
when  I  was  that  close. 

Stewart  [Stewart  Hensley]. 

Q.  Well,  this  is  just  tying  up  a  loose  end. 
But  when  you  ivere  responding  to  Mr.  Freed 's 
[Kenneth  J.  Freed,  Associated  Press]  ques- 
tion about  the  illness  ivhich  afflicts  some  of 
the  democratic  countries,  you  said  it  was 
easier  to  get  a  consensus  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  parliament  when  problems  were 
simpler. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That's  right. 

Q.  In  answering  Mr.  Marder's  question 
about  accountability,  you  harked  back  to  the 
— /  think  it  ivas  the  Chicago  speech,  or 
possibly  Los  Angeles,  in  which  you  said 
you  promised  wider  consultation  but  with 
increased  confidentiality,  ivhich  seems  rather 
paradoxical  to  me,  although  I'm  willing  to  be- 
lieve you  can  do  it.  [Laughter.']  But  there's 
one  more  element,  and  I'm  wondering  if  that 
element  is  not  what  is  missing  from  what 
you  told  Mr.  Freed  about  in  the  answer  to 
his  question — and  that  is  that  problems  now 
are  not  as  simple  as  they  were  at  the  time 
of  Senator  Vandenberg  and  the  bipartisan 
foreign  policy.  And  how  do  you  get  around 
the  complexity  of  these  problems  in  your 
accountability? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Look,  I'm  not  trying 
to  score  points  here  now.  I'm  trying  to  call 
attention  to  a  very  serious  problem — and  a 
a  problem  that  if  as  societies  we  do  not  solve, 
it  will  not  be  a  victory  for  an  administration 


or  a  victory  for  the  countries;  it  will  be  a 
defeat  for  everything  we  stand  for — every- 
thing we  are  trying  to  achieve. 

I  did  not  say  I  want  more  consultation  and 
more  confidentiality.  I  listed  a  whole  set 
of  problems  that  are  very  real  problems. 
One  is  how  you  can  have  congressional  con- 
trol without  legislative  restriction.  I  frankly 
do  not  know  the  answer  exactly  to  this. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  is  one  prob- 
lem— how  you  can  have  congressional  control 
without  the  Congress  necessarily  passing 
laws. 

The  second  problem  is  how  you  can  have 
increased  consultation  and  at  the  same  time, 
on  key  issues,  maintain  increased  confiden- 
tiality. 

Now,  I  have  to  say  that  recently  I  have 
been  briefing  some  key  members  of  the  Con- 
gress on  some  of  the  key  aspects  of  the 
Cyprus  negotiation  and  there  have  been  no 
leaks  whatsoever  and  I  consider  this  a  very 
important  achievement — I  don't  want  to  im- 
ply that  there  have  been  leaks  previously. 

And  what  I  wanted  to  do  in  my  speech 
was  to  call  attention  to  what  really  may  be- 
come a  major  problem  for  this  country  and, 
because  so  much  depends  on  this  country,  a 
major  problem  for  all  free  countries.  I  did 
not  mean  to  blame  anybody.  I  don't  think  it 
does  any  good  to  aim  for  victories  by  either 
branch.  I  think  we  have  to  explore  a  serious 
solution — to  which  I  confess  I  do  not  know 
all  the  answers. 

Q.  That  was  what  prompted  my  question. 

Arms  Policy  in  Persian  Gulf 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  concern 
expressed  in  Congress  about  the  buildup  of 
various  countries  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
of  American  arms  going  to  these  countries. 
There  were  expressions  of  concern  about 
arms  going  to  Oman  when  they  had  not  gone 
before  and  a  feeling  that  war  could  break 
out  at  any  time,  once  these  countries  build 
up  enough,  without  enough  reason  for  war 
to  break  out,  and  that  the  United  States  has 
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taken  a  major  role  in  tJiis.  Could  you  talk 
about  our  interest  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
why  the  United  States  is  doing  what  it's 
doing? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  in  determining 
whether  the  United  States  is  unnecessarily 
giving-  arms  or  determining  the  wisdom  of 
American  arms  policy  in  the  area,  one  has 
to  ask  a  number  of  questions. 

First,  what  is  the  security  concern  of  the 
countries  involved — that  is  to  say,  do  they 
perceive  that  they  face  a  real  threat?  The 
second  question  is :  Is  this  security  concern 
well  founded?  Thirdly,  does  the  United  States 
have  any  relationship  to  that  security  con- 
cern? Fourthly,  what  would  happen  if  the 
United  States  did  not  supply  the  arms? 

And  I  think  each  of  these  arms  programs 
has  to  be  assessed  in  relation  to  these  or 
similar  questions.  And  I  think  you  will  find — 
or  at  least  I  hope  you  would  find — that  we 
could  answer,  in  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  cases,  these  questions  in  a  positive 
sense — that  is  to  say,  that  there  is  a  secu- 
rity problem  which  these  countries  feel ;  that 
often  the  security  problem  is  caused  by  a 
neighbor  supported  by  Soviet  or  other  Com- 
munist arms ;  that,  therefore,  if  the  country 
did  not  receive  the  arms,  it  would  be  sub- 
ject to  this  neighbor  or  else  it  would  get 
these  arms  from  other  sources. 

And  these  are  the  principles  we  are  trying 
to  apply  in  our  arms  sales,  especially  in  an 
area  such  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  which  we 
have,  after  all,  a  very  major  strategic  in- 
terest. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  outline  some  of 
the  main  topics  which  you  think  will  be 
discussed  when  Mr.  Wilson  comes  here — and, 
particularly,  can  you  say  whether  the  issue 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  will  be  discussed? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  as  you  know, 
our  relationship  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  extremely  close,  and  we 
keep  each  other  informed  about  our  major 
foreign  policy  initiatives  and  our  major  ap- 


proach to  international  affairs  in  the  frankest 
possible  way. 

One  result  is  that  there  is  rarely  a  very 
set  agenda  for  the  meetings — or,  rather,  the 
agenda  is  the  world  situation  broken  down 
into  its  constituent  elements.  Therefore  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Middle  East, 
including  the  Persian  Gulf,  will  play  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  discussions  with  Prime 
Minister  Wilson. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  Persian  Gulf  will 
be  specially  singled  out.  These  discussions 
are  usually  rather  unstructured,  but  they're 
extremely  frank;  and  we  will  put  our  entire 
views  before  Prime  Minister  Wilson. 

The  press:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Secretary. 


U.S.  Regrets  Postponement 
of  Buenos  Aires  Meeting 

Department  Statement,  January  27 

The  United  States  regrets  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Argentina,  in  consultation  with 
the  other  countries  of  the  hemisphere,  has 
postponed  the  Buenos  Aires  meeting  of  For- 
eign Ministers  scheduled  for  late  March. 

The  proximate  cause  of  the  postponement 
is  the  apparent  exclusion  of  all  OPEC 
[Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries] countries,  including  Ecuador  and 
Venezuela,  from  the  new  tariff  preference 
system.  As  is  well  known,  the  administra- 
tion opposed  this  and  other  restrictions  con- 
tained in  the  trade  bill  and  has  pledged  to 
wrork  with  the  Congress  to  correct  them. 
The  President  and  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer so  stated  publicly,  as  did  our  Repre- 
sentative to  the  Permanent  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  last  week. 

Given  these  statements  regarding  our 
views  and  intentions,  we  cannot  but  consider 
it  inappropriate  that  some  Latin  American 
countries  have  insisted  on  conditions  for  the 
Buenos  Aires  meeting  which  they  know  to 
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be  incompatible  with  our  constitutional 
processes,   as   well  as  substantively  unjust. 

There  is  no  question — and  we  have  em- 
phasized this  to  our  Latin  American  friends 
— that,  despite  certain  deficiencies  in  the 
Trade  Act,  there  are  many  benefits.  For  ex- 
ample, under  our  proposed  system  of  tariff 
preferences,  we  estimate  that  more  than  30 
percent  by  value  of  dutiable  Latin  American 
exports  to  the  United  States  will  be  granted 
tariff-free  treatment.  In  absolute  amounts, 
tariffs  will  be  eliminated  on  over  $750  mil- 
lion worth  of  Latin  American  exports  to  the 
United  States.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
Latin  American  exports  to  the  United  States 
have  more  than  doubled  in  value  since  1972. 

The  Trade  Act  also  authorizes  us  to  begin 
the  multilateral  trade  negotiations  in  Ge- 
neva. These  negotiations  will  lead  to  reduc- 
tion of  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  to  trade 
of  great  importance  to  all  the  developing 
countries,  including  Latin  America.  More- 
over, they  will  benefit  Latin  America  and,  in- 
deed, the  entire  world  trading  community 
by  providing  a  deterrent  to  protectionism 
around  the  world — a  matter  of  vital  import 
given  today's  economic  climate. 

The  United  States,  in  the  fall  of  1973, 
began  a  new  dialogue  with  Latin  America 
to  improve  relations  with  our  traditional 
friends  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We 
hoped  that  both  sides  would  develop  a  closer 
understanding  of  each  other's  problems. 
Over  the  past  year  we  have  jointly  made 
significant  progress  toward  this  objective. 
In  this  process  the  United  States  has  re- 
nounced any  method  of  pressure  as  obsolete 
and  inappropriate  to  the  new  relationship 
we  seek.  We  believe  this  is  a  reciprocal 
obligation.  Pressure  from  the  south  is  as 
inappropriate  as  pressure  from  the  north. 

We  will  continue  to  work  with  our  Latin 
American  friends  on  the  problems  which 
have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  Trade 
Act  in  a  spirit  of  friendship.  We  will  address 
cooperatively  the  many  issues  which  com- 
prise the  agenda  of  the  new  dialogue  in  the 
same  spirit  of  conciliation   and  friendship. 


The  Trade  Act  and   Latin  America 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  memorandum 
which  ivas  distributed  to  Latin  American  and 
Caribbean  Ambassadors  at  a  briefing  at  the 
Department  of  State  on  January  1U- 

The  Trade  Act  and  Latin   America 

The  Trade  Act,  signed  into  law  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  January  3,  1975,  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  Latin  America. 

It  is  a  long  and  complex  statute.  The  Act 
touches  nearly  every  aspect  of  U.S.  trade 
policy.  And,  although  the  legislation  was 
under  consideration  in  the  Congress  for 
nearly  two  years,  the  Committees  responsible 
for  it  were  making  changes  in  its  text  until 
the  final  day  of  Congressional  consideration. 
In  fact,  the  text  of  the  Act,  because  it  is  so 
long,  is  not  yet  generally  available  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  Early  comment 
about  the  legislation  has  therefore  been 
forced  to  rely  on  press  reports,  some  of  which 
have  been  partial  or  inaccurate. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Memorandum  to 
summarize  the  legislation  as  it  relates  to  the 
nations  of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean, 
to  make  clear  the  policy  the  United  States 
will  adopt  in  implementing  the  Act,  and  to 
analyze  the  important  benefits  which  Latin 
America  may  anticipate  as  the  law  is  put 
into  effect.  The  Memorandum  addresses 
three  major  issues: 

— the  authorization  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  implement  a  system  of  generalized 
tariff  preferences  (GSP)  for  imports  from 
developing  countries; 

— the  forthcoming  worldwide  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  (MTN),  which  the  Trade 
Act  has  now  made  possible;  and 

— the  significance  of  the  legislation  for  the 
U.S.  countervailing  duty  system. 

1 .  Generalized  Preferences.  The  Trade  Act 
of  1974  contains  authority  for  the  United 
States  to  grant  tariff  preferences  to  imports 
from   developing  countries — GSP,   in   short. 
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The  new  law  provides  that  the  United  States 
may  accord  temporary  (10-year)  duty-free 
treatment  for  a  range  of  manufactured  and 
semi-manufactured  products  and  selected 
agricultural  and  primary  products.  Eighteen 
other  nations  have  similar — though  in  some 
cases  much  less  liberal — preference  systems. 

The  new  U.S.  preferences  will  fulfill  a 
commitment  undertaken  in  the  Declaration 
of  Tlatelolco  that  the  U.S.  Government  would 
make  a  maximum  effort  to  secure  passage 
of  such  legislation. 

GSP  and  most-favored-nation  (MFN)  tar- 
iff concessions  are  two  very  different  con- 
cepts. GSP  is  temporary  and  nonbinding. 
Each  industrialized  country  is  free  to  with- 
draw it  at  any  time.  MFN  tariff  cuts  are 
bound.  MFN  tariff  reductions  cannot  be  with- 
drawn from  GATT  [General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade]  members  without  the 
granting  of  compensation.  The  major  GSP 
systems  of  most  major  countries  have  quanti- 
tative limitations  in  the  form  of  tariff  quotas 
and  competitive  need  ceilings  which  trigger  a 
return  to  ordinary — nonpreferential — MFN 
tariff  duty  rates.  Thus,  various  products  of 
substantial  interest  to  the  Latin  American 
countries  are  not  eligible  for  the  preferences 
of  the  other  developed  nations  and  will  not  be 
eligible  for  the  new  U.S.  GSP.  Those  products 
will,  however,  be  eligible  for  the  multilateral 
tariff  reductions  anticipated  in  the  course  and 
as  a  part  of  the  trade  negotiations  them- 
selves. Thus,  even  with  GSP,  on  a  significant 
number  of  products  it  will  be  in  the  long- 
term  interest  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
to  have  the  ordinary  rates  of  duty  negotiated 
down  to  as  low  a  point  as  possible  in  the 
MTN. 

In  general,  U.S.  tariffs  are  already  low. 
This  is  the  result  of  successive  rounds  of 
tariff  negotiations.  Now,  nearly  60  percent 
of  U.S.  imports  from  Latin  America  enter 
duty  free.  The  duty  on  the  remainder  aver- 
ages only  8  percent.  Therefore,  while  pref- 
erences may  be  marginally  helpful  in  the 
short  run  in  some  particular  product  areas, 
over  the  longer  run  MFN  tariff  reductions 
and  action  on  nontariff  barriers — as  set 
forth  in  the  following  section  of  this  Mem- 


orandum— will  prove  to  be  far  more  im- 
portant and  beneficial  to  most  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries. 

The  Administration  worked  closely  with 
the  Latin  American  countries  to  solicit  their 
requests  for  specifications  of  products  to  be 
included  in  our  GSP  product  lists.  The  GSP 
product  lists  are  now  nearing  completion. 
Wherever  possible,  these  lists  include  the 
products  requested  by  the  Latin  American 
countries.  As  a  result  the  lists  of  agricul- 
tural and  primary  products  to  be  submitted 
later  this  month  to  the  International  Trade 
Commission  will  be  significantly  larger  in 
terms  both  of  numbers  of  items  and  dollar 
trade  coverage  than  were  the  illustrative 
lists  prepared  for  and  submitted  to  the  UN- 
CTAD  and  OECD  [United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development;  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment] in  1970.  Preliminary  indications  are 
that  over  30  percent  by  value  of  the  remain- 
ing U.S.  dutiable  imports  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica— that  is  to  say,  over  three  quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  of  Latin  American  exports  to 
the  United  States  based  on  1972  trade  values 
— will  be  included  in  our  system  of  GSP. 

The  new  legislation,  unfortunately,  con- 
tains provisions  which  could  exclude  certain 
categories  of  developing  countries  from  pref- 
erences. The  Administration  consistently  op- 
posed these  criteria  as  being  excessively  rigid. 
We  are  currently  examining  the  legislation  to 
determine  what  leeway  it  may  contain.  We 
will  work  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with  the 
Congress  to  seek  necessary  accommodations. 

2.  The  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations. 
While  GSP  will  be  helpful  in  encouraging 
Latin  American  export  diversification,  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  now  made 
possible  by  the  new  Trade  Act  will  go  deeper, 
and  be  of  considerably  more  lasting  impor- 
tance for  all  of  Latin  America.  These  nego- 
tiations will  fix  the  structure  of  global  trade 
for  a  long  term  future,  and  will  touch  the 
export  interests  of  every  country  in  the 
hemisphere. 

In  September  1973,  102  countries  agreed, 
in  the  celebrated  Tokyo  Declaration,  to  un- 
dertake a  new  round  of  multilateral  trade 
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negotiations.  The  negotiations  anticipated 
by  the  Declai-ation  were  dedicated  to  the 
following  aims: 

— the  expansion  and  liberalization  of 
world  trade  through  significant  dismantling 
of  tariff  barriers,  of  nontariff  barriers  and 
of  other  conditions  and  restraints  which  dis- 
tort world  trade ; 

— the  improvement  in  the  world  trading 
system,  so  that  it  conforms  more  closely  to 
current  conditions  and  realities ;  and 

— the  securing  of  benefits  for  the  trade 
of  developing  countries,  including  substan- 
tially greater  access  for  their  products  to 
markets  around  the  world. 

Without  the  authority  established  in  the 
Trade  Act,  the  international  effort  contem- 
plated by  the  Tokyo  Declaration  to  expand 
trade  and  to  reform  the  world  trading  sys- 
tem— in  which  almost  all  Latin  American 
countries  are  participating — would  have 
been  aborted.  In  other  words,  the  conse- 
quences of  not  having  the  negotiating  power 
in  the  Trade  Act,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  current  world  economic  conditions, 
would  have  been  severe,  and  most  adverse 
in  fact  to  the  very  countries  whose  develop- 
ment goals  depend  most  heavily  on  diversi- 
fying and  expanding  exports.  Rather  than 
opening  new  opportunities  for  trade,  the 
virtually  certain  result  of  a  failure  to  enact 
the  new  U.S.  Trade  Act  would  have  been 
contraction. 

With  the  Trade  Act  now  in  hand,  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  move  toward 
the  achievement  of  the  aims  set  out  in  the 
Tokyo  Declaration.  The  United  States  will 
move  rapidly. 

Committees  and  working  parties  have 
been  meeting  in  Geneva.  A  further  meeting 
in  Geneva  of  the  Trade  Negotiating  Com- 
mittee is  scheduled  for  February;  this  will 
mark  the  real  beginning  of  the  trade  nego- 
tiations. The  U.S.  Government  will  be  there. 
It  hopes  that  all  Latin  American  countries 
will  actively  participate. 

The  tariff  cutting  authority  provided  in 
the  Trade  Act  is  substantial — 6  percent  of 
existing  duty  rates  above  5  percent  ad  va- 


lorem, and  authority  to  go  to  zero  for  rates 
of  5  percent  ad  valorem  or  less.  It  is  the 
firm  intention  of  the  United  States  to  use 
this  authority  vigorously,  to  secure  the 
greatest  possible  reciprocal  reduction  in 
tariffs  among  the  major  developed  trading 
countries.  Major  beneficiaries  of  such  re- 
ductions will  be  the  developing  countries, 
including  particularly  Latin  America. 

Even  more  important  than  the  lowering  of 
tariff  barriers  will  be  the  elimination  or  re- 
duction of  nontariff  barriers.  As  tariffs  have 
been  progressively  reduced  over  the  years, 
nontariff  barriers  and  other  similar  measures 
distorting  trade  have  played  an  increasingly 
pernicious  role  as  restraints  on  trade  ex- 
pansion. The  Trade  Act  provides  unprece- 
dented authority  for  the  harmonization,  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  the  nontariff 
barriers  in  this  country  and  in  all  other  ma- 
jor trading  nations  which  now  burden  inter- 
national trade,  including  that  of  Latin 
America. 

The  United  States  is  acutely  aware  that  in 
many  cases  these  nontariff  barriers  are  par- 
ticularly burdensome  to  the  exports  of  devel- 
oping countries.  It  anticipates  that  some  of 
the  more  onerous  of  these  nontariff  barriers 
may  be  subject  to  reduction  or  elimination 
through  the  negotiation  of  new  sets  of  in- 
ternational rules  on  market  access.  Such  new 
rules  are  also  provided  for  in  the  Trade  Act. 
The  United  States  will  do  what  it  can  to 
bring  this  about.  For  example,  the  United 
States  will  seek  revision  of  the  existing  in- 
ternational safeguard  procedures  under  the 
GATT  to  deal  with  problems  associated  with 
an  exceptionally  rapid  growth  of  imports 
in  a  way  which  will  make  resort  to  safe- 
guard actions  less  politically  contentious  and 
subject  all  the  while  to  greater  international 
surveillance  and  discipline,  while  hopefully 
eliminating  import  quotas  maintained  il- 
legally under  present  GATT  rules.  Similarly, 
the  problem  of  export  subsidies  and  corre- 
sponding countervailing  duties  can  be  ap- 
proached by  the  development  of  an  inter- 
national code  on  these  issues,  as  can  problems 
of  government  procurement  and  product 
standardization. 
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The  United  States  will  adopt  a  strategy 
in  the  forthcoming  negotiations  which  will 
give  particular  consideration  to  the  interests 
and  needs  of  developing  countries,  including 
Latin  American  interests.  The  United  States 
is  committed  to  consult  closely  with  the 
Latin  Americans  in  the  course  of  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  to  develop  common 
positions.  In  part  toward  this  end,  there  has 
been  formed  among  the  various  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agencies  an  interdepartmental  Sub- 
group on  Latin  America.  This  Subgroup  is 
reviewing  the  effects  of  our  trade  policies  on 
Latin  America.  It  will  ensure  that  Latin 
American  trade  interests  are  fully  considered 
in  the  implementation  of  U.S.  trade  policy 
in  the  coming  multilateral  trade  negotiations. 

3.  Countervailing  Duties.  Finally,  the  Act 
also  contains  important  new  developments 
in  connection  with  countervailing  duty  pro- 
ceedings. In  addition  to  the  possibility  of  a 
multilateral  code  governing  export  subsidies 
and  countervailing  action,  referred  to  above, 
the  Trade  Act  also  gives  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  discretionary  authority  to  refrain 
from  imposing  duties  for  up  to  four  years  in 
those  special  cases  where  (1)  adequate  steps 
have  been  taken  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
adverse  effects  of  the  bounty  or  grant;  and 
(2)  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  suc- 
cessful trade  agreements  will  be  entered  into 
on  nontariff  barriers;  and  (3)  the  imposition 
of  duties  would  seriously  jeopardize  these 
negotiations. 

4.  Conclusion.  The  Trade  Act  of  1974  con- 
tains many  elements.  Only  a  few  have  been 
mentioned  here.  It  is  not  a  perfect  law.  Every 


provision  in  it  is  not  as  the  Administration 
would  have  wished.  But  its  major,  overriding 
significance  is  clear — the  demonstration  that 
the  United  States  remains  committed  to  a 
liberal  and  open  world  trading  system,  and 
is  prepared  to  make  considerable  concessions 
for  that  purpose,  and  will  work  with  other 
countries  in  the  Geneva  trade  negotiations  in 
pursuit  of  that  commitment. 

The  United  States  is  convinced  that  such 
a  system  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all  coun- 
tries— developed  and  developing — and  es- 
sential to  the  achievement  of  the  common 
objective  of  a  stable,  healthy  world  economic 
order. 

This  is  a  matter  of  profound  importance 
to  Latin  America.  If  the  trade  negotiations 
which  are  now  made  possible  by  the  new  Act 
are  successful,  Latin  America  will  be  able  to 
look  forward  to  increased  opportunities  for 
export  earnings  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  other  industrialized  countries  as  well. 
Had  the  Act  not  been  passed,  those  nego- 
tiations would  not  have  been  possible.  Given 
the  international  economic  situation,  the 
strong  tendencies  of  the  major  trading  na- 
tions would  have  been  toward  isolationist 
trade  policies.  This  would  have  had  pro- 
foundly adverse  effects  on  the  export  pros- 
pects of  the  countries  of  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean. 

The  United  States  is  in  the  process  of 
working  out  the  implementation  of  the  Trade 
Act.  In  that  process,  we  look  forward  to  a 
continuing  dialogue  and  cooperation  with  the 
countries  of  the  hemisphere. 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  1U,  1975. 
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"A  Conversation   With   President  Ford"— An   Interview 
for  NBC  Television  and   Radio 


Following  are  excerpts  relating  to  foreign 
policy  from  the  transcript  of  an  interview 
with  President  Ford  by  John  Chancellor  and 
Tom  Brokaw  broadcast  live  on  NBC  tele- 
vision and  radio  on  January  23.x 


Mr.  Chancellor:  Now  you  told,  I  think  it 
was  Time  magazine,  that  we  might  have  gas 
rationing  if  we  get  another  oil  embargo.  Is 
that  correct? 

President  Ford:  Another  oil  embargo 
which  would  deprive  us  of  anywhere  from  6 
to  7  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  would  create 
a  very  serious  crisis. 

Mr.  Chancellor:  But  is  that  a  likelihood, 
sir?  As  I  understand  it,  of  those  7  million 
barrels  a  day,  only  about  8  percent  come 
from  the  Arab  countries,  or  10  or  something 
like  that. 

President  Ford:  I  can't  give  you  that  par- 
ticular statistic.  It  would  depend,  of  course, 
on  whether  the  Shah  of  Iran  or  Venezuela  or 
some  of  the  other  oil-producing  countries 
cooperated. 

At  the  time  of  the  October  1973  oil  em- 
bargo, we  did  get  some  black-market  oil.  We 
got  it  from  some  of  the  noncooperating  coun- 
tries; but  in  the  interval,  the  OPEC  [Orga- 
nization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries] 
nations  have  solidified  their  organization  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  did  before.  So,  we 
might  have  a  solid  front  this  time  rather 
than  one  that  was  more  flexible. 

Mr.  Chancellor:  In  other  words,  you  are 


worried  not  about  an  Arab  oil  boycott  but  a 
boycott  by  all  the  oil-producing  countries 
that  belong  to  OPEC? 

President  Ford:  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  Chancellor 
political — 


Do  you  regard  that  as  a 


1  For  the  complete   transcript,   see    Weekly   Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Jan.  27. 


President  Ford:  It  is  a  possibility. 

Mr.  Chancellor:  And  in  that  case,  that 
woidd  produce  the  necessity  for  a  gas  ration- 
ing system? 

President  Ford:  It  would  produce  the 
necessity  for  more  drastic  action.  I  think  gas 
rationing  in  and  of  itself  would  probably  be 
the  last  resort,  just  as  it  was  following  the 
1973  embargo. 

At  that  time,  as  you  remember,  John,  in 
order  to  be  prepared,  Bill  Simon,  who  was 
then  the  energy  boss,  had  printed  I  don't 
know  how  many  gas  rationing  coupons.  We 
have  those  available  now ;  they  are  in  storage. 
I  think  they  cost  about  $10  million  to  print, 
but  they  are  available  in  case  we  have  the 
kind  of  a  crisis  that  would  be  infinitely  more 
serious  than  even  the  one  of  1973. 

Mr.  Chancellor:  Mr.  President,  you  have 
talked  also  about  energy  independence,  and  it 
is  a  key  to  your  whole  program.  As  I  recall, 
of  the  17  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  we  use 
in  this  country,  about  7,  as  you  say,  come 
from  other  countries. 

Let  me  just  put  it  to  you  in  a  tendentious 
way.  An  awful  lot  of  experts  are  saying  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  us  by  1985  to  be 
totally  free  of  foreign  supplies  of  energy.  Do 
you  really  think  we  can  make  it? 

President  Ford:  The  plan  that  I  have  sub- 
mitted does  not  contemplate  that  we  will  be 
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totally  free  of  foreign  oil,  but  the  percentage 
of  reliance  we  have,  or  will  have,  on  foreign 
oil  will  be  far  less. 

At  the  present  time,  for  example,  John,  37 
percent  of  our  crude  oil  use  comes  from 
foreign  sources.  In  contrast  to  1960 — we 
were  exporting  oil.  But  in  the  interval  be- 
tween 1960  and  the  present  time — we  are 
now  using  37  to  38  percent  of  foreign  oil 
for  our  energy  uses. 

Now,  if  my  plan  goes  through,  if  the 
Congress  accepts  it  and  we  implement  it 
and  everything  goes  well,  by  1985,  if  I  recall, 
instead  of  37  or  38  percent  dependence  on 
foreign  oil,  we  will  be  down  to  about  10  per- 
cent. Well,  a  10  percent  cutoff,  with  all  the 
contingency  plans  we  might  have,  we  can 
handle  without  any  crisis. 

Mr.  Chancellor':  Tom,  may  I  just  follow  up 
on  that? 

Mr.  Brokaw:  You  are  doing  just  fine,  John. 

Mr.  Chancellor:  The  other  day  at  your 
press  conference,  you  were  asked  about  Dr. 
Kissinger's  quote  on  the  possibility  of  mili- 
tary intervention.  And  something  surprised 
me,  sir.  You  have  been  in  politics  for  a  long 
time,  and  you  are  as  expert  a  question- 
ducker  as  anybody  in  that  trade.  Why  didn't 
you  duck  that  question  ?  Why  didn't  you  just 
say,  "Well  that's  hypothetical?"  You  did  go 
into  some  detail  on  it. 

President  Ford:  I  did.  I  in  part  reiterated 
what  I  had  said,  I  think,  at  a  previous  news 
conference.  I  wanted  it  made  as  clear  as  I 
possibly  could  that  this  country,  in  case  of 
economic  strangulation — and  the  key  word 
is  "strangulation" — we  had  to  be  prepared, 
without  specifying  what  we  might  do,  to 
take  the  necessary  action  for  our  self-pres- 
ervation. 

When  you  are  being  strangled,  it  is  a 
question  of  either  dying  or  living.  And  when 
you  use  the  word  "strangulation"  in  relation- 
ship to  the  existence  of  the  United  States  or 
its  nonexistence,  I  think  the  public  has  to 
have  a  reassurance,  our  people,  that  we  are 
not  going  to  permit  America  to  be  strangled 
to  death.  And  so,  I,  in  my  willingness  to  be 
as  frank — but  with  moderation — I  thought  I 


ought  to  say  what  I  said  then.  And  I  have  am- 
plified it,  I  hope  clarified  it,  here. 

Mr.  Chancellor:  The  New  Republic  this 
week  has  a  story  saying  that  there  are  three 
American  divisioyis  being  sent  to  the  Middle 
East,  or  being  prepared  for  the  Middle  East. 
We  called  the  Peyitagon,  and  we  got  a  con- 
firmation on  that,  that  one  is  air  mobile,  one 
is  airborne,  and  one  is  armored.  And  it  is 
a  little  unclear  as  to  whether  this  is  a  con- 
tingency plan,  because  we  don't  know  where 
we  woidd  put  the  divisions  in  the  Middle 
East.  Coidd  you  shed  any  light  on  that? 

President  Ford:  I  don't  think  I  ought  to 
talk  about  any  particular  military  contin- 
gency plans,  John.  I  think  what  I  said  con- 
cerning strangulation  and  Dr.  Kissinger's 
comment  is  about  as  far  as  I  ought  to  go. 

Mr.  Chancellor:  Then  we  have  reached  a 
point  where  another  question  woxdd  be  un- 
productive on  that? 

President  Ford:  I  think  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Brokaw:  Mr.  President,  you  said  the 
other  day  that — speaking  of  that  general 
area — you  think  there  is  a  serious  danger 
of  war  in  the  Middle  East.  Earlier  this  year, 
you  were  quoted  as  saying,  something  over 
70  percent.  Has  it  gone  up  recently? 

President  Ford:  I  don't  think  I  ought  to 
talk  in  terms  of  percentage,  Tom.  There  is  a 
serious  danger  of  war  in  the  Middle  East.  I 
have  had  conferences  with  representatives  of 
all  the  nations,  practically,  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  have  talked  to  people  in  Europe.  I 
have  talked  to  other  experts,  and  everybody 
says  it  is  a  very  potentially  volatile  situation. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  we  might  have  a 
very  good  opportunity  to  be  successful  in 
what  we  call  our  step-by-step  process.  I  hope 
our  optimism  is  borne  out.  We  are  certainly 
going  to  try. 

Mr.  Brokaw:  Is  it  tied  to  Secretary  Kis- 
singer's next  trip  to  that  part  of  the  world? 

President  Ford:  Well,  he  is  going  because 
we  think  it  might  be  fruitful,  but  we  don't 
want  to  raise  expectations.  We  have  to  be 
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realistic,  but  if  we  don't  try  to  move  in  this 
direction  at  this  time,  I  think  we  might  lose 
a  unique  opportunity. 

Mr.  Brokaw:  Should  ive  not  succeed  this 
time,  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  it  is  prob- 
ably time  that  we  have  to  abandon  this  step- 
by-step  process  and  go  on  to  Geneva  as  the 
Soviets  ivoidd  like  to  have  us  do? 

President  Ford:  I  think  that  is  a  distinct 
possibility.  We  prefer  the  process  that  has 
been  successful  so  far,  but  if  there  is  no  prog- 
ress, then  I  think  we  undoubtedly  would  be 
forced  to  go  to  Geneva. 

I  wouldn't  be  any  more  optimistic;  in  fact, 
I  would  be  less  optimistic  if  the  matter  was 
thrown  on  the  doorstep  of  Geneva. 

Mr.  Chancellor:  Mr.  President,  really,  the 
Russians  have  been  shut  out  of  Middle  East- 
ern diplomacy  since  Dr.  Kissinger  began 
step-by-step  diplomacy.-  Why  was  that? 
Couldn't  the  Russians  play  more  of  a  positive 
role  than  they  are  doing?  They  are  arming 
the  Arabs  to  the  teeth,  and  that  is  really 
about  all  we  have  been  able  to  see  or  all  they 
have  been  allowed  to  do  under  the  way  that 
we  have  set  our  policies. 

President  Ford:  I  am  not  as  authoritative 
on  what  was  done  during  the  October  war 
of  1973  in  the  Middle  East  as  I  am  now,  of 
course.  I  can  assure  you  that  we  do  keep 
contact  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  present 
time.  We  are  not  trying  to  shut  them  out 
of  the  process  of  trying  to  find  an  answer 
in  the  Middle  East.  They  can  play,  and  they 
have  played,  a  constructive  role,  even  under 
the  current  circumstances. 

So,  I  think  it  is  unfair  and  not  accurate  to 
say  that  they  are  not  playing  a  part.  We  are 
taking  a  course  of  action  where  it  is  more 
visible  perhaps  that  we  are  doing  something, 
but  I  say  sincerely  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
playing  a  part  even  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Chancellor:  Would  you  tell  us  what 
you  think  about  the  idea  that  is  going  around, 
a  little  bit — and  perhaps  you  have  heard  it 
as  well,  perhaps  you  know  a  great  deal  about 
it,  I  don't  know — that  if  the  Israelis  made  a 


significant  pidlback  on  various  fronts  in  the 
Middle  East  that  that  could  be  followed  by 
some  sort  of  American  guarantee  for  their 
security  ? 

President  Ford:  John,  I  really  do  not  think 
I  ought  to  get  into  the  details  of  what  might 
or  might  not  be  the  grounds  for  a  negotiated 
settlement.  This  is  a  very  difficult  area  be- 
cause of  the  long  history  of  jealousies,  antag- 
onisms, and  it  is  so  delicate  I  really  do  not 
think  I  ought  to  get  into  the  details  of  what 
might  or  might  not  be  the  grounds  for  a 
settlement. 

Mr.  Chancellor:  Would  you  entertain  a 
question  based  on  the  reported  Israeli  desire 
for  a  threefold  increase  in  our  aid  to  them? 

President  Ford:  The  United  States,  over 
the  years,  has  been  very  generous  in  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  for  Israel.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  been  quite  generous  to 
a  number  of  Arab  nations.  The  State  of 
Israel  does  need  adequate  military  capability 
to  protect  its  boundaries,  or  its  territorial 
integrity. 

I  think  because  of  the  commonality  of  in- 
terest that  we  have  with  Israel  in  the  Middle 
East  that  it  is  in  our  interest  as  well  as 
theirs  to  be  helpful  to  them,  both  militarily 
and  economically.  There  has  been  no  deter- 
mination by  me  or  by  us  as  to  the  amount  of 
that  aid. 

Mr.  Brokaw:  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if 
we  can  come  back  at  you  again  about  Israel's 
security  in  another  way.  As  you  know,  re- 
porters don't  give  up  easily  on  some  of  these 
questions. 

President  Ford:    I  found  that  out,  Tom. 

Mr.  Brokaw:  On  a  long-range  basis,  do 
you  think  that  it  is  possible  for  Israel  to 
be  tridy  secure  in  the  Middle  East  without 
a  U.S.  guarantee  of  some  kind? 

President  Ford:  Well,  of  course,  Israel, 
to  my  knowledge,  Tom,  has  never  asked  for 
any  U.S.  manpower  or  any  guarantee  from 
us  for  their  security  or  their  territorial  in- 
tegrity.    I   think  the   Israelis,    if  they   are 
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given  adequate  arms  and  sufficient  economic 
help,  can  handle  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East.  Now,  the  last  war,  unfortunately,  was 
much  more  severe  from  their  point  of  view 
than  the  three  previous  ones.  And  I  suspect 
that  with  the  Arabs  having  more  sophisti- 
cated weapons  and  probably  a  better  mili- 
tary capability,  another  war  might  even  be 
worse.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  wish  to 
accelerate  the  efforts  to  find  some  answers 
over  there. 

But,  I  think  the  Israelis,  with  adequate 
equipment  and  their  determination  and  suf- 
ficient economic  aid,  won't  have  to  have  U.S. 
guarantees  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Brokaw:  I  wonder  if  we  can  move  to 
another  area  in  the  world,  or  wotdd  you 
like  to  go  back  to  the  Middle  East? 

Mr.  Chancellor:  I  have  one  question  I 
would  like  to  put  to  the  President. 

Sir,  when  we  talk  about  strangulation — 
and  I  hope  we  don't  talk  about  it  any  more 
tonight  after  this,  because  I  do  think  it  is 
the  hypothetical — /  agree  with  you  on  that — 
what  about  the  moral  implications?  If  a 
country  is  being  strangled  by  another  coun- 
try or  set  of  countries  that  own  a  natural 
resource,  is  it  moral  to  go  and  take  that?  It 
is  their  oil;  it  is  not  ours.  Isn't  that  a 
troublesome  question? 

President  Ford:  I  think  it  is  a  troublesome 
question.  It  may  not  be  right,  John,  but  I 
think  if  you  go  back  over  the  history  of 
mankind,  wars  have  been  fought  over  nat- 
ural resources  from  time  immemorial.  I 
would  hope  that  in  this  decade  or  in  this 
century  and  beyond,  we  would  not  have  to 
have  wars  for  those  purposes,  and  we  cer- 
tainly are  not  contemplating  any  such  action. 
But  history,  in  the  years  before  us,  indicates 
quite  clearly  that  that  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  nations  fought  one  another. 

Mr.  Brokaiv:  Mr.  President,  what  are  our 
objectives  now  in  Southeast  Asia,  in  Viet- 
Nam,  particularly? 

President  Ford:  Viet-Nam,  after  all  the 
lives  that  were  lost  there,  Americans,  over 
50,000,  and  after  the  tremendous  expendi- 
tures that  we   made   in   American   dollars, 


several  years,  more  than  $30  billion  a  year — 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  try  and  give 
the  South  Vietnamese  the  opportunity 
through  military  assistance  to  protect  their 
way  of  life. 

This  is  what  we  have  done  traditionally  as 
Americans.  Certainly,  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  we  have  helped  innumerable  nations 
in  military  arms  and  economic  assistance  to 
help  themselves  to  maintain  their  own  free- 
dom. 

The  American  people  believe,  I  think,  his- 
torically that  if  a  country  and  a  people  want 
to  protect  their  way  of  life  against  aggres- 
sion, we  will  help  them  in  a  humanitarian 
way  and  in  a  military  way  with  arms  and 
funds  if  they  are  willing  to  fight  for  them- 
selves. This  is  within  our  tradition  as 
Americans. 

And  the  South  Vietnamese  apparently  do 
wish  to  maintain  their  national  integrity  and 
their  independence.  I  think  it  is  in  our  best 
tradition  as  Americans  to  help  them  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Brokaw:  How  much  longer  and  how 
deep  does  our  commitment  go  to  the  South 
Vietnamese? 

President  Ford:  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
long-term  commitment.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  American  Ambassador  there,  Graham 
Martin,  has  told  me,  as  well  as  Dr.  Kissinger, 
that  he  thinks  if  adequate  dollars  which  are 
translated  into  arms  and  economic  aid — if 
that  was  made  available  that  within  two  or 
three  years  the  South  Vietnamese  would  be 
over  the  hump  militarily  as  well  as  eco- 
nomically. 

Now,  I  am  sure  we  have  been  told  that 
before,  but  they  had  made  substantial  prog- 
ress until  they  began  to  run  a  little  short  of 
ammunition,  until  inflation  started  in  the 
last  few  months  to  accelerate. 

I  happen  to  think  that  Graham  Martin, 
who  is  a  very  hardnosed,  very  dedicated  man, 
and  very  realistic,  is  right.  And  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  go  along  with  this  extra 
supplemental  that  I  am  asking  for  to  help 
the  South  Vietnamese  protect  themselves. 

Mr.  Chancellor:    Sir,  that  is  $300  million 
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you  have  asked  for  the  South  Vietnamese. 
And  given  what  you  have  just  said — well,  I 
am  just  going  to  phrase  it  this  ivay — will  we 
see  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  if  we 
give  them  $300  million? 

President  Ford:  The  best  estimates  of  the 
experts  that  are  out  there,  both  military  and 
civilian,  tell  me  that  $300  million  in  this 
fiscal  year  is  the  minimum.  A  year  ago 
when  the  budget  was  submitted  for  military 
assistance  for  South  Viet-Nam,  it  was  $1.4 
billion.  Congress  cut  it  in  half,  which  meant 
that  South  Vietnamese  rangers  going  out  on 
patrol  instead  of  having  an  adequate  supply 
of  hand  grenades  and  weapons  were  cut  in 
half,  which  of  course  has  undercut  their 
military  capability  and  has  made  them  con- 
serve and  not  be  as  strong. 

Now,  $300  million  doesn't  take  them  back 
up  to  where  they  were  or  where  it  was  pro- 
posed they  should  be.  But  the  experts  say 
who  are  on  the  scene,  who  have  seen  the 
fighting  and  have  looked  at  the  stocks  and 
the  reserves,  tell  me  that  that  would  be 
adequate  for  the  current  circumstances. 

Mr.  Chancellor:  Mr.  President,  does  it 
make  you  uneasy  to  sit  on  that  couch  in  this 
room  and  have  experts  in  Viet-Nam  saying 
only  a  little  bit  more,  and  it  will  be  all  right? 
We  did  hear  that  for  so  many  years. 

President  Ford:  I  think  you  have  to  think 
pretty  hard  about  it,  but  a  lot  of  skeptics, 
John,  said  the  money  we  were  going  to  make 
available  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe 
after  World  War  II  wouldn't  do  any  good, 
and  of  course  the  investment  we  made  did 
pay  off.  A  lot  of  people  have  said  the  money 
that  we  made  available  to  Israel  wouldn't 
be  helpful  in  bringing  about  the  peace  that 
has  been  achieved  there  for  the  last  year  and 
a  half  or  so,  but  it  did.  It  helped. 

I  think  an  investment  of  $300  million  at 
this  time  in  South  Viet-Nam  could  very  like- 
ly be  a  key  for  the  preservation  of  their 
freedom  and  might  conceivably  force  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  stop  violating  the  Paris 
accords  of  January  1973. 

When  you  look  at  the  agreement  that  was 
signed — and  I  happened  to  be  there  at  the 


time  of  the  signing  in  January  of  1973 — the 
North  Vietnamese  agreed  not  to  infiltrate. 
The  facts  are  they  have  infiltrated  with 
countless  thousands — I  think  close  to  100,000 
from  North  Viet-Nam  down  to  South  Viet- 
Nam.  They  are  attacking  cities,  metropoli- 
tan areas.  They  have  refused  to  permit  us 
to  do  anything  about  our  U.S.  missing  in 
action  in  North  Viet-Nam.  They  have  re- 
fused to  negotiate  any  political  settlement 
between  North  Viet-Nam  and  South  Viet- 
Nam.  They  have  called  off  the  meetings 
either  in  Paris  or  in  Saigon. 

So  here  is  a  country — South  Viet-Nam — 
that  is  faced  with  an  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  of  total  disregard 
of  the  agreement  that  was  signed  about  two 
years  ago.  I  think  the  South  Vietnamese  de- 
serve some  help  in  this  crisis. 

Mr.  Brokaw:  Mr.  President,  underlying 
all  of  this  in  much  of  this  interview  is  a 
kind  of  supposition  on  your  part,  I  guess, 
that  the  American  public  is  willing  to  carry 
the  burdens  that  it  has  carried  in  the  past. 
Do  you  believe  that?  Is  that  your  view  of 
the  world,  kind  of,  and  the  view  of  this 
country  ? 

President  Ford:  Yes,  and  I  am  proud  of 
that,  Tom.  The  United  States — we  are  for- 
tunate. We  have  a  substantial  economy.  We 
have  good  people  who  by  tradition — certain- 
ly since  the  end  of  World  War  II — have 
assumed  a  great  responsibility.  We  rehabili- 
tated Europe.  We  helped  Japan — both  in  the 
case  of  Germany  and  Japan,  enemies  that 
we  defeated. 

We  have  helped  underdeveloped  countries 
in  Latin  America,  in  Africa,  in  Southeast 
Asia.  I  think  we  should  be  proud  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  willing  to  share  our  great 
wealth  with  others  less  fortunate  than  we. 

And  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  be  a 
leader  setting  an  example  for  others.  And 
when  you  look  at  it  from  our  own  selfish 
point  of  view,  what  we  have  done  has  basi- 
cally helped  America ;  but  in  addition,  it  has 
helped  millions  and  millions  of  other  people. 
We  should  be  proud  of  it.  We  should  not  be 
critical  of  our  efforts. 
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Proclamation  Raising  Import  Fees 
for  Oil  and  Oil  Products  Signed 

Remarks  by  President  Ford  ' 

In  my  state  of  the  Union  address,  I  set 
forth  the  nation's  energy  goals  to  assure  that 
our  future  is  as  secure  and  productive  as 
our  past.  This  proclamation  that  I  am  about 
to  sign  is  the  first  step  down  the  long  and 
difficult  road  toward  regaining  our  energy 
freedom.  The  proclamation  will  gradually 
impose  higher  fees  on  imported  oil,  and  this 
will  result  in  substantial  energy  conserva- 
tion by  the  United  States. 

As  we  begin  to  achieve  our  near-term  con- 
servation goals,  the  nation  will  once  again 
be  going  in  the  right  direction,  which  is  away 
from  energy  dependence.  Each  day  that 
passes  without  strong  and  tough  action, 
which  this  proclamation  is,  results  in  a 
further  drain  on  our  national  wealth  and 
on  the  job  it  creates  for  the  American  people. 
Each  day  without  action  means  that  our 
economy  becomes  more  and  more  vulnerable 
to  serious  disruption.  Each  day  without 
action  increases  the  threat  to  our  national 
security  and  welfare. 

This  proclamation,  which  is  just  as  fair 
and  equitable  as  the  law  permits,  must  now 
be  followed  by  positive  congressional  action. 
The  nation  needs  a  fully  comprehensive  and 
long-range  energy  program,  one  that  in- 
creases domestic  energy  supplies  and  en- 
courages lasting  conservation.  To  reach  our 
national  goals,  we  need  the  help  of  each 
American  and  especially  their  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress. 

I  look  forward  to  vigorous  debate  and  seri- 
ous congressional  hearings  on  our  compre- 
hensive energy  plan.  The  crucial  point  is 
that  this  proclamation  moves  us  in  the  right 
direction  while  we  work  to  enact  the  energy 
legislation.  The  tactics  of  delay  and  proposals 
which  would  allow  our  dependency  and  vul- 
nerability to  increase  will  not  be  tolerated 


1  Made  in  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House  on 
Jan.  23  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  dated  Jan.  27).  For  text  of  Procla- 
mation 4341,  see  40  Fed.  Reg.  3965. 


by  the  American  people,  nor  should  they  be. 

The  new  energy-saving  fees  put  us  on  the 
right  path.  There  are  problems  ahead.  There 
will  be  hardships.  Let  us  get  on  with  the  job 
of  solving  this  serious  energy  problem. 


Ambassador  Johnson  Discusses 
Prospects  for  SALT  Talks 

The  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Strategic  Arms  Limi- 
tation Talks  (SALT)  resumed  at  Geneva  on 
January  31.  Following  is  the  transcript  of 
an  interview  with  Ambassador  at  Large  U. 
Alexis  Johnson,  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
talks,  conducted  at  Washington  by  Paid 
Sisco  of  United  Press  International,  for 
broadcast  on  Eurovision  on  January  29. 

Press   release    36   dated   January   29 

Mr.  Sisco:  Mr.  Ambassador,  the  SALT 
talks  resume  at  the  tail  end  of  January  in 
Geneva.  What  woidd  you  say  is  the  prime 
aim  of  this  session? 

Ambassador  Johnson:  Well,  we  have  been 
given  the  mandate  by  the  leaders  on  both 
sides — by  President  Ford  and  by  General 
Secretary  Brezhnev — to  conclude,  or  to  write, 
an  agreement  which  will  implement  the 
agreement  which  they  entered  into  and 
agreed  upon  in  Vladivostok  in  November. 

They  agreed  upon,  you  might  say,  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  agreement;  and  the  job 
that  the  Soviet  negotiator,  Minister  Semenov 
[Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Vladimir  Seme- 
nov], and  I  will  be  having,  together  with  our 
delegations,  will  be  to  translate  this  into  the 
specifics  of  an  agreement  which  can  be 
signed  by  both  governments. 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  now,  obviously  you  enter 
these  talks  optimistic,  but  are  you  optimistic 
that  something  concrete  will  come  out  of  this 
particular  session? 

Ambassador  Johnson:  I  certainly  am,  be- 
cause I  think  that  the  agreement  that  was 
entered  into  at  Vladivostok  is  so  concrete 
and  contains  such  constructive  elements  in 
it  that  I  feel  that  it  is  going  to  be  possible 
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for   us  to   write   an   agreement  which   will 
commend  itself  to  both  governments. 

Now,  this  doesn't  mean  it  is  going  to  be 
easy.  Vladivostok  did  not  seek  to  answer 
all  the  questions,  but  it  does  mean  that  we 
have  a  more  solid  basis  now  than  we  have 
ever  had  in  the  past  for  writing  a  new 
agreement. 

Mr.  Sisco:  Of  course,  I  am  sure  you  arc 
aware  of  certain  criticisms  of  the  Vladivo- 
stok agreement,  that  the  2,U00  nuclear  missile 
total  many  people  thought  far  too  high.  How 
do  you  feel  about  that?  Is  there  a  chance 
that  that  can  be  reduced  when  we  get  down 
to  the  fine  print? 

Ambassador  Johnson:  I  have  no  inhibi- 
tions or  reservations  whatsoever  about  the 
validity,  importance,  and  desirability  of  the 
Vladivostok  agreement.  The  Vladivostok 
agreement,  to  my  mind,  represented  a  very 
significant  breakthrough,  as  the  term  has 
been  used,  and  I  agree,  given  my  own  back- 
ground, that  it  was  a  breakthrough. 

Since  I  entered  the  negotiations,  we  have 
been  talking  over  the  past  few  years  about 
reductions ;  and  we,  the  United  States,  have 
been  taking  the  position  that  in  order  to 
negotiate  reductions,  it  was  first  necessary 
for  the  two  sides  to  arrive  at  a  common 
level  and  then  reduce  from  that  level. 

Well,  up  to  now,  the  problem  has  always 
been  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  an  agree- 
ment on  a  common  level.  The  Soviets  have 
insisted  upon  there  being  compensations, 
they  call  it — that  is,  their  having  a  somewhat 
higher  number  because  of  various  factors — 
and  thus  they  would  start  from  a  higher 
figure  than  we  would  start  from. 

The  big  breakthrough  at  Vladivostok  was 
that  the  Soviets  agreed  with  us  on  starting 
from  a  common  level.  Now,  having  reached 
that  common  level,  I  think  it  will  facilitate 
negotiations  in  the  future  on  reductions.  In 
fact,  that  Vladivostok  agreement  says  that 
we  will  enter  into  negotiations  on  reduc- 
tions. 

Now,  the  agreement  has  been  criticized  be- 
cause it  doesn't  include  reductions,  also.  How- 
ever, you  have  to  start  some  place.  And  I 


think  that  the  Vladivostok  agreement  is  a 
very  important  breakthrough  toward  start- 
ing on  a  further  path  that  will  lead  both  sides 
toward  reductions. 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  you  don't  believe  that  that 
2,4.00  figure  was  just  arbitrarily  set  too 
high.  One  part  of  that  criticism,  if  I  may 
add — some  people  say  the  Russians  actually 
wanted  a  lower  figure.  Is  that  right?  Is 
that  true? 

Ambassador  Johnson:  I  never  heard  that 
statement  made. 

Mr.  Sisco:  That  was  in  some  pi'ess  clip- 
pings I  have  seen. 

Ambassador  Johnson:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  2,400  figure  is  a  figure  somewhat  in  be- 
tween what  we  have  and  what  the  Russians 
have.  So  it  is  a  compromise  figure,  you  might 

say. 

Mr.  Sisco:  Mr.  Ambassador,  I  wonder  if 
you  feel  that  your  job  in  the  last  few  weeks 
has  become  harder  because  of  the  Russian's 
rejections  of  the  trade  treaty,  apparently  a 
little  bit  cracking  of  this  U.S.-Soviet  detente. 
Do  you  think  perhaps  they  are  going  to  be  a 
little  tougher? 

Ambassador  Johnson:  I  don't  want  to  pre- 
dict what  their  attitude  is  going  to  be,  except 
that  I  go  into  these  talks  with  the  conviction 
that  both  sides  want  them  to  succeed.  No 
matter  what  other  problems  there  may  be  in 
our  relations,  it  seems  to  me  that  both  coun- 
tries have  an  overwhelming  interest  in  pre- 
venting the  holocaust  of  a  nuclear  war.  And 
I  am  going  into  these  talks  with  the  idea 
that  they  are  going  to  succeed.  I  hope  and  ex- 
pect that  my  Soviet  colleague  will  be  doing 
the  same. 

Mr.  Sisco:  Mr.  Ambassador,  on  the  same 
plane,  sort  of,  the  United  States  and  Soviets 
are  at  least  talking  to  limit  nuclear  weapons. 
What  about  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weaponry  for  other  nations?  I  am  thinking 
really  of  the  Mideast  where  obviously  the 
Arabian  countries  are  going  to  have  the 
money,  at  least,  perhaps  to  get  into  the  nu- 
clear race.  Is  there  something  that  the  United 
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States  and  the  Soviets  together  can  do  to 
limit  the  spreading  of  nuclear  weapons? 

Ambassador  Johnson:  Well,  as  you  know, 
both  countries  have  signed  the  Nonprolifer- 
ation  Treaty  (NPT)  and  both  countries  have 
supported  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  And, 
as  you  know,  also  an  NPT  review  conference 
will  be  taking  place  in  the  course  of  this  year. 
So  both  countries  are  still  supporting  the 
principles  involved  in  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty.  We  in  the  SALT  talks  do  not  di- 
rectly deal  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  Sisco:  What  are  some  of  the  nuts  and 
bolts  of  this  talk?  How  long  do  you  expect 
to  be  there,  and  something  along  that  line? 

Ambassador  Johnson:  Well,  that's  a  ques- 
tion my  wife  asks  me.  I  am  not  able  to  an- 
swer it  that  firmly.  I  expect  to  be  there  as 
long  as  it  is  necessary  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Sisco:  Looking  way  down  the  road, 
and  a  bit  philosophically ,  can  you  foresee  a 
time  when  perhaps  there  will  be  no  nuclear 
weaponry,  and  we  don't  have  this  big  thing 
hanging  over  our  shoulders  and  minds? 

Ambassador  Johnson:  I  wish  I  could  say 
that,  but  I  don't  see  the  possibility  at  the 
present  time. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Sisco,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  agreement,  I  think  people  un- 
derstandably keep  searching  for  some  magic 
formula  that  will  dispose  of  this  whole  ques- 
tion once  and  for  all — eliminate  all  nuclear 
weapons — or  there  be  a  definitive  agreement 
between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union  that 
will  last  for  a  long  time,  last  indefinitely  into 
the  future. 

I  just  don't  think  that  there  is  such  a 
formula.  I  think  that,  given  the  growth  of 
technology,  given  the  developments  in  both 
countries,  between  the  two  countries  as  well 
as  elsewhere  in  the  world,  I  think  this  whole 
question  of  arms  limitation,  and  particularly 
the  limitation  of  strategic  arms,  is  going  to 
be  something  that  both  countries  are  going 
to  have  to  deal  with  on  a  continuing  basis 
now  and  into  the  future. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
this  present  agreement  at  Vladivostok.    It 


was  agreed  that  we  will  not  try  to  write 
something  that  will  last  indefinitely  into  the 
future.  It  was  agreed  that  we  will  try  to 
write  something  that  will  have  a  life  of  10 
years.  Ten  years  is  a  span  in  this  field  that 
it  is  possible  to  foresee  and  anticipate  de- 
velopments, and  thus  I  think  that  we  have 
brought  this  into  a  framework  which  makes 
it  manageable. 

This  agreement  isn't  going  to  end  all  prob- 
lems. This  agreement,  as  I  said,  is  simply, 
I  think,  the  beginning  of — or  let's  say,  a 
further  step  in  this  process  of  negotiating 
and  reaching  understandings  between  our- 
selves and  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  very 
dynamic  field. 

Mr.  Sisco:  If  I  may  touch  on  something 
that  you  touched  on  earlier,  I  am  wondering 
whether  perhaps  the  decline  of  Mr.  Brezhnev 
— you  mentioned  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  Presi- 
dent Ford  signed  the  agreement — and  there 
is  a  strong  feeling  that  perhaps  he  lost  some 
influence  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Do  you  think 
this  makes  your  job  harder,  or  do  you  know 
anything  that  might  go  along  that  line? 

Ambassador  Johnson:  I  just  don't  think 
it  would  be  useful  for  me  to  speculate.  I 
deal  with  the  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Government.  He  deals  with  it  as  a  represen- 
tative of  that  government. 

Mr.  Sisco:  Mr.  Ambassador,  just  on  an- 
other philosophical  note,  do  you  feel  that 
perhaps  it  might  have  been  better  not  to 
have  nuclear  weaponry  at  all  in  the  last  25- 
30  years? 

Ambassador  Johnson:  Yes,  I  would  cer- 
tainly agree,  if  it  had  been  possible.  And 
you  will  recall  that  the  United  States,  when 
it  had  a  monopoly  on  nuclear  weaponry, 
made  a  proposal,  the  Baruch  proposal, 
wasn't  it,  back  in  1946,  that  nuclear  weapons 
be  outlawed,  in  effect,  and  that  all  nuclear 
energy  be  brought  under  international  con- 
trol. And  you  will  recall  that  that  was  turned 
down  at  the  time. 

Now,  as  long  as  nuclear  weapons  exist,  I 
think  it  important  that  the  United  States 
maintain    its    deterrent    posture.     And    of 
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course  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  seeking 
parity  with  the  United  States  in  nuclear 
weapons. 

As  long  as  deterrence  can  be  maintained, 
I  have  hopes  that  nuclear  war  can  be  averted 
between  the  two  powers,  and  that,  in  effect, 
is  what  the  SALT  talks  are  all  about.  The 
SALT  talks  are  not  about  eliminating  all 
nuclear  weapons.  The  SALT  talks  are  estab- 
lishing a  relationship  between  the  two  coun- 
tries on  the  level  of  weapons  such  as  not  to 
encourage  either  side  to  initiate  nuclear  war. 

The  theme  of  the  talks,  if  you  will,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  in  many  ways,  is  sta- 
bility; that  is,  that  our  weapons  systems 
and  our  strategic  nuclear  forces  are  not  such 
as  to  bring  about  instability,  particularly  in 
a  crisis  situation,  so  that  deterrence  can  be 
maintained  and  stability  can  be  maintained 
in  relationships  between  our  two  countries. 

Mr.  Sisco:    Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador. 


U.S. -India  Economic  and  Commercial 
Subcommission  Meets  at  Washington 

Joint  Communique  x 

The  Economic  and  Commercial  Subcom- 
mission of  the  India-U.S.  Joint  Commission 
held  its  first  meeting  in  Washington  on 
January  20-21,  1975,  to  discuss  ways  to 
broaden  economic  and  commercial  relation- 
ships between  the  two  countries.  Progress 
made  by  the  Subcommission  underscored  a 
new  stage  in  U.S.-Indian  economic  relations 
based  on  an  increasing  and  closer  coopera- 
tion in  a  wide  range  of  activities  in  trade, 
agricultural  inputs,  taxation,  investment  and 
industry. 

The  meetings  were  chaired  by  Indian  Fi- 
nance Secretary  M.  G.  Kaul  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  and  Busi- 
ness Affairs  Thomas  0.  Enders.  Two  other 
subcommissions,  one  on  science  and  tech- 
nology and  one  on  education  and  culture, 
will  meet  during  the  next  few  weeks.  The 


'Issued  on  Jan.  21  (text  from  press  release  23). 


subcommission  meetings  are  in  preparation 
for  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Commission, 
chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Henry 
A.  Kissinger,  and  the  Minister  for  External 
Affairs,  Shri  Y.  B.  Chavan,  which  will  be 
held  in  Washington  on  March  13-14,  1975. 

The  Subcommission  decided  on  specific 
steps  to  expand  economic  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  Toward  this  objective,  the 
two  sides  agreed  that  a  Joint  Business 
Council  should  be  established  to  increase 
direct  contacts  between  the  business  sectors, 
including  Indian  public  sector  enterprises, 
in  industrial  and  commercial  projects  of 
high  priority. 

Indian  officials  expressed  their  interest  in 
expanding  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  In- 
dian exports  to  the  United  States  and  agreed 
to  provide  a  list  of  non-traditional  products 
with  potential  for  increased  exports  to  the 
United  States.  The  U.S.  delegation  provided 
a  list  of  product  categories  in  which  the  U.S. 
is  interested  in  expanding  its  exports  to 
India.  Both  sides  agreed  to  cooperate  in  such 
trade  expansion  on  a  Government-Govern- 
ment and  Government-private  business 
basis.  Both  sides  also  agreed  upon  the  need 
for  a  regular  and  timely  exchange  of  infor- 
mation on  marketing  conditions  and  regula- 
tions which  might  affect  their  exports  to 
each  other. 

The  Indian  and  U.S.  delegations  exchanged 
views  on  the  U.S.  Trade  Act  of  1974.  The 
Subcommission  discussed  provisions  con- 
sidered to  be  of  particular  relevance  and 
benefit  to  India,  and  also  examined  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  implementation  of  a 
U.S.  system  of  generalized  tariff  prefer- 
ences. 

Concerning  problems  faced  by  India  as  a 
result  of  recent  short  supply  of  key  com- 
modities, U.S.  agricultural  experts  gave  a 
detailed  presentation  of  current  and  pro- 
jected market  developments,  especially  in 
the  areas  of  fertilizers  and  pesticides.  Con- 
sidering the  importance  of  agriculture  to 
the  two  economies,  the  delegates  decided  to 
form  a  special  working  group  which  will 
meet  immediately  to  concentrate  on  the 
supply  of  certain  agricultural  inputs  in 
short  supply  including  developing  long-term 
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Indian  capacity  for  production  of  these 
items. 

To  improve  the  climate  for  U.S.  invest- 
ment in  India,  the  two  sides  agreed  to  hold 
talks  within  the  next  few  weeks  on  a  pos- 
sible double  taxation  treaty. 

The  Subcommission  also  explored  new 
ways  to  stimulate  cooperation  between  U.S. 
and  Indian  firms  in  the  development  of  high 
technology  and  export  oriented  industries 
and  in  cooperative  ventures  in  third  coun- 
tries. Both  Governments,  in  cooperation  with 
the  proposed  Joint  Business  Council,  will 
actively  cooperate  to  assure  that  such  op- 
portunities are  fully  utilized. 


President  Vetoes  Bill  To  Provide 
Nontariff  Barrier  on  Filberts 

Memorandum  of  Disapproval T 

I  am  withholding  my  approval  from  H.R. 
2933,  a  bill  which  would  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  to  make 
existing  grade  and  quality  restrictions  on 
certain  imported  commodities  applicable  to 
imported  filberts. 

In  my  judgment,  the  bill  would  be  unfair 
to  the  American  consumer  and  the  American 
farmer,  as  well  as  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  American  trade  policy. 

H.R.  2933  would  be  unfair  to  the  consumer 
because  it  could  unnecessarily  increase  prices 
for  filbert  products.  Existing  law  already 
requires  all  imported  foodstuffs  to  meet 
health  standards  prescribed  under  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act. 

The  bill  could  also  produce  unfair  conse- 
quences for  the  farmer  by  causing  the  loss  of 
some  of  his  important  markets  abroad.  It 
could  result  at  best  in  comparatively  limited 
benefits  for  domestic  producers  while  risking 


retaliation  from  abroad  against  the  larger 
volume  of  other  products  exported  by  our 
farmers. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  be  prejudicial  to 
our  trade  policy  because  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  our  obligations  under  the  Gen- 
eral Agreements  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  It 
would  erect  a  non-tariff  trade  barrier  at  a 
time  when  we  are  trying  to  persuade  other 
nations  to  dismantle  theirs. 

Although  there  are  other  commodities 
which  are  subject  to  the  same  statutory  re- 
strictions that  H.R.  2933  would  impose  on 
filberts,  no  new  commodities  have  been  in- 
cluded in  that  list  since  January  of  1971.  I 
cannot  in  good  conscience  support  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  commodity  just  after  signing 
into  law  the  new  Trade  Act  which  has  a 
major  aim  of  eliminating  non-tariff  trade 
barriers. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  I  am  compelled 
to  withhold  my  approval  from  H.R.  2933. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

The  White  House,  January  3,  1975. 


Notice  of  Time  for  Filing  Claims 
Against  Syria  by  U.S.  Nationals 

Department  Announcement 1 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  will  receive  at  its  Office  of 
the  Legal  Adviser,  located  at  2201  C  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20520,  during  the 
period  beginning  February  3,  1975,  and  end- 
ing August  4,  1975,  claims  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic  by 
U.S.  nationals  for  the  nationalization,  ex- 
propriation or  sequestration  of,  or  other 
measures  directed  against  their  property  by 
the  Government  of  the  Syrian  Arab  Re- 
public. 


1  Issued  on  Jan.  4  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation 
of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Jan.  13). 


issued  on  Jan.  27   (text  from  press  release  30). 
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THE   CONGRESS 


President  Ford  Requests  Additional  Funds 
for  Assistance  to  Viet-Nam  and  Cambodia 

Message  to  the  Congress  1 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Two  years  ago  the  Paris  Agreement  was 
signed,  and  several  weeks  later  was  endorsed 
by  major  nations  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  We  had  suc- 
ceeded in  negotiating  an  Agreement  that 
provided  the  framework  for  lasting  peace 
in  Southeast  Asia.  This  Agreement  would 
have  worked  had  Hanoi  matched  our  side's 
efforts  to  implement  it.  Unfortunately,  the 
other  side  has  chosen  to  violate  most  of  the 
major  provisions  of  this  Accord. 

The  South  Vietnamese  and  Cambodians 
are  fighting  hard  in  their  own  defense,  as 
recent  casualty  figures  clearly  demonstrate. 
With  adequate  U.S  material  assistance,  they 
can  hold  their  own.  We  cannot  turn  our 
backs  on  these  embattled  countries.  U.S.  un- 
willingness to  provide  adequate  assistance 
to  allies  fighting  for  their  lives  would  seri- 
ously affect  our  credibility  throughout  the 
world  as  an  ally.  And  this  credibility  is 
essential  to  our  national  security. 

Vietnam 

When  the  Paris  Agreement  was  signed, 
all  Americans  hoped  that  it  would  provide 
a  framework  under  which  the  Vietnamese 
people  could  make  their  own  political  choices 
and  resolve  their  own  problems  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  peace. 


'Transmitted  on  Jan.  28  (text  from  White  House 
press  release). 


In  compliance  with  that  Agreement,  the 
United  States  withdrew  its  forces  and  its 
military  advisors  from  Vietnam.  In  further 
compliance  with  the  Agreement,  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  offered  a  comprehensive 
political  program  designed  to  reconcile  the 
differences  between  the  South  Vietnamese 
parties  and  to  lead  to  free  and  supervised 
elections  throughout  all  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  Republic  of  Vietnam  has  repeatedly  re- 
iterated this  offer  and  has  several  times 
proposed  a  specific  date  for  a  free  election 
open  to  all  South  Vietnamese  political  groups. 

Unfortunately,  our  hopes  for  peace  and 
for  reconciliation  have  been  frustrated  by  the 
persistent  refusal  of  the  other  side  to  abide 
by  even  the  most  fundamental  provisions  of 
the  Agreement.  North  Vietnam  has  sent  its 
forces  into  the  South  in  such  large  numbers 
that  its  army  in  South  Vietnam  is  now 
greater  than  ever,  close  to  289,000  troops. 
Hanoi  has  sent  tanks,  heavy  artillery,  and 
anti-aircraft  weapons  to  South  Vietnam  by 
the  hundreds.  These  troops  and  equipment 
are  in  South  Vietnam  for  only  one  reason — 
to  forceably  impose  the  will  of  Hanoi  on 
the  South  Vietnamese  people.  Moreover, 
Hanoi  has  refused  to  give  a  full  accounting 
for  our  men  missing  in  action  in  Vietnam. 

The  Communists  have  also  violated  the 
political  provisions  of  the  Paris  Agreement. 
They  have  refused  all  South  Vietnamese 
offers  to  set  a  specific  date  for  free  elections, 
and  have  now  broken  off  negotiations  with 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
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In  fact,  they  say  that  they  will  not  negotiate 
with  that  Government  as  it  is  presently 
constituted,  although  they  had  committed 
themselves  to  do  so. 

Recent  events  have  made  it  clear  that 
North  Vietnam  is  again  trying  to  impose  a 
solution  by  force.  Earlier  this  month,  North 
Vietnamese  forces  captured  an  entire  prov- 
ince, the  population  centers  of  which  were 
clearly  under  the  control  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  when  the  Paris  Agree- 
ment was  signed.  Our  intelligence  indicates, 
moreover,  that  their  campaign  will  intensify 
further  in  coming  months. 

At  a  time  when  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  been  building  up  their  forces  and 
pressing  their  attacks,  U.S.  military  aid  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  permit  one-to-one  replace- 
ment of  equipment  and  supplies  used  up  or 
destroyed,  as  permitted  by  the  Paris  Agree- 
ment. In  fact,  with  the  $700  million  appro- 
priation available  in  the  current  fiscal  year, 
we  have  been  able  to  provide  no  new  tanks, 
airplanes,  trucks,  artillery  pieces,  or  other 
major  equipment,  but  only  essential  con- 
sumable items  such  as  ammunition,  gasoline, 
spare  parts,  and  medical  supplies.  And  in 
the  face  of  the  increased  North  Vietnamese 
pressure  of  recent  months,  these  supplies 
have  not  kept  pace  with  minimally  essential 
expenditure.  Stockpiles  have  been  drawn 
down  and  will  soon  reach  dangerously  low 
levels. 

Last  year,  some  believed  that  cutting  back 
our  military  assistance  to  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Government  would  induce  negotiations 
for  a  political  settlement.  Instead,  the  oppo- 
site has  happened.  North  Vietnam  is  refus- 
ing negotiations  and  is  increasing  its  mili- 
tary pressure. 

I  am  gravely  concerned  about  this  situa- 
tion. I  am  concerned  because  it  poses  a 
serious  threat  to  the  chances  for  political 
stability  in  Southeast  Asia  and  to  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  in  removing  Viet- 
nam as  a  major  issue  of  contention  between 
the  great  powers. 

I  am  also  concerned  because  what  happens 
in  Vietnam  can  affect  the  rest  of  the  world. 


It  cannot  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  let  other  nations  believe  that  we 
are  prepared  to  look  the  other  way  when 
agreements  that  have  been  painstakingly 
negotiated  are  contemptuously  violated.  It 
cannot  be  in  our  interest  to  cause  our  friends 
all  over  the  world  to  wonder  whether  we 
will  support  them  if  they  comply  with  agree- 
ments that  others  violate. 

When  the  United  States  signed  the  Paris 
Agreement,  as  when  we  pursued  the  policy 
of  Vietnamization,  we  told  the  South  Viet- 
namese, in  effect,  that  we  would  not  defend 
them  with  our  military  forces,  but  that  we 
would  provide  them  the  means  to  defend 
themselves,  as  permitted  by  the  Agreement. 
The  South  Vietnamese  have  performed  ef- 
fectively in  accepting  this  challenge.  They 
have  demonstrated  their  determination  and 
ability  to  defend  themselves  if  they  are  pro- 
vided the  necessary  military  materiel  with 
which  to  do  so.  We,  however,  may  be  judged 
remiss  in  keeping  our  end  of  the  bargain. 

We — the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Branches  together — must  meet  our  responsi- 
bilities. As  I  have  said  earlier,  the  amount 
of  assistance  appropriated  by  the  previous 
Congress  is  inadequate  to  the  requirements 
of  the  situation. 

I  am,  therefore,  proposing: 

— A  supplemental  appropriation  of  $300 
million  for  military  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam. 

The  $300  million  in  supplemental  military 
assistance  that  I  am  requesting  for  South 
Vietnam  represents  the  difference  between 
the  $1  billion  which  was  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  the 
$700  million  which  has  been  appropriated. 
This  amount  does  not  meet  all  the  needs  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  army  in  its  defense 
against  North  Vietnam.  It  does  not,  for 
example,  allow  for  replacement  of  equip- 
ment lost  in  combat.  It  is  the  minimum 
needed  to  prevent  serious  reversals  by  pro- 
viding the  South  Vietnamese  with  the  urgent 
supplies  required  for  their  self-defense 
against  the  current  level  of  North  Vietnam- 
ese attacks. 
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I  believe  that  this  additional  aid  will  help 
to  deter  the  North  Vietnamese  from  further 
escalating  their  military  pressure  and  pro- 
vide them  additional  incentive  to  resume  the 
political  discussions  envisaged  under  the 
Paris  Agreement. 

All  Americans  want  to  end  the  U.S.  role 
in  Vietnam.  So  do  I.  I  believe,  however, 
that  we  must  end  it  in  a  way  that  will 
enhance  the  chances  of  world  peace  and 
sustain  the  purposes  for  which  we  have 
sacrificed  so  much. 

Cambodia 

Our  objective  in  Cambodia  is  to  restore 
peace  and  to  allow  the  Khmer  people  an 
opportunity  to  decide  freely  who  will  govern 
them.  To  this  end,  our  immediate  goal  in 
Cambodia  is  to  facilitate  an  early  negotiated 
settlement.  The  Cambodian  Government  has 
repeatedly  called  for  talks  without  precondi- 
tions with  the  other  Khmer  parties.  We  have 
fully  supported  these  proposals  as  well  as 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  calling  for  early  negotia- 
tions among  Khmer  parties. 

Regrettably,  there  has  been  no  progress. 
In  fact,  the  Communists  have  intensified 
hostilities  by  attacking  on  the  outskirts  of 
Phnom  Penh  and  attempting  to  cut  the  land 
and  water  routes  to  the  capital.  We  must 
continue  to  aid  the  Cambodian  Government 
in  the  face  of  externally  supported  military 
attacks.  To  refuse  to  provide  the  assistance 
needed  would  threaten  the  survival  of  the 
Khmer  Republic  and  undermine  the  chances 
for  peace  and  stability  in  the  area. 

The  Cambodian  Government  forces,  given 
adequate  assistance,  can  hold  their  own. 
Once  the  insurgents  realize  that  they  cannot 
win  by  force  of  arms,  I  believe  they  will  look 
to  negotiations  rather  than  war. 

I  am,  therefore,  proposing: 

— Legislation  to  eliminate  the  current  ceil- 
ings on  military  and  economic  assistance  to 
Cambodia,  and  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  an  additional  $222  million  for  mili- 
tary aid  for  Cambodia,  and 


— An  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1975 
budget  for  the  additional  $222  million. 

To  provide  the  assistance  necessary,  the 
present  restrictions  on  our  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Cambodia  must  be  removed  and 
additional  money  provided.  The  $200  million 
in  military  assistance  currently  authorized 
was  largely  expended  during  the  past  six 
months  in  response  to  the  significantly  in- 
tensified enemy  offensive  action.  In  addition, 
I  have  utilized  the  $75  million  drawdown  of 
Department  of  Defense  stocks  authorized  by 
Congress  for  this  emergency  situation.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  Communist  offensive  on 
January  1,  ammunition  expenditures  have 
risen  and  will  exhaust  all  available  funds 
well  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  To 
meet  minimum  requirements  for  the  survival 
of  the  Khmer  Republic,  I  am  requesting  an 
additional  $222  million  in  military  assist- 
ance and  the  elimination  of  the  present  $200 
million  ceiling  on  military  assistance  to  Cam- 
bodia. I  am  also  requesting  elimination  of 
the  $377  million  ceiling  on  overall  assistance 
to  Cambodia.  This  is  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  provide  vital  commodities,  mostly  food, 
under  the  Food  for  Peace  program,  to  assure 
adequate  food  for  the  victims  of  war  and 
to  prevent  the  economic  collapse  of  the  coun- 
try. 

I  know  we  all  seek  the  same  goals  for 
Cambodia — a  situation  wherein  the  suffering 
and  destruction  has  stopped  and  the  Khmer 
people  have  the  necessary  security  to  re- 
build their  society  and  their  country.  These 
goals  are  attainable.  With  the  minimal  re- 
sources and  flexibility  I  am  requesting  from 
you,  the  Congress,  we  can  help  the  people 
of  Cambodia  to  have  a  choice  in  determining 
their  future.  The  consequences  of  refusing 
them  this  assistance  will  reach  far  beyond 
Cambodia's  borders  and  impact  severely  on 
prospects  for  peace  and  stability  in  that 
region  and  the  world.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  this  assistance  would  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  January  28,  1975. 
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Outer  Space  Registration  Convention 
Signed  by  United  States 

Statement  by  John  Scali 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  * 

I  am  happy  to  sign  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  the  Convention  on  Registration  of  Ob- 
jects Launched  into  Outer  Space. 

The  United  States  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  long  negotiations  that  led  to  the  Regis- 
tration Convention,  as  we  were  in  negotiating 
the  Outer  Space  Treaty  of  1967,  the  Astro- 
naut Assistance  and  Return  Agreement  of 
1968,  and  the  Convention  on  International 
Liability  for  Damage  Caused  by  Space  Ob- 
jects of  1971.  The  new  Registration  Conven- 
tion is  another  step  in  developing  a  coopera- 
tive and  mutually  beneficial  legal  order  for 
the  conduct  of  outer  space  activities.  We  hope 
it  will  meet  with  broad  support  and  accept- 
ance around  the  world. 

The  Registration  Convention  was  nego- 
tiated over  a  three-year  period  beginning  in 
1972  and  was  agreed  to  in  1974  by  all  the 
states  participating  in  the  37-member  U.N. 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space. 

It  secures  three  objectives  sought  by  the 
United  States  and  other  like-minded  nations : 

First,  the  convention  will  encourage  every 
country  launching  objects  into  orbit  around 
the  earth  or  into  other  sustained  space  tran- 
sit to  maintain  an  orderly  record  of  their 
launches. 

Second,  it  establishes  an  international  reg- 
ister of  manmade  space  objects  in  orbit,  to  be 
kept  by  the  Secretary  General  and  to  which 
there  will  be  full  and  open  access.  This  reg- 
ister will  contain  information  concerning 
each  object  launched  into  space  or  beyond, 
including  the  name  of  the  launching  state 


or  states,  an  appropriate  designator  for,  or 
the  registration  number  of,  the  object,  the 
location  and  date  of  launch,  basic  orbital 
parameters,  and  a  description  of  the  general 
function  of  the  object. 

Third,  the  convention  will  provide  for 
cooperative  assistance  by  countries  which 
have  space  monitoring  and  tracking  facilities 
in  the  event  that  a  country  is  unable  to  iden- 
tify the  nation  of  origin  of  a  manmade  space 
object  which  lands  in  its  territory  and  causes 
damage. 

U.S.  and  Romania  Sign  Five- Year 
Agreement  on  Exchanges 

Following  are  texts  of  a  Department  an- 
nouncement issued  December  26  and  the 
U.S.-Romania  five-year  Agreement  on  Cul- 
tural and  Scientific  Exchanges  and  Coopera- 
tion signed  at  Bucharest  on  December  13. 

Press    release   547   dated   December   26 

DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

On  December  13,  1974,  the  United  States 
and  Romania  signed  a  new  five-year  Agree- 
ment on  Cultural  and  Scientific  Exchanges 
and  Cooperation,  replacing  the  previous  two- 
year  accords  at  a  lower  level  for  programs 
in  these  fields.  The  agreement,  which  enters 
into  force  on  January  1,  1975,  provides  for 
expanded  cultural,  scientific,  and  informa- 
tional activity  and  incorporates  in  a  sepa- 
rate article  the  1969  understanding  between 
the  two  countries  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  Library  in  Bucharest. 

A  document  outlining  the  specific  program 
of  exchanges  and  cooperation  for  the  next 
two  years  was  also  signed  by  American 
Ambassador  Harry  G.  Barnes,  Jr.,  and  Ro- 
manian Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Vasile 
Gliga  in  a  ceremony  attended  by  members  of 
the  American  Embassy  and  officials  of  the 
Romanian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
other  Romanian  institutions  involved  in  the 
program.1 


1  Made    at   U.N.    Headquarters    on    Jan.    24    (text 
from  USUN  press  release  4). 


1  For  text  of  the  1975-76  program,  see  press  re- 
lease 547  dated  Dec.  26. 
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The  agreement  and  program  provide  for 
exchanges  of  students,  researchers,  and  uni- 
versity lecturers  in  Romanian  and  American 
studies,  as  well  as  for  short-term  visitors 
in  all  fields.  Continuing  and  expanding  ex- 
changes and  cooperation  between  Romanian 
agencies  and  American  private  and  govern- 
mental organizations  in  the  fields  of  science 
and  technology  were  also  incorporated  in  the 
accords  as  well  as  provisions  for  activities 
in  the  performing  and  creative  arts,  motion 
pictures,  exhibits,  communications  media, 
and  sports.  The  accords  also  provide  for  ex- 
changes of  political  leaders. 

TEXT  OF  AGREEMENT 

Agreement  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania  on  Co- 
operation and  Exchanges  in  the  Cultural, 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Technological 
Fields 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Romania, 

Considering  the  historic  ties  of  friendship  between 
the  American  and  Romanian  peoples; 

Believing  that  exchanges  and  cooperation  in  cul- 
tural, educational,  scientific,  technological  and  other 
fields  will  contribute  to  further  knowledge  and 
mutual  understanding  between  the  American  and 
Romanian  peoples  and  to  the  continued  development 
of  mutually  beneficial  relations  between  the  two 
countries; 

Recognizing  that  exchanges  and  cooperation  be- 
tween institutions  of  the  two  countries  will  con- 
tribute to  the  cultural  and  material  development  of 
their  peoples; 

Considering  the  existing  exchanges  and  coopera- 
tion in  these  fields  between  the  two  countries,  and 
desiring  their  further  expansion; 

Desiring  to  develop  their  relations  on  the  basis  of 
the  principles  set  forth  in  the  joint  statement  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  two  States  on  December  5, 
1973, 

Agree  as  follows: 

Article  I 

1.  The  Parties  will  encourage  and  develop  ex- 
changes and  cooperation  in  the  arts,  culture,  com- 
munications media,  education,  tourism,  sports,  and 
in  other  fields  of  common  interest  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  benefit  and  respect.  They  will  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  and  facilitate  appropriate  direct  contacts 
and    cooperative    activities    between    organizations, 


institutions,  and  individuals  of  the  two  countries. 
Such  exchanges,  contacts  and  activities  may  include, 
but  need  not  be  limited  to  the  following: 

A.  Exchange  of  students,  instructors,  professors, 
lecturers,  researchers,  education  officials  and  spe- 
cialists; 

B.  Exchange  of  books,  periodicals,  educational  and 
teaching  materials,  including  visual  aids; 

C.  Organization  of  conferences,  symposia,  and 
seminars  as  well  as  joint  research  projects; 

D.  Direct  cooperation  and  exchanges  between 
universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion; 

E.  Study  of  the  language,  literature  and  culture 
of  the  two  countries,  at  the  University  and  other 
levels; 

F.  Exhibits  of  an  artistic,  cultural,  educational  or 
general  informational  nature; 

G.  Visits  and  exchanges  of  representatives  in  the 
fields  of  architecture,  art,  literature,  music,  theater 
and  other  arts,  including  professional  and  amateur 
groups  of  performing  artists  in  music,  dance  and 
theater; 

H.  Showing  of  documentary  and  feature  films,  the 
organization  of  film  weeks,  as  well  as  exchanges 
and  other  activities  in  the  field  of  cinematography; 

1.  Visits  and  exchanges  of  athletes  and  athletic 
teams,  as  well  as  specialists  in  the  fields  of  physical 
education  and  sports; 

J.  Visits  and  exchanges  of  journalists,  editors, 
publishers  and  translators  of  literary  works  as  well 
as  cooperative  activities  between  organizations  in 
the  fields  of  press,  radio  and  television. 

2.  The  Parties  will  facilitate: 

A.  Distribution  of  cultural,  informational  and 
other  materials  designed  to  enrich  the  mutual  knowl- 
edge of  the  peoples  and  their  cultural  values. 

B.  Access  to  libraries,  museums,  cultural  centers, 
reading  rooms  and  archives  and  the  development  of 
direct  relations  between  these  and  other  cultural 
institutions  through  exchanges  of  social,  cultural, 
technical  and  scientific  books,  publications  and  mi- 
crofilms. 

3.  The  Parties  will  encourage,  with  the  consent  of 
the  authors  and  in  accordance  with  the  legal  require- 
ments of  the  two  countries,  the  translation  and 
publication  of  literary  and  scientific  works  as  well 
as  works  of  a  general  nature,  of  the  other  country. 

Article  II 

The  Parties  will  continue  to  facilitate  the  activi- 
ties of  the  American  and  Romanian  Libraries  in 
conformity  with  the  Understanding  of  August  3, 
1969. 

Article  III 

1.  The  Parties  will  encourage  and  develop  ex- 
changes   and   cooperation    in    the    fields    of    science, 
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technology  and  health  on  the  basis  of  mutual  bene- 
fit. They  will  facilitate,  as  appropriate,  cooperative 
activities  and  direct  contacts  between  organizations, 
institutions  and  specialists  of  the  two  countries. 
Such  activities,  contacts,  and  exchanges  may  include, 
but  need  not  be  limited  to  the  following: 

A.  Joint  research,  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  programs  and  projects  in  basic  and  applied 
sciences,  as  well  as  exchanges  of  experience  and 
research  results; 

B.  Visits,  study  trips,  and  exchanges  between 
scientists  and  specialists; 

C.  Organization  of  joint  courses,  conferences, 
seminars  and  symposia; 

D.  Organization  of  scientific  and  technical  ex- 
hibits and  displays  on  a  non-commercial  basis; 

E.  Exchanges  of  scientific  and  technical  documen- 
tation and  information,  including  scientific  and 
technical  films; 

P.  Other  forms  of  scientific  and  technical  co- 
operation as  may  be  mutually  agreed. 

2.  The  Parties  will  take  all  appropriate  measures 
to  encourage  and  achieve  the  fulfillment  of  agree- 
ments and  understandings  mentioned  in  periodic 
programs  of  exchanges. 

Article  IV 

The  Parties  will  also  encourage  the  conclusion, 
when  considered  necessary  and  mutually  beneficial, 
of  other  understandings,  arrangements  and  periodic 
programs  of  exchanges  in  the  fields  covered  by  this 
Agreement. 

Article   V 

This  Agreement,  and  the  exchanges,  contacts,  and 
activities  under  it  will  be  carried  out  subject  to  the 
Constitution  and  to  applicable  laws  and  regulations 
of  each  country.  Within  this  framework,  both  Parties 
will  exert  their  best  efforts  to  promote  favorable 
conditions  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  Agreement  and 
the  exchanges,  contacts  and  cooperative  activities 
under  it. 

Article    VI 

For  the  purpose  of  implementing  this  Agreement, 
the  Parties  will  conclude  periodic  programs  of  ex- 
changes which  will  detail  the  activities  and  ex- 
changes, as  well  as  the  financial  conditions,  to  be 
carried  out. 

The  Parties  will  meet  periodically  to  review  cur- 
rent activities,  to  take  appropriate  measures,  and  to 
consider  future  activities. 

Article    VII 

This  Agreement  will  enter  into  force  on  January 
1,  1975.  The  Agreement  is  valid  for  five  years  and 
may  be  automatically  extended  for  additional  periods 
of  five  years.  It  may  be  modified  only  by  prior 
agreement  of  the  Parties. 


The  Agreement  may  be  terminated  by  either 
Party  upon  written  notice  to  the  other  Party  at  least 
six  months  prior  to  its  expiration. 

Done  at  Bucharest,  in  duplicate,  the  day  of 
December  13,  1974,  in  the  English  and  Romanian 
languages,  both  equally  authentic. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: 

Harry  G.  Barnes,  Jr. 

For   the   Government   of  the    Socialist   Republic    of 
Romania: 

Vasile   Gliga 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  acts 
against  the  safety  of  civil  aviation.  Done  at 
Montreal  September  23,  1971.  Entered  into  force 
January  26,  1973.  TIAS  7570. 
Ratification  deposited:  Poland  (with  a  reserva- 
tion), January  28,  1975. 

Customs 

Customs  convention  on  containers,  1972,  with  an- 
nexes and  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  December  2, 
1972.1 

Accessions  deposited:  German  Democratic  Repub- 
lic (with  declarations),  October  4,  1974;  New 
Zealand,  December  20,   1974.2 

Maritime   Matters 

Amendment  of  article  VII  of  the  convention  on 
facilitation  of  international  maritime  traffic,  1965 
(TIAS  6251).  Adopted  at  London  November  19, 
1973.1 

Acceptances  deposited:  Canada,  December  19, 
1974;  France  (with  a  declaration),  December  12, 
1974. 

Narcotic   Drugs 

Single  convention  on  narcotic  drugs,  1961.    Done  at 
New    York    March   30,   1961.     Entered   into    force 
December   13,   1964;   for  the   United   States   June 
24,  1967.    TIAS  6298. 
Accession  deposited:    Iceland,  December  18,  1974. 

Protocol  amending  the  single  convention  on  narcotic 
drugs,  1961.    Done  at  Geneva  March  25,  1972.1 
Accession  deposited:    Thailand,  January  9,  1975. 

Convention  on  psychotropic  substances.  Done  at 
Vienna  February  21,  1971.1 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  applicable  to  the  Cook  Islands,  Niue,  and  the 
Tokelau  Islands. 
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Ratification     deposited :     Poland      (with     reserva- 
tions), January  3,  1975. 
Accession  deposited:    Iceland,  December  18,  1974. 

Oil   Pollution 

International  convention  for  the  prevention  of  pollu- 
tion of  the  sea  by  oil,  1954,  as  amended.  Done  at 
London  May  12,  1954.  Entered  into  force  July 
26,  1958;  for  the  United  States  December  8,  1961. 
TIAS  4900,  6109. 
Acceptance  deposited:    Malta,  January  10,   1975. 

International  convention  relating  to  intervention  on 

the  high  seas  in  cases  of  oil  pollution  casualties, 

with  annex.   Done  at  Brussels  November  29,  I960.1 

Accession    deposited:     Union    of    Soviet    Socialist 

Republics    (with    a   declaration),    December   30, 

1974. 

Pollution 

International  convention  for  the  prevention  of  pollu- 
tion from  ships,  1973,  with  protocols  and  annexes. 
Done  at  London  November  2,  1973.1 
Signatures:    Australia    (with  a  declaration),  De- 
cember  24,    1974;    Brazil,    December   12,    1974  f 
Ireland;'   Netherlands/   December  30,   1974. 
Protocol   relating  to   intervention  on  the   high  seas 
in  cases  of  marine  pollution  by  substances  other 
than  oil.    Done  at  London  November  2,   1971.1 
Signatures:     Netherlands,     December     30,     1974; 
New    Zealand,    December   23,    1974;  2    Union    of 
Soviet   Socialist  Republics,  December  30,   1974; 
United  Kingdom,  December  19,  1974. 

Property — Intellectual 

Convention  establishing  the  World  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty  Organization.     Done    at   Stockholm   July    14, 
1967.    Entered  into  force  April  26,  1970;  for  the 
United  States  August  25,  1970.    TIAS  6932. 
Ratification  deposited:   Monaco,  December  3,  1974. 

Refugees 

Protocol   relating  to   the   status  of  refugees.     Done 
at    New    York    January    31,    1967.     Entered    into 
force    October    4,    1967;    for    the    United    States 
November  1,  1968.    TIAS  6577. 
Accession  deposited:    Zaire,  January   13,  1975. 

Safety  at  Sea 

International    convention   for  the    safety   of   life   at 
sea,    1974.     Done    at   London   November   1,    1974.1 
Signatures:    Belgium,   December   17,    1914; 3   Pol- 
and, January  10,  1975.3 

Space 

Convention  on  registration  of  objects  launched  into 
outer  space.  Opened  for  signature  at  New  York 
January  14,  1975.  Enters  into  force  on  deposit 
of  the  fifth  instrument  of  ratification. 
Signatures:  France,  January  14,  1975;  United 
States,  January  24,  1975. 

Terrorism — Protection   of   Diplomats 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
crimes  against  internationally  protected  persons, 
including  diplomatic  agents.  Done  at  Newr  York 
December  14,  1973.1 


Signatures:  Australia,  Italy,  December  30,  1974; 
Romania  (with  a  reservation),  December  27, 
1974. 

Trade 

Protocol  for  the  accession  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  Bangladesh  to  the  general  agreement  on  tariffs 
and  trade,  with  annex.  Done  at  Geneva  November 
7,  1972.  Entered  into  force  December  16,  1972. 
TIAS  7552. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Pakistan,  January  17,  1975. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  extending  the  wheat  trade 
convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat  agree- 
ment) 1971  (TIAS  7144).  Done  at  Washington 
April  2,  1974.  Entered  into  force  June  19,  1974, 
with  respect  to  certain  provisions;  July  1,  1974, 
with  respect  to  other  provisions. 
Ratification  deposited:    Switzerland,  January  27, 

1975. 
Accession  deposited:    Nigeria,  January  28,  1975. 

Protocol  modifying  and  extending  the  food  aid  con- 
vention (part  of  the  international  wheat  agree- 
ment) 1971  (TIAS  7144).  Done  at  Washington 
April  2,  1974.  Entered  into  force  June  19,  1974, 
with  respect  to  certain  provisions;  July  1,  1974, 
with  respect  to  other  provisions. 
Ratification  deposited:  Switzerland,  January  27, 
1975. 


BILATERAL 

Bulgaria 

Consular  convention,  with  agreed  memorandum  and 
exchange   of    letters.     Signed    at    Sofia    April    15, 
1974.1 
Ratified  by  the  President :    January  28,  1975. 

Republic   of  China 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  January  23, 
1969,  relating  to  cooperation  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei 
January  21,  1975.  Entered  into  force  January  23, 
1975. 

Malta 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  June  14, 
1967,  as  extended,  relating  to  trade  in  cotton 
textiles.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Valletta 
December  27,  1974.  Entered  into  force  December 
27,  1974. 

United   Kingdom 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  agreement 
of  July  3,  1958,  as  amended  (TIAS  4078,  4267, 
6659,  6861),  for  cooperation  on  the  uses  of  atomic 
energy  for  mutual  defense  purposes.  Signed  at 
Washington  July  22,  1974. 
Entered  into  force:   January  27,  1975. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  applicable   to   the   Cook   Islands,   Niue,   and 
the  Tokelau  Islands. 

3  Subject  to  ratification. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


First  "Foreign  Relations"  Volume 
on  China  for   1949  Released 

Press    release   29    dated   January    24    (for    release   January    31) 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  January 
31  volume  IX  in  the  series  "Foreign  Relations  of 
the  United  States"  for  the  year  1949.  This  volume 
is  entitled  "The  Far  East:  China"  and  is  one  of  two 
dealing  with  China  for  that  year.  The  companion 
volume   (VIII)   is  to  be  published  subsequently. 

The  1,441  pages  of  previously  unpublished  docu- 
mentation contained  in  this  volume  set  forth  U.S. 
policy  in  a  variety  of  important  topics  including  the 
question  of  recognition  of  the  new  regime  in  main- 
land China,  policy  toward  Taiwan,  military  and 
economic  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  China,  finan- 
cial and  trade  policy,  the  status  of  Tibet,  and 
evacuation  of  Americans  from  the  mainland.  Docu- 
ments are  also  included  on  the  preparation  and 
publication  in  August  1949  of  "United  States  Rela- 
tions With  China"  (also  known  as  "the  China  White 
Paper").  The  political  and  military  situation  in 
China  and  the  status  of  U.S.  diplomatic  missions  on 
the  mainland  will  be  covered  in  volume  VIII. 

The  volume  was  prepared  by  the  Historical  Office, 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs.  Copies  of  Volume  IX 
(Department  of  State  publication  8774;  GPO  cat. 
no.  Sl.l:949/v.  IX)  may  be  obtained  for  $14.75  (do- 
mestic postpaid).  Checks  or  money  orders  should 
be  made  out  to  "Superintendent  of  Documents"  and 
should  be  sent  to  the  U.S.  Government  Bookstore, 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C.  20520. 


GPO  Sales  Publications 

Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or  stock 
number  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20102.  A  25-percent  discount  is  made  on  orders  for 
100  or  more  copies  of  any  one  publication  mailed  to 
the  same  address.  Remittances,  payable  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  must  accompany 
orders.  Prices  shown  below,  which  include  domestic 
postage,  are  subject  to  change. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance.  Agreement  with  Bel- 
gium amending  annex  B  to  the  agreement  of  Janu- 
ary 27,  1950.  TIAS  7866.  3  pp.  25tf.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 
7866). 


Certificates  of  Airworthiness  for  Imported  Aircraft 
Products  and  Components.  Agreement  with  the 
Netherlands.  TIAS  7869.  9  pp.  25c1.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 
10:7869). 

Military  Assistance — Payments  Under  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1973.  Agreement  with  the  Republic 
of  Korea.    TIAS  7871.    3  pp.    25e\   (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 

7871). 

Military  Assistance — Payments  Under  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1973.  Agreement  with  Ethiopia. 
TIAS  7872.    3  pp.   25c'.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7872). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Pakistan 
amending  the  agreement  of  September  10,  1973,  as 
amended.  TIAS  7874.  3  pp.  SO*1.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 
7874). 

Military  Assistance — Payments  Under  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1973.  Agreement  with  the  Philip- 
pines.  TIAS  7875.   3  pp.   30c1.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7875). 


Check   List  of   Department  of  State 
Press   Releases:  Jan.   27-Feb.  2 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  January  27  which 
appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos. 
547  of  December  26,  23  of  January  21,  and  27 
and  29  of  January  24. 

No.         Date  Subject 

30  1/27  Notice  of  time  for  filing  claims 
against  Syria  by  U.S.  nationals. 

*31  1/27  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea,  Mar.  1. 

132  1/27  U.S.-France  Cooperative  Science 
Program  meeting. 

*33  1/28  U.S.-Malta  textile  agreement  ex- 
tended. 

*34  1/28  Program  for  the  official  visit  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Harold  Wilson,  Jan. 
29-Feb.  1. 

35  1/28     Kissinger:    news   conference. 

36  1/29     Johnson:  interview  for  Eurovision. 
*37     1/29     Ray  sworn  in  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary   for    Oceans    and    Environ- 
mental    and     Scientific     Affairs 
(biographic  data). 

*38  1/29  National  Review  Board  for  the 
Center  for  Cultural  and  Techni- 
cal Interchange  between  East 
and  West,  Honolulu,  Mar.  17-18. 

*39  1/31  Todman  sworn  in  as  Ambassador 
to  Costa  Rica  (biographic  data). 

*40  1/31  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs,  Feb.  25. 

*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Energy:  The  Necessity  of  Decision 


ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  KISSINGER  ' 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  speak  to 
you  on  the  question  of  energy. 

The  subject  is  timely,  for  this  week  marks 
an  important  moment  in  both  our  national 
and  international  response  to  the  energy 
crisis. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  International  Energy  Agency  (IEA) 
convenes  in  Paris  for  its  monthly  meeting. 
This  organization,  which  grew  out  of  the 
Washington  Energy  Conference,  represents 
one  of  the  major  success  stories  of  coopera- 
tion among  the  industrialized  democracies 
in  the  past  decade.  In  recent  months  it  has 
begun  to  mobilize  and  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  the  industrial  democracies  in  energy  con- 
servation, research,  and  development  of  new 
energy  sources.  The  IEA  already  has  put  in 
place  many  of  the  building  blocks  of  a  co- 
ordinated energy  policy.  At  the  forthcoming 
meeting,  the  United  States  will  advance 
comprehensive  proposals  for  collective  ac- 
tion, with  special  emphasis  on  the  develop- 
ment of  new  energy  sources  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  consumer  position  for  the  forth- 
coming dialogue  with  the  producers. 

Equally  important,  we  are  now  engaged 
in  a  vital  national  debate  on  the  purposes 
and  requirements  of  our  national  energy 
program.  Critical  decisions  will  soon  be  made 
by  the  Congress,  decisions  that  will  vitally 
affect  other  nations  as  well  as  ourselves. 

The  international  and  national  dimensions 
of  the  energy  crisis  are  crucially  linked. 
What  happens  with  respect  to  international 
energy  policy  will  have  a  fundamental  effect 


1  Made  before  the  National  Press  Club  at  Washing- 
ton on  Feb.  3;  as  prepared  for  delivery  (text  from 
press  release  42). 


on  the  economic  health  of  this  nation.  And 
the  international  economic  and  energy  crisis 
cannot  be  solved  without  purposeful  action 
and  leadership  by  the  United  States.  Domes- 
tic and  international  programs  are  inex- 
tricably linked. 

The  energy  crisis  burst  upon  our  con- 
sciousness because  of  sudden,  unsuspected 
events.  But  its  elements  have  been  develop- 
ing gradually  for  the  better  part  of  two 
decades. 

In  1950,  the  United  States  was  virtually 
self-sufficient  in  oil.  In  1960,  our  reliance  on 
foreign  oil  had  grown  to  16  percent  of  our 
requirements.  In  1973,  it  had  reached  35 
percent.  If  this  trend  is  allowed  to  continue, 
the  1980's  will  see  us  dependent  on  imported 
oil  for  fully  half  of  our  needs.  The  impact 
on  our  lives  will  be  revolutionary. 

This  slow  but  inexorable  march  toward 
dependency  was  suddenly  intensified  in  1973 
by  an  oil  embargo  and  price  increases  of  400 
percent  in  less  than  a  single  year.  These  ac- 
tions— largely  the  result  of  political  deci- 
sions— created  an  immediate  economic  crisis, 
both  in  this  country  and  around  the 
world.  A  reduction  of  only  10  percent  of 
the  imported  oil,  and  lasting  less  than  half 
a  year,  cost  Americans  half  a  million  jobs 
and  over  1  percent  of  national  output;  it 
added  at  least  5  percentage  points  to  the 
price  index,  contributing  to  our  worst  in- 
flation since  World  War  II;  it  set  the  stage 
for  a  serious  recession;  and  it  expanded  the 
oil  income  of  the  OPEC  [Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries]  nations 
from  $23  billion  in  1973  to  a  current  annual 
rate  of  $110  billion,  thereby  effecting  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  sudden  transfers  of 
wealth  in  history. 

The  impact  on  other  countries  much  more 
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dependent  on  oil  imports  has  been  corre- 
spondingly greater.  In  all  industrial  coun- 
tries, economic  and  political  difficulties  that 
had  already  reached  the  margin  of  the  abil- 
ity of  governments  to  manage  have  threat- 
ened to  get  out  of  control. 

Have  we  learned  nothing  from  the  past 
year?  If  we  permit  our  oil  consumption  to 
grow  without  restraint,  the  vulnerability  of 
our  economy  to  external  disruptions  will  be 
grossly  magnified.  And  this  vulnerability 
will  increase  with  every  passing  year.  Unless 
strong  corrective  steps  are  taken,  a  future 
embargo  would  have  a  devastating  impact 
on  American  jobs  and  production.  More  than 
10  percent  of  national  employment  and  out- 
put, as  well  as  a  central  element  of  the  price 
structure  of  the  American  economy,  would 
be  subject  to  external  decisions  over  which 
our  national  policy  can  have  little  influence. 

As  we  learned  grimly  in  the  1920's  and 
1930's,  profound  political  consequences  in- 
evitably flow  from  massive  economic  disloca- 
tions. Economic  distress  fuels  social  and 
political  turmoil;  it  erodes  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  democratic  government  and  the 
confidence  of  nations  in  international  har- 
mony. It  is  fertile  ground  for  conflict,  both 
domestic  and  international. 

The  situation  is  not  yet  so  grave.  But  it 
threatens  to  become  so.  The  entire  indus- 
trialized world  faces  at  the  same  time  a 
major  crisis  of  the  economy,  of  the  body 
politic,  and  of  the  moral  fiber.  We  and  our 
partners  are  being  tested — not  only  to  show 
our  technical  mastery  of  the  problems  of 
energy  but,  even  more  important,  to  show  if 
we  can  act  with  foresight  to  regain  control 
of  our  future. 

For  underlying  all  difficulties,  and  com- 
pounding them,  is  a  crisis  of  the  spirit — the 
despair  of  men  and  nations  that  they  have 
lost  control  over  their  destiny.  Forces  seem 
loose  beyond  the  power  of  government  and 
society  to  manage. 

In  a  sense  we  in  America  are  fortunate 
that  political  decisions  brought  the  energy 
problem  to  a  head  before  economic  trends 
had  made  our  vulnerability  irreversible. 
Had  we  continued  to  drift,  we  would  even- 
tually  have   found   ourselves   swept   up   by 


forces  much  more  awesome  than  those  we 
face  today. 

As  it  is,  the  energy  crisis  is  still  soluble. 
Of  all  nations,  the  United  States  is  most 
affected  by  the  sudden  shift  from  near  self- 
sufficiency  to  severe  dependence  on  imported 
energy.  But  it  is  also  in  the  best  position  to 
meet  the  challenge.  A  major  effort  now — of 
conservation,  of  technological  innovation,  of 
international  collaboration — can  shape  a 
different  future  for  us  and  for  the  other 
countries  of  the  world.  A  demonstration  of 
American  resolve  now  will  have  a  decisive 
effect  in  leading  other  industrial  nations  to 
work  together  to  reverse  present  trends  to- 
ward dependency.  Today's  apparently  per- 
vasive crisis  can  in  retrospect  prove  to  have 
been  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  of  cre- 
ativity and  cooperation. 

One  of  our  highest  national  priorities 
must  be  to  reduce  our  vulnerability  to  sup- 
ply interruption  and  price  manipulation.  But 
no  one  country  can  solve  the  problem  alone. 
Unless  we  pool  our  risks  and  fortify  the 
international  financial  system,  balance-of- 
payments  crises  will  leave  all  economies  ex- 
posed to  financial  disruption.  Unless  all  con- 
suming nations  act  in  parallel  to  reduce 
energy  consumption  through  conservation 
and  to  develop  new  sources  of  supply,  the 
efforts  of  any  one  nation  will  prove  futile, 
the  price  structure  of  oil  will  not  be  re- 
formed, and  the  collective  economic  burden 
will  grow.  And  unless  consumers  concert 
their  views,  the  dialogue  with  the  producers 
will  not  prove  fruitful. 

The  actions  which  the  United  States  takes 
now  are  central  to  any  hope  for  a  global  solu- 
tion. The  volume  of  our  consumption,  and  its 
potential  growth,  are  so  great  that  a  deter- 
mined national  conservation  program  is  es- 
sential. Without  the  application  of  American 
technology  and  American  enterprise,  the 
rapid  development  of  significant  new  sup- 
plies and  alternative  sources  of  energy  will 
be  impossible. 

There  is  no  escape.  The  producers  may 
find  it  in  their  interest  to  ease  temporarily 
our  burdens.  But  the  price  will  be  greater 
dependence  and  greater  agony  a  few  years 
from  now.  Either  we  tackle  our  challenge 
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immediately,  or  we  will  confront  it  again  and 
again  in  increasingly  unfavorable  circum- 
stances in  the  years  to  come.  If  it  is  not  dealt 
with  by  this  Administration,  an  even  worse 
crisis  will  be  faced  by  the  next — and  with 
even  more  anguishing  choices. 

History  has  given  us  a  great  opportunity 
disguised  as  a  crisis.  A  determined  energy 
policy  will  not  only  ease  immediate  diffi- 
culties, it  will  help  restore  the  international 
economy,  the  vitality  of  all  the  major  indus- 
trial democracies,  and  the  hopes  of  mankind 
for  a  just  and  prosperous  world. 

The  Strategy  of  Energy  Cooperation 

We  and  our  partners  in  the  International 
Energy  Agency  have  been,  for  a  year,  pursu- 
ing strategy  in  three  phases: 

— The  first  phase  is  to  protect  against 
emergencies.  We  must  be  prepared  to  deter 
the  use  of  oil  or  petrodollars  as  political 
weapons,  and  if  that  fails,  we  must  have  put 
ourselves  in  the  best  possible  defensive  posi- 
tion. To  do  this,  we  have  established  emer- 
gency sharing  programs  to  cope  with  new 
embargoes  and  created  new  mechanisms  to 
protect  our  financial  institutions  against  dis- 
ruption. This  stage  of  our  common  strategy 
is  well  on  the  way  to  accomplishment. 

— The  second  phase  is  to  transform  the 
market  conditions  for  OPEC  oil.  If  we  act 
decisively  to  reduce  our  consumption  of  im- 
ported oil  and  develop  alternative  sources, 
pressure  on  prices  will  increase.  Measures 
to  achieve  this  objective  are  now  before  the 
International  Energy  Agency  or  national 
parliaments;  we  expect  to  reach  important 
agreements  on  them  before  the  end  of 
March. 

— Once  the  consumer  nations  have  taken 
these  essential  steps  to  reduce  their  vulner- 
ability, we  will  move  to  the  third  stage  of 
our  strategy:  to  meet  with  the  producers  to 
discuss  an  equitable  price,  market  structure, 
and  long-term  economic  relationship.  Assum- 
ing the  building  blocks  of  consumer  solidar- 
ity are  in  place,  we  look  toward  a  prepara- 
tory meeting  for  a  producer-consumer  con- 
ference before  the  end  of  March. 


Our  actions  in  all  these  areas  are  inter- 
related. It  is  not  possible  to  pick  and  choose ; 
since  they  are  mutually  reinforcing,  they  are 
essential  to  each  other.  No  emergency  pro- 
gram can  avail  if  each  year  the  collective 
dependence  on  OPEC  oil  increases.  New 
sources  of  energy,  however  vast  the  invest- 
ment program,  will  be  ineffective  unless 
strict  measures  are  taken  to  halt  the  run- 
away, wasteful  growth  in  consumption.  Un- 
less the  industrial  nations  demonstrate  the 
political  will  to  act  effectively  in  all  areas, 
the  producers  will  be  further  tempted  to 
take  advantage  of  our  vulnerability. 

In  recent  months  we  and  our  partners 
have  taken  important  steps  to  implement 
our  overall  strategy.  Two  safety  nets  against 
emergencies  have  been  put  in  place.  In 
November,  the  IEA  established  an  unprece- 
dented plan  for  mutual  assistance  in  the 
event  of  a  new  embargo.  Each  participating 
nation  is  committed  to  build  an  emergency 
stock  of  oil.  In  case  of  embargo,  each  nation 
will  cut  its  consumption  by  the  same  per- 
centage, and  available  oil  will  be  shared.  An 
embargo  against  one  will  become  an  embargo 
against  all. 

And  in  January,  the  major  industrial  na- 
tions decided  to  create  a  $25  billion  solidar- 
ity fund  for  mutual  support  in  financial 
crises — less  than  two  months  after  it  was 
first  proposed  by  the  United  States.  This 
mutual  insurance  fund  will  furnish  loans  and 
guarantees  to  those  hardest  hit  by  payments 
deficits,  thus  safeguarding  the  international 
economy  against  shifts,  withdrawals,  or  cut- 
offs of  funds  by  the  producers. 

The  next  steps  should  be  to  accelerate  our 
efforts  in  the  conservation  and  development 
of  new  energy  sources.  Action  in  these  areas, 
taken  collectively,  will  exert  powerful  pres- 
sures on  the  inflated  price.  No  cartel  is  so 
insulated  from  economic  conditions  that  its 
price  structure  is  invulnerable  to  a  trans- 
formation of  the  market.  Because  of  the 
reduced  consumption  in  the  past  year,  OPEC 
has  already  shut  down  a  fourth  of  its  capac- 
ity, equaling  9  million  barrels  a  day,  in  order 
to  keep  the  price  constant.  New  oil  explora- 
tion, accelerated  by  the  fivefold-higher  price, 
is  constantly  discovering  vast  new  reserves 
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outside  of  OPEC.  The  $10  billion  in  new 
energy  research  in  the  United  States — on 
the  scale  of  the  Manhattan  project  and  the 
moon-landing  program — is  certain  to  pro- 
duce new  breakthroughs  sooner  or  later. 

As  the  industrialized  nations  reduce  con- 
sumption and  increase  their  supply,  it  will 
become  increasingly  difficult  for  OPEC  to 
allocate  the  further  production  cuts  that  will 
be  required  among  its  members.  Even  now, 
some  OPEC  members  are  shaving  prices  to 
keep  up  their  revenue  and  their  share  of  the 
market.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  soon  in  this 
decade  of  energy  shortages  to  plan  for  the 
possibility  of  energy  surpluses  in  the  1980's. 

The  strategy  we  have  been  pursuing  with 
our  partners  since  the  Washington  Energy 
Conference  has  linked  our  domestic  and 
international  energy  policies  into  a  coherent 
whole.  We  have  made  remarkable  progress, 
but  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  question 
now  is  whether  the  industrialized  countries 
have  the  will  to  sustain  and  reinforce  these 
promising  initiatives.  Conservation  and  the 
development  of  new  sources  of  energy  are 
the  next  priorities  on  our  common  agenda. 

Conservation 

Unconstrained  consumption  of  cheap  oil  is 
the  principal  cause  of  the  present  vulner- 
ability of  the  industrial  countries.  Neither 
the  United  States  nor  other  consumers  can 
possibly  reduce  their  dependence  on  imports 
until  they  reverse  the  normal — which  is  to 
say  wasteful — growth  of  consumption. 

There  is  simply  no  substitute  for  conser- 
vation. Alternative  energy  supplies  will  not 
be  available  for  five  or  ten  years.  In  the  next 
few  years  conservation,  and  only  conserva- 
tion, will  enable  us  both  to  absorb  the  pres- 
ent burden  of  high  energy  costs  and  to  begin 
to  restore  the  balance  of  consumer-producer 
relations. 

Only  a  determined  program  of  conserva- 
tion can  demonstrate  that  we  and  our  part- 
ners have  the  will  to  resist  pressures.  If  the 
industrialized  nations  are  unwilling  to  make 
the  relatively  minor  sacrifices  involved  in 
conservation,  then  the  credibility  of  all  our 


other  efforts  and  defensive  measures  is 
called  into  question. 

Some  say  we  face  a  choice  between  con- 
servation and  restoring  economic  growth. 
The  contrary  is  true.  Only  by  overcoming 
exorbitant  international  energy  costs  can  we 
achieve  reliable  long-term  growth.  If  we 
doom  ourselves  to  50  percent  dependence  on 
imported  energy,  with  the  supply  and  price 
of  a  central  element  of  our  economy  subject 
to  external  manipulation,  there  is  no  way 
we  can  be  sure  of  restoring  and  sustaining 
our  jobs  and  growth.  These  decisions  will 
depend  on  foreign  countries  for  whom  our 
prosperity  is  not  necessarily  a  compelling 
objective. 

To  be  sure,  conservation — by  any  method 
— will  have  an  economic  cost.  The  restructur- 
ing away  from  production  and  consumption 
of  energy-intensive  goods  which  it  entails 
incurs  shortrun  dislocations.  At  a  time  of 
recession,  this  must  concern  us.  Yet  these 
costs  are  small  compared  to  what  will  be  ex- 
acted from  us  if  we  do  not  act.  Without  con- 
servation, we  will  perpetuate  the  vulnerabil- 
ity of  our  economy  and  our  national  policy. 
And  we  will  perpetuate  as  well  the  excessive 
international  energy  prices  which  are  at  the 
heart  of  the  problem. 

At  present,  the  United  States — in  the 
midst  of  recession — is  importing  6.7  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day.  When  our  economy  re- 
turns to  full  capacity  that  figure  will  rise; 
by  1977,  it  will  be  8  or  9  million  barrels  a 
day  in  the  absence  of  conservation.  Imports 
will  continue  to  grow  thereafter.  Even  with 
new  production  in  Alaska  and  the  outer 
continental  shelf,  this  import  gap  will  re- 
main if  we  do  not  reduce  consumption  signifi- 
cantly and  rapidly. 

With  these  prospects  in  mind,  President 
Ford  has  set  the  goal  of  saving  a  million 
barrels  a  day  of  imports  by  the  end  of  this 
year  and  2  million  by  1977.  That  amounts  to 
the  increase  in  dependence  that  would  occur 
as  the  economy  expands  again,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  conservation  program. 

Our  conservation  efforts  will  be  powerfully 
reinforced  by  the  actions  of  our  IEA  part- 
ners and  of  other  interested  countries  such 
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as  France.  Their  collective  oil  consumption 
equals  ours,  and  they  are  prepared  to  join 
with  us  in  a  concerted  program  of  conserva- 
tion; indeed,  some  of  them  have  already 
instituted  their  own  conservation  measures. 
But  any  one  country's  efforts  will  be  nulli- 
fied unless  they  are  complemented  by  other 
consumers.  This  is  why  the  United  States 
has  proposed  to  its  IEA  partners  that  they 
match  our  respective  conservation  targets. 
Together  we  can  save  2  million  barrels  a  day 
this  year  and  at  least  4  million  barrels  in 
1977. 

If  these  goals  are  reached,  under  current 
economic  conditions  OPEC  will  have  to  re- 
duce its  production  further;  even  when  full 
employment  returns,  OPEC  will  have  sur- 
plus capacity.  More  reductions  will  be  hard 
to  distribute  on  top  of  the  existing  cutbacks 
of  9  million  barrels  a  day.  As  a  result,  pres- 
sures to  increase  production  or  to  lower 
prices  will  build  up  as  ambitious  defense  and 
development  programs  get  underway.  By 
1977,  some  oil  producers  will  have  a  pay- 
ments deficit;  competition  between  them  for 
the  available  market  will  intensify.  The 
cartel's  power  to  impose  an  embargo  and  to 
use  price  as  a  weapon  will  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished. 

But  if  America — the  least  vulnerable  and 
most  profligate  consumer — will  not  act, 
neither  will  anyone  else.  Just  as  our  action 
will  have  a  multiplier  effect,  so  will  our  in- 
action stifle  the  efforts  of  others.  Instead  of 
reducing  our  collective  imports,  we  will  have 
increased  them  by  2-4  million  barrels  a  day. 
OPEC's  ability  to  raise  prices,  which  is  now 
in  question,  will  be  restored.  In  exchange 
for  a  brief  respite  of  a  year  or  two,  we  will 
have  increased  the  industrialized  world's 
vulnerability  to  a  new  and  crippling  blow 
from  the  producers.  And  when  that  vulner- 
ability is  exposed  to  public  view  through  a 
new  embargo  or  further  price  rises,  the 
American  people  will  be  entitled  to  ask  why 
their  leaders  failed  to  take  the  measures 
they  could  have  when  they  should  have. 

One  embargo — and  one  economic  crisis — 
should  be  enough  to  underline  the  implica- 
tions of  dependency. 


The  Importance  of  New  Supplies 

Conservation  measures  alone,  crucial  as 
they  are,  cannot  permanently  reduce  our  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil.  To  eliminate  de- 
pendence over  the  long  term,  we  must  ac- 
celerate the  development  of  alternative 
sources  of  energy.  This  will  involve  a  mas- 
sive and  complex  task.  But  for  the  country 
which  broke  the  secret  of  fission  in  five  years 
and  landed  men  on  the  moon  in  eight  years, 
the  challenge  should  be  exciting.  The  Ad- 
ministration is  prepared  to  invest  in  this 
enterprise  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
those  previous  pioneering  efforts;  we  are 
ready  as  well  to  share  the  results  with  our 
IEA  partners  on  an  equitable  basis. 

Many  of  the  industrialized  countries  are 
blessed  with  major  energy  reserves  which 
have  not  yet  been  developed — North  Sea  oil, 
German  coal,  coal  and  oil  deposits  in  the 
United  States,  and  nuclear  power  in  all  coun- 
tries. We  have  the  technical  skill  and  re- 
sources to  create  synthetic  fuels  from  shale 
oil,  tar  sands,  and  coal  gasification  and 
liquefaction.  And  much  work  has  already 
been  done  on  such  advanced  energy  sources 
as  breeder  reactors,  fusion,  and  solar  power. 

The  cumulative  effort  will  of  necessity  be 
gigantic.  The  United  States  alone  shall  seek 
to  generate  capital  investments  in  energy  of 
$500  billion  over  the  next  10  years.  The 
Federal  Government  will  by  itself  invest  $10 
billion  in  research  into  alternative  energy 
sources  over  the  next  five  years,  a  figure 
likely  to  be  doubled  when  private  investment 
in  research  is  included. 

But  if  this  effort  is  to  succeed,  we  must 
act  now  to  deal  with  two  major  problems — 
the  expense  of  new  energy  sources  and  the 
varying  capacities  of  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries. 

New  energy  sources  will  cost  considerably 
more  than  we  paid  for  energy  in  1973  and 
can  never  compete  with  the  production  costs 
of  Middle  Eastern  oil. 

This  disparity  in  cost  poses  a  dilemma.  If 
the  industrial  countries  succeed  in  develop- 
ing alternative  sources  on  a  large  scale,  the 
demand  for  OPEC  oil  will  fall,  and  inter- 
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national  prices  may  be  sharply  reduced.  In- 
expensive imported  oil  could  then  jeopardize 
the  investment  made  in  the  alternative 
sources;  the  lower  oil  prices  would  also  re- 
stimulate  demand,  starting  again  the  cycle 
of  rising  imports,  increased  dependence,  and 
vulnerability. 

Thus,  paradoxically,  in  order  to  protect 
the  major  investments  in  the  industrialized 
countries  that  are  needed  to  bring  the  inter- 
national oil  prices  down,  we  must  insure  that 
the  price  for  oil  on  the  domestic  market  does 
not  fall  below  a  certain  level. 

The  United  States  will  therefore  make  the 
following  proposal  to  the  International 
Energy  Agency  this  Wednesday: 

In  order  to  bring  about  adequate  invest- 
ment in  the  development  of  conventional 
nuclear  and  fossil  energy  sources,  the  major 
oil-importing  nations  should  agree  that  they 
will  not  allow  imported  oil  to  be  sold  domes- 
tically at  prices  which  would  make  those  new 
sources  noncompetitive. 

This  objective  could  be  achieved  in  either 
of  two  ways.  The  consumer  nations  could 
agree  to  establish  a  common  floor  price  for 
imports,  to  be  implemented  by  each  country 
through  methods  of  its  own  choosing  such 
as  import  tariffs,  variable  levies,  or  quotas. 
Each  country  would  thus  be  free  to  obtain 
balance-of-payments  and  tax  benefits  with- 
out restimulating  consumption,  if  the  inter- 
national price  falls  below  agreed  levels. 
Alternatively,  IEA  nations  could  establish 
a  common  IEA  tariff  on  oil  imports.  Such  a 
tariff  could  be  set  at  moderate  levels  and 
phased  in  gradually  as  the  need  arises. 

President  Ford  is  seeking  legislation  re- 
quiring the  executive  branch  to  use  a  floor 
price  or  other  appropriate  measures  to 
achieve  price  levels  necessary  for  our  na- 
tional self-sufficiency  goals. 

Intensive  technical  study  would  be  needed 
to  determine  the  appropriate  level  at  which 
prices  should  be  protected.  We  expect  that 
they  will  be  considerably  below  the  current 
world  oil  prices.  They  must,  however,  be 
high  enough  to  encourage  the  long-range 
development  of  alternative  energy  sources. 

These  protected  prices  would  in  turn  be  a 
point  of  reference  for  an  eventual  consumer- 


producer  agreement.  To  the  extent  that 
OPEC's  current  high  prices  are  caused  by 
fear  of  precipitate  later  declines,  the  con- 
suming countries,  in  return  for  an  assured 
supply,  should  be  prepared  to  offer  producers 
an  assured  price  for  some  definite  period  so 
long  as  this  price  is  substantially  lower  than 
the  current  price. 

In  short,  the  massive  development  of  al- 
ternative sources  by  the  industrial  countries 
will  confront  OPEC  with  a  choice :  they  can 
accept  a  significant  price  reduction  now  in 
return  for  stability  over  a  longer  period,  or 
they  can  run  the  risk  of  a  dramatic  break 
in  prices  when  the  program  of  alternative 
sources  begins  to  pay  off.  The  longer  OPEC 
waits,  the  stronger  our  bargaining  position 
becomes. 

The  second  problem  is  that  the  capacities 
of  the  industrialized  countries  to  develop 
new  energy  sources  vary  widely.  Some  have 
rich  untapped  deposits  of  fossil  fuels.  Some 
have  industrial  skills  and  advanced  technol- 
ogy. Some  have  capital.  Few  have  all  three. 

Each  of  these  elements  will  be  in  great 
demand,  and  ways  must  be  found  to  pool 
them  effectively.  The  consumers  therefore 
have  an  interest  in  participating  in  each 
other's  energy  development  programs. 

Therefore  the  United  States  will  propose 
to  the  IEA  this  Wednesday  the  creation  of  a 
synthetic  fuel  consortium  within  IEA.  Such 
a  body  would  enable  countries  willing  to 
provide  technology  and  capital  to  participate 
in  each  other's  synthetic  energy  projects. 
The  United  States  is  committed  to  develop  a 
national  synthetic  fuel  capacity  of  1  million 
barrels  a  day  by  1985;  other  countries  will 
establish  their  own  programs.  These  pro- 
grams should  be  coordinated  and  IEA  mem- 
bers should  have  an  opportunity  to  share  in 
the  results  by  participating  in  the  invest- 
ment. Qualifying  participants  would  have 
access  to  the  production  of  the  synthetics 
program  in  proportion  to  their  investment. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  will  propose 
the  creation  of  an  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment consortium  within  IEA.  Its  pri- 
mary task  will  be  to  encourage,  coordinate, 
and  pool  large-scale  national  research  efforts 
in  fields — like  fusion  and  solar  power — where 
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the  costs  in  capital  equipment  and  skilled 
manpower  are  very  great,  the  lead  times 
very  long,  but  the  ultimate  payoff  in  low-cost 
energy  potentially  enormous. 

The  consortium  also  would  intensify  the 
comprehensive  program  of  information  ex- 
change which — with  respect  to  coal,  nuclear 
technology,  solar  energy,  and  fusion — has 
already  begun  within  the  IEA.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  earmark  a  substantial  proportion 
of  our  own  research  and  development  re- 
sources for  cooperative  efforts  with  other 
IEA  countries  which  are  willing  to  contrib- 
ute. Pooling  the  intellectual  effort  of  the 
great  industrial  democracies  is  bound  to  pro- 
duce dramatic  results. 

When  all  these  measures  are  implemented, 
what  started  as  crisis  will  have  been  trans- 
formed into  opportunity;  the  near-panic  of 
a  year  ago  will  have  been  transformed  into 
hope;  vulnerability  will  have  been  trans- 
formed into  strength. 

Mutual  Interests  of  Consumers  and  Producers 

Consumer  solidarity  is  not  an  end  in  itself. 
In  an  interdependent  world,  our  hopes  for 
prosperity  and  stability  rest  ultimately  on  a 
cooperative  long-term  relationship  between 
consumers  and  producers. 

This  has  always  been  our  objective.  It  is 
precisely  because  we  wish  that  dialogue  to 
be  substantive  and  constructive  that  we  have 
insisted  that  consumers  first  put  their  own 
house  in  order.  Collective  actions  to  restore 
balance  to  the  international  economic  struc- 
ture, and  the  development  in  advance  of 
common  consumer  views  on  the  agenda,  will 
contribute  enormously  to  the  likelihood  of 
the  success  of  the  projected  consumer-pro- 
ducer dialogue.  Without  these  measures, 
discussions  will  only  find  us  restating  our 
divisions  and  tempt  some  to  seek  unilateral 
advantages  at  the  expense  of  their  partners. 
The  result  will  be  confusion,  demoralization, 
and  inequity,  rather  than  a  just  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  two  sides. 

A  conciliatory  solution  with  the  producers 
is  imperative,  for  there  is  no  rational  alter- 
native. The  destinies  of  all  countries  are 
linked  to  the  health  of  the  world  economy. 


The  producers  seek  a  better  life  for  then- 
peoples  and  a  future  free  from  dependence 
on  a  single  depleting  resource;  the  indus- 
trialized nations  seek  to  preserve  the  hard- 
earned  economic  and  social  progress  of  cen- 
turies ;  the  poorer  nations  seek  desperately  to 
resume  their  advance  toward  a  more  hopeful 
existence.  The  legitimate  claims  of  producers 
and  consumers,  developed  and  developing 
countries,  can  and  must  be  reconciled  in  a 
new  equilibrium  of  interest  and  mutual  bene- 
fit. 

We  must  begin  from  the  premise  that  we 
can  neither  return  to  past  conditions  nor 
tolerate  present  ones  indefinitely.  Before 
1973,  market  conditions  were  often  unfair 
to  the  producers.  Today,  they  are  unbearable 
for  the  consumers;  they  threaten  the  very 
fabric  of  the  international  economic  system, 
on  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  producers 
are  as  dependent  for  their  well-being  as  the 
consumers. 

As  the  consumers  approach  their  prepara- 
tory meeting  with  the  producers,  what  are 
the  basic  principles  that  should  guide  them? 

The  United  States  will  propose  the  follow- 
ing approach  to  its  partners  in  the  IEA: 

First,  we  should  explore  cooperative  con- 
sumer-producer action  to  recycle  the  huge 
financial  surpluses  now  accumulating.  The 
oil  producers  understand  that  these  new 
assets — which  are  far  greater  than  they  can 
absorb — may  require  new  management 
mechanisms.  At  the  same  time,  the  indus- 
trial nations  know  that  the  stability  of  the 
global  economic  structure  requires  the  con- 
structive participation  of  the  producers. 

Second,  and  closely  related  to  this,  is  the 
need  to  examine  our  internal  investment 
policies.  The  oil  producers  need  productive 
outlets  for  their  revenues;  the  industrial 
democracies,  while  they  should  welcome  new 
investment,  will  want  to  retain  control  of 
essential  sectors  of  their  economies.  These 
needs  can  be  reconciled  through  discussion 
and  agreement  between  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers. 

Third,  we  must  help  the  producer  nations 
find  productive  use  for  their  wealth  in  their 
own  development  and  in  reducing  their  de- 
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pendence  on  a  depleting  resource.  New  in- 
dustries can  be  established,  combining  the 
technology  of  the  industrialized  world  with 
the  energy  and  capital  of  the  producers  for 
their  own  benefit  and  that  of  the  poorer 
nations.  The  creation  of  fertilizer  and  petro- 
chemical plants  is  among  the  more  promis- 
ing possibilities. 

Fourth,  the  oil-producing  countries  and 
the  industrial  consuming  countries  share  a 
responsibility  to  ease  the  plight  of  the  poor- 
est nations,  whose  economies  have  been 
devastated  by  OPEC's  price  increases.  Tech- 
nology and  capital  must  be  combined  in  an 
international  effort  to  assist  those  most  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  current  economic  crisis. 

Fifth  is  the  need  to  provide  consumers 
with  a  secure  source  of  supply.  Another  at- 
tempt to  use  oil  as  a  weapon  would  gravely 
threaten  the  economies  of  the  industrial  na- 
tions and  destroy  the  possibilities  of  con- 
sumer-producer cooperation.  Oil-sharing  ar- 
rangements by  the  consumers  would  blunt 
its  impact  at  first,  but  over  time  an  at- 
mosphere of  confrontation  would  be  in- 
evitable. Thus,  if  the  producer-consumer 
dialogue  is  to  be  meaningful,  understandings 
on  long-term  supplies  are  essential. 

A  central  issue,  of  course,  will  be  price. 
It  is  vital  to  agree  on  prices  for  the  long  run 
which  will  satisfy  the  needs  of  consumers 
and  producers  alike.  The  balance-of-pay- 
ments  crisis  of  the  consumers  must  be 
eased;  at  the  same  time,  the  producers  are 
entitled  to  know  that  they  can  count  on  a 
reasonable  level  of  income  over  a  period  of 
time. 

The  United  States  is  ready  to  begin  con- 
sultations with  the  other  major  consuming 
nations  on  this  agenda.  We  will  be  prepared 
to  expand  on  these  proposals  and  will  wel- 
come the  suggestions  of  our  friends  so  that 
we  can  fashion  together  a  common  and  posi- 
tive program. 

In  sum,  consumers  and  producers  are  at  a 
crossroads.  We  have  the  opportunity  to  forge 
new  political  and  institutional  relationships, 
or  we  can  go  our  separate  ways,  each  paying 
the  price  for  our  inability  to  take  the  long 
view.  Mutual  interest  should  bring  us  closer 


together;  only  selfishness  can  keep  us  apart. 
The  American  approach  will  be  conciliatory. 
The  implications  for  the  structure  of 
world  politics  are  profound.  If  we  act  with 
statesmanship  we  can  shape  a  new  relation- 
ship between  consumer  and  producer,  be- 
tween developed  and  developing  nations,  that 
will  mark  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury as  the  beginning  of  the  first  truly 
global,  truly  cooperative  international  com- 
munity. 

The  Need  for  United  Action 

The  United  States  will  soon  celebrate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  its  independence.  In 
those  200  years  Americans  have  gloried  in 
freedom,  used  the  blessings  of  nature  pro- 
ductively, and  jealously  guarded  our  right  to 
determine  our  fate.  In  so  doing,  we  have  be- 
come the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth  and 
a  symbol  of  hope  to  those  who  yearn  for 
progress  and  value  justice.  Yet  now  we 
sometimes  seem  uncertain  of  our  future,  dis- 
turbed by  our  recent  past,  and  confused  as 
to  our  purpose.  But  we  must  persevere,  for 
we  have  no  other  choice.  Either  we  lead,  or 
no  one  leads ;  either  we  succeed,  or  the  world 
will  pay  for  our  failure. 

The  energy  challenge  is  international;  it 
can  only  be  met  by  the  cooperative  actions 
of  all  the  industrial  democracies.  We  are  far 
advanced  with  our  partners  toward  turning 
a  major  challenge  into  bold  creation  and 
determined  response. 

But  our  hopes  for  the  future  rest  heavily 
on  the  decisions  we  take  on  our  own  domestic 
energy  program  in  the  days  and  weeks 
ahead.  Our  example — for  good  or  ill — will 
chart  the  course  for  more  than  ourselves 
alone.  If  we  hesitate  or  delay,  so  will  our 
partners.  Undoing  measures  already  insti- 
tuted, without  putting  an  alternative  pro- 
gram in  their  place,  will  have  implications 
far  transcending  the  immediate  debate. 

The  United  States  bears  world  responsi- 
bility not  simply  from  a  sense  of  altruism 
or  abstract  devotion  to  the  common  good, 
although  those  are  attributes  hardly  deserv- 
ing of  apology.  We  bear  it,  as  well,  because 
we  recognize  that  America's  jobs  and  pros- 
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perity — and  our  hopes  for  a  better  future — 
decisively  depend  upon  a  national  effort  to 
fashion  a  unified  effort  with  our  partners 
abroad.  Together  we  can  retain  control  over 
our  affairs  and  build  a  new  international 
structure  with  the  producers.  Apart  we  are 
hostages  to  fate. 

A  domestic  program  that  will  protect  our 
independence,  a  cooperative  program  with 
other  consumers,  and  accommodation  with 
producers — these  are  the  indispensable  and 
inseparable  steps  toward  a  new  equilibrium 
of  interest  and  justice.  No  one  step  can  suc- 
ceed in  the  absence  of  the  other  two. 

It  is  the  glory  of  our  nation  that  when 
challenged,  we  have  always  stepped  forward 
with  spirit  and  a  will  to  dare  great  things. 
It  is  now  time  to  do  so  again  and  in  so  doing 
to  reaffirm  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world 
that  this  generation  of  Americans  has  the 
integrity  of  character  to  carry  on  the  noble 
experiment  that  began  two  centuries  ago. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

The  Chairman  [William  Broom,  president, 
National  Press  Club]:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary. 

Mr.  Secretary,  in  November  you,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Burns, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
all  made  speeches  emphasizing  the  impera- 
tive need  to  bring  about  a  lowering  of  the 
OPEC  prices  of  oil.  Noiv  the  Administration 
is  advocating  an  energy  policy  based  upon  a 
price  even  higher  than  the  OPEC  price.  What 
happened  between  November  and  now? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  do  not  think  it  is 
correct  to  say  that  the  Administration's 
energy  policy  is  based  on  an  increase  in  price. 
The  Administration's  energy  policy  attempts 
to  reduce  consumption.  The  increase  in  price 
that  is  designed  to  reduce  consumption  will 
be  rebated  to  the  American  public  so  that 
the  inflationary  impact  will  be  severely  mini- 
mized, if  not  eliminated.  So  we  are  not  deal- 
ing here  with  an  increase  in  price  that  pro- 
duces a  balance-of-payments  drain.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  technical  measure  designed 


to  reduce  consumption  for  the  reasons  that 
I  have  explained,  and  the  increase  will  then 
be  rebated  in  various  ways  to  the  American 
people. 

Q.  Our  audience  has  many  questions  for 
you  today,  Mr.  Secretary.  A  second  one  here 
concerns  what  you  anticipate  from  our  allies. 
The  first  questioner  asks,  what  result  might 
you  foresee  if  IE  A  nations  do  not  all  agree 
on  some  method  of  establishing  foor  prices; 
specifically ,  what  results  if  only  the  U.S.A. 
does  so?  And  secondly,  someone  wonders  if 
you  can  identify  or  expect  any  European 
country  or  any  consuming  nation  not  to  act 
in  parallel  in  the  consumer  bloc. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  proposal  about 
a  floor  price  will  of  course  only  be  formally 
submitted  to  our  allies  on  Wednesday.  But 
we  have  had  some  exploratory  conversations 
which  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  proposal 
will  receive  a  sympathetic  reception.  The 
United  States  is  of  course  in  a  position  to 
establish  such  a  price  for  itself,  and  given 
the  scale  of  its  investment,  it  could  carry 
out  a  very  massive  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  energy  sources.  But  in 
order  to  achieve  the  objectives  which  I  have 
described,  the  cooperation  of  all  the  con- 
sumers would  be  extremely  important. 

I  would  not  want  to  identify — indeed,  I  do 
not  know  any  consumers  that  are  likely  to 
disagree.  I  believe  that  the  cooperation  of 
the  nations  in  IEA,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my 
speech,  has  been  one  of  the  great  success 
stories  of  the  last  decade  and  a  half.  Within 
the  space  of  less  than  a  year,  very  major 
steps  have  been  taken  in  the  field  of  con- 
servation, in  the  field  of  emergency  sharing, 
and  in  the  field  of  financial  solidarity.  And 
I  have  every  confidence  that  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  that  has  brought  us  to  this  point 
will  hold  in  the  months  ahead. 

Q.  A  number  of  questions  on  price.  What 
do  you  estimate  the  protected  price  of  oil  will 
be?  For  how  long  will  it  be  protected?  Hoiv 
ivill  the  long-term  protected  price  be  affected 
by  infation?  And  based  on  your  remarks, 
what  do  you  believe  is  the  minimum  price  per 
barrel  for  domestic  oil  that  will  be  required 
to  keep  U.S.  investments  competitive? 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  precise 
price  would  have  to  be  established  first  by 
more  detailed  technical  studies  and  then  in 
consultation  with  our  partners  that  also 
have  an  interest  in  the  problem.  However, 
it  can  be  stated  now  that  the  protected  price 
would  be  substantially  below  the  existing 
world  price.  It  would  have  to  be  protected 
for  a  period  of  time  sufficient  to  justify  the 
massive  investment  in  the  alternative 
sources  that  are  called  for. 

With  respect  to  the  impact  of  inflation  on 
the  protected  price,  if  a  long-term  price  ar- 
rangement were  made  with  the  producers 
and  if  the  price  were  pegged  at  a  level  con- 
siderably below  current  world  prices,  the 
United  States  would  not  exclude  discussing 
indexing  in  relation  to  it. 

Q.  If  the  cost  of  oil  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  major  industrial  nations  remains 
above  the  level  of  exported  oil  or  Communist 
country  prices,  hoiv  are  U.S.  or  European 
exporters  of  petrochemicals  going  to  cope 
with  competition  from  Eastern  European  or 
other  nations? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  this  assumes 
that  there  is  an  unlimited  capacity  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  expand  its  oil  exports  at 
lower  prices,  and  we  doubt  seriously  that 
this  capacity  exists. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  reaction  as  yet  from 
the  oil-producing  countries'  leaders  regard- 
ing President  Ford's  plan  to  impose  the  im- 
port levy  on  oil  in  this  country?  What  is  the 
possibility  that  the  oil-producing  countries 
will  use  that  as  a  reason  for  a  further  price 
increase  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  not  had  any 
reaction  from  the  oil-producing  countries 
with  respect  to  the  President's  import  tax. 
I  believe  also  that  the  oil  producers  very 
clearly  understand  the  difference  between  a 
price  increase  that  compounds  a  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  and  a  price  increase  that  is 
rebated  to  the  consumers. 

Q.  Do  you  agree,  Mr.  Secretary,  with  Sen- 
ator Church's  proposal  that  the  United  States 
set  up  an  oil  purchasing  agency  as  one  way 


of  eliminating  unnecessary  competition  for 
profits  and  supplies? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  frankly  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  this  proposal  in 
great  detail,  and  I  therefore  would  rather 
withhold  judgment. 

Q.  An  enterprising  member  of  the  audience 
asks,  can  we  trade  U.S.  wheat  for  Russian 
oil? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That,  too,  is  some- 
thing I  would  like  to  examine  a  little  bit. 
[Laughter  and  applause.] 

Q.  We  have  a  number  of  questions  on  other 
countries,  particularly  the  Middle  East,  where 
you  will  be  going  within  a  very  short  space 
of  time.  Will  it  be  possible  to  arrange  a  fur- 
ther military  disengagement  on  the  Sinai 
with  Egypt  without  further  progress  with 
Syria  on  the  Golan  Heights?  And  secondly, 
tvill  the  time  come  when  the  United  States 
will  have  to  deal  with  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  (PLO)  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  If  I  didn't  believe 
that  there  was  some  possibility  of  progress 
in  further  negotiations  I  would  not,  obvi- 
ously, go  to  the  Middle  East.  Of  course  any 
step  that  is  taken  should  only  be  considered 
as  an  interim  step  toward  a  final  peace.  And 
all  other  of  the  nations  in  the  Middle  East 
will  have  to  participate  in  that  next  step — 
or  will  have  to  participate,  not  in  the  forth- 
coming step,  but  will  have  to  participate  in 
a  negotiation  for  a  final  peace. 

With  respect  to  the  PLO,  we  have  stated 
our  position  repeatedly,  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  a  negotiation  as  long  as  the 
PLO  does  not  recognize  the  existence  of 
Israel. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  shipments  of 
American  airplanes  to  the  Middle  East  and 
to  the  Arab  countries  in  view  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  renewal  of  an  Arab  embargo  on 
oil? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  In  my  press  confer- 
ence last  week,  I  explained  the  American 
policy  with  respect  to  arms  shipments  to 
other   countries   as   follows:   The   questions 
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that  have  to  be  answered  are  whether  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  these  countries 
exists  in  the  minds  of  these  countries; 
whether  the  United  States  considers  this  a 
realistic  appraisal;  whether  the  United 
States  has  an  interest  in  the  stability  and 
security  of  the  countries  concerned;  and 
finally,  whether,  if  the  United  States  does 
not  supply  these  weapons,  these  countries 
would  remain  without  weapons. 

In  the  case  of  the  arms  shipments  to 
which  the  United  States  has  agreed,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  answer  to  each  question  can 
be  affirmative — and  in  view  of  the  various 
balance-of-payments  considerations  that  I 
have  earlier  outlined,  also  in  our  interest. 
But  the  controlling  decision  is  not  a  com- 
mercial one.  The  controlling  decision  is  the 
political  one  that  I  explained. 

Q.  Four  or  five  questions  on  Cuba.  The 
first  one  asks  ivhether  you  have  any  com- 
ment on  Senator  Sparkman's  recent  remarks 
about  resuming  U.S.  relations  with  Cuba 
and  what  are  the  chances  that  U.S.  policy 
toward  Cuba  ivill  change  this  year. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I'm  brave  but  not 
reckless.  [Laughter.] 

In  the  spirit  of  partnership  between  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  that  I  called  for 
recently,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  are 
examining  our  policy  toward  Cuba — that  we 
are  prepared  to  look  at  various  of  the  meas- 
ures that  have  been  taken  in  the  inter- Amer- 
ican system  with  a  view  toward  seeing  what 
can  be  done  in  our  Cuban  relationship. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  possibility ,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, of  an  opportunity  for  the  United  States 
to  sell  some  goods  to  Cuba  in  the  near  future 
to  help  us  ivith  our  balance  of  payments? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Whatever  decision 
will  be  made  on  Cuba  is  not  going  to  be  dic- 
tated by  economic  considerations.  It  will 
grow  out  of  our  assessment  in  the  inter- 
national context,  as  well  as  our  overall  rela- 
tionships with  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Q.  Let's  switch  to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
for  a  moment.  A  member  of  the  audience 
notes  that  Chinese  leaders  are  reportedly  dis- 
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satisfied  at  the  pace  of  Sino-American  rap- 
prochement. When  will  the  United  States 
recognize  mainland  China?  Will  it  be  during 
President  Ford's  visit  to  China  this  year? 
And,  presuming,  when  will  we  withdraw  U.S. 
troops  from  Taiwan? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  read  these  accounts 
with  great  interest,  but  of  course  we  can 
only  deal  with  the  expressions  that  the 
Chinese  leaders  make  to  American  officials. 
And  we  do  not  have  the  impression  that  the 
Chinese  leaders  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
state  of  Chinese-American  relations.  We  are 
committed  in  the  Shanghai  communique  to 
proceed  toward  the  normalization  of  rela- 
tions with  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
We  are  determined  to  carry  out  not  only  the 
letter  but  the  spirit  of  the  Shanghai  com- 
munique, and  we  will  base  our  improving 
relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  on  these  principles. 

Q.  Within  a  few  days,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Pakistan  ivill  be  paying  a  visit  to  Wash- 
ington. Is  the  United  States  ready  to  lift  the 
embargo  on  arms  to  Pakistan  when  Prime 
Minister  Bhutto  is  here  this  week? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  question  about 
Pakistan,  an  ally  which  is  in  the  curious 
position  of  being  subject  to  American  em- 
bargo, is  always  before  us — especially  at  a 
time  when  the  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan 
visits  the  United  States.  No  decisions  have 
yet  been  made,  and  I  doubt  that  any  final 
decision  will  be  made  while  Prime  Minister 
Bhutto  is  here.  But  of  course  it  is  always  a 
subject  that  is  seriously  examined  in  prepa- 
ration for  his  visit  and  of  course  will  be 
discussed. 

Q.  A  pair  of  questions  on  Viet-Nam.  Is  the 
division  of  South  Viet-Nam  into  Government 
and  Viet  Cong  regions  a  feasible  way  to  stop 
the  fighting?  Or — to  put  it  another  way — 
another  questioner  asks,  despite  any  agree- 
ments that  have  been  made  or  will  be  made, 
do  you  feel  there  can  be  peace  in  Viet-Nam 
as  long  as  North  Vietnamese  troops  occupy 
any  part  of  South  Viet-Nam? 

Secretary   Kissinger:    The    United    States 
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has  always  been  prepared,  together  with  the 
Government  in  Saigon,  to  see  to  it  that  peace 
is  maintained  in  South  Viet-Nam  along  the 
demarcation  lines  that  existed  when  the 
armistice  agreement  was  signed.  It  is  the 
Communist  side  which  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  agree  to  a  demarcation  and  to  de- 
ploy the  international  control  teams  by 
which  such  a  demarcation  would  be  insured. 
Under  the  agreement  in  January  1973, 
there  was  no  requirement  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  North  Vietnamese  troops 
which  were  then  in  South  Viet-Nam.  But 
there  was  a  flat  prohibition  against  any 
further  increase  in  their  numbers — or,  in- 
deed, a  flat  prohibition  against  sending  any 
new  personnel.  This  prohibition  has  been 
consistently  violated  from  the  very  first  day 
of  the  agreement.  And  the  only  security 
problem  in  South  Viet-Nam  is  the  presence 
of  North  Vietnamese  military  forces. 

Q.  Back  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  To- 
day's Washington  Post  reported  some  con- 
clusions by  former  Chilean  Ambassador 
Orlando  Letelier,  who  alleged  that  he  had 
been  deceived  about  CIA  involvement  with 
the  opposition  to  the  Allende  government. 
In  retrospect,  should  any  of  the  CIA's  activ- 
ities have  been  different — do  you  regret  the 
outcome  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  found  it  amazing 
that  the  front  page  of  a  leading  newspaper 
would  report  a  totally  unsupported  story  by 
an  individual  who,  after  all,  was  not  exactly 
disinterested  and  who  told  a  rather  amazing 
tale  that  he  had  been  invited  to  the  house 
of  a  Washington  columnist  to  receive  a  spe- 
cial message  from  me. 

Now,  it  would  be  an  interesting  question 
— who  exactly  passed  that  message  to  him 
that  he  should  come  to  the  house  of  that 
columnist.  That  columnist  does  not  remem- 
ber such  an  incident;  I  do  not  remember 
such  an  incident.  And  while  our  denial  was 
duly  reported  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
story,  one  would  not  be  able  to  determine 
that  from  the  front  page  of  an  article  that 
can  only  be  designed  to  prove  that  I  was 
telling  a  lie  for  purposes   that  are   totally 


unclear  by  a  man  who  has  a  profound  inter- 
est in  the  problem.  And  I  might  say  I  find 
it  particularly  painful  because  I  have  not 
been  uninvolved  in  his  release  from  prison 
in  Chile.  [Applause.] 

Q.  A  pair  of  questions  here  about  food  as 
it  relates  to  the  present  energy  crisis.  One 
questioner  wants  to  know  if  there  is  a  plan 
to  use  food  as  a  weapon  in  the  strategy  of  the 
consuming  nations  against  the  oil-producing 
countries. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  In  my  first  public 
statement  as  Secretary  of  State,  two  days 
after  I  was  sworn  in,  I  proposed  the  conven- 
ing of  a  World  Food  Conference.  I  did  so 
because  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  we  were 
serious  about  our  assertions  that  the  world 
was  interdependent  and  that  a  new  world 
order  had  to  be  instituted  based  on  this  prin- 
ciple, then  we  had  a  moral  and  political 
obligation  to  use  the  resource  which  we  have 
in  surplus  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  mankind. 
We  made  proposals  at  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference which  were  designed  to  alleviate  the 
chronic  food  shortage  that  exists  all  over 
the  world ;  and  we  emphasized  that  whatever 
the  level  of  American  food  aid,  we  would  not 
be  able  to  deal  with  the  chronic  problem  by 
American  food  alone — that  it  was  necessary 
to  increase  the  productivity,  especially  in 
less  developed  countries,  to  improve  the  dis- 
tribution, and  to  take  other  fundamental 
measures  of  agricultural  reform,  to  which 
the  United  States  will  contribute. 

With  respect  to  American  food  aid,  which 
is  a  separate  problem,  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  this  food  aid  is  given  for  primar- 
ily humanitarian  purposes.  There  are,  of 
course,  countries  where  we  are  conscious 
that  this  food  aid  also  helps  us  politically, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  apologize  for  this. 
But  even  in  those  countries  there  is  a  pro- 
found need  for  food. 

We  have  worked  closely  with  Senator 
Humphrey,  with  Senator  Hatfield — first,  to 
produce  the  maximum  level  of  food  aid  that 
was  possible  and,  secondly,  to  allocate  it  in 
a  manner  that  met  both  the  humanitarian 
and  other  needs  of  this  country. 
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Q.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the 
final  moments  of  drafting  the  budget,  $178 
million  ivas  apparently  added  to  the  total 
available  for  the  P.L.  U80  Food  for  Peace 
program.  Some  people  are  crediting  you  with 
arguing  for  the  addition  of  that  $178  million. 
Who  is  going  to  receive  it?  How  much  of  the 
total  food  aid  available  will  go  to  most  seri- 
ously affected  (MSA)  countries?  Have  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Viet-Nam  been  added  to 
the  MSA  list? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  can  hardly  keep  up 
with  the  newspaper  reports  printing  the 
breakdown  of  various  working  papers  with 
respect  to  food  aid,  none  more  recent,  inci- 
dentally, than  two  months.  I,  frankly,  don't 
know  the  exact  figure  that  was  added  in 
recent  weeks  to  the  budget.  But,  again,  if 
you  remember — I  don't  know  why  I  assume 
that  each  of  you  remember  every  detail  of 
every  speech  I  gave ;  I  look  at  my  staff  here 
and  they  have  to  open  staff  meetings  by 
rehearsing  them,  in  spite  of  their  prayers. 
[Laughter.] 

But  in  that  speech  I  indicated  that  the 
United  States  would  support  the  highest 
possible  level  of  food  aid.  The  only  reason 
we  did  not  announce  the  level  then  was  be- 
cause of  the  impact  on  American  domestic 
prices  and  because  we  were  afraid  that  if 
the  result  of  announcing  a  high  level  of  food 
aid  would  be  to  push  up  the  American  do- 
mestic food  prices,  that  then  congressional 
support  for  the  food  aid  program  might 
evaporate  altogether.  Therefore  we  have 
consistently  been  at  the  highest  level  that 
was  compatible  with  our  domestic  price 
structure. 

Now  that  the  recent  crop  reports  have 
indicated  that  we  have  adequate  food  sup- 
plies, we  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  gone 
to  the  high  levels.  And  it  is  not  the  case  that 
this  was  suddenly  jury-rigged  in  order  to 
produce  a  particular  effect.  With  respect  to 
the  allocations  required  by  the  Congress  be- 
tween the  humanitarian  and  other  purposes, 
we  have  worked  out  this  arrangement  with 
all  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  have 
shown  a  particular  interest  in  the  problem. 

To   answer   your   specific   question,    Viet- 


Nam  and  Cambodia  have  not  been  added  to 
the  MSA  list,  even  though,  in  fairness,  the 
only  reason  they  are  not  on  the  MSA  list  of 
the  United  Nations  is  because  Viet-Nam  is 
not  in  the  United  Nations. 


British   Prime  Minister  Wilson 
Visits  Washington 

Harold  Wilson,  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland,  made  an  official  visit  to  Washing- 
ton January  29-February  1.  Following  are 
an  exchange  of  greetings  between  President 
Ford  and  Prime  Minister  Wilson  at  a  wel- 
coming ceremony  on  the  South  Lawn  of  the 
White  House  on  January  30  and  their  ex- 
change of  toasts  at  a  White  House  dinner 
that  evening. 

REMARKS  AT  WELCOMING  CEREMONY 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  February  3 

President  Ford 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  ladies  and  gentlemen : 
It  gives  me  a  very  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
welcome  you  again  to  the  United  States.  You 
are  no  stranger,  of  course,  to  this  city  and 
to  this  house.  Your  visits  here  over  the  years 
as  a  staunch  ally  and  a  steadfast  friend  are 
continuing  evidence  of  the  excellence  of  the 
ties  between  our  countries  and  our  people. 

You,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  are  the  honored 
leader  of  one  of  America's  truest  allies  and 
oldest  friends.  Any  student  of  American  his- 
tory and  American  culture  knows  how  sig- 
nificant is  our  common  heritage.  We  have 
actually  continued  to  share  a  wonderful  com- 
mon history. 

Americans  can  never  forget  how  the  very 
roots  of  our  democratic  political  system  and 
of  our  concepts  of  liberty  and  government 
are  to  be  found  in  Britain. 

Over  the  years,  Britain  and  the  United 
States  have  stood  together  as  trusting  friends 
and  allies  to  defend  the  cause  of  freedom  on 
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a  worldwide  basis.  Today,  the  North  Atlantic 
alliance  remains  the  cornerstone  of  our  com- 
mon defense. 

However,  we  and  other  members  of  the 
Atlantic  community  face  a  new  dimension 
of  challenges.  That  these  challenges  today 
are  different  from  those  that  we  have  con- 
fronted in  the  past  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  any  less  perilous. 

What  is  at  stake  is  the  future  of  indus- 
trialized democracies  which  have  perceived 
and  sustained  their  destiny  in  common  for 
30  years.  The  problems  of  recession,  inflation, 
and  of  assuring  equitable  access  to  fairly 
priced  resources  threaten  the  stability  of 
every  economy  and  the  welfare  of  people  in 
developed  as  well  as  developing  nations  alike. 
These  problems  defy  solution  by  national 
means  alone. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  as  I  recently  said  in 
my  state  of  the  Union  address,  if  we  act 
imaginatively  and  boldly  to  deal  with  our 
present  problems,  as  we  acted  after  World 
War  II,  then  this  period  will,  in  retrospect, 
be  seen  as  one  of  the  great  creative  moments 
in  our  history. 

Britain's  role  then,  as  now,  was  crucial. 
Only  by  working  together  can  the  indus- 
trialized democracies  and  the  nations  of  the 
world  overcome  these  great  challenges.  Only 
in  this  manner  can  we  insure  a  better  life 
and  a  better  world  for  all  peoples. 

The  United  States,  for  its  part,  is  fully 
prepared  to  give  our  closest  cooperation  to 
this  joint  enterprise.  A  start  has  already 
been  made — an  international  energy  pro- 
gram, an  International  Energy  Agency,  and 
an  international  financial  facility  have  been 
created. 

Consultations  such  as  you  and  I  will  have 
today  and  tomorrow  are  setting  the  stage 
for  further  cooperation.  Your  government 
plays  a  very  essential  part.  We  recognize  and 
we  applaud  the  support  that  Britain  has 
shown  for  strengthened  international  co- 
operation and  your  contribution  to  dealing 
with  the  global  problems  of  inflation,  food, 
and  energy. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  I  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  discussions  that  we  will  have 
on  the  major  security,  political,  and  economic 


issues  before  our  two  countries.  As  befits 
talks  between  close  friends,  I  know  that 
they  will  be  wide-ranging  and  candid.  They 
will  confirm  our  mutual  trust  and  serve  our 
common  goals. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  and  your  party 
are  most  welcome  in  our  country. 

Prime   Minister   Wilson 

Mr.  President :  First,  may  I  thank  you  for 
your  very  warm  welcome,  symbolic  in  every 
way  of  the  close  friendship  and  the  very  real 
ties  which,  as  you  have  said,  have  always 
existed  between  our  countries  over  the  gen- 
erations. 

It  is  today  a  privilege  that  the  Foreign 
Secretary  and  I  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  join  with  you  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  what  I  am  sure  will  be  wide-ranging  and 
deep  discussions  about  the  problems  we  face 
together  as  friends,  as  partners,  and  as  allies. 

We  could  not  be  meeting  at  a  time  of 
greater  moment  for  the  causes  for  which  our 
two  countries  have  worked  and  fought  over 
the  years — the  continuing  strength  to  pro- 
tect and  fortify  peace  and  to  bring  security 
to  all  peoples,  and  especially  at  this  time, 
our  declared  pledges  to  our  own  peoples  and 
to  the  wider  world  of  our  determination  to 
meet  this  new  and  menacing  world  economic 
crisis. 

For  we  know  that  the  urgency  of  meeting 
this  challenge  is  not  simply  a  question  of 
economic  mechanisms  and  economic  insti- 
tutions ;  it  is  vital  for  the  economic  security, 
the  jobs,  and  the  living  standards  of  the 
millions  of  families  whose  interests  we  are 
here  to  protect  and  to  serve. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  you. 


TOASTS  AT  WHITE   HOUSE   DINNER 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated   February  3 

President   Ford 

Mr.  Prime  Minister  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  our 
distinguished  guests:  We  are  very  deeply 
honored,  and  we  are  greatly  pleased  to  have 
both  of  you  and  your  party  here  with  us  this 
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evening.  You  have  been  guests  in  this  house 
before,  and  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  it  to- 
night as  well  as  you  have  enjoyed  your  pre- 
vious occasions.  My  wife  and  I  consider  our- 
selves very  fortunate  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  extend  our  hospitality  to  both  of  you,  both 
officially  as  well  as  personally. 

The  great  heritage  that  we  have,  that  we 
share,  draws  our  two  countries  together. 
George  Bernard  Shaw  once  remarked  that  we 
are  two  nations  separated  by  the  same  lan- 
guage. Nevertheless  I  believe  you  will  agree 
that  what  unites  us  is  vastly  more  significant 
than  our  differences. 

As  you  put  it  so  well  on  a  previous  visit, 
Mr.  Prime  Minister,  Britons  and  Americans 
communicate  effectively  because  we  share  a 
common  background  of  understanding.  And 
each  of  us  is  aware  that  behind  these  few 
words  lie  volumes  of  thought  and  experience 
which  do  not  need  to  be  articulated,  and  of 
course  this  is  a  priceless  asset  to  both  our 
nations  and  our  enduring  friendship. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  another  aspect  of  our 
common  heritage  is  our  devotion  to  democ- 
racy, our  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  people — and 
you  and  I  have  spent  most  of  our  adult  life 
in  government  in  one  capacity  or  another. 

This  year  marks  the  30th  anniversary  of 
your  election  as  a  Member  of  the  Parliament, 
where  you  have  built  an  extraordinary  record 
of  achievement,  leadership,  and  service  to 
your  country. 

My  own  election  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  in  1948,  when  one  of  our 
guests,  Hubert  Humphrey,  and  I  were  both 
elected,  he  to  a  more  prestigious  office  in  the 
minds  of  some  Members  of  the  Congress 
[laughter]  ;  but  none  of  us  in  those  days 
could  have  foreseen  what  would  happen  in 
the  1970's. 

Today,  the  task  is  not  to  rebuild  and  to 
reorder  a  world  torn  by  war  but  to  face  the 
challenges  of  peace  and  to  face  the  problems 
of  recession,  inflation,  balance-of-payments 
deficit,  the  shortages  of  energy  and  fuel  as 
well  as  food,  and  the  safeguarding  of  our 
security  while  trying  to  reduce  the  inter- 
national tensions  that  are  difficult  as  we  try 
to  strengthen  our  international  relationships. 

The  problems  underlying  our  interdepend- 


ence of  nations  and  the  need  for  communi- 
cation are  vastly  important,  and  our  two 
nations,  I  think,  can  set  an  example  for  the 
problems  that  we  face  in  this  regard. 

Recently,  the  world  honored  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  Sir  Winston  Churchill's  birth- 
day, and  it  is  almost  unbelievable  that  today 
marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill's  death.  So,  we  think  of  him  and  of 
our  difficulties  and  challenges.  We  are  re- 
minded of  his  courage  and  optimism  in  the 
face  of  great  peril. 

He  told  the  world  in  December  of  1941 — 
and  I  think  this  is  appropriate  to  mention 
now: 

We  have  not  journeyed  all  this  way  across  the 
centuries,  across  the  oceans,  across  the  mountains, 
across  the  prairies  because  we  are  made  of  sugar 
candy. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  the  challenges  we  face 
are  serious,  they  are  different  and,  in  many 
ways,  much  more  complex  than  those  con- 
fronted in  the  Second  World  War;  yet  I  am 
confident  by  working  together  the  free  and 
democratic  nations  can  again  triumph.  We 
are  still  made  not  of  sugar  candy. 

I  look  forward,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  to  con- 
tinuing our  constructive  discussions  tomor- 
row that  we  initiated  today.  It  was  most  en- 
joyable to  have  an  opportunity  to  be  in  the 
company  of  our  British  friends. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  and  I  talked  be- 
fore dinner  of  a  sport  that  apparently  we 
both  enjoy,  but  we  don't  do  too  competently. 
It  is  a  sport  better  known  among  the  Scottish, 
but  loved  by  Americans  as  well  as  the  British. 

You  know,  I  especially  like  to  play  golf 
with  our  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  Kissinger, 
who  is  with  us  tonight.  Henry  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  greatest  diplomats  this  world 
has  ever  known.  Let  me  tell  you  why  I  can 
make  that  categorical  statement.  The  last 
time  we  played,  I  found  myself  in  a  sand 
trap.  There  was  a  water  hazard  beyond  that, 
and  then  95  feet  before  we  found  the  first 
hole.  Henry  conceded  the  putt.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  with  profound  ap- 
preciation for  your  presence  with  us  today 
and  tonight,  I  offer  a  toast  to  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  to  you  and  Mrs.  Wilson. 
To  the  Queen. 
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Prime  Minister  Wilson 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Ford,  Mr.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Rockefeller,  Your  Excellencies, 
distinguished  fellow  parliamentarians  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
On  behalf,  Mr.  President,  of  all  those  who 
have  traveled  with  me  for  this  meeting  this 
week  I  should  like  to  express  our  sincere 
thanks  for  your  warm  hospitality  and  for 
your  kindness  in  inviting  tonight  so  great 
and  distinguished  a  company  of  your  fellow 
countrymen,  many  of  them  old  friends  of 
mine,  very  many  of  whom  to  my  personal 
knowledge  have  contributed  to  the  full  in 
maintaining  and  strengthening  our  trans- 
atlantic friendship. 

The  tradition  of  meetings  between  the 
governments  of  our  two  countries  is  rooted 
deep  in  our  history.  The  very  informality  and 
friendship  of  these  meetings,  as  we  have 
found  again  today,  so  far  from  being  a  bar 
to  the  deep  and  wide-ranging  probing  of 
world  problems,  these  things  are  themselves 
a  guarantee  that  these  problems  fearlessly 
faced  will  be  resolutely  handled. 

In  my  experience,  the  value  of  these  Anglo- 
American  intergovernmental  and  equally, 
may  I  say,  interparliamentary  associations 
that  strengthen  our  relationship — the  value 
of  them  rests  in  the  fact  that  when  we  meet, 
there  is  so  much  that  just  does  not  need  to 
be  said  between  us. 

It  is  all  taken  for  granted,  whether  it  be 
the  assertion  of  the  principles  which  we 
jointly  hold  or  whether  it  be  the  obligations 
upon  us  to  work  together  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  our  own  problems  and  those  of  the 
world,  and  it  saves  a  great  deal  of  time  be- 
cause we  don't  even  have  to  go  back  to  first 
base  and  repeat  these  things  one  to  another. 

From  my  experience  of  intergovernmental 
meetings  in  this  city  and  in  London,  now  go- 
ing back  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
I  repeat  tonight  what  I  said  to  my  hosts  on 
Capitol  Hill  this  afternoon.  I  repeat  that  I 
cannot  recall  a  time  when  our  relationship 
was  so  close  or  our  understanding  so  deep 
as  it  is  at  this  time  as  we  meet,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  week. 


In  the  past  years  and  for  more  than  a  gen- 
eration— many  would  say  for  many  genera- 
tions— our  peoples  have  worked  together 
and  indeed  fought  together  to  secure  and 
strengthen  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
role  that  democracy  can  play  and  must  play 
within  that  world. 

Last  year  15  North  American  and  Euro- 
pean nations  celebrated  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Atlantic  alliance.  As  a  surviving 
member  of  the  Attlee  Cabinet  in  Britain, 
which  jointly  with  President  Truman's  Ad- 
ministration played  so  large  a  part  in  creat- 
ing that  alliance,  I  asked  last  year  at  the  cele- 
brations how  many  of  us  in  1949  could  have 
foreseen  the  enduring  strength  of  the  alli- 
ance, still  less  foresee  the  contribution  it 
would  make  and  is  making  for  peace  and  for 
the  defense  of  democracy  in  some  of  those 
dangerous  years  which  have  lain  between. 

But  whenever  peace  was  in  danger,  when- 
ever democracy  was  threatened,  there  were 
always  leaders  in  our  two  countries  ready 
to  work  together  in  joint  action  and  in  a 
wider  setting  to  meet  whatever  challenge 
faced  us,  nor  at  any  time  did  those  leaders 
lack  the  unstinted  support  of  their  peoples. 

But  always  we  set  before  us  the  objective, 
not  just  of  building  strength  for  its  own  sake 
or  even  building  strength  just  for  our  own 
defense;  always  we  have  looked  on  strength 
as  a  means  to  peace  and  to  reconciliation  and 
to  detente. 

It  is  these  aims  that  we  are  together  again 
this  week  pursuing  with  world  leaders.  It 
is  these  aims  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  assert  when  the  For- 
eign Secretary  and  I  visit  Moscow  in  two 
weeks'  time. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  a  wider  sense,  our 
talks  this  week  are  being  directed  to  still 
greater,  still  wider,  still  newer  problems 
which  have  arisen  to  threaten  the  economic 
life  of  our  own  nations  and  of  so  many  other 
nations  of  the  world,  rich*  and  poor.  It  is  out 
of  the  very  nature  of  the  challenges  we  have 
faced  together — challenges  which  now  are 
to  the  economic  advance,  challenges  to  the 
well-being  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world — 
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it  is  out  of  the  nature  of  the  very  challenge, 
it  is  also  out  of  the  understandings  developed 
between  us  in  the  past  that  we  must  now  in 
this  new  situation  forge  still  newer  instru- 
ments for  meeting  the  economic  problems, 
these  problems  the  gravity  of  which — and 
they  are  grave — serve  only  to  strengthen  the 
joint  resolution  which  we  shall  put  forward 
together. 

In  this  spirit,  Mr.  President,  thanking  you 
again  for  your  wonderful  hospitality  today 
and  this  evening,  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  we 
undertake  together  the  discussions  of  this 
week,  and  it  is  in  this  spirit,  too,  that  we 
shall  go  forward  together. 

In  that  spirit,  Mr.  President,  may  I  now 
have  the  honor,  on  behalf  of  your  visitors 
here  this  week  and  of  this  great  company,  of 
proposing  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  of  Mrs. 
Ford. 


President  Ford's  News  Conference 
at  Atlanta   February  4 

Following  are  excerpts  relating  to  foreign 
policy  from  the  transcript  of  a  news  confer- 
ence held  by  President  Ford  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
on  February  U-x 

Q.  In  the  last  2U  hours  you  have  spoken  at 
length  about  domestic  concerns.  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  what  options  you  will  have  to  help 
maintain  a  non-Communist  government  in 
Viet-Nam  if  the  Congress  does  not  go  along 
with  your  supplemental  appropriation  re- 
quest as  well  as  this  fiscal  year  '76  request 
for  Viet-Nam? 

President  Ford:  If  the  Congress  does  not 
respond  to  the  requested  additional  military 
assistance  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  an 
amount  which  the  Congress  last  year  pre- 
viously authorized,  it  will  certainly  compli- 
cate the  military  situation  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 


1  For  the  complete  transcript,  see  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Feb.  10,  1974. 


The  South  Vietnamese  on  their  own,  with 
our  financial  assistance,  our  military  aid, 
have  done  very  well ;  but  the  Congress  did 
not  fully  fund  the  requested  military  assist- 
ance that  was  requested.  I  believe  that  if  the 
Congress  funds  the  additional  money  that  I 
have  proposed  for  this  fiscal  year  and  contin- 
ues the  money  that  I  have  recommended  for 
next  fiscal  year,  the  South  Vietnamese  can 
and  will  be  able  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  aggressors  from  the  North. 

Q.  The  question  is,  if  the  Congress  fails  to 
do  that,  what  options  will  you  have  then? 

President  Ford:  I  do  not  think  that  the 
time  for  me  to  answer  that  question  is  at 
the  present.  I,  in  the  first  place,  believe  Con- 
gress will  fund  the  money  that  I  have  re- 
quested ;  and  if  they  do,  then  I  have  no  need 
to  look  at  any  other  options,  because  they 
will  be  capable  of  defending  themselves. 
The  good  judgment  of  the  Congress  will  fund, 
the  South  Vietnamese  will  defend  themselves, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  other 
needed  options. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  when  you  left  Vladivo- 
stok in  November,  we  were  led  to  under- 
stand that  General  Secretary  Brezhnev  would 
be  in  Washington  in  May  or  June.  The  time 
is  running  short,  a  lot  has  happened  in  Amer- 
ican-Soviet relations  since  then.  Do  you  still 
look  forward  to  welcoming  Mr.  Brezhnev  just 
three  or  four  months  from  now? 

President  Ford:  Mr.  Cormier  [Frank  Cor- 
mier, Associated  Press],  I  look  forward  to 
having  the  General  Secretary  in  the  United 
States  in  the  summer  of  1975.  The  negotia- 
tions which  we  concluded  in  Vladivostok  are 
moving  along  in  the  negotiations  that  are 
necessary  to  put  the  final  draft.  These  nego- 
tiations are  taking  place  in  Geneva. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  reconcile 
any  of  the  relatively  minor  differences.  The 
basic  agreement  is  still  in  effect,  and  I  am 
confident  that  we  can  welcome  the  General 
Secretary  to  the  United  States  in  the  summer 
of  1975,  and  I  look  forward  to  it. 
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President  Ford  Warns  of  Effects 
of  Military  Aid   Cutoff  to  Turkey 

Statement  by  President  Ford  1 

Legislation  enacted  by  Congress  requires 
that  arms  deliveries  to  Turkey  must  be  sus- 
pended February  5.  The  Administration  will 
comply  fully  with  the  law.  However,  it  should 
be  made  clear  that  military  aid  to  Turkey  is 
not  given  in  the  context  of  the  Cyprus  issue, 
nor  has  it  been  granted  as  a  favor  to  Turkey. 
Rather,  it  is  based  on  our  common  conclu- 
sions that  the  security  of  Turkey  is  vital  to 
the  security  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
and  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
its  allies. 

A  suspension  of  military  aid  to  Turkey  is 
likely  to  impede  the  negotiation  of  a  just 
Cyprus  settlement.  Furthermore,  it  could 
have  far-reaching  and  damaging  effects  on 
the  security  and  hence  the  political  stability 
of  all  the  countries  in  the  region.  It  will  affect 
adversely  not  only  Western  security  but  the 
strategic  situation  in  the  Middle  East.  It 
cannot  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  take  action  that  will  jeopardize  the  system 
on  which  our  relations  in  the  eastern  Med- 
iterranean have  been  based  for  28  years. 

When  it  is  seen  that  the  United  States  is 
taking  action  which  is  clearly  incompatible 
with  its  own  interests,  this  will  raise  grave 
doubts  about  the  conduct  of  American  foreign 
relations  even  among  countries  that  are  not 
directly  involved  in  that  area. 


The  Administration  judges  these  adverse 
effects  of  a  suspension  of  aid  to  Turkey  to  be 
so  serious  that  it  urges  the  Congress  to  re- 
consider its  action  and  authorize  the  resump- 
tion of  our  assistance  relationship  with  Tur- 
key. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Bolivia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  Bolivia,  Roberto  Capriles,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  President  Ford  on 
January  29. ^ 

Dominican  Republic 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Dr.  Horacio  Vicioso 
Soto,  presented  his  credentials  to  President 
Ford  on  January  29. ! 

Ecuador 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  Ecuador,  Jose  Corsino  Cardenas, 
presented  his  credentials  to  President  Ford 
on  January  29.1 

Sudan 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  the  Sudan,  Dr. 
Francis  Mading  Deng,  presented  his  creden- 
tials to  President  Ford  on  January  29. l 


1  Issued  on  Feb.  5   (text  from  White  House  press 
release). 


1  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  dated  Jan.  29. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


Department  Discusses  Request  for  Supplemental  Appropriation 
for  Military  Assistance  to  Cambodia 


Statement  by  Philip  C.  Habib 

Assistant  Secretary  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 1 


In  both  Viet-Nam  and  Cambodia  there  has 
been  a  recent  significant  escalation  of  mili- 
tary action  by  Communist  forces.  This  has 
placed  new  and  severe  strains  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  governments  of  those  coun- 
tries and  has  rendered  the  assistance  we 
provide  to  them  inadequate  to  meet  its  in- 
tended objectives.  The  President  has  there- 
fore asked  Congress  to  make  available  addi- 
tional funds  for  military  aid  to  Viet-Nam 
and  Cambodia  and  to  remove  impediments 
to  the  use  of  funds  already  appropriated  to 
provide  essential  food  aid  to  Cambodia. 

The  Viet-Nam  supplemental,  a  Defense 
appropriation,  will  be  formally  considered  on 
another  occasion.  The  authority  to  increase 
food  aid  for  Cambodia  does  not  require  any 
additional  appropriation.  My  testimony  to- 
day therefore  is  primarily  in  support  of  our 
request  for  appropriations  for  military  aid 
for  Cambodia.  But  in  my  remarks  this  after- 
noon I  will  attempt  to  address  the  problem  of 
Cambodia  in  the  broader  context  of  our 
overall  Indochina  policy. 

Two  years  ago  we  concluded  an  agreement 
in  Paris  which  we  hoped  would  end  the  war 
in  Viet-Nam  and  pave  the  way  for  settle- 
ments   in    Laos    and    Cambodia.    The    Paris 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Operations  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions on  Feb.  3.  The  complete  transcript  of  the 
hearings  will  be  published  by  the  committee  and 
will  be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20402. 


agreement  was  the  end  result  of  a  long  and 
tortuous  negotiating  process.  In  its  final 
form,  the  agreement  was  one  which  we  felt 
honored  the  sacrifices  and  respected  the 
sense  of  justice  of  both  sides.  It  implied  a 
rejection  of  absolutes,  an  acceptance  of  re- 
straint, an  acknowledgment  of  limitations — 
as  must  any  accord.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  United  States,  the  agreement  in  large 
measure  met  what  had  been  our  purpose 
throughout  the  long  history  of  our  efforts 
in  Viet-Nam:  it  ended  our  direct  military 
involvement  there  and  established  a  formula 
through  which  the  people  of  South  Viet-Nam 
could  determine  their  political  future  with- 
out outside  interference. 

Things  have  not  worked  out  as  we  had 
hoped.  Only  in  Laos  have  the  contending 
parties  moved  from  military  confrontation 
to  political  competition.  In  Viet-Nam,  after  a 
period  of  relative  quiescence,  warfare  again 
rages  and  the  structure  created  by  the  agree- 
ment for  working  toward  a  political  settle- 
ment is  endangered.  In  Cambodia,  there  has 
been  no  amelioration  of  the  conflict,  and  the 
military  balance  in  that  country  is  gravely 
threatened. 

I  cannot  profess  surprise  at  these  devel- 
opments. The  Paris  agreement  contained  no 
self-enforcing  mechanisms.  For  that  agree- 
ment to  be  effective  and  to  achieve  its  pur- 
pose, both  sides  were  required  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  restraint, 
compromise,  and  minimal  good  faith  which 
must  underlie  the  resolution  of  any  indeci- 
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sive  conflict.  Those  qualities  have  been  con- 
spicuously absent  from  Hanoi's  approach. 
In  Cambodia,  also,  a  negotiated  settlement 
demands  that  both  sides  accept  the  impera- 
tives of  compromise.  The  Cambodian  Com- 
munists have  instead  sought  military  vic- 
tory. 

While  its  focus  was  on  Viet-Nam,  the 
Paris  agreement  also  contained  provisions 
relating  to  Laos  and  Cambodia.  The  signa- 
tories were  enjoined  to  respect  the  sover- 
eignty and  territorial  integrity  of  those 
countries,  and  all  foreign  troops  were  to 
have  been  withdrawn.  South  Viet-Nam  and 
the  United  States  have  abided  by  those 
strictures.  Hanoi  has  not.  North  Viet-Nam 
continues  to  use  the  territory  of  Laos  to 
send  forces  and  war  materiel  to  South  Viet- 
Nam  and  continues  to  station  troops  in  re- 
mote areas  of  that  country.  North  Viet-Nam 
uses  the  territory  of  Cambodia  to  support 
its  military  operations  in  South  Viet-Nam. 
In  addition,  Hanoi  gives  material  assistance 
and  battlefield  advice  to  Communist  forces 
operating  against  the  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment. 

Let  me  now  turn  specifically  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Cambodia.  The  conflict  in  Cambodia 
is  complex,  and  its  origins  are  widely  mis- 
understood. Sihanouk  was  deposed  in  1970 
by  a  government  which  he  himself  had 
formed  less  than  a  year  before.  That  action 
was  ratified  by  a  National  Assembly  whose 
members  Sihanouk  had  personally  selected. 
The  United  States  played  no  role  in  the 
matter.  (Our  total  presence  in  Cambodia  at 
that  time  consisted  of  two  diplomatic  officers 
and  three  military  attaches.)  Several  days 
after  those  events,  North  Vietnamese  forces 
attacked  Cambodian  Government  outposts 
in  the  eastern  region  of  the  country.  Armed 
hostilities  in  Cambodia  date  from  those  at- 
tacks. Under  North  Vietnamese  auspices, 
insurgent  forces  were  formed  and  joined  the 
fray. 

Warfare  has  since  been  unremitting  and 
often  intense.  The  human  and  material  cost 
has  been  high.  The  economic  life  of  Cam- 
bodia has  been  shattered.  What  was  once  a 
rich    agricultural    country    producing    con- 


sistent rice  surpluses  is  now  heavily  de- 
pendent on  outside  assistance  for  even  the 
most  basic  necessities.  Perhaps  as  many  as 
1.5  million  people,  over  a  fifth  of  the  total 
population,  have  become  refugees.  Thou- 
sands of  Cambodians — soldiers  and  civilians 
— have  lost  their  lives. 

Cambodia's  battle  against  an  externally 
supported  insurgent  movement  has  been  in- 
tensified still  further  in  recent  weeks.  On 
January  1,  Communist  forces  launched  a 
new  offensive,  stepping  up  attacks  in  the 
area  near  Phnom  Penh  and  against  several 
provincial  capitals  and  making  strong  efforts 
to  cut  the  vital  Mekong  supply  corridor. 
Total  casualties  for  both  sides  are  running 
at  least  1,000  a  day — killed,  wounded,  or 
missing — and  more  than  60,000  new  refu- 
gees have  been  created.  The  already  stricken 
economic  life  of  the  country  is  further 
ravaged. 

Cambodian  Government  forces  have  fought 
remarkably  well  in  the  face  of  difficult  odds. 
In  little  more  than  four  years,  a  small  and 
largely  ceremonial  army  has  grown  into  a 
sizable  and  increasingly  effective  fighting 
force.  In  this  connection,  I  have  seen  a  num- 
ber of  recent  press  articles  alleging  waste 
of  ammunition  by  Cambodian  forces.  They 
require  comment.  While  this  was  partly  true 
a  year  ago,  as  noted  by  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral for  Foreign  Assistance  in  a  recent  re- 
port, that  report  also  notes  that  steps  have 
been  taken  to  improve  ammunition  conser- 
vation. Because  of  those  efforts,  Cambodian 
forces  are  undoubtedly  making  better  use  of 
their  ammunition  this  year  than  last.  But 
combat  intensity  remains  the  primary  deter- 
minant of  ammunition  expenditure — and  the 
Communists  have  raised  the  intensity  mark- 
edly since  January  1. 

I  would  also  add  that  it  is  misleading  to 
compare  the  ammunition  expenditures  of 
defending  forces  with  those  of  insurgents. 
As  in  Viet-Nam,  Communist  forces — having 
no  population  centers  or  fixed  positions  to 
defend — are  able  to  mass  forces  at  times 
and  places  of  their  choosing;  this  allows 
them  economies  unavailable  to  widely  dis- 
persed defenders. 
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In  Cambodia,  even  more  than  in  Viet-Nam, 
the  material  resources  the  nation  must  have 
for  its  defense  are  strained  to  the  limit.  If 
South  Viet-Nam  faces  a  harsh  choice  in 
allocating  diminishing  defense  resources,  it 
is  not  inaccurate  to  say  that  Cambodia  has 
no  choice.  If  it  is  to  avoid  collapse  and  chaos, 
and  if  there  is  to  be  any  prospect  for  a 
compromise  solution,  additional  aid  must  be 
provided  without  delay. 

Our  objective  in  Cambodia  is  to  restore 
peace  and  to  allow  the  Cambodian  people  an 
opportunity  to  decide  freely  the  political 
future  of  their  country.  It  has  never  been 
our  belief,  or  a  premise  of  our  policy  toward 
Cambodia,  that  the  conflict  would  end  in 
conclusive  military  victory  by  Cambodian 
Government  forces.  Nor,  however,  should  it 
end  in  military  victory  by  the  Communists. 
We  believe  the  only  logical  and  fair  solution 
is  one  involving  negotiations  and  a  compro- 
mise settlement.  The  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment has  repeatedly  called  for  talks  with 
the  opposing  side,  without  preconditions.  We 
have  fully  supported  these  proposals  as  well 
as  the  resolution,  sponsored  by  Cambodia's 
Southeast  Asian  neighbors  and  adopted  in 
the  last  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly, calling  for  early  negotiations.  The  Com- 
munists, however,  have  been  adamantly  op- 
posed to  a  negotiated  settlement.  Their  atti- 
tude is  unlikely  to  change  unless  and  until 
they  conclude  that  military  victory  is  not 
possible.  The  first  imperative,  therefore,  and 
the  aim  of  our  military  assistance  to  the 
Cambodian  Government,  is  to  preserve  a 
military  balance  and  thereby  to  promote 
negotiations. 

Present  restrictions  on  our  military  and 
economic  assistance  to  Cambodia,  contained 
in  the  1974  amendment  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act,  make  it  impossible  to  accom- 
plish that  goal.  The  Administration  origi- 
nally requested  $390  million  in  military  aid 
for  this  fiscal  year.  The  $200  million  in 
military  aid  authorized  for  this  fiscal  year 
was  expended  during  the  past  six  months, 
on  the  basis  of  continuing-resolution  author- 
ity, in  response  to  significantly  intensified 
Communist  offensive  actions.  Since  the  be- 


ginning of  the  latest  Communist  offensive 
on  January  1,  ammunition  expenditures  have 
gone  higher,  of  necessity,  and  even  the  $75 
million  drawdown  of  Defense  Department 
stocks  authorized  for  this  emergency  situa- 
tion will  not  meet  the  needs.  In  addition  to 
this  stringent  situation  with  respect  to  mili- 
tary supplies,  Cambodia  also  faces  an  im- 
pending severe  rice  shortage. 

Therefore,  to  meet  minimum  requirements 
for  the  survival  of  the  Khmer  Republic, 
President  Ford  has  asked  the  Congress  to 
do  three  things: 

— First,  to  eliminate  the  existing  $200  mil- 
lion ceiling  on  military  assistance  for  Cam- 
bodia. 

— Second,  to  authorize  and  appropriate 
$222  million  in  military  aid,  in  addition  to 
appropriating  the  $200  million  currently 
authorized.  Our  original  request  to  the  Con- 
gress for  military  assistance  to  Cambodia 
during  the  current  fiscal  year,  $390  million, 
was  an  amount  we  regarded  then  as  the 
minimum  needed.  With  unexpectedly  in- 
creased Communist  pressures,  and  in  view 
of  the  sharp  rise  in  the  cost  of  ammunition 
— the  largest  single  item  in  the  program — 
$222  million  in  additional  funds  is  now 
clearly  required.  That  amount,  plus  the  $200 
million  in  aid  funds  and  the  $75  million  in 
Department  of  Defense  drawdown  already 
authorized,  will  bring  total  military  assist- 
ance for  the  year  to  a  level  generally  com- 
parable to  our  original  estimates  of  the  need 
and  our  original  request  to  the  Congress. 

—Third,  to  eliminate  the  $377  million 
ceiling  on  our  overall  aid  to  Cambodia,  or  at 
least  to  exempt  Public  Law  480  food  from 
that  ceiling.  This  is  necessary  to  enable  us 
to  provide  vital  commodities,  mostly  food, 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  inability  to  use 
funds  already  included  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  appropriation  will  cause  a  break 
in  the  food  supply  pipeline  beginning  in  June 
unless  procurement  action  is  begun  by  late 
March.  New  authority  therefore  is  needed 
urgently.  We  anticipate,  as  we  have  through- 
out the  year  in  appearances  before  you,  that 
between    $73    million    and    $100    million    in 
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additional  rice  and  wheat  will  have  to  be 
provided  to  Cambodia  this  fiscal  year.  Eco- 
nomic collapse,  and  even  starvation,  may 
otherwise  result. 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen,  we  wish,  as  do 
you,  to  see  an  early  end  to  the  suffering  of 
the  Cambodian  people  and  to  the  destruction 
of  their  country.  The  only  equitable  way  in 
which  this  can  be  accomplished  is  to 
strengthen  conditions  which  will  permit  a 
negotiated  solution  to  take  place.  It  is  for 
this  purpose  that  additional  military  assist- 
ance and  economic  assistance  authority  for 
Cambodia  is  an  urgent  necessity. 

This  request — and  the  one  we  are  sub- 
mitting separately  for  Viet-Nam — does  not 
represent  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  open- 
ended  commitment  for  the  United  States. 
Nor  does  it  reflect  any  change  in  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  additional 
funds  and  authorities  which  we  are  asking 
the  Congress  to  make  available  for  Cam- 
bodia are  vitally  needed,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  set  forth,  in  support  of  a  policy  which 
has  in  large  measure  proven  appropriate  to 
the  difficult  circumstances  of  Indochina.  That 
policy,  borne  out  in  the  record  of  our  actions, 
is  one  of  steady  disengagement — in  a  man- 
ner designed  to  prevent  new  upheavals  in 
Indochina,  new  instability  in  the  East  Asia 
region,  and  renewed  contention  among  the 
major  powers. 

Cambodia  cannot  be  considered  separately 
from  Viet-Nam  and  Laos,  and  the  whole  of 
Indochina  cannot  be  isolated  from  larger 
world  issues.  The  consequences  of  a  decision 
to  withhold  vitally  needed  assistance  to 
Cambodia  would  extend  beyond  the  confines 
of  Indochina — and  they  would  be  inimical 
to  the  broad  sweep  of  our  interests  in  this 
small  and  interdependent  world.  Such  a  deci- 
sion would  amount  to  a  conscious  act  to 
abandon  a  small  country  to  a  forcible  Com- 
munist takeover,  an  action  without  prece- 
dent in  our  history.  The  amounts  we  are 
requesting  for  Cambodia  are  not  large  when 
measured  against  the  sacrifices  we  and  the 
people  of  Indochina  have  already  made.  They 
are,  however,  vital  to  the  restoration  of  con- 
ditions which  can  lead  to  peace  in  Cambodia. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Conservation 

Convention    on    international    trade    in    endangered 

species  of  wild  fauna  and  flora,  with  appendices. 

Done  at  Washington  March  3,  1973.1 

Signatures :  Bolivia,  December  23,  1974;  Ecuador, 
December  12,  1974;  Ghana,  December  16,  1974; 
Ireland,  November  1,  1974;  Netherlands,  De- 
cember 30,  1974;  Norway,  December  23,  1974; 
Peru,  December  30,  1974;  Portugal,  December 
6,  1974. 

Ratification  deposited: 

Accession     deposited: 
November  21,  1974. 


Cyprus,  October  18,  1974. 
United     Arab     Emirates, 


Copyright 

Protocol  1  annexed  to  the  universal  copyright  con- 
vention, as  revised,  concerning  the  application  of 
that  convention  to  works  of  stateless  persons  and 
refugees.  Done  at  Paris  July  24,  1971.  Entered 
into  force  July  10,  1974.  TIAS  7868. 
Ratification  deposited:  Spain  (with  reservation) , 
October  16,  1974. 

Cotton 

Articles  of  agreement  of  International  Cotton  Insti- 
tute, as  amended  (TIAS  6184).    Done  at  Washing- 
ton January  17,  1966.   Entered  into  force  February 
23,  1966.    TIAS  5964. 
Accession  deposited:   Nigeria,   February   4,   1975. 

Customs 

Convention  establishing  a  Customs  Cooperation 
Council,  with  annex.  Done  at  Brussels  December 
15,  1950.  Entered  into  force  November  4,  1952; 
for  the  United  States  November  5,  1970.  TIAS 
7063. 
Accession  deposited:  Liberia,  January  7,  1975. 

Customs  convention  on  containers,  with  annexes 
and  protocol  of  signature.  Done  at  Geneva  May 
18,  1956.  Entered  into  force  August  4,  1959;  for 
the  United  States  March  3,  1969.  TIAS  6634. 
Extended  to :  Hong  Kong,  effective  March  12, 
1975. 

Narcotic   Drugs 

Convention    on    psychotropic    substances.     Done    at 
Vienna  February  21,  1971.1 

Ratification  deposited:  France,  January  28,  1975. 
Accessions     deposited:     Barbados,     January     28, 
1975;    Saudi   Arabia,   January  29,   1975. 

Property — Industrial 

Convention  of  Paris  for  the  protection  of  industrial 
property  of  March  20,  1883,  as  revised.    Done  at 


Stockholm  July   14,   1967.    Articles  1   through   12 
entered  into     force  May  19,  1970;  for  the  United 
States   August  25,   1973.    Articles   13   through  30 
entered  into  force  April  26,  1970;  for  the  United 
States  September  5,  1970.    TIAS  6923,  7727. 
Notifications    from    World    Intellectual    Property 
Organization    that    ratifications    deposited:    Al- 
geria   (with    a  declaration   and   a   reservation), 
Cameroon,    January    20,    1975;    Cuba    (with    a 
declaration  and  a  reservation),  January  8,  1975; 
Holy    See,   Japan    (articles    1    to    12    excepted), 
January  24,  1975. 

Property — Intellectual 

Convention  establishing  the  World  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty  Organization.     Done   at   Stockholm   July   14, 
1967.    Entered  into  force  April  26,  1970;   for  the 
United  States  August  25,  1970.    TIAS  6932. 
Ratifications     deposited:     Algeria,     January     16, 

1975;   Holy  See,  Japan,  January  20,  1975. 
Accessions  deposited:  Cuba    (with  a  declaration), 
December  27,  1974;  Egypt,  January  21,  1975. 

Satellite   Communications   System 

Agreement  relating  to  the  International  Telecom- 
munications Satellite  Organization  (Intelsat), 
with  annexes.  Done  at  Washington  August  20, 
1971.  Entered  into  force  February  12,  1973. 
TIAS  7532. 
Ratification  deposited:  Iceland,  February  7,  1975. 

Women — Political   Rights 

Convention  on  the  political  rights  of  women.  Done 
at  New  York  March  31,  1953.  Entered  into  force 
July  7,  1954.2 

Accession   deposited:   Australia    (with   a   reserva- 
tion), December  10,  1974.3 

World   Heritage 

Convention  concerning  the  protection  of  the  world 
cultural  and  natural  heritage.  Done  at  Paris 
November  16,  1972.1 

Ratifications  deposited:  Nigeria,  October  23,  1974; 
ZaTre,  September  23,  1974. 


BILATERAL 


Canada 

Agreement  modifying  the  agreement  of  March  31 
and  June  12,  1967,  as  amended  (TIAS  6268,  6626), 
relating  to  pre-sunrise  operations  of  certain  stand- 
ard (AM)  radio  broadcasting  stations.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Ottawa  November  12, 
1974,  and  January  22,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
January  22,  1975. 

Japan 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Radiation  Effects  Research  Foundation.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tokyo  December  27,  1974. 
Entered  into  force  December  27,  1974. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 

3  Not  applicable  to  Papua  New  Guinea. 
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Paraguay 

Agreement  relating  to  the  deposit  by  Paraguay  of 
10  percent  of  the  value  of  grant  military  assist- 
ance and  excess  defense  articles  furnished  by  the 
United  States.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Asuncion  May  12,  1972.  Entered  into  force  May 
12,  1972;  effective  February  7,  1972.  TIAS  7461. 
Terminated:  January  27,  1975. 

Spain 

Supplementary  treaty  on  extradition.  Signed  at 
Madrid  January  25,  1975.  Enters  into  force  upon 
exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification. 
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GPO  Sales  Publications 

Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or  stock 
number  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402.  A  25-percent  discount  is  made  on  orders  for 
100  or  more  copies  of  any  one  publication  mailed  to 
the  same  address.  Remittances,  payable  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  must  accompany 
orders.  Prices  shown  below,  which  include  domestic 
postage,  are  subject  to  change. 

U.S.  Relations  With  Arabian  Peninsula/Persian  Gulf 
Countries.  This  pamphlet  in  the  Current  Foreign 
Policy  series  is  a  statement  by  Alfred  L.  Atherton, 
Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern 
and  South  Asian  Affairs,  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  the  Near  East  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  Pub.  8777.  Near  East  and  South 
Asian  Series  83.    8  pp.    25tf.    (Cat.  No.  S1.86:83). 

Cooperation  in  Artificial  Heart  Research  and  De- 
velopment. Agreement  with  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  TIAS  7867.  9  pp.  30e\  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:7867). 

Copyright.  Universal  Copyright  Convention,  as 
amended.  TIAS  7868.  81  pp.  $1.15.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:7868). 

Investment  Guaranties.  Agreement  with  Egypt  re- 
lating to  the  agreement  of  June  29,  1963.  TIAS 
7870.    3  pp.    25tf.    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7870). 

Military  Assistance — Payments  Under  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1973.  Agreement  with  Paraguay. 
TIAS  7873.    4  pp.    25e\    (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:7873). 


Military  Assistance — Payments  Under  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1973.  Agreement  with  Nicaragua. 
TIAS  7876.   4  pp.   30^.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7876). 

Economic,  Technical,  and  Related  Assistance.  Agree- 
ment with  Bangladesh.  TIAS  7877.  7  pp.  30tf.  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10:7877). 

Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles.  Agreement  with  the  Hun- 
garian People's  Republic  amending  the  agreement  of 
August  13,  1970,  as  amended.  TIAS  7878.  2  pp.  25r\ 
(Cat.  No.  S9.10:7878). 

Control  and  Eradication  of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease. 

Agreement  with  Colombia  amending  the  agreement 
of  November  27  and  December  3,  14,  and  17,  1973. 
TIAS  7879.   3  pp.   30^.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7879). 

Refugee  Relief  in  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  Laos 
and  the  Khmer  Republic.  Agreements  with  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  amending 
the   agreement   of  November   1,    1973.     TIAS   7880. 

4  pp.    25c\    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7880). 

Air  Transport  Services.  Agreement  with  the  Czech- 
oslovak Socialist  Republic  amending  and  extending 
the  agreement  of  February  28,  1969,  as  amended  and 
extended.  TIAS  7881.  4  pp.  25c\  (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 
7881). 

Suez  Canal — Clearance  of  Mines  and  Unexploded 
Ordnance.     Arrangement   with   Egypt.    TIAS    7882. 

5  pp.  30c\    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7882). 

Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles.  Agreement  with  Haiti  mod- 
ifying the  agreement  of  October  19  and  November 
3,  1971,  as  amended.  TIAS  7883.  2  pp.  25e\  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10:7883). 

Meteorology — Global  Atmospheric  Research  Pro- 
gram (GARP)  Atlantic  Tropical  Experiment 
(GATE).  Agreement  with  the  World  Meteorological 
Organization.  TIAS  7884.  29  pp.  45c\  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:7884). 

Relations.  Joint  statement  with  Jordan.  TIAS  7885. 
2  pp.   25c1.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7885). 

Air  Transport  Services.  Agreements  with  Mexico 
extending  the  agreement  of  August  15,  1960,  as 
amended  and  extended.  TIAS  7886.  6  pp.  25'. 
(Cat.  No.  S9.10:7886). 

Narcotic  Drugs — Provision  of  Helicopters  and  Re- 
lated Assistance.  Agreement  with  Burma.  TIAS 
7887.    4  pp.    25(».    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7887). 

Prevention  of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  and  Rinder- 
pest. Agreement  with  Panama  amending  the  agree- 
ment of  June  21  and  October  5,  1972.  TIAS  7888. 
16  pp.    85*.    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7888). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Thai- 
land amending  the  agreement  of  March  17,  1972, 
as  amended.  TIAS  7889.  2  pp.  25e\  (Cat.  No. 
S9.110:7889). 
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Saxbe  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 

India   (biographic  data). 
Kissinger:     address     and     question 
and      answer     period,      National 
Press  Club. 
U.S. -Singapore     textile     agreement 

extended. 
Program  for  the  official  visit  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan,  Zul- 
fikar  Ali  Bhutto,  Feb.  4-7. 

f45  2/4  "Foreign  Relations,"  1948,  volume 
III,  Western  Europe  (for  release 
Feb.  11). 

*46  2/4  U.S.-Nicaragua  textile  agreement 
extended. 

♦47  2/4  Program  for  official  visit  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan:  cor- 
rection. 

♦48  2/4  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  fisheries  discussions 
convened. 

*49  2/5  Kissinger,  Rusk,  Reston:  interviews 
by  Reg  Murphy,  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution, for  Public  Broadcasting 
System  program  "Great  Deci- 
sions '75." 

f50  2/5  Department  releases  1975  edition  of 
"Treaties  in  Force." 

*51  2/7  Study  Group  2  of  the  U.S.  National 
Committee  for  the  CCIR,  Mar.  6. 

*52  2/8  Meeting  on  international  grain  re- 
serves, London,  Feb.  10-11. 

f53  2/7  Kissinger:  interview  for  Nether- 
lands television. 

*  Not  printed. 

f  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Secretary  Kissinger  Interviewed  for  Netherlands  Television 


Following  is  the  transcript  of  an  interview 
with  Secretary  Kissinger  on  February  8  at 
Washington  by  Thomas  W.  Braden,  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  columnist,  and 
Klaas  J.  Hindriks  of  the  Netherlands  Broad- 
casting Foundation  (N.O.S.)  for  broadcast 
on  N.O.S.  on  February  9. 

Press  release  53  dated  February  8 

Mr.  Hindriks:  Mr.  Secretary,  a  lot  of 
people  nowadays  in  Europe  believe  that  in 
foreign  policy,  in  Washington,  that  you  are 
setting  the  tone.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to 
give  us  your  assessment  of  the  role  of  Europe 
in  major  foreign  policy  now  and  for  the 
future? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  think  that  the 
contribution  that  Europe  can  make  in  foreign 
policy  is  essential,  because  in  many  of  the 
issues  that  we  are  now  discussing — in  fact 
in  all  of  them — the  dominant  fact  is  the  in- 
terdependence of  the  industrial  world  and 
without  the  cooperative  efforts  of  all  of  the 
industrial  democracies  the  problems  cannot 
be  solved. 

Now,  where  the  ideas  originate  is  really 
not  as  important  as  whether  in  fact  they 
are  accepted  with  the  conviction  of  the  people 
that  have  to  execute  them.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  ideas  have  originated  here.  It 
is  also  true  that  in  some  others,  such  as  in 
conservation,  Europe  has  been  way  ahead 
of  the  United  States. 

But  to  me,  the  encouraging  thing  about 
the  last  year  is  that  in  various  fields,  Europe 
and  the  United  States  have  moved  together 
through  a  free  exchange  of  views  and  devel- 
oped a  consensus. 

Mr.  Hindriks:  Well,  after  the  Washington 
Energy  Conference  last  year  in  February, 


it  seems  to  us  that  there  was  a  lot  of  division 
between  Europe  and  the  United  States.  What 
in  fact  did  you  do  ?  What  were  you  trying  to 
achieve?  You  got  the  French  more  or  less 
on  your  side. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  of  course,  there 
have  been  several  changes  of  government 
since  then.  And  I  thought,  in  any  event,  that 
the  disagreements  of  the  Washington  Energy 
Conference  were  really  between  one  country 
and  all  the  others  and  that  they  were  made 
too  melodramatic. 

I  believe  that  the  underlying  necessity 
of  the  Western  countries  working  together 
was  bound  to  reassert  itself. 

Mr.  Braden:  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  about 
to  enter  into  very  serious  negotiations  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  you  seem  to  be  under 
increasing  attack  at  home.  Senator  Bentsen 
[Lloyd  M.  Bentsen,  Jr.]  said  you  wear  too 
many  hats.  Senator  Stevenson  [Adlai  E. 
Stevenson  III]  says  that  you  are  too  secre- 
tive, and  Mr.  [Charles  W.]  Colson  says  the 
former  President  thought  you  were  precipi- 
tous. Do  you  feel  hampered  as  you  go  off 
on  an  important  journey? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  want  to  put 
Mr.  Colson  in  the  same  category  as  the  other 
two  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Braden:  He  just  got  out  of  jail,  you 
know. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  want  to  deal 
with  Colson  at  all. 

I  think  it  is  inevitable  that  as  a  result 
of  Watergate,  which  had  the  curious  effect 
of  insulating  foreign  policy  from  the  national 
debate  for  a  while,  that  there  should  now 
be  a  number  of  comments  to  bring  foreign 
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policy  back  into  the  mainstream  of  the  de- 
bate. 

I  don't  happen  to  agree  with  the  particular 
comments  that  were  made,  because  I  think 
if  one  looks  at  the  requirements  of  foreign 
policy  in  the  present  period,  one  will  find 
that  some  things  must  be  done  secretively. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  met  over  110 
times  with  congressional  groups  in  16  months 
in  office.  So  I  have  made  an  effort  to  explain, 
as  much  as  I  could,  what  was  being  done. 

On  the  number  of  hats  that  are  being 
worn,  I  think  one  should  judge  that  by  the 
results  rather  than  by  administrative  theory. 

But  I  understand  that  foreign  policy  has 
to  be  part  of  the  democratic  debate,  and  I 
can  handle  what  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Braden:  But  is  it  not  difficult  to  go  off 
on  serious  negotiations  with  this  trumpeting 
at  home? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  it  is  a  new 
experience. 

Mr.  Hindriks:  Well,  if  you  go  to  the  Middle 
East,  what  if  your  mission  fails?  We  sup- 
ported in  Europe,  especially  in  the  Nether- 
lands, the  step-by-step  approach  as  one  of 
the  solutions  possible.  Will  that  mean  that 
you  will  go  to  Geneva? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  I  don't 
expect  the  mission  to  fail.  Secondly,  I  have 
never  looked  at  Geneva  as  an  alternative  to 
the  step-by-step  approach.  I  have  always 
said  that  at  some  point  Geneva  should  be 
reconvened,  that  everything  depends  on  the 
framework  within  which  Geneva  should  be 
reconvened.  It  is  what  the  expectations  of 
the  various  parties  at  Geneva  will  be.  We 
believe,  of  course,  that  a  successful  next 
step  would  create  a  better  framework  for 
Geneva,  and  so  I  don't  consider  the  two  ap- 
proaches contradictory.  Nor  is  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  reassemble  Geneva.  The  question  is 
what  is  going  to  happen  when  we  get  there. 

Mr.  Braden:  What  will  be  the  signs  of  a 
successful  mission? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  next  trip  is 
exploratory.  The  trip  on  which  I  am  starting 
does  not  in  itself,  will  not  yield  results.  I  am 


making  only  one  stop  in  each  capital,  ex- 
cept I  am  going  twice  to  Israel,  in  order  to 
get  a  feel  for  the  real  convictions  of  the 
chief  protagonists,  who  might  be  reluctant 
to  put  their  thoughts  down  in  writing. 

After  I've  had  this,  I  will  come  back  here, 
formulate  an  American  view  on  the  matter, 
and  then  return  to  the  Middle  East  and  con- 
clude the  negotiations. 

Mr.  Hindriks:  Can  you  see  at  a  certain 
moment — let's  say  a  point  of  vieiv,  saying 
it's  impossible  to  meet  the  criticism  at  home 
and  conduct  foreign  policy  in  the  way  you 
have  done  it  in  the  last  couple  of  years? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  expect  that 
to  happen. 

Mr.  Hindriks:  One  more  question,  Mr. 
Secretary.  I  am  here  as  a  Dutchman,  and 
the  relationship  between  Holland  and  the 
United  States  has  one  problem  in  Holland's 
foreign  policy — that  the  United  States  might 
curtail  our  airline.   Is  there  any  solution? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  had  extensive 
talks  with  your  Foreign  Minister  on  the 
subject.  I  have  seen  few  subjects  which 
have  so  moved  the  Dutch  as  the  issue  of 
KLM.  So  he  isn't  the  only  Dutch  friend  who 
has  approached  me. 

The  problem  is  that  looked  at  from  a 
strictly  technical  point  of  view  there  is  con- 
siderable merit  in  the  view  of  our  technical 
agencies.  Your  leaders  have  convinced  me 
that  it  is  not  simply  a  technical  issue.  And 
I  have  therefore  agreed  to  reopen  the  negotia- 
tions from  a  wider  perspective.  And  while 
they  are  going  on,  I  don't  want  to  discuss 
the  outcome  except  to  say  that  I  personally 
am  aware  of  the  particular  sensitivity  of 
the  KLM  issue  to  Holland,  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  that  I  will  conduct  my  discussions 
on  it  with  your  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  van 
der  Stoel,  in  a  very  intimate  way,  with  an 
attitude  very  constructive.  And  I  consider 
him  in  any  event  a  good  friend  and  a  coura- 
geous man. 

Mr.  Hindriks:  Anyway,  some  kind  of 
detente  between  the  United  States  and  Hol- 
land. But  just  to  mention  the  word  "detente" 
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— do  you  have  the  feeling  that  detente,  for 
the  European  countries,  has  had  a  setback? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  have  said 
publicly  that  it  has  had  a  setback  as  a  result 
of  the  discussions  on  the  Trade  Agreement. 
I  believe  that  it  can  be  restored. 

As  you  know,  I  am  meeting  Foreign  Min- 
ister [of  the  U.S.S.R.  Andrei  A.]  Gromyko 
in  Geneva.  And  while  the  original  impetus 
that  brought  us  together  is  the  Middle  East, 
I  am  positive  that  we  will  be  reviewing  the 
whole  problem. 

Mr.  Braden:  One  more  question  on  de- 
tente. There  seems  to  be — as  you  are  going 
to  meet  with  Mr.  Gromyko,  the  NATO  alli- 
ance seems  to  be  leaning  a  little  on  both  ends, 
one  in  Portugal  and  one  in  Turkey.  Can  you 
prop  this  together?   Can  we? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Not  with  Mr.  Gro- 
myko [laughter].  We'll  have  to  do  our  best 
to  bring  it  together. 

Mr.  Braden:  What  is  your  opinion  right 
now,  how  do  you  judge? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  problem 
with  Turkey  is  a  self-inflicted  wound,  and 
we  are  now  talking  with  the  Congress  in 
order  to  work  out  what  I  hope  will  be  a  con- 
structive solution. 

Mr.  Braden:  You  mean  it  is  a  self-inflicted 
wound  by  this  country,  by  this  Congress? 

Secretary  Kissinger:    Yes. 

In  Portugal  it's  the  legacy  of  a  generation 
of  authoritarian  rule.  We  will  do  our  best 
to  be  helpful  there,  but  that  is  less  subject 
to  direct  American  influence. 

Mr.  Hindriks:    What  can  all  nations — and 


this  is,  in  effect,  my  last  question — to  touch 
a  little  bit  on  your  vision  for  the  future, 
what  can  all  nations,  in  fact,  do  for  the 
future  to  lessen  the  danger  of  war?  How  do 
you  see  what  is  growing  around  us? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  think  it  is 
necessary  first  to  bring  the  arms  race  under 
control.  This  is  why  we  have  made  major 
efforts  in  SALT  [Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks]  — 

Mr.  Hindriks:    The  SALT  agreement? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  is  right — the 
Vladivostok  agreement,  mutual  force  reduc- 
tion and  other  negotiations  on  the  limita- 
tions of  arms,  the  threshold  test  ban,  and  the 
whole  series  of  similar  measures. 

Secondly,  we  have  to  develop,  insofar  as 
we  can,  cooperative  relationships  with  the 
Communist  world  in  order  to  give  them  a 
stake  in  a  peaceful  world. 

Thirdly,  industrial  democracies  have  to  re- 
store their  vitality  so  that  their  weaknesses 
don't  carry  out  all  over  the  world. 

Those  will  be  the  major  objectives. 

Mr.  Hindriks:  Do  you  see  this  as  a  per- 
manent line  of  American  foreign  policy  for 
the  future? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  believe  that  the 
basic  principles  of  the  foreign  policy  that 
we  are  now  conducting  will  be  carried  out 
by  other  administrations. 

I  would  like  to  say  that,  whatever  noise 
is  going  on  in  the  United  States  right  now, 
it  is  my  profound  conviction  that  our  foreign 
policy  is  essentially  bipartisan. 

Mr.  Braden:    Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hindriks:  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Energy  and   International   Cooperation 


Address  by  Deputy  Secretary  Robert  S.  Ingersoll 


I  want  to  talk  about  energy  and  conserva- 
tion this  afternoon,  and  I  will  stress  two 
points.  The  first  is  that  this  nation  has  no 
choice  but  to  get  moving,  now,  on  a  national 
energy  effort.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait. 

The  second  point  is  that  we  have  a  sound 
strategy  for  meeting  the  challenge  of  energy. 
It  is  a  strategy  which  rests  on  two  pillars: 
National  unity  and  international  cooperation. 
We  are  doing  much  better  in  the  field  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  than  in  our  efforts 
to  forge  national  unity.  The  energy  crisis  of 
the  past  16  months  has  presented  our  country 
and  our  closest  allies  with  a  challenge  as  se- 
vere as  any  in  our  history.  The  basic  prem- 
ise of  our  era — the  progressive  betterment 
of  the  human  condition — is  founded  on  the 
sources  of  energy  which  have  enabled  man- 
kind to  begin  to  master  the  forces  of  nature. 
This  foundation  has  been  seriously  shaken. 
If  we  fail  to  take  steps  to  deal  with  this 
crisis,  our  ability  to  do  so  will  be  diminished 
as  our  dependence  on  Middle  East  oil  in- 
creases. 

The  damage  will  not  be  confined  to  econom- 
ics. In  an  increasingly  interdependent  world, 
widespread  inflation,  recession,  and  commod- 
ity shortages  could  lead  to  a  breakdown  in 
the  international  trading  system.  It  could 
fuel  frustration  and  destroy  political  sta- 
bility. Nations  could  turn  from  a  search  for 
moderate  solutions  to  radical  departures, 
from  cooperative  efforts  to  narrow  national- 
ism. 

We  are  now  at  a  crucial  point  in  our  efforts 


1  Made  before  a  combined  luncheon  of  the  Yale- 
Harvard-Princeton  Clubs  at  Washington  on  Feb.  13 
(text  from  press  release  64). 


to  cope  with  the  energy  crisis.  We  must 
recognize,  as  Secretary  Kissinger  observed 
last  week,  that : 

History  has  given  us  a  great  opportunity  dis- 
guised as  a  crisis.  A  determined  energy  policy  will 
not  only  ease  immediate  difficulties,  it  will  help 
restore  the  international  economy,  the  vitality  of  all 
the  major  industrial  democracies,  and  the  hopes  of 
mankind  for  a  just  and  prosperous  world. 

Most  of  the  press  comment  devoted  to 
the  Secretary's  energy  speech  on  February 
3  has  been  directed  at  a  single  point :  A  floor 
price  for  oil  to  insure  that  alternative  sources 
of  energy  are  not  rendered  uncompetitive 
by  imported  fuel  should  the  price  of  oil 
eventually  be  reduced.  Our  strategy  and  ac- 
complishments in  the  field  of  international 
cooperation  and  the  crying  necessity  for  a 
program  of  conservation  have  been  largely 
overlooked. 

Let  me  outline  briefly  what  we  have  done 
and  are  planning  to  do  internationally.  The 
most  important  vehicle  for  international 
cooperation  in  meeting  the  challenge  of 
energy  is  the  IEA — the  International  Energy 
Agency — an  organization  which  grew  out  of 
last  year's  Washington  Energy  Conference. 
In  less  than  a  year  the  18  participating 
countries  of  the  IEA  have  reached  agree- 
ment on  concrete,  significant  programs  to 
cope  with  the  energy  crisis.  We  and  our 
partners  in  the  IEA  have  been  following  a 
three-phase  strategy  to  gain  control  of  our 
energy  destiny  and  bring  us  to  the  point 
where  we  can  engage  the  producing  nations 
in  a  meaningful  dialogue. 

The  first  phase  has  been  to  protect  our- 
selves  against  future  emergencies   such  as 
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the  oil  embargo  of  1973.  This  task  essentially 
has  been  accomplished  by  an  unprecedented 
agreement  to  help  each  other  through  future 
crisis.  Each  participating  nation  is  committed 
to  build  an  emergency  stock  of  oil.  In  case 
of  embargo  each  nation  will  cut  its  consump- 
tion by  the  same  percentage  and  available 
oil  will  be  shared.  An  embargo  against  one 
will  be  an  embargo  against  all. 

The  other  potential  emergency  is  financial, 
and  the  industrialized  nations  have  also  acted 
to  meet  this  threat.  The  major  industrial 
nations  agreed  in  January  to  create  a  $25 
billion  solidarity  fund  for  mutual  support 
in  financial  crisis.  We  believe  Congress  and 
the  legislatures  of  other  consumer  nations 
will  recognize  the  crucial  nature  of  this 
agreement  and  take  steps  quickly  to  approve 
their  respective  contributions.  This  financial 
safety  net  will  provide  assistance  to  those 
hardest  hit  by  payments  deficits  and  safe- 
guard all  participants  against  shifts,  with- 
drawals, or  cutoffs  of  funds  by  the  producers. 

The  second  phase  of  our  strategy  is  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  improve  our  sup- 
ply and  demand  situation  in  world  oil  mar- 
kets. We  are  working  with  other  industrial 
countries  in  a  concerted  effort  to  reduce  en- 
ergy demand  and  to  stimulate  new  sources. 
Last  week's  decision  by  the  IEA  countries  to 
reduce  petroleum  imports  this  year  by  2  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  is  one  indication  that  we 
are  making  real  progress  on  this  point. 

Once  these  coordinated  programs  have 
been  completed,  we  will  be  ready  to  move 
into  the  third  stage  of  our  strategy :  a  serious 
dialogue  with  the  producing  nations  to  dis- 
cuss an  equitable  price,  market  structure, 
and  long-term  economic  relationships.  It  has 
long  been  clear  to  the  Administration  that 
no  solution  to  the  energy  problem  is  possible 
without  a  cooperative  dialogue  between  pro- 
ducers and  consumers.  It  has  also  been  clear 
that  no  dialogue  could  succeed  unless  the 
consumers  had  a  position  of  their  own.  We 
now  have  an  agreed  consumer  strategy  on 
the  financial  safety  net  and  a  common  ap- 
proach to  energy  conservation.  We  are  work- 
ing with  our  IEA  partners  to  develop  a  co- 
operative framework  to  accelerate  the  de- 
velopment   of    alternative    energy    sources. 


Hopefully,  agreement  on  this  element  can 
be  achieved  in  time  to  hold  a  preparatory 
meeting  with  producers  late  next  month. 

Consumers  must  cooperate,  but  they  must 
also  act  to  become  relevant  to  each  other's 
energy  needs.  That  is  why  we  have  proposed 
that  other  countries  match  one  for  one  our 
conservation  effort  of  1  million  barrels  a 
day  by  the  end  of  1975  and  begin  consider- 
ing objectives  for  1976-77  and  beyond.  That 
is  why  President  Ford  established  the  goal 
for  the  United  States  of  once  again  becoming 
a  net  energy  supplier  to  the  industrialized 
world  by  the  end  of  the  century.  This  effort, 
which  will  coincide  with  the  growing  de- 
pletion of  world  petroleum  resources,  will 
utilize  conventional  energy  sources  not  yet 
exploited  and  those  sources  still  in  the  re- 
search stage. 

In  our  effort  to  reduce  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil  and  accelerate  development  of 
new  energy  supplies  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries fortunately  have  major  energy  reserves 
which  have  not  yet  been  exploited.  North 
Sea  oil,  oil  and  gas  resources  in  Canadian 
frontier  areas,  German  coal,  underdeveloped 
coal  and  oil  deposits  in  the  United  States 
(such  as  Alaska  and  offshore),  and  nuclear 
power  in  all  countries  are  a  few  examples. 
Beyond  that  we  have  a  massive  potential 
for  development  of  synthetic  fuels,  fusion, 
breeder  reactors,  and  other  nonconventional 
energy  resources. 

It  is  our  hope  that  each  consumer  nation 
will  establish  similar  energy  development 
objectives  and  coordinate  them  in  the  IEA. 
These  new  energy  supplies  are  going  to  be 
relatively  expensive.  Eventually  some  of  them 
should  be  available  at  a  price  substantially 
below  the  current  world  oil  price.  But  with- 
out exception  they  will  be  higher  than  prices 
we  were  accustomed  to  pay  for  our  energy 
in  the  years  prior  to  1973.  Moreover,  they 
are  all  much  more  expensive  than  the  cost 
of  production  of  OPEC  [Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries]  oil. 

Our  international  strategy  must  also  rec- 
ognize that  the  industrialized  countries  have 
a  wide  disparity  in  energy  potential.  Some 
are  relatively  rich  in  the  conventional  fossil 
fuels  of  oil,  gas,  and  coal.  Others,  such  as 
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Japan,  lack  the  fossil  fuel  resources  which 
are  key  to  energy  self-sufficiency  over  the 
next  decade.  We  must  insure  that  consumer 
nations  poor  in  resources  are  given  a  direct 
stake  in  the  development  of  new  energy 
supplies  outside  of  their  own  countries. 

The  United  States  wants  the  International 
Energy  Agency  to  develop  procedures  which 
will  enable  its  members  to  participate  in,  and 
draw  upon,  each  other's  technological  in- 
novations. The  United  States  is  going  to  de- 
velop a  synthetic  fuel  capability  of  1  million 
barrels  a  day  by  1985.  IEA  countries  which 
provide  capital  or  technology  should  be  able 
to  call  on  this  output  in  proportion  to  their 
sharing  of  the  costs. 

Countries  such  as  the  United  States  must 
also  have  long-term  assurances  that  their 
investment  in  the  development  of  new  energy 
sources  does  not  unjustly  penalize  their  econ- 
omies by  locking  them  into  high-cost  energy. 
We  seek  to  prevent  any  future  drop  in  OPEC 
oil  prices  from  jeopardizing  our  investment 
in  additional  energy  sources.  We  are  there- 
fore proposing  a  floor  price  plan  or  some 
similar  mechanism  to  protect  investment  re- 
quired to  develop  new  sources  of  conventional 
fossil  fuels  and  nuclear  energy.  These  are 
the  sources  which  will  help  meet  our  energy 
requirements  over  the  next  decade.  The  tech- 
nology for  their  exploitation  already  exists, 
but  the  cost  of  exploitation  is  significantly 
higher  today  than  when  most  of  our  conven- 
tional sources  of  energy  were  brought  into 
production.  The  United  States  therefore  pro- 
posed at  last  week's  IEA  meeting  in  Paris 
that  a  synthetic  fuels  consortium  be  estab- 
lished to  enable  member  nations  to  develop 
cooperative  synthetic  energy  projects  such 
as  coal  gasification,  oil  shale,  and  tar  sands. 

We  also  suggested  an  energy  research 
and  development  consortium  for  joint  re- 
search efforts  and  pooled  technology  on  large- 
scale,  long-range,  capital-intensive  projects 
like  fusion  and  solar  power  where  the  poten- 
tial payoff  in  low-cost  energy  is  enormous. 
The  United  States  will  commit  $10  billion  to 
energy  research  over  the  next  five  years. 
We  are  prepared  to  spend  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  these  funds  in  joint  efforts  with  other 
IEA  countries. 


The  best  laid  international  plans,  however, 
will  be  of  no  avail  unless  we  can  do  what  is 
required  of  us  at  home.  We  cannot  ask  other 
major  consumers  to  reduce  their  consump- 
tion of  energy  unless  we  are  prepared  to  do 
so  and  to  take  the  lead  in  this  regard.  No 
one  is  going  to  do  it  for  us. 

Nor  can  we  expect  the  oil  producers  to 
respect  our  position  in  the  negotiations  ahead 
unless  we  launch  a  serious  effort  to  conserve 
energy  at  home.  There  are  legitimate  differ- 
ences about  tactics,  but  it  is  imperative  that 
a  comprehensive  program  of  conservation 
begin  now.  We  cannot  wait,  since  further 
delay  by  the  United  States  can  only  further 
convince  our  consumer  allies  and  the  pro- 
ducing states  that  our  leadership  on  conser- 
vation and  in  the  search  for  new  sources  of 
energy  is  wholly  lacking. 

There  are  two  essential  issues  in  the  energy 
crisis — price  and  assured  supply.  Both  are 
of  deep  concern  to  us.  But  ultimately,  the 
supply  of  energy,  our  economy's  lifeline,  is 
of  fundamental  importance.  Adjustment  to 
higher  energy  prices  is  a  painful  process 
which  can  affect  our  standard  of  living  and 
way  of  life,  but  it  can  be  done.  But  it  is 
inconceivable  to  me  that  the  economic  and 
military  security  of  our  nation  should  be- 
come contingent  on  the  decisions  of  a  few  oil 
producers  whether  to  continue  or  halt  our 
supply  of  oil. 

Secretary  Kissinger  signaled  this  concern 
in  his  address  to  the  National  Press  Club 
last  week.  Our  dependence  on  imported  oil 
increased  from  nil  in  1950  to  35  percent  in 
1973.  If  this  trend  is  permitted  to  continue, 
we  will  be  dependent  on  imported  oil  for 
fully  half  our  needs  in  the  1980's.  Let  us 
have  no  illusions  about  the  impact  of  such 
growing  dependence  on  the  security  and  pros- 
perity of  this  nation.  The  foundation  of  our 
political  and  military  strength  has  always 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  our  economy. 
An  oil  embargo  lasting  less  than  six  months 
at  its  worst  reduced  our  petroleum  imports 
by  15  percent  and  yet  created  severe  eco- 
nomic dislocations  in  this  country.  Imagine 
the  consequences  if  half  our  supply  was 
suddenly  denied. 

The  present  prospect  is  difficult  and  pain- 
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ful,  but  the  future  will  be  far  worse  unless 
we  take  prompt  remedial  action.  If  the  shock 
of  embargo,  the  resulting  economic  crisis, 
and  the  potential  for  future  interruptions  in 
our  supply  are  not  sufficient  to  compel  us  to 
action,  we  must  begin  to  ask  whether  this  na- 
tion still  has  the  will  to  preserve  its  strength 
and  independence.  The  decision  to  reverse 
the  trend  of  growing  dependence  can  only  be- 
come harder  as  we  become  increasingly  re- 
liant on  foreign  soui*ces  of  energy. 

The  time  for  action  on  conservation  has 
arrived.  In  the  next  few  weeks  we  must 
reach  agreement  on  a  comprehensive  national 
energy  program.  If  Congress  does  not  agree 
with  the  Administration's  program  then  it 
has  a  responsibility  to  set  forth  an  alterna- 
tive of  its  own. 

We  cannot  continue  to  attack  one  another. 
We  must  turn  our  efforts  to  attacking  the 
problem.  And  we  must  do  so  now. 


President  Ford's  News  Conference 
at  Topeka   February   1 1 

Following  are  excerpts  relating  to  foreign 
policy  from  the  transcript  of  a  news  confer- 
ence held  by  President  Ford  at  Topeka,  Kans., 
on  February  ll.1 

Q.  Mr.  President,  your  energy  and  eco- 
nomic concerns  will  go  down  the  drain  for 
naught  if  we  have  war  in  the  Middle  East. 
Coidd  you  please  give  us  your  latest  infor- 
mation on  Dr.  Kissinger's  negotiations  in 
the  Middle  East  and  whether  or  not  you 
think  there  is  the  possibility  of  a  quick 
settlement  in  the  wake  of  those  negotiations? 

President  Ford:  Mr.  Morgan,  [Ray  Mor- 
gan, Kansas  City  Star],  the  Secretary  of 
State  left  Sunday  night  for  a  most  impor- 
tant mission  in  the  Middle  East.  He  will  be 
gone  approximately  10  days,  visiting  a  num- 
ber of  Arab,  as  well  as  Israeli — and  he  will 


1  For  the  complete  transcript,  see  Weekly  Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents  dated  February 
17. 


be  more  or  less  on  an  exploratory  mission. 
We  believe  that  the  possibility  exists  for  a 
step-by-step  progress  in  the  Middle  East, 
but  no  one  can  be  certain  in  that  very  vola- 
tile and  very  difficult  area. 

The  Secretary  of  State  will  come  back, 
hopefully,  with  some  encouraging  news,  and 
then,  if  the  news  is  encouraging,  he  will 
probably  go  back  shortly  thereafter  for  what 
we  would  hope  would  be  a  settlement  on  a 
step-by-step  basis. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  unless  progress 
is  made,  there  is  a  very  serious  prospect  of 
another  war  in  the  Middle  East,  which,  if 
it  did  occur,  of  course  raises  the  possibility 
of  another  oil  embargo. 

I  would  hope  that  by  the  Secretary  of 
State's  efforts  that  we  can  make  this  prog- 
ress, avoiding  another  conflict  and  avoiding 
the  prospects  of  another  oil  embargo. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  my  full  back- 
ing. I  think  we  are  fortunate  to  have  a  per- 
son with  that  knowledge,  that  dedication, 
and  that  record  of  success.  So  I  am  an  op- 
timist; but  it  is  a  difficult  assignment,  and 
I  think  he  deserves  the  full  support  of  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress  because 
it  is  in  our  benefit  and  the  world  as  a  whole. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  your 
advance  planning  schedule  shows  a  tenta- 
tive visit  by  President  Thieu  [President 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam]  to  this  country  in  late  April.  Can  you 
tell  us  if  you  are  seriously  considering  such 
an  invitation,  and  why? 

President  Ford:  Well,  Mr.  Beckman  [Aldo 
Beckman,  Chicago  Tribune],  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  any  invitation.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  any  prospective  visit. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  inviting  Mr.  Thieu 
to  this  country? 

President  Ford:  I  really  had  not  thought 
of  it  and  I  know  of  no  prospective  visit. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  and  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger still  insisting  on  increased  aid  to  Viet- 
Nam,  South  Viet-Nam?  And  if  so,  why? 
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President  Ford:  Well,  the  United  States 
made  a  very  significant  contribution  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Unfortunately  and  tragic- 
ally, we  lost  some  55,000  American  lives, 
spent  literally  billions. 

The  South  Vietnamese  are  now  trying  to 
carry  on  on  their  own.  We  have  no  U.S. 
military  forces  there.  We  are  living  up  to 
the  Paris  accords.  The  last  Congress  author- 
ized $300  million  more  in  military  assistance 
for  South  Viet-Nam  on  the  basis  that  that 
would  give  them  sufficient  military  assist- 
ance so  that  they  could  fight  aggression  by 
North  Viet-Nam. 

I  am  convinced  that  $300  million  would 
give  to  the  South  Vietnamese  an  opportunity 
to  defend  themselves  against  aggression.  I 
strongly  believe  that  it  is  a  proper  recom- 
mendation to  the  Congress.  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  respond. 

Q.  But  woidd  you  accept  some  sort  of 
compromise  proposal  from  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  don't  think  the  way  you  do? 

President  Ford:  Well,  I  think  $300  million 
in  further  military  assistance  is  the  right 
answer  to  give  the  South  Vietnamese  the 
necessary  military  hardware  to  defend  them- 
selves. Anything  less  than  that  makes  their 
defense  of  their  country  less  effective,  and 
I  think  they  ought  to  be  given  enough  to  de- 
fend themselves.  And  $300  million,  accord- 
ing to  my  advisers,  is  the  minimum  for 
that  purpose. 


National  MIA  Awareness  Day 

A    PROCLAMATION1 

January  27,  1975,  marks  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Paris  Agreement  ending 
United  States  combat  involvement  in  Vietnam.  Al- 
though the  Agreement  contains  specific  obligations 
on  accounting  for  the  missing  and  the  return  of  the 
remains  of  the  dead,  the  communist  authorities  have 
failed  either  to  provide  this  information  or  to  follow 
through  on  the  return  of  the  remains  of  our  dead. 
Over  2400  Americans  are  still  unaccounted  for — 
some  900  of  them  still  listed  as  missing,  the  remain- 
der declared  dead  with  their  bodies  never  recovered. 
The  families  of  these  men  continue  to  live  with  the 
anguish  of  uncertainty  about  the  ultimate  fate  of 
these  loved  ones. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  designate 
Monday,  January  27,  1975,  as  National  MIA  Aware- 
ness Day,  dedicated  to  the  many  Americans  who 
remain  missing  or  unaccounted  for  in  Indochina, 
and  to  their  families.  I  call  upon  all  Americans  to 
join  in  voicing  once  again  the  clear,  continuing 
commitment  of  the  American  people  and  their  Gov- 
ernment to  seek  the  fullest  possible  accounting  for 
Americans  missing  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  return 
of  the  remains  of  those  who  died. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy-five,  and  of 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  one  hundred  ninety-ninth. 


Mt*U  *?.    &*/ 


1  No.  4342;  40  Fed.  Reg.  4115. 
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Prime  Minister  Zulfikar  Ali   Bhutto  of   Pakistan 
Visits  Washington 


Prime  Minister  Zulfikar  Ali  Bhutto  of  the 
Islamic  Republic  of  Pakistan  made  an  official 
visit  to  Washington  February  1^-7.  Follow- 
ing is  an  exchange  of  toasts  between  Presi- 
dent Ford  and  Prime  Minister  Bhutto  at  a 
White  House  dinner  on  February  5,  together 
with  the  text  of  a  joint  statement  issued  on 
February  7  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  visit. 


EXCHANGE   OF  TOASTS,   FEBRUARY  5 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  February  10 

President   Ford 

Mr.  Prime  Minister  and  Begum  Bhutto, 
and  our  distinguished  guests  from  Pakistan 
as  well  as  from  the  United  States:  We  are 
deeply  grateful  that  all  of  you  are  here,  and 
we  are  especially  thankful  that  the  distin- 
guished guests  have  come  to  our  great 
country. 

We  think  this  is  a  very  special  evening. 
We,  as  Americans,  have  the  honor  of  wel- 
coming a  true  friend  of  America,  the  head 
of  state  of  Pakistan,  to  our  Nation's  Capital, 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity this  morning  to  meet  with  the  Prime 
Minister.  We  had  a  fruitful,  beneficial,  and 
enjoyable  meeting  this  morning,  and  we  are 
delighted,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  to  have  you 
and  Begum  Bhutto  with  us  this  evening. 

We  are  also  especially  pleased  and  honored 
to  have  your  two  children — two  of  your 
four  children — with  us  on  this  occasion.   I 


think  it  is  interesting,  but  also  somewhat 
unique,  that  your  children  are  going  to  school 
in  our  great  country,  and  we  are  delighted 
to  have  them,  and  we  hope  that  they  have 
enjoyed  themselves  and  are  enjoying  them- 
selves. We  are  not  only  pleased  but  honored 
that  they  are  with  us  in  the  United  States 
for  this  experience. 

It  is,  I  think,  particularly  noteworthy,  Mr. 
Prime  Minister,  that  you  and  Begum  Bhutto 
are  here  and  that  she  has  particularly  joined 
you  in  this  visit  as  she  has  joined  you  on 
previous  occasions  working  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  your  people  in  your  country.  And 
I  compliment  her  as  well  as  yourself  for  these 
efforts. 

The  world  knows,  Mr.  Prime  Minister, 
that  the  burdens  of  leadership  fell  on  you  at 
a  time  in  the  history  of  Pakistan  which  was 
one  of  the  most  critical  and  the  most  serious 
in  the  history  of  your  country. 

But  with  confidence  and  great  determina- 
tion, you  have  guided  your  nation  through  a 
period,  an  era,  of  peace  and  reconciliation. 
Your  accomplishments,  as  well  as  your 
courage,  I  think,  have  received  the  highest 
praise,  both  within  your  country  and  without. 

Our  first  official  meeting  represents  an- 
other link  in  the  chain  of  a  much  longer 
association  between  the  leaders  and  the 
peoples  of  Pakistan  and  the  United  States. 
And  we  want  to  maintain  and  to  strengthen 
that  relationship  and  that  friendship  that 
has  been  most  important  between  your  coun- 
try and  ours. 

The  talks  that  we  had  this  morning,  I 
think,  helped  to  strengthen  and  to  broaden 
that  relationship. 
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As  we  know,  peace  in  the  world  depends 
upon  peace  in  its  various  parts.  Your  leader- 
ship, Mr.  Prime  Minister,  has  enabled  Paki- 
stan to  move  forward  with  India  toward 
achieving  peace  in  that  very  important  area 
of  the  world. 

I  am  tremendously  impressed  by  the  efforts 
that  you  are  promoting  in  economic  and 
agricultural  development  for  Pakistan  de- 
spite the  serious  problems  posed,  as  we  all 
know,  by  the  rapid  rise  of  price  levels  for 
essential  goods  in  your  country. 

And  as  you  persevere,  Mr.  Prime  Minister, 
persevere  in  your  task,  you  may  be  sure  that 
this  government  regards  the  sovereignty  and 
the  territorial  integrity  of  a  strong,  secure, 
and  prosperous  Pakistan  as  a  fundamental 
element  in  maintaining  regional  and  world 
peace. 

So,  if  I  might,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  let 
me  propose  a  toast  to  you,  Prime  Minister 
and  Begum  Bhutto,  to  the  ideals  and  to  the 
hopes  they  personify  so  very  well,  and  to 
further  strengthening  of  our  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  To  Prime  Minister 
and  Begum  Bhutto. 

Prime   Minister   Bhutto 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Ford,  distinguished 
friends :  At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  my  companions — those  who  have  come 
with  me  from  Pakistan — on  their  behalf  and 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  my  country  and 
on  my  own  behalf,  we  would  like  to  thank 
you,  Mr.  President,  and  your  government 
for  the  very  warm  and  generous  hospitality 
which  you  have  extended  to  us. 

I  have  been  here  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
and  each  occasion  has  been  a  memorable  one 
because  it  has  been  a  journey  to  the  capital 
of  a  great  power,  a  superpower,  a  power  to 
reckon  with,  a  power  which  has  a  role  to 
play  in  the  tranquilization  of  the  world 
situation  and  has  exercised  a  formidable  in- 
fluence on  men  and  matters  for  a  very  long 
period  of  time. 

Here  at  this  table  we  had  the  honor  of 


having  a  very  congenial  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Ford  and  the  very  dangerous  man 
sitting  on  my  right  [columnist  Art  Buch- 
wald].  [Laughter.] 

He  told  us  that  this  evening  he  came  to 
the  White  House  in  a  taxi,  so  that  reminded 
me  of  one  occasion  during  my  many  visits 
to  your  great  capital,  and  it  was  in  1985. 
President  Ayub  was  then  in  charge  of  the 
destiny  of  our  country,  and  we  had  pro- 
longed discussions  with  President  Johnson. 
And  the  discussions  went  well,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  left  the  room  a  little  depressed. 
So  I  and  some  of  my  companions  went  to  all 
the  nightclubs  in  Washington.  [Laughter.] 
And  when  we  left  the  last  place,  we  told  the 
taxi  driver,  "Take  us  to  Blair  House."  He 
said,  "Are  you  kidding?"   [Laughter.] 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  warmly  cherish  our 
friendship  and  our  association  with  the  great 
American  people. 

As  I  told  you  this  morning,  Mr.  President, 
the  vitality  and  the  energy  of  the  American 
people  have  impressed  us  very  much  and  has 
impressed  the  world  at  large. 

I  have  often  thought  of  your  great  values. 
I  might  be  wrong,  but  I  feel  that  it  lies  in 
your  institutions  and  it  lies  in  the  leadership 
that  the  American  Government  has  given  to 
its  own  people  and  to  the  world  at  large  at 
critical  times. 

These  are  critical  times,  and  you  have 
been  summoned  by  destiny  to  take  charge 
of  the  affairs  of  your  country  at  a  time 
when  the  world  stands  at  the  watershed. 
And  many  of  your  decisions  might  make  or 
mar  the  course  of  events. 

We  feel  that  with  your  vision  and  with  the 
very  able  lieutenants  that  you  have,  espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  that  you 
will  overcome  one  challenge  after  another 
and  promote  the  cause  of  peace  and  good 
will. 

There  are  problems  which  confront  you 
internally.  There  are  problems  which  con- 
front you  in  the  world  outside.  The  Middle 
East,  Europe,  your  efforts  to  promote  a 
detente,  your  dialogue  with  China — all  this 
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the  world  watches.  Every  step  you  take  is 
observed.  And  so  we  hope,  with  the  passage 
of  time,  we  will  turn  the  corner,  all  of  us 
put  together — the  whole  world. 

You  will  make  a  very  major  contribution, 
but  whatever  little  contribution — small,  in- 
significant— underdeveloped  countries  like 
ours  can  make,  we  would  all  be  happy  to 
see  a  happier  world. 

And  I  can  assure  you  that  on  our  part  we 
will  try  to  promote  peace  and  consolidate 
the  tissues  of  peace.  We  would  not  like  to 
add  tension  to  tension.  We  would  not  like  to 
aggravate  the  situation  in  our  own  region. 
And  the  world  at  large  can  move  forward 
to  a  situation  where  our  children,  at  least, 
will  feel  more  secure  and  happier,  and  they 
will  admire  the  role  that  this  present  gen- 
eration made  to  achieve  that  noble  end. 

This  is  a  beautiful  world,  and  we  must 
preserve  its  beauty.  Future  generations 
should  not  say  that,  like  Shelley,  the  super- 
powers found  an  Ozymandias.  They  should 
say  that  the  superpowers,  with  bravery  and 
with  vision  and  with  courage,  reckoned  with 
the  problems  and  overcame  them. 

We  know  that  you  have  the  capacity  and 
the  material  and  the  ability  to  do  so,  and  we 
leave  your  shores  feeling  more  reassured 
with  the  measures  that  you  have  taken  to 
promote  those  Olympian  ends. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  our  gratitude  to  you,  to  your  Sec- 
retary of  State,  to  your  colleagues  here,  to 
the  Senators  we  met  today,  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  problems  that  we  face  and 
for  their  objective  appreciation  of  our  diffi- 
culties. This  has  been  a  fruitful  and  a  con- 
structive visit. 

I  better  not  say  more  than  that,  because 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  told  me  that 
you  must  be  very  careful  of  what  you  say. 
[Laughter.] 

So,  I  would  like  everyone  to  join  me  in 
a  toast  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  Mrs.  Ford,  to  the  great  American  people, 
and  to  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  the 
consolidation  of  world  peace.  Mr.  President. 


TEXT  OF  JOINT  STATEMENT,   FEBRUARY  7 

White   House   press   release   dated   February   7 

Joint  Statement  on  the  Occasion  of  Pakistani 
Prime  Minister  Zulfikar  Ali  Bhutto's  Visit 
to  Washington 

President  Ford  and  Prime  Minister  Bhutto  held 
cordial  and  useful  discussions  during  the  Prime 
Minister's  visit  to  Washington  February  4-7.  They 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  establish  a  personal 
relationship  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  under- 
standing which  has  traditionally  existed  between 
leaders  of  the  two  countries.  The  President  and  the 
Prime  Minister  stressed  their  commitment  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  close  ties  which  have  been 
maintained  between  the  United  States  and  Pakistan 
for  many  years. 

The  two  leaders  discussed  the  important  interna- 
tional political  developments  of  the  past  eighteen 
months  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  significant 
steps  taken  in  furthering  international  detente,  the 
vital  efforts  to  secure  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  proposals  to  increase  coopera- 
tion between  developing  and  developed  countries. 

They  also  reviewed  the  important  steps  taken  to 
bring  about  more  normal  relations  among  the  na- 
tions of  South  Asia.  The  Prime  Minister  expressed 
Pakistan's  determination  to  continue  to  play  a  con- 
structive role  in  the  search  for  peaceful  solutions 
to  regional  disputes,  so  as  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  durable  peace  in  the  Subcontinent.  Presi- 
dent Ford  assured  the  Prime  Minister  that  support 
for  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Pakistan  remains  an  enduring  principle  of  American 
foreign  policy.  The  two  leaders  also  discussed  their 
mutual  security  concerns  in  the  context  of  the 
commitment  of  their  Governments  to  the  strength- 
ening of  regional  and  world  peace. 

President  Ford  expressed  his  deep  sympathy  over 
the  loss  of  life  resulting  from  the  devastating 
earthquake  which  recently  struck  northern  Paki- 
stan. The  Prime  Minister  expressed  his  appreciation 
for  the  contributions  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment toward  the  relief  efforts  now  underway. 

The  Prime  Minister  discussed  the  serious  short- 
fall experienced  by  Pakistan  in  foodgrain  produc- 
tion in  recent  months.  He  noted  his  concern  with 
drought  conditions  which  persist  throughout  the 
wheat-producing  areas,  a  problem  which  has  been 
accentuated  by  the  unexpected  delay  in  commission- 
ing the  Tarbela  Dam.  He  noted,  in  this  regard,  his 
appreciation  for  the  substantial  assistance  rendered 
Pakistan  under  the  PL  480  program  during  the  past 
several  years.  President  Ford  told  the  Prime  Min- 
ister that  the  United  States  Government  was  pleased 
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to  be  able  to  offer  300,000  tons  of  wheat  under 
PL  480  Title  I  for  immediate  delivery,  in  addition 
to  the  100,000  tons  already  made  available  during 
this  fiscal  year.  The  President  assured  the  Prime 
Minister  that  Pakistan's  needs  would  continue  to 
receive  priority  consideration  in  determining  addi- 
tional allocations  this  year  and  next. 

The  two  leaders  also  reviewed  economic  coopera- 
tion between  the  two  countries.  Prime  Minister 
Bhutto  described  the  important  economic  develop- 
ment programs  now  underway  in  Pakistan,  includ- 
ing the  high  priorities  placed  on  agricultural  de- 
velopment and  population  planning — areas  in  which 
assistance  from  the  United  States  and  other  donors 
has  made  a  valuable  contribution.  President  Ford 
pledged  continued  priority  attention  to  Pakistan's 
development  assistance  requirements. 

Prime  Minister  Bhutto  renewed  his  invitation  to 
President  Ford  to  visit  Pakistan.  President  Ford 
expressed  his  warm  appreciation  for  this  invitation 
and  reiterated  his  hope  that  the  visit  would  be 
possible  later  this  year. 


U.S.  and  Canadian  Officials  Discuss 
West  Coast  Tanker  Traffic 

Joint  Statement,  January  17 

Press  release  20  dated  January  20 

U.S.  and  Canadian  officials  met  in  Wash- 
ington on  January  17  to  discuss  mutual  prob- 
lems related  to  the  expected  increase  in  oil 
transport  and  refining  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Central  to  these  discussions  was  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  assure  that  marine  transit 
and  refining  of  oil  in  the  Puget  Sound/ 
Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  area  can  be  accom- 
plished in  the  most  environmentally  respon- 
sible fashion.  The  two  sides  expressed  their 
satisfaction  at  the  progress  being  made  in 
bilateral  efforts  to  ensure  the  protection  of 
the  environment  of  the  area. 

U.S.  and  Canadian  officials  reviewed  the 
status  of  plans  for  joint  vessel  traffic  man- 
agement systems  in  the  Puget  Sound/Juan 
de  Fuca  area.  It  was  announced  that  a  vol- 
untary traffic  separation  plan  will  go  into 
effect  on  March  1,  1975.  The  system  was 
developed  and  implemented  jointly  by  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Officials  also  dis- 
cussed proposed  offshore  routes  to  be  used 


by  tankers  from  Alaska  to  west  coast  ports. 

U.S.  officials  tabled  at  the  meeting  a  draft 
report  on  present  and  proposed  U.S.  scien- 
tific investigations  in  the  Juan  de  Fuca/ 
Puget  Sound  area.  Canadian  officials  had 
tabled  a  similar  report  at  the  committee's 
previous  meeting  in  Ottawa.  It  was  agreed 
that  technical  representatives  of  both  gov- 
ernments would  review  and  assess  the  com- 
patibility of  existing  research  programs  in 
both  countries  and  that  the  committee  would 
make  recommendations  to  the  governments 
early  this  spring  on  priorities  and  joint  co- 
ordination of  research  activities. 

Officials  also  discussed  questions  relating 
to  liability  and  compensation  for  oil  spills. 
Both  sides  undertook  to  provide  detailed 
responses  in  the  near  future  to  questions 
regarding  relevant  domestic  legislation.  U.S. 
officials  noted  that  further  legislation  affect- 
ing this  field  may  soon  be  introduced  in  the 
Congress. 

A  State  of  Washington  study  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  offshore  petroleum 
transfer  facilities  in  the  state's  coastal 
waters  was  described  in  detail  at  the  meet- 
ing. The  study  outlines  several  possible  alter- 
natives to  tanker  traffic  into  Puget  Sound 
including  terminals  at  or  near  Port  Angeles, 
Washington  on  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 
The  representative  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington also  raised  a  number  of  alternatives 
to  avoid  increased  oil  tanker  traffic. 

U.S.  officials  inquired  about  the  status  of 
Canadian  plans  for  additional  oil  refining 
capacity  in  British  Columbia.  Canadian  offi- 
cials stated  that  consideration  of  any  expan- 
sion of  refinery  capacity  is  at  an  early  stage. 
In  any  event,  the  expanded  facilities  under 
consideration  are  expected  to  be  supplied  by 
pipeline  and  therefore  should  be  fully  com- 
patible with  the  present  bilateral  effort  to 
protect  the  marine  environment  in  the  re- 
gion. U.S.  officials  also  noted  that  increased 
shortfalls  of  Canadian  natural  gas  and  crude 
oil  increased  the  requirements  for  tanker 
traffic  to  meet  U.S.  regional  energy  require- 
ments. 

Examination  of  the  technical  aspects  of 
these   problems   will   continue   between   the 
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agencies  concerned.  The  agencies  repre- 
sented on  the  American  side  were  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Interior,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  State  of 
Washington.  On  the  Canadian  side,  the  De- 
partments of  External  Affairs,  Environment, 
Energy,  Mines  and  Resources,  Finance  and 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia  were  rep- 
resented. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign   Policy 

93d   Congress,   2d   Session 

United  States  Caribbean  Policy — Part  I.  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
September  19-21,  1973.  107  pp. 

South  Asia,  1974:  Political,  Economic,  and  Agricul- 
tural Challenges.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  September  19-24, 
1974.  216  pp. 

Malthus  and  America.  A  Report  About  Food  and 
People  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Department  Oper- 
ations of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
October  1974.  17  pp. 

Our  Commitments  in  Asia.  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the 
House  Committee  en  Foreign  Affairs.  March  13- 
October  2,  1974.  274  pp. 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
Policy  and  Scientific  Developments  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  September  24- 
October  3,  1974.  241  pp. 

Crisis  on  Cyprus:  1974.  A  study  mission  report  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  Subcommittee  to  Investi- 
gate Problems  Connected  with  Refugees  and  Es- 
capees of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
October  14,  1974.  116  pp. 

To  Facilitate  the  Entry  Into  Foreign  Ports  of 
United  States  Nuclear  Warships.  Report  to  ac- 
company H.J.  Res.  1161.  H.  Rept.  93-1467.  Octo- 
ber 16,  1974.    8  pp. 

Export-Import  Bank  Act  Amendments.  Conference 
report  to  accompany  H.R.  15977.  H.  Rept.  93-1582. 
December  12,  1974.  12  pp. 


President  Ford  Establishes  Committee 
on   Illegal  Aliens 

Folloiving  is  a  memorandum  dated  Jan- 
uary 6  from  President  Ford  to  members  of 
the  Domestic  Council. 

White   House   press    release   dated   January   6 

JANUARY    6,     1975. 

Memorandum  for:    The  Domestic  Council 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Secretary  of  Commerce 

Secretary  of  Labor 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education   and  Welfare 

Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Secretary  of  Transportation 

Assistant  to  the   President   Baroody 

Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

Chairman,  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

Chairman,  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 

Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection 

Agency 
Director,  ACTION 

Subject:     Domestic  Council  Committee  on 
Illegal  Aliens 

I  am  today  establishing  a  new  Domestic 
Council  Committee  on  Illegal  Aliens.  This 
Committee  will  develop,  coordinate  and  pre- 
sent to  me  policy  issues  that  cut  across 
agency  lines  to  provide  better  programs  for 
dealing  with  this  National  problem.  The 
Attorney  General  will  serve  as  the  Chairman 
of  this  Committee.  The  membership  of  the 
Committee  will  consist  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Assistant  to  the 
President  Baroody  [William  J.  Baroody, 
Jr.],  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
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Promoting  a  New  Spirit  of  Constructive  Compromise 
in  the  United  Nations 


Address  by  John  Scali 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  1 


At  the  opening  of  this  decade  we  Ameri- 
cans had  already  started  to  think  of  our- 
selves as  a  nation  in  perpetual  crisis.  And 
today  our  world  still  seems  to  be  changing 
too  fast  for  comfort.  Our  children  come  home 
from  school  with  some  curious  ideas  and 
sometimes  behave  in  ways  that  are  difficult 
to  understand.  Many  of  our  most  cherished 
values  and  ideals  have  been  questioned,  ana- 
lyzed, and  assaulted.  Our  "sweet  land  of  lib- 
erty" has  become  a  sweet  land  of  liberation 
movements.  Women's  lib  was  one  of  these, 
and  adjustment  didn't  always  come  easy. 
These  social  problems  are  real,  important, 
and  continuing. 

In  the  international  arena,  new,  unex- 
pected problems  have  erupted  to  challenge 
us  even  as  we  seek  answers  to  the  old  ones. 
The  painful  memory  of  Viet-Nam  is  reviving 
at  the  same  time  trouble  spots  like  the 
Middle  East  and  Cyprus  threaten  the  peace 
of  the  world.  New  crises  of  food  and  energy 
were  only  prophecies  a  few  years  ago.  Today 
they  are  realities  and  have  sent  shock  waves 
through  the  economies  of  the  world.  In  the 
last  12  months  alone,  $60  billion  in  surplus 
oil  revenues  have  poured  into  the  treasuries 
of  oil-producing  countries  under  the  label 
of  petrodollars.  This  economic  earthquake 
has  coincided  with  drought,  food  shortages, 
and  crop  failures  in  many  areas  of  the  world. 
Along  with  this  have  come  sharply  increased 


1  Made  before  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Jan.  29  (text 
from  USUN  press  release  6/corr.l  dated  Jan.  28). 


inflation  and  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries. 

This  unnerving  combination  of  economic 
and  political  developments  has  led  some  to 
advocate  a  new  economic  order  for  the  world 
and  related  changes  in  the  old  political  order. 

Nowhere  has  the  cry  for  a  new  economic 
and  political  order  in  this  world  of  growing 
interdependence  been  louder  than  in  the 
forums  of  the  United  Nations.  The  glass 
palace  of  the  United  Nations  is  sometimes 
a  distorted  mirror.  Generally,  however,  it 
reflects  all  too  clearly  the  stresses  and 
strains,  the  frustrations  and  the  crises,  of 
the  entire  world  community. 

In  its  brief  28-year  history,  the  United 
Nations  ranks  as  still  too  modest  an  element 
in  the  world  community  to  warrant  the 
blame  for  developments  it  did  not  cause  and 
cannot  magically  dispel.  Nevertheless,  among 
our  other  frustrations,  the  shortcomings 
and  failings  of  the  United  Nations  have  re- 
cently attracted  more  attention  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past  decade.  Statesmen,  public 
opinion  leaders,  and  mass  communications 
media  have  found  much  to  criticize  in  the 
United  Nations  during  the  past  year.  Some 
of  this  criticism  has  been  exaggerated.  Some 
of  it  has  been  unjust.  But  much  of  it,  I 
submit,  has  been  well  deserved. 

Supporters  of  the  United  Nations  are  al- 
ways quick  to  point  out  that  while  this  or- 
ganization's occasional  failings  receive  wide- 
spread press  and  public  attention,  its  many 
solid  accomplishments  go  largely  unnoticed. 
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Basically,  I  agree.  I  know  that  whenever  I 
criticize  the  United  Nations,  I  may  add  to 
this  problem  for  the  short  term.  I  also  know, 
however,  that  one  cannot  improve  an  insti- 
tution by  talking  only  about  its  strong 
points.  One  must  give  credit  where  it  is  due 
— as  I  hope  I  have — but  only  a  frank  and 
open  discussion  of  an  organization's  weak- 
nesses can  help  to  correct  them. 

The  mounting  criticism  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  this  country  reflects  a  number  of 
real  concerns  and  poses  some  legitimate 
questions.  In  my  view,  those  who  dismiss  the 
new  criticism  of  the  United  Nations  as  com- 
plaints from  fair-weather  friends  or  dis- 
guised enemies  seriously  misread  the  mood 
of  the  American  people.  I  continue  to  be  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  United  Nations.  I 
also  believe  that  it  can  benefit  from  con- 
structive, reasoned  criticism.  The  United 
Nations  is  strong  enough  to  withstand  such 
criticism,  it  is  flexible  enough  to  profit  from 
it,  and  it  is  important  enough  to  justify  it. 

Widespread  Desire  for  Greater  Dialogue 

Last  month  I  spoke  to  the  General  As- 
sembly about  a  series  of  recent  U.N.  deci- 
sions which  increasingly  disturbed  the  U.S. 
Government.  I  deplored  several  actions  by 
the  Assembly  which  tended  to  inflame  some 
of  the  world's  most  sensitive  problems 
rather  than  help  solve  them.  On  highly  emo- 
tional issues  like  the  invitation  to  Yasir 
Arafat  to  speak  before  the  General  Assem- 
bly, the  suspension  of  South  Africa,  and  the 
current  world  economic  situation,  it  is  our 
view  that  the  Assembly  had  adopted  enor- 
mously controversial,  partisan  resolutions. 
Worse  still,  the  majority  bloc  which  passed 
these  resolutions  appeared  willing  to  pursue 
their  objectives  in  violation  of  the  traditions 
and  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Consti- 
tutionalism went  out  the  window  while  the 
Assembly  voted  to  exclude  South  Africa.  On 
some  issues  majorities  seemed  to  forget  that 
in  a  democracy  a  majority  cannot  safely 
push  a  minority  too  far. 

My  statement  to  the  Assembly  coincided 
with    those    of    several    Western    European 
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representatives  who  expressed  concerns  very 
similar  to  our  own.  Delegates  from  the  Third 
World  seemed  surprised  by  this  serious  new 
criticism,  but  they  quickly  regrouped  to  re- 
spond. 

Eventually  delegates  from  50  member 
states  representing  all  shades  of  world  opin- 
ion rose  to  express  their  government's  views 
in  what  developed  into  a  "great  debate." 
Some  speakers  agreed  with  us  while  others 
did  not.  The  exchange  of  views  was  vigor- 
ous, forthright,  but  generally  without  ran- 
cor. For  several  days  the  Assembly  thus 
found  itself  engaged  in  a  thoughtful  and  un- 
precedented examination  of  its  future  and 
that  of  the  U.N.  system.  I  am  proud  the 
United  States  was  able  to  stimulate  this 
long-overdue  debate. 

Despite  the  wide  range  of  opinion  ex- 
pressed, there  was  general  agreement  on  the 
proposition  that  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  United  Nations  is  to  harmonize  conflict- 
ing views,  as  the  charter  says,  and  to  pro- 
mote orderly  change.  The  wealthier  nations 
naturally  tended  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
order.  The  Third  World  understandably 
placed  its  priority  on  the  need  for  rapid 
change.  Opinion  in  the  Assembly  certainly 
varied,  but  on  this  central  issue  the  differ- 
ence was  one  of  degree,  not  of  principle. 

During  this  debate,  all  speakers  seemed 
to  agree  that  the  United  Nations  functioned 
best  through  dialogue  and  negotiation.  Com- 
ing at  the  end  of  an  Assembly  session 
marked  by  heightened  confrontation,  this 
widespread  desire  for  greater  dialogue  was 
welcome.  It  was  a  welcome  sign  that  others, 
too,  realized  that  we  were  headed  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

In  a  farewell  press  conference  as  the  As- 
sembly ended,  this  year's  Assembly  Presi- 
dent, Algerian  Foreign  Minister  [Abdelaziz] 
Bouteflika,  added  his  voice  to  those  calling 
for  more  dialogue  between  the  Third  World 
and  older  member  nations.  I  share  his  wish, 
and  I  am  genuinely  pleased  that  my  remarks 
of  December  6  helped  open  the  door  to  a 
greater  and  franker  exchange  within  the 
Assembly.  I  intend  in  the  coming  months  to 
do  whatever  I  can  to  build  on  and  enlarge  the 
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scope  of  this  two-way  exchange.  The  time 
has  come  to  create  a  new  spirit  of  construc- 
tive compromise  in  the  United  Nations.  To 
do  so,  there  will  need  to  be  less  emphasis  on 
rounding  up  bloc  votes  and  more  on  accom- 
modation and  conciliation. 

In  the  weeks  ahead  we  will  consult  inten- 
sively with  those  expressing  different  as  well 
as  similar  viewpoints.  If  such  consultations 
are  to  be  worthwhile,  however,  there  must 
be  a  genuine  dialogue.  There  must  be  a  readi- 
ness to  move  from  the  initial  position  each 
side  expresses.  It  is  time  we  begin  to  talk 
to  one  another  instead  of  at  one  another. 

On  too  many  occasions,  negotiations  with 
the  dominant  Third  World  group  of  countries 
have  not  involved  a  sufficient  degree  of  this 
necessary  give-and-take.  On  many  important 
issues  the  initial  position  of  the  Third  World 
countries  often  turned  out  to  be  their  final 
position.  Failure  to  accept  their  unchanging 
stand  was  often  regarded  as  a  stubborn  re- 
fusal to  acknowledge  how  the  world  has 
changed.  This  created  more  confrontation 
than  conciliation. 

Accomplishments  of  the  United  Nations 

Although  I  have  in  my  remarks  today 
focused  on  some  areas  where  we  seek  im- 
provement of  the  United  Nations,  it  is  only 
fair  that  I  note  that  in  many  ways  the  or- 
ganization has  moved  effectively,  considering 
our  complicated  world. 

It  is  worth  remembering,  for  instance, 
that  the  same  recent  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  which  adopted  decisions  which 
alarmed  the  United  States  also  approved  the 
recommendations  of  the  recent  World  Food 
Conference  in  Rome  and  of  the  World  Popu- 
lation Conference  in  Bucharest.  In  so  doing, 
the  Assembly  flexibly  responded  to  world- 
wide demands  for  action  on  two  issues  fun- 
damental to  man's  future  on  this  planet. 

This  same  session  of  the  Assembly  took 
a  number  of  other  steps  strongly  supported 
by  the  United  States.  These  included  meas- 
ures to  strengthen  the  U.N.'s  facilities  for 
disaster  relief,  to  improve  the  status  of 
women,  and   to  encourage  greater  interna- 


tional cooperation  in  locating  soldiers  miss- 
ing in  action.  These  programs  join  with  U.N. 
efforts  to  control  narcotics,  protect  the  en- 
vironment, determine  who  owns  the  wealth 
in  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

This  same  session  provided  funds  for  and 
renewed  the  mandate  of  U.N.  peacekeeping 
forces  in  the  Middle  East.  After  lengthy  de- 
bate, it  rejected  ill-advised  one-sided  resolu- 
tions on  Cambodia  and  Korea. 

Even  as  press  and  public  attention  is  irre- 
sistibly drawn  to  the  verbal  battle  in  the 
General  Assembly,  dedicated  international 
civil  servants  are  engaged  in  productive  and 
vitally  important  U.N.  work  in  fields  such  as 
health,  child  care,  food,  disaster  relief, 
human  rights,  and  economic  development. 
My  colleague  and  friend  Patricia  Hutar 
[U.S.  Representative  on  the  U.N.  Commis- 
sion on  the  Status  of  Women]  spoke  to  you 
this  morning  about  the  pioneering  efforts  in 
the  United  Nations  to  improve  the  status  of 
women. 

Let  me,  from  my  own  experience,  add 
still  one  more  example  of  how  quickly  and 
effectively  the  United  Nations  can  act,  par- 
ticularly in  a  crisis. 

In  October  of  1973,  at  the  height  of  the 
Yom  Kippur  war  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
Security  Council  agreed  to  establish  a  new 
U.N.  Emergency  Force  to  help  restore  the 
peace.  Within  just  a  few  hours  of  that  deci- 
sion, the  first  contingents  of  U.N.  troops  be- 
gan arriving  on  the  Sinai  battlefront.  They 
moved  quickly  into  the  midst  of  the  fighting 
to  separate  the  combatants.  Within  a  few 
days  this  Force  had  brought  about  the  cease- 
fire which  was  an  indispensable  prelude  to 
negotiation.  This  cease-fire  remains  in  effect 
today. 

This  delicate  and  dangerous  task  required 
cooperation,  courage,  discipline,  and  the  kind 
of  experience  in  peacekeeping  which  only  the 
United  Nations  has.  Can  you  imagine  the 
time,  the  effort,  and  additional  crises  that 
would  have  been  necessary  to  create  any- 
thing resembling  this  impartial  Force  if  the 
United  Nations  had  not  existed,  ready  to  act 
as  the  respected  emergency  peacekeeper  of 
the  world?  Indeed,  could  such  a  force  have 
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been  created  in  time  if  the  United  Nations 
did  not  exist?  The  visible  success  of  the  blue- 
helmeted  troops  in  the  Middle  East  reflects 
highly  not  only  on  these  officers  and  men 
who  serve  but  also  on  the  U.N.  Secretariat 
in  New  York,  which  so  effectively  organizes, 
directs,  and  maintains  them  in  place. 

Solutions  Through  Cooperation 

I  began  my  remarks  by  noting  that  there 
has  been  a  growing  criticism  of  the  United 
Nations  in  this  country.  I  also  said  that 
much  of  this  criticism  is  justified.  The  ques- 
tion is,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

I  do  not  have  any  pat  answers  to  this 
question.  Our  government  is  reviewing  our 
policies  toward  the  United  Nations.  I  hope 
that  through  this  review  we  can  develop 
some  new  approaches  to  these  difficult  is- 
sues. I  cannot  forecast  the  results.  I  slart 
out  with  the  premise  that  you  do  not  solve 
a  problem  by  walking  away  from  it.  Frank 
criticism  can  help  curb  irresponsible  be- 
havior, but  it  must  be  combined  with  re- 
sponsible, imaginative  leadership  if  it  is  to 
have  a  positive  impact  on  our  search  for 
peace  and  a  better  world. 

In  an  organization  of  138  member  nations, 
the  United  States  cannot  expect  to  prevail 
on  every  issue,  regardless  of  our  power  and 
position.  But  as  long  as  we  press  our  views 
vigorously,  while  recognizing  we  do  not 
possess  a  monopoly  of  the  world's  wisdom, 
the  result  eventually  can  be  an  acceptable 
compromise  of  conflicting  views. 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  when  the 
United  Nations  acts  contrary  to  U.S.  inter- 
ests, we  should  simply  turn  our  back  upon 
it  or  even  withdraw.  I  am  not  one  of  these. 

Without  the  United  States,  the  United 
Nations  would  persist.  Only  it  would  be 
worse,  not  better.  If  we  could  erase  the 
United  Nations  from  the  pages  of  history — 
and  we  cannot — there  would  inevitably  be  a 
new  organization,  because  interdependence 
is  an  incontrovertible  fact  of  our  times.  It 
is  growing  rather  than  lessening.  It  means 
that  the  United  States  cannot  advance  its 
own  interests  single-handedly,   but  only   in 


concert  with  other  nations,  because  the  solu- 
tions demand  action  by  the  United  States 
and  others  working  together. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger,  whose 
diplomatic  achievements  have  eased  tensions 
around  the  world,  sketched  the  dimensions 
of  the  problems  confronting  us  in  these 
words  in  an  interview  January  16: 

.  .  .  one  of  the  central  facts  of  our  period  is  that 
more  than  100  nations  have  come  into  being  in  the 
last  15  years,  and  they,  too,  must  be  central  partici- 
pants in  this  process.  So  that  for  the  first  time  in 
history  foreign  policy  has  become  truly  global  and 
therefore  truly  complicated. 

.  .  .  we  are  at  a  watershed.  We  are  at  a  period 
which  in  retrospect  is  either  going  to  be  seen  as  a 
period  of  extraordinary  creativity  or  a  period  when 
really  the  international  order  came  apart,  politically, 
economically,  and  morally. 

I  believe  that  with  all  the  dislocations  we  now 
experience,  there  also  exists  an  extraordinary  oppor- 
tunity to  form  for  the  first  time  in  history  a  truly 
global  society,  carried  by  the  principle  of  inter- 
dependence. And  if  we  act  wisely  and  with  vision, 
I  think  we  can  look  back  to  all  this  turmoil  as  the 
birth  pangs  of  a  more  creative  and  better  system. 

To  exercise  positive  leadership  in  the 
United  Nations,  our  people  must  join  to- 
gether in  support  of  a  truly  national  foreign 
policy.  The  United  States  must  be  able  to 
speak  with  one  voice.  Our  leaders  must  be 
able  to  enter  into  meaningful  discussions 
with  their  foreign  colleagues,  and  these  for- 
eign statesmen  must  be  confident  that  the 
American  people  stand  behind  their  leaders. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  America 
often  leads  best  by  example.  Thus,  our  success 
in  solving  our  economic  and  social  difficulties 
at  home  strengthens  our  voice  around  the 
negotiating  table.  Our  willingness  to  accept 
sacrifices  and  inconveniences  in  meeting  the 
world's  energy  crisis  will  be  viewed  as  a  test 
of  our  leadership  of  the  free  world.  The 
truth  evident  in  our  world  today  is  that  a 
vigorous  domestic  policy  and  an  active  inter- 
national role  depend  heavily  on  each  other 
for  success.  Thus,  only  a  combination  of 
national  and  international  action  can  solve 
global  problems  like  inflation,  rising  unem- 
ployment, and  shortages  of  food,  energy, 
and  other  key  resources. 
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I  believe  America  is  ready  to  do  what  it 
must  do — at  home  and  internationally — both 
within  and  outside  the  United  Nations.  Even 
the  most  vigorous  and  imaginative  Ameri- 
can leadership  cannot  guarantee  success,  but 
a  halfhearted  America  can  insure  defeat. 

Reversing  the  current  trend  toward  divi- 
sion and  confrontation  in  the  United  Nations 
does  not  depend  on  our  efforts  alone.  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  we  must  walk  the 
extra  mile  to  overcome  suspicion.  We  are  not 
the  guardians  of  the  status  quo.  We  are 
proud  of  our  heritage  as  a  revolutionary 
country  which  seeks  to  promote  freedom. 
Some  may  question  whether  the  flame  of 
liberty  burns  as  bright  as  we  approach  our 
200th  birthday.  We  must  demonstrate  by 
our  actions  that  we  remain  dedicated  not 
only  to  freedom,  equality,  and  human  dig- 
nity but  to  a  more  just  world.  I  have  pledged 
the  United  States  to  seek  to  promote  this 
new  spirit  of  constructive  compromise  in  the 
United  Nations.  Others  must  join  us. 

As  Britain's  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations,  Ambassador  Ivor  Richard,  said  in 
his  address  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pilgrims  of  the  United  States  in  New  York 
January  22: 

Our  task  is  to  show  that  the  interests  of  the  de- 
veloped and  the  developing  are  complementary,  not 
antagonistic.  All  must  understand  the  realities  which 
limit  the  possibilities  for  action,  and  all  must  make 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  find  the  common  interest 
and  act  on  it  to  a  point  where  all  can  see  that  they 
gain  as  well  as  give. 

Ambassador  Richard  has  pointed  out  the 
only  path  to  a  truly  effective  United  Nations, 
one  which  can  serve  all  members,  regardless 
of  size,  wealth,  or  aspirations. 

It  is  not  the  radical  extremists  of  the  right 
or  the  left  who  will  draw  the  blueprint  of 
tomorrow's  more  just  world  order.  There  are 
thoughtful,  responsible  representatives  at 
the  United  Nations  from  every  continent 
and  in  every  grouping.  We  must  join  our 
own  efforts  to  the  wisdom  and  energy  of 
these  individuals  to  pursue  this  goal — and 
in  so  doing  revitalize  the  organization. 


U.S.  and  France  Hold  Annual  Meeting 
of  Cooperative  Science  Program 

Joint  Statement 1 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  United  States- 
France  Cooperative  Science  Program  was 
held  in  Washington  on  January  23-25,  1975, 
to  review  the  broad  scope  of  on-going  bi- 
lateral programs  in  scientific  and  technical 
fields.  Following  discussions  during  the  re- 
cent summit  meeting  between  French  Presi- 
dent Giscard  d'Estaing  and  United  States 
President  Ford,  the  two  delegations  focused 
special  attention  on  increased  collaboration 
in  cancer  research.  During  substantive  dis- 
cussions with  representatives  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  it  was  agreed  that  such  enhanced 
cooperation  would  lead  to  periodic  meet- 
ings, intensified  exchange  of  information, 
and  joint  action.  A  meeting  will  be  held  this 
spring  to  discuss  the  preparation  of  a  specific 
arrangement  between  responsible  agencies. 

During  the  review,  meetings  were  held 
with  Dr.  H.  Guyford  Stever,  Director, 
National  Science  Foundation;  Dr.  Dixy  Lee 
Ray,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Bureau 
of  Oceans  and  International  Environmental 
and  Scientific  Affairs;  Dr.  Frank  Rauscher, 
Director,  National  Cancer  Institute;  and 
representatives  of  other  agencies.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  next  review  meeting  would 
take  place  in  Paris  in  the  fall  of  1975. 

Professor  Hubert  Curien,  Director  of  the 
General  Delegation  for  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nological Research  (DGRST),  headed  the 
French  delegation.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Xavier  de  Nazelle,  Director  for  Scientific 
Affairs,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  Charles 
Maisonnier,  Counselor  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Science  Bureau,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs ; 
and  Michel  Peissik,  Director,  Division  of 
Foreign  Relations,  DGRST.  The  U.S.  par- 
ticipants in  the  program  review  were  led  by 
Dr.  Allen  V.  Astin,  Director  Emeritus,  U.S. 


1  Issued  on  Jan.  27   (text  from  press  release  32). 
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National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  U.S.  Co- 
ordinator of  the  U.S.-France  Cooperative 
Science  Program. 

The  U.S.-France  Cooperative  Science  Pro- 
gram was  established  in  1969  by  agreement 
between  the  French  Minister  for  Industrial 
and  Scientific  Development  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisor.  Collaborative  pro- 
grams in  such  fields  as  oceanography,  space, 
environment,  health  and  agriculture  involve 
over  15  United  States  government  agencies. 
Projects  in  energy  conservation,  improve- 
ment of  industrial  working  conditions, 
recycling  of  waste  products  and  increased 
university-to-university  cooperation  were 
identified  in  this  year's  meeting  as  areas  of 
further  cooperation. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Arbitration 

Convention  on  the  recognition  and  enforcement  of 
foreign  arbitral  awards.  Done  at  New  York  June 
10,  1958.  Entered  into  force  June  7,  1959;  for  the 
United  States  December  29,  1970.  TIAS  6997. 
Accession  deposited:  Cuba  (with  declaration), 
December  30,  1974. 

Telecommunications 

Telegraph  regulations,  with  appendices,  annex,  and 
final    protocol.     Done    at   Geneva   April    11,    1973. 
Entered  into  force  September  1,  1974.1 
Notifications    of    approval:    German    Democratic 
Republic,    October    28,    1974;    Madagascar,    No- 
vember 6,  1974;  Netherlands,  December  3,  1974. 
Telephone    regulations,    with    appendices    and    final 
protocol.    Done  at  Geneva  April  11,  1973.   Entered 
into  force  September  1,  1974.1 
Notifications    of    approval:    German    Democratic 
Republic,    October    28,    1974;    Madagascar,    No- 
vember 6,  1974;  Netherlands,  December  3,  1974. 
International     telecommunication     convention,     with 
annexes  and  protocols.    Done  at  Malaga-Torremo- 
linos  October  25,  1973.   Entered  into  force  January 
1,  1975.1 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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Ratification   deposited:     Denmark,    November   12, 

1974. 
Accession  deposited:    South  Africa,  December  23, 

1974. 

Trade 

Arrangement  regarding  international   trade   in  tex- 
tiles,  with    annexes.    Done    at    Geneva    December 
20,    1973.     Entered    into    force    January    1,    1974, 
except  for  article  2,  paragraphs  2,  3,  and  4,  which 
entered  into  force  April   1,  1974.    TIAS  7840. 
Acceptances     deposited:     Poland,     December     17, 
1974;  Romania  (with  declaration),  January  22, 
1975. 
Accession  deposited:    Paraguay    (subject  to  rati- 
fication),  December  23,   1974. 

Treaties 

Vienna  convention  on  the  law  of  treaties,  with  an- 
nex.   Done  at  Vienna  May  23,  1969.2 
Ratification  deposited:    Sweden,  February  4,  1975. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  extending  the  wheat  trade 
convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat  agree- 
ment) 1971  (TIAS  7144).  Done  at  Washington 
April  2,  1974.  Entered  into  force  June  19,  1974, 
with  respect  to  certain  provisions;  July  1,  1974, 
with  respect  to  other  provisions. 
Accession   deposited:     Libya,   February   13,   1975. 


BILATERAL 


Bangladesh 

Loan  agreement  to  provide  for  financing  foreign 
exchange  costs  of  acquiring  and  importing  agri- 
cultural inputs  and  related  services,  with  annex. 
Signed  at  Dacca  January  15,  1975.  Entered  into 
force  January  15,  1975. 

Agreement  relating  to  investment  guaranties,  with 
related  letters.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Dacca  January  17  and  20,  1975.  Enters  into  force 
on  the  date  of  the  note  by  which  Bangladesh 
communicates  to  the  United  States  that  the  agree- 
ment has  been  approved  in  conformity  with  Ban- 
gladesh's constitutional  procedures. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  October  4,  1974  (TIAS 
7949).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Dacca 
January  27,  1975.  Entered  into  force  January  27, 
1975. 

Egypt 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  May  10, 
1974,  relating  to  trade  in  cotton  textiles.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Cairo  December  28  and 
31,  1974.    Entered  into  force  December  31,  1974. 

India 

Agreement  concerning  fulfillment  of  India's  obliga- 
tions under  the  agreement  of  May  16,  1946,  as 
amended  (TIAS  1532;  8  Bevans  1233),  on  settle- 
ment for  lend-lease,  reciprocal  aid,  surplus  war 
property,  and  claims.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
letters  at  New  Delhi  January  24,  1975.  Entered 
into  force  January  24,  1975. 


1  Not  in  force. 
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Nigeria 

Investment  guarantee  agreement,  with  agreed  min- 
ute.   Signed  at  Lagos  August  3,  1974. 
Entered  into  force:    February  10,  1975. 

Singapore 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  October  30, 
1973,  and  January  20,  1974,  relating  to  exports  of 
wool  and  man-made  fiber  textile  products  from 
Singapore.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Singapore  January  3  and  13,  1975.  Entered  into 
force   January   13,    1975. 

Viet-Nam 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  October  8,  1974  (TIAS 
7952).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Saigon 
January  30,  1975.  Entered  into  force  January  30, 
1975. 


PUBLICATIONS 


1948  "Foreign  Relations"  Volume 
on  Western  Europe  Released 

Press  release   45  dated   February   4    (for  release  February    11) 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  February  11 
"Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,"  1948, 
volume  III,  "Western  Europe."  Six  other  volumes, 
dealing  with  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  the  Far 
East,  and  the  Western  Hemisphere,  have  already 
been  published  for  the  year  1948,  and  the  two  re- 
maining volumes  (General;  Near  East,  South  Asia, 
and  Africa)  are  in  preparation.  The  "Foreign 
Relations"  series  has  been  published  continuously 
since  1861  as  the  official  record  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

This  volume  of  1,165  pages  contains  previously 
unpublished  documentation  on  U.S.  encouragement 
of  a  Western  European  Union,  the  antecedents  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  diplo- 
macy of  the  European  Recovery  Program,  establish- 
ment of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co- 
operation, and  American  policies  and  actions  relating 
to  individual  countries  of  Western  Europe.  Among 
the  principal  personages  who  appear  prominently  in 
these  documents  are  President  Truman,  Secretary  of 
State  Marshall,  Clement  R.  Attlee,  Ernest  Bevin, 
Georges  Bidault,  Alcide  De  Gasperi,  Charles  de 
Gaulle,  James  V.  Forrestal,  George  F.  Kennan, 
Robert  A.  Lovett,  Robert  Schuman,  and  Arthur  H. 
Vandenberg. 


The  volume  was  prepared  by  the  Historical  Office, 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs.  Copies  of  volume  III 
(Department  of  State  publication  8779;  GPO  cat. 
no.  Sl.l:948/v.  Ill)  may  be  purchased  for  $12.90 
(domestic  postpaid).  Checks  or  money  orders  should 
be  made  out  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
and  should  be  sent  to  the  U.S.  Government  Book- 
store, Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C.  20520. 


GPO  Sales  Publications 

Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or  stock 
number  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402.  A  25-percent  discount  is  made  on  orders  for 
100  or  more  copies  of  any  one  publication  mailed  to 
the  same  address.  Remittances,  payable  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  must  accompany 
orders.  Prices  shown  below,  which  include  domestic 
postage,  are  subject  to  change. 

Finance — Consolidation  and  Rescheduling  of  Certain 
Debts.  Agreements  with  India.  TIAS  7890.  11  pp. 
30<*.    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7890). 

Earth  Resources — Cooperative  Research  in  Remote 
Sensing  for  Earth  Surveys.  Agreement  with  Mexico 
extending  the  agreement  of  December  20,  1968,  as 
amended  and  extended.  TIAS  7891.  3  pp.  25e\  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10:7891). 

Military  Assistance — Payments  Under  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1973.   Agreement  with  Tunisia.  TIAS 

7892.  3  pp.    25<*.    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7892). 

Military  Assistance — Payments  Under  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1973.   Agreement  with  Bolivia.  TIAS 

7893.  4  pp.    25c\    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7893). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  the  Re- 
public of  Viet-Nam  amending  the  agreement  of 
November  9,  1973,  as  amended.  TIAS  7894.  4  pp. 
25^.    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7894). 

Certificates  of  Airworthiness  for  Imported  Aeronau- 
tical Products  and  Components.  Agreement  with 
Italy.   TIAS  7895.   9  pp.  30^.    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7895). 


Correction 

The  editor  of  the  Bulletin  wishes  to  call 
attention  to  the  following  error  which  appears 
in  the  January  27  issue: 

p.  123,  col.  2:  Line  29  should  read  "con- 
tained in  L.1011  also  commends  itself  to." 
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f54 

2/11 

Mildred    Marcy   appointed   Coordi- 
nator for  International  Women's 
Year  (biographic  data). 

*55 

2/11 

Regional    foreign     policy    confer- 
ence, Dallas,  Tex.,  Feb.  18. 

*56 

2/11 

Shipping  Coordinating  Committee, 
Mar.  11. 

*57 

2/11 

Secretai'y's     Advisory     Committee 
on    Private    International    Law, 
Study  Group  on  Recognition  and 
Enforcement    of    Foreign    Judg- 
ments, Mar.  8. 

*58 

2/11 

Study    Group   7   of   the   U.S.    Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  CCIR, 
Mar.  13. 

|59 

2/11 

Kissinger,  Allon:  arrival,  Tel  Aviv, 
Feb.   10. 

f60 

2/12 

Kissinger,    Allon:     dinner    toasts, 
Jerusalem,  Feb.  11. 

161 

2/12 

Kissinger,    Allon:    departure,    Tel 
Aviv. 

*62 

2/12 

Kisinger:   arrival,  Cairo. 

|63 

2/13 

Kissinger,  Sadat:   remarks,  Cairo, 
Feb.  12. 

64 

2/13 

Ingersoll:  combined  Yale-Harvard- 
Princeton  clubs. 

*65 

2/13 

Kissinger:  departure,  Cairo. 

f66 

2/13 

Kissinger:  departure,  Damascus. 

*67 

2/13 

Kissinger:  arrival,  Tel  Aviv. 

|68 

2/13 

Kissinger,    Allon:    remarks,    Jeru- 
salem. 

*69 

2/14 

Kissinger,    Allon:    departure,    Tel 
Aviv. 

|70 

2/14 

Kissinger:   arrival,  Aqaba. 
•inted. 
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Secretary  Kissinger  Visits  the  Middle  East  and  Western  Europe; 
Meets  With   the  Shah   of   Iran   and   Soviet   Foreign   Minister  Gromyko 


Secretary  Kissinger  left  Washington  Feb- 
ruary 9  for  a  trip  to  the  Middle  East  and 
Western  Europe  and  returned  February  19. 
Following  are  remarks  by  Secretary  Kis- 
singer and  foreign  leaders  during  the  trip, 
including  a  news  conference  held  by  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  and  the  Shah  of  Iran  at 
Zurich,  and  the  text  of  a  joint  statement 
issued  folloiving  meetings  between  Secretary 
Kissinger  and  Soviet  Minister  Andrei  A. 
Gromyko  at  Geneva. 


ARRIVAL,  BEN  GURION  AIRPORT,  FEBRUARY  10 

Press    release    59    dated    February    11 

Israeli   Foreign  Minister  Yigal  Allon 

We  are  delighted  to  receive  Dr.  Kissinger 
and  Mrs.  Kissinger  and  their  companions 
on  their  official  visit  to  this  country,  a  visit 
which  was  decided  upon  when  I  was  in 
Washington  recently,  when  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  Mrs.  Kissinger  accepted  my  invi- 
tation to  pay  us  an  official  visit.  But  as  you 
well  know,  Foreign  Ministers  today  are  less 
fussy  about  the  official  side  of  visits  and 
protocol  and  so  on,  and  I  am  sure  that  their 
short  stay  with  us  will  be  used  for  some 
political  talks  in  which  we  shall  be  able  to 
exchange  views  to  assess  the  situation  to- 
gether in  our  common  effort  to  achieve  peace 
or  at  least  some  progress  toward  peace. 

Welcome  to  this  country.  The  floor  is 
yours,  Mr.  Secretary. 


Secretary    Kissinger 

Mr.   Foreign   Minister,  Mrs.   Allon:    I  do 
not  quite  know  how  to  interpret  the  stress 


on  the  official  side  of  my  visit,  because  I 
cannot  quite  imagine  what  my  previous 
visits  were.  At  any  rate,  it  is  always  a  great 
pleasure  to  come  and  see  my  friends  in  Israel. 

I  am  here  to  discuss  with  my  friends — in 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  partnership 
that  has  characterized  our  relationship — 
what  further  progress  can  be  made  toward 
peace  in  an  area  which  has  long  needed  it 
and  for  a  people  that  has  long  yearned  for  it. 

I  welcome  the  decision  that  was  an- 
nounced yesterday  by  the  Israeli  Cabinet 
endorsing  the  step-by-step  approach.  The 
United  States,  of  course,  is  not  committed  to 
any  particular  approach;  it  is  committed  to 
rapid  progress.  We  will  work  closely  and 
cooperatively  and  in  a  spirit  of  friendship 
with  our  colleagues  of  the  Israeli  Cabinet. 
We  agree  with  them  that  the  step-by-step 
approach  is  likely  to  be  the  most  productive. 
We  are  prepared  to  explore  other  means  and 
other  forums,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  make 
rapid  progress.  But  whatever  we  do,  it  will 
be  in  a  spirit  of  friendship,  and  with  the 
attitude  that  the  survival  and  security  of 
Israel  are  a  basic  American  concern. 

Thank  you. 


EXCHANGE   OF  TOASTS  AT  A  DINNER 
AT  JERUSALEM,   FEBRUARY   11 

Press   release   60   dated    February   12 

Foreign   Minister  Allon 

Upon  his  arrival,  Dr.  Kissinger  asked  me 
what  was  the  difference  between  an  official 
visit  and  an  ordinary  visit.  I  must  say  I 
had  to  think  a  little  bit  about  it  and  even 
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ask  for  some  advice  from  my  colleagues  in 
the  Foreign  Office.  And  then  we  discovered 
what  should  be  the  answer:  First,  in  an 
official  visit  there  are  no  demonstrations. 
Only  when  the  shuttle  diplomacy  begins,  we 
still  have  some  demonstrations  here  and 
there.  Secondly,  from  an  official  visit  no- 
body expects  any  results  and  then  one  can 
confine  himself  to  some  preliminary  talks, 
clarifications,  exploration,  with  a  sufficient 
excuse  to  go  back  home  without  claiming  any 
new  miracle  or  any  other  achievement. 

Nevertheless  I  do  hope  that  even  if  we 
have  to  expect  demonstrations,  that  the  sec- 
ond round  of  the  Kissinger  trip  to  the  Middle 
East  will  take  place  as  a  result  of  this  official 
visit.  I  know  that  some  of  the  demonstrators 
— people  whom  I  appreciate,  many  of  them 
I  knew  personally — were  unhappy  probably 
with  the  results  of  the  disengagement  agree- 
ments. Being  a  member  of  the  former  Cab- 
inet, as  some  other  of  my  colleagues  were, 
let  me  tell  you  that  if  anybody  is  to  be 
blamed  for  the  disengagement  agreements, 
it's  the  Golda  Meir  Cabinet  and  not  Dr. 
Kissinger,  because  the  terms  of  those  two 
agreements  were  accepted  by  the  Cabinet 
and  were  not  forced  upon  us. 

Whether  they  are  good  or  not,  I  still  think 
that  none  of  the  parties  concerned — we,  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Syrians — should  regret 
that  those  agreements,  which  I  am  sure 
served  equally  the  interests  of  both  parties. 
And  we  highly  appreciated  and  still  appre- 
ciate the  special  contribution  that  Dr.  Kis- 
singer made  in  order  to  achieve  those  agree- 
ments, which  could  be  considered  not  only 
as  the  reinforcement  of  the  cease-fire  but 
also  as  the  first  step  toward  peace. 

During  the  service  of  Henry  Kissinger, 
first  as  the  head  of  the  National  Security 
Council  of  his  country  and  later  on  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  his  dual  capacity,  the  rela- 
tionship between  our  respective  countries 
which  reached  new  peaks,  new  heights  in 
every  aspect  of  our  relations — on  the  bi- 
lateral level,  the  economic  aid,  the  military 
supplies,  political  cooperation — and  I  would 
like  to  exploit  this  opportunity  in  order  to 
express  our  thanks  to  the  United  States  of 


America,  to  the  government,  the  Adminis- 
tration, the  Congress  with  its  two  Houses, 
the  people,  and  the  press. 

But  sometimes  the  press  is  wrong,  but  this 
can  be  tolerated.  And  of  course  all  of  us 
remember  very  vividly  the  famous  airlift 
and  even  the  unusual  step  that  the  American 
Administration  took  by  declaring  a  global 
alert  in  a  very  grave  situation  during  the 
Yom  Kippur  war.  What  else  can  we  ask 
from  a  friendly  government? 

And  I  would  like  to  tell  you  from  first- 
hand knowledge  that  Dr.  Kissinger  was  one 
of  the  architects,  if  not  the  architect,  of  the 
new  heights  of  relationship  between  our 
countries.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
to  agree  on  every  point,  neither  with  Henry 
and  his  colleagues  nor  even  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  From  the  eight 
months  of  my  service  as  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter of  this  country,  I  can  testify  that  in  our 
frequent  meetings  in  the  United  States  and 
here,  we  didn't  always  agree. 

But  all  our  differences  could  be  discussed 
in  the  friendliest  possible  manner  as  well 
as  with  complete  candor  and  frankness ;  and 
I  really  hope  that  this  fashion,  these  man- 
ners of  relationship,  between  a  great  country 
and  a  small  one — and  as  you  know  in  my 
view  I  don't  think  that  greatness  is  always 
related  to  size  and  wealth  and  strength; 
greatness  is  a  qualitative  aspect,  and  I  am 
inclined  very  modestly  to  believe  that,  al- 
though we  are  small  in  size  we  are  not  small 
in  quality  here  and  America,  in  spite  of 
being  big,  is  really  great  in  many  aspects. 

This  is  the  sort  of  relationship  we  have 
to  nourish,  we  have  to  develop,  while  keep- 
ing of  course  our  freedom  of  argument  and 
our  position  and  so  on.  Now,  it  is  an  open 
secret  that  Dr.  Kissinger  will  try  his  best 
to  find  out  whether  there  is  any  chance  or 
any  hope  to  revive  the  political  momentum 
in  our  region.  It  is  agreed  between  us  that 
nobody  is  looking  for  a  permanent  status 
quo.  All  of  us  want  movement — calculated, 
carefully  planned,  not  run  amuck,  neverthe- 
less not  to  stand  still,  in  a  most  responsible 
way  to  search  for  peace,  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  our  search  for  peace.    And  I 
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don't  have  to  tell  Henry  Kissinger,  who  is 
maybe  a  little  younger  than  I  am — but  he 
gathered  a  lot  of  experience — that  the  proc- 
ess of  peacemaking  cannot  be  achieved  as 
quickly  as  the  cooking  of  instant  coffee. 

And  I  discovered  with  his  appearance  in 
the  Geneva  Conference  that  he  masters  also 
the  Arabic  language.  But  in  order  to  be 
safe,  I  will  translate  an  Arabic  phrase  into 
English.  That  is  an  Arabic  aphorism  saying 
that  Allah  mach  sabism,  wiz  a  mas  sabara 
kaporo  [sic],  which  means  "God  is  on  the 
side  of  the  patient ;  impatience  is  a  sin" ;  and 
I  am  sure  that  by  patience  we  may  gain  our 
ultimate  goal. 

There  is  also  a  Hebrew  proverb  saying: 
Sop  ma'aseh  ve  vemach  shavat  chila.  In  a 
free  translation  I  would  have  said:  "Think- 
ing, planning  is  done" ;  and  everything  we 
are  doing  should  be  well  planned  and  well 
thought  of  beforehand.  Nevertheless,  I  don't 
believe  it  could  be  possible  to  make  sure  of 
the  positive  result  of  a  mission  before  the 
mission  stops.   This  would  be  self-defeating. 

It  is  impossible  to  embark  on  such  a  great 
mission  without  taking  some  risks,  one's 
own  risks,  even  one's  own  country's  risks, 
because  I  think  this  risk  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  peacemaking  process,  although  all  the 
parties  concerned  should  really  do  their  best 
to  minimize  the  risk  and  to  make  the  politi- 
cal progress  possible.  We  are  being  told  that 
diplomacy  is  the  art  of  the  possible.  This  is 
an  old  saying,  maybe  out  of  date.  It  seems 
to  me  that  diplomacy  today  is  the  art  of 
achieving  the  impossible,  or  at  least  targets 
which  seem  to  be  impossible  to  get  at.  And 
this  is  the  situation  in  which  we  live. 

After  27  years,  almost  28  years,  of  a  state 
of  belligerency,  with  all  the  accumulation  of 
hatred  and  psychological  reluctance  on  our 
neighbors'  side,  it  isn't  an  easy  mission,  par- 
ticularly when  there  are  forces  inside  the 
region  and  outside  the  region  who  are  doing 
their  best  to  encourage  extremism  across  the 
lines.  And  extremist  ideas  can  never  help 
to  achieve  anything  mutual,  but  some  com- 
promise which  will  serve  all  sides  is  the  right 
manner,  and  we  trust  Dr.  Kissinger's  inten- 
tions. We  trust  his  ability,  and  ever  since 
Nancy  is  around  him,  our  confidence  is  even 
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greater  than  before,  and  even  before  it  was 
great  enough. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  saying  that 
one  needs  a  very  deep  belief  in  the  idea  of 
peace,  not  only  as  a  necessity  but  as  a  con- 
viction, as  an  integral  element  in  our  fate. 
And  I  think,  with  all  the  difficulties  that  one 
can  see,  he  can  also  witness  from  a  distance 
a  ray  of  hope,  because  I  simply  believe  that 
peace  or  at  least  progress  toward  peace  is 
needed,  not  only  by  us  but  also  by  our 
neighbors. 

And  although  we  are  talking  now  about 
Egypt,  we  are  willing  to  negotiate  peace 
treaties  with  each  one  of  the  neighboring 
countries  with  no  discrimination,  to  nego- 
tiate without  preconditions.  And  this  is  the 
difference  between  real  negotiations  and  an 
attempt  to  impose  dictates  against  the  other 
side.  We  all  know,  after  many  years  of  ex- 
perience, that  there  will  not  be  a  military 
solution  to  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  and  we 
should  do  our  best  to  confine  all  the  countries 
in  the  area  to  political  means,  and  this  is 
really  the  great  duty  and  mission  of  Henry 
Kissinger. 

All  Foreign  Ministers  who  happen  to  serve 
their  countries  in  peril,  in  time  of  tension,  in 
the  absence  of  peace,  must  maintain  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  guarded  optimism,  even  when 
the  situation  looks  desperate.  It  was  a  great 
American  President  who  accomplished  great 
accomplishments  in  his  country — and  also 
probably  committed  some  great  mistakes — I 
am  referring  to  F.D.R.,  who  said  very  right- 
ly that  there  are  no  desperate  situations, 
there  are  people  who  get  desperate  of  a 
situation.  As  far  as  we  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  region — and  you  can  deliver  this 
message  to  my  counterparts  across  the  lines 
— we  must  not  get  desperate,  because  if  we 
get  desperate,  who  is  going  to  struggle  for 
peace?  Pessimists  are  bound  to  lose  hope. 
Hope  is  needed  as  fuel  in  order  to  encourage 
people  to  struggle  for  peace,  to  work  for 
peace. 

Now  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  us  raise  our 
glasses,  for  the  health  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  ever-great  friend- 
ship of  our  two  countries.  L'chaim.  ["To 
life."] 
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Secretary   Kissinger 

Mr.  Foreign  Minister,  Mrs.  Allon:  I  nearly 
said  "fellow  members  of  the  Cabinet,"  since 
I  am  sure  I  have  seen  more  of  the  Israeli 
Cabinet  than  of  our  own.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  great  pleasure  at  being  in  a 
country  whose  political  disputes  are  rela- 
tively tame,  which  has  only  one  house  of 
Parliament  and  that  is  only  comprised  of 
less  than  150  members. 

I  know  many  of  you  are  here  for  many 
reasons.  The  distinguished  members  of  the 
opposition,  to  study  the  depths  human  de- 
pravity can  reach.  The  members  of  the 
Israeli  negotiating  team — the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Foreign  Minister,  Defense  Minister,  and 
the  Chief  of  Staff — take  very  seriously  what 
the  Foreign  Minister  said,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  Israelis  to  agree  with  every- 
thing that  Americans  say;  and  having  read 
your  newspapers — and  our  Embassy  is  very 
careful  to  send  me  a  selection  of  all  un- 
favorable articles — I  am  aware  of  the  fear 
that  the  United  States  may  be  applying 
"salami"  tactics  to  Israel.  Now,  for  those  of 
us  who  have  had — I  don't  know  whether 
"privilege"  is  the  right  word — the  experi- 
ence, shall  we  say,  of  negotiating  with  the 
Israeli  negotiating  team,  the  idea  that  Is- 
raelis would  be  pushed  back  inadvertently 
— without  noticing  it,  so  to  speak,  and 
without  obtaining  a  quid  pro  quo — is  so 
inconceivable  that  it  requires  almost  no 
discussion. 

All  of  us  on  the  American  side  are  well 
aware  of  the  affection  of  your  Chief  of  Staff 
for  any  point,  any  territorial  point,  pos- 
sessing any  elevation  whatsoever,  and  there- 
fore withdrawals  involving  hills  present 
very  special  difficulties  for  American  nego- 
tiators even  to  mention. 

So  I  want  to  assure  Israelis  present  that 
they  should  not  feel  an  uncharacteristic  lack 
of  confidence  in  their  negotiators,  who  are 
keeping  us  very  honest  indeed.  But,  speak- 
ing seriously,  I  came  to  Israel  in  an  official 
capacity  for  the  first  time  on  the  day  that 
the  war  ended.  Indeed,  the  war  had  not  yet 
ended,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  then  of  meet- 
ing men  I  grew  to  admire  very  much  after- 


ward, the  former  Chief  of  Staff,  "Dado" 
[David]  Elazar,  with  whom  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  during  the  disengagement 
agreement  with  Egypt  and,  of  course,  many 
other  senior  leaders.  And  no  one  who  met 
Israel's  leaders  on  that  day  can  forget  the 
exhaustion  and  the  relief  and  to  some  extent 
the  uncertainty  of  what  would  happen  now 
that  this  unbelievable  effort  was  over,  that 
this  terrible  shock  had  been  honorably 
survived. 

No  one  who  was  in  Israel  on  that  day 
can  ever  doubt  that  there  is  no  people  in 
the  world  that  deserves  peace  more  than  the 
people  of  Israel  or  could  be  more  dedicated 
to  achieving  it.  Of  course,  given  the  special 
relationship  of  friendship  and  affection  that 
exists  between  us  and  Israel,  our  disagree- 
ments, when  they  occur,  are  in  the  nature  of 
family  quarrels — loud  and  noisy — but  we 
always  know  when  they  start  that  they  are 
going  to  be  settled. 

And  we  always  know  that  we  are  engaged 
in  a  common  effort — to  bring  peace  to  an 
area  and  to  a  people  that  has  suffered 
throughout  its  history  and  that  deserves  noth- 
ing so  much  as  for  once  to  live  in  recognition 
of  it  by  its  neighbors  and  in  safety  for  its 
children.  I  agree  with  the  Foreign  Minister 
that  Israel,  which  was  built  on  faith,  is  now 
asked  to  undertake  another  act  of  faith. 

I  said  once  to  a  group  in  Washington,  and 
indeed  I  would  say,  if  I  did  not  want  to  jeop- 
ardize his  reputation,  that  it  occurred  at  the 
house  of  your  Ambassador,  that  on  the  oc- 
casion that  the  Foreign  Minister  visited 
Washington,  that  I  will  never  forget  my  visit 
to  his  kibbutz,  where  I  was  taken  around  in 
a  very  matter-of-fact  way,  and  every  square 
yard  has  been  paid  for  with  lives  or  with 
some  suffering. 

And  therefore  a  decade  and  a  half  ago, 
before  I  ever  thought  that  I  would  be  in  any 
official  position,  this  reality  of  Israel  was 
very  clear  to  me.  And  now  the  process  of 
peace  requires  another  act  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  all  of  us,  because  as  we  make  peace 
we  have  to  balance  the  requirements  of 
physical  security  against  the  needs  of  good 
faith  and  good  will  and  recognition.  And  we 
have  to  relate  the  tangible  possession  of  ter- 
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ritory  to  the  intangible  necessities  of  legit- 
imacy and  acceptance  and  the  desire  for 
peace.  And  that  is  a  very  difficult  process. 
And  as  the  Foreign  Minister  said,  in  the 
nature  of  things  no  one  can  possibly  know 
at  each  stage  with  certainty  where  the 
balance  is  to  be  struck. 

But  one  thing  we  do  know  for  certain : 
Serious  people — as  those  of  us  who  sit,  if 
I  may  say  so,  in  comradeship  around  the 
negotiating  table — serious  people  can  occa- 
sionally have  different  views.  Although  I 
regret  to  tell  the  assembled  press  that  this 
did  not  happen  today — I  don't  know  whether 
now  the  Israeli  Cabinet  can  survive  a  con- 
fidence vote  tomorrow — but  they  may  differ 
occasionally,  and  we  have,  and  I  am  sure 
we  will  again. 

But  one  thing  cannot  happen:  We  will 
not  knowingly  sacrifice  Israel  to  the  con- 
siderations of  great-power  politics.  What- 
ever differences  have  occasionally  arisen,  or- 
may  arise  again  in  the  future,  arise  from  the 
fact  that  in  a  complex  problem,  serious  people 
may  sometimes  have  a  different  perspective. 
They  cannot  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  considers  the  security  of 
Israel  expendable  or  a  pawn  in  some  game 
of  great-power  politics. 

Of  course  we  have  to  take  many  factors 
into  account  as  well,  because  we  all  have 
to  survive  in  the  same  environment.  And  in 
a  world  in  which  great  powers  sacrifice 
small  powers,  the  integrity  of  the  large 
powers,  and  ultimately  their  security,  is 
jeopardized  as  well.  So  we  have  embarked 
today  in  a  review  of  the  considerations,  the 
categories,  purposes,  and  the  strategies  in- 
volved not  just  in  another  step,  but  involved 
in  a  process  toward  that  state  of  peace  that 
we  both  desire. 

We  share  your  aspirations  for  peace.  And 
we  hope  that  we  can  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  look  back  to  that  day  which  I  met 
the  Israeli  leaders  at  the  end  of  their  difficult 
war  as  the  day  when  we  began  to  turn 
toward  a  period  when  mothers  in  Israel  no 
longer  had  to  fear  for  the  future  of  their 
children  and  where  therefore  the  peace  of 
the  whole  world  became  more  secure.  And 
it  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  would  like  to  pro- 


pose a  toast  to  the  President  of  Israel  and  to 
the  friendship  of  the  United  States  and 
Israel. 


DEPARTURE,   BEN   GURION  AIRPORT, 
FEBRUARY   12 

Press    release   61    dated    February    12 

Secretary  Kissinger 

I  wanted  to  thank  the  Foreign  Minister 
and  the  Israeli  negotiating  team — the  Prime 
Minister,  all  the  other  friends  with  whom  we 
discussed  here — for  what  I  consider  very 
constructive,  very  useful  talks.  We  did  not 
attempt  to  reach  any  final  conclusion  on  this 
trip,  but  rather  to  explore  the  basic  prin- 
ciples and  categories  of  a  possible  interim 
settlement;  and  I  will  now  go  to  Egypt,  and 
I  will  have  similar  discussions  with  the 
Egyptian  leaders. 

The  area  needs  progress  toward  peace. 
All  the  peoples  in  the  area  need  it.  The  United 
States  will  do  what  it  can  to  promote  it, 
and  the  talks  here  were  a  very  useful  and 
important  step  in  that  direction. 

Thank  you. 

Foreign  Minister  Allon 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary,  for 
your  kind  words.  I,  too,  consider  your  visit 
to  this  country  as  a  very  important  one  and 
indeed  very  successful.  We  didn't  expect  too 
much  from  the  first  move.  Nevertheless,  as 
a  preliminary  move  it  was  a  very  construc- 
tive one. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  an  interim  agree- 
ment is  badly  needed  by  all  the  parties 
concerned — by  Israel,  by  Egypt — and  I  am 
happy  that  this  coincides  also  with  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  I  can  under- 
stand that  there  may  be  different  approaches 
as  to  how  this  interim  agreement  should  be 
achieved  and  what  should  be  the  results  of 
it,  but  once  we  start  we  must  stick  to  the 
initiative,  until  we  get  positive  results,  with 
great  patience  and  good  will  on  both  sides. 
I  wish  you  a  very  successful  trip  to  Egypt, 
and  come  back  as  soon  as  you  can. 


March  10,  1975 
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REMARKS  BY  SECRETARY  KISSINGER  AND 
PRESIDENT  SADAT  OF  EGYPT,  FEBRUARY   12  * 

Q.  Is  there  going  to  be  a  statement? 

President  Sadat:  Yes,  Dr.  Kissinger  will 
tell  you. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  President  and  I 
reviewed  the  whole  situation.  First  we  met 
as  delegations  with  Foreign  Minister  [Is- 
mail] Fahmi,  Under  Secretary  [Joseph  J.] 
Sisco,  and  Ambassador  Eilts  [Hermann  F. 
Eilts,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Egypt].  After- 
ward the  President  and  I  met  alone  for  a 
couple  of  hours  for  a  detailed  review  of 
every  aspect  of  the  situation.  I  think  we  have 
made  progress  in  clarifying  the  issues  and 
indicating  the  directions  in  which  a  solu- 
tion should  be  found.  And  we  will  continue 
our  talks  this  evening,  and  I'm  hopeful  that 
further  progress  will  be  made.  In  fact  I'm 
confident  that  further  progress  will  be  made. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  a  change  in  program 
and  to  come  back  again  in  the  coming  few 
days  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Not  in  the  coming 
few  days,  but  in  the  very  near  future. 

Q.  This  will  help  your  mission  in  Israel, 
sir? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  have  a  mission 
to  any  particular  country.  My  mission  is  to 
help  bring  peace  to  the  area.  And  I  find  that 
my  talks  with  the  President  today  were  very 
constructive  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Are  you  optimistic  now? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  I  indicated,  I 
think  we  indicated  the  direction  in  which 
progress  can  be  made. 

Q.  You  mean  you  are  more  hopeful  than 
before,  Dr.  Kissinger? 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied,  Mr.  President? 

President  Sadat:  Yes,  I  am  satisfied.  We 
had  very  fruitful  talks  and  then  we  shall 


1  Made  to  the  press  following  their  meeting  at  the 
Barrage  Residence,  at  Cairo  on  Feb.  12  (text  from 
press  release  63  dated  Feb.  13). 


be  resuming  these  talks  because  Minister 
Fahmi  was  very  kind  to  invite  me  for  dinner 
with  Dr.  Kissinger.  [Laughter.] 

Foreign  Minister  Fahmi:  It  is  my  honor, 
Mr.  President. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  seem  a  little  bit 
subdued  today,  not  as  happy  as  you  were 
before  after  some  of  these  talks. 

President  Sadat:  How  can  you  reach  this 
conclusion? 

Q.  Well,  we're  reduced  to  that  sometimes. 

President  Sadat:  Not  at  all,  not  at  all. 
I'm  very  happy.  As  I  told  you,  I  am  opti- 
mistic. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  optimistic  that 
you  will  see  an  early  withdrawal  of  Israel 
from  the  Sinai  passes  and  from  the  oilfields? 

President  Sadat:  Well,  as  Dr.  Kissinger 
said,  we  have  made  a  survey  for  the  whole 
problem,  and  I  think  this  is  quite  sufficient 
for  the  moment. 

Q.  Well,  I  wondered  if  your  optimism 
extended  from  something  physical  on  the 
ground  in  the  way  of  withdrawal? 

President  Sadat:  Well,  I'm  always  opti- 
mistic when  I  receive  my  friend  Henry. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  is  your  visualization  of 
the  next  steps  already  made? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  basic  prob- 
lem is  to  bring  peace  to  the  entire  area  and 
that  is  the  fundamental  problem.  In  reach- 
ing that,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  indi- 
vidual steps,  and  I  personally  have  some 
ideas  what  these  steps  might  be  in  the 
context  of  an  overall  peace. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  mean  one  coun- 
try at  a  time? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  don't  want 
to  speculate  on  how  these  various  stages 
might  get  carried  out. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  feel  that  the 
Israeli  and  Egyptian  positions  are  recon- 
cilable? 
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President  Sadat:  Well,  you  should  ask  Dr. 
Kissinger  this. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger? 

Secretary  Kissinger:    I'm  here  because  I 
think  they're  reconcilable. 


DEPARTURE,  DAMASCUS  AIRPORT,  FEBRUARY   13 

Press    release    66    dated    February    13 

First  of  all  I  wanted  to  thank  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Foreign  Minister  for  the  very 
warm  and  courteous  reception  that  we  have 
had  here  in  Damascus.  We  first  of  all  re- 
viewed the  state  of  bilateral  relations  be- 
tween Syria  and  the  United  States,  which  is 
good  and  improving.  We  also  reviewed  in 
very  great  detail  all  the  elements  of  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
indispensable  role  of  Syria  in  a  final  solution 
of  the  problems  of  the  Middle  East. 

The  talks  throughout  were  very  friendly 
and  constructive.  We  agreed  to  stay  in  close 
contact.  The  President  and  the  Foreign 
Minister  invited  me  on  the  occasion  of  my 
next  visit  to  the  Middle  East  in  a  few  weeks' 
time  to  visit  Damascus,  and  I  accepted  with 
great  pleasure. 


REMARKS  AT  JERUSALEM,   FEBRUARY   13  2 

Secretary  Kissinger 

I  wanted  to  report  to  you  that  the  Israeli 
negotiating  team  and  my  colleagues  and  I 
had  a  very  good  and  constructive  session 
this  evening.  I  reported  to  the  Israeli  nego- 
tiating team  about  my  visits  to  Cairo  and 
Damascus.  I  did  not  bring  as  a  result  of  these 
visits  any  concrete  proposals,  plans,  or  lines 
but,  rather,  a  continuation  of  the  consider- 
ations that  were  part  of  my  exploratory 
mission. 

I  plan  to  return  to  the  Middle  East  by  the 
middle  of  March,  and  I  will  meet  again  with 
the  Israeli  negotiating  team  tomorrow  morn- 


2  Made    following    a   working   dinner   with    Prime 
Minister  Rabin   (text  from  press  release  68). 
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ing  to  prepare  this  next  visit.  The  talks  were 
conducted  in  a  very  friendly  atmosphere, 
and  I  consider  them  fruitful  and  positive. 

Foreign  Minister  Allon 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  candor  and  open  way  in  which 
he  reported  to  us  about  his  impressions 
from  his  recent  visits  to  Cairo  and  Damascus. 
May  I  remind  you  that  when  I  came  back 
from  Washington,  I  expressed  my  hope  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  would  be  visiting  the 
Middle  East  around  the  dates  that  this  trip 
has  been  carried  out.  And  I  also  expressed 
my  hopes  that  as  a  result  of  his  exploration 
in  this  short  visit  he  will  find  it  necessary 
and  desirable  to  come  again  for  a  further 
effort  in  order  to  achieve  political  progress. 

I  am  very  glad  that  Dr.  Kissinger  found 
it  possible  to  promise  another  visit  to  this 
part  of  the  world.  Thank  you  for  that,  too. 


ARRIVAL,  AQABA,   FEBRUARY   14 

Press    release    70    dated    February    14 

I  want  to  say  it  is  always  a  special  pleasure 
for  me  to  see  our  friends  in  Jordan.  I  am  here 
to  tell  the  King  and  Prime  Minister  Zaid 
Rifai  about  my  trip  through  the  area,  to  get 
their  advice  about  how  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  may  be  promoted,  and  to  discuss  how  to 
strengthen  the  already  very  good  bilateral 
relations  between  Jordan  and  the  United 
States.  I  look  forward  very  much  to  seeing 
His  Majesty. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


ARRIVAL,  RIYADH,  FEBRUARY   15 

Press    release    72    dated    February    18 

Petroleum  Minister  Sheikh  Ahmed  Zaki  Yamani 

It's  always  a  pleasure  to  welcome  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  to  this  country  and  to  ex- 
change views  with  him  in  order  to  help 
achieve  peace  in  this  area.  We  appreciate 
his  efforts  and  wish  him  the  best  of  luck. 
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Secretary   Kissinger 

I  would  like  to  express  my  own  great 
pleasure  at  returning  to  Riyadh  and  to  see 
our  old  friends  in  Saudi  Arabia.  I  will  re- 
port fully  to  His  Majesty  about  the  trip  I 
have  now  taken  through  the  area  and  the 
determination  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tribute to  rapid  progress  toward  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  We  will  also  talk  about 
other  problems,  including  the  problems  of 
cooperation  between  consumers  and  produc- 
ers and  the  American  attitude  of  conciliation, 
cooperation,  and  traditional  friendship. 


DEPARTURE,  RIYADH,  FEBRUARY  15 

Press    release   73    dated    February    18 

Secretary   Kissinger 

Really,  I  can  record  only  that  I  reviewed 
with  His  Majesty  and  his  advisers  the  state 
of  negotiations  toward  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  I  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  advice  of  His  Majesty,  that  we  take, 
always,  extremely  seriously.  We  also  re- 
viewed bilateral  relations  and  other  matters 
of  common  interest.  The  talks  were 
warm,  friendly,  and  constructive;  and  my 
colleagues  and  I  are  grateful  for  the  recep- 
tion we  have  had. 

Petroleum  Minister  Yamani 

Well,  every  time  we  receive  our  friend 
Dr.  Kissinger,  he  leaves  with  us  more  confi- 
dence in  his  ability,  his  sincerity,  and  we 
wish  him  good  luck.  We  believe  that  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  create 
peace  in  this  area,  and  we  believe  that  he 
is  doing  his  best  to  create  that  interest  and 
to  maintain  it. 

ARRIVAL,  BONN,  FEBRUARY  15 

Press    release    75    dated    February    18 

I  wanted  to  say  how  delighted  I  am  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  meet  my  friend  and 
colleague  the  Foreign  Minister.    I  will  re- 


port to  him  and  to  the  Chancellor  about  my 
trip  to  the  Near  East  and  about  the  prospect 
for  further  steps  toward  peace  as  I  see  them. 
Naturally,  we  will  also  review  German- 
American  relations  and  world  problems  in 
general.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  problems 
that  exist  in  the  relationship  between  the 
Federal  Republic  and  the  United  States.  So 
it  will  be  a  meeting  among  friends  who  will 
talk  about  how  to  make  close  relationships 
even  closer. 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  support  of  King  Faisal 
for  your  efforts? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  Minister 
Yamani  said  at  the  airport  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Saudi  Arabia  supported  the  ap- 
proach that  I  am  following. 


REMARKS  AT  BONN,   FEBRUARY   16 3 

Foreign  Minister  Hans-Dietrich  Genscher 

The  visit  of  the  Secretary  gave  us  an  op- 
portunity for  an  exchange  of  views  on  Middle 
East  developments.  In  these  discussions  it 
became  clear  that  our  evaluations  are  in 
agreement.  The  same  applies  to  the  situation 
in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  natural  that  we 
talked  about  the  Cyprus  situation.  Other 
topics  this  morning  included  the  status  of 
discussions  on  CSCE  [Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe]  as  well 
as  the  status  of  MBFR  [mutual  and  balanced 
force  reduction]  negotiations.  We  were  able, 
which  for  us  is  not  surprising,  to  agree  fully 
on  all  these  questions. 


Secretary  Kissinger 

Both  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  press 
here  and  for  the  sake  of  German-American 
relations,  I  will  not  inflict  my  German  on 
you,  which  the  Foreign  Minister  maintains 
is  not  German  at  all,  but  Franconian  [laugh- 
ter]. 

I  would  like  to  underline  the  remarks  of 
the  Foreign  Minister.  We  reviewed  my  trip 


3  Made  to  the  press  following  a  meeting  at  Schloss 
Gymnich  (text  from  press  release  76  dated  Feb.  18). 
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to  the  Middle  East,  the  European  Security 
Conference,  mutual  force  reductions,  and  the 
situation  in  the  Mediterranean  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  Cyprus.  And  on  all  these 
matters  there  was  a  complete  unanimity  of 
view,  and  the  discussions  were  conducted 
in  the  warm  and  friendly  spirit  which  has 
characterized  our  relationship. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  the  position  of  the  PLO 
[Palestine  Liberation  Organization]  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  American  posi- 
tion on  the  PLO  is  well  known,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  repeat  it  at  every  press  conference. 
We  have  nothing  to  discuss  with  the  PLO 
until  the  PLO  recognizes  the  existence  of 
Israel  and  of  the  relevant  resolutions.  At 
that  point  we  can  think  about  the  problem. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  German  arms  shipments  to  Turkey 
in  view  of  the  American  embargo? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  this  is  a  matter 
for  the  Federal  Republic  to  decide.  We  dis- 
cussed, rather,  the  political  situation  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  and  of  course  the 
Administration's  position  on  that  matter 
has  been  made  abundantly  clear. 


INTERVIEW  WITH   GERMAN   TELEVISION    (ZDF), 
FEBRUARY   16 

Press    release    77    dated    February    18 

Q.  Have  you  made  progress  in  pursuit 
of  your  policies  in  the  Near  East? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  that  my  trip 
to  the  Middle  East  outlined  the  main  posi- 
tions with  a  much  greater  precision  than  I 
had  understood  them  before.  It  indicated 
the  difficulties,  but  it  also  indicated  the  pos- 
sibilities, and  therefore  I  shall  return  to 
the  Middle  East  within  a  few  weeks  with 
hope  that  some  progress  can  be  made. 

Q.  Has  your  trip  placed  you  in  a  good 
position  for  your  talk  with  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  in  regard  to  improving  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Middle  East? 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  The  United  States 
recognizes  that  a  final  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East  cannot  be  achieved  without  the 
participation,  cooperation,  and  possible  guar- 
antee of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  will  talk 
to  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  this  evening 
in  that  spirit.  We  have  both  taken  trips  to 
the  area,  and  we  will  exchange  ideas,  and 
we  will  do  so  from  the  attitude,  certainly  on 
the  American  side,  that  good  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  are  an  essential  aspect  of 
our  policy. 

Q.  What  role  can  Europe  play  in  your 
view  in  that  part  of  the  world? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  you  know,  I  have 
always  been  a  very  convinced  believer  in 
the  proposition  that  the  United  States  and 
Europe  must  cooperate  closely  and  coordinate 
their  policies  closely.  One  reason  I  stopped 
in  Bonn,  and  will  stop  in  London  and  Paris, 
is  to  inform  our  European  colleagues  of  the 
results  of  my  trip.  Coordinated  policies  do 
not  mean  it  has  to  be  identical,  and  I  think 
that  Europe  can  with  its  own  influence  and 
with  its  own  relations  exercise  a  rule  of 
moderation  and  conciliation  and  at  crucial 
moments  can  use  its  influence  to  help  bring 
about  a  peaceful  solution. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


ARRIVAL,   GENEVA,   FEBRUARY   16 

Press   release   79   dated    February    18 

I  would  like  to  express  my  pleasure  at 
being  in  Geneva  to  review  with  Foreign  Min- 
ister Gromyko  the  state  of  U.S.-Soviet  re- 
lations and  also  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  agree  with  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko 
that  the  state  of  U.S.-Soviet  relations  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
and  therefore  the  United  States  attaches 
considerable  importance  to  the  relaxation  of 
tensions  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  and  will  continue  to  pursue 
this  policy  with  energy  and  conviction. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  and  I  will 
review  the  whole  range  of  Soviet-American 
relationships  and  will  of  course  pay  attention 
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to  the  Middle  East,  to  which  both  of  us  have 
paid  visits  in  recent  weeks,  and  we  will  no 
doubt  exchange  impressions. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


REMARKS  AT  GENEVA,   FEBRUARY   17 

Press   release  81    ilated    February   18 

Soviet   Foreign   Minister   Gromyko 

Now,  we  had  lunch  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States.  Before  luncheon 
we  had  a  discussion.  We  also  had  a  discussion 
after  lunch.  You  know  that  we  also  met  for 
discussions  yesterday  night.  Many  questions 
were  touched  upon  in  the  conversations,  and 
I  believe  that  all  of  these  questions  are  im- 
portant. There  were  questions  on  which  our 
positions  are  close  or  coincide.  I  won't  di- 
vulge a  secret,  and  I  think  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  agree,  that  there  were  questions 
on  which  our  positions  did  not  exactly  coin- 
cide. But  we  agreed  by  expressing  the  opinion 
of  our  countries  and  in  general  the  leader- 
ship of  our  states  that  it  is  necessary  to 
work  in  the  direction  of  narrowing  the  differ- 
ences— on  questions  where  these  differences 
exist,  to  work  in  the  spirit  of  those  relations 
which  have  been  established  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  And  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
covered  a  great  distance  in  a  positive  di- 
rection. 

I  must  firmly  say  that  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship and  the  Soviet  Government  firmly  pursue 
the  line  which  has  been  formed  in  relations 
between  our  countries  in  recent  times.  In 
this  connection  I  would  like  to  underline  the 
great  importance  of  the  Vladivostok  meeting 
between  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Comrade  Brezhnev,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Gerald  Ford.  Of 
course,  you  are  aware  that  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Kissinger,  actively  partici- 
pated in  that  meeting  and  I  also  had  a  little 
bit  to  do  there. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  satisfaction 
that  our  talks,  this  is  our  view,  our  discus- 


sions here  yesterday  and  today  were  fruit- 
ful for  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union;  and  we  are 
convinced  that  for  other  states  as  well,  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  international 
situation  as  well. 

And  in  front  of  you,  I  would  like  to  say 
my  thanks  to  Mr.  Kissinger,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  for  the  hospitality  showed  to  us 
today.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  convey  my  best  wishes  to  the  people, 
citizens,  of  this  wonderful  city  of  Geneva 
and  to  the  citizens  and  to  the  people  of 
Switzerland  and  to  the  administration  of 
the  canton  and  the  Swiss  Government  for 
their  hospitality  and  the  creation  of  good 
conditions  for  our  work. 


Secretary   Kissinger 

I  do  not  profess  the  oratorical  skill  of 
my  Soviet  colleague.  I  therefore  will  confine 
myself  to  confirming  his  evaluation  of  our 
meeting.  We  deepened  our  understanding  on 
those  issues  where  our  views  coincide;  and 
on  those  issues  where  our  views  did  not 
coincide  exactly,  we  attempted  to  bring  our 
views  into  closer  harmony. 

The  United  States  proceeds  in  these  meet- 
ings, which  we  consider  a  regular  part  of 
our  exchanges,  from  the  assumption  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  a 
special  obligation  to  preserve  international 
peace  and  therefore  must  be  in  close  contact 
on  all  major  international  issues  that  can 
affect  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  also,  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  consider 
these  talks  to  have  been  fruitful,  and  I  shall 
report  to  the  President  that  we  are  moving 
within  the  spirit  of  the  previous  agreements. 

The  United  States  attaches  very  great  im- 
portance to  the  Vladivostok  agreements,  on 
the  implementation  of  which  negotiations 
have  started  here  and  which  both  our  govern- 
ments will  endeavor  to  bring  to  conclusion 
during  this  year. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  city  of  Ge- 
neva and  the  canton  for  having  received  us 
here  and  for  having  the  occasion  for  this 
very  useful  meeting.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Q.  Mr.  Gromyko,  Mr.  Brezhnev  recently 
complained  that  certain  persons  were  offering 
the  Arabs  a  soporific  in  the  form  of  a  par- 
tial settlement  in  the  Middle  East.  Do  you 
have  any  idea  who  those  certain  persons  are 
and  why  he  was  complaining? 

Foreign  Minister  Gromyko:  He  did  not 
mention  any  particular  persons.  [Laughter.] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  asked  the  Foreign 
Minister  the  same  question.  [Laughter.]  I 
offered  to  share  in  the  condemnation  of  such 
efforts.    [Laughter.] 

Foreign  Minister  Gromyko:  So  there  is  no 
basis  for  criticizing. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  talk  about  the 
resuming  of  the  Near  East  conference  here 
in  Geneva  and  about  dates? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  we  will  issue 
a  communique  later  today  in  which  these 
and  related  questions  are  addressed. 

Q.  This  is  tonight  for  the  German  tele- 
vision? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  you  can  read  it 
on  German  television  this  evening.  Thank 
you. 

TEXT  OF  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  JOINT  STATEMENT 
ISSUED  AT  GENEVA  FEBRUARY   17 

Press    release    80    dated    February    18 

As  previously  agreed,  a  meeting  between 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  National  Security  Af- 
fairs, and  Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  Member  of 
the  Politburo  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  CPSU  [Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union]  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  USSR,  took  place  on  February  16  and  17 
in  Geneva. 

They  exchanged  views  on  a  number  of 
questions  of  bilateral  American-Soviet  rela- 
tions, including  the  various  negotiations  cur- 
rently in  progress  between  them,  and  on 
certain  international  issues  of  mutual  in- 
terest. Both  sides  emphasized  their  deter- 
mination to  adhere  to  the  course  of  continu- 


ing to  improve  Soviet-American  relations  in 
accordance  with  existing  understandings  and 
agreements  of  principle,  which  they  firmly 
believe  are  in  the  interest  of  the  peoples  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  USSR 
and  of  international  peace. 

Both  sides  stressed  the  great  significance 
of  the  agreement  regarding  the  further  limi- 
tation of  strategic  offensive  arms  reached  in 
the  course  of  the  meeting  between  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  Gerald 
R.  Ford  and  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  L.  I.  Brezhnev  in  No- 
vember, 1974,  in  Vladivostok.  On  the  basis 
of  this  agreement,  both  sides  intend  to  con- 
tinue energetic  efforts  to  work  out  an  ap- 
propriate long-term  agreement  this  year. 

It  was  noted  that  a  great  deal  of  progress 
has  been  achieved  at  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  The  two 
sides  stated  that  they  will  continue  to  make 
active  efforts  jointly  with  the  other  partici- 
pants to  have  the  Conference  successfully 
concluded  at  an  early  date. 

They  assume  that  the  results  achieved 
permit  its  conclusion  at  the  highest  level. 

They  also  agreed  that  active  efforts  should 
be  made  to  achieve  positive  results  in  the 
mutual  reduction  of  forces  and  armaments 
in  Central  Europe  on  the  basis  of  the  prin- 
ciples referred  to  in  the  American-Soviet 
communique  of  November  24,  1974. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversations,  particu- 
lar attention  was  given  to  the  Middle  East. 
The  two  sides  remain  concerned  over  the 
dangers  persisting  in  the  situation  there. 
They  reaffirmed  their  intention  to  make  every 
effort  to  promote  a  solution  of  the  key  issues 
of  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  area  on  the 
basis  of  UN  Resolution  338,  taking  into 
account  the  legitimate  interests  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  area,  including  the  Palestinian 
people,  and  respect  for  the  right  to  independ- 
ent existence  of  all  states  in  the  area. 

The  two  sides  believe  that  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference should  play  an  important  part  in 
the  establishment  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  should  resume  its 
work  at  an  early  date. 
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They  exchanged  views  on  Cyprus.  Both 
sides  reaffirmed  their  firm  support  for  the 
independence,  sovereignty  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  Cyprus.  They  recognize  the  present 
Cypriot  Government  as  the  legitimate  gov- 
ernment of  Cyprus.  Both  sides  continue  to 
consider  that  a  just  settlement  of  the  Cyprus 
question  must  be  based  on  the  strict  imple- 
mentation of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  regarding  Cyprus. 

The  talks  were  held  in  a  business-like  and 
constructive  atmosphere  and  both  sides  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  with  the  results. 


REMARKS  AT   LONDON,   FEBRUARY   18 

Press    release    82    dated    February    18 

Secretary   Kissinger 

The  Foreign  Secretary,  Prime  Minister, 
and  I  reviewed  the  trips  that  both  sides  have 
been  taking.  We  think  that  the  British  visit 
to  Moscow  was  extremely  successful — a  con- 
tribution to  the  relaxation  of  tension  within 
the  framework  of  allied  friendship  and  sol- 
idarity. I  reported  to  our  British  friends 
about  my  visit  to  the  Middle  East  and  our 
plans  for  the  future. 

We  also  had  an  opportunity  to  review  all 
other  international  matters  in  a  spirit  of 
friendship,  cordiality,  and  agreement. 

Thank  you. 

U.K.  Foreign   Secretary  James  Callaghan 

It's  always  a  great  pleasure  to  have  Dr. 
Kissinger  here.  He's  one  of  the  world's  great 
statesmen,  and  he's  been  on  a  mission  of 
peace.  I  hope  that  his  efforts  meet  with  the 
reward  that  the  world  needs  and  that  cer- 
tainly they  deserve.  We  think  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  by 
him — and  we  were  able  to  discuss  the  Middle 
East  situation  in  some  detail — that  there  is 
good  prospect  for  another  step  being  taken. 
That  is  certainly  our  desire  and  our  inten- 


tion, and  we  are  working  with  the  United 
States,  and  with  all  others,  in  order  to 
achieve  that. 

As  far  as  our  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  was 
concerned,  I  agree  with  Dr.  Kissinger  that 
it  has  had  the  impact  of  strengthening  the 
policy  of  detente,  which  is  in  the  interest 
of  all  of  us.  I  hope  that  it  has  reinforced 
other  efforts  that  are  being  made  in  other 
directions.  And  I  think  as  far  as  1975  is  con- 
cerned, that  we  may  well  see  some  progress 
in  further  relaxation  of  tension  and  in  the 
growing  together  of  people  whatever  their 
economic  or  political  systems  may  be. 

Q.  Mr.  Callaghan,  did  you  have  the  im- 
pression in  Moscow  that  the  Russians  woidd 
cooperate  with  a  step-by-step  approach  to 
these  negotiations? 

Foreign  Secretary  Callaghan:  Well,  I  think 
Dr.  Kissinger  has  talked  to  Mr.  Gromyko 
since  I  did.  I  think  he  could  answer  that 
question  better  than  me. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  understand  that  any  step  toward 
peace  is  in  the  interest  of  everybody.  We  have 
always  asserted  that  a  final  settlement  will 
require  the  cooperation  and  participation  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  so  these  measures  are  not 
considered  incompatible  by  us. 

Q.  Mr.  Callaghan,  did  you  talk  to  the  Sec- 
retary about  energy,  in  particular  the  oil 
price  floor  that  the  Secretary  has  proposed? 

Foreign  Secretary  Callaghan:  Yes,  we've 
had  a  number  of  conversations  about  this 
particular  subject  in  Washington,  and  this 
time  we  haven't  carried  it  very  much  further, 
because  not  much  progress  has  been  made 
beyond  our  talks  in  Washington. 

Q.  Generally  does  Britain  go  along  with 
this  concept? 

Foreign  Secretary  Callaghan:  Of  a  price 
floor?  We're  going  to  be  very  big  producers 
of  oil  ourselves  by  1980,  and  we  think  there 
is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  having  some  stability 
in  the  market,  especially  when  there  is  ex- 
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pensive  oil  being  produced.  So  we  would 
want  to  examine  this  kind  of  proposal  very 
sympathetically. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I've  got  to  maintain 
my  friendship  with  the  Foreign  Secretary 
in  case  he  becomes  president  of  OPEC  [Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries]. [Laughter.] 

Q.  Could  Dr.  Kissinger  tell  us  his  im- 
pressions of  Mrs.  Thatcher  [Margaret  That- 
cher, leader  of  the  Conservative  Party]  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  already  stated 
that  I  was  impressed. 


NEWS  CONFERENCE  BY  SECRETARY  KISSINGER 
AND  THE  SHAH  OF  IRAN,  ZURICH,  FEBRUARY  18  4 

Q.  Is  Iran  prepared  to  play  a  role  in  the 
Secretary's  step-by-step  diplomacy?  Specific- 
ally, I  have  in  mind  supplying  oil  to  Israel, 
should  Israel  be  compelled  to  give  up  the 
Sinai  oilfields. 

The  Shah  of  Iran:  Well,  I  think  that  I  have 
answered  this  question  before  by  saying  that 
our  policy  is  to  sell  oil  to  [remainder  of 
sentence  inaudible].  Once  the  tankers  are 
loaded  it  doesn't  matter  where  or  to  whom 
the  oil  goes,  because  it  is  a  strictly  commer- 
cial transaction  for  my  country. 

Q.  So  certainly  you  would  be  part  of  no 
boycott  of  Israel,  which  seems  to  be  growing 
big? 

The  Shah  of  Iran:  We  have  never  really 
boycotted  anybody.  It  is  not  part  of  our  pol- 
icy. We  think  that  politics  and  commerce 
are  separate.  We  have  not  taken  part  in  the 
first  oil  embargo,  and  we  will  not  take  part 
in  any  other  embargo.  No  embargo  can  work 
anymore,  because  we  have  tremendous  oil  re- 
serves in  both  Europe  and  other  countries 
of  the  world.  I  believe  they  have  90  days' 
reserve,  and  today's  wars  cannot  last  more 


4  Held  following  a  luncheon  at  the  Dolder  Grand 
Hotel  (text  from  press  release  84  dated  Feb.  19). 


than  three  weeks.  So  I  don't  really  believe 
in  that.  But  if  it  comes,  we  are  not  going  to 
put  an  embargo  on  oil. 

Q.  Your  Majesty,  you  and  the  Secretary 
discussed  prices  surely.  What  do  you  see  as 
a  future  price  [inaudible]  and  Mr.  Kissin- 
ger's plan  for  a  floor  price  on  oil? 

The  Shah  of  Iran:  We  are  going  to  go  to 
the  OPEC  meeting  in  Algiers  very  soon. 
Anything  I  say  before  that  meeting  you  will 
hear  about.  What  I  want  to  say  is  that  in  my 
opinion,  for  good  or  bad,  the  price  of  oil 
has  increased.  If  we  consider  inflation  and 
that  the  Western  countries — or  the  indus- 
trialized countries — are  selling  their  goods 
to  us  at  about  35  percent  more,  and  then, 
with  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  in  the 
matter  of  fact  of  purchasing  power  a  barrel 
of  oil  corresponds  today  to  about  $7  or  $8, 
if  you  want  my  opinion.  So  the  price  of  oil 
has  gone  up. 

Q.  Excuse  me,  but  that  brings  up  indexing. 
We  are  familiar  with  your  position.  Are  you 
and  the  Secretary  getting  together  on  a  view 
of  the  value  of  indexing? 

The  Shah  of  Iran:  In  principle  he  agrees 
with  me  on  the  indexing  of  prices.  The  ques- 
tion is  a  floor  price  for  oil  and  also  a  floor 
price  for  other  commodities.  But  the  other 
commodities  are  20  or  30,  and  oil  is  one.  It 
won't  be  easy  to  index  it,  but  it  can  be  done. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  was  the  main  con- 
cern between  yourself  and  His  Majesty? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  as  you  know, 
the  relations  between  Iran  and  the  United 
States  are  extremely  close ;  and  I  think  that 
His  Imperial  Majesty  and  I  have  agreed  that 
they  have  probably  never  been  better.  There- 
fore it  was  natural  that  as  a  result  of  my 
tour  to  the  Middle  East  I  would  inform  His 
Imperial  Majesty  of  what  the  United  States 
is  intending  to  do  and  to  get  the  benefit  of 
his  advice  on  those  matters.  It  naturally  gave 
us  an  opportunity  to  review  other  issues 
such  as  the  general  issue  of  energy  and  the 
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bilateral  Iranian-American  relations.  We  will 
have  a  meeting  in  Washington  of  the  Iranian- 
U.S.   Commission. 

Q.  [Inaudible.] 

The  Shah  of  Iran:  I  am  not  one  of  those 
to  believe  that  the  price  of  oil  will  go  lower — 

Q.  Will  go  up,  did  you  say? 

The  Shah  of  Iran:  No,  go  lower.  If  you 
force  us  to  raise  the  prices  by  your  inflation, 
it  might  go  up.  But  what  will  be  the  pur- 
chasing power?  I  am  not  interested  in  raising 
the  price  of  oil.  But  if  I  have  to  go  and  buy 
more  expensive  goods,  what  really  concerns 
me  is  to  keep  a  constant  purchasing  power. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  context  with  His  Maj- 
esty's remarks  about  the  decline  of  the  dollar, 
I  understand  the  United  States  is  planning 
to  do  something  about  the  dollar  now. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  I  understand  it, 
the  value  of  the  dollar  has  stabilized ;  and  we 
are  very  interested  in  maintaining  it.  We 
will  do  our  best  to  do  so. 

Q.  We  have  not  seen  it  in  Switzerland  yet. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  will  come  here. 
Everything  comes  here  sooner  or  later. 

Q.  What,  according  to  your  ideas,  are  the 
means  of  getting  down  inflation?  For  in- 
stance, you  buy  products  from  industrial- 
ized countries,  but  at  the  same  time  you  are 
paying  much  more.  But  what  is  the  way  out? 

The  Shah  of  Iran:  The  way  out  is  for  you 
people  to  check  your  inflation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  can  one  check  this 
inflation? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  is  an  extremely 
complicated  matter;  but  as  you  know,  the 
Administration  is  attempting  to  deal  simul- 
taneously with  both  inflation  and  recession, 
and  we  agree  with  the  concern  of  His  Im- 
perial Majesty  about  bringing  inflation  un- 
der control  and,  above  all,  to  have  a  fruit- 
ful dialogue. 


Q.  Your  Majesty,  I  am  sorry,  but  we  did 
not  hear  your  answer  about  the  possibility 
of  selling  oil  to  Israel.  Woidd  you  please  re- 
peat it? 

The  Shah  of  Iran:  I  said  that  when  we  sell 
our  oil  and  fill  up  the  tankers  in  our  ter- 
minal ports  we  do  not  mind  and  do  not  care 
where  it  goes. 

Q.  Woidd  you  be  willing  to  play  an  active 
role  in  promoting  step-by-step  diplomacy? 

The  Shah  of  Iran:  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  loses  his  head  very  easily  in  believing 
that  he  is  a  big  deal,  but  for  the  little  in- 
fluence that  we  could  eventually  have,  is  to 
see  every  possible  way  of  defusing  the  pres- 
ent, maybe  explosive,  situation  that  will 
permit  more  meaningful  and  constructive 
talks  later. 

Q.  Your  Majesty,  do  you  believe  that  after 
your  meeting  in  Algiers  the  price  of  oil  will 
be  higher? 

The  Shah  of  Iran:  I  can't  say  what  will  be 
the  result  of  that  meeting.  This  meeting  will 
probably  study  what  to  do  if  the  inflation  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere  continues.  And  if  our 
purchasing  power  becomes  less  and  less,  we 
will  have  to  defend  ourselves  somehow. 

Q.  You  see  a  direct  link  between  infla- 
tion and  the  price  of  oil  that  will  be  set?  If 
inflation  goes  higher,  the  price  of  oil  could 
go  higher? 

The  Shah  of  Iran :  If  inflation  goes  on  the 
price  of  everything  will  get  out  of  control. 

Q.  Your  Majesty,  have  you  discussed  with 
the  Secretary  recent  reports  that  Diego  Gar- 
cia is  to  be  built  up  as  a  naval  position,  in 
view  of  your  disagreement  with  big  powers 
moving  in  the  Indian  Ocean? 

The  Shah  of  Iran:  I  have  spoken  about  it 
before,  but  our  principal  first-choice  policy 
will  be  first  to  see  the  Persian  Gulf  and  then 
the  Indian  Ocean  eventually  free  of  outside 
powers.  That  means  nonriparian  states.  But 
as  long  as  some  powers  are  there,  we  would 
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not  only  not  object  to  the  presence  of  the 
United  States  but  on  the  contrary  we  would 
welcome  it. 


REMARKS  AT  PARIS,   FEBRUARY   18  5 

French  Foreign  Minister  Jean   Sauvagnargues 

I  have  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  re- 
ceiving the  Secretary  of  State  for  a  working 
dinner.  Unfortunately  I  was  not  able  to 
offer  a  dinner  as  sumptuous  as  the  one  he 
gave  for  me  in  Washington.  But  I  have  told 
him  that  I  hope  to  meet  him  again  soon  with 
Madame  Kissinger  in  Paris  in  order  to  offer 
him  a  reception  comparable  to  the  one  he 
arranged  for  me  in  Washington. 

This  evening  we  had  a  working  dinner 
that  consisted  of  a  detailed  exchange  of  views 
on  a  certain  number  of  problems,  problems 
facing  the  United  States,  France,  and  the 
entire  Occidental  world — the  problem  of  en- 
ergy, the  problem  of  the  CSCE.  There  is 
also  the  problem  of  Cyprus,  which  occupied 
us  for  quite  some  time.  And  we  have  of 
course  spoken  of  other  important  questions. 
Throughout,  the  atmosphere  was  very  cor- 
dial, very  frank.  Mr.  Kissinger  will  continue 
this  exchange  tomorrow  with  the  President. 


Secretary  Kissinger 

First,  I  want  to  apologize  that  I  do  not 
speak  to  you  in  French.  While  I  understand 
it  well,  I  never  speak  it  to  civilized  people 
with  my  accent.  I  agree  with  everything  that 
the  Foreign  Minister  has  said.  The  discus- 
sions covered  a  variety  of  subjects  and  were 
carried  out  with  great  cordiality  in  a  very 
friendly  atmosphere,  and  I  considered  them 
extremely  useful. 

Q.  What  role  is  France  going  to  play  in  the 
energy  crisis?  Do  you  think  that  the  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East  is  going  to  be  more 
important  in  the  future  ? 


Secretary  Kissinger:  I  believe  that  France 
has  played  a  useful  role  in  the  energy  crisis, 
and  we  are  always  exchanging  ideas  about 
the  Middle  East,  and  we  are  working  for 
the  same  objectives. 

Q.  In  the  Middle  East  conflict  has  France 
for  the  next  few  years  an  important  role? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  France  has  pursued 
an  active  policy  in  the  Middle  East.  We  have 
always  benefited  from  the  advice  that  France 
from  time  to  time  was  able  to  give  us,  and  in 
turn  we  keep  the  French  Government  closely 
informed  about  our  activities. 


REMARKS  AT  PARIS,  FEBRUARY  19 6 

Foreign  Minister  Sauvagnargues 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  had  a  very 
thorough  conversation  with  the  President 
of  the  Republic.  Most  of  the  problems  were 
discussed;  most  of  these  indeed  were  those 
we  had  already  discussed  yesterday.  The 
Secretary  of  State  has  brought  a  very  de- 
tailed report  on  the  trip  he  has  just  made 
through  the  Middle  East  and  which  he  will 
resume  during  the  course  of  the  month  of 
March. 

The  question  of  energy  was  treated,  and 
these  discussions  were  carried  on  in  the 
spirit  of  Martinique  and  conform  with  de- 
cisions taken  at  Martinique.  We  have  made 
good  progress  in  the  direction  which  we  have 
agreed  to  follow  together. 

Secretary  Kissinger 

I  agree  with  the  Foreign  Minister  that  the 
discussions  were  very  interesting.  We  cov- 
ered the  whole  agenda  of  Franco-American 
relations.  I  reported  to  the  President  about 
my  recent  trip  and  the  prospects  of  another 
step  toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
we  exchanged  views  about  energy  and  the 
preparation  of  the  consumer-producer  con- 


5  Made  to  the  press  following  a  dinner  at  the  Quai 
d'Orsay  (text  from  press  release  87). 


"  Made  to  the  press  following  a  breakfast  at  the 
Elysee  Palace  (text  from  press  release  91). 
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ference  which  is  going  ahead  satisfactorily, 
and  all  the  discussions  were  conducted,  as 
the  Foreign  Minister  pointed  out,  in  the  spirit 
of  Martinique;  that  is,  cooperation,  frank- 
ness, and  friendship. 

Q.  Is  the  United  States  going  to  partici- 
pate in  the  preparatory  conference  next 
month? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  that  good 
progress  has  been  made  in  that  direction. 


ARRIVAL,  ANDREWS  AIR  FORCE  BASE, 
FEBRUARY   19 

Press   release  93   dated   February  19 

I  will  be  reporting  to  the  President  in 
about  an  hour. 

The  trip  that  I've  just  completed  was  de- 
signed to  explore  the  possibilities  of  another 
step  toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to 
exchange  views  with  the  Soviet  leaders,  For- 
eign Minister  Gromyko,  about  U.S.-Soviet 
relations  and  the  Soviet  role  in  Middle  East 
negotiations;  and  to  stay  in  close  contact 
with  our  allies  in  Europe  both  about  the 
prospects  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East — 
which  is  of  such  great  concern  to  them — as 
well  as  about  problems  of  energy  and  other 
international  affairs. 

I  believe  we  have  made  some  progress 
toward  establishing  a  framework  for  nego- 
tiation in  the  Middle  East,  and  I  plan  to  re- 
turn there  in  a  few  weeks  to  see  what  can 
be  accomplished  concretely.  With  respect  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  have  always  considered 
our  relationship  central  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  and  we  will  continue  to  stay  in 
touch  with  the  Soviet  leadership  as  we  nego- 
tiate another  step  in  the  Middle  East  and 
also  in  the  preparations  for  a  final  settle- 
ment. 

And  of  course  the  central  element  of  our 
foreign  policy  is  close  relationship  with  our 
allies  in  Europe  and  Japan.  I  believe  that  my 
visit  to  Bonn,  London,  and  Paris  has 
strengthened  that  relationship.  As  you  know, 
I  also  had  very  fruitful  talks  with  the  Shah 
of  Iran. 

Now  I  will  report  to  the  President. 


U.S.  Loan  To  Assist  in  Financing 
of  Bangladesh  Fertilizer  Plant 

Following  is  an  announcement  issued  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
on  February  13. 

AID   press  release   75-12   dated   February   13 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment is  lending  $30  million  to  Bangladesh 
under  a  joint  internationally  financed  project 
to  help  that  country  construct  a  urea  fer- 
tilizer plant,  which  is  expected  to  have  a 
major  impact  on  the  agricultural  sector. 

The  total  cost  of  the  joint  fertilizer  proj- 
ect will  be  an  estimated  $249.4  million,  in- 
cluding $142.3  in  foreign  exchange  costs.  In 
addition  to  the  $30  million  AID  loan,  the 
balance  of  the  foreign  exchange  will  come 
from:  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, $33.4  million ;  Asian  Development  Bank, 
$30  million;  the  United  Kingdom,  $18  mil- 
lion; Iran,  $12.4  million;  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  $12  million;  and  Switzerland, 
$6.5  million.  Bangladesh  will  provide  the  re- 
quired local  currency  costs  for  the  project. 

Increased  use  of  fertilizer  is  critical  to 
Bangladesh's  effort  to  produce  more  food  to 
feed  its  growing  population  because  more 
than  half  of  the  country's  gross  domestic 
product  and  employment  for  more  than  75 
percent  of  the  total  labor  force  comes  from 
the  agricultural  sector.  The  agricultural  sec- 
tor also  is  the  primary  source  of  foreign 
exchange. 

The  plant  will  have  an  annual  capacity  of 
528,000  tons  of  urea  and  will  more  than 
double  the  country's  urea  production  capac- 
ity, raising  annual  production  capacity  from 
the  present  450,000  tons  to  950,000  tons.  The 
plant  will  be  located  in  Ashuganj,  about  36 
miles  northeast  of  Dacca  on  the  bank  of  the 
Meghna  River,  with  rail  and  water  transport 
connections  to  the  country's  important  agri- 
cultural areas.  The  plant  will  use  natural  gas 
from  the  nearby  Titas  gasfield  as  feedstock 
and  fuel,  and  will  provide  jobs  for  about 
1,200  persons,  some  of  whom  will  receive 
training  in  Bangladesh  and  abroad.  Although 
there  are  no  statutory  regulations  in  Bangla- 
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desh  for  industrial  pollution,  the  plant  will 
be  designed  in  accordance  with  European 
and  U.S.  standards  in  respect  to  solid,  liquid, 
and  gaseous  emissions. 

Although  the  loan  proceeds  will  be  avail- 
able to  finance  purchases  in  many  countries, 
the  proceeds  probably  will  be  spent  for  U.S. 
goods  and  services.  In  addition,  based  on  past 
experience,  AID  expects  that  U.S.  suppliers 
will  provide  materials  and  services  for  the 
project  financed  by  some  of  the  other  lenders. 

Besides  the  $30  million  fertilizer  loan,  AID 
made  two  other  agricultural  input  loans  to 
Bangladesh  within  the  past  five  months,  a 
$25  million  loan  last  September  and  a  $30 
million  loan  in  January.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment also  has  donated  more  than  $500  mil- 
lion in  grants  for  economic  assistance  to 
Bangladesh  since  that  country  achieved  inde- 
pendence in  1971. 

The  AID  loan  is  to  be  repaid  in  dollars  in 
40  years,  with  an  initial  grace  period  of  10 
years,  during  which  no  repayment  of  princi- 
pal is  due.  Interest  is  payable  at  2  percent 
annually  during  the  grace  period  and  3  per- 
cent thereafter. 

U.S.  Loan  to  Egypt  To  Finance 
Development  Imports  From  U.S. 

AID    press   release    75-11   dated    February    13 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger 
and  Ismail  Fahmi,  Egyptian  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  on  February  13  signed  an  agree- 
ment under  which  the  United  States  will 
provide  $80  million  to  the  Arab  Republic  of 
Egypt  to  finance  essential  imports  from  the 
United  States. 

The  $80  million  loan  is  the  first  major 
transaction  under  the  $250  million  economic 
assistance  program  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  recently  authorized  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  for  Egypt.  The  funds  will 
be  used  to  finance  imports  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  equipment,  spare  parts,  and  other 
essential  commodities  and  related  services 
needed  to  reactivate  and  expand  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  Egyptian  economy.  The 
imports  will  contribute  to  increased  indus- 


trial output  and  to  the  social  and  economic 
development  of  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt. 

The  loan  is  repayable  over  40  years  with 
a  10-year  grace  period  for  repayment  of  the 
principal  and  bears  an  interest  rate  of  2 
percent  per  annum  during  the  grace  period 
and  3  percent  per  annum  thereafter. 

The  United  States  is  already  assisting 
Egypt  in  several  areas.  AID  has  financed 
U.S.  participation  in  clearing  the  Suez  Canal 
and  intends  to  provide  assistance  in  the  re- 
construction of  cities  and  towns  along  the 
Canal  as  well  as  central  development  activ- 
ities. In  addition,  300,000  metric  tons  of 
Food  for  Peace  have  already  been  authorized 
this  fiscal  year  at  a  cost  of  about  $52.5  mil- 
lion. 

Representatives  of  the  two  governments 
are  meeting  to  develop  a  list  of  the  imports 
to  be  financed  under  the  loan  and  the  pro- 
curement procedures  to  be  followed. 


U.S.  Donates  50,000  Tons  of  Food 
to  CARE  for  Drought  Areas  in  India 

AID  press  release  75-7  dated  February  10 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment announced  on  February  10  that  the 
United  States  through  the  Food  for  Peace 
program  is  donating  50,000  metric  tons  of 
food  grain  to  the  Cooperative  for  American 
Relief  Everywhere,  Inc.  (CARE),  for  dis- 
tribution in  drought  areas  in  India. 

The  grain,  consisting  of  25,000  tons  of 
soy-fortified  bulgur  and  25,000  tons  of  soy- 
fortified  sorghum  grits,  will  be  distributed 
by  CARE  to  Indians  participating  in  a  Food 
for  Work  program  in  areas  susceptible  to 
drought.  Value  of  the  grain,  including  ocean 
freight,  is  about  $16  million. 

The  Government  of  India  hopes  by  pro- 
viding jobs  on  public  works  projects  to  raise 
incomes  of  rural  families,  as  well  as  to  create 
new  employment  opportunities,  and  to  in- 
crease agricultural  production. 

Projects  to  be  undertaken  in  the  Food 
for  Work  program  will  include  watershed 
development,  pasture  improvement,  foresta- 
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tion,  and  soil  conservation.  CARE  will  focus 
the  programs  in  districts  with  largest  num- 
bers of  small  marginal  farmers  and  landless 
laborers. 

This  Food  for  Peace  donation  is  part  of  a 
continuing  U.S.  program  to  provide  India 
with  food  aid.  In  fiscal  year  1974,  the  U.S. 
Government  donated  232,000  tons  of  food  to 
India,  valued  at  $77.7  million,  including 
ocean  freight.  In  fiscal  year  1975,  AID  ex- 
pects to  provide  a  total  of  265,000  tons  of 
food  valued  at  $92  million,  including  the  new 
donation  of  50,000  tons. 


U.S.  Makes  Grant  to  Israel 
for  Purchase  of  U.S.  Goods 

AID   press    release   75-6    dated    January   28 

John  E.  Murphy,  Acting  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
and  Simcha  Dinitz,  Israeli  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  on  January  28  signed  an 
agreement  providing  $150  million  to  Israel 
for  the  import  of  U.S.  commodities. 

Following  the  signing  of  the  documents, 
Acting  Administrator  Murphy  expressed  the 
hope  of  the  American  people  that  "the  people 
of  Israel  will  look  on  this  agreement  as 
further  indication  of  the  U.S.  continued  con- 
cern and  commitment  to  a  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East." 

The  grant  is  part  of  the  $652  million  au- 
thorized by  Congress  to  assist  the  nations 
of  the  Middle  East  "in  their  efforts  to 
achieve  economic  progress  and  political  sta- 
bility, which  are  the  essential  foundations 
for  a  just  and  durable  peace." 

The  grant  will  be  made  available  to  Israel 
in  the  form  of  credits  for  the  purchase  of 
chemical  products,  agricultural  products, 
pharmaceuticals,  textiles,  metal  products, 
structural  steel,  agricultural  implements, 
computer  hardware,  manufacturing  machin- 
ery, electrical  transmission  equipment, 
trucks,  medical  equipment,  and  other  goods. 


U.S.  and  Iran  Agree  in  Principle 
on  Investment  in  U.S.  Airline 

Following  is  a  joint  U.S. -Iranian  statement 
regarding  Iranian  Government  investment  in 
Pan  American  Airways  issued  at  Washington 
on  February  16. 

In  recent  weeks  the  Government  of  Iran 
and  Pan  American  World  Airways  Inc.  have 
sought  agreement  in  regard  to  the  possible 
investment  by  the  Iranian  Government  in 
Pan  American.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  been  informed  of  these  develop- 
ments and  has  been  in  consultation  with  both 
Pan  American  and  the  Government  of  Iran 
on  this  subject. 

The  United  States  Government  and  the 
Government  of  Iran  recognize  that  any  final 
agreement  reached  between  Iran  and  Pan 
American  World  Airways  Inc.  is  subject  to 
approval  by  the  United  States  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  using  its  normally  applied 
laws  and  regulations.  It  is  also  understood 
that  there  be  appropriate  provisions  in  such 
an  agreement  which  would  satisfy  various 
requirements  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  vis-a-vis  Pan  American. 
Both  Governments  note  that  in  entering  into 
such  an  arrangement,  the  Government  of 
Iran  has  no  interest  in  controlling  the  man- 
agement or  operations  of  Pan  American.  For 
its  part,  the  United  States  Government  has 
no  objection  in  principle  to  the  proposed 
agreement. 

Both  the  United  States  Government  and 
the  Government  of  Iran  regard  the  fruitful 
consultations  they  have  had  on  this  issue  as 
an  expression  of  their  close  cooperation  and 
a  further  contribution  to  the  strengthening 
of  their  relationship. 

Department  of  State 
Imperial  Embassy  of  Iran 
16  February  1975 
Washington,  D.C. 
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The  Global  Economy:  The  Issues  of  Energy  and  Trade 


Address  by  Deputy  Secretary  Robert  S.  Ingersoll 1 


The  President  has  had  long  personal  expe- 
rience with  the  concerns  of  Michigan  and  the 
Detroit  economic  community.  He  has  asked 
me  to  emphasize  today  that  this  Admin- 
istration knows  that  foreign  economic  policy 
cannot  be  divorced  from  the  domestic  econ- 
omy. Decisions  bearing  on  your  economic 
well-being  and  on  the  general  prosperity  of 
this  nation  will  not  be  made  without  your 
interests  in  mind.  We — the  Department  of 
State  and  the  entire  Administration — are 
determined  to  blend  the  creativity  and  ex- 
pertise of  business  into  the  policymaking 
process. 

We  cannot  succeed  in  a  foreign  policy  that 
dwells  increasingly  on  economics  without 
your  support  and  understanding.  We  cannot 
afford  a  policy  that  does  not  succeed. 

As  a  former  businessman  and  still  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago  Economic  Club,  I  can 
sympathize  with  and  relate  to  your  con- 
cerns. I  would  like  to  discuss  some  of  them 
with  you.  But  first  let  me  turn  to  some  spe- 
cific economic  problems,  and  opportunities, 
facing  this  nation. 

With  so  many  aspects  of  the  global  econ- 
omy experiencing  severe  stress,  there  are 
scores  of  issues  to  be  addressed.  But  I  will 
restrict  my  comments  today  to  two  issues 
in  the  international  economy  of  most  imme- 
diate concern  to  Detroit — energy  and  trade. 

In  1974  we  paid  over  $24  billion  to  other 
nations  for  energy.  This  is  three  times  what 
we  paid  in  1973.  The  sudden  mammoth  drain 
of  real  national  wealth  is  central  to  our  pres- 


1  Made  before  the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  on  Feb.  18  (text  from  press  release 
74). 


ent  economic  crisis.  It  contributes  to  infla- 
tion, unemployment,  and  recession. 

There  are  two  essential  issues  in  the 
energy  crisis:  price  and  assured  supply. 
Both  are  of  deep  concern  to  us.  But  ulti- 
mately the  supply  of  energy,  our  economy's 
lifeline,  is  of  fundamental  importance.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  we  might  permit  the  eco- 
nomic and  military  security  of  our  nation  to 
become  more  dependent  on  foreign  sources 
of  energy  that  are  vulnerable  to  interruption 
at  any  moment. 

Our  dependence  on  imported  oil  increased 
from  virtually  none  in  1950  to  35  percent  in 
1973.  If  this  trend  is  permitted  to  continue, 
we  will  be  dependent  on  imported  oil  for  fully 
half  our  oil  needs  in  the  1980's. 

Let  us  have  no  illusions  about  the  impact 
of  such  growing  dependence  on  imports  on 
the  security  and  prosperity  of  this  nation. 
An  oil  embargo  lasting  less  than  six  months 
and  at  its  worst  reducing  our  supply  of  im- 
ported oil  by  only  15  percent  created  severe 
economic  dislocations  in  this  country.  Imag- 
ine the  consequences  if  half  our  total  oil 
supply  suddenly  were  to  be  denied. 

The  decision  to  reverse  the  trend  of  grow- 
ing dependence  can  only  become  harder  as  we 
become  increasingly  reliant  on  foreign 
sources  of  energy. 

The  time  for  action  on  conservation  has 
arrived.  In  the  next  few  weeks  we  must 
reach  agreement  on  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional energy  program.  If  Congress  does  not 
agree  with  the  Administration's  program, 
then  it  has  the  responsibility  to  set  forth  a 
workable  alternative  of  its  own.  We  cannot 
continue  to  attack  one  another;  let  us  attack 
the  problem  instead  of  one  another. 
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International   Energy  Strategy 

While  much  of  the  debate  over  energy  has 
concerned  what  we  should  do  here  at  home, 
we  have  proceeded  internationally  to  orches- 
trate and  implement  a  far-reaching  strategy. 
This  has  been  done  without  much  public  at- 
tention. But  it  is  one  of  the  major  foreign 
policy  accomplishments  of  the  postwar  era. 

Last  February  at  the  Washington  Energy 
Conference,  Secretary  Kissinger  defined  our 
overall  approach:  First  to  create  unity 
among  the  major  consumers,  then  to  take 
the  measures  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
consumers'  position,  and  finally — from  the 
position  of  unity  and  strength — to  engage 
the  producers  in  the  search  for  a  long-term 
solution.  We  have  come  a  long  way  toward 
meeting  our  objectives. 

By  November  1974  we  had  made  signifi- 
cant progress  toward  consumer  unity  and  in 
limiting  our  vulnerability  to  future  em- 
bargoes. The  International  Energy  Agency 
(IEA)  was  established,  and  consumer  na- 
tions reached  an  unprecedented  agreement 
to  share  oil  supplies  in  future  emergencies. 
Each  participating  nation  is  committed  to 
build  an  emergency  stock  of  oil.  In  case  of 
an  embargo  such  as  we  saw  in  1973,  each 
nation  will  cut  its  consumption  by  the  same 
percentage,  and  available  oil  will  be  shared. 
An  embargo  against  one  will  be  an  embargo 
against  all. 

In  his  November  speech  in  Chicago  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  set  forth  a  program  to  reduce 
consumer  weakness  in  the  face  of  the  oil 
producers'  new  financial  power  and  to  pre- 
pare for  a  dialogue  with  the  producers. 

In  the  past  three  months  we  have  made 
concrete  progress: 

— The  International  Energy  Agency  is 
working  to  coordinate  national  conservation 
programs  and  launch  a  massive  campaign  to 
develop  new  sources  of  energy.  The  purpose 
is  to  reduce  our  consumption  of  imported  oil 
and  develop  alternative  sources  so  that  there 
will  be  significant  downward  pressure  on 
cartel  fuel  prices. 

— And  so  that  no  single  nation  will  be 
forced  by  balance-of-payments  problems  to 
attempt   to   save   itself   at   the   expense   of 


others,  we  have  agreed  to  establish  in  the 
Paris-based  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  (OECD)  a  $25 
billion  financial  safety  net.  This  solidarity 
fund  will  provide  financing  to  those  hardest 
hit  by  payments  deficits.  It  will  safeguard 
all  the  member  nations  against  shifts,  with- 
drawals, or  cutoffs  of  funds  by  the  producers. 

These  measures  give  us  considerably  en- 
hanced security  in  the  present  situation.  But 
we  must  look  to  the  future  as  well — to  the 
long-term  effort  to  develop  an  abundant  and 
reliable  supply  of  energy.  We  must  accept 
the  fact  that  energy  from  these  new  sources 
will  cost  considerably  more  than  that  from 
the  old  ones  and  will  never  compete  in  cost 
of  production  with  Middle  Eastern  oil. 

The  United  States  has  proposed  a  floor 
price  on  imported  oil  or  similar  mechanisms 
to  encourage  and  protect  the  investments  re- 
quired to  help  us  meet  our  energy  needs  for 
the  next  decade — oil  from  the  continental 
shelf,  coal,  and  nuclear  energy.  If  the  price 
of  OPEC  [Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries]  oil  drops  on  the  market, 
these  new  sources  of  energy  will  remain 
competitive.  The  floor  price,  however,  might 
not  be  high  enough  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  more  expensive  sources  of  energy 
such  as  oil  and  gas  from  coal,  tar  sands,  and 
shale.  We  have  proposed  the  establishment 
of  a  synthetic  fuels  consortium  with  govern- 
mental investment  or  guarantees  to  develop 
our  energy  sources  for  the  eighties — and 
beyond. 

With  the  increased  solidarity  and  security 
achieved  over  the  past  18  months,  the 
major  consumers  are  now  approaching  a 
crucial  dimension  of  our  international  energy 
program:  negotiations  with  the  producers. 
It  has  long  been  clear  to  the  Administration 
that  no  solution  to  the  energy  problem  is 
possible  without  a  cooperative  dialogue  be- 
tween producer  and  consumer  countries.  It 
has  also  been  clear  that  no  dialogue  could 
succeed  unless  the  consumers  had  a  position 
of  their  own. 

We  now  have  an  agreed  consumer  position 
on  a  financial  safety  net  and  a  common  ap- 
proach to  conservation.  We  are  working  with 
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our  IEA  partners  to  forge  a  cooperative 
framework  to  accelerate  the  development  of 
alternative  energy  sources.  Hopefully,  we 
can  achieve  agreement  on  this  element  in 
time  to  hold  a  preparatory  meeting  with  the 
producers  late  next  month. 

Business-Government   Cooperation   on   Energy 

But  the  best  laid  international  plans  will 
be  of  no  avail  unless  we  can  do  what  is  re- 
quired of  us  at  home.  In  no  other  area  is  the 
success  of  our  foreign  and  domestic  policy 
more  closely  linked.  We  cannot  ask  other 
major  consumers  to  reduce  their  consump- 
tion of  energy  unless  we  are  prepared  to  do 
so  as  well.  Nor  can  we  expect  the  oil  pro- 
ducers to  respect  our  position  in  the  nego- 
tiations ahead  unless  we  launch  a  serious 
effort  to  develop  new  sources  of  supply. 

There  are  legitimate  differences  about  tac- 
tics, but  it  is  imperative  that  we  get  on  with 
a  comprehensive  program  in  the  weeks 
ahead. 

Achieving  our  goal  of  an  assured  supply 
of  energy  at  a  reasonable  cost  will  require 
the  close  cooperation  of  business  and  gov- 
ernment. You  can  help  assure  that  our  re- 
duced consumption  goals  are  realized  by  pro- 
ducing more  energy-efficient  cars.  I  note  that 
Detroit  will  be  taking  a  major  step  toward 
reducing  gasoline  consumption  by  spending 
$5  billion  over  the  next  four  years  to  make 
smaller  and  lighter  cars. 

You  can  also  make  the  investment  deci- 
sions which  will  channel  our  enormous  re- 
search and  development  resources  toward 
finding  new  methods  of  conservation. 

And  on  the  political  front,  business  can 
play  a  key  role  in  persuading  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  of  the  urgency  of 
the  problem  we  face. 

Finally,  we  seek  your  participation  in  a 
new  diplomatic  initiative. 

During  the  past  year  the  United  States 
has  established  Cabinet-level  Joint  Commis- 
sions with  Middle  Eastern  countries.  Two  of 
these,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran,  are  of  obvious 
political  and  economic  concern  to  us.  The 
government  is  a  catalytic  agent  in  this  Joint 
Commission  undertaking. 


A  primary  purpose  of  our  Joint  Commis- 
sion activities  is  to  broaden  with  these  coun- 
tries our  common  interest  in  political  and 
economic  stability.  With  improved  standards 
of  health  and  education  and  better  living 
conditions,  these  governments  should  become 
a  force  for  peace  and  development  in  the 
region.  We  expect  they  will  want  to  tie  their 
future  to  the  benefits  gained  by  close  asso- 
ciation with  Western  societies. 

The  Joint  Commissions  obviously  cannot 
succeed  without  the  active  interest  and  par- 
ticipation of  the  private  sector.  Government 
can  establish  the  political  and  economic 
framework.  It  is  up  to  you  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity for  trade  and  investment  in  the  area. 

A  More  Open  World  Trading  System 

If  energy  is  the  number-one  challenge 
posed  to  this  nation  by  the  global  economy, 
trade  cannot  be  far  behind.  And  trade  is  an 
issue  in  which  the  business  community  has 
an  indispensable  role  to  play. 

Since  1972  our  exports  have  more  than 
doubled,  to  nearly  $100  billion.  Last  year 
alone  the  value  of  American  exports  in- 
creased by  38  percent — and  this  at  a  time 
when  our  total  economic  output  was  begin- 
ning to  slow  down.  Our  new  level  of  exports 
supports  over  3i/2  million  American  jobs. 
Had  there  not  been  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  imported  oil,  we  would  have  shown  an 
unprecedented  trade  surplus  of  $14  billion 
in  1974.  These  figures  prove  that  this  coun- 
try is  competitive  in  world  markets. 

I  know  that  Detroit  feels  threatened  by 
automotive  imports.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
first  11  months  of  1974  we  imported  $11 
billion  worth  of  automotive  vehicles,  parts, 
and  engines.  But  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  our  automotive  exports  for  the 
same  period  were  over  $7.4  billion,  and  trac- 
tors accounted  for  an  additional  $1.36  billion 
in  exports. 

I  am  confident  that  with  freer  trade  and 
the  enormous  investment  you  are  now  mak- 
ing to  decrease  size  and  weight  and  increase 
efficiency,  American  automobiles  will  soon 
be  able  to  meet  the  competition  head-on  any- 
where in  the  world. 
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This  test  of  trade  requires  a  new  approach 
on  the  part  of  both  government  and  business. 
We  must  realize  that  foreign  markets  are 
increasingly  important  to  our  economic  well- 
being.  We  must  continue  to  seek  export  op- 
portunities. And  we  must  fashion  an  inter- 
national trading  system  that  will  allow 
American  goods  to  compete  worldwide  on 
equal  terms. 

An  important  milestone  in  realizing  our 
objective  of  a  freer  and  more  equitable  in- 
ternational trading  system  will  be  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  getting  underway 
in  earnest  this  year. 

We  can  now  approach  those  negotiations 
with  confidence.  The  Trade  Act  of  1974 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  December  gives 
us  the  authority  to  further  America's  inter- 
ests and  the  cause  of  interdependence  by 
helping  to  shape  a  more  just  and  open  trad- 
ing system. 

Much  of  the  commentary  to  date  on  the 
Trade  Act  has  centered  on  controversial  is- 
sues such  as  Soviet  emigration  and  prefer- 
ences for  OPEC  countries.  We  should  not  let 
these  comments  obscure  the  fact  that  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  is  a  tremendous  step  for- 
ward in  opening  up  the  international  trading 
system.  It  provides  real  opportunities  for  the 
American  business  community. 

Equally  important,  that  act  specifically 
calls  upon  the  President  to  obtain  the  private 
sector's  advice  on  negotiating  objectives  and 
bargaining  positions.  For  example,  26  Indus- 
try Advisory  Committees  have  been  formed 
to  act  as  a  liaison  between  the  government 
and  key  American  industries  on  trade  mat- 
ters. These  committees  include  many  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Detroit  business  com- 
munity. 

Objectives  in  Trade  Negotiations 

But  what  about  your  specific  concerns  and 
objectives  related  to  trade?  How  does  this 
Administration  plan  to  address  them? 

First,  we  must  work  to  lower  existing 
tariff  barriers  to  American  exports.  Most 
industrialized  nations  are  facing  substantial 
balance-of-payments    deficits    due    in    large 
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part  to  the  rising  cost  of  their  oil  imports. 
Unilateral  attempts  to  erase  these  deficits  by 
raising  trade  barriers  would  only  lead  to  a 
general  decline  in  trade  and  could  prompt  an 
economic  collapse  on  the  scale  of  the  1930's. 
An  international  economic  crisis  of  this  mag- 
nitude would  have  obvious  political  reper- 
cussions. It  could  divide  the  world  into 
fiercely  competing  blocs — consumer  against 
producer,  "have"  against  "have-not." 

Last  May  the  major  trading  nations  of 
Europe,  North  America,  and  Japan  joined  in 
the  OECD  in  a  formal  pledge  not  to  react  to 
the  present  crisis  by  raising  new  barriers  to 
trade. 

When  you  consider  the  strained  state  of 
economic  relations  among  these  nations  as 
recently  as  1972,  and  the  widespread  domes- 
tic pressures  to  respond  to  economic  diffi- 
culty with  protectionism,  this  pledge  must 
be  considered  a  foreign  policy  accomplish- 
ment of  major  proportions. 

As  we  succeed  in  reducing  or  eliminating 
tariffs,  nontariff  barriers  become  a  tempting 
instrument  for  unilateral  protective  action. 
The  reduction  of  nontariff  impediments  to 
trade  is  thus  the  second  major  objective  of 
our  negotiating  strategy. 

We  must  assure  that  nontariff  barriers 
such  as  export  subsidies,  product  standards, 
and  restrictive  government  procurement 
rules  do  not  place  American  goods  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage. 

Third,  the  multilateral  trade  negotiations 
will  also  address  the  issue  of  an  interna- 
tional safeguard  mechanism  to  cushion  the 
impact  of  freer  trade  on  severely  affected 
domestic  industries  and  labor.  We  plan  to 
negotiate  a  new  international  code  for  this 
purpose. 

Fourth,  we  must  insure  access  to  the  raw 
materials  our  economy  requires.  The  United 
States  is  dependent  on  imports  for  82  per- 
cent of  its  bauxite,  93  percent  of  its  nickel, 
31  percent  of  its  iron  ore,  and  100  percent 
of  its  tin  and  platinum. 

The  oil  cartel  must  not  become  a  model 
for  global  trade  in  other  raw  materials.  Re- 
stricted  production   and   rigged   prices   will 
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only  lead  to  stagnation  of  the  global  economy 
on  which  all  nations  depend.  The  United 
States,  as  one  of  the  world's  leading  ex- 
porters and  importers  of  commodities,  has  a 
uniquely  flexible  and  vital  role  to  play. 

We  are  beginning  to  study  the  problems 
that  arise  when  commodities  are  in  short 
supply  and  how  we  might  best  cope  with 
such  situations  in  the  future.  At  the  same 
time  we  understand  and  sympathize  with  the 
concern  of  the  exporting  nations  that  the 
boom-bust  cycle  of  commodity  prices  must 
be  tempered. 

In  responding  to  the  challenge  of  the 
global  economy,  we  have  accepted  interde- 
pendence. We  are  looking  outward.  The  es- 
tablishment of  floating  exchange  rates  which 
preclude  foreign  currencies  from  being 
undervalued  has  proven  to  the  American 
people  that  our  business  and  industry  are 
up  to  the  challenge  of  the  world  market. 

As  the  potential  for  international  trade 
develops,  business  and  industry  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  help  us  design  a  coherent 
trade  policy  and  to  get  out  and  compete 
wholeheartedly  for  the  world  market. 


Role  of  the  Department  of  State 

Some  of  you  may  harbor  unflattering  im- 
pressions of  the  State  Department  and  may 
be  surprised,  or  even  alarmed,  to  hear  that 
the  State  Department  is  playing  a  leading 
role  in  meeting  the  new  economic  challenge 
to  our  nation.  I  know,  because  when  I  trav- 
eled overseas  in  the  fifties  and  early  sixties 
I  refused  to  contact  our  Embassies  after 
learning  that  they  had  little  interest  in  busi- 
ness or  commercial  operations.  But  I  have 
traveled  extensively  in  the  seventies  and  can 
attest  that  this  is  no  longer  the  case. 

The  State  Department  today  is  actively, 
effectively,  engaged  in  international  economic 
policy — in  meeting  the  challenge  of  energy, 
in  formulating  a  coherent,  comprehensive 
policy  on  food  and  critical  minerals,  in  en- 
couraging American  exports,  and  in  provid- 
ing services  to  American  businessmen.  We 
are  working  to  negotiate  a  freer  world  trad- 


ing system  and  to  build  an  economic  and 
political  environment  in  which  trade  can 
flourish  and  American  industry  can  compete. 
As  further  evidence  of  our  interest  in  com- 
mercial operations,  Secretary  Kissinger  has 
appointed  Charles  Robinson,  a  businessman, 
as  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs. 

Economics  and  politics  have  become  in- 
separable ingredients  of  international  af- 
fairs. Any  breakdown  in  the  world  economic 
order  would  have  political  consequences,  at 
home  and  abroad,  of  deep  concern  to  all  of 
us.  The  State  Department  is  determined  to 
improve  its  ability  to  deal  with  the  global 
economy,  but  we  do  not  pretend  to  have  a 
monopoly  on  economic  wisdom.  This  Admin- 
istration and  this  Secretary  of  State  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  requirement  to  read  the 
business  community  into  the  foreign  policy 
process.  I  encourage  you  to  join  us  in  the 
search  for  improved  means  to  get  our  ideas 
across  and  talk  out  our  problems. 

Nowhere  is  the  interaction  between  inter- 
national affairs  and  domestic  concerns  more 
evident  than  in  Detroit.  With  the  distinc- 
tions between  national  and  international 
problems  becoming  increasingly  irrelevant, 
I  urge  each  of  you  to  take  a  more  active  role 
in  the  nationwide  debate  and  foreign  policy 
discussions  which  alone  can  develop  a  broad 
consensus  on  where  we  are  going  and  how 
we  want  to  get  there. 

For  many  years  Detroit  was  tarred  with 
the  image  of  a  city  which  cared  primarily 
about  production  lines  and  sales  quotas.  To- 
day there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  city  is 
inseparably  a  part  of  the  world  community. 
There  are  Detroit  organizations  concerned 
with  foreign  policy— the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Detroit  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  your  local  universities — that  de- 
serve your  support. 

As  part  of  our  effort  to  make  communi- 
cation between  the  government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  more  useful,  I  would  like  to  ask 
Russell  Swaney  [president  of  the  Economic 
Club]  to  select  10  members  of  the  Detroit 
Economic  Club  who  will  come  to  Washington 
in  March  for  a  dinner  with  State  Depart- 
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ment,  Commerce,  Treasury,  and  other  Ad- 
ministration officials  to  discuss  international 
economic  problems.  We  want  you  to  decide 
on  the  agenda,  to  come  armed  with  the 
issues  of  concern  to  you,  and  to  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  exchange  ideas  on  how  we 
can  best  come  to  grips  with  them.  In  an  era 
of  shifting  trade  patterns  and  the  energy 
crisis,  America  must  adapt  to  change  and 
learn  to  manage  new  realities. 

The  interdependence  of  the  global  econ- 
omy has  rendered  obsolete  the  concept  of 
"fortress  America."  If  reduced  to  this  kind 
of  isolation  we  would  occupy  a  prison,  not  a 
fortress. 

Our  efforts  to  curb  energy  dependency  do 
not  imply  that  the  United  States  can,  or 
should,  exist  in  an  economic  vacuum.  We  will 
have  to  accept  the  inevitability  of  change, 
adapt  to  new  circumstances,  and  compete. 
Our  country  has  the  capacity  to  insure  that 
change  becomes  change  for  the  better,  and 
we  in  government  know  full  well  that  we 
will  not  solve  our  critical  economic  and  trade 
problems  without  your  counsel  and  support. 


Mildred  Marcy  To  Be  Coordinator 
for  International  Women's  Year 

Deputy  Secretary  Ingersoll  announced  on 
February  11  the  assignment  of  Mildred 
Marcy  as  Coordinator  for  Internationa] 
Women's  Year  within  the  Department  of 
State.  Ms.  Marcy  is  on  detail  to  the  Depart- 
ment from  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
where  she  has  been  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  as 
well  as  Women's  Activities  Adviser  and  Fed- 
eral Women's  Program  Coordinator,  since 
September  1973.  (For  biographic  data,  see 
press  release  54  dated  February  11.) 

In  announcing  the  appointment,  Deputy 
Secretary  Ingersoll  said:  "I  am  establishing 
in  the  Department  of  State  the  position  of 
Coordinator  for  International  Women's  Year 
with  the  primary  responsibility  of  heading 
the  Secretariat  that  will  work  with  the  Na- 
tional Commission  for  International  Women's 
Year,  soon  to  be  appointed.  In  addition,  the 


Coordinator  will  maintain  liaison  with  the 
United  Nations,  other  governments,  and  the 
U.S.  Center  for  International  Women's  Year, 
and  be  responsible  for  coordinating  the  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Mexico  City  conference." 


U.S.  Makes  Contribution  to  U.N. 
for  Women's  Year  Conference 

USUN  press  release  205/corr.l  dated  December  30 

The  United  States,  acting  through  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  on 
December  30,  1974,  made  a  contribution  of 
$100,000  to  the  United  Nations  to  help  pay 
the  costs  of  the  International  Women's  Year 
Conference. 

The  United  Nations  has  designated  1975 
as  International  Women's  Year.  The  year 
will  serve  to  emphasize  three  themes :  equal- 
ity for  women,  the  role  of  women  in  develop- 
ment, and  the  contribution  that  women  can 
make  to  world  peace.  A  focal  point  of  the 
year  will  be  a  major  U.N.  governmental  con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Mexico  City  from  June 
23  to  July  4,  1975.  Sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
delegation  in  cooperation  with  the  delega- 
tions of  a  number  of  developing  countries, 
the  proposal  for  a  conference  won  over- 
whelming support  at  the  25th  session  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  in 
January  1974.  The  Commission's  decision 
was  endorsed  at  the  spring  session  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council. 

U.N.  funds  for  the  conference  are  limited, 
and  an  appeal  has  gone  out  to  member  gov- 
ernments for  voluntary  contributions.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  appeal  and  to  help  insure  the 
success  of  the  conference,  Senator  Charles 
H.  Percy,  a  public  member  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  29th  General  Assembly,  an- 
nounced in  October  that  the  United  States 
would  make  a  $100,000  contribution  to  help 
pay  the  costs  of  the  conference. 

In  a  brief  ceremony  December  30  at  U.N. 
Headquarters  Ambassador  Barbara  M. 
White,  acting  on  behalf  of  Ambassador  John 
Scali,  U.S.  Permanent  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  signed  a  letter  authorizing 
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the  $100,000  grant  to  the  United  Nations. 
Ismet  Kittani,  Executive  Assistant  to  U.N. 
Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldheim,  signed  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary  General. 


President  Establishes  Commission 
on  International  Women's  Year 

AN    EXECUTIVE    ORDER1 

Establishing  a  National  Commission  on  the 
Observance  of  International  Women's  Year, 
1975 

There  is  increasing  recognition  of,  and  interest  in, 
the  contributions  of  women  to  the  national  life  of 
this  country  in  all  its  important  aspects — cultural, 
political,  economic,  and  social.  Significant  progress 
continues  in  advancing  the  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties of  women,  in  opening  new  opportunities,  and 
in  overcoming  political,  legal,  social,  and  economic 
handicaps  to  which  women  have  long  been  subject. 
Americans  must  now  deal  with  those  inequities  that 
still  linger  as  barriers  to  the  full  participation  of 
women  in  our  Nation's  life.  We  must  also  support 
and  strengthen  the  laws  that  prohibit  discrimination 
based  on  sex. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  by  pro- 
claiming 1975  as  International  Women's  Year,  has 
offered  us  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  focus  atten- 
tion throughout  the  country  on  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  women.  Presidential  Proclamation 
No.  4262  of  January  30,  1974,  called  upon  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  interested 
groups  and  organizations,  officials  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  State  and  local  governments, 
educational  institutions,  and  all  others  who  can  be 
of  help  to  provide  for  the  national  observance  of 
International  Women's  Year  with  practical  and  con- 
structive measures  for  the  advancement  of  women 
in  the  United  States.  .. 

I  have  now  determined  that  it  would  be  in  the 
public  interest  to  establish  a  National  Commission 
on  the  Observance  of  International  Women's  Year, 
1975. 

Now,  Therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested 
in  me  as  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
ordered: 

Section  1.  Establishment  of  a  National  Commis- 
sion, (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  National 
Commission  on  the  Observance  of  International 
Women's  Year,  1975. 


1No.  11832;  40  Fed.  Reg.  2415,  Jan.  13.  For  re- 
marks made  by  President  Ford  upon  signing  the 
Executive  order,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  dated  Jan.   13,  p.  29. 


(b)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  not  more 
than  35  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
from  among  citizens  in  private  life.  The  President 
shall  designate  the  presiding  officer,  who  may  desig- 
nate from  among  the  members  of  the  Commission 
as  many  vice  presiding  officers  as  necessary. 

(c)  The  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  invited  to 
designate  two  Members  of  each  House  to  serve  on 
the  Commission. 

(d)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  but  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive travel  expenses,  including  per  diem,  in  lieu  of 
subsistence  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5703). 

Sec  2.  Functions  of  the  Commission,  (a)  The 
Commission  shall  promote  the  national  observance 
in  the  United  States  of  International  Women's  Year. 
To  this  end,  it  will  focus  attention  on  the  need  to 
encourage  appropriate  and  relevant  cooperative  ac- 
tivity in  the  field  of  women's  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  take  as  its  action 
agenda  the  relevant  parts  of  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  proclaim- 
ing 1975  as  International   Women's  Year: 

(1)  To  promote  equality  between  men  and  women. 

(2)  To  ensure  the  full  integration  of  women  in 
the  total  development  effort,  especially  by  empha- 
sizing women's  responsibility  and  important  role  in 
economic,  social  and  cultural  development  at  the 
national,  regional  and  international  levels,  particu- 
larly during  the  Second  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Decade. 

(3)  To  recognize  the  importance  of  women's  in- 
creasing contribution  to  the  development  of  friendly 
relations  and  cooperation  among  States  and  to  the 
strengthening  of  world  peace. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  keep  itself  informed  of 
activities  undertaken  or  planned  by  various  organi- 
zations and  groups  in  the  United  States  in  observ- 
ance of  the  Year  and  shall  consult  with  such  groups 
including  the  United  States  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Women's  Year. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  encourage  the  public 
and  private  sectors  to  set  forth  objectives  to  be 
achieved  as  part  of  the  program  observing  Inter- 
national Women's  Year,  as  provided  in  the  Presi- 
dential Proclamation. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall,  through  close  liaison 
with  appropriate  Government  agencies  and  their 
public  advisory  committees,  keep  itself  informed 
about  and  make  known  to  the  public  all  major  pro- 
grams and  special  efforts  during  International 
Women's  Year  which  are  supported  by  those  agen- 
cies. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  hold  meetings  at  such 
times  and  places  as  the  presiding  officer  shall  deter- 
mine. It  may  assemble  and  disseminate  information, 
issue    reports    and    other    publications    and    conduct 
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such  other  activities  as  it  may  deem  appropriate  to 
provide  for  effective  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  domestic  observance  of  International 
Women's  Year. 

(g)  The  Commission  may  establish,  within  the 
limits  of  available  funds,  such  subcommittees  or 
working  groups  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  its  tasks.  The  membership  may  include 
persons  not  members  of  the  Commission. 

(h)  The  Commission  shall  conclude  its  work  by 
the  end  of  the  year  1975  and  make  a  report  to  the 
President  within  thirty  days  thereafter.  The  Com- 
mission shall  then  be  terminated. 

Sec.  3.  Assistance  and  Cooperation,  (a)  The  Com- 
mission may  request  any  agency  of  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  furnish  it  with  such 
information,  advice,  and  services  as  may  be  useful 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  Commission's  functions 
under  this  Order. 

(b)  The  agencies  of  the  Executive  branch  are 
authorized,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  pro- 
vide the  Commission  with  administrative  services, 
information,  facilities  and  funds  necessary  for  its 
activities. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  procure,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  funds,  the  temporary  professional 
services  of  individuals  to  assist  in  its  work,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  3109  of 
Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  4.  Responsibilities  of  Government  Depart- 
ments. Each  agency  of  the  Executive  branch  shall 
designate  at  least  two  persons,  preferably  a  man 
and  a  woman,  to  be  responsible  for  planning  and 
implementation  of  projects  and  programs  within 
such  departments  and  agencies  for  the  domestic 
observance  of  International  Women's  Year.  Persons 
so  designated  shall  constitute  membership  of  an 
interdepartmental  task  force  for  International 
Women's  Year.  The  Department  of  State  shall  des- 
ignate the  presiding  officer.  The  task  force  will 
coordinate  the  activities  undertaken  by  the  Execu- 
tive branch  of  the  United  States  Government  as 
well  as  those  undertaken  by  the  Commission  in  the 
domestic  observance  of  International  Women's  Year. 


The  White  House,  January  9,  1975. 
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The  International   Energy  Program  and  U.S.  Obligations 
as  a  Member  of  the  International   Energy  Agency 


Statement  by  Thomas  O.  Enders 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs  x 


I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  your  committee  to  provide 
testimony  on  that  portion  of  the  President's 
energy  proposals  related  to  the  International 
Energy  Program  and  our  obligations  as  a 
member  of  the  International  Energy  Agency 
(IEA). 

Over  the  past  year,  the  central  objective 
of  our  international  energy  policy  has  been 
the  development  of  a  comprehensive  frame- 
work for  consumer  country  cooperation. 
These  efforts  had  their  formal  beginning 
with  the  Washington  Energy  Conference  in 
February  1974  and  continued  through  the 
work  of  the  Energy  Coordinating  Group 
set  up  at  the  time  of  the  Washington  Con- 
ference. This  group  of  12  nations  (the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Luxem- 
bourg, Denmark,  Ireland,  Norway,  Canada, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States)  undertook  to 
develop  a  cooperative  international  action 
program  to  deal  with  the  world  energy  sit- 
uation. 

The  result  was  the  establishment,  last 
November,  of  the  International  Energy 
Agency  under  OECD  [Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development]    aus- 


1  Presented  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  on  Feb.  13.  The  complete  tran- 
script of  the  hearings  will  be  published  by  the 
committee  and  will  be  available  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


pices.2  The  Agency  initially  had  16  partici- 
pating countries:  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Luxembourg,  Germany,  Italy,  Denmark,  Ire- 
land, the  United  Kingdom,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  Turkey,  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  Japan.  In  the  period  since 
its  formation,  New  Zealand  has  also  become 
a  member  and  Norway  has  become  an  asso- 
ciate member. 

Throughout  the  negotiations  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  IEA,  we  pressed  for  a 
common  and  comprehensive  approach  by  con- 
sumer countries  to  energy  problems.  From 
the  outset  the  United  States  has  believed 
that  only  through  such  an  approach  can  we 
hope  to  solve  the  world  energy  crisis.  Last 
year's  oil  embargo  and  the  subsequent  sud- 
den massive  increase  of  oil  prices  clearly 
demonstrated  the  high  cost  of  an  uncoordi- 
nated approach  by  consumer  countries  to 
their  growing  dependence  on  imported  oil. 
Evidence  of  this  cost  was  visible  in  the 
scramble  for  oil  at  any  price,  in  the  serious 
economic  disruption  in  importing  countries, 
and  in  the  threat  to  the  political,  economic, 
and  security  cohesion  of  the  industrialized 
countries.  Indeed,  the  independence  of  politi- 
cal decision  of  the  industrialized  democracies 
was  put  under  a  shadow  by  the  oil  embargo. 
It  became  clear  that  if  that  independence,  and 
the  integrity  of  the  political,  economic,  and 


2  The  Agreement  on  an  International  Energy  Pro- 
gram was  signed  at  Paris  on  Nov.  18,  1974. 
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social  systems  of  the  West,  are  to  be  main- 
tained, the  energy  crisis  and  the  threat  of 
future  oil  embargoes  had  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  cooperative  action  of  the  industrialized 
democracies. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  un- 
acceptable costs  of  the  oil  embargo,  we  and 
our  partners  set  as  our  first  objective  the 
development  of  a  capability  to  deal  with 
future  supply  interruptions  in  a  cooperative 
framework.  The  emergency  program  which 
has  emerged  from  these  negotiations  pro- 
vides us  with  a  safety  net  which  would  be  in 
place  should  a  supply  emergency  develop  in 
the  future.  We  and  our  partners  have  also 
agreed  on  the  need  to  develop  a  long-term 
program  to  reduce  the  dependence  of  the 
industrialized  democracies  on  imported  oil 
through  joint  programs  and  efforts  in  the 
fields  of  conservation  and  the  development 
of  alternative  energy  supplies. 

In  addition  to  these  efforts,  which  are 
part  of  the  International  Energy  Program 
adopted  by  the  International  Energy  Agency, 
the  major  industrial  countries  have  also  de- 
cided to  create  a  financial  safety  net  in  the 
form  of  a  $25  billion  solidarity  fund  for 
mutual  support  in  financial  crisis. 

Together,  the  International  Energy  Pro- 
gram of  the  IEA  and  the  financial  solidarity 
fund  represent  the  first  concrete  steps  in  the 
development  of  the  cooperative  consumer 
approach  to  energy  crisis  issues  which  the 
United  States  has  sought  from  the  outset. 
In  an  energy  picture  which  is  largely  grim, 
these  vital  initiatives  reassuringly  stand  out. 
The  security  and  well-being  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  require  that  these  initia- 
tives be  implemented  and  developed  to  their 
full  potential. 

In  view  of  the  focus  of  today's  hearing, 
I  wish  to  concentrate  my  statement  on  the 
International  Energy  Program  and  its  im- 
plementation. This  committee  is,  of  course, 
informed  about  the  basic  elements  of  the 
emergency  program.  However,  because  this 
program  is  central  to  the  energy  strategy 
of  the  industrialized  democracies,  I  would 
like  to  review  its  main  features.  Under  this 
program  IEA  countries  have  agreed  to  under- 
take three  interrelated  commitments : 


— To  build  common  levels  of  emergency 
reserves,  measured  in  terms  of  ability  to 
live  without  imports  of  petroleum  for  speci- 
fied periods  of  time; 

— To  develop  pre-positioned  demand  re- 
straint programs  which  will  enable  them 
in  the  event  of  a  supply  interruption  imme- 
diately to  cut  oil  consumption  by  a  common 
rate;  and 

— To  allocate  available  oil  in  an  emergency, 
both  domestic  production  and  continuing 
imports,  in  order  to  spread  the  shortfall 
evenly  among  the  member  countries. 

Emergency   Reserves   and   Demand   Restraint 

Emergency  reserves  are  defined  under  the 
program  in  terms  of  emergency  self-suffi- 
ciency; i.e.,  a  country's  ability  to  live  with- 
out imports  for  a  given  period  of  time.  The 
initial  self-sufficiency  target  has  been  set 
at  60  days  but  will  be  raised  to  90  days 
within  three  to  four  years.  The  targets  can 
be  met  by  stocks,  standby  production  facili- 
ties, or  by  switching  in  an  emergency  from 
oil  to  other  energy  sources. 

In  fixing  the  self-sufficiency  targets,  we 
have  sought  to  strike  a  reasonable  balance 
between  the  emergency  needs  of  the  members 
of  the  IEA  and  the  imposition  of  an  un- 
acceptably  high  stockholding  requirement 
which  would  both  be  expensive  and  have  an 
undesirable  impact  on  world  oil  prices.  Emer- 
gency stocks  are  defined  as  total  stocks  under 
the  OECD  stock  definition,  minus  those  which 
would  be  physically  unavailable  in  even  the 
most  severe  emergency.  Under  this  defini- 
tion, present  U.S.  stocks  equal  more  than 
100  days  of  normal  imports.  All  other  IEA 
countries  now  have  emergency  reserves 
either  in  excess  of  or  very  near  the  60-day 
level.  The  IEA  presently  has  under  review 
this  stock  definition  to  determine  whether 
it  offers  an  adequate  degree  of  protection. 

Each  member  country  further  agrees  to 
cut  its  consumption  by  a  common  percentage 
during  an  emergency.  Such  reductions  would 
be  triggered  as  supply  shortfalls  reach  spe- 
cific thresholds.  In  the  event  of  a  7  percent 
shortfall  to  the  group  as  a  whole,  all  coun- 
tries would  cut  oil  consumption  by  7  percent. 
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Were  supplies  to  fall  by  as  much  as  12  per- 
cent, consumption  would  be  reduced  by  10 
percent  throughout  the  group.  In  the  case 
of  a  very  severe  or  protracted  crisis  the 
group  can  decide  upon  further  emergency 
measures,  including  additional  demand  re- 
straint measures. 

Allocation   of  Oil 

The  program  of  oil  allocation  would  come 
into  operation  in  either  a  general  supply 
emergency  affecting  the  group  as  a  whole 
or  in  response  to  a  selective  embargo  aimed 
at  one  or  more  individual  countries.  The 
mechanism  would  operate  in  this  way :  When 
the  supply  shortfall  reaches  a  preestablished 
threshold,  all  countries  will  restrain  demand 
by  a  common  rate  and  draw  down  emergency 
supplies  and  share  available  oil  so  they  can 
all  live  for  the  same  period  of  time  at  the 
common  agreed  level  of  consumption.  The 
program  responds  to  both  a  general  supply 
crisis  and  a  selective  embargo  against  one 
or  more  participating  countries.  The  inte- 
grated mechanism  would  operate  as  follows : 

Selective  embargo.  In  the  case  of  a  selective 
embargo,  when  one  or  more  members  lose 
more  than  7  percent  of  their  oil  consumption 
but  the  group  as  a  whole  loses  less  than  7 
percent  of  its  total  consumption,  the  em- 
bargoed country  absorbs  its  embargo  loss 
up  to  7  percent  of  its  consumption  (this  is 
the  self-risk  element  under  the  program)  and 
the  other  members  share  the  shortfall  beyond 
7  percent  among  themselves  on  the  basis  of 
consumption.  For  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  7  percent  loss  can  be  applied  to 
our  eastern  regions  since  our  domestic  mar- 
kets are  not  completely  integrated. 

General  crisis.  In  the  case  of  a  general 
crisis,  as  contrasted  with  a  selective  em- 
bargo : 

On  the  first  level :  When  the  group  as  a 
whole  loses  between  7  and  12  percent  of  its 
normal  consumption : 

— Each  country  restrains  demand  7  per- 
cent. 

— The  remaining  shortfall  is  shared  among 
all  members  on  the  basis  of  imports. 


— Countries  draw  upon  emergency  sup- 
plies as  necessary  to  maintain  consumption 
at  90  percent  of  normal  levels. 

On  the  second  level:  When  the  group  as 
a  whole  loses  at  least  12  percent  of  its  normal 
consumption : 

— Each  country  restrains  demand  by  10 
percent. 

— The  remaining  shortfall  is  shared  among 
all  on  the  basis  of  imports. 

— Countries  draw  down  their  emergency 
supplies  as  necessary  to  maintain  consump- 
tion at  90  percent  of  normal  levels. 

An  important  element  of  the  program  is 
its  strong  presumption  of  action  by  the 
group  in  facing  a  supply  shortfall.  The  se- 
quence of  activation  of  the  demand  restraint 
and  allocation  arrangements  in  the  event  of 
a  given  cutback  in  supply  is  highly  auto- 
matic and  can  be  reversed  only  by  a  very 
strong  majority  of  the  participating  coun- 
tries. 

Benefits   for  Participating   Countries 

The  program  contains  a  positive  balance 
of  benefits  and  costs  for  the  United  States 
as  well  as  for  the  other  participating  coun- 
tries. In  summary,  all  members  of  the  IEA 
benefit  from: 

The  program's  deterrent  effect.  In  demon- 
strating our  determination  as  a  group  to 
face  a  possible  supply  interruption  we  lessen 
its  very  likelihood,  thus  lessening  the  effec- 
tiveness of  oil  as  an  economic  and  political 
weapon. 

Tangible  evidence  of  political  solidarity. 
By  agreeing  in  advance  on  our  reaction  to 
and  behavior  in  a  future  supply  cutback  we 
greatly  reduce  the  risk  of  conflict  and  strain 
in  our  relationship  should  another  embargo 
be  imposed. 

A  fair  sharing  of  burdens  among  all 
the  participating  countries.  Those  countries 
with  domestic  production,  such  as  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  undertake  to  cut  oil  con- 
sumption by  a  common  percentage  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency  whereas  those  coun- 
tries with  high  import  dependence,  such  as 
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Japan  and  much  of  Europe,  bear  a  propor- 
tionally greater  share  of  the  emergency 
stockpiling  requirement.  Futhermore,  the 
psychological  assurance  of  shared  oil  pro- 
vides a  strong  incentive  for  them  to  actually 
use  these  reserves. 

Finally,  all  IEA  members  will  benefit  by 
avoiding  pressure  on  price  during  any  fu- 
ture crisis;  the  provisions  for  emergency 
reserves,  demand  restraint,  and  sharing  of 
available  oil  should  provide  the  necessary 
protection  against  the  chaotic  situation  and 
irrational  behavior  which  triggered  soaring 
prices  during  the  last  embargo. 

In  principle,  U.S.  domestic  oil  production 
is  available  for  international  allocation  under 
the  emergency  program.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, only  under  the  most  extreme  emergency 
situation  would  the  United  States  ever  be 
called  upon  to  share  any  of  its  domestic 
production  with  the  other  IEA  countries. 
We  would  of  course  be  called  upon  to  share 
imports  still  flowing  to  the  United  States.  In 
the  event  of  a  selective  embargo  against  the 
United  States  which  cut  back  our  available 
oil  by  more  than  7  percent,  we  would  receive 
oil  from  the  other  member  countries  of  the 
International  Energy  Agency. 

Oil   Market  Information   System 

The  IEA  member  countries  have  also 
agreed  that  the  success  of  the  Agency's  work 
requires  a  mechanism  to  assure  that  the 
participating  governments  are  sufficiently 
informed  regarding  the  operation  of  the 
complex  international  oil  market  and  the 
activities  of  the  international  oil  companies. 
To  this  end,  the  International  Energy  Pro- 
gram provides  for  a  two-part  information 
system : 

— A  general  section  which  would  include 
data  on  the  international  oil  market  and  the 
operations  of  oil  companies  during  noncrisis 
periods;  and 

— A  special  section  to  provide  the  ad- 
ditional information  required  for  efficient 
operation  of  the  emergency  program  in  a 
period  of  crisis. 

Both  elements  of  the  system  will  be  de- 


veloped in  close  consultation  with  the  oil  in- 
dustry, to  assure  operation  in  a  manner 
which  will  guarantee  the  confidential  nature 
of  the  information  made  available  and  to 
protect  the  proprietary  nature  of  information 
where  required.  In  addition,  care  has  been 
taken  not  to  reduce  competition  within  the 
industry  and  to  observe  the  requirements 
of  U.S.  antitrust  and  other  laws.  A  frame- 
work for  consultations  with  individual  com- 
panies is  also  envisaged  to  handle  the  im- 
plementation of  the  emergency  program  and 
other  problems  that  may  arise  from  time 
to  time. 

International  Energy  Agreement 

The  Agreement  on  an  International  Energy 
Program  shall  remain  in  force  for  a  period 
of  10  years  from  the  date  of  its  entry  into 
force  and  will  remain  in  force  thereafter 
until  such  time  as  the  Governing  Board  [of 
the  IEA],  acting  by  majority,  should  decide 
its  termination.  There  is  a  provision  for  a 
general  review  of  the  agreement  after  May 
1,  1980.  Any  participating  country  may  with- 
draw from  the  Agency  upon  12  months' 
written  notice  to  the  depositary  government, 
but  not  less  than  three  years  after  the  first 
day  of  the  provisional  application  of  the 
agreement. 

Why  an  executive  agreement  and  not  a 
treaty?  The  choice  between  the  two  alter- 
native legal  vehicles  was  influenced  by  what 
our  partners  could  do.  Some  of  the  original 
members  of  the  negotiating  group  informed 
us  that  ratification  of  a  treaty  would  require 
up  to  four  years — clearly  too  long  in  an 
emergency  when  there  is  a  high  premium 
on  immediate  action.  With  the  group  opting 
for  what  in  our  practice  is  termed  an  execu- 
tive agreement,  it  seemed  to  us  inappropriate 
to  present  the  agreement  as  a  treaty. 

More  than  this,  we  felt  that  we  were  and 
are  on  sound  constitutional  ground  in  agree- 
ing to  conclude  an  executive  agreement 
rather  than  a  treaty  for  two  reasons :  First, 
much  of  the  Agreement  on  an  International 
Energy  Program  is  authorized  by  legisla- 
tion currently  in  force ;  second,  we  have  had 
and    have   every    intention   of    seeking   the 
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fullest  concurrence  of  the  Congress  by  the 
means  of  the  adoption  of  implementing  au- 
thority, as  we  now  do  in  the  legislation  on 
whose  behalf  I  am  testifying  today. 

Legislative   Requirements 

I  would  like  to  refer  now  to  the  relation- 
ship between  title  XIII  of  the  Energy  In- 
dependence Act  [S.  594]  and  the  commit- 
ments we  have  undertaken  in  the  Agreement 
on  an  International  Energy  Program.  At 
the  present  time,  the  agreement  binds  us 
only  provisionally;  that  is,  we  are  obligated 
to  apply  it  only  to  the  extent  that  is  not  in- 
consistent with  existing  legislation  until  we 
give  notice  that  the  United  States,  having 
complied  with  its  constitutional  procedures, 
consents  to  be  fully  bound.  It  was  our  view  in 
negotiating  the  agreement  that  implementing 
legislation  would  be  both  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate before  the  United  States  could 
agree  to  be  bound  by  the  full  range  of  com- 
mitments embodied  in  the  International  En- 
ergy Program.  Title  XIII  would,  we  believe, 
provide  us  with  the  authority  we  need  to 
confirm,  complete,  and  implement  our  com- 
mitments. 

Section  1304,  and  to  some  extent  1305, 
provide  the  authority  we  need  for  the  time 
being  to  continue  to  fulfill  the  commitment 
to  maintain  stocks  or  equivalent  means  of 
insuring  self-sufficiency  in  oil  consumption 
for  at  least  60  days  in  the  event  that  imports 
are  cut  off.  As  both  the  definition  of  stocks 
and  the  number  of  days  of  self-sufficiency 
required  are  reevaluated,  title  II  of  the  En- 
ergy Independence  Act,  which  provides  for 
a  national  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  is 
also  likely  to  be  particularly  relevant  to  our 
obligations. 

Sections  1306  and  1307  of  the  bill  provide 
the  authority  to  fulfill  our  commitment  to 
develop  contingent  oil  demand  restraint 
measures  which  could  be  implemented  dur- 
ing an  emergency  to  cut  consumption  by  the 
amount  required  under  the  agreement. 

Section  1311  provides  the  authority  we 
need  to  insure  that  the  allocation  among 
IEA  members  required  by  the  agreement 
is  carried  out  by  requiring  oil  companies  to 


take  action  which  may  be  necessary.  The 
members  are  agreed,  however,  that  to  the 
extent  possible  oil  companies  should  vol- 
untarily make  the  adjustments  required  by 
the  agreement  in  a  period  of  emergency 
shortage  under  the  close  supervision  of  the 
IEA.  Section  1312  would  authorize  voluntary 
agreements,  with  appropriate  limitations 
and  safeguards,  to  enable  oil  companies  to 
prepare  for  and  carry  out  this  function  in 
an  emergency  without  risk  of  liability  under 
the  antitrust  laws. 

Section  1313  is  intended  to  permit  persons 
to  comply  with  mandates  issued  under  au- 
thority of  title  XIII  without  risking  liability, 
e.g.,  for  violation  of  antitrust  laws  or  for 
breach  of  contract. 

I  have  referred  earlier  to  two  other  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  international  energy 
agreement :  long-term  cooperation  in  the  field 
of  energy  and  the  exchange  of  information  on 
the  oil  market.  Sections  1312  and  1315  of 
the  bill  support  these  objectives. 

Certain  elements  of  the  authority  provided 
in  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Jack- 
son would  undoubtedly  be  useful  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  U.S.  obligations  under  the  in- 
ternational energy  agreement.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  however,  this  bill  does  not,  and  is 
not  intended  to,  cover  all  of  our  commitments 
under  that  agreement.  Therefore  we  are 
strongly  of  the  view  that  title  XIII  of  S.  594 
should  be  enacted. 

Under  the  agreement,  it  is  contemplated 
that  the  participating  countries,  including 
the  United  States,  will  bring  the  agreement 
fully  and  definitively  into  force  in  accordance 
with  their  respective  constitutional  and  legal 
procedures  by  May  1,  1975.  It  is  of  the  high- 
est importance  that  the  United  States  meet 
this  deadline  in  order  to  maintain  the  mo- 
mentum of  international  cooperation  achieved 
in  the  IEA  and  in  order  to  demonstrate  to 
OPEC  [Organization  of  Petroleum  Export- 
ing Countries]  that  we  are  serious  in  our 
efforts  to  meet  the  energy  crisis.  Accordingly, 
I  wish  to  express  the  earnest  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  act  quickly  and  decisively  to 
grant  the  authority  that  will  permit  us  to 
move  ahead  in  this  critical  international 
endeavor. 
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The  Role  of  Financial  Mechanisms  in  the  Overall  Oil  Strategy 


Statement  by  Thomas  O.  Enders 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs 


You  have  asked  me  to  discuss  the  $25 
billion  financial  solidarity  fund  which  Secre- 
taries Kissinger  and  Simon  [Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  William  E.  Simon]  proposed 
last  November.  You  also  requested  informa- 
tion on  IMF  [International  Monetary  Fund] 
facilities  to  recycle  surplus  oil  revenues. 

I  will  concentrate  on  the  foreign  policy 
dimensions  of  these  financial  mechanisms 
and  relate  them  to  our  overall  strategy  on 
the  oil  crisis.  Assistant  Secretary  [for  Inter- 
national Affairs  Charles  A.]  Cooper  of  the 
Treasury,  when  he  testifies  next  week,  will 
be  the  best  source  on  technical  questions.  As 
you  know,  he  is  representing  us  in  Paris  at 
the  discussions  to  draft  the  agreement  estab- 
lishing the  $25  billion  OECD  [Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development] 
facility. 

The  Arab  oil  embargo  of  1973  and  the 
subsequent  quadrupling  of  oil  prices  have 
profoundly  altered  international  economic 
relations.  In  fact,  they  have  given  the  world 
economy  its  greatest  shock  since  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  thirties.  Higher  oil  prices 
have  substantially  reduced  real  income  in 
consuming  countries,  added  significantly  to 
inflationary  pressures,  and  presented  a  long- 
run  balance-of -payments  adjustment  prob- 
lem of  impressive  magnitude. 


1  Presented  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Multinational 
Corporations  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  Feb.  14.  The  complete  transcript  of  the 
hearings  will  be  published  by  the  committee  and 
will  be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20402. 


In  response,  the  industrial  nations  have 
shaped  an  integrated  strategy.  It  has  three 
principal  elements: 

— To  protect  against  a  new  embargo, 
major  consuming  nations  need  to  stockpile 
more  oil  and  agree  on  how  to  share  oil  in  an 
emergency.  The  new  International  Energy 
Agency  (IEA)  now  has  such  arrangements 
virtually  in  place. 

— For  the  long  run,  we  have  no  alterna- 
tive to  reducing  severely  our  dependence  on 
imported  oil.  This  means  joint  action  by  oil- 
consuming  nations  to  conserve  energy  and 
develop  new  energy  sources.  We  are  making 
progress  in  this  direction  in  the  IEA  frame- 
work. 

— For  the  short  and  medium  term,  we 
must  insure  that  consuming  nations  have 
the  balance-of-payments  financing  they  need. 
Such  financing  is  not  a  permanent  solution. 
What  it  does  is  buy  time.  It  tides  us  over 
the  disequilibrium  period  before  energy  con- 
servation and  development  measures  create 
the  necessary  conditions  for  full  adjustment 
in  the  volume  and  price  of  oil  imports. 

These  three  elements  are  interrelated  and 
mutually  reinforcing.  Success  of  any  one 
depends  in  part  on  implementation  of  the 
others.  It  does  no  good  to  agree  on  a  con- 
certed plan  to  withstand  a  new  oil  emer- 
gency if  at  the  same  time  we  leave  ourselves 
exposed  to  sudden,  predatory  shifts  of  as- 
sets by  OPEC  [Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries]  members.  It  does  no 
good  to  adopt  a  long-term  policy  to  get  the 
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oil  price  down  through  conservation  and 
development  of  alternative  sources  unless 
industrialized  countries  can  avoid  financial 
crisis  while  waiting  for  those  programs  to 
take  effect.  And  it  does  no  good  to  protect 
the  consuming  countries  from  financial  crisis 
through  devices  such  as  the  financial  safety 
net  unless  we  have  a  convincing  strategy  to 
bring  the  price  of  oil  down  in  the  future; 
for  only  if  the  price  falls  can  the  structure 
of  petrodollar  debts  now  being  built  up  be 
stabilized  and  paid  off. 

Balance-of-payments  financing  also  relates 
directly  to  the  health  of  the  world  economy 
in  terms  of  output  and  employment.  Growth 
of  real  GNP  [gross  national  product]  both 
here  and  abroad  is  now  in  a  period  of  decline, 
and  governments  are  taking  measures  to  re- 
flate their  economies.  They  will  be  more  suc- 
cessful in  their  efforts  to  return  to  full 
employment  at  moderate  rates  of  inflation 
if  they  have  the  assurance  that  balance-of- 
payments  deficits  caused  by  higher  oil  prices 
can  be  temporarily  financed.  The  success  of 
renewed  growth  abroad  will  of  course  help 
U.S.  exports,  and  increased  export  sales  will 
in  turn  boost  the  recovery  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. 

If  we  do  not  find  ways  to  assure  financial 
security,  we  face  these  risks: 

— Some  of  our  trading  partners  may  be 
forced  to  seek  immediate  adjustment 
through  trade  and  payments  restrictions. 
This  is  the  beggar-your-neighbor  approach 
which  was  so  destructive  in  the  thirties.  It 
is  an  illusion.  Attempts  to  shift  the  distribu- 
tion of  an  unavoidable  aggregate  deficit  only 
invite  retaliation.  They  inevitably  leave 
everyone  worse  off. 

— Some  countries  may  attempt  to  balance 
their  oil  deficits  by  reducing  aggregate  eco- 
nomic activity  and  employment  to  intolerable 
levels.  The  domestic  economic  pain  resulting 
is  obvious.  Less  obvious  but  just  as  impor- 
tant are  the  political  repercussions.  Eco- 
nomic unrest  often  builds  the  power  base  of 
extreme  factions  on  both  the  right  and  left, 
as  we  saw  in  the  thirties.  And  recession  in 
one  country  means  slower  economic  activity 
in  all. 


— Some  countries  may  seek  to  protect 
their  interests  in  special  bilateral  trade,  pro- 
viding inducements  to  attract  OPEC  funds, 
or  trying  to  bargain  off  access  to  oil  for 
industrial  goods.  These  policies  also  would 
be  self-defeating;  for  other  consuming  coun- 
tries would  follow  suit,  and  we  would  all  end 
up  with  less  favorable  investment  and  oil 
terms. 

Clearly  there  is  no  alternative  to  common 
action  by  consumers.  Before  turning  to  what 
this  means  for  finance,  we  should  be  more 
precise  about  the  nature  of  the  recycling 
problem. 


Nature  of  the  Recycling  Problem 

One  side  of  the  coin  is  the  vast  accumula- 
tion of  funds  by  key  OPEC  nations.  Their 
current  account  surplus  last  year  totaled  $60 
billion.  Most  observers  expect  the  figure  for 

1975  to  be  of  the  same  order.  Beyond  that, 
the  crystal  ball  gets  cloudier. 

Recently,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
optimistic  projections  regarding  the  future 
evolution  of  OPEC  surpluses.  Some  estimates 
indicate  that  the  surplus  peaked  in  1974 
and  will  disappear  by  1980.  I  hope  they  are 
right.  To  the  extent  that  we  act  wisely  they 
will  tend  to  be.  To  a  certain  extent,  however, 
the  most  optimistic  forecasts  assume  away 
the  problem.  They  make  some  very  critical 
assumptions  about  the  price  of  oil,  the  distri- 
bution of  OPEC  production,  and  the  growth 
of  OPEC  imports.  For  example,  press  re- 
ports have  cited  estimates  in  a  Brookings 
study  called  "Energy  and  U.S.  Foreign  Pol- 
icy." It  assumes  that  the  OPEC  govern- 
ments' take  will  drop  to  $5.50  per  barrel  by 

1976  if  we  think  in  1973  prices.  The  average 
price  for  the  1974-85  period  is  hypothesized 
at  roughly  the  same  level.  Finally,  all  coun- 
tries but  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  Libya,  and 
the  United  Arab  Emirates  are  assumed  to 
spend  their  entire  oil  revenues  on  imports  of 
goods  and  services,  regardless  of  the  capaci- 
ties of  existing  ports  and  internal  distribu- 
tion systems  to  handle  such  an  enormous 
increase  in  trade. 

We  can  hope  for  such  a  result.  But  with 
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oil  at  $11,  it  would  be  wrong  to  base  our 
policy  on  such  hopes.  It  is  doubtful  that  the 
oil  price  will  drop  by  50  percent  within  a 
year.  It  is  thus  probable  that  OPEC  as  a 
group  will  run  substantial  surpluses  on  cur- 
rent account  throughout  this  decade,  reach- 
ing balance-of-payments  equilibrium  only  in 
the  1980's.  In  any  case,  almost  all  of  the 
projections  show  substantial  accumulations 
over  the  next  two-three  years,  which  in  it- 
self is  enough  to  cause  us  real  problems. 
The  power  of  the  petrodollar  weapon  is  there, 
whether  the  accumulation  by  1980  is  $300 
billion  or  $500  billion. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  OPEC  investable 
surpluses  must  return  as  capital  flows  to  oil- 
consuming  nations.  There  is  literally  no- 
where else  for  them  to  go.  The  distribution 
of  the  return  flow  is,  however,  far  from 
optimal.  There  is  no  coincidence  between  the 
most  favorable  investment  markets  from  the 
OPEC  standpoint  and  the  financing  needs  of 
consuming  countries.  This  is  the  essence  of 
the  recycling  problem.  The  investment  strat- 
egies of  key  OPEC  countries  are  still  very 
conservative.  The  excess  oil  revenues  go 
mostly  in  liquid  form  to  highly  developed 
capital  markets.  Forty  billion  dollars  of  the 
$60  billion  accumulated  last  year  flowed  to 
the  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  Eurodollar  markets. 
Precious  little  went  to  the  nations  experienc- 
ing the  worst  balance-of-payments  problems 
as  a  result  of  the  oil  crisis.  There  is  auto- 
matic financing  neither  for  developed  coun- 
tries considered  less  creditworthy  nor  for 
those  developing  nations  to  which  higher  oil 
prices  have  dealt  a  crippling  blow. 

Up  until  last  summer,  many  thought  that 
the  private  market  could  set  things  right 
without  government  intervention.  In  fact, 
private  financial  markets  have  handled  well 
the  major  burden  of  the  problem  caused  by 
the  disparity  between  OPEC  investment 
flows  and  oil  importers'  deficits.  But  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  test  their  capacity  in  the  face 
of  continued  large  surpluses.  The  banking 
environment  is  not  conducive  to  allowing 
banks  to  carry  the  entire  recycling  task 
without  some  backup  or  safety-net  facility 
of  official  financing. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  witnessed  an  ex- 


pansion of  bank  credit  which  has  left  the  cap- 
ital-asset ratios  of  many  institutions  at  low 
levels.  In  addition,  bad  management  and  ex- 
cessive foreign  exchange  speculation  have 
led  to  several  well-publicized  bank  failures. 
Under  such  circumstances,  international 
banks  are  hard  pressed  to  use  volatile  short- 
term  deposits  as  a  base  for  long-term  lend- 
ing. It  would  also  not  be  prudent  for  them 
to  develop  an  excessive  exposure  in  coun- 
tries not  considered  creditworthy  by  tradi- 
tional banking  standards. 

By  last  fall,  it  was  apparent  to  us  that 
new  multilateral  approaches  to  balance-of- 
payments  financing  were  in  order.  Our  anal- 
ysis indicated  the  need  for  a  three-track 
approach.  The  first  two  involve  expanded  use 
of  the  IMF.  The  third  is  the  $25  billion 
OECD  facility.  Let  us  turn  first  to  the  IMF. 

IMF  Recycling  Facilities 

In  the  IMF,  we  supported  the  establish- 
ment last  spring  of  a  special  oil  facility.  Its 
purpose  was  to  provide  oil  deficit  countries 
access  to  a  special  fund  based  on  a  formula 
which  took  into  account  incremental  oil  defi- 
cits and  international  reserve  positions.  Bor- 
rowers must  make  necessary  policy  adjust- 
ments to  lower  their  financing  needs.  The  oil 
facility  was  financed  by  loans  from  oil  pro- 
ducers with  a  7  percent  interest  rate  and 
seven-year  repayment  terms.  The  producers 
in  1974  agreed  to  put  over  $31/2  billion  on 
call.  So  far,  several  developed  countries, 
notably  Italy,  and  many  underdeveloped  ones 
have  made  drawings  totaling  over  $2V3 
billion.  The  rest  should  be  used  shortly. 

We  always  envisaged  expanded  IMF  lend- 
ing in  1975  as  the  first,  and  most  important, 
of  the  three  financial  tracks  of  our  overall 
oil  strategy.  For  a  number  of  reasons,  how- 
ever, we  felt  that  an  enlarged  oil  facility  was 
not  the  best  way  to  go  about  this: 

— As  time  goes  on,  simple  incremental  oil 
deficits  take  on  less  and  less  meaning  as  indi- 
cators of  oil-related  balance-of-payments 
problems.  This  happens  because  adjustments 
to  higher  oil  prices  takes  place  in  all  compo- 
nents of  the  balance  of  payments,  not  just 
in  the  oil  portion  of  the  trade  account.  For 
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example,  some  countries  receive  more  OPEC 
investments.  Others  are  better  able  to  ex- 
pand exports  to  OPEC  nations. 

— Also,  we  felt  that  the  IMF  should  use 
its  own  large  resources  directly  to  provide 
balance-of-payments  financing  rather  than 
using  them,  in  effect,  as  collateral  for  bor- 
rowing. 

We  therefore  proposed  that  the  IMF  ex- 
pand its  lending  through  liberalization  of  its 
lending  in  the  so-called  credit  tranche.  Most 
other  nations  strongly  supported,  however, 
an  additional  expansion  of  the  oil  facility.  In 
the  end,  a  compromise  was  reached.  The  IMF 
Interim  Committee  in  mid-January  agreed 
on  an  enlarged  oil  facility  for  1975.  The 
committee  approved  a  figure  of  $6  billion 
for  its  level,  substantially  less  than  earlier 
talked  about.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  IMF  would  make  greater  use 
of  its  normal  lending  resources  in  1975  and 
consider  credit-tranche  liberalization  for 
1976. 

The  oil  facility  will  be  of  particular  bene- 
fit to  the  better-off  of  the  less  developed 
countries,  those  who  have  some  access  to 
private  capital  markets  but  need  further 
residual  financing.  We  realized,  however, 
that  its  near-commercial  terms  were  not  ap- 
propriate for  the  poorest  developing  coun- 
tries. Secretary  Kissinger  therefore  proposed 
last  November  a  second  financing  track  for 
these  nations.  It  consisted  of  a  special  trust 
fund  to  be  set  up  under  IMF  management  to 
lend  to  them  on  highly  concessional  terms. 
We  envisaged  major  contributions  to  the 
trust  fund  coming  from  oil  producers,  from 
other  countries  in  a  strong  reserve  position, 
and  from  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  IMF 
gold. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  some  sort 
of  concessional  arrangements  in  the  IMF  are 
needed  for  the  hardest  hit  developing  na- 
tions. For  this  purpose  the  Interim  Commit- 
tee has  endorsed  for  1975  the  idea  of  a  spe- 
cial account  of  the  oil  facility  which  would 
reduce  the  interest  burdens  of  borrowings  by 
these  countries  from  the  facility.  In  addition, 
our  trust  fund  proposal  is  still  being  con- 
sidered in  this  connection  along  with  a  num- 
ber of  similar  concepts  advanced  by  others. 


Basic  Approach  of  Financial  Solidarity  Fund 

Contrary  to  many  press  reports,  we  never 
visualized  the  financial  solidarity  fund  as  a 
competitor  of  IMF  recycling  mechanisms. 
Rather,  it  is  a  complement.  We  need  to  do 
both.  We  proposed  a  fund  for  OECD  nations 
outside  the  IMF  because  of  the  vast  magni- 
tude of  the  sums  involved.  In  addition,  we 
thought  it  very  important  to  link  access  to 
these  funds  with  policies  of  consumer  soli- 
darity designed  to  improve  the  supply-and- 
demand  conditions  for  internationally  traded 
oil.  As  I  see  them,  the  key  features  of  the 
solidarity  fund  are  the  following: 

— It  is  temporary.  Its  main  purpose  is  to 
enable  and  encourage  consuming  countries 
to  follow  responsible  policies  both  on  the 
domestic  and  the  international  plane  while 
waiting  for  basic  energy  policy  decisions  to 
take  effect.  Borrowing  from  the  facility  will 
be  solidly  conditioned  on  the  pursuit  of  such 
policies. 

— It  is  not  a  giveaway  program  or  an  aid 
fund.  Rather,  it  is  a  mutual  support  facility. 
Every  member  has  the  possibility  of  receiv- 
ing support  when  needed  in  an  amount  at 
least  equivalent  to  its  commitment  to  help 
others.  Lending  will  be  on  market-related 
terms  and  on  the  basis  of  established  criteria 
regarding  appropriate  economic  and  energy 
policies. 

— Its  purpose  is  not  to  create  new  capital 
funds,  but  to  reshuffle  net  flows  of  already 
existing  funds,  which  of  course  include  the 
large  collective  financial  surplus  of  the  oil 
producers.  Thus  it  is  not  a  call  on  the  real 
economic  resources  available  to  consumers. 

— It  is  not  the  first  line  of  financing  for 
participating  countries.  We  do  not  visualize 
that  a  nation  must  be  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy before  obtaining  access  to  the  facil- 
ity. Borrowing  nations  must  have,  however, 
made  a  reasonable  use  of  other  available 
sources  of  financing,  including  the  IMF. 

— It  is  structured  so  as  to  distribute  risk 
equitably  among  participating  consuming 
nations. 

— It  is  subject  to  approval  by  Congress  and 
the  legislatures  of  most  other  participating 
countries. 
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In  conclusion,  I  will  try  to  answer  the 
specific  questions  you  have  raised  about  the 
financial  solidarity  fund.  You  will  realize, 
however,  that  all  the  details  have  not  yet 
been  worked  out,  although  we  expect  final 
agreement  shortly  in  the  ad  hoc  working 
group  of  the  OECD. 

Fundraising    Methods 

The  OECD  ad  hoc  working  group,  which 
is  now  preparing  the  draft  agreement  on  the 
facility,  is  considering  the  methods  whereby 
participants  may  finance  their  creditor  obli- 
gations. The  Group  of  Ten  Ministers  sug- 
gested in  mid-January  that  the  financing 
methods  might  include  direct  contributions 
and/or  joint  borrowing  in  capital  markets. 
They  also  agreed  that,  until  the  full  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  arrangement,  there 
might  also  be  temporary  financing  through 
credit  arrangements  between  central  banks. 
How  each  participating  government  finances 
its  contribution  will  hinge  on  its  own  legal 
and  political  constraints.  We  feel,  however, 
that  direct  government  loans  to  the  facility 
are  cheaper  and  more  efficient  than  the  use 
of  joint  government  guarantees.  Direct  loans 
also  provide  more  operational  flexibility. 

Eligibility   Requirements  for  Borrowing 

The  new  mechanism  is  a  financial  safety 
net.  It  is  not  the  first  source  of  external 
assistance  to  which  governments  should 
turn.  The  facility's  governing  board  would 
be  expected  to  assure  itself  that  a  prospec- 
tive borrowing  government  had  already  ex- 
hausted readily  available  sources  of  financ- 
ing. The  board  would  of  course  have  to  use 
its  judgment  in  determining  what  was  a 
reasonable  effort  along  these  lines,  given 
existing  circumstances  and  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation.  The  board  would  also  expect 
that  the  borrowing  government  was  taking 
reasonable,  basic  economic  policy  measures 
to  move  toward  long-term  balance-of-pay- 
ments  equilibrium.  We  would  expect  the 
board  in  reaching  its  judgments  to  look  not 


just  at  a  borrowing  country's  oil  deficit  but 
at  its  overall  balance-of-payments  position. 
In  addition,  there  would  be  a  proscription 
that  nations  putting  on  new  trade  and  pay- 
ments restrictions  would  not  be  eligible  for 
loans.  Finally,  and  most  importantly,  bor- 
rowing governments  would  have  to  show 
that  they  are  making  a  strong  effort,  in  con- 
junction with  other  IE  A  members,  to  con- 
serve energy  and  develop  new  energy 
sources. 

When  other  participants  consider  a  bor- 
rower's request  for  a  loan,  they  will  normally 
decide  on  the  matter  by  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity. Their  decision  will  encompass  whether 
to  grant  the  loan  and,  if  so,  what  its  terms 
and  conditions  will  be.  The  granting  of  a  loan 
beyond  the  amount  of  a  country's  original 
quota  in  the  facility  will  require  a  very 
strong  majority.  A  loan  beyond  200  percent 
of  a  member's  quota  will  require  a  unani- 
mous decision. 

U.S.  Contribution 

The  size  of  its  quota  in  the  facility  will 
determine  a  participating  country's  voting 
power  as  well  as  its  lending  obligations  and 
right  to  borrow.  Quotas  will  reflect  the  size 
of  different  industrial  countries'  economies 
and  shares  in  international  trade.  In  accord- 
ance with  these  criteria,  the  U.S.  share 
ought  to  be  between  25  and  30  percent.  This 
means  the  United  States  could  conceivably 
lend  or  borrow  under  the  facility  an  amount 
on  the  order  of  $7  billion. 

Three  aspects  of  the  U.S.  contribution 
should  be  noted.  First,  the  figure  for  a  U.S. 
share  is  a  maximum  which  may  or  may  not 
be  laid  out  depending  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  facility  is  used.  Ideally,  of  course,  the 
mere  existence  of  the  facility  will  inspire 
enough  confidence  in  capital  markets  so  as 
to  minimize  the  need  for  recourse  to  it. 
Second,  funds  are  only  laid  out  as  borrowing 
countries  are  able  to  gain  approval  for  their 
loan  requests.  Third,  I  would  anticipate  that 
we  would  normally  finance  our  direct  contri- 
bution to  loans  through  borrowing  in   the 
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U.S.  capital  market.  Our  participation  should 
involve  neither  more  taxes  nor  a  drain  on 
Federal  expenditures. 

Role  of  Multinational  Banks 

The  facility  is  designed  to  supplement 
existing  channels  of  international  financing, 
not  to  replace  them.  Private  institutions  will 
find  it  easier  to  operate  knowing  that  the 
countries  with  which  they  deal  have  the 
possibility  of  using  the  financial  safety  net. 
Increased  confidence  will  enhance  the  private 
markets'  role  as  a  financial  intermediary  be- 
tween savers  and  investors.  The  solidarity 
fund  will  bolster  the  balance-of-payments 
position  of  borrowing  countries,  reduce  ex- 
change risk,  and  enhance  creditworthiness. 
Private  financial  intermediaries  underwrit- 
ing deficit  countries'  loans  will  have  more 
insurance  against  possible  default.  They  will 
be  more  prepared  to  provide  credits  to  these 
countries  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case.  In  brief,  the  solidarity  fund  should 
help  private  markets  perform  their  role  more 
effectively  and  thus  reduce  the  need  for 
further  intergovernmental  assistance  meas- 
ures. On  the  other  hand  the  fund  will  not 
finance  or  bail  out  private  corporations  that 
have  invested  in  the  securities  of  a  member 
country. 

Above  all,  the  solidarity  fund  and  our 
other  financial  and  energy  proposals  should 
be  viewed  together  as  key  parts  in  an  over- 
all strategy  on  the  energy  crisis.  The  inter- 
relationships are  explicit  and  vital.  No  cred- 
itor nation  will  choose  willingly  to  lend  to  a 
borrowing  nation  which  lacks  a  serious 
energy  policy.  Conversely,  no  mechanism  to 
stabilize  the  financial  impact  of  petrodollar 
flows  can  be  effective  for  long  unless  all  of 
the  major  consumer  nations  have  effective 
energy  programs  to  reduce  their  oil  imports 
in  the  short  run  and  to  bring  down  oil  prices 
in  the  medium  term. 

Finally,  of  course,  we  must  recognize  the 
potential  threat  of  petrodollars  as  a  weapon 
of  foreign  policy  by  the  oil  producers.  Should 
they  choose,  they  may  try  to  do  with  money 


what  they  are  doing  with  oil.  We  must  be 
prepared  at  least  on  a  contingency  basis. 
Short-term  central-bank  swaps  are  among 
the  first  line  of  defense  against  massive 
short-term  destabilizing  shifts  in  oil  pro- 
ducer funds.  But  swaps  must  be  quickly  re- 
newed. The  OECD  financial  solidarity  fund 
gives  industrial  nations  the  means  of  defend- 
ing themselves  by  reallocating  financial  flows 
on  terms  which  they  themselves,  rather  than 
the  oil  producers,  determine. 

Without  financial  independence  for  the 
consuming  countries,  there  can  be  no  solu- 
tion to  the  oil  crisis. 


U.S.-Poland  Tax  Convention 
Transmitted  to  the  Senate 

Message  From  President  Ford  1 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  Senate  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification,  the  Convention  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Polish 
People's  Republic  for  the  Avoidance  of 
Double  Taxation  and  the  Prevention  of  Fiscal 
Evasion  with  Respect  to  Income  as  well  as  a 
related  exchange  of  notes. 

I  also  transmit  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
State  with  respect  to  this  Convention. 

The  Convention  was  signed  on  October  8, 
1974,  during  the  visit  to  Washington  of 
Polish  First  Secretary  Edward  Gierek  and 
is  the  first  income  tax  convention  between 
the  two  countries.  The  Convention  is  similar 
to  other  income  tax  conventions  recently 
concluded  by  this  Government  and  it  is  ex- 
pected to  encourage  and  support  the  growing 
interest   in   bilateral   trade  and   investment 


transmitted  on  Jan.  23  (text  from  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Jan. 
27);  also  printed  as  S.  Ex.  A,  94th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
which  includes  the  texts  of  the  agreement,  a  related 
exchange  of  notes,  and  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  State. 
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between  the  two  countries.  It  provides  rules 
of  tax  jurisdiction,  reduces  or  eliminates  tax 
liability  in  certain  cases,  ensures  nondiscrim- 
inatory tax  treatment  and  provides  for 
administrative  cooperation. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  this 
Convention  and  related  exchange  of  notes 
early  and  favorable  consideration  and  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  January  23,  1975. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

93d   Congress,  2d   Session 

Detente:  Prospects  for  Increased  Trade  With  War- 
saw Pact  Countries.  Report  of  a  special  study 
mission  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
August  22  to  September  8,  1974.  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.    October  24,  1974.    52  pp. 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1974.  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  together  with  opposing, 
separate,  supplemental,  additional,  and  minority 
views.   H.  Rept.  93-1471.    October  25,  1974.  80  pp. 

Congressional  Oversight  of  Executive  Agreements. 
Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  accompany  S.  3830.  S.  Rept.  93-1286.  Novem- 
ber 18,  1974.  14  pp. 

An  Act  to  Amend  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  vetoing  H.R.  6191,  an  act  to  amend  the 
tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  certain  forms  of  zinc  be  admitted  free  of 
duty,  and  for  other  purposes.  H.  Doc.  93-397. 
November  26,  1974.  4  pp. 

Emergency  Marine  Fisheries  Protection  Act  of  1974. 
Report,  together  with  minority  views,  to  accom- 
pany S.  1988.  S.  Rept.  93-1300.  November  27, 
1974.  9  pp. 

The  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  Report  to  accompany 
Ex.  J,  91st  Cong.,  2d  sess.  S.  Ex.  Rept.  93-35. 
December  13,  1974.  7  pp. 

Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  Bacteriological  and 
Toxin  Weapons.  Report  to  accompany  Ex.  Q,  92d 
Cong.,  2d  sess.  S.  Ex.  Rept.  93-36.  December  13, 
1974.  5  pp. 

Amended  Text  to  Article  VII  of  the  1965  Conven- 
tion on  Facilitation  of  International  Maritime 
Traffic.  Report  to  accompany  Ex.  D.,  93-2.  S.  Ex- 
Rept.   93-37.  December   13,  1974.   8  pp. 

Duty-Free  Entry  of  Telescope  and  Associated  Arti- 
cles for  Canada-France-Hawaii  Telescope  Project. 
Report  to  accompany  H.R.  11796.  S.  Rept.  93- 
1355.  December  14,  1974.  7  pp. 


TREATY   INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Astronauts 

Agreement  on  the  rescue  of  astronauts,  the  return 
of  astronauts,  and  the  return  of  objects  launched 
into  outer  space.  Opened  for  signature  at  Wash- 
ington, London,  and  Moscow  April  22,  1968. 
Entered  into  force  December  3,  1968.  TIAS  6599. 
Ratification  deposited:  Canada,  February  20,  1975. 

Judicial  Procedure 

Convention  on  the  taking  of  evidence  abroad  in  civil 
or  commercial  matters.  Done  at  The  Hague  March 
18,  1970.  Entered  into  force  October  7,  1972.  TIAS 
7444. 

Signatures:    Czechoslovakia,    Italy,    February    6, 
1975. 

Labor 

Instrument  for  the  amendment  of  the  constitution 
of  the  International  Labor  Organization.  Adopted 
at  Geneva  June  22,  1972. 
Entered  into  force:   November  1,   1974. 

Maritime  Matters 

Amendment   of   article    VIII    of   the   convention    on 
facilitation  of  international  maritime  traffic,  1965 
(TIAS  6251).  Adopted  at  London,  November  19, 
1973.1 
Accepted  by  the  President:    February  13,  1975. 

Space 

Convention  on  international  liability  for  damage 
caused  by  space  objects.  Done  at  Washington, 
London,  and  Moscow  March  29,  1972.  Entered 
into  force  September  1,  1972;  for  the  United 
States  October  9,  1973.  TIAS  7762. 
Accession  deposited:  Canada  (with  a  declaration), 
February  20,  1975. 

Convention  on  registration  of  objects  launched  into 
outer  space.   Opened  for  signature  at  New  York 
January  14,  1975.1 
Signature:    Canada,   February  14,  1975. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention,  with 
annexes  and  protocols.  Done  at  Malaga-Torre- 
molinos  October  25,  1973.  Entered  into  force  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975." 


1  Not  in  force. 

-  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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Accession    deposited:     Swaziland     (with    reserva- 
tions), January  20,  1975. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  extending  the  wheat  trade 
convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat 
agreement)  1971  (TIAS  7144).  Done  at  Wash- 
ington April  2,  1974.  Entered  into  force  June  19, 
1974,  with  respect  to  certain  provisions;  July  1, 
1974,  with  respect  to  other  provisions. 
Ratification    deposited:     Portugal,    February    20, 

1975. 
Accession  deposited:  Algeria,  February  19,  1975. 


BILATERAL 


Malaysia 

Agreement  amending  the  air  transport  agreement 
of  February  2,  1970  (TIAS  6822).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Kuala  Lumpur  September 
6,  1974,  and  February  5,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
February  5,  1975. 

Upper  Volta 

Agreement  on  general  conditions  for  the  employ- 
ment of  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  Signed  at  Ouaga- 
dougou February  6,  1975.  Entered  into  force  pro- 
visionally February  6,  1975;  enters  into  force 
definitively  on  the  date  of  ratification  by  Upper 
Volta. 


PUBLICATIONS 


DEPARTMENT  AND   FOREIGN   SERVICE 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  February  19  confirmed  the  follow- 
ing nominations: 

Mark  "Evans"  Austad  to  be  Ambassador  to  Fin- 
land. 

Peter  H.  Dominick  to  be  Ambassador  to  Switzer- 
land. 

Holsey  G.  Handyside  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Islamic  Republic  of  Mauritania. 

Arthur  W.  Hummel,  Jr.,  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Ethiopia. 

Robert  J.  McCloskey,  now  Ambassador  at  Large, 
to  be  also  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  [for 
Congressional  Relations]. 

Elliot  L.  Richardson  to  be  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain. 

Wells   Stabler  to  be  Ambassador  to   Spain. 


Department  Releases   1975  Edition 
of  "Treaties  in  Force" 

Press    release   50   dated   February   5 

The  Department  of  State  on  February  5  published 
"Treaties  in  Force:  A  List  of  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Agreements  of  the  United  States  in 
Force  on  January  1,  1975." 

This  is  a  collection  reflecting  the  bilateral  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  162  countries  or 
other  political  entities  and  the  multilateral  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  other  contracting  parties 
to  more  than  375  treaties  and  agreements  on  89 
subjects.  The  1975  edition  lists  some  300  new 
treaties  and  agreements  including  the  revision  of 
the  universal  copyright  convention;  the  agreements 
with  Japan  on  cooperation  in  the  field  of  energy 
research  and  development  and  the  protection  of 
migratory  birds;  the  agreement  with  Peru  on  the 
settlement  of  certain  claims;  the  agreement  with 
India  on  Public  Law  480  and  other  funds;  the  agree- 
ments with  Poland  on  cooperation  in  agricultural 
trade  and  health;  and  the  consular  convention  with 
Belgium. 

The  bilateral  treaties  and  other  agreements  are 
arranged  by  country  or  other  political  entity  and 
the  multilateral  treaties  and  other  agreements  are 
arranged  by  subject  with  names  of  countries  which 
have  become  parties.  Date  of  signature,  date  of 
entry  into  force  for  the  United  States,  and  citations 
to  texts  are  furnished  for  each  agreement. 

This  edition  includes  citations  to  volumes  1 
through  12  of  the  new  compilation  entitled  "Treaties 
and  Other  International  Agreements  of  the  United 
States  of  America"  1776-1949   (Bevans). 

"Treaties  in  Force"  provides  information  concern- 
ing treaty  relations  with  numerous  newly  independ- 
ent states,  indicating  wherever  possible  the  pro- 
visions of  their  constitutions  and  independence 
arrangements  regarding  assumption  of  treaty  obli- 
gations. 

Information  on  current  treaty  actions,  supple- 
menting the  information  contained  in  "Treaties  in 
Force,"  is  published  weekly  in  the  Department  of 
State  Bulletin. 

The  1975  edition  of  "Treaties  in  Force"  (446  pp.) 
is  Department  of  State  publication  8798  (GPO  cat. 
no.  S9.14:975).  It  is  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402    ($5.05). 
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GPO  Sales  Publications 

Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or  stock 
number  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402.  A  25-percent  discount  is  made  on  orders  for 
100  or  more  copies  of  any  one  publication  mailed  to 
the  same  address.  Remittances,  payable  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Docu?nents,  must  accompany 
orders.  Prices  shoivn  below,  which  include  domestic 
postage,  are  subject   to   change. 

Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles.  Agreement  with  Hong 
Kong  modifying  the  agreement  of  December  17, 
1970,  as  amended  and  extended.  TIAS  7896.  2  pp. 
256    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7896). 

Trade  in  Textiles.  Agreement  with  Hong  Kong. 
TIAS  7897.    16  pp.    356    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7897). 

Cooperation  in  the  Field  of  Housing  and  Other 
Construction.  Agreement  with  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  TIAS  7898.  12  pp.  306  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10:7898). 

Cooperation  in  the  Field  of  Energy.  Agreement 
with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  TIAS 
7899.    14  pp.    306    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7899). 

Assistance  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  Agreement  with  the  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Programme.  TIAS  7900.  13  pp.  306 
(Cat.  No.  S9.10:7900). 


Air  Transport  Services.  Agreement  with  Romania. 
TIAS  7901.    37  pp.    506     (Cat.   No.    S9.10:7901). 

Military  Assistance — Payments  Under  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1973.  Agreement  with  the  Khmer 
Republic.  TIAS  7902.  4  pp.  256  (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 
7902). 

Finance — Contribution  to  the  Multi-Purpose  Special 
Fund.  Agreement  with  the  Asian  Development 
Bank.  TIAS  7903.  4  pp.   256    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7903). 

Finance — Rescheduling  of  Certain  Debts.  Agreement 
with  Sri  Lanka.  TIAS  7904.  3  pp.  256  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:7904). 

Cooperation  in  the  Field  of  Energy  Research  and 
Development.  Agreement  with  Japan.  TIAS  7905. 
15  pp.    406    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7905). 

Narcotic  Drugs — Provision  of  Helicopters  and  Re- 
lated   Assistance.     Agreement    with    Mexico.     TIAS 

7906.  10  pp.    30^    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7906). 

Narcotic  Drugs — Provision  of  Helicopters  and  Re- 
lated   Assistance.     Agreement   with    Mexico.     TIAS 

7907.  8  pp.    306    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7907). 

Finance — Consolidation  and  Rescheduling  of  Certain 
Debts.  Agreements  with  Chile.  TIAS  7908.  60  pp. 
756    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7908). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreements  with  the 
Khmer  Republic  amending  the  agreement  of  July 
25,  1973  as  amended.  TIAS  7909.  9  pp.  306  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10:7909). 
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No.       Date 


Subject 


*71     2/18     Kissinger:  departure,  Aqaba,  Feb.  15 

72  2/18     Kissinger,  Yamani:    arrival,   Riyadh, 

Feb.  15. 

73  2/18     Kissinger,    Yamani:     departure,    Ri- 

yadh, Feb.  15. 

74  2/18     Ingersoll:   Economic  Club  of  Detroit. 

75  2/18     Kissinger:  arrival,  Bonn,  Feb.  15. 

76  2/18     Kissinger,    Genscher:     Schloss    Gym- 

nich,   Feb.    16. 

77  2/18     Kissinger:  interview  on  German  tele- 

vision, Bonn,  Feb.   16. 
"78     2/18     Kissinger:  departure,  Bonn,  Feb.  16. 

79  2/18     Kissinger:    arrival,   Geneva,    Feb.   16. 

80  2/18     U.S.-U.S.S.R.     joint    statement,     Ge- 

neva, Feb.   17. 

81  2/18     Kissinger,    Gromyko:     remarks,    Ge- 

neva,  Feb.   17. 


82     2/18     Kissinger,  Callaghan :   remarks,  Lon- 
don. 
*83     2/18     Kissinger:  arrival,  Zurich. 
84     2/19     Kissinger,   Shah  of  Iran:    news  con- 
ference, Zurich,  Feb.  18. 
*85     2/19     Kissinger:  arrival,  Paris,  Feb.  18. 

86  2/19     Secretary's    Advisory    Committee    on 

Private  International  Law,  Mar.  14. 

87  2/19     Kissinger,    Sauvagnargues:    remarks, 

Paris,  Feb.  18. 

*88     2/19     Advisory  Panel  on  Music,  Mar.  24-25. 

*89  2/19  Advisory  Panel  on  Academic  Music, 
Mar.  26. 

*90     2/19     Advisory   Panel   on    Folk   Music   and 

Jazz,  Mar.  27. 
91     2/19     Kissinger,    Sauvagnargues:    remarks, 
Paris. 

*92     2/19     Kissinger:  departure,  Paris,  Feb.  19. 
93     2/19     Kissinger:      arrival,      Andrews     Air 
Force  Base. 

*94  2/20  U.S.  and  Portugal  extend  textile 
agreement,  Dec.  30,  1974. 

*95  2/20  Northwest  Fisheries  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, Mar.  13. 

*96  2/20  Advisory  Committee  on  International 
Intellectual  Property,  Apr.  2. 

*97  2/21  McCloskey  sworn  in  as  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions   (biographic    data). 

*Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Secretary  Kissinger's  News  Conference  of  February  25 


Press  release  103  dated  February  25 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  will  go  straight 
to  the  questions.  Mr.  Davis  [Spencer  Davis, 
Associated  Press]. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  reports  coming  from 
Cambodia  and  Viet-Nam  are  becoming  very 
bleak.  One  of  your  top  aides  estimates  only 
two  more  months  of  survival  for  Cam- 
bodia if  they  do  not  receive  supplemental 
assistayice.  The  question  is:  What  good  would 
further  supplemental  assistance  be  when  so 
many  billions  in  past  assistance  has  not 
helped;  and,  secondly,  what  is  your  apprais- 
al on  a  new  American  peace  initiative  that 
might  stop  the  fighting? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Let  me  first  separate 
the  problem  in  Cambodia  from  the  problem 
in  Viet-Nam.  In  Cambodia,  we  have  an  im- 
mediate emergency.  We  have  a  situation 
where,  if  a  supplemental  is  not  voted  within 
the  next  few  weeks,  it  is  certain  that  Cam- 
bodia must  fall  because  it  will  run  out  of  am- 
munition. Therefore  the  decision  before  us 
is  whether  the  United  States  will  withhold 
ammunition  from  a  country  which  has  been 
associated  with  us  and  which,  clearly,  wishes 
to  defend  itself.  This  is  a  serious  responsi- 
bility to  take. 

With  respect  to  Viet-Nam,  we  are  facing 
a  more  long-term  situation  of  the  same  or- 
der. The  long-term  problem  in  Viet-Nam 
is  this :  Throughout  the  period  of  the  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  Viet-Nam  and  during  the 
negotiations  that  were  going  on,  it  was  never 
suggested  that  Viet-Nam  would  be  able  to 
stand  by  itself  without  American  assistance ; 
the  argument  at  that  time  was  to  withdraw 
American  military  forces  and  to  enable  Viet- 
Nam,  without  assistance,  to  stand  on  its  own. 
There  are  many  situations  in  the  world  which 


have  no  outcome  as  long  as  there  are  neigh- 
bors that  continue  to  pursue  aggressive  de- 
signs. 

If  you  go  around  the  world  and  ask 
whether  the  United  States  can  give  support 
only  where  there  is  a  clear  terminal  point, 
there  will  be  many  countries  that  will  be  in 
the  most  severe  jeopardy. 

Now,  in  Cambodia  the  situation  is  im- 
minently critical.  In  Viet-Nam,  the  situation 
will  be  critical  over  a  long  period  of  time 
if  we  do  not  give  adequate  support.  If  we 
do  give  adequate  support,  then  there  is  the 
possibility  of  Viet-Nam  defending  itself. 

With  respect  to  negotiations,  the  United 
States  has  engaged  in,  and  is  supporting 
now,  efforts  at  negotiations  both  in  Cambodia 
and  Viet-Nam.  It  has  been  our  experience, 
however,  that  negotiations  cannot  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  situation  on  the  ground  but  that 
they  will  reflect  a  situation  on  the  ground. 
And  therefore  we  have  urged  the  Congress 
to  look  at  the  problem,  recognizing  the  many 
pressures  to  which  they  are  exposed — rec- 
ognizing that  the  American  people  may  well 
be  tired  of  many  years  of  exertions  but 
keeping  in  mind  also  that  sometimes  to  give 
in  to  the  mood  of  the  moment  may  lead  to  pro- 
found regrets  later  on. 

And  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  this 
debate,  which  is  a  rather  solemn  one,  should 
be  conducted  without  reference  to  motives — 
which  seems  to  become  so  much  of  a  staple 
of  the  Viet-Nam  debate. 


Lifting   the  Arms   Embargo   in   South  Asia 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion which  appears  to  concern  not  only  the 
relations  with  the  subcontinent  of  India  but 
the  detente  between  the  United  States  and 
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Russia,  if  you  could  put  it  in  that  context, 
and  that  is  the  somewhat  bitter  criticism 
that  India  has  made  at  the  decision  to  lift 
the  10-year-old  arms  embargo  out  there  and 
the  allegations  that  this  would  start  an  arms 
race  and  the  implication  that  you  somehow 
are  guilty  of  bad  faith  in  this  whole  thing. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  there  are  two 
types  of  comments  that  have  been  made  from 
India.  One  is  the  comments  of  the  Indian 
Ambassador  in  Washington ;  and  the  second, 
the  statement  of  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
India  in  the  Indian  Parliament.  We  believe 
that  the  statement  of  the  Foreign  Minister  is 
restrained  and  statesmanlike  and  continues 
the  basis  for  the  improving  relationship  that 
has  characterized  Indian-American  relations 
in  recent  months.  The  statements  made  yes- 
terday by  the  Ambassador  are  unacceptable. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween India  and  the  United  States,  in  a 
speech  in  New  Delhi  last  October  I  pointed 
out  that  India,  because  of  its  size  and  its 
position,  has  a  special  role  in  South  Asia 
which  the  United  States  recognizes. 

I  have  also  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  has  no  interest  and  will  not  support  or 
engage  in  an  arms  race  in  South  Asia. 

We  maintain  both  of  these  statements. 
It  seemed  to  us,  however,  that  to  maintain 
an  embargo  against  a  friendly  country  with 
which  we  have  an  allied  relationship,  while 
its  neighbor  was  producing  and  acquiring 
nearly  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  arms  a 
year,  was  morally,  politically,  and  symbol- 
ically improper. 

I  repeat,  the  decision  to  lift  the  arms  em- 
bargo does  not  mean  that  the  United  States 
will  engage  in  a  massive  supply  of  arms  to 
Pakistan  or  that  the  United  States  will  en- 
gage in  arms  deliveries  that  can  affect  the 
underlying  strategic  balance.  But  it  seemed 
to  us  an  anomaly  to  embargo  one  country  in 
the  area,  to  be  the  only  country  in  the  world 
to  be  embargoing  this  country,  when  its 
neighbor  was  not  exercising  a  comparable 
restraint.  But,  even  with  this,  we  will  not 
engage  in  massive  deliveries  of  arms. 

And,  secondly,  we  place  great  stress  on 
the  improving  relationship  with  India.  We 


maintain  all  the  principles  that  we  have  as- 
serted with  respect  to  India,  and  we  believe 
that  with  wisdom  and  statesmanship  on  both 
sides,  the  natural  friendship  between  these 
two  great  democracies  can  not  only  be  main- 
tained but  be  strengthened.  This  is  certainly 
our  attitude. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  ask  for  the  recall  of 
the  Ambassador  who  made  the  unacceptable 
remarks  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  we  will  not  ask 
for  his  recall. 


Consultations   With   Congress 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  recent  months  the 
Administration  has  been  conducting  foreign 
policy  in  one  way,  in  one  manner,  and  Con- 
gress has  been  conducting  foreign  policy  in 
another.  And  wherever  there  appears  to  be 
a  conflict,  Congress  usually  wins.  How  are 
you  adjusting  to  this  reality? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  it  is  inherent 
in  our  system  that  the  Congress,  having  the 
power  of  the  purse,  can  impose  its  will.  I 
believe  that  in  a  conflict  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  neither  side  wins. 
I  believe,  as  I  pointed  out  in  Los  Angeles 
[on  January  24],  that  it  is  imperative  for  a 
new  consensus  to  develop  on  American  for- 
eign policy  because  nobody  wins  these  con- 
flicts. The  difficulties  have  arisen  for  a 
variety  of  reasons — the  effects  of  Watergate, 
the  internal  changes  in  the  Congress,  the 
legacy  of  many  years  in  which  Congress  feels 
that  perhaps  the  executive  had  been  granted 
too  wide-ranging  authority. 

We  are  prepared  to  work  out  a  new  rela- 
tionship with  the  Congress  to  avoid  these 
conflicts.  We  believe  that  is  essential  in  the 
national  interest.  And  we  believe  that  there 
can  only  be  an  American  foreign  policy,  not 
an  executive  or  a  legislative  foreign  policy. 

Q.  I'd  like  to  follow  up.  Are  you  prepared 
to  take  Congress  into  your  confidence  on  the 
initiation  of  foreign  policy  from  the  outset, 
or  will  you  continue  to  put — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Mr.  O'Leary   [Jere- 
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miah  O'Leary,  Washington  Star-News],  I 
think  there  is  a  misconception  about  the 
degree  of  congressional  consultation  that  has 
previously  taken  place.  Since  I've  become 
Secretary  of  State,  I  have  met  in  17  months 
— I've  testified  over  40  times  before  con- 
gressional committees,  met  over  25  times 
with  congressional  groups  outside  the  formal 
testimony  and  over  75  times  with  informal 
congressional  groups. 

The  difficulties  exist,  in  part,  because  the 
nature  of  congressional  leadership  has  also 
changed  in  the  recent  year  so  that  the  tra- 
ditional relationship  between  the  executive 
and  the  legislative,  exercised  through  the 
organized  leadership  of  the  Congress,  has 
to  be  modified  so  that  there  is  a  more  wide- 
ranging  consultation  than  previously.  I'm 
prepared  to  undertake  this,  and  I  have  been 
in  touch  with  various  congressional  groups 
and  various  senatorial  groups  asking  for 
their  advice — with  whom  it  is  possible  to 
consult  and  in  what  manner — in  order  to 
achieve  this  partnership. 

The  question  of  advance  consultation  is 
easy.  Of  course  we  will  do  this. 

In  the  past,  my  practice  has  been  before 
every  trip  to  appear  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  tell  them  about 
what  I  was  planning  to  do  and  to  report  to 
them  within  a  week  of  my  return.  I  recog- 
nize that  these  forums  are  no  longer  suf- 
ficient and  that  a  wider  range  must  be  found. 

I  have  been  meeting  regularly,  for  example 
— I  plan  to  meet  regularly ;  I've  met  twice — 
with  a  group  headed  by  Congressman 
[Donald  M.]  Fraser  that  is  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  problem  of  human  rights. 
But  it  is  partly  a  question  of  congressional 
organization  as  well.  And  I'm  prepared,  and 
the  Administration  is  prepared,  to  work 
this  out  in  a  cooperative  spirit  and  with  the 
attitude  that  "Of  course  we  will  consult 
ahead  of  time."  But  there  are  also  some  mat- 
ters that  must  be  left  to  the  executive,  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  Congress,  but  the 
day-to-day  tactics  are  very  difficult  to  han- 
dle by  congressional  decisions. 

Q.  Mr.   Secretary,   if  I  understood  your 


previous  answer  correctly,  you  were  saying 
that  as  long  as  North  Viet-Nam  continues 
its  agressive  policy,  the  United  States  should 
give  a  billion  or  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars 
a  year  to  South  Viet-Nam  and  Cambodia 
in  aid  in  an  open-ended  way.  One,  is  that 
correct,  and,  two,  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequences if  Cambodia  did  fall,  or  if  South 
Viet-Nam  did  fall? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  I  pointed  out,  I 
made  a  distinction  between  the  situation  in 
Cambodia  and  the  situation  in  Viet-Nam. 

In  Cambodia,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  we 
face  an  immediately  critical  situation.  What 
will  be  the  consequences  if  Viet-Nam  and 
Cambodia  did  fall?  It  is  a  debate  which  has 
been  going  on  for  a  long  time.  I  believe,  and 
the  Administration  believes,  that  if  Viet- 
Nam  falls  as  a  result  of  an  American  de- 
cision to  cut  off  its  aid  that  this  will  have, 
over  a  period  of  time,  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy.  This  will  not  be  immediately  apparent, 
but  over  a  period  of  years  it  must  raise  the 
gravest  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many  coun- 
tries that  have  been  associated  with  us,  or  of 
many  countries  to  which  the  threat  cannot 
be  given  a  terminal  date. 

Middle   East  Diplomacy 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  believe  that  the 
statement  in  an  interview  by  Syrian  Presi- 
dent Asad  that  he  woidd  be  willing  to  sign 
a  formal  peace  treaty  is  helpful  to  your  step- 
by-step  approach?  And  if  I  may  just  follow 
that  up  with  one  question,  do  you  necessarily 
exclude  an  additional  step  after  the  one  that 
you  are  about  to  leave  on,  on  the  Golan 
Heights  between  Syria  and  Israel? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  the  statement 
by  Syria  that  it  is  willing  to  sign  a  peace 
agreement  with  Israel  is  a  major  step  for- 
ward. I  remember  the  first  time  I  visited 
Syria  in  December  1973,  the  newspapers  re- 
ported that  the  Secretary  of  State  arrived 
from  occupied  territory,  "occupied  territory" 
at  that  time  being  Tel  Aviv.  So  I  think  that 
this  is  a  hopeful  sign. 

With  respect  to  negotiations  between  Syria 
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and  Israel,  we  have  always  believed  that  a 
peace,  to  be  lasting,  must  involve  all  the 
fronts  and  must  involve  a  general  settlement, 
and  I  am  certain  that  Israel  shares  this 
view. 

Cyprus   Negotiations 

Q.  Mr.  Kissinger,  the  United  States  has 
been  involved  for  some  time  now  in  the  ef- 
forts to  achieve  a  settlement  on  Cyprus.  Can 
yon  tell  us  where  you  think  those  efforts  are 
now,  and  what  the  possibilities  are  for  re- 
convening a  negotiating  session  between  the 
two  sides? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  communal  talks  only 
began  effectively  on  January  14,  so  that 
there  were  only  three  weeks  of  negotiations 
before  the  aid  cutoff  to  Turkey  that  led  to 
an  interruption  of  these  negotiations. 

The  United  States  strongly  supports  these 
communal  talks.  The  United  States  has  of- 
fered all  the  assistance  it  can  to  the  parties 
to  bring  about  a  settlement  that  all  parties 
can  live  with.  We  believe  that  progress  is 
possible.  It  is  our  impression,  based  on  very 
frequent  exchanges,  that  it  will  be  very 
difficult  for  the  United  States  to  play  a  use- 
ful role  in  Ankara  as  long  as  the  aid  cutoff 
continues.  And  therefore  we  have  urged  the 
Congress  to  give  us  the  possibility  to  continue 
these  negotiations  by  suspending  the  aid  cut- 
off. 

In  addition,  I  have  to  stress  that  aid  to 
Turkey  and  the  security  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  transcends  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem and  that  the  security  of  the  eastern  Med- 
iterranean is  being  jeopardized  by  the  cutoff 
of  aid  to  Turkey. 

But  with  respect  to  the  Cyprus  negotia- 
tions, we  favor  the  resumption  of  these 
negotiations,  with  or  without  the  resump- 
tion of  aid.  We  strongly  support  a  settle- 
ment, but  our  own  influence  is  being  weak- 
ened by  the  aid  cutoff. 

Ethiopian   Request  for  Assistance 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  have  been  some 
reports  that  the  request  by  the  Ethiopian 


Government  for  ammunition  was  on  the  point 
of  being  accepted  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
Can  you  comment  on  that  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  read  an  ar- 
ticle today  that  said  that  tomorrow  there  will 
be  a  meeting  of  the  Washington  Special 
Action  Group  which  will  make  a  decision. 
The  Washington  Special  Action  Group 
doesn't  make  decisions.  It  analyzes  options 
and  submits  them  to  the  President  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  issue  that  is  presented  to  us  by  the 
Ethiopian  request  is  that  we  have  had  a 
military  relationship  with  Ethiopia  since 
1953.  The  Eritrean  rebellion  or  independ- 
ence movement  has  been  going  on  since  1962. 
And  the  United  States  takes  no  position  on 
the  merits  of  the  particular  conflict. 

The  problem  that  we  have  to  decide  is 
whether  a  country  whose  military  estab- 
lishment has  been  based  on  American  arms 
should  be  cut  off  from  support  at  the  pre- 
cise moment  that  it  most  needs  it.  It  is  a 
difficult  decision  for  us,  and  we  have  not 
come  close  to  making  it.  And  tomorrow's 
meeting  is  not  to  make  a  decision.  To- 
morrow's meeting  is  to  sort  out  what  the 
issues  are. 

Mr.  Kraft  [Joseph  Kraft,  Field  Enter- 
prises syndicated  columnist]. 

Proposals  To   Restrict  Petroleum   Imports 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  major  issue  in  the 
various  energy  proposals  that  are  being 
surfaced  now  is  that  some  of  them  propose 
restricting  imports  by  a  tariff — imports  of 
petroleum — and  others  propose  restricting 
imports  by  a  quota.  From  the  foreign  policy 
standpoint,  which  of  those  two  avenues  does 
the  Department  favor  and  why? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  Depart- 
ment has  not  been  formally  asked  to  take  a 
stand  on  the  difference  between  a  tariff  and 
a  quota. 

The  basic  position  of  the  Department  from 
a  foreign  policy  point  of  view  is  that  con- 
servation of  a  certain  quantity  is  essential 
in  order  to  achieve  the  long-term  objective 
of  our  energy  policy.   And  within  the  In- 
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ternational  Energy  Agency  (IEA),  the 
United  States  has  supported  goals  to  which 
it  must  make  a  major  contribution  that 
would  achieve  those  general  objectives. 

Obviously,  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
I  support  the  President's  energy  plan.  I  have 
not  personally  studied  the  quota  proposal, 
and  therefore  I  don't  feel  that  I  should  com- 
ment on  that.  Of  the  plans  that  I  have  seen, 
at  the  time  that  they  were  being  considered, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  fee  system  seemed 
the  most  efficient. 

U.S. -Soviet  Relations 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  two  questions  on  U.S.- 
Soviet relations.  Are  U.S.-Soviet  relations 
impaired  by  the  breakdown  of  the  trade 
agreement?  And,  secondly,  are  there  new 
obstacles  to  a  SALT  [Strategic  Arms  Limi- 
tation Talks]  agreement  in  the  verification 
negotiations? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  state  of  Soviet- 
American  relations  is  that  in  the  political 
negotiations  that  are  now  going  on  and  in 
the  arms  control  negotiations  that  are  going 
on,  progress  is  about  what  one  would  have 
expected. 

The  SALT  negotiations  are  in  a  very  pre- 
liminary phase,  and  therefore  it  is  too  early 
to  tell  whether  there  are  any  unusual  ob- 
stacles. My  impression  is  that  they  are  go- 
ing along  in  a  normal  way,  but  it  is  a  little 
too  early  to  make  a  conclusive  judgment. 

The  difficulty  that  is  caused  by  the  in- 
terruption of  the  economic  relationship,  or 
by  the  jeopardizing  of  the  economic  relation- 
ship, is  that  the  political  relations  must 
carry  a  perhaps  undue  burden  and  that 
therefore  the  incentives  for  restraint  that 
might  otherwise  exist  in  particular  nego- 
tiations are  being  weakened.  So,  in  the  long 
term,  I  feel  that  the  removal  of  the  economic 
pillar  of  our  relationship  cannot  but  weaken 
the  long-term  trends  of  detente.  In  the  im- 
mediate present,  it  has  not  yet  visibly  hap- 
pened. 

Q.  What  are  your  plans  for  repairing  the 
damage? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  have  had 
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preliminary  discussions  with  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  to  see  what  the  con- 
gressional attitude  would  be.  I  also  had  some 
preliminary  discussions  with  Foreign  Min- 
ister Gromyko  when  we  met  in  Geneva.  I 
think  we  should  move  carefully  and  thought- 
fully in  order  to  avoid  another  misunder- 
standing arising  between  the  two  branches 
of  our  government  and  between  our  govern- 
ment and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  reports  in  recent  weeks  that  you  might 
consider  resigning  by  the  end  of  the  year  to 
avoid  becoming  a  focal  point  of  a  partisan 
debate  as  the  '76  campaign  gets  wnderway. 
Are  these  reports  correct? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  this  is  a 
permanent  story  that  appears  every  year. 
I  believe  that  one's  service  should  be  tied 
to  the  period  in  which  one  can  be  useful, 
and  that  is  a  decision  that  has  to  be  made 
largely  by  the  President.  And  I  have  not 
made  any  such  decision  as  these  reports  in- 
dicate. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  was  reported  after 
your  recent  meeting  with  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister Gromyko  in  Geneva  that  he  raised  the 
possibility  at  this  meeting  of  an  accord  to 
limit  arms  to  the  Middle  East.  Are  the  Rus- 
sians prepared  to  cooperate  in  restraining 
the  flow  of  arms  to  the  Middle  East?  And  if 
so,  are  we  going  to  talk  to  them  about  it? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  report  is  exactly  accurate. 
But,  in  principle,  the  United  States  has  been 
willing  to  discuss  the  principle  of  a  limita- 
tion of  the  flow  of  arms  into  the  Middle  East. 
Given  the  interconnection,  however,  of  the 
Arab  world,  one  now  would  have  to  draw 
the  line  rather  widely,  and  one  could  not 
confine  the  limitation  of  arms  imports  only 
to  the  states  neighboring  Israel,  but  one 
would  have  to  include  all  the  states  that 
could  possibly  transfer  their  arms  into  areas 
where  a  confrontation  might  be  possible. 
But  as  part  of  a  settlement,  we  would  be  pre- 
pared to  explore  this,  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  Russian  view  toward  that 
possibility? 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  As  I  understand  the 
Soviet  view,  they  are  prepared  to  discuss 
this  as  part  of  an  overall  settlement.  They 
are  not  prepared  to  discuss  it  at  the  moment. 

Southeast  Asia  and  American   Commitments 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  of  the  vast  amount  of 
add  we  have  sent  to  Southeast  Asia  and  our 
own  involvement,  why  would  any  country 
in  the  world  ever  have  grave  doubts  about 
American  commitments? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Because  if  the  col- 
lapse of  Southeast  Asia  is  caused  by  an 
American  decision  to  withhold  aid  under 
conditions  in  which  such  a  decision  can  have 
only  one  outcome,  the  conclusion  will  be 
inevitable  that  it  was  the  United  States 
which  has  the  responsibility.  There  is  no 
possible  way  that  Viet-Nam  can  acquire  the 
arms  that  are  needed  to  defend  itself  until 
its  economy  has  reached  a  point  where  per- 
haps there  is  sufficient  surplus  from  oil 
income  or  other  economic  developments.  And 
there  are  many  other  countries  in  the  world 
that  find  themselves  in  analogous  circum- 
stances. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  reasonable  to  talk 
about  any  finite  period  of  time — the  three 
years,  for  example,  that  has  been  suggested 
by  the  Administration? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  is  the  second-best 
course.  Very  often,  in  these  exchanges  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislative,  one 
is  driven  into  positions  which  reflect  the 
best  that  may  be  attainable.  There  is  an 
argument  that  can  be  made  that  if  aid  is 
contained  for  three  years  at  a  sufficiently 
high  level  that  at  that  period  the  economy 
of  Viet-Nam  could  develop  to  a  point  where 
it  would  have  enough  surplus  revenues  to 
pay  for  the  import  of  arms  by  itself. 

I  have  seen  these  arguments.  They  seem 
plausible  to  me,  and  I  would  support  them. 
I  must  say,  quite  candidly,  that  the  prefer- 
able course  is  to  go  the  route  that  I  indicated. 
But,  if  necessary,  we  will  accept  a  three-year 
term  with  adequate  sums. 


Question   of  Guarantees   in   Middle   East 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  you  were  in  Israel 
on  this  last  trip  you  said  that  Israel  coiddn't 
be  expected  to  give  up  its  territory  without 
a  quid  pro  quo.  Did  you  come  away  from 
your  talks  with  President  Sadat  [of  Egypt] 
feeling  that  he  acknowledges  this  principle? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  fact  that  I  am 
returning  to  the  Middle  East  indicates  that 
I  believe  there  is  a  chance  to  implement  this 
principle,  yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  following  up  on  that,  do 
you  think  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  there 
to  be  American  guarantees  for  the  next  stage 
of  the  disengagement? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  The  question 
of  an  American  guarantee  can  arise  only  in 
connection  with  a  final  settlement  and  then 
not  as  a  substitute  for  a  final  settlement  but 
as  a  backup  position  to  enhance  the  security 
of  the  parties. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  follow  that,  if  I  may 
briefly,  do  you  have  in  mind  something  that 
woidd  have  to  be  ratified  by  the  Congress, 
a  treaty? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  have  not  any 
specific  idea  in  mind,  but  it  has  been  axio- 
matic in  all  the  discussions  about  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  that  a  final  settlement  would 
have  to  have  some  sort  of  a  guarantee. 
Some  people  have  suggested  a  Soviet-Ameri- 
can guarantee.  Others  have  suggested  a 
Security  Council  guarantee.  Others  have 
suggested  a  unilateral  American  guarantee. 
All  that  I  have  suggested  is  that  the  United 
States  is  studying  the  problem  of  what 
guarantees  would  be  adequate  for  a  final 
settlement,  I  repeat,  not  as  a  substitute  for 
the  sense  of  security  and  justice  of  the 
parties  concerned  but  as  a  reinforcement  of 
it  once  the  negotiation  has  been  concluded. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  there  could 
be  any  American  participation  in  a  guaran- 
tee that  did  not  have  the  full  support  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  By  what 
means  that  is  achieved  would  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  guarantee  and  on  the  commit- 
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ments  that  it  would  involve.  But  there  does 
not  yet  exist  an  Administration  position 
either  on  the  nature  of  the  guarantee  or  on 
the  commitment,  nor  have  we  had  any  dis- 
cussions with  the  Israeli  Government.  All 
I  indicated  is  that  this  is  a  subject  we  are 
studying  within  our  government,  as  we  are 
dutybound  to  do  in  the  process  of  moving 
toward  a  final  peace. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  you  speak  of  a 
quid  pro  quo,  would  that  be  expressed  at 
this  step  or  at  some  future  stage?  And 
secondly,  would  it  be  something  directly 
given  to  Israel  by  Egypt  or  indirectly?  And 
indeed,  if  it's  indirect,  is  that  a  quid  pro 
quo? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  think  that 
Israel  has  to  be  the  judge  of  what  it  con- 
siders an  adequate  arrangement.  And  that 
is  not  for  me  to  say  at  this  moment.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  a  settlement  is  not 
possible  until  both  sides  are  satisfied  with  it. 
It  is  also  clear  that,  Israel  being  a  democ- 
racy, any  agreement  that  is  made  must  have 
visible  parts  that  can  be  presented  to  the 
Israeli  domestic  opinion  and  to  the  Israeli 
Parliament. 

What  combination  of  direct  and  indirect 
assurances  will  be  given  must  be  left  to  the 
process  of  negotiation.  But  it  goes  without 
saying  that  any  settlement,  to  have  any 
meaning,  must  be  acceptable  to  both  parties. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  take  you 
back  for  a  moment  to  the  Viet-Nam  prob- 
lem and  the  grave  doubts  that  you  referred 
to.  You  seem  to  be  saying  that  it  is  more 
important  for  the  United  States  to  enjoy 
credibility  abroad  than  to  have  credibility 
at  home. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  I'm  saying  that 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
security  of  the  many  countries  in  the  world 
that  depend  on  the  United  States  is  a  matter 
of  the  gravest  importance  to  the  American 
people  as  well.  And  I  therefore  believe  that, 
however  painful  the  discussions,  however 
anguished  the  experiences,  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  over  a  period  of  time  will  recog- 


nize that  this  distinction  cannot  be  made. 

I  am  as  subject  to  the  correspondence  as 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Congress.  It 
is  my  belief  that  those  who  are  responsible 
for  national  policy  are  accountable  not  only 
for  the  moment  but  for  how  it  will  look 
several  years  from  now.  And  three  to  five 
years  from  now,  when  the  consequences  are 
apparent,  I  believe  that  there  will  be  no  dis- 
tinction between  credibility  at  home  and 
credibility  abroad. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  a  series  of  uncom- 
plimentary remarks  about  you  by  former 
associates  of  President  Nixon,  how  do  you 
account  for  these  comments?  Do  you  think 
it's  a  concerted  effort?  And  what's  your  re- 
action to  what  Mr. [William]  Safire  and  Mr. 
[Charles  W.]  Colson  have  been  saying  about 
you? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  think  the  two 
individuals  you  mentioned  represent  differ- 
ent phenomena.  I  don't  believe  it  is  a  con- 
certed effort.  And  in  the  case  of  one  of  them 
I  don't  believe  that  what  is  being  said  to- 
day is  any  different  from  what  was  being 
said  when  we  were  colleagues.   [Laughter.] 

European   Security  Conference 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  in  Geneva  you 
talked  with  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko.  You 
talked  about  the  European  Conference,  too. 
From  here  it  looks  as  if  the  European  Se- 
curity Conference  might  be  wound  up  this 
summer,  not  so  much  because  of  the  results 
it  will  achieve  but  because  many  of  the  par- 
ticipants are  impatient  now  to  wind  it  up. 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  your  view  is 
of  the  timetable.  Is  there  any  chance  of  any 
firm  link  with  progress  in  the  MBFR  [mutual 
and  balanced  force  reduction]  talks  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  it  is  my  impres- 
sion that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
European  allies  is  opposed  to  having  any 
linkage  between  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference and  the  force  reduction  talks  and 
therefore  this  is  not  an  issue  that  is  likely 
to  arise. 
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As  far  as  the  timetable  is  concerned, 
the  United  States  favors — as  do  all  the  other 
participants — an  expeditious  conclusion  of 
the  conference.  The  issues  have  become  so 
abstruse  and  esoteric,  reaching  sometimes 
such  issues  as  the  placement  of  a  comma, 
that  it  is  hard  to  explain  all  of  the  issues 
that  are  now  before  the  conference.  And  I 
wouldn't  want  to  speculate  in  what  month 
there  will  be  a  conclusion.  The  United  States 
will  support  a  rapid  conclusion  of  the  con- 
ference. 


Defense  Agreements  With   Spain  and   Portugal 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  bring  us  up 
to  date  on  the  U.S.  base  agreements  with 
Spain  and  Portugal?  Are  we  being  asked  to 
vacate  Torrejon?  And  how  do  we  stand  with 
the  U.S.  base  in  the  Azores? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  these  negotia- 
tions are  conducted,  as  you  know,  by  the 
new  Assistant  Secretary  for  congressional 
liaison  [Ambassador  at  Large  Robert  J. 
McCloskey,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations].  We  have  not  been  asked 
to  vacate  any  of  the  Spanish  bases.  And 
therefore  this  report  seems  to  us  at  least 
premature.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  us  inaccurate. 
The  discussion  has  concerned  mostly  what 
sort  of  security  assurances  the  United  States 
might  give  Spain  in  return  for  the  continua- 
tion of  its  bases  in  Spain. 

With  respect  to  the  Azores,  we  have  not 
been  asked  to  vacate  the  base  in  the  Azores. 
The  agreement  has  not  yet  been  renewed, 
but  under  the  agreement  we  can  maintain  our 
base  there  until  a  new  agreement  has  been 
made  or  it  is  clear  that  no  agreement  can 
be  made. 


Confidence  in   U.S.  Commitments 

Q.  Could  I  just  follow  that  up?  The  se- 
curity arrangements  that  Spain  is  asking 
for,  is  that  the  sort  of  thing  that  you  mean 
other  countries  will  begin  to   doubt  if  an 


American  decision  lets  Viet-Nam  and  Cam- 
bodia go  "down  the  tube"? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  was  talking  about 
the  general  ability  of  other  countries  to  rely 
on  the  word  of  the  United  States  or  on  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  bring  about 
the  security  of  those  countries  that  rely  on 
it.  This  has  serious  consequences.  I  know 
it  is  fashionable  to  sneer  at  the  word  "dom- 
ino theory."  I  think  this  is  a  very  grave 
matter  on  which  serious  people  have  had  a 
divided  opinion.  And  we've  been  torn  apart 
by  the  Viet-Nam  war  long  enough.  But  I 
do  not  believe  we  can  escape  this  problem 
by  assuming  the  responsibility  of  condemn- 
ing those  who  have  dealt  with  us  to  a  certain 
destruction. 

The  answer  to  your  question  is,  yes,  this 
is  one  of  the  things.  But  I  was  talking  of 
a  more  general  problem. 

Q.  More  specifically,  the  country  that's 
most  often  discussed  in  the  context  of  Amer- 
ican security  is  Israel.  Do  you  think  Israel 
perhaps  is  exempt  from  this  problem  be- 
cause of  support  in  Congress? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  do  not  think  it  is 
appropriate  for  me  to  go  around  the  world 
asking  which  countries  would  be  particularly 
threatened  by  this  attitude.  I  would  say  that 
the  questions  that  are  now  being  asked  can 
be  applied  to  almost  any  country  as  far  as 
terminal  date  is  concerned,  as  far  as  the 
end  process  is  concerned.  I  do  not  want  to 
apply  it  to  any  particular  country.  And  it  is, 
of  course,  clear  that  there  has  been  a  special 
relationship  between  Israel  and  the  United 
States  that  can  withstand  strains  that  other 
relationships  might  not  be  able  to  with- 
stand. But  it  is  not  a  trivial  matter. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  within  the  spirit  of 
meaningfid  detente,  why  haven't  you  put 
more  pressure  on  the  Russians  and  the 
Chinese  not  to  supply  Hanoi  so  abundantly? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  I  am  con- 
stantly being  asked,  "Why  don't  we  bring 
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pressure  here,  bring  pressure  there?"  as  if 
the  word  "pressure"  had  a  concrete  signifi- 
cance. When  you  ask  about  pressure,  you 
have  to  ask  yourself  what  concretely  the 
United  States  can  do,  what  is  the  "or  else" 
that  we  are  threatening? 

Secondly,  it  has  been  our  policy  through- 
out not  to  turn  these  issues  into  public  con- 
frontations on  the  theory  that  countries  can 
go  along  more  easily  if  it  is  not  turned  into 
a  public  confrontation.  I  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  know  what  our  view  of  this  matter 
is.  I  think  it  is  also  important  to  point  out 
that  the  scale  of  the  North  Vietnamese  offen- 
sive in  the  South  is  not  only  related  to  the 
amount  of  arms  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  People's  Republic  are  supplying,  it  is 
also  related  to  the  fact  that,  now  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  interdiction  and  that  the 
communications  system  has  been  improved 
so  enormously,  almost  the  entire  input  into 
North  Viet-Nam  can  be  moved  rapidly  to 
South  Viet-Nam  together  with  all  of  the 
stockpiles  that  existed  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Opposition   to   Discrimination 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  this  morning  in  New 
York  City  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
charged  that  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
using  discriminatory  practices  by  requiring 
individuals  applying  for  work  on  projects 
in  Arab  countries  to  state  their  religion. 
Woidd  you  comment  on  that  and  also  state 
what  the  Administration 's  policy  is  and  at- 
titudes are  on  U.S.  private  investment  in 
Arab  countries? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  do  not  know  about 
this  particular  charge.  And  I  do  not  know 
about  the  particular  practice  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  which  is  a  question 
which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Defense 
Department.  I  know,  however,  that  the  basic 
policy  of  the  Administration  is  totally  op- 
posed to  discrimination  in  any  form. 

As  far  as  the  Department  of  State  is  con- 
cerned, for  which  I  am  responsible,  I  know 


that  officers  are  assigned  without  regard 
to  race  or  religion  and  that  we  don't  even 
know  their  race  or  religion  in  making  the 
assignments. 

With  respect  to  the  U.S.  policy  of  invest- 
ment in  Arab  countries,  the  United  States 
basically  favors  it.  The  United  States  is 
strongly  opposed  to  any  discriminatory  prac- 
tices by  the  recipient  countries  as  to  the 
firms  that  might  do  business.  And  we  are 
looking  into  the  legal  remedies  that  may 
exist,  together  with  whatever  moral  influence 
we  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  banking  and 
other  communities  to  abolish  discrimination, 
which  we  consider  reprehensible. 

Q.  Is  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  one  of 
those  corporations  that  are  being  looked  into? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  are  not  looking 
into  particular  corporations.  We  are  looking 
into  the  general  problem  that  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention  of  discrimination 
against  particular  firms  or  banking  houses. 
And  we  have  not  yet  reached  a  conclusion 
either  as  to  the  remedies  that  are  available  to 
us  or  whether  there  are  any  particular  of- 
fending firms. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  earlier  re- 
sponses on  the  future  of  Indochina,  you 
dwelled  mostly  on  South  Viet-Nam.  Is  there 
anything  more  hopeful  that  can  be  looked  to 
in  Cambodia,  apart  from  staving  off  collapse? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  would  do  our 
utmost  in  Cambodia,  if  collapse  can  be 
staved  off,  to  promote  a  negotiation.  And  it 
is  difficult  to  know  whether  such  a  negotia- 
tion is  possible.  We  have  over  the  past  year 
made  major  efforts  to  promote  a  compromise 
settlement,  which  it  would  be  wrong  to  de- 
tail now.  We  would  continue  these  efforts, 
but  I  will  not  make  any  misleading  state- 
ments as  to  what  is  possible.  I  am  putting 
the  issue — whether  the  United  States  wants 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  cutting  off  am- 
munition at  this  particular  moment. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  didn't  quite  under- 
stand   your    answer    to    Mr.    Gwertzman's 
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[Bernard  Gwertzman,  New  York  Times'] 
question.  Were  you  saying  that  the  Congress 
might  now,  indeed,  take  a  harder  look  at 
providing  military  aid  to  Israel? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  do  not  want  to  be 
put  into  a  position  in  which  I  am  asserting 
that  the  lessons  of  Viet-Nam  are  going  to  be 
applied  in  any  particular  area.  I  see  no 
evidence  that  the  Congress  is  applying  a 
harder  look  to  aid  to  Israel  now,  and  I  am 
not  bringing  these  two  matters  into  a  re- 
lationship. 

International   Energy  Policy 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  comment  on 
the  foreign  policy  implications  of  the  tariff 
versus  the  quota,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  suggestion  that  one  would  be  indis- 
criminate and  the  other  might  be  used 
selectively  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  really  not 
thought  this  particular  issue  through,  and 
I  will  make  sure  that  our  spokesman  will  say 
something  about  it  during  the  week. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  related  question:  You 
are  reported  at  continuing  cross  purposes 
with  the  Treasury  Department  on  interna- 
tional oil  policy.  Is  there  an  "Administra- 
tion" policy,  or  is  it  a  "Kissinger"  policy? 
And  is  there  going  to  be  a  consumer-pro- 
ducer conference  in  March? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First,  the  speech  that 
I  delivered — on  I  believe  it  was  February 
3 — was  done  at  the  request  of  the  President. 
It  was  approved  in  all  its  particulars  by  the 
President.  It  was  gone  over  by  the  White 
House  officials  that  are  responsible  for  eco- 
nomic policy.  It  was  gone  over  by  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury — the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  being  out  of  the  coun- 
try, in  England,  on  that  particular  weekend. 
The  speech  on  February  3  reflected  the  views 
of  the  President  and  reflected  the  views  of 
the  Administration. 

Since  then,  and  I  have  had  occasion  to 
review  this  whole  matter  with  the  President 
again  this  morning,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  United  States  supports  a  guaranteed 


price  for  alternative  sources  of  energy. 

Whether  this  price  is  achieved  by  subsidy 
or  by  tariff  or  by  some  other  method  is  a 
matter  for  negotiation  and  is,  indeed,  a 
matter  which  we  would  leave  to  the  decision 
of  each  country.  And  as  far  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  concerned,  we  have  no  par- 
ticular interest  in  how  this  guaranteed  price 
is  achieved,  as  long  as  it  is  achieved. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  without  such  a 
guaranteed  price  there  will  not  be  a  suffi- 
cient investment  in  alternative  sources — that 
without  an  investment  in  alternative  sources, 
even  if  there  is  a  break  in  prices  temporarily, 
that  break  in  prices  will  only  serve  to  in- 
crease the  dependence  of  the  consumers  on 
the  producers  and  make  them  even  more 
subject  to  a  rapid  increase  in  prices. 

So  the  official  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion, the  President's  policy,  is  to  have  a 
guaranteed  price.  The  method  by  which  this 
price  is  achieved  is  to  be  left  to  each  coun- 
try and  is  a  matter  on  which  no  final  decision 
has  been  taken  in  this  country.  But  this  is 
a  totally  secondary  issue. 

The  primary  issue  is  whether  the  United 
States  favors  a  guaranteed  price,  and  I  can 
only  repeat:  When  it  was  proposed,  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  President;  and  when  it 
is  reiterated  today,  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
President.  And  therefore  I  don't  know  what 
conflict  you  are  talking  about. 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Q.  There  were  two  other  elements  there. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That's  right.  Excuse 
me,  I'm  sorry,  I  didn't  answer  the  question. 

On  the  consumer-producer  conference, 
there  will  be  another  meeting  of  the  IEA 
early  in  March,  in  which  we  believe 
that  progress  will  be  made  on  the  alterna- 
tive sources.  Once  this  progress  has  been 
achieved,  we  believe  that  the  essential  pre- 
requisites for  a  preparatory  meeting  of  con- 
sumers and  producers  may  be  met,  and  we 
therefore  think  that  good  progress  is  being 
made  toward  a  consumer-producer  prepara- 
tory meeting,  if  not  in  March,  shortly  after- 
wards. 

The  press:  Thank  you  very  much. 
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President  Ford  Urges  Rapid  Action 
on  Assistance  to  Cambodia 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  dated 
February  25  from  President  Ford  to  Carl 
Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

White   House   press   release   dated   February   25 

February  25,  1975. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  wish  to  convey  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  my  deep  con- 
cern over  the  present  critical  situation  in 
Cambodia.  An  independent  Cambodia  cannot 
survive  unless  the  Congress  acts  very  soon 
to  provide  supplemental  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance. 

Unless  such  assistance  is  provided,  the 
Cambodian  army  will  run  out  of  ammunition 
in  less  than  a  month. 

The  Cambodian  people  are  totally  de- 
pendent on  us  for  their  only  means  of 
resistance  to  aggression.  The  Communist 
forces  now  attacking  have  a  constant,  mas- 
sive outside  source  of  supply  from  the  North 
as  has  been  demonstrated  by  their  ability  to 
sustain  the  current  heavy  offensive. 

If  additional  military  assistance  is  with- 
held or  delayed,  the  Government  forces  will 
be  forced,  within  weeks,  to  surrender  to  the 
insurgents. 

The  economic  situation  is  almost  as  diffi- 
cult. Refugees  forced  to  flee  their  homes  by 
the  Communists'  repressive  measures  and 
scorched-earth  policies  have  poured  into 
Phnom  Penh  and  other  cities.  Severe  food 
shortages  are  already  beginning.  If  the  Con- 
gress does  not  provide  for  continued  deliv- 
eries of  rice  and  other  essential  supplies, 
millions  of  innocent  people  will  suffer — 
people  who  depend  on  us  for  their  bare  sur- 
vival. 

The  Government  of  the  Khmer  Republic 
has  demonstrated  on  countless  occasions  its 
willingness  to  negotiate  a  compromise  politi- 
cal settlement  to  bring  peace  to  its  tor- 
mented land.  It  has  been  proven  over  the 
past  two  years  that  the  progressive  cutbacks 
of  American  support  have  only  undercut  the 
possibilities   of  negotiation   by   encouraging 


a  ruthless  enemy  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
total  victory. 

These  are  the  harsh  realities  which  the 
Congress  must  bear  in  mind  as  it  considers 
the  Administration's  request  for  supple- 
mental assistance  to  Cambodia. 

It  has  been  a  basic  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  give  material  support  to  friends  and 
allies  who  are  willing  and  able  to  carry  the 
burden  of  their  own  self-defense.  Cambodia 
is  such  an  ally. 

This  is  a  moral  question  that  must  be 
faced  squarely.  Are  we  to  deliberately  aban- 
don a  small  country  in  the  midst  of  its  life 
and  death  struggle?  Is  the  United  States, 
which  so  far  has  consistently  stood  by  its 
friends  through  the  most  difficult  of  times, 
now  to  condemn,  in  effect  a  small  Asian 
nation  totally  dependent  upon  us?  We  cannot 
escape  this  responsibility.  Our  national  se- 
curity and  the  integrity  of  our  alliances  de- 
pend upon  our  reputation  as  a  reliable  part- 
ner. Countries  around  the  world  who  depend 
on  us  for  support — as  well  as  their  foes — 
will  judge  our  performance.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
and  with  this  sense  of  responsibility,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  urge  rapid  and  favorable 
action  on  my  request  for  additional  assist- 
ance to  Cambodia. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Honorable  Carl  Albert 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.C. 


U.S.  Modifies  Policy  on  Exports 
of  Arms  to  India  and  Pakistan 

Department  Statement 1 

The  United  States  has  informed  the  Gov- 
ernments of  India  and  Pakistan  that  it  has 
ended  today  [February  24]  its  embargo  on 
the  export  of  military  equipment  to  those 
countries  and  put  into  effect  a  policy  under 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Feb.  24  by 
Robert  Anderson,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
for  Press  Relations. 
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which  we  will  consider  requests  for  arms 
exports  for  cash  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Our 
previous  policy  permitted  only  the  export  of 
nonlethal  end-items  and  spares  and  ammu- 
nition for  U.S. -provided  equipment.  In  mak- 
ing this  modification,  we  are  bringing  U.S. 
policy  into  line  with  that  followed  by  other 
major  Western  arms  suppliers,  such  as  the 
British  and  French. 

I  should  emphasize  that  this  is  a  cash-only 
policy;  we  are  not  planning  to  provide  any 
equipment  on  a  grant  military  assistance 
basis  or  on  credit.  In  weighing  any  individual 
export  requests,  we  will  take  into  account  a 
number  of  factors,  including  the  high  impor- 
tance we  attach  to  continued  progress  toward 
India-Pakistan  normalization,  the  effect  of 
any  particular  sale  on  the  outlook  for  re- 
gional peace  and  stability,  the  relationship 
between  U.S.  sales  and  those  of  other  ex- 
ternal arms  suppliers,  and  of  course  the 
relationship  of  the  request  to  legitimate  de- 
fense requirements  and  the  level  of  arma- 
ments in  the  region. 

Our  overall  policy  toward  South  Asia  re- 
mains exactly  as  Secretary  Kissinger  stated 
on  his  trip  to  the  region  last  fall:  We  have 
no  interest  in  upsetting  the  strategic  bal- 
ance in  the  subcontinent  or  resuming  our 
pre-1965  role  as  a  major  arms  supplier  to 
the  region.  We  do  not  intend  to  stimulate 
an  arms  race.  We  attach  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  continued  reconciliation  between 
India  and  Pakistan  and  will  do  all  we  can  to 
encourage  that  process.  We  presently  enjoy 
very  good  relations  with  both  India  and 
Pakistan,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  this 
should  not  continue  to  be  the  case. 


U.S.  To  Provide  Loan  and  Grants 
for  Syrian  Development 

AID  Announcement,  February  28 

AID  press  release  75-14  dated  February  28 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment has  agreed  to  lend  Syria  $20  million 
under  an  agreement  signed  February  27. 
The  loan  will  help  Syria  increase  its  agricul- 
tural production  and  accelerate  its  general 
economic  development.  Most  of  the  funds 
will  be  used  to  buy  American  machinery, 
equipment,  and  materials  needed  for  agricul- 
tural development,  such  as  plows,  harrows, 
harvesters,  irrigation  equipment,  earthmov- 
ing  machinery,  and  insecticides.  The  loan 
is  to  be  repaid  in  dollars  in  40  years,  with 
an  initial  grace  period  of  10  years;  interest 
is  payable  at  2  percent  annually  during  the 
grace  period  and  3  percent  thereafter. 

Under  an  agreement  signed  the  same  day, 
AID  has  agreed  to  make  a  grant  of  $4  mil- 
lion to  Syria  for  technical  services  and  feasi- 
bility studies  in  agricultural  production, 
irrigation,  processing  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, mechanization  of  agriculture,  and  other 
fields.  AID  has  also  agreed  to  make  a  $1 
million  grant  to  finance  training  in  the 
United  States  for  Syrian  graduate  students 
in  such  fields  as  agriculture,  engineering, 
medicine,  geology,  and  irrigation  manage- 
ment. 

Funds  for  the  loan  and  grants  come  from 
a  special  requirements  fund  for  assistance 
to  the  Middle  East  appropriated  by  Congress 
in  December  1974. 
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President  Ford's  News  Conference  at  Hollywood,  Fla.,  February  26 


Following  are  excerpts  relating  to  foreign 
policy  from  the  transcript  of  a  news  con- 
ference held  by  President  Ford  at  Holly- 
wood, Fla.,  on  February  26.x 

President  Ford:  Good  morning.  Will  you 
please  sit  down.  First,  let  me  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  people  of  Florida  for 
their  hospitality.  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
being  here,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  rest 
of  the  day. 

Before  answering  questions,  I  have  a  short 
prepared  statement  that  I  would  like  to 
make  at  the  outset.   It  reads  as  follows. 

[At  this  point  the  President  read  a  statement, 
the  text  of  which  follows.] 

"There  have  been  reports  in  recent  weeks 
of  attempts  to  discriminate  on  religious  or 
ethnic  grounds  against  certain  institutions 
or  individuals  in  the  international  banking 
community. 

"I  want  there  to  be  no  doubt  about  the 
position  of  the  United  States.  Such  discrim- 
ination is  totally  contrary  to  the  American 
tradition  and  repugnant  to  American  princi- 
ples. It  has  no  place  in  the  free  practice  of 
commerce  as  it  has  flourished  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  the  world  in  the  last  30  years. 

"Foreign  businessmen  and  investors  are 
welcome  in  the  United  States  when  they  are 
willing  to  conform  to  the  principles  of  our 
society.  However,  any  allegations  of  dis- 
crimination will  be  fully  investigated  and 
appropriate  action  taken  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States." 

Mr.  McDermott  [John  McDermott,  Miami 
Herald] . 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  was  behind  Dr.  Kis- 


1  For  the  complete  transcript,  see  Weekly  Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Mar.  3, 
1975. 


singer's  recent  observation  that  someday  we 
might  have  to  go  in  and  destroy  the  oil  wells 
of  the  Middle  East?  Do  you  envision  such  a 
possibility  ever  happening? 

President  Ford:  I  do  not  recollect  the  pre- 
cise statement  that  is  attributed  to  the  Sec- 
retary. I  suspect  you  are  referring  to  the 
oft-quoted  statement  about  strangulation. 

I  have  answered  that  question,  as  has  the 
Secretary,  on  a  number  of  occasions.  To  be 
repetitive  at  this  point  I  think  might  only 
increase  speculation.  The  facts  are  that 
there  was  an  answer  to  a  very  hypothetical 
question  of  the  most  extreme  circumstances 
and  both  the  Secretary  and  I  have  indicated 
our  views  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  what  you  call  our 
moral  commitment  to  arm  South  Viet-Nam 
and  Cambodia  open-ended,  and  what  are  you 
doing  specifically  to  bring  the  warring  par- 
ties to  the  peace  table? 

President  Ford:  Well,  the  commitment 
that  we  have  to  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
the  commitment  that  we  have  to  some  ex- 
tent in  Cambodia  is  one  that  we,  as  the 
United  States,  agreed  at  the  Paris  peace 
accords — that  we  would  withdraw  our  forces 
and  that,  hopefully,  peace  would  be  estab- 
lished in  Indochina. 

Part  of  our  commitment  was  that  we 
would — in  the  process  or  as  the  result  of 
the  withdrawal  of  our  own  military  per- 
sonnel, we  would  continue  to  supply  arms 
on  a  replacement  basis,  and  that  commit- 
ment was  predicated  on  the  willingness  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  fight  aggression 
from  North  Viet-Nam. 

The  South  Vietnamese  are  fighting,  are 
trying  to  protect  their  country,  and  are  seek- 
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ing  to  defend  their  country  from  invasion. 
It  seems  to  me  that  as  we  look  back  at  our 
participation  in  the  Paris  accords  and  the 
promises  that  were  made,  as  long  as  they 
were  willing  to  fight  against  aggression  and 
invasion,  that  we  had  an  obligation  to  help 
them  with  military  equipment  on  a  replace- 
ment basis. 

The  situation  there  is  one  that  I  am  will- 
ing to  negotiate  with  the  Congress.  I  indi- 
cated that  if  the  Congress  would  join  with 
me  we  would  make  a  firm  and  final  decision 
on  a  three-year  basis  to  permit  South  Viet- 
Nam  to  get  over  the  current  crisis  that  they 
face.  I  think  that  would  be  a  reasonable 
solution.  I  am  told  that  the  South  Vietna- 
mese in  a  three-year  period,  with  our  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid,  would  be  able  to 
handle  the  situation. 

Q.  What  about  Cambodia? 

President  Ford:  In  Cambodia,  the  prob- 
lem there  is  extremely  critical.  Unless  there 
is  additional  U.S.  military  aid  as  I  have 
recommended,  the  Cambodians  will  run  out 
of  ammunition  in  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time.  I  think  that  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate because  if  they  are  able  between 
now  and  the  end  of  the  dry  season  to  main- 
tain their  national  integrity — the  present 
government — there  is  a  possibility  of  nego- 
tiations that  might  end  the  war  in  Cambodia. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  your  Hispanic  adviser, 
Fernando  DeBaca,  told  the  Miami  News  yes- 
terday that  you  have  never  formally  re- 
evaluated U.S.  foreign  policy  toward  Cuba 
since  you  became  President.  Are  you  in 
the  process  of  reevaluating  the  government's 
position,  and  do  you  foresee  any  lifting  of 
economic  and  diplomatic  sanctions  toward 
Cuba  in  the  immediate  future? 

President  Ford:  Very  frequently  in  my 
daily  meetings  with  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer we  discuss  Latin  American  policy, 
including  our  policy  toward  Cuba.  The  policy 
today  is  the  same  as  it  has  been,  which  is 
that  if  Cuba  will  reevaluate  and  give  us 
some   indication  of  a  change  of  its   policy 


toward  the  United  States,  then  we  certainly 
would  take  another  look.  But  thus  far  there 
is  no  sign  of  Mr.  Castro's  change  of  heart, 
and  so  we  think  it  is  in  our  best  interest 
to  continue  the  policies  that  are  in  effect  at 
the  present  time. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  a  number  of  responsible 
Americans,  including  Senator  Mansfield, 
have  expressed  concern  that  we  are  selling 
more  arms  than  ever  to  more  nations.  We 
now  sell  to  Pakistan  as  well  as  India,  to 
Arab  countries  as  well  as  Israel.  What  is 
your  credo  in  regard  to  arms  sales?  Is  it 
influenced  by  the  state  of  the  economy,  and 
what  do  you  say  to  those  who  say  that  such 
sales  are  immoral? 

President  Ford:  First,  let  me  be  very 
specific.  The  sale  of  U.S.  military  equipment 
to  any  country  is  not  predicated  on  trying 
to  help  the  U.S.  economy.  We  do  have  a 
policy  of  selling  arms  to  other  nations  if 
that  country  feels  it  has  an  internal  security 
problem ;  and  number  two,  if  it  is  necessary 
for  one  or  any  of  the  countries  to  maintain 
their  national  integrity  or  security. 

We  believe  that  in  many  areas  of  the 
world  a  proper  military  balance  is  essential 
for  internal  as  well  as  external  security  of 
various  countries.  And  where  other  nations, 
such  as  the  Soviet  Union,  do  sell  or  give 
arms  to  one  country  or  another,  if  another 
country  feels  that  for  its  own  security  it 
needs  additional  military  equipment  and  has 
the  cash,  then  we  feel  that  it  is  proper  to 
make  a  sale  from  the  United  States  to  that 
country. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  your  opening  statement 
seemed  to  imply  that  the  United  States  was 
planning  some  sort  of  action  against  the 
Arab  nations  that  have  embargoed  Jewish- 
owned  banks.  Could  you  be  more  specific? 
What  sort  of  thing  might  we  do  in  this 
case,  if  the  embargoes  continue? 

President  Ford:  All  we  have  so  far  are 
some  allegations.  I  have  asked  the  Depart- 
ments of  Justice,  Commerce,  and  State  to 
investigate  any  allegations.    The  actual  ac- 
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tion  that  would  be  taken  will  be  forthcoming 
from  recommendations  by  those  depart- 
ments. They  have  not  been  placed  on  my 
desk  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  referred  to 
the  question  of  aid  to  Cambodia  as  a  moral 
one  relating  to  the  credibility  of  the  United 
States.  But  is  the  issue  of  credibility  really 
at  stake  when  so  many  of  those  ivith  whom 
we  woidd  want  to  maintain  it  criticized  our 
involvement  in  that  area  to  begin  with  and 
long  urged  us  to  get  out  before  we  did? 

President  Ford:  Are  you  referring,  sir, 
to  other  nations? 

Q.  Other  nations,  yes. 

President  Ford:  I  do  not  think  we  can 
conduct  American  foreign  policy  on  the  basis 
of  what  other  nations  think  is  in  our  best 
interest.  The  United  States  has  to  predicate 
its  foreign  policy  on  what  it  thinks  is  in 
America's  best  interest. 

Now,  we  respect  the  right  of  other  nations 
to  be  critical  of  what  we  do;  but  it  is  my 
responsibility  and,  I  think,  the  responsibility 
of  people  in  authority  in  the  United  States 
to  make  decisions  that  are  based  on  what 
we  think  is  good  for  America,  and  that  is 
the  way  it  will  be  decided  as  long  as  I  am 
President. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  new 
crop  of  reports  in  recent  days  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  Secretary  Kissinger  leaving  office 
this  year  to  be  succeeded  by  Ambassador 
Elliot  Richardson.  Could  you  comment  on 
these  reports,  and  specifically,  do  you  ex- 
pect Dr.  Kissinger  to  remain  in  office  at 
least  until  November  of  next  year? 

President  Ford:  I  happen  to  feel  very 
strongly  that  Secretary  Henry  Kissinger  is 
an  outstanding  Secretary  of  State,  and  he 
and  I  have  never  discussed  any  change  in 
his  responsibilities.  I  know  of  no  plans  of 
any  kind  whatsoever  on  my  part,  or  his 
part,  to  change  the  responsibilities — the  very 
heavy  and  important  responsibilities  that 
he  has. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  recently  submitted 


the  name  of  Elliot  Richardson  to  be  Ambas- 
sador to  Great  Britain.  I  picked  him  because 
I  think  he  will  do  a  first-class  job  there,  and 
he  has  been  recently  confirmed.  And  I  am 
confident  when  he  goes  to  London  he  will 
carry  out  those  responsibilities  in  that  job 
in  a  very  exemplary  way. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  it  is  estimated  by  im- 
migration officials  here  in  south  Florida  that 
there  are  up  to  90,000  illegal  aliens  gain- 
fully employed  in  southeast  Florida  alone. 
It  is  also  estimated  that  our  unemployment 
figure  runs  close  to  that  amount.  What  is 
your  office  doing  to  address  itself  to  this 
particular  problem? 

President  Ford:  We  have  been  trying  to 
strengthen  the  arm  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  in  order  to  handle  in  an  appropriate 
way  the  illegal  alien  problem. 

Florida  has  a  serious  problem.  California 
has  an  equally  serious  problem.  We  are  trying 
to  work  with  the  Mexican  Government,  for 
example,  primarily  out  in  the  Western 
states.  We  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  ad- 
verse impact  that  illegal  aliens  have  on  em- 
ployment opportunities  of  American  citizens, 
but  we  are  trying  to  stop  the  flow  in.  We 
are  seeking  to  send  back  illegal  aliens  as 
quickly  as  possible  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  answering  an  earlier 
question  about  Cambodia,  you  used  the  phrase 
"the  commitment  that  ive  have  to  some  ex- 
tent to  Cambodia,"  to  distinguish  it  from 
Viet-Nam.  Just  what  is  our  commitment  to 
Cambodia  when  at  the  time  that  the  Ameri- 
can troops  went  in  there  in  1970,  people  were 
told  that  there  was  not  going  to  be  any  long- 
term  commitment?  Coidd  you  explain  that, 
sir? 

President  Ford:  Cambodia  is  in  a  some- 
what different  situation  from  Viet-Nam. 
Viet-Nam  is  involved  in  the  Paris  accords. 
Cambodia  was  not,  in  an  official  way.  So  our 
obligation,  which  I  think  is  important,  is  that 
they  want  to  maintain  their  national  integ- 
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rity  and  their  security  of  their  country 
against  outside  forces. 

The  policy  of  this  country  is  to  help  those 
nations  with  military  hardware,  not  U.S. 
military  personnel,  where  the  government 
and  the  people  of  a  country  want  to  protect 
their  country  from  foreign  aggression  or 
foreign  invasion. 

This  is,  to  a  substantial  degree,  in  post- 
World  War  II  the  tradition  of  the  United 
States;  and  I  think  if  people  in  a  country 
want  to  fight  for  freedom  for  their  country, 
to  the  degree  that  we  can  I  think  we  ought 
to  expand  freedom  around  the  world. 

The  press:   Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


Joint  State-Treasury-FEA  Statement 
on  Protecting  Energy  Prices1 

In  response  to  continuing  press  inquiries, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  and  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
trator have  asked  that  the  following  state- 
ment be  made  public. 

In  the  state  of  the  Union  message,  the 
President  stated  that  to  "provide  the  critical 
stability  for  our  domestic  energy  produc- 
tion in  the  face  of  world  price  uncertainty, 
I  will  request  legislation  to  authorize  and 
require  tariffs,  import  quotas,  or  price  floors 
to  protect  our  energy  prices  at  levels  which 
will  achieve  energy  independence." 

Such  protection  of  U.S.  domestic  energy 
prices  is  essential  in  order  to  achieve  our 
national  energy  goal  of  invulnerability  to 
economic  disruption  in  1985.  Much  of  the 
oil  we  import  can  be  produced  at  very  low 
prices.  Thus,  the  producers  have  the  power 
of  undercutting  U.S.  producers  of  alternative 
energy  sources  and  disrupting  U.S.  efforts 


1  Issued  on  Feb.  26   (text  from  press  release  106). 


to  become  self-reliant  in  energy.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  OPEC  [Organization  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries]  were  to  cut  the 
price  of  oil  from  present  high  levels  to  $4 
a  barrel,  it  is  estimated  that  U.S.  import  re- 
quirements would  rise  from  the  present  level 
of  61/2  million  barrels  per  day  to  more  than 
20  million  barrels  per  day  in  1985.  Domestic 
production  of  oil  would  fall  sharply  below 
present  levels. 

At  such  levels,  a  new  embargo  would  de- 
prive this  country  of  many  millions  of  jobs, 
and  possibly  several  hundred  billion  dollars 
in  GNP  [gross  national  product]. 

A  determination  has  not  yet  been  made  as 
to  what  exact  price  level  should  be  judged 
likely  to  result  in  an  unacceptable  level  of 
U.S.  dependence  on  imports,  but  it  is  clear 
that  we  cannot  permit  imported  oil  to  com- 
pete with  domestically  produced  energy  in  a 
disruptive  manner.  The  precise  instrument 
that  would  be  used  to  implement  this  policy 
has  yet  to  be  chosen,  but  the  principle  is 
fundamental  to  our  energy  goals. 

The  efforts  of  this  country  to  develop  al- 
ternative sources  will  benefit  other  consum- 
ing countries  as  well  as  the  United  States, 
because  they  will  help  bring  down  the  price 
of  oil  from  current  exorbitant  levels.  We 
have  the  same  interest  in  seeing  other  con- 
suming countries  develop  their  domestic  en- 
ergy resources  rapidly.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  consuming  countries  could  offset  each 
others'  efforts  to  bring  down  the  price  of 
oil  by  restimulating  consumption  when  prices 
begin  to  fall.  For  this  reason,  all  consuming 
countries  have  an  interest  in  adopting  a  com- 
mon policy  on  the  levels  at  which  they  will 
protect  prices  of  their  domestic  energy. 
Under  this  approach,  consuming  countries 
would  adopt  a  common  floor  price  or  a  com- 
mon tariff.  The  United  States  is  prepared 
to  adopt  either  mechanism.  The  United  States 
is  currently  seeking  such  an  agreement, 
which  it  believes  essential  to  the  solution  of 
the  energy  crisis. 
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Under  Secretary  Sisco  Interviewed  on  "Meet  the  Press' 


Following  is  the  transcript  of  an  inter- 
view with  Joseph  J.  Sisco,  Under  Secretary 
for  Political  Affairs,  on  the  NBC  television 
and  radio  program  "Meet  the  Press"  on 
February  23.  Interviewing  Under  Secretary 
Sisco  were  Bernard  Gwertzman,  New  York 
Times;  Joseph  Kraft,  Field  Enterprises  syn- 
dicated columnist;  Henry  L.  Trewhitt,  Balti- 
more Sun;  Richard  Valeriani,  NBC  News; 
and  Lawrence  E.  Spivak,  "Meet  the  Press'' 
moderator. 

Mr.  Spivak:  Our  guest  today  on  "Meet  the 
Press"  is  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs,  Joseph  J.  Sisco.  Mr.  Sisco 
has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Middle 
East  and  Western  Europe  with  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger.  We  will  have  the  first  ques- 
tions now  from  Richard  Valeriani  of  NBC 
News. 

Mr.  Valeriani:  Mr.  Sisco,  is  the  United 
States  now  considering  a  mutual  defense 
treaty  with  Israel  in  order  to  guarantee 
Israel's  security  and  survival? 

Mr.  Sisco:  No,  it  is  not,  Mr.  Valeriani.  I 
think  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion in  the  recent  press  reports.  We  are 
focusing,  as  you  know,  on  trying  to  achieve 
an  interim  next  step. 

The  question  of  guarantees  has  been 
studied  over  the  years,  and  any  studies  that 
will  be  given  to  this  matter  will  be  in  rela- 
tion to  an  overall  political  settlement. 

Mr.  Valeriani:  Isn't  such  a  treaty  inevi- 
table in  the  context  of  an  overall  settlement? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  let  me  say  this:  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  about  this  word 
"guarantee."  We  have  always  thought  that 
the  basic  assurance  that  is  essential  in  the 
area  is  the   actual  agreement   between  the 


parties.  Any  study  of  guarantees,  I  think, 
will  be  in  the  context  not  only  of  an  overall 
political  settlement  but  also  as  supplemen- 
tary and  complementary  to  the  agreement 
itself. 

We  think  the  obligations  that  the  sides 
exchange  with  each  other,  we  think  the 
agreement  that  is  to  be  achieved  based  on 
the  November  1967  resolution,  including  the 
question  of  borders,  is  something  that  has  to 
be  negotiated  between  the  two  sides.  So 
that  when  one  talks  of  guarantees,  one  has 
to  talk  in  terms  of  a  supplement  and  a  com- 
plement to  the  actual  agreement  between  the 
parties. 

Mr.  Valeriani:  Then  you  do  not  rule  out 
an  eventual  defense  treaty  with  Israel? 

Mr.  Sisco:  I  am  saying  that  this  is  some- 
thing which  is  quite  far  down  the  pike ;  it  is 
something  that  obviously  we  will  want  to 
look  at  in  the  context  of  a  political  settle- 
ment. 

Mr.  Gwertzman:  Mr.  Sisco,  when  Dr. 
Kissinger  returned  from  the  Middle  East  he 
said  some  progress  had  been  made.  What 
was  this  progress? 

Mr.  Sisco:  I  think  the  essential  progress, 
Mr.  Gwertzman,  was  in  defining  and  devel- 
oping the  framework  for  negotiations  on  a 
possible  next  step. 

As  you  know,  we  explored  this  possibility 
with  all  of  the  parties  principally  concerned, 
and  we  will  soon  be  returning  to  the  area  to 
resume  the  process.  I  am,  frankly,  guard- 
edly optimistic,  because  I  think  we  are  begin- 
ning to  see  at  least  the  parameters  of  this 
problem. 

Mr.  Gwertzman:  Specifically  in  Israel,  Dr. 
Kissinger  said  Israel  would  not  have  to  give 
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up  territories  without  a  quid  pro  quo.  Did  Dr. 
Kissinger  get  from  Mr.  Sadat  in  Egypt  an 
agreement  that  Egypt  had  to  give  something 
to  get  something? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  without  getting  into  the 
specifics  of  the  various  elements,  I  think 
we  came  away  with  the  feeling  that  there  are 
really  two  elements  here.  The  question  of 
withdrawal,  of  course,  has  been  emphasized, 
as  well  as  that  there  must  be  progress 
toward  peace,  and  we  think  that  the  desire 
for  withdrawal  and  the  desire  for  progress 
toward  peace  which  has  been  emphasized  on 
one  side  and  the  other  can  be  reconciled. 
And  for  that  reason  I  think  that  we  can  look 
forward,  hopefully,  to  moving  this  along. 

Mr.  Kraft:  Mr.  Sisco,  I'd  like  to  ask  a 
question  that  is  a  little  bit  off  the  Middle 
East,  though  not  entirely.  Mr.  [Vladimir  S.] 
Alkhimov,  tvho  is  the  Deputy  Foreign  Trade 
Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union,  gave  a  press 
conference  here  in  Washington  the  other  day 
in  which  he  said  the  Administration  couldn't 
be  trusted  to  keep  its  commitments.  Does 
that  seem  to  you  an  appropriate  thing  for  a 
Soviet  official  to  be  saying  here  in  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  I  saw  that  report,  Mr. 
Kraft.  I  would  say  this:  I  think  if  one  looks 
over  the  history  of  the  commitments  of  the 
United  States  since  World  War  II,  I  think 
the  history  is  very  clear.  I  think  we  have 
undertaken  specific  commitments;  I  think 
we  have  carried  them  out  both  definitively 
as  well  as  in  good  faith,  and  I  obviously 
would  not  agree  with  that  statement. 

Mr.  Kraft:  Do  you  think  it  was  appropri- 
ate for  him  to  make  it?  Are  you  going  to  do 
anything  to  indicate  displeasure,  for  exam- 
ple? 

Mr.  Sisco:  I  think  I  would  just  repeat 
again,  I  would  not  agree  with  that  statement. 

Mr.  Kraft:  In  the  course  of  your  trip,  the 
Secretary  saw  Mr.  Wilson  {Prime  Minister 
Harold  Wilson  of  the  U.K.]  and  Mr.  Gro- 
myko  [Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Andrei 
A.  Gromyko  of  the  U.S.S.R.].  Did  you  get 
any  reports  on  the  state  of  Mr.  Brezhnev's 
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[Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  General  Secretary  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union]  political  and  per- 
sonal health? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  I  think  the  question  of 
health  is  fairly  self-evident.  Mr.  Brezhnev 
was  very  heavily  involved  in  the  entire  Wil- 
son visit.  This  was  very  clear  to  the  entire 
media,  and  as  far  as  we  know  he  is  operat- 
ing fully,  as  was  evidenced  by  that  particular 
high-level  exchange. 

Mr.  Tretvhitt:  To  pursue  Mr.  Kraft's  point 
about  the  meeting  with  Foreign  Minister 
Groynyko,  one  got  the  impression  that  the 
meeting  was  somewhat  chilly.  I  wonder  what 
you  can  say  about  the  general  state  of  de- 
tente? Is  detente  in  any  way  in  jeopardy  as  a 
residt  of  the  intervention  of  Congress? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  I  think  the  bread-and- 
butter  issue  between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  question  of  the  strategic  balance. 
The  SALT  Two  [Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks]  talks  are  proceeding.  My  hope  is  that 
these  will  make  progress.  I  think  that  is  the 
key  element  in  the  situation.  These  were  very 
good  talks  that  we  had  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Obviously  the  practical  issues  that  were  dis- 
cussed are  both  delicate  and  difficult,  but  I 
think,  myself,  that  there  is  a  very  good 
chance  that  we  can  deepen  the  relationship, 
and  I  think  the  next  few  months  in  particu- 
lar are  important  in  relationship  not  only 
to  SALT  Two  but  the  whole  question  of  the 
European  Security  Conference  as  well  as 
the  question  of  mutual  balanced  reduction 
of  forces,  and  these  key  areas  of  the  Middle 
East  and  Cyprus. 

Mr.  Trewhitt:  How  do  you  assess  the 
Soviet  role  in  its  attitude  on  the  Middle  East 
— at  ivhat  point  must  they  come  in,  are  they 
unhappy  about  being  dealt  out  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Mr.  Trewhitt,  no  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  is  possible  in  the  long  run  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
reason  why  we  are  undertaking  the  kind  of 
"middleman"  role  that  we  are  pursuing  at 
present  is  that  this  is  the  desire  of  the  par- 
ties, and  we  don't  preclude  the  renewal  of 
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the  Geneva  Conference  in  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances, and  neither  are  we  pursuing  a 
policy  of  excluding  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Middle  East,  because  the  reality  is  they  are 
there,  they  have  interests,  and  we  recognize 
that  if  you  are  going  to  get  a  durable  peace 
they  have  got  to  be  part  of  the  process  and 
they  have  got  to  agree  with  it. 

Mr.  Spivak:  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  ask  you 
this:  There  have  long  been  many  obstacles 
to  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  What  do  you 
now  consider  the  major  obstacles?  Have  they 
changed  any? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  I  feel  that  the  objective 
conditions  in  the  area,  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  October  1973  war,  actually  have  improved 
the  prospects  for  progress  toward  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  reason  why  I  say  this 
is  this — that  I  think  that  both  sides  in  the 
aftermath  of  that  war  concluded  that  the 
best  alternative  is  the  process  of  diplomacy 
and  the  process  of  negotiations.  The  Arabs, 
for  example,  did  not  feel  that  they  needed 
to  go  to  the  conference  table  with  their  heads 
bowed  as  the  result,  for  example,  of  the  de- 
feat during  the  1967  war.  I  think  the  after- 
math of  the  1973  war  proves  that  both  sides 
— regardless  of  the  fact  there  are  gaps  to  be 
bridged  and  there  are  differences  to  be 
bridged — that  both  sides  continue  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  diplomatic  process,  and  I  find 
that  is  a  huge  plus  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  Spivak:  Mr.  Secretary,  a  recent  Gallup 
poll  shows  that  61  percent  of  the  American 
people  who  were  polled  said  they  thought 
a  war  between  Israel  and  the  Arabs  is  likely 
this  year.  Based  on  your  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  situation,  do  you  think  a  war  is  likely 
this  year? 

Mr.  Sisco:  War,  of  course,  can  never  be — 

Mr.  Spivak:  I  said  "likely." 

Mr.  Sisco:  — precluded  as  a  possibility. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  likely;  and  the  reason 
is,  I  am  still  hopeful  that  we  can  make  prog- 
ress on  a  step-by-step  basis  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  processes  of  diplomacy  have 
been  exhausted  and,  moreover,  as  I  read  the 
area — and  I  have  now  spent  as  many  as  4 


months  of  the  last  12  in  the  Middle  East — 
I  think  both  sides  are  sick  and  tired  of  war 
and  I  think  the  diplomatic  process  that  we  are 
seeing  is  a  reflection  of  the  desire  of  both 
sides  to  try  to  get  something  done. 

Mr.  Spivak:  Was  there  anything  new  and 
especially  encouraging  from  this  trip  that 
you  came  away  with? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Nothing  that  one  can  cite  as 
new  or  decisive.  I  find  it  significant  that  both 
sides  want  the  process  to  continue,  and  as 
long  as  each  side  wants  the  process  to  con- 
tinue it  means  each  feels  there  is  still  an  op- 
portunity to  achieve  something  as  a  result 
of  dialogue. 

Mr.  Valeriani:  Mr.  Sisco,  an  Egyptian 
magazine  said  this  past  week  that  another 
Egyptian-Israeli  agreement  is  already  in  the 
bag.  Is  that  report  accurate? 

Mr.  Sisco:  No,  it  is  not.  I  wish  it  were,  Mr. 
Valeriani.  It  might  shorten  this  next  trip 
that  we  intend  to  take  in  the  month  of  March. 

Mr.  Valeriani:  What  makes  it  so  difficult? 

Mr.  Sisco:  I  think  what  makes  it  difficult  is 
that  each  side  needs  to  try  to  meet  at  least 
the  minimal  conditions  and  the  minimal 
terms  of  the  other,  and  each  side,  Mr.  Va- 
leriani, is  operating  within  what  I  would 
consider  to  be  a  rather  confined  political 
setting. 

Mr.  Valeriani:  For  example?  What  does 
that  mean? 

Mr.  Sisco:  It  means  that  both  the  leaders 
in  Israel  as  well  as  Egypt  have  to  get  the 
kind  of  agreement  that  can  be  fully  justified 
before  their  own  people.  In  the  case  of 
Israel  it  has  to  be  the  kind  of  agreement  that 
can  get  through  the  parliamentary  process. 
In  the  case  of  Egypt,  not  only  must  this 
agreement  be  supported  by  the  Egyptian 
people,  I  think  it  is  important  that  what- 
ever agreement  is  achieved  have  the  broad 
support  in  the  Arab  world  as  well. 

Mr.  Gwertzman:  Following  up  on  that, 
how  serious  is  the  opposition  of  Syria  to  an 
agreement  between  Egypt  and  Israel? 
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Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  I  have  read  reports  of 
this  sort,  Mr.  Gwertzman,  and  let  me  say 
this:  The  focus,  as  is  evidenced  from  the 
press,  is  on  the  Egyptian-Israeli  aspect  of 
the  problem.  However,  I  would  recall  to  you 
that  we  went  to  every  capital,  that  we  feel 
the  question  of  an  overall  settlement  involves 
all  of  the  fronts.  We  would  like  to  make 
progress  wherever  progress  can  be  made, 
but  we  are  not  excluding  anyone  or  any  as- 
pect of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Gwertzman:  But  after  the  Egyptian- 
Israeli  agreement,  presuming  it  is  carried 
out,  do  you  anticipate  there  coidd  be  an 
Israeli-Syrian  interim  accord,  or  would  all 
sides  then  go  to  Geneva  immediately? 

Mr.  Sisco:  It  is  very  difficult  to  speculate. 
What  we  would  do  in  these  circumstances  is 
obviously  to  consult  not  only  with  Israel  but 
with  the  key  Arabs  as  well,  both  in  terms 
of  the  process  and  where  we  could  go  from 
there. 

Mr.  Kraft:  Have  the  Syrians  shown  any 
disposition  to  make  concessions  in  the  event 
the  Israelis  moved  a  few  kilometers  back 
from  the  Golan  Heights? 

Mr.  Sisco:  We  are  exploring,  of  course, 
all  possibilities  with  both  sides.  The  question 
of  concessions  or  conciliation  or  whether  it 
be  on  the  Israeli  side  or  the  Syrian  side — I 
think  one  can't  make  this  kind  of  a  judgment 
at  this  juncture.  One  would  have  to  make 
this  kind  of  a  judgment  as  the  process  con- 
tinues. 

Mr.  Kraft:  Would  you  say,  Mr.  Secretary, 
that  the  Israelis  might  be  missing  the  boat 
by  not  exploring  the  possibilities  for  flexi- 
bility in  this  area? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  the  Israelis  have  said, 
and  the  leaders  in  Israel  are  on  record  as 
saying,  that  they  are  prepared  to  try  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  a  peace  agreement 
across  the  board,  so  that  it  can't  be  said  that 
the   Israelis  have   necessarily  excluded  any 


particular  front  in  terms  of  a  peace  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Kraft:  Is  there  any  disposition,  Mr. 
Secretary,  to  move  back  at  all  from  the  Golan 
Heights — five  miles  even? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Again  I  would  refer  you  to  what 
has  been  said  publicly  by  the  Israeli  Prime 
Minister  in  this  regard  and  that  is  that 
they  have  indicated  a  willingness  to  explore 
what  the  possibilities  are  on  all  fronts  as 
it  relates  to  a  peace  agreement.  Now,  let 
me  emphasize  "a  peace  agreement." 

Mr.  Trewhitt:  Mr.  Secretary,  just  to  clar- 
ify a  point,  I  take  it  you  feel  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  an  interim  agreement  might 
call  for  a  partial  Israeli  withdrawal  on  the 
Sinai  Peninsula  without  a  corresponding 
withdrawal  on  the  northern  front  with  Syria. 

Mr.  Sisco:  I  haven't  said  that,  Mr.  Trew- 
hitt. All  I  have  said  is  that  the  focus  at 
this  particular  juncture  is  on  the  Egyptian- 
Israeli  aspect  of  it,  but  I  would  underscore 
again  that  our  discussions  are  not  limited 
to  this;  our  discussions  have  included  talks 
with  the  Syrians  as  well  as  the  Jordanians. 

Mr.  Trewhitt:  And  I  woidd  like  to  return 
to  Mr.  Valeriani's  original  question  if  I 
might  .  .  .  does  the  United  States,  in  fact, 
guarantee  the  continued  existence  of  Israel 
as  a  sovereign  state? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  the  United  States,  of 
course,  has  no  formal  treaty  relationship 
with  the  State  of  Israel.  However,  I  think 
our  support  over  the  years  has  been  made 
manifest,  both  on  the  basis  of  an  ongoing 
military  assistance  relationship  as  well  as 
the  economic  support,  and  I  find  no  basic 
change  in  the  position  of  the  Administration 
in  this  regard.  Our  support  continues. 

Mr.  Spivak:  Mr.  Secretary,  from  time  to 
time  there  has  been  debate  as  to  whether 
the  United  States  regards  the  security  of 
Israel  as  a  vital  American  interest  and  there- 
fore could  not  and  would  not  tolerate  its 
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destruction.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  we  do 
consider  it  a  vital  interest  to  the  American 
people? 

Mr.  Sisco:  My  answer  would  be  affirmative. 
We  have  been  long  the  principal  supporter 
of  the  existence  of  the  State  of  Israel  and  its 
economic  viability.  We  have  played  a  major 
role  in  the  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel, 
and  I  think  ever  since  the  creation  of  the 
State  we  have  been  its  prime  support,  and 
my  answer  to  you  would  be  affirmative. 

Mr.  Spivak:  Mr.  Secretary,  the  New  York 
Post  indicated  that  you  believe  that  the 
United  States  is  moving  toward  official  rec- 
ognition of  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Or- 
ganization (PLO).  Do  you  think  the  United 
States  is  likely  at  any  time  soon  to  officially 
recognize  the  Palestinian  Liberation  group? 

Mr.  Sisco:  I  do  not  believe  this,  and  I  have 
made  no  such  statement,  but  to  answer  your 
question — 

Mr.  Spivak:  They  said  not  that  you  made 
the  statement  but  that  you  have  indicated 
this. 

Mr.  Sisco:  Neither  is  true.  I  will  get  to 
your  question  here,  Mr.  Spivak.  Insofar  as 
the  PLO  is  concerned,  we  have  made  clear 
that  we  cannot  in  good  conscience  recom- 
mend any  negotiations  with  the  PLO  as  long 
as  the  PLO  fails  to  recognize  the  existence 
of  the  State  of  Israel,  and  I  see  no  evidence 
that  the  PLO  has  any  intention  to  do  so  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  Spivak:  Where  does  that  put  the  PLO 
as  far  as  the  Geneva  Conference  is  concerned 
then? 

Mr.  Sisco:  When  we  convened  originally 
at  Geneva,  one  decision  was  taken — namely, 
that  the  question  of  any  additional  partici- 
pants at  that  conference  would  be  a  deter- 
mination to  be  made  by  the  members  of  that 
conference.  In  other  words,  the  question  of 
the  PLO  would  come  up  if  and  when  any 
Geneva  Conference  were  reconvened,  and  it 


would  be  a  decision  that  would  have  to  be 
made  by  those  present. 

Mr.  Valeriani:  Mr.  Sisco,  you  said  here 
that  war  cannot  be  precluded  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  President  Ford  and  Secretary 
Kissinger  have  emphasized  repeatedly  how 
explosive  the  area  is,  how  volatile  the  situ- 
ation, and  yet  the  Administration  is  pouring 
billions  of  dollars  of  new  weapons  into  the 
area  on  both  sides.  Why? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  let  me  say,  first  of  all, 
that  insofar  as  our  support  on  the  military 
side  for  Israel  is  concerned,  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  maintain  its  strength. 
Insofar  as  our  arms  sales  to  other  parts  of 
the  area — let's  take  first  of  all  the  gulf  and 
the  Arabian  Peninsula.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  we  are  doing  this  willy-nilly,  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis. 

This  is  not  the  case.  I  can  recall  the  kind 
of  studies  that  we  undertook  on  this  whole 
question  of  arms  in  this  area  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  exodus  of  Great  Britain.  What  con- 
fronted us  at  that  particular  time  was  this : 
Do  we  try  to  fill  this  kind  of  a  void  directly 
or  do  we  undertake  a  policy  of  helping  those 
who  really  have  legitimate  security  inter- 
ests and  need  the  arms  for  self-defense  pur- 
poses? We  concluded  the  way  to  proceed 
in  this  area  was  to  try  to  help  in  regional 
cooperation.  We  see  Saudi  Arabia,  Iran,  and 
these  countries  as  elements  of  stability  in 
the  area  with  legitimate  self-defense  needs. 
And  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  pro- 
vide arms,  or  no  arms  going  into  the  area; 
it  is  a  question  of  whether  we  provide  them 
or  others  in  circumstances  where  they  per- 
ceive a  real  danger. 

Mr.  Valeriani:  Are  you  willing  to  go  along 
with  a  six  months'  moratorium  on  arms 
shipments  to  the  Persian  Gulf  as  suggested 
by  Senator  Kennedy? 

Mr.  Sisco:  I  have  read  the  press  report 
this  morning.  Obviously  I  have  not  seen  the 
resolution  itself,  but  I  would  only  emphasize 
that  we  feel  that  we  are  meeting  a  legitimate 
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concern  of  the  countries  in  the  area  and  these 
are  friends  of  ours — these  are  friends  who 
are  trying  to  pursue  a  moderate  course  in 
the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Gwertzman:  Speaking  of  arms,  has 
the  Administration  decided  to  lift  the  em- 
bargo against  arms  shipments  to  Pakistan? 

Mr.  Sisco:  I  expect  an  announcement  on 
this,  Mr.  Gwertzman,  very  soon,  and  let  me 
say  that  we  have  felt  that  a  rather  anoma- 
lous situation  has  existed  in  the  area  where 
one  side  has  been  getting  arms  from  the 
Soviets  and  has  its  own  production  capacity, 
whereas  the  other  side — an  ally,  I  might  add, 
with  whom  we  have  a  formal  relationship — 
has  been  denied  this  insofar  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned.  The  matter  has  been 
under  active  consideration.  I  expect  an  an- 
nouncement very  soon. 

Mr.  Gwertzman:  From  what  you  are  say- 
ing,  I  assume  the  answer  is  we  will  lift  the 
embargo.  Do  you  think  this  ivill  really  dam- 
age relations  with  India  as  the  Indian 
Government  says  it  will? 

Mr.  Sisco:  In  my  judgment  it  should  not, 
because  I  think  we  have  explained  this  quite 
thoroughly.  We  are  not  trying  to  balance 
one  side  against  the  other  in  this  situation. 
We  think  that  it  is  as  much  in  India's  in- 
terest to  have  a  relatively  secure  Pakistan 
— to  pursue  the  so-called  Simla  process,  to 
pursue  the  process  of  negotiation — as  it  is 
in  the  interests  of  Pakistan  itself. 

Mr.  Kraft:  Speaking  again  of  arms,  the 
White  House  keeps  saying  that  the  United 
States  has  a  commitment  to  South  Viet-Nam 
and  on  the  basis  of  that  commitment  is  push- 
ing for  this  $300  million  supplemental.  What 
is  that  commitment  and  when  was  that  com- 
mitment made — to  whom  and  by  whom  and 
when? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Let  me  just  say  this  about 
South  Viet-Nam,  without  getting  into  the 
legal  basis.  I  think  that  what  is  clear  is 
that  we  directly  have  gotten  out  of  South 


Viet-Nam  insofar  as  our  own  personnel  are 
concerned.  The  question  before  us  is:  Do 
we  continue  to  support  South  Viet-Nam  so 
that  it  can  continue  to  defend  itself  in  cir- 
cumstances where  it  continues  to  be  under 
threat?  Our  judgment  is  that  this  $300 
million  is  needed  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Trewhitt:  Mr.  Secretary,  we  haven't 
talked  about  oil  at  all.  I  will  ask  you  whether 
it  is  possible  to  settle  the  Middle  East  sit- 
uation politically  without  a  concurrent  settle- 
ment of  the  whole  question  of  energy  and 
oil  in  the  area? 

Mr.  Sisco:  I  think  these  are  two  separate 
problems,  Mr.  Trewhitt.  I  think,  obviously, 
to  the  degree  to  which  we  can  make  progress 
on  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  this  will  help 
the  overall  climate.  But  I  think  the  oil  ques- 
tion has  to  be  resolved  on  its  merits.  I  think 
it  is  important  that  the  United  States  de- 
velop its  own  independence  and  that  it  not 
be  vulnerable  to  outside  sources,  and  we  are 
not  interested  in  a  confrontation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Arabs.  We  are 
interested  in  a  producer-consumer  dialogue 
that  resolves  the  problem. 

Mr.  Spivak:  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have 
worked  pretty  closely  with  Secretary  Kis- 
singer now  for  some  time  and  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  reaction  to  the 
recent  attacks  on  him  by  Congress  and  the 
press.  What  has  been  the  effect  on  his  power 
and  his  influence? 

Mr.  Sisco:  I  don't  see  any  diminution 
either  of  his  power  or  his  influence,  Mr. 
Spivak.  For  example,  I  spent  the  last  two 
weeks  with  him  in  the  Middle  East.  I  find 
it  very  significant  that  both  sides  are  very 
anxious  to  have  our  Secretary  of  State  con- 
tinue this  process.  In  fact,  I  will  go  further. 
Both  sides  see  Mr.  Kissinger  as  the  indis- 
pensable element  in  these  negotiations,  and 
I  share  this  view. 

Mr.  Spivak:  Thank  you,  Secretary  Sisco, 
for  being  with  us  today  on  "Meet  the  Press." 
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India-U.S.   Science  and  Technology 
Subcommision  Meets  at  Washington 

Joint  Communique  1 

The  Science  and  Technology  Subcommis- 
sion  of  the  India-U.S.  Joint  Commission  held 
its  first  meeting  in  Washington,  January 
27-29,  1975  to  review  ways  and  means  to 
expand  and  strengthen  cooperation  in  these 
fields  between  India  and  America.  The  dis- 
cussions noted  that  joint  collaboration  in 
scientific  and  technological  fields  could  make 
considerable  contributions  to  a  better  life  for 
the  peoples  of  both  countries. 

The  meetings  were  chaired  by  Dr.  B.  D. 
Nag  Chaudhuri,  Vice  Chancellor,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  University,  New  Delhi,  and  Dr.  Dixy 
Lee  Ray,  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Oceans  and  International  Environmental 
and  Scientific  Affairs.  The  Economic  and 
Commercial  Subcommission  met  in  Washing- 
ton on  January  20  and  21  and  the  Subcom- 
mission on  Education  and  Culture  will  meet 
in  New  Delhi  on  February  3,  4,  and  5,  1975. 
These  meetings  are  in  preparation  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Joint  Commission,  chaired  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissin- 
ger, and  the  Minister  for  External  Affairs, 
Shri  Y.  B.  Chavan,  to  be  held  in  Washington 
on  March  13-14,  1975. 

In  the  discussions,  the  Subcommission 
stressed  the  broad  range  of  existing  Indo- 
U.S.  scientific  cooperation  and  reservoirs  of 
talent  in  science  and  technology  in  both 
countries.  As  areas  in  which  mutual  cooper- 
ation could  produce  the  most  effective  re- 
sults, the  Subcommission  decided  to  focus  on 
the  broad  fields  of  agriculture,  energy, 
health,  electronics  and  communications,  and 
the  environment.  The  Subcommission  de- 
cided to  place  special  emphasis:  In  agricul- 
ture, on  efficient  use  of  water  in  arid  lands 
and  integrated  pest  control;  in  health,  on 
cooperative  activities  in  fertility  control  and 
communicable  and  infectious  diseases;  and 
in  energy,  on  better  utilization  and  conserva- 
tion of  energy  and  on  the  use  of  solar  energy 
in  rural  areas.  Cooperative  activities  in  elec- 


tronics, communications,  and  protection  of 
the  environment  were  also  agreed  upon. 

The  Subcommission  agreed  to  explore 
these  areas  of  scientific  cooperation  through 
appropriate  national  agencies  and  to  prepare 
concrete  proposals  for  projects  and  related 
activities  before  the  March  13-14  meeting 
of  the  Joint  Commission.  The  Subcommis- 
sion appointed  team  leaders  in  each  broad 
area  and  charged  them  to  refine  the  specific 
proposals  for  joint  action  developed  in  work- 
ing groups  at  the  Subcommission  meeting. 
These  include  exchange  of  information,  data 
and  research  reports,  visits  by  technical  ex- 
perts, joint  or  complementary  research,  ex- 
change of  equipment  and  joint  development 
of  prototypes. 

The  Subcommission  also  agreed  that  on- 
going programs  and  cooperation  in  the  fields 
of  exchange  of  scientists  and  information 
systems  should  be  reviewed  in  light  of  prior- 
ities agreed  upon  by  the  Subcommission. 


India-U.S.   Education  and  Culture 
Subcommission  Meets  at  New  Delhi 

Report  and  Recommendations  2 

The  Indo-U.S.  Sub-Commission  on  Edu- 
cation and  Culture,  established  in  pursuance 
of  the  Agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  India  in  October  1974,  held  its  first 
meeting  in  Vigyan  Bhavan,  New  Delhi,  from 
February  3-5,  1975,  under  the  Co-Chairman- 
ship of  Shri  G.  Parthasarathi  and  Dr.  Robert 
F.  Goheen. 

The  meeting  reviewed  the  progress  and 
functioning  of  long-standing  programmes 
and  arrangements  and  explored  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  Sub-Commission  could 
augment  and  facilitate  the  interchange  of 
people,  materials  and  ideas  in  education  and 
the  arts,  in  order  to  broaden  the  areas  of 
mutual    appreciation    through    collaboration 


1  Released  to  the  press  at  Washington  on  Jan.  29. 

2  Issued    at   New   Delhi   at  the   conclusion   of   the 
meeting. 
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in  the  widest  perspective.  To  this  end,  the 
Sub-Commission  recommended  using  the 
resources  available  to  enlarge  and  develop 
the  existing  flow  of  exchanges  by  formulat- 
ing a  planned,  flexible  programme.  The  Sub- 
Commission  used  a  broad,  general  agenda, 
while  at  the  same  time  following  up  the 
recommendations  of  the  Indo-American  Con- 
ference on  Academic  Collaboration  held  in 
January,  1974. 

The  Sub-Commission  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  approaching  its  task  from  the 
points  of  view  of  reciprocity  as  well  as  of 
national  needs  and  requirements,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  imbalance  in  the  material 
resources  and  the  differences  in  the  life  styles 
and  systems  of  the  two  countries. 

The  Sub-Commission  was  conscious  of  the 
need  to  stress  international  exchanges  in  a 
world  of  interdependence  where  modern 
communication  helps  in  fruitful  interaction 
but  also  sometimes  accentuates  differences. 
It  explored  many  new  and  constructive 
areas  of  collaboration. 

The  Sub-Commission  took  note  of  the  de- 
cisions taken  by  the  Sub-Commission  on 
Science  and  Technology.  It  was  recognized 
that  there  were  areas  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, particularly  within  the  university 
system,  which  should  continue  to  be  the 
concern  of  this   Sub-Commission. 

The  Sub-Commission  submits  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mission: 

1.  Museums 

i)  That  a  joint  committee  be  set  up  to  ex- 
amine on  a  continuing  basis  different  aspects 
of  museum  activities,  to  recommend: 

a)  specific  projects  of  cooperation  such 
as  conservation  and  other  scientific  aspects 
of  the  preservation  of  art  objects; 

b)  seminars  on  such  topics  as  science 
museums,  museums  and  the  community,  and 
museums  as  educational  resources; 

c)  exchange  of  art  objects  on  a  loan  basis, 
and  of  museum  personnel  and  experts  who 
could  be  associated  in  cataloguing  the  col- 


lections in  both  public  and  private  museums ; 
d)  exhibitions  in  each  country  on  specific 
themes  such  as  pre-industrial  agricultural 
technology,  and  the  history  of  industrial 
technology. 

ii)  That  the  two  Governments  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  pass  legislation  and  en- 
act procedures  to  eliminate  illicit  traffic  in 
antiquities  and  art  objects. 

2.  Exhibitions 

That  exchange  of  large-scale  "impact  ex- 
hibitions" be  arranged  with  a  view  to  en- 
hancing mutual  awareness  and  understand- 
ing: 

a)  through  coordinated  presentations  of 
Indian  culture,  and  traditional,  contempo- 
rary and  folk  art  in  major  centres  of  the 
United  States  preferably  in  conjunction  with 
a  broad  programme  of  related  cultural  ac- 
tivities (performing  arts,  film  showings,  dis- 
cussions), and 

b)  through  a  comparable  presentation  in 
India  of  U.S.  culture  across  a  broad  range  of 
fine  arts,  modern  design,  and  folk  art. 

3.  Performing  Arts 

That  each  side  conduct  a  study  of  the  op- 
portunities for  wider  exchanges  in  the  per- 
forming arts  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
range  and  improving  the  quality  of  ex- 
changes, and  present  their  studies  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Sub-Commission.  In 
the  meantime  the  building  up  of  collections 
of  recordings  and  films  through  exchanges 
should  be  encouraged. 

4.  Educational  Technology  and  Mass  Com- 
munication 

i)  That  programmes  of  exchange  of  edu- 
cational technology  and  educational  material 
such  as  films,  audio-visual  and  T.V.  ma- 
terial, video  tapes  be  developed. 

ii)  That  production  and  exchange  of  films 
in  areas  of  mutual  interest,  such  as,  edu- 
cational films  for  use  by  medical  students, 
be  encouraged. 
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iii)  That  the  exchange  of  samples  of  sound 
broadcasting  and  T.V.  programmes,  on  sub- 
jects of  mutual  interest,  such  as  health  ed- 
ucation, improvement  of  urban  environment 
and  rehabilitation  of  physically  handicapped 
be  encouraged. 

iv)  That  a  programme  of  exchanges  of 
short  films  of  non-commercial  nature  and 
documentaries  and  art  films,  produced  by 
different  agencies  in  India  and  the  United 
States  be  encouraged. 

v)  That  consideration  be  given  to  the 
presentation  of  a  series  of  high-quality  In- 
dian films  on  American  TV  and  for  non- 
commercial screening. 

vi)  That  the  building  up,  in  each  country, 
of  a  selection  of  full-length  feature  films 
which  will  present  a  history  of  film  as  art 
in  the  other  country,  be  encouraged  and  that 
means  be  explored  for  the  wider  showing 
of  such  films. 

5.  Indo-American  Textbook  Programme  and 
Exchange  of  Scientific  Journals 

i)  That  the  Indo-American  textbook  pro- 
gramme be  continued  and  be  restored  to  its 
former  scope. 

ii)  That  negotiations  between  the  Indian 
Government  and  American  publishers  to  re- 
duce the  royalty  charges  be  continued. 

iii)  That  the  two  Governments  assist  in 
making  full  runs  of  leading  scientific  jour- 
nals more  easily  available  to  Indian  libraries 
and  scholars,  pending  a  long-term  solution 
of  this  problem  through  UNESCO  [United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization] . 

6.  Binational  Seminars 

That  binational  seminars  be  held  covering 
significant  topics  of  common  interest,  with 
the  expectation  that  some  of  these  would 
lead  to  collaborative  research.  The  following 
topics  were  agreed  to  with  the  understanding 
that  at  least  two  seminars  will  be  held  each 
year: 

i)   Linkages  of  agriculture  and  education 


ii)    Museums  as  educational  resources 
iii)   Educational  technology 
iv)    Cultural  influences   on   learning  and 
social  development 

v)    Methods  in  history,  old  and  new 
vi)    Medical  pedagogy. 

7.  Scholarships  and  Visitorships 

That  existing  programmes  of  grants, 
scholarships,  fellowships  and  visitorships 
should  continue  and  even  be  expanded  sub- 
ject to  the  availability  of  resources.  Noting 
that  there  is  a  growing  need  for  support 
of  certain  fields  important  to  national  de- 
velopment and  the  advancement  of  mutual 
understanding,  the  Sub-Commission  recom- 
mends consideration  of  an  additional  pro- 
gramme, comprising  the  award  of  about  50 
fellowships  and  25  visitorships  each  year  in 
each  direction.  Each  government  would  be 
expected  to  arrange  to  meet  the  costs  in  its 
own  country. 

8.  Brain  Drain 

Having  regard  to  the  serious  problem 
posed  to  the  manpower  resources  of  India 
by  the  loss  of  highly  trained  personnel,  the 
Sub-Commission  urges  that  the  question  be 
examined  at  the  governmental  level  and 
with  academic  institutions. 

9.  Implementation  Machinery 

That  between  meetings  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mission, members  will  continue  to  explore 
other  areas  of  collaboration  and  will  func- 
tion as  advisory  groups  in  their  respective 
countries.  The  Co-Chairmen  will  co-opt  such 
associates  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure 
follow-up  action.  A  secretariat  would  be  es- 
tablished in  Washington  and  in  Delhi. 

In  due  time  the  secretariat  in  each  country 
will  also  develop  as  information  centres  to 
provide  information  about  academic  facilities 
and  resources  in  each  country  and  to  assist 
in  the  exchange  of  documentation,  particu- 
larly articles,  journals  and  other  source  ma- 
terial and  to  help  in  the  placement  of 
scholars. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


United  States  Outlines  Objectives  for  New  Round 
of  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations 


The  opening  negotiating  session  of  the 
Trade  Negotiations  Committee  was  held  at 
Geneva  February  11-13.  Following  is  a  state- 
ment made  in  the  Committee  on  February  11 
by  Harald  B.  Malmgren,  Deputy  Special  Rep- 
resentative of  the  President  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations.1 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  to  the 
U.S.  Congress  a  few  days  ago,  President 
Ford  observed  that  the  world  trade  and 
monetary  structure,  which  provides  markets, 
energy,  food,  and  vital  raw  materials  for  all 
nations,  "is  now  in  jeopardy,"  and  that  "eco- 
nomic distress  is  global." 

Some  argue  that,  in  these  difficult  times, 
a  multilateral  trade  negotiation  is  inoppor- 
tune. Rather  than  liberalization  of  trade,  it 
is  argued,  the  answer  to  national  problems  is 
to  go  it  alone,  with  purely  national  solutions. 
This  tendency  toward  isolationism  in  some 
quarters  is  a  threat  to  the  well-being  of  all 
the  nations  represented  in  this  room  today. 

The  present  world  economic  distress  is 
temporary.  But  the  work  of  this  Trade  Nego- 
tiations Committee  will  result  in  changes  in 
the  world's  trading  system  that  will  last  for 
decades — long  after  this  present  state  of 
uncertainty  has  ended.  Indeed,  this  current 
economic  uncertainty  makes  it  imperative 
for  the  nations  of  the  world  to  work  together 
to  solve  their  problems  collectively.  The 
process  of  negotiation  is  needed  not  only  to 
establish  a  better  structure  for  conducting 
our  trade  relations  in  the  future  but  to  help 
us  manage  our  mutual  relations  now. 

We  should  not  delude  ourselves;  we  are  at 


a  turning  point.  It  is  essential  that  we  begin 
serious  negotiations  now,  move  forward  on 
all  fronts,  and  demonstrate  both  early  prog- 
ress and  concrete  achievement.  The  whole 
world  is  watching. 

In  the  Tokyo  Declaration,  Ministers  set 
the  objective  of  achieving  the  "expansion 
and  ever-greater  liberalization  of  world  trade 
and  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living 
and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  world."  - 
This  commitment  remains  as  valid  today  as 
it  was  when  we  began  our  effort  in  Tokyo. 
My  government  stands  by  this  commitment 
and,  indeed,  by  all  the  elements  of  the  Tokyo 
Declaration. 

When  we  urged  negotiation  some  time  ago, 
many  of  you  agreed  on  the  need  for  a  new 
effort,  but  asked  us  to  obtain  a  mandate 
first.  Thanks  to  the  Congress,  we  now  have 
our  mandate — the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  At  our 
last  meeting  in  July,  I  said  that  we  expected 
to  have  the  trade  bill  "in  hand"  by  October. 
Admittedly,  I  never  told  you  which  hand; 
and  I  also  admit  that  the  concept  of  "in 
hand,"  whether  in  the  left  hand  or  the  right, 
does  not  translate  well  into  French.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  final  deliberations  eluded  our 
grasp  for  a  while,  but  you  will  recognize  that 
the  United  States  now  has  it  in  both  hands. 
We  are  ready  for  these  negotiations. 

Our  Trade  Act,  of  course,  is  only  a  struc- 
ture of  authorities  and  objectives,  a  struc- 
ture that  makes  actions  possible.  So  that 
these  actions  will  be  effective,  the  executive 
and  the  Congress  have  developed  a  new  set 


1  Ambassador  Malmgren  subsequently  resigned  to 
return  to  private  life. 


2  For  text  of  the  declaration,  approved  at  Tokyo 
on  Sept.  14,  1973,  by  a  ministerial  meeting  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  8, 
1973,  p.  450. 
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of  working  arrangements  that  will  insure 
that  the  Congress  participates  fully  in  our 
efforts  here.  As  evidence  of  this  new  team 
effort,  I  have  alongside  me  today  members 
of  both  our  Senate  and  our  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, including  Senator  [William  V.] 
Roth  from  the  Committee  on  Finance;  Mr. 
[Al]  Ullman,  the  new  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee;  Mr.  [William 
J.]  Green,  the  new  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  international  trade  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee;  and  Mr.  [Barber  B.] 
Conable,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
that  trade  subcommittee.  We  believe  this 
new  alliance  of  Congress  and  the  executive 
will  provide  sound  and  stable  American  trade 
policy. 

Broad  Purposes  of  U.S.  Trade  Act 

In  the  broadest  sense,  the  purpose  of  our 
Trade  Act  is  to  strengthen  economic  rela- 
tions among  all  countries  by  building  an  open 
and  nondiscriminatory  world  trading  system 
— a  system  that  fosters  economic  growth  and 
full  employment  in  all  countries,  including 
the  United  States.  I  hope  that  the  countries 
represented  here  today  share  our  view  that 
we  should  solve  our  problems  through  mu- 
tual efforts  and  through  trade  liberalization, 
rather  than  through  the  imposition  of  new 
restrictions  or  the  retention  of  old  ones. 

The  Trade  Act  of  1974  provides  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions the  ability  to  participate  in  the  most 
far-reaching  round  of  trade  negotiations  so 
far  undertaken.  We  have  unprecedented 
tariff  authority.  More  significant,  for  the  first 
time  a  U.S.  delegation  comes  to  international 
trade  negotiations  with  a  mandate  to  attack 
the  problem  of  nontariff  barriers.  Our  Trade 
Act  states  that  "the  President  is  urged  to 
take  all  appropriate  and  feasible  steps  within 
his  power"  to  harmonize,  reduce,  or  eliminate 
nontariff  barriers  and  other  distortions  of 
international  trade. 

I  want  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  this  law  reflects  the  feeling  of  many  of 
you  about  the  problems  of  global  develop- 
ment. A  fundamental  element  in  our  law  is 
a  concern  for  using  trade  to  promote   the 


economic  growth  of  developing  countries  and 
to  expand  mutual  market  opportunities  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  developing 
countries.  The  Tokyo  Declaration  under- 
scores the  importance  of  these  negotiations 
to  the  economic  progress  of  the  developing 
nations.  Our  continued  commitment  to  that 
declaration's  statement  of  intent  can  now  be 
put  into  practice. 

The  Trade  Act  stipulates  that  one  of  its 
purposes  is  "to  provide  fair  and  reasonable 
access  to  products  of  less  developed  countries 
in  the  United  States  market."  This  objective 
takes  concrete  form,  for  example,  in  the  pro- 
vision for  the  United  States  to  join  other 
developed  countries  in  granting  generalized 
tariff  preferences.  The  United  States  is  mov- 
ing quickly  to  implement  its  preference 
scheme.  This  will  be  done  in  the  broadest 
possible  manner  to  increase  market  access 
in  the  United  States  for  products  of  less 
developed  countries,  beyond  the  very  sub- 
stantial market  which  these  products  already 
have. 

Some  of  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
final  text  of  the  Trade  Act  relating  to  our 
generalized  system  of  preferences  (GSP) 
have  been  criticized.  As  President  Ford  noted 
with  regret  when  signing  the  act,  some  of 
its  provisions  are  rigid.  He  also  declared  his 
intention  to  work  out  with  the  Congress  any 
necessary  accommodations  in  a  spirit  of 
compromise.  On  balance,  we  believe  that  our 
preference  system  will  be  of  major  near- 
term  benefit  to  a  great  number  of  developing 
countries.  It  will  encourage  these  countries 
not  only  to  expand  exports  but  to  diversify 
as  well. 

For  every  beneficiary  developing  country 
we  intend  to  reduce  to  zero  the  tariff  on  all 
products  that  will  be  covered  in  our  system. 
Included  in  this  product  coverage  will  be  a 
broad  range  of  manufactured  and  semi- 
manufactured products,  as  well  as  selected 
primary  and  agricultural  products.  Competi- 
tive-need ceilings  will  protect  the  ability  of 
new  industries  in  these  countries  to  partici- 
pate in  our  market  on  a  preferential  basis 
and  will  especially  help  the  least  developed 
countries.  Thus,  our  preference  system 
should  prove  to  be  significant  in  assisting 
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the  development  efforts  of  many  of  the  gov- 
ernments represented  in  this  room  today. 

Even  more  important  to  the  developing 
countries,  however,  is  the  authority  con- 
tained in  the  act  for  the  United  States  to 
enter  into  the  current  round  of  multilateral 
trade  negotiations.  While  GSP  concessions 
are  voluntary  and  may  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time,  it  is  in  these  negotiations  that  lasting 
reductions  in  tariff  levels  and  other  trade 
restrictions  can  be  obtained.  If  our  negotia- 
tions are  successful,  these  reductions  will 
provide  both  the  developed  and  the  developing 
world  with  the  framework  for  increased 
market  access  on  a  liberalized  basis. 

One  of  the  most  important  directives  in 
our  law  is  to  seek  the  harmonization,  reduc- 
tion, and  elimination  of  agricultural  trade 
barriers  and  distortions  in  conjunction  with 
the  harmonization,  reduction,  or  elimination 
of  industrial  trade  barriers  and  distortions. 
While  we  have  flexibility  in  how  we  obtain 
this  objective,  it  is  a  requirement  for  the 
United  States  that  agricultural  trade  be 
liberalized  if  we  are  going  to  liberalize  indus- 
trial trade.  Neither  industry  nor  agriculture 
can  be  negotiated  in  isolation  if  we  are  to 
achieve  significant  progress. 

One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  reducing 
tariffs  and  attacking  nontariff  barriers  in  the 
negotiations  should  be  to  obtain  a  more  open 
and  orderly  trading  system  for  agricultural 
products.  The  negotiation  of  such  a  system 
requires  more  than  the  traditional  emphasis 
on  export  expansion.  It  requires  giving  full 
weight  to  the  mutual  benefits  of  economic 
interdependence  in  terms  of  economic  effi- 
ciency and  growth,  consumer  welfare,  and 
good  international  relations. 

In  the  past,  given  the  extreme  political 
sensitivity  of  policies  affecting  farm  income 
and  food  prices,  governments  have  generally 
been  unwilling  to  consider  substantive  trade 
liberalization  for  fear  that  this  would  sig- 
nificantly reduce  their  ability  to  achieve  such 
domestic  objectives  as  the  stabilization  of 
farm  incomes  and  food  prices.  Recent  events 
throughout  the  world,  however,  have  demon- 
strated that  no  government  can,  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  isolate  its  internal  markets 
from  world  forces.  Today  no  one  questions 


the  need  to  develop  multilateral  understand- 
ings on  the  use  of  trade  measures  during 
periods  of  excess  or  inadequate  food  produc- 
tion throughout  the  world. 

As  in  the  case  of  our  legislation  for  the 
Kennedy  Round,  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  gives 
a  grant  of  five  years  of  negotiating  author- 
ity. This  should  not  be  taken,  however,  as  an 
indication  that  the  United  States  desires  the 
Tokyo  Round  to  last  until  exactly  January 
3,  1980.  I  feel  that  we  have  begun  a  process 
of  continuous  negotiation  on  a  broad  front 
and  that  the  negotiating  process  should  not 
be  confined  to  one  large  burst  of  energy, 
such  as  in  each  of  the  prior  six  tariff-nego- 
tiating rounds.  We  should  start  now  to  nego- 
tiate and  work  seriously,  consolidating  what 
we  can,  when  we  can.  We  should  aim  to  start 
concluding  trade  agreements  on  specific  sub- 
jects as  soon  as  they  are  ready.  Our  effort 
should  be  an  intensive  one  that  yields  con- 
crete results,  to  prove  to  the  world  that  this 
work  is  not  only  real  but  timely. 

The  challenges  we  face  are  great.  The 
consequences  of  failure  are  even  greater.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  a  work  program  that 
brings  early  and  significant  results  for  all 
countries  participating  in  these  negotiations, 
developed  and  developing  countries  alike. 

Reduction  of  Tariffs 

The  tariff-cutting  authority  in  our  man- 
date is  the  largest,  in  percentage  terms,  that 
has  ever  been  delegated  to  U.S.  negotiators. 
1  am  pleased  to  announce  to  you  that  the 
President  has  just  submitted  the  entire  U.S. 
tariff  schedule,  with  only  a  few  technical 
exceptions,  to  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission.3 The  Commission,  under  law,  must 
give  its  advice  on  the  economic  effect  of  pos- 
sible U.S.  concessions  on  any  tariffs.  When 
this  domestic  process  is  completed  we  will 
be  in  a  position  to  participate  with  others  in 
a  very  substantial  reduction  of  the  high 
duties  remaining  in  countries'  tariff  struc- 
tures, as  well  as  in  significant  reductions  of 
moderate  tariffs  and  in  the  elimination  of 


3  Section  171  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  renamed 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  as  the  United 
States   International  Trade   Commission. 
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many  low  duties.  Reductions  of  60  percent 
can  be  made  in  duties  over  5  percent.  Lower 
duties  can  be  eliminated  entirely. 

Under  the  Tokyo  Declaration,  we  all 
agreed  that  negotiations  on  tariffs  should  be 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  "appropriate  for- 
mulae of  as  general  application  as  possible." 
Over  the  next  few  months  we  should  work 
toward  early  agreement  on  such  a  general 
formula  for  tariff  reduction.  We  are  prepared 
to  consider  a  broad  range  of  negotiating 
proposals.  In  the  near  future  we  intend  to 
table  possible  negotiating  formulae. 

If  we  are  to  fulfill  the  objectives  of  the 
Tokyo  Declaration,  a  general  tariff  formula 
should  result  in  a  substantial  reduction  of 
tariffs  on  the  part  of  all  participants.  In  our 
view  it  is  not  necessary  to  agree  at  the  out- 
set on  a  target  for  the  average  overall  reduc- 
tion of  tariffs.  Averages  can  be  very  mis- 
leading. Consequently,  it  might  be  better  to 
begin  considering  various  negotiating  for- 
mulae with  a  view  to  agreeing  on  an  accept- 
able one.  Such  formulae,  however,  should 
result  in  significant  overall  tariff  reductions. 
Surely,  we  should  not  aim  at  less  than  the 
Kennedy  Round;  any  lesser  objective  would 
be  regarded  as  a  step  backward,  as  indeed  it 
would  be. 

Let  me  also  say  that  we  favor,  in  principle, 
a  substantial  linear  reduction  as  the  simplest, 
fairest  formula.  If  we  were  to  contemplate  a 
deviation  from  this  principle  to  provide  for 
deeper  cuts  at  higher  tariff  levels,  this  would 
create  a  need  for  additional  elements  of  reci- 
procity from  our  trading  partners.  However, 
our  law  does  not  preclude  such  an  approach. 

Agreement  on  a  tariff-negotiating  for- 
mula, which  would  generally  cover  all  prod- 
ucts, should  not  be  difficult.  We  should  move 
ahead  now  to  resolve  the  relevant  issues: 
Which  countries  will  apply  the  general  for- 
mula? If  the  formula  relates  to  existing 
tariffs,  what  base  rates  and  base  dates  will 
apply  to  reductions?  How  will  tariff  cuts  be 
staged?  How  will  exceptions  be  handled? 
What  tariff  reductions  will  be  made  by  coun- 
tries not  applying  the  general  formula? 
What  procedures  will  apply  to  the  participa- 
tion of  developing  countries? 

Work  on  tariffs  will  require  careful  joint 


analysis  and  discussions  before  a  negotiating 
plan  can  be  agreed.  We  propose  that  such  a 
tariff-negotiating  plan  be  prepared  by  July  1. 
Whatever  plan  may  be  adopted,  the  United 
States  intends  to  make  maximum  possible 
use  of  its  tariff-negotiating  authority  to 
grant  concessions  on  products  of  special 
interest  to  the  developing  countries.  In  this 
respect  it  would  be  helpful  to  continue  iden- 
tifying such  products,  drawing  upon  work 
already  begun  in  the  preparatory  stage  of 
the  negotiations. 


Dealing  With  Nontariff  Barriers 

In  all  areas  of  trade,  nontariff  barriers 
have  become  relatively  much  more  important 
as  tariffs  have  been  reduced  over  recent 
decades.  Consequently  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  deal  with  these  restrictions  and  other 
distortions  to  trade  if  we  are  to  successfully 
liberalize  trade  and  make  the  trading  system 
work  more  effectively. 

Because  of  their  heterogeneous  nature,  it 
is  not  possible  to  devise  a  general  solution  to 
nontariff  barriers.  Each  category  of  restric- 
tions must  be  dealt  with  separately.  It  is  also 
not  possible  to  attack  all  of  these  restrictions 
simultaneously. 

We  believe  that,  as  a  beginning,  we  should 
select  a  few  nontariff  barriers  for  concen- 
trated attention.  The  initial  selections  should 
be  comparatively  important  issues,  of  multi- 
lateral interest,  and  of  widespread  applica- 
tion, so  that  mutually  advantageous  agree- 
ments might  be  negotiated  without  the  ne- 
cessity for  offsetting  concessions  in  other 
areas.  Fortunately,  the  preparatory  work 
has  already  produced  candidates  that  easily 
meet  these  criteria — standards,  subsidies, 
and  government  procurement  practices. 

Product  standards  and  certification  have 
increasing  importance  for  world  trade.  The 
use  of  international,  as  opposed  to  regional 
or  national,  standards  can  facilitate  trade. 
Certification  requirements  can  also  facilitate 
trade  provided  they  do  not  create  unneces- 
sary obstacles  for  foreign  products. 

After  more  than  a  year  of  concentrated 
attention  a  working  group  of  the  Committee 
on  Trade  in  Industrial  Products  developed  a 
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draft  Code  of  Conduct  for  Preventing  Tech- 
nical Barriers  to  Trade,  which  has  become 
better  known  as  the  GATT  Standards  Code. 
It  contains  a  few  important  disagreements, 
which  need  to  be  resolved.  It  also  must  be 
determined  whether  problems  of  packaging 
and  labeling  can  adequately  be  handled  under 
its  provisions.  In  addition,  a  review  of  its 
applicability  to  agricultural  products  is 
needed. 

We  propose  that  the  draft  GATT  Stand- 
ards Code  be  taken  off  the  shelf  and  that 
work  be  resumed  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  We  would  hope  that  negotiations  on 
this  code  could  be  completed  very  shortly. 
If  countries  were  satisfied  that  this  agree- 
ment is  mutually  advantageous,  we  see  every 
reason  to  implement  it  prior  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  overall  negotiations. 

We  believe  the  problems  in  this  field  will 
grow  rapidly.  Our  peoples  demand  new 
health,  safety,  and  quality  standards  every 
day.  We  must  quickly  find  means  of  coordi- 
nation and  cooperation  in  trade  policy,  or 
many  countries  will  face  new,  insurmount- 
able difficulties.  The  time  for  action  is  now, 
before  the  trouble  grows. 

Another  candidate  for  early  attention  is 
subsidies — export  subsidies,  domestic  subsi- 
dies that  stimulate  exports,  and  domestic 
subsidies  that  result  in  import  substitution. 
Subsidy  measures  are  increasingly  used  and 
are  not  now  subject  to  effective  interna- 
tional rules. 

The  1960  GATT  declaration  dealing  with 
export  subsidies  is  deficient  in  several  re- 
spects. It  does  not  define  what  measures 
constitute  a  subsidy;  it  applies  only  when 
subsidies  result  in  dual  pricing;  it  relates 
only  to  industrial  products ;  and  it  is  adhered 
to  by  only  17  countries. 

Export  subsidies  may  create  difficult  prob- 
lems, not  only  in  the  markets  of  the  country 
importing  subsidized  goods  but  in  export 
markets  where  competitive  subsidization  in 
such  markets  is  a  frequent  occurrence. 
Countervailing  duties  can  be  used  to  offset 
subsidies  on  imported  goods,  but  they  are  no 
solution  to  the  problem  of  competitive  ex- 
port subsidization  in  third-country  markets. 

We  continue  to  believe  that,  if  effective 


rules  were  developed  prohibiting  the  use  of 
subsidies,  any  problems  that  countries  might 
have  with  respect  to  countervailing  duties 
would  largely  disappear.  Nevertheless  we  are 
willing  to  work  on  these  related  issues  to- 
gether with  a  view  to  finding  a  satisfactory 
solution  and  new  rules  of  the  road. 

Restrictive  government  procurement  prac- 
tices are  as  important  and  as  widespread  as 
the  problems  of  standards  and  subsidies.  In 
fact,  this  is  perhaps  the  nontariff  barrier 
most  frequently  cited  by  American  industry. 
This  issue  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  ripe 
for  early  focus  in  the  multilateral  trade  nego- 
tiations. Nevertheless  we  continue  to  believe 
strongly  that  it  should  be  dealt  with  in  the 
time  frame  of  these  negotiations  and  that 
we  should  soon  decide  on  the  appropriate 
means  to  achieve  major  results  in  this  field. 

There  are  additional  areas  that  should  re- 
ceive early  attention.  We  would  hope,  how- 
ever, that  we  do  not  embark  on  too  many  of 
them  simultaneously  so  that  the  chances  of 
early  success  in  any  of  them  will  be  jeop- 
ardized. 


Multilateral  Safeguard  System 

An  essential  element  of  the  new  negotia- 
tions will  be  the  development  of  an  effective 
multilateral  safeguard  system  to  ease  the 
impact  of  adjustment  to  import  competition. 
The  provisions  and  procedures  of  GATT 
article  XIX,  which  were  intended  to  serve 
that  purpose,  have  not  proven  satisfactory. 
Virtually  every  country  has  taken  restric- 
tive action,  both  governmental  and  private, 
at  some  time  to  protect  domestic  producers. 
Only  a  few  countries,  however,  have  done  so 
under  article  XIX.  We  will  want  to  examine 
experience  with  these  present  procedures  in 
order  to  identify  problems  and  weaknesses 
and  explore  ways  of  correcting  them. 

While  article  XIX  is  a  logical  focal  point 
for  the  examination,  other  provisions  of  the 
General  Agreement  under  which  countries 
take  restrictive  safeguard  actions  are  clearly 
relevant.  We  will  want  to  explore  the  rela- 
tionship of  these  other  provisions  and  meas- 
ures to  the  safeguard  issue  and,  in  particu- 
lar, to  the  central  objective  of  facilitating 
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adjustment  to  import  competition.  Also 
clearly  relevant  are  the  many  actions  taken 
unilaterally  or  bilaterally  outside  the  GATT 
framework.  The_existence  of  these  measures 
indicates  a  weakness  in  the  present  system 
that  should  be  corrected.  What  is  needed  is  a 
more  comprehensive  system  that  will  restore 
multilateral  discipline  in  this  area. 

The  groundwork  has  been  laid  for  a  sys- 
tematic examination  of  these  issues.  The 
GATT  Secretariat  is  conducting  a  survey  of 
measures  countries  take  to  protect  against 
injurious  import  competition  and  procedures, 
international  and  domestic,  under  which  such 
actions  are  taken.  The  Secretariat  is  also 
exploring  the  feasibility  of  providing  in- 
formation on  experience  under  GATT  safe- 
guard provisions  other  than  those  of  article 
XIX  and  has  prepared  a  very  useful  list  of 
issues  that  merit  further  consideration.  We 
look  forward  to  participating  in  this  exami- 
nation and  are  confident  that  it  will  lead  to 
the  development  of  a  more  effective  system. 

The  critical  need  for  early  establishment 
of  such  a  system  is  obvious.  As  we  prepare 
for  a  further  substantial  liberalization  of 
world  trade,  participating  countries  must  be 
assured  that  a  means  is  available  to  mod- 
erate imports  temporarily  when  this  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  injury  to  domestic  producers. 
They  must  also  be  assured,  however,  that  the 
system  will  be  strict  enough  to  prevent  un- 
necessary restrictive  action  by  their  trading 
partners  that  would  vitiate  benefits  achieved 
in  the  negotiations. 

Problems  of  Various  Product  Sectors 

We  believe  that  careful  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  relationship  of  general  nego- 
tiating rules  on  tariffs,  nontariff  barriers 
and  safeguards  to  the  particular  problems  of 
various  product  sectors.  This  relationship  is 
of  special  significance  in  view  of  our  legis- 
lative mandate  to  obtain,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  competitive  opportunities  for 
U.S.  exports  equivalent  to  opportunities  in 
U.S.  markets  for  appropriate  product  sec- 
tors. This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
negotiations  must  be  conducted  on  a  sectoral 
basis.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  all  trade 


barriers  and  other  trade  distortions  affecting 
particular  sectors  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  negotiations. 

We  propose  that  an  examination  of  par- 
ticular product  sectors  be  conducted  as  we 
progress  on  the  development  of  general  rules 
for  tariffs,  nontariff  barriers,  and  other  ele- 
ments of  the  negotiations.  The  purpose  of 
such  an  examination  or  review  would  be  to 
determine  whether  the  application  of  these 
general  rules  would  resolve  the  problems 
peculiar  to  these  sectors.  An  initial  review 
might  be  conducted  in  the  summer  and  con- 
tinued in  the  fall. 

The  preparatory  work  carried  out  on  trop- 
ical products  has  significantly  advanced  our 
understanding  of  this  sector.  We  feel 
strongly  that  tropical  products  should  be 
given  the  special  and  priority  attention  by 
developed  countries  called  for  in  the  Tokyo 
Declaration.  We  anticipate  that  early  and 
steady  progress  can  be  made,  building  upon 
the  preparatory  work  already  completed.  We 
would  now  welcome  proposals  from  the  de- 
veloping countries  on  how  the  special  and 
priority  attention  to  tropical  products  to 
which  we  have  all  committed  ourselves  at 
Tokyo  might  be  given  more  concrete  form. 

Supply  Access 

All  countries  engaged  in  trade  have  an 
interest  in  minimizing  disputes  over  export 
controls  and  other  restrictions  on  access  to 
foreign  supplies.  If  such  disputes  are  not 
resolved  in  an  orderly  manner,  they  lead  to 
retaliation,  further  restrictions,  and  the 
shrinkage  of  world  trade.  However,  while 
most  nations  have  a  strong  understanding  of 
the  issues  surrounding  market  access,  there 
is  far  less  understanding  of  the  issues  sur- 
rounding supply  access  and  its  relationship 
to  market  access.  Indeed,  it  is  a  relatively 
new  concern  for  many  of  us  and  even  the 
term  "supply  access"  has  different  meanings 
for  different  users  of  the  phrase. 

Trade  liberalization  means  a  greater  de- 
pendence on  imports.  If  a  country  liberalizes 
and  becomes  more  import  dependent,  how 
can  it  know  that  supplies  will  be  available  in 
time  of  need,  when  supplying  countries  may 
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be  preoccupied  with  problems  of  their  own? 
In  a  similar  vein,  supplying  countries  cannot 
turn  the  production  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  industrial  raw  materials  on  and 
off  in  response  to  stop-go  measures  of  con- 
sumer countries  and  they  cannot  undertake 
commitments  of  full  production  without 
steady  and  secure  access  to  markets. 

At  the  recent  World  Food  Conference,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  calling  for  imple- 
mentation of  FAO  [Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization]  Director  Boerma's  under- 
taking on  world  food  security,  which  calls 
for  international  agreement  on  guidelines  for 
national  stock  policies  on  grains.  Discussions 
are  at  this  moment  underway  to  establish  a 
basis  for  negotiations  among  the  major  im- 
porters and  exporters  as  a  means  to  imple- 
ment this  undertaking.  There  are  tough 
trade-related  questions  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed. For  example,  when  should  reserves 
be  built  up  and  when  should  they  be  drawn 
down?  Either  action  has  a  market  effect,  an 
effect  on  food  prices,  as  well  as  on  earnings 
of  farmers.  And  who  should  hold  reserves, 
and  where?  Questions  of  supply  and  market 
access  will  also  need  to  be  considered  in  this 
context. 

It  would  seem  clear  that  the  first  order 
of  business  in  examining  the  whole  question 
of  supply  access  would  be  to  begin  an  or- 
ganized discussion  of  the  topic  whereby  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem  might  be  deter- 
mined. One  possible  approach  might  be  to 
collect  an  inventory  of  concerns  that  differ- 
ent nations  have  with  respect  to  this  issue, 
along  with  any  suggested  proposals  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  It  might  also  be  useful  at 
some  point  to  examine  work  being  done  in 
other  international  organizations.  In  order 
that  these  discussions  be  drawn  together  in 
some  meaningful  manner,  we  might  call 
upon  the  GATT  Secretariat  to  offer  its  good 
services. 

Reform  of  the  Trading  System 

Our  Trade  Act  recognizes  that  after  six 
rounds  of  multilateral  negotiations  we  have 
come  to  the  point  where  it  is  imperative  that 
the  reduction  and  elimination  of  specific  bar- 


riers be  coupled  with  reform  of  the  trading- 
rules.  An  expressed  purpose  of  the  act  is  to 
bring  about  the  reform  of  the  trading  system 
as  a  whole,  including  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  There  are,  in  this  con- 
nection, a  number  of  specific  objectives  out- 
lined in  our  law.  These  include: 

1.  The  revision  of  the  GATT  decisionmak- 
ing procedures  to  more  nearly  refect  the 
balance  of  economic  interests.  This  is  a  compli- 
cated question,  and  we  have  no  preconceived 
notions.  All  of  us  share,  I  believe,  the  sense 
of  need  for  improving  the  provisions  for 
regular  consultation  among  countries  on 
questions  of  mutual  interest  in  international 
trade  and  on  improving  the  procedures  for 
the  adjudication  of  disputes. 

2.  The  revision  of  some  of  the  existing 
rules  in  the  GATT.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  necessity  of  devising  a  new  international 
safeguard  system  that  takes  into  account  all 
forms  of  import  restraints  that  countries  use 
in  response  to  injurious  competition.  Old  and 
difficult  questions  such  as  the  treatment  of 
border  adjustments  for  internal  taxes  should 
be  reexamined.  The  GATT  rules  on  balance- 
of-payments  measures  should  be  revised  to 
reflect  actual  practice.  The  principles  of  reci- 
procity and  nondiscrimination  must  be 
strengthened  and  expanded. 

3.  The  extension  of  GATT  rules  to  areas 
not  now  adequately  covered.  In  this  connec- 
tion, issues  of  supply  access  immediately 
come  to  mind.  As  a  large  supplier  and  con- 
sumer, the  United  States  is  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion and  is  prepared  to  take  a  balanced  view 
of  this  question. 


Multilateral   Solutions 

When  these  negotiations  were  opened  in 
Tokyo,  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  in- 
volve as  many  countries  as  possible.  We  took 
pains  in  the  drafting  of  the  Tokyo  Declara- 
tion to  make  it  clear  that  this  negotiation  is 
composed  of  all  those  governments  that  are 
willing  to  participate  actively.  There  are 
many  countries  represented  here  that  are 
not  members  of  GATT.  It  is  therefore  not  a 
GATT  negotiation,  although  we  have  asked 
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the  GATT  Secretariat  to  assist  us  in  our 
work. 

We  believe  that  the  door  should  remain 
open — open  to  newcomers  who  may  wish  to 
involve  themselves  in  some  or  all  of  these 
negotiations.  We  favor  the  widest  possible 
participation,  with  flexibility  in  our  perspec- 
tive of  what  roles  newcomers  could  play, 
from  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  might 
come. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  Trade  Act  re- 
quires a  number  of  domestic  procedures  on 
our  part.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  ad- 
vice of  the  International  Trade  Commission. 
We  must  also  receive  the  views  of  advisory 
groups  for  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor. 
My  own  office  must  hold  public  hearings  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  views  on  particular 
U.S.  negotiating  objectives.  We  have  already 
begun  this  complex  process  of  consultation, 
and  it  is  moving  expeditiously.  This  means 
that  the  United  States  will  be  in  a  position 
to  go  beyond  general  tariff  formulae  and 
table  specific  tariff  offers  in  the  fall. 

Work  should  begin  immediately  on  devis- 
ing and  agreeing  to  a  tariff-negotiating  for- 
mula. We  should  also  begin  at  once  to  con- 
duct negotiations  on  selected  nontariff  bar- 
riers— standards,  for  example.  Preliminary 
discussions  on  safeguards  should  also  be 
started  now,  so  as  to  begin  serious  work  in 
this  area  on  the  basis  of  the  recent  Secre- 
tariat  questionnaire  and   countries'   replies. 


Consistent  with  the  Tokyo  Declaration, 
priority  attention  should  be  given  to  tropical 
products. 

In  the  summer,  or  perhaps  in  the  fall,  we 
anticipate  the  need  for  a  number  of  reviews 
of  both  industrial  and  agricultural  products 
to  consider  negotiating  objectives  in  various 
product  areas  and  what  modifications  might 
have  to  be  made  in  the  general  rules  being 
developed  on  tariffs  and  nontariff  barriers  so 
as  to  achieve  these  objectives. 

To  monitor  this  broad  effort,  we  believe 
there  should  be  a  major  review  in  July  and 
another  major  review,  of  all  facets  of  our 
work,  toward  the  end  of  this  year,  perhaps 
in  late  November. 

The  program  that  I  have  outlined  is  am- 
bitious. However,  with  a  will  we  can  move 
forward  on  all  these  fronts  and  show  the 
world  that,  despite  these  difficult  economic 
times,  we  can  find  acceptable  multilateral 
solutions  to  the  world's  trading  problems. 
The  United  States  has  the  requisite  will.  We 
hope  and  trust  that  the  rest  of  the  nations 
gathered  here  do  also. 

We  must  move  forward  now,  in  this  year 
of  stress.  If  we  do  not  have  forward  momen- 
tum, we  shall  very  likely  slide  backward,  to 
the  collective  damage  of  this  trading  system 
that  has  served  us  so  well  in  the  past.  As  I 
said  earlier,  the  world  is  watching.  Let  us 
not  only  begin;  let  us  quickly  demonstrate 
some  results. 
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Department  Stresses  Urgency 
of  Assistance  to  Cambodia 

Following  is  a  statement  by  Philip  C. 
Habib,  Assistant  Secretary  for  East  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affairs,  made  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Assistance  and  Eco- 
nomic Policy  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  February  24-1 

I  am  very  appreciative  of  this  opportunity 
to  appear  before  this  subcommittee  in  order 
to  discuss  the  situation  in  Cambodia  and  the 
Administration's  request  for  aid  necessary 
to  assist  the  Khmer  Government. 

I  would  like  to  begin  my  brief  statement 
with  a  review  of  the  situation  in  Phnom 
Penh  as  it  is  today,  in  order  that  you  may 
have  a  clear  picture  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  necessitating  the  urgency  and  size 
of  the  military  and  economic  aid  requests. 
Militarily,  the  situation  is  more  serious  than 
it  has  ever  been  since  fighting  began  in  1970. 
On  January  1,  the  Khmer  Communists  began 
their  yearly  dry-season  offensive.  Whereas 
last  year  their  attack  on  Phnom  Penh  was 
the  primary  target  and  failed,  this  year  they 
have  chosen  the  Mekong  River  corridor  from 
Phnom  Penh  to  the  South  Viet-Nam  border 
as  their  primary  objective.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded in  seizing  large  sections  of  the  river- 
banks  and,  for  the  first  time,  have  begun 
using  mines.  The  Cambodian  Government  is 
determined  to  reopen  this  vital  line  of  com- 
munication, and  we  believe  that  it  is  capable 
of  doing  so.  It  will,  however,  require  time 
and,  meanwhile,  ammunition  supplies  are 
being  used  up  once  again  at  a  considerably 
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higher  rate  per  day  than  during  the  rainy 
season. 

While  the  Mekong  has  been  the  major 
Khmer  Communist  objective,  fighting  has 
raged  all  around  Phnom  Penh  and  particu- 
larly to  its  northwest.  Our  Embassy  has 
informed  us  that  casualties  since  January  1 
have  averaged  about  1,000  per  day  for  both 
sides.  Furthermore,  attacks  have  continued 
throughout  Cambodia,  where  opposing  forces 
are  in  constant  contact.  Also,  the  insurgents 
have  this  year  launched  more  rockets  at 
Phnom  Penh  than  ever  before — over  500 
during  January  alone.  The  latter  attacks  are 
of  course  indiscriminate,  and  the  majority 
of  the  victims  are  women  and  children. 

To  make  the  situation  yet  grimmer,  the 
economic  plight  of  Cambodia  is  becoming 
desperate.  The  entire  economy  has  been  com- 
pletely disrupted  by  the  war.  This  once  rice- 
exporting  nation  is  now  almost  entirely  de- 
pendent on  U.S.  imports,  and  much  of  its 
productive  agricultural  population  is  hud- 
dling in  government  areas  for  protection.  In 
the  last  few  months,  our  Embassy  has  noted 
the  beginnings  of  deterioration  in  the  health 
of  the  population,  particularly  in  Phnom 
Penh.  As  is  clear  from  daily  news  reports, 
this  has  now  become  a  serious  problem,  with 
malnutrition  spreading  and,  in  some  cases, 
starvation.  There  is  at  this  time  sufficient 
food  in  Phnom  Penh;  but  rice  is  too  costly 
for  the  poor  to  buy  and,  to  some  extent, 
there  is  a  maldistribution  of  supplies.  The 
Khmer  Government,  together  with  U.S.  and 
international  voluntary  agencies  and  our 
Embassy,  has  made  ever-increasing  efforts 
on  behalf  of  not  only  refugees  but  the  entire 
needy  population ;  but  more  is  needed. 

In  the  Administration's  budget  requests 
for  fiscal  year  1975,  we  requested  $390  mil- 
lion   for   the   Military   Assistance   Program 
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(MAP),  $100  million  for  economic  assist- 
ance, including  a  contribution  to  the  Cam- 
bodia Exchange  Support  Fund  and  the  Com- 
modity Import  Program,  plus  $77  million  for 
Public  Law  480.  Congress  authorized  a  total 
of  $377  million  for  all  kinds  of  assistance. 
It  divided  this  sum  into  $200  million  for 
MAP,  $100  million  for  economic  assistance, 
and  $77  million  left  for  Public  Law  480.  In 
addition,  the  President  was  authorized  to 
draw  down  $75  million  of  military  stocks  if 
he  deemed  it  essential.  As  of  now,  all  of  this 
authority  has  been  used.  If  no  additional 
authority  is  provided,  ammunition  will  begin 
to  run  out  in  about  a  month  and  food  by 
June — perhaps  earlier  if  we  run  out  of  funds 
for  transportation,  which  has  now  become 
very  expensive  because  of  necessary  airlifts. 

On  January  28,  the  President  requested 
legislative  release  from  the  statutory  ceilings 
imposed  under  section  39  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974  and  requested  a  supple- 
mental of  $222  million  for  MAP.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  the  sum  requested  for  MAP  would 
be  spent  on  ammunition.  This  estimate,  in 
turn,  is  based  on  the  high  level  of  fighting 
during  the  present  dry  season  and  assumes  a 
lessening  of  fighting  beginning  in  May  and 
June.  No  extra  funds  have  been  requested 
for  economic  assistance.  Lifting  of  the  over- 
all ceiling  of  $377  million  for  Cambodia  would 
permit  the  additional  flow  of  P.L.  480  food 
to  Cambodia.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least 
$73  million  more  of  P.L.  480  will  be  needed 
for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 

We  fully  realize  and  appreciate  the  nat- 
ural questions  which  arise  in  your  minds  and 
those  of  the  American  people  regarding  the 
need  for  such  assistance  to  Cambodia  at  a 
time  of  economic  difficulty  in  the  United 
States  itself.  However,  Cambodia  cannot  be 
viewed  as  an  isolated  spot  of  small  import 
to  the  United  States.  Rather,  it  must  be 
viewed  in  the  larger  context  of  Indochina, 
which  in  turn  affects  Southeast  Asia  and 
Asia  as  a  whole,  which,  again,  affects  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  is  not  to  exaggerate  to 
say  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  on  the 


U.S.  response  to  the  needs  of  embattled 
countries. 

Our  objective  in  Cambodia  is  to  see  an 
early  compromise  settlement  of  the  conflict. 
The  United  States  has  been  providing  assist- 
ance to  Cambodia  in  the  tradition  of  willing- 
ness to  help  those  who  are  willing  to  defend 
themselves.  Never  have  the  Khmer  requested 
troops  or  advisers;  only  the  wherewithal  to 
defend  themselves.  This  we  have  given  for 
almost  five  years,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  consider  providing  inadequate  re- 
sources to  a  country  that  has  depended  on 
us  so  heavily  for  so  long  in  its  own  struggle 
for  survival. 

The  Cambodian  Government  since  the 
time  of  the  Paris  accords  on  Viet-Nam,  which 
called  for  the  removal  of  all  foreign  troops 
and  noninterference  in  Cambodian  affairs, 
has  again  and  again  offered  to  enter  into 
discussions  with  its  opponents  without  any 
preconditions.  The  last  such  offer  was  made 
immediately  following  last  year's  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  calling  for  nego- 
tiations. The  government  in  Phnom  Penh 
welcomed  this  resolution,  which  we  also 
strongly  supported,  and  invited  Secretary 
General  Waldheim  to  visit  Phnom  Penh.  To 
date,  all  efforts  by  the  Government  of  Cam- 
bodia to  achieve  negotiated  settlement  have 
been  rebuffed.  The  United  States  has  sup- 
ported these  peace  efforts  publicly  and  in 
bilateral  efforts,  also  to  no  avail.  We  would 
hope,  however,  that  the  opponents  of  the 
present  government  will  be  brought  to  nego- 
tiate once  they  realize  that  they  are  unable 
to  win  a  military  victory.  This  realization, 
however,  will  not  come  if  the  Cambodian 
Government  lacks  adequate  U.S.  military 
and  economic  assistance.  As  Prince  Sihanouk 
himself  has  stated,  why  should  he  negotiate 
if  the  U.S.  Congress  is  not  going  to  give 
sufficient  aid  to  the  Cambodian  Government? 
I  note  this  remark  of  Prince  Sihanouk's  not 
to  irritate  you,  but  as  an  illustration  of  the 
effect  of  U.S.  aid,  or  lack  thereof,  on  the 
prospects  for  peace  through  negotiation  and 
compromise  in  Cambodia  and  elsewhere. 
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In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  stress  once  again 
the  extreme  urgency  of  Cambodia's  needs 
for  sufficient  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance. Only  through  this  can  that  nation  sur- 
vive, can  the  Khmer  Communists  be  con- 
vinced that  military  victory  is  impossible, 
and  can  a  compromise  solution  through  nego- 
tiation be  reached. 


Department  Discusses  Food  Aid 
and  World  Food  Security 

Following  is  a  statement  by  Thomas  O. 
Enders,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic 
and  Business  Affairs,  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on 
February  18.x 

It  is  apparent  that  the  task  of  achieving 
world  food  security  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
century  will  be  both  more  complex  and  more 
compelling  than  heretofore. 

Up  until  two  years  ago  the  world  had  sub- 
stantial food  reserves,  nearly  all  of  it  held 
in  North  America.  Now  we  are  down  to  pipe- 
line levels,  having  adjusted  to  two  successive 
annual  shortfalls  in  availabilities  first  by 
drawing  down  stocks,  then  by  significant 
cutbacks  in  consumption  in  this  country 
(through  livestock  liquidation)  and  in  a  few 
developing  countries.  At  present  there  is  no 
more  scope  for  adjustment  without  severe 
hardship. 

Current  projections  suggest  that  a  small 
statistical  surplus  in  world  grain  supply  and 
demand  is  probable  this  year.  But  even  if 
realized,  the  resulting  increase  in  stocks 
would  leave  the  world  vulnerable  to  a  new 
grain  shortfall. 

Projected  requirements  for  the  medium 
and  long  term  are  disquieting.  To  meet  de- 
mand generated  by  growing  population  and 
economic  growth,   the  World  Food  Confer- 
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ence  estimated,  total  food  production  will 
have  to  continue  to  grow  over  the  next  25 
years  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  21/2  per- 
cent. While  physically  possible,  sustained 
production  growth  at  this  level  will  require 
an  extraordinary  effort  in  every  country  to 
improve  yields  and  bring  new  land  into  culti- 
vation. It  will  require  a  particular  achieve- 
ment in  developing  countries,  in  which  food 
production  is  projected — even  at  the  current 
historically  high  annual  rate  of  increase  of 
2V2  percent — to  lag  well  behind  demand, 
which  will  increase  at  31/2  percent,  widening 
the  gap  in  LDC  [less  developed  countries] 
food  requirements  from  25  million  tons  at 
present  to  as  much  as  85  million  tons  in  1985. 
Such  a  gap  is  far  more  than  the  developing 
countries  could  conceivably  purchase  com- 
mercially and  far  more  than  donors  could 
conceivably  provide  in  food  aid. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the 
meaning  of  these  projections,  with  some 
arguing  that  the  world  is  heading  for  a 
Malthusian  disaster,  others  that  we  can  now 
as  in  the  past  rely  upon  technological 
changes,  the  stimulus  to  agricultural  change 
of  higher  relative  prices  for  food,  and  efforts 
to  dampen  population  growth.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  know  now  which  of  these  competing 
forecasts  is  closer  to  the  truth,  for  the  out- 
come depends  essentially  on  the  actions 
which  this  country  and  others  now  take. 
But  this  much  is  clear:  The  penalty  for  cal- 
culating wrong  and  doing  too  little  to  ac- 
celerate world  agricultural  production  will 
be  devastatingly  harsh,  far  harsher  than 
the  cost  of  doing  too  much. 

At  Rome  in  November,  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger laid  out  a  three-point  strategy  for  food 
security,  which,  in  its  essentials,  the  World 
Food  Conference  adopted.  This  strategy  calls 
for: 

First,  accelerated  production  in  both  de- 
veloped and  developing  countries.  In  the 
short  and  medium  term,  the  major  producing 
countries  like  the  United  States  can  and 
should  expand  output  to  meet  shortfalls  in 
the  developing  world.   But  over  time   they 
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should  not  be  expected  to  cover  the  projected 
gap  in  LDC  needs;  to  do  so  would  require 
enormous  investment,  the  preemptive  use  of 
scarce  land  and  water,  and  multibillion-dollar 
financing  of  food  transfers.  Rather,  the  focus 
must  be  on  raising  production  within  the 
LDC's  themselves.  In  many  cases  this  will 
require  a  revolution  in  farm  policy  so  that 
agriculture  can  have  priority  access  to  scarce 
resources  and  so  that  farmers  have  adequate 
incentives  to  produce.  It  will  also  require 
large-scale  agricultural  assistance — for  re- 
search, for  infrastructure,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  credit  and  distribution  systems,  for 
such  direct  inputs  as  fertilizer  and  machin- 
ery. 

Action  to  meet  these  requirements  is 
underway.  AID  [Agency  for  International 
Development]  fiscal  year  1975  agricultural 
assistance  programs  will  total  $676  million, 
up  $391  million  from  the  previous  year.  For 
fiscal  year  1976  we  will  propose  $680  million. 
At  our  proposal  the  IBRD,  FAO,  and  UNDP 
|  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development;  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation; U.N.  Development  Program]  have 
created  a  new  Consultative  Group  on  Food 
Production  and  Investment  with  the  purpose 
of  laying  out  a  detailed  strategy  for  LDC 
agricultural  development.  The  Consultative 
Group  will  evolve  a  process  of  country  exam- 
inations so  that  needed  farm  policy  changes 
can  be  discussed  in  relation  to  agricultural 
assistance  inputs.  In  order  to  be  sure  that 
the  necessary  supplies  of  the  key  input  of 
fertilizer  are  available  over  the  next  25 
years,  we  will  shortly  propose  a  far-ranging 
world  fertilizer  policy.  And  we  are  concert- 
ing with  other  major  producing  countries  to 
make  sure  that  our  productive  capacity  is 
used  to  the  fullest. 

Second,  development  of  an  international 
system  of  nationally  held  reserves.  President 
Ford  in  his  speech  before  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  last  fall,  two  months  before  the 
World  Food  Conference,  committed  the 
United  States  to  join  in  a  worldwide  effort  to 
negotiate,    establish,    and    maintain   such    a 


system.  Secretary  Kissinger  spelled  out  its 
basic  elements  at  Rome. 

An  international  grains  reserve  system 
would  insure  all  participants,  developed 
countries  as  well  as  developing,  against  an 
interruption  in  the  physical  supply  of  grain, 
against  the  financial  burden  of  procurement 
in  times  of  shortage,  and  against  the  need 
to  make  sharp  adjustments  in  consumption, 
as  the  United  States  did  this  past  year.  It 
would  also  assure  that  the  physical  quanti- 
ties of  food  required  for  food  aid  are  actually 
in  place  and  available  at  reasonable  prices. 
In  this  sense  a  reserves  agreement  might 
give  priority  claim  to  withdrawals  for  food 
aid  or  emergency  relief. 

The  United  States  has  taken  the  initiative 
in  carrying  out  the  effort  to  bring  together 
major  importers  and  exporters  to  examine 
this  problem.  I  have  in  fact  just  returned 
from  a  meeting  held  in  London  last  week  in 
which  the  first  step  was  taken  toward  reach- 
ing a  consensus  on  the  framework  for  nego- 
tiating on  reserves  and  on  its  relationship  to 
the  multilateral  trade  negotiations.  Much 
work  lies  ahead,  but  the  effort  is  now  under- 
way. 

Third,  expanded  food  aid.  For  much  of 
this  decade,  while  efforts  to  accelerate  LDC 
agricultural  production  get  underway,  food 
aid  will  continue  to  be  an  essential  element 
in  covering  the  gap  in  developing  country 
food  needs.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  World 
Food  Conference  resolution  calling  for  an 
annual  commitment  of  10  million  tons  of 
food  aid  for  three  years.  Present  interna- 
tional commitments  are  about  5  million  tons 
annually,  including  obligations  under  the 
Food  Aid  Convention  of  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  and  to  the  World  Food 
Program.  We  support  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference target. 

It  is  clear  that  achievement  of  this  target 
is  the  responsibility  not  just  of  the  major 
food-producing  countries  but  of  all  countries 
with  a  high  standard  of  living  or  substantial 
liquid  funds. 

As  for  the  United  States,  it  is  our  inten- 
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tion  to  sustain  food  aid  at  a  high  level.  In 
the  last  two  years,  the  fact  that  P.L.  480  is, 
under  the  terms  of  the  act,  a  residual  [after 
domestic  requirements,  adequate  carryover 
stocks,  and  anticipated  commercial  exports] 
has  led  to  major  distortions.  In  fiscal  year 
1974  the  overall  total  was  low,  and  the 
country  distributions  thus  skewed  to  reflect 
the  urgent  requirements  of  a  few  nations  at 
war.  This  year  the  same  residuality  calculus 
led  to  delays,  although  the  final  totals  more 
closely  approximate  an  optimum  program. 

In  looking  to  the  future  of  P.L.  480  we 
have  to  find  some  way  to  moderate  this  basic 
problem  of  the  past  two  years — that  food 
aid  is  most  needed  but  least  available  when 
world  grain  supplies  are  tight  and  prices 
high. 

The  amendment  to  section  401  proposed 
by  the  Administration  and  Senator  Humph- 
rey would  make  food  aid  less  of  a  residual 
than  is  now  the  case.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  could  determine  that  some  part 
of  exportable  supply  (including  that  needed 
to  meet  commercial  demands)  should  be  used 
to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  P.L.  480 
act. 

Critics  of  this  proposal  say  that  its  adop- 
tion would  expose  us  to  a  higher  risk  of 
export  controls  in  a  short  supply  situation, 
with  P.L.  480  no  longer  there  as  an  adjust- 
able balancing  item.  But  that  risk  should  not 
be  exaggerated,  nor  should  it  be  absolutely 
determining.  We  cannot  be  serious  about 
feeding  hungry  and  needy  people  if  we  are 
ready  to  abandon  or  cut  back  our  program 
when  demand  is  high. 

Amendment  of  section  401  is  the  most 
important  change  required  to  adapt  P.L.  480 
to  the  needs  of  this  decade.  But  P.L.  480 
will  not  serve  its  purpose  unless  it  is  funded 
at  a  consistently  high  level  so  as  to  provide 
a  substantial,  sustained  commodity  flow,  at 
least  in  the  coming  years.  That  is  the  inten- 
tion of  this  Administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add  a  word  about 
the  controversy  between  "political"  and 
"humanitarian"  uses  of  food  aid. 

Few  would  argue  that  our  programs  are 
designed  to  achieve  both  ends.  All  the  coun- 


tries we  assist  with  P.L.  480  are  developing; 
all  are  relatively  poor;  all  have  deficient 
dietary  standards;  many  are  threatened  with 
disaster,  either  natural  or  through  war;  all 
have  major  food  needs. 

The  question,  then,  is  not  whether  to 
choose  between  Korea  and  Pakistan,  between 
Viet-Nam  and  Cambodia,  between  Chile  and 
India.  The  question  is  how  to  find  a  basis  on 
which  our  national  interests  can  be  served 
in  each  country.  As  we  have  seen  this  year, 
that  requires  a  larger  program,  and  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  budgeted  at  $1.47  billion  com- 
modity costs. 

However,  food  aid,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  only 
part  of  food  security;  in  the  long  run  it  is 
the  less  important  part.  In  creating  a  regime 
of  food  security  in  the  developing  world — 
through  accelerated  production,  creation  of 
reserves,  as  well  as  food  aid — our  political 
and  humanitarian  interests  converge.  Food 
security  must  be  one  of  the  fundamental 
objectives  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  pol- 
icy in  this  decade. 
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Detente.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
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1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


March    17,    1975 
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1973.   TIAS  7664. 

Terminated:  February  26,  1975,  except  for  para- 
graph 3,  which  remains  in  force  until  April  1, 
1975. 


Editor's  Note 

The  Schedule  of  International  Conferences, 
which  is  published  quarterly  by  the  Office  of 
International  Conferences,  will  no  longer  ap- 
pear in  the  Bulletin.  Interested  individuals 
and  organizations  may  arrange  to  receive  the 
list  on  a  regular  basis.  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to:  Director,  Office  of  International 
Conferences,  Department  of  State,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20520. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Media  Services,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  provides  the  public  and 
interested  agencies  of  the  government 
with  information  on  developments  in 
the  field  of  U.S.  foreign  relations  and 
on  the  work  of  the  Department  and 
the  Foreign  Service. 
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press  releases  on  foreign  policy,  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements,  addresses, 
and  news  conferences  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  functions 
of  the  Department.  Information  is 
included  concerning  treaties  and  inter- 
national agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  or  may  become  a 
party  and  on  treaties  of  general  inter- 
national  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department  of 
State,  United  Nations  documents,  and 
legislative  material  in  the  field  of 
international  relations  are  also  listed. 


The  United  States  and  Latin  America:  The  New  Opportunity 


Address  by  Secretary  Kissinger 


The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
has  one  overriding  goal :  to  help  shape  a 
new  structure  of  international  relations 
which  promotes  cooperation  rather  than 
force ;  negotiation  rather  than  confrontation ; 
and  the  positive  aspirations  of  peoples  rather 
than  the  accumulation  of  arms  by  nations. 

Our  relations  with  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere are  central  to  this  enterprise.  The 
United  States  and  Latin  America  were  born 
out  of  the  struggle  against  tyranny.  Our 
peoples  are  bound  not  only  by  geography 
but  by  the  common  heritage  of  Western  civili- 
zation. We  share  a  history  of  mutual  sup- 
port in  times  of  trouble  and  the  promise  of 
a  new  world  of  justice,  peace,  freedom,  and 
prosperity.  With  courage  and  imagination 
we  now  have  the  opportunity  to  make  inter- 
American  cooperation  a  pillar  of  the  global 
community  which  our  era  demands. 

The  discovery  of  America,  more  than  any 
other  single  event,  ended  the  Middle  Ages 
and  revolutionized  the  thought  of  mankind. 
It  drew  man  beyond  what  had  come  to  seem 
unchangeable  to  a  new  beginning,  an  escape 
from  the  burdens  of  the  past  and  from  his- 
tory itself. 

A  Brazilian  epic  poem  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury described  the  lure  that  beckoned  the 
Americas  onward: 

To  open  new  paths  never  trod,  never  known 

To   push   on   despite   obstacles    through    every   zone 

With  the  shield  of  one  ocean  at  our  backs 
and  the   dream   of  another   one   before   us, 


1  Made  at  Houston,  Tex.,  on  Mar.  1  before  a 
luncheon  sponsored  by  service  clubs  and  civic  orga- 
nizations (text  from  press  release  108). 


hope  was  always  just  a  little  farther  along 
the  river,  over  the  mountains,  across  the 
plains  and  jungles.  In  the  Old  World  a  fron- 
tier was  a  limit;  in  the  New  World  it  was 
an  opportunity. 

Today's  frontiers  are  not  geographical, 
but  frontiers  of  human  need  and  creativity. 
To  conquer  them  is  even  more  important 
than  the  adventures  that  shaped  our  past. 

At  the  heart  of  our  contemporary  chal- 
lenge is  a  new  interdependence,  both  hemi- 
spheric and  global.  Until  recently,  Western 
Hemisphere  economic  relationships  were 
largely  based  on  the  exchange  of  raw  materi- 
als from  Latin  America  for  finished  goods 
from  the  United  States.  Today's  interde- 
pendence reflects  a  different  balance.  The 
internationalization  of  production  combines 
technology,  labor,  and  capital  across  na- 
tional boundaries. 

As  a  result,  the  Latin  American  countries 
now  need  access  to  the  U.S.  market  to  sell 
their  manufactured  goods  as  well  as  their 
traditional  exports.  And  Latin  America's 
markets  are  becoming  as  important  to  our 
own  continued  growth  as  its  raw  materials — 
as  indicated  by  our  trade  surplus  last  year 
of  $1.2  billion. 

As  interdependence  has  grown  within  the 
hemisphere,  so  have  the  hemisphere's  links 
to  other  parts  of  the  world.  Latin  America 
has  developed  important  trading  relation- 
ships with  other  industrial  nations  and  has 
come  to  share  certain  political  perspectives 
with  the  Third  World.  The  United  States 
prizes  its  traditional  alliances  with  the  in- 
dustrialized democracies  and  maintains  im- 
portant political  and  economic  relationships 
with  many  less  developed  nations  around  the 
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world.  Our  generation  has  had  to  learn  that 
peace  is  indivisible;  that  our  national  well- 
being  is  intimately  tied  to  the  well-being  of 
the  rest  of  the  globe. 

The  awareness  of  past  achievement  and 
faith  in  common  purposes  led  the  United 
States  in  1973  to  begin  a  new  dialogue  with 
Latin  America.  We  had  three  objectives: 

— To  promote  with  our  friends  a  new  spirit 
of  communication  tempered  by  realism,  ele- 
vated by  hope,  and  free  of  distrust,  despair, 
or  resentment; 

— To  find  new  ways  to  combine  our  efforts 
in  the  political,  economic,  and  social  devel- 
opment of  the  hemisphere ;  and 

— To  recognize  that  the  global  dialogue 
between  the  developed  and  less  developed 
nations  requires  answers  that  will  be  difficult 
to  find  anywhere  if  we  do  not  find  them  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

For  this  hemisphere  to  which  men  fled 
to  escape  from  injustice  has  a  special  ob- 
ligation to  demonstrate  that  progress  can 
go  hand  in  hand  with  respect  for  human 
dignity,  that  cooperation  among  nations  is 
consistent  with  respect  for  national  sover- 
eignty, that  the  most  powerful  political 
force  on  earth  is  the  voluntary  collabora- 
tion of  free  peoples. 

Any  relationship  as  long  and  complex  as 
ours  inevitably  is  haunted  by  the  bitterness 
and  suspicions  of  old  disputes.  We  must  put 
these  legacies  of  our  past  behind  us,  for 
a  dialogue  dominated  by  the  endless  refrain 
of  old  grievances  cannot  prosper. 

Despite  temporary  interruptions,  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  continue  the 
dialogue  in  a  spirit  of  friendship  and  con- 
ciliation. Next  month  I  will  make  my  first 
visit  to  South  America  as,  Secretary  of 
State.  Next  week  Assistant  Secretary  [for 
Inter-American  Affairs  William  D.]  Rogers 
will  visit  six  countries  in  the  region  for  pre- 
liminary talks. 

Let  me  now  outline  some  of  the  issues 
that  will  face  us  in  these  discussions.  They 
include,    first,    what   the    United    States    is 


prepared  to  contribute  to  Western  Hemi- 
sphere cooperation;  second,  what  we  ask 
of  Latin  America;  and  finally,  what  we  can 
do  together. 

What  We   Must  Ask   of  Ourselves 

President  Ford  has  asked  me  to  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  a  new  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Latin  America 
based  on  the  principles  of  nonintervention, 
the  sovereign  equality  of  nations,  and  mutual 
respect  among  partners.  Success  will  re- 
quire a  similar  desire  and  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  other  countries  of  the  hemisphere. 

These  principles  will  guide  the  U.S.  ap- 
proach to  major  issues  that  have  risen  be- 
tween us — the  status  of  the  Panama  Canal ; 
the  place  of  Cuba  in  the  hemisphere;  and 
the  various  strands  of  our  economic  rela- 
tions. 

The  Panama  Canal.  Since  its  opening,  the 
peoples  of  the  world  have  looked  on  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  as  an  important  lifeline  of  com- 
merce and  international  security.  It  is 
essential  that  the  canal  remain  open  to  the 
ships  of  all  nations  on  fair  terms. 

In  acquiring  the  rights  to  build  the  canal, 
the  United  States  was  granted  exclusive  con- 
trol— the  rights  which  it  would  possess  and 
exercise  "if  it  were  the  sovereign" — over 
a  10-mile-wide  strip  of  Panamanian  ter- 
ritory from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In 
the  Canal  Zone,  we  enforce  U.S.  laws,  op- 
erate commercial  enterprises,  and  control 
most  of  the  deepwater  port  facilities  that 
serve  Panama. 

Over  time,  the  nature  of  the  U.S.  presence 
has  come  to  be  viewed  by  the  people  of  Pan- 
ama— and,  indeed,  by  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
hemisphere — as  an  infringement  upon  their 
national  sovereignty  and  their  principal  re- 
source: their  country's  strategic  location. 

Clearly,  both  Panama  and  the  United 
States  have  vital  interests  in  the  canal.  The 
challenge  is  to  reconcile  the  security  needs 
of  the  United  States  with  Panama's  national 
honor  and  sovereignty.  Negotiations  on  this 
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problem  have  gone  on  intermittently  for  11 
years;  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  they  have 
moved  forward  rapidly.  We  now  believe  that 
an  agreement  on  terms  fair  to  all  is  pos- 
sible. 

We  have  made  progress  because  each  side 
has  recognized  the  essential  needs  and  con- 
straints of  the  other.  The  United  States  un- 
derstands that  a  treaty  negotiated  in  1903 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  1975.  We 
are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  reasonable 
for  Panama  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
its  territory  and  to  participate  in  the  op- 
eration and  defense  of  the  canal.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  modify  arrangements  which  conflict 
with  Panamanian  dignity  and  self-respect. 

In  turn  we  will  expect  Panama  to  under- 
stand our  perspective — that  the  efficient, 
fair,  and  secure  operation  of  the  canal  is 
a  vital  economic  and  security  interest  of 
the  United  States,  that  a  new  treaty  must 
provide  for  the  operation  and  defense  of 
the  canal  by  the  United  States  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time,  and  that  a  new  treaty 
must  protect  the  legitimate  interests  of  our 
citizens  and  property  in  Panama. 

A  new  treaty  based  on  these  principles 
will  make  the  United  States  and  Panama 
partners  in  the  operation  of  the  canal,  pro- 
tect the  essential  national  interests  of  both, 
and  provide  a  secure  arrangement  for  the 
long  term. 

Serious  problems  remain  to  be  resolved 
in  the  negotiation.  But  we  are  confident  that 
they  will  be  overcome  if  both  parties  con- 
tinue to  display  the  seriousness  and  mutual 
understanding  they  have  shown  so  far. 

The  Administration  has  been  consulting 
with  the  Congress  as  our  negotiations  have 
proceeded.  We  will  intensify  these  consul- 
tations and  discuss  in  detail  the  arrange- 
ments which  we  envisage.  A  new  treaty 
which  reflects  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  the  full  support  of  the  American 
people  will  be  a  concrete  and  significant  dem- 
onstration that  with  good  will  on  both  sides 
cooperative  solutions  to  the  problems  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  are  possible. 


Cuba.  In  January  1962  the  Organization 
of  American  States  determined  that  Cuba 
had  excluded  itself  from  participation  in  the 
inter-American  community  by  its  military 
ties  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  export  of 
revolution  in  the  hemisphere.  A  year  later 
the  United  States  imposed  its  own  sanctions. 
In  1964  the  member  nations  of  the  OAS 
agreed  collectively  under  the  Rio  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance  to  sever  diplomatic 
and  trade  relations  with  Cuba. 

More  than  a  decade  has  passed.  The  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  have  successfully 
resisted  pressure  and  subversion;  nations 
that  in  the  early  sixties  felt  most  threatened 
by  Cuban  revolutionary  violence  no  longer 
feel  the  menace  so  acutely.  This  situation 
has  generated  a  reconsideration  of  the  OAS 
sanctions  and  raised  questions  about  the 
future  of  our  own  bilateral  relations  with 
Cuba. 

Last  September  several  Latin  American 
countries  proposed  a  meeting  to  consider 
lifting  the  collective  sanctions.  We  agreed 
that  a  consideration  of  the  Cuban  issue  at 
a  meeting  in  Quito  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  Americas  was  appropriate.  We  deter- 
mined to  remain  completely  neutral  in  the 
debate  and  abstained  in  the  vote.  Our  guid- 
ing principle  then,  as  now,  was  to  prevent 
the  Cuba  issue  from  dividing  us  from  our 
hemispheric  neighbors. 

A  majority  voted  to  lift  the  collective 
sanctions.  But  the  Rio  Treaty  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote,  and  the  sanctions  thus  re- 
main formally  in  force.  The  United  States 
considers  itself  bound  by  the  collective  will 
as  a  matter  of  international  law,  and  so 
there  can  be  no  change  in  our  bilateral  re- 
lations with  Cuba  as  long  as  the  OAS  man- 
date remains  in  force. 

Since  the  Quito  meeting,  however,  several 
Latin  American  countries  have  announced 
that  they  are  prepared  to  resume  trade  with 
Cuba.  Also  since  the  meeting  at  Quito,  all 
the  OAS  nations  have  tentatively  agreed  that 
the  Rio  Treaty  should  be  amended  to  per- 
mit the  lifting  of  sanctions  by  a  majority 
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vote.  Several  of  my  Latin  American  col- 
leagues have  suggested  that  this  agreement 
in  principle  might  be  applied  to  the  existing 
Cuba  sanctions.  I  will  be  consulting  with 
them  with  respect  to  this  initiative  during 
my  trip  to  South  America  with  the  attitude 
of  finding  a  generally  acceptable  solution. 

If  the  OAS  sanctions  are  eventually  re- 
pealed, the  United  States  will  consider 
changes  in  its  bilateral  relations  with  Cuba 
and  in  its  regulations.  Our  decision  will  be 
based  on  what  we  consider  to  be  in  our  own 
best  interests  and  will  be  heavily  influenced 
by  the  external  policies  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment. 

We  see  no  virtue  in  perpetual  antago- 
nism between  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 
Our  concerns  relate  above  all  to  Cuba's  ex- 
ternal policies  and  military  relationships 
with  countries  outside  the  hemisphere.  We 
have  taken  some  symbolic  steps  to  indicate 
that  we  are  prepared  to  move  in  a  new 
direction  if  Cuba  will.  Fundamental  change 
cannot  come,  however,  unless  Cuba  demon- 
strates a  readiness  to  assume  the  mutuality 
of  obligation  and  regard  upon  which  a  new 
relationship  must  be  founded. 

Economic  Relations.  Old  political  disputes 
must  not  distract  us  from  the  long-term 
challenge  of  the  hemisphere — the  common 
effort  to  improve  the  lives  of  our  peoples. 

The  expansion  of  trade  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  trading  equilibrium  are  vital 
to  economic  progress  and  development  in 
the  hemisphere.  As  Latin  American  econo- 
mies grow,  so  will  opportunities  for  mutual 
trade.  As  our  own  economy  grows,  we  will 
be  able  to  buy  more  semiprocessed  and  manu- 
factured goods  from  Latin  America. 

In  the  next  few  days  the  President  will 
take  the  first  step  to  implement  the  preference 
system  established  by  the  1974  Trade  Act. 
We  will  announce  the  list  of  products  on 
which  the  Administration  proposes  to  elim- 
inate all  import  tariffs  for  developing  coun- 
tries for  10  years.  Latin  America,  as  the 
most  advanced  developing  region  and  the 
one  nearest  the  U.S.  market,  will  be  in  the 
best  position  to  take  advantage  of  these 
preferences.  The  list  will  benefit  nearly  $1 


billion  worth  of  Latin  American  exports. 

Among  the  economic  issues  affecting  West- 
ern Hemisphere  relations  none  looms  larger 
than  the  transnational  corporation.  The 
transnational  corporation  has  a  demonstrated 
record  of  achievement  as  an  efficient — and 
indeed  indispensable — source  of  technology, 
management  skill,  and  capital  for  develop- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  the  transnational 
character  of  these  corporations  raises  com- 
plex problems  of  governmental  regulation 
and  has  aroused  concern  in  Latin  America 
over  the  relation  of  their  activities  to  do- 
mestic political  and  economic  priorities. 

Most  Latin  American  nations  take  the  posi- 
tion that  the  laws  of  the  host  country  are 
conclusive  and  that  a  foreign  investor  can- 
not appeal  to  his  own  government  for  pro- 
tection. The  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  insisted  on  espousing  the  cause 
of  U.S.  investors  when  they  are  treated  in 
a  way  which  violates  international  legal 
standards.  And  the  Congress  has  reflected 
this  view  in  such  acts  as  the  Hickenlooper 
and  Gonzalez  amendments  which  cut  off  aid 
in  the  event  of  nationalization  without  ade- 
quate and  timely  compensation. 

The  two  legal  positions  are  not  easily 
reconciled.  But  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  make  a  serious  effort  to  find  a  mu- 
tually acceptable  solution  which  does  not 
prejudice  the  principles  of  either  side.  A 
year  ago  in  Mexico  City,  at  our  initiative  an 
inter-American  working  group  was  set  up 
to  examine  the  problem. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  in  the  con- 
text of  this  endeavor: 

— To  work  out  a  new  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples to  govern  the  treatment  of  trans- 
national enterprises  and  the  transfer  of 
technology ; 

— To  develop  intergovernmental  mecha- 
nisms to  prevent  and  resolve  investment  dis- 
putes and  the  problems  between  governments 
that  arise  from  them ; 

— To  fashion  new  modes  of  cooperation  to 
deal  with  conflicts  of  laws  and  jurisdiction 
relating  to  transnational  corporations;  and 

— To  encourage  private  enterprise  to  make 
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its  vital  contributions  to  Latin  America  in 
forms  congenial  to  the  economic  and  political 
needs  of  the  host  countries. 

We  have  in  the  past  made  significant 
progress  in  these  areas  on  a  pragmatic  case- 
by-case  basis.  We  should  now  seek  more  gen- 
eral agreement  as  part  of  the  new  dialogue. 
The  working  group,  which  was  interrupted 
by  the  postponement  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
meeting,  should  resume  its  important  work. 
A  mutually  acceptable  solution  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  removing  trade  and  in- 
vestment conflicts  from  U.S.  decisions  re- 
specting aid  relationships  with  the  host  coun- 
tries. 

This  is  important  because  Latin  American 
sensitivity  to  the  exercise  of  economic  lever- 
age has  been  finely  honed  by  history.  Ex- 
perience has  also  demonstrated  that  auto- 
matic sanctions — including  the  1974  Trade 
Act's  denial  of  preferences  to  such  OPEC 
[Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries] countries  as  Ecuador  and  Venezuela, 
which  did  not  join  the  oil  embargo — are 
almost  always  harmful.  Automatic  sanctions 
allow  no  tactical  flexibility.  They  present 
other  governments  with  a  public  ultimatum ; 
by  seeming  to  challenge  the  recipient's  sov- 
ereignty, they  harden  positions,  encumber 
diplomacy,  and  poison  the  entire  relationship. 

The  Administration  supports  the  purpose 
of  the  various  bills  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Congress,  including  one  by 
your  own  Senator  [Lloyd  M.]  Bentsen,  to 
modify  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Act  which 
involve  Venezuela  and  Ecuador.  And  it  is 
prepared  to  seek  the  modification  of  legisla- 
tion requiring  the  automatic  cutoff  of  aid. 
But  as  a  matter  of  political  reality,  a  great 
deal  will  depend  on  our  ability  to  work 
with  the  nations  of  Latin  America  on  new 
approaches  which  give  practical  assurance 
of  fair  treatment.  They  must  recognize 
that  congressional  sanctions  stem  from  per- 
ceived injuries  to  legitimate  interests. 

As  part  of  the  new  dialogue,  the  Adminis- 
tration is  prepared  to  develop  new  principles 
and  practices  which  may  commend  them- 
selves to  Congress  as  a  better  remedy  than 
automatic  sanctions. 


What  Latin  America   Can   Do 

What  do  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
Latin  America? 

In  the  past  decade,  progress  in  science, 
industry,  agriculture,  and  education  has  done 
much  to  transform  the  continent.  Economic 
growth  has  been  steady  and  sometimes  spec- 
tacular. Political  institutions  have  adapted 
to  new  social  conditions  and  national  tra- 
ditions. A  new  sense  of  Latin  American 
unity  has  promoted  an  awareness  of  common 
problems  and  opportunities. 

We  welcome  the  strength  and  self-con- 
fidence that  this  evolution  implies.  We  have 
seen  new  leadership  in  Latin  America  and 
new  Latin  American  leadership  in  the  inter- 
national arena.  Panamanian  and  Peruvian 
soldiers  serve  with  the  U.N.  peacekeeping 
forces  in  the  Middle  East.  Last  December 
the  Andean  countries,  following  a  Peruvian 
initiative,  pledged  themselves  to  limit  the 
acquisition  of  offensive  weapons — an  initia- 
tive we  support  and  encourage.  Venezuela  has 
taken  the  lead  in  stimulating  regional  cooper- 
ation by  offering  oil  revenues  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  (IDB)  and  the 
Central  American  Bank  for  Economic  In- 
tegration. Working  with  Bolivia,  Paraguay, 
and  Uruguay,  Argentina  and  Brazil  are 
pooling  their  technology  and  resources  to 
harness  the  vast  potential  of  the  River  Plate 
Basin. 

However,  with  these  welcome  initiatives 
have  come  other  less  hopeful  trends.  The 
United  States  is  concerned  by  the  growing 
tendency  of  some  Latin  American  countries 
to  participate  in  tactics  of  confrontation  be- 
tween the  developing  and  developed  worlds. 
We  accept  nonalignment  as  a  necessary, 
largely  positive  force.  We  believe  that  the  de- 
veloped nations — and  particularly  the  United 
States  as  the  most  powerful  industrial  coun- 
try— have  a  special  obligation  to  be  sensitive 
both  to  the  legacy  of  history  and  to  the  im- 
peratives of  change. 

It  is  therefore  ironic  that  some  nations 
seek  to  exact  by  confrontation  what  can  only 
be  gained  through  cooperation  and  that 
countries  which  once  chose  nonalignment  to 
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protect  themselves  from  blocs  are  now  tend- 
ing to  form  a  rigid  bloc  of  their  own.  In 
doing  so  they  obstruct  the  association  with 
the  industrialized  nations  on  which  their 
own  economic  and  social  progress  ultimate- 
ly depends.  Such  tactics  are  particularly 
inappropriate  for  the  Western  Hemisphere 
where  they  threaten  to  repudiate  a  long  tra- 
dition of  cooperative  relations  with  the 
United  States  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
United  States  has  dedicated  itself  to  com- 
mon progress. 

As  the  most  developed  part  of  the  Third 
World,  Latin  American  nations  will  in- 
creasingly play  roles  in  both  the  industrial- 
ized and  developing  sectors  of  the  globe. 
They  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  foster 
the  mutual  accommodation  of  these  groups 
globally. 

To  do  so  there  is  no  better  guidepost  than 
the  declaration  signed  by  all  Western  Hemi- 
sphere nations  in  Mexico  City  last  year :  2 

.  .  .  peace  and  progress,  in  order  to  be  solid  and 
enduring,  must  always  be  based  on  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others,  and  the  recognition  of  reciprocal 
responsibilities  and  obligations  among  developed 
and  developing  countries. 

The  temptation  to  blame  disappointments 
on  the  intrigues  and  excesses  of  foreigners 
is  as  old  as  nations  themselves.  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  perennially  tempted  to  define  its  inde- 
pendence and  unity  through  opposition  to 
the  United  States. 

The  Latin  American  postponement  of  the 
Buenos  Aires  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers, 
ostensibly  in  reaction  to  the  recent  U.S. 
Trade  Act,  is  a  case  in  point.  Some  Latin 
American  nations  chose  to  read  into  this 
legislation  a  coercive  intent  which  did  not 
exist  and  asked  for  immediate  remedies  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  our  constitutional  proc- 
esses to  provide.  As  a  result,  the  next  step 
in  the  new  dialogue  was  delayed  just  when  it 
was  most  needed.  The  nations  of  America 
face  too  many  challenges  to  permit  their 
energies  to  be  expended  in  such  fruitless  and 
artificial  confrontations. 


2  For  a  statement  by  Secretary  Kissinger  made 
at  the  Conference  of  Tlatelolco  at  Mexico  City  on 
Feb.  21,  1974,  and  text  of  the  Declaration  of  Tlate- 
lolco issued  on  Feb.  24,  1974,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar. 
18,  1974,  p.  257. 


We  do  not  expect  agreement  with  all  our 
views  but  neither  can  we  accept  a  new  ver- 
sion of  paternalism  in  which  those  with 
obligations  have  no  rights  and  those  who 
claim  rights  accept  no  obligations.  The 
choice  for  the  United  States  is  not  between 
domination  and  indifference.  The  choice  for 
Latin  America  is  not  between  submission 
and  confrontation. 

Instead,  we  should  steer  between  those 
extremes  toward  a  new  equilibrium.  After 
decades  of  oscillating  between  moods  of  eu- 
phoria and  disillusionment,  between  charges 
of  hegemony  and  neglect,  it  is  time  for  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  to  learn 
to  work  together,  calmly  and  without  con- 
frontation, on  the  challenges  to  our  common 
civilization. 

The  United  States  does  not  seek  precise 
reciprocity.  We  recognize  our  special  obli- 
gations as  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  hemisphere.  But  experience 
teaches  that  international  problems  cannot 
be  resolved  by  any  one  country  acting  alone, 
or  by  any  group  of  nations  acting  as  an 
exclusive  bloc. 


What  We  Must  Do  Together 

With  a  new  attitude,  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  can  dedicate  themselves 
to  an  agenda  for  the  future.  In  the  coming 
months,  the  United  States  will  make  pro- 
posals for  such  an  agenda  and  present  it 
to  its  partners  in  various  forums  including 
the  meeting  of  the  OAS  General  Assembly 
this  spring. 

Today  I  shall  confine  myself  to  two  criti- 
cal areas :  hemispheric  development  and  food. 

Hemispheric  Development.  In  the  past  dec- 
ade, Latin  America's  overall  growth  rate  has 
exceeded  the  economic  targets  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  The  region  has  also  made 
greater  progress  than  any  other  developing 
area  toward  economic  integration.  The  Cen- 
tral American  Common  Market,  the  Carib- 
bean Common  Market,  the  Andean  Pact,  and 
the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association 
have  begun  to  translate  abstract  hopes  into 
realities.  Nevertheless,  Latin  America's  rel- 
ative share  of  global  trade  has  fallen.  And 
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economic  progress  has  been  unevenly  dis- 
tributed, both  within  and  among  countries. 

Some  Latin  American  countries  have  only 
recently  begun  the  process  of  development. 
As  with  poor  countries  everywhere,  they  re- 
quire large  amounts  of  concessional  as- 
sistance. The  United  States  will  continue  to 
contribute  its  share. 

The  Administration  will  ask  Congress  to 
replenish  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  both  conces- 
sional funds  and  ordinary  capital.  Assuming 
other  nations  in  the  hemisphere  are  willing 
to  do  their  share,  we  will  seek  a  U.S.  con- 
tribution as  large  as  the  last  replenishment, 
or  $1.8  billion. 

The  proposal  will  be  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  subcommittee 
whose  chairman  is  the  distinguished  Henry 
B.  Gonzalez  from  San  Antonio.  Coupled  with 
the  contribution  of  $755  million  from  12 
new  members — European  countries,  Japan, 
and  Israel — and  a  $500  million  trust  fund 
established  by  Venezuela,  these  fresh  re- 
sources to  the  IDB  will  give  a  major  new 
impetus  to  Western  Hemisphere  develop- 
ment. 

But  because  the  poorest  countries  must 
have  first  priority,  concessional  assistance 
is  available  only  in  limited  quantities  to  a 
new  and  growing  group  of  Latin  American 
countries  that  have  reached  an  intermediate 
stage  of  development.  They  have  a  diversi- 
fied industrial  sector,  a  significant  consumer 
class,  and  an  increasing  capacity  to  compete 
in  world  markets.  Their  need  for  foreign 
exchange  is  growing. 

Therefore  they  require  greater  access  to 
the  markets  of  the  developed  countries;  for 
exports  are  the  chief  source  of  their  external 
funds.  To  this  end,  the  Trade  Act  and  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  in  Geneva 
are  of  great  significance.  As  we  have  pledged 
in  our  new  dialogue,  we  will,  in  these  negotia- 
tions, work  in  close  collaboration  with  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

But  these  countries  also  need  investment 
capital.  Significant  amounts  of  capital  con- 
tinue to  flow  to  the  intermediate  countries 
from  the  U.S.  private  sector  through  invest- 
ment and   from   commercial   bank   lending. 


But  these  countries  could  also  benefit  sub- 
stantially from  improved  access  to  capital 
markets. 

While  the  U.S.  long-term  bond  capital 
market  is  the  world's  largest,  few  developing 
countries  have  been  able  to  borrow  success- 
fully in  it.  To  ease  this  problem,  the  United 
States  has  taken  the  initiative  for  a  study 
by  the  IMF  [International  Monetary  Fund] 
and  World  Bank  Development  Committee  of 
ways  to  promote  the  increased  use  of  capital 
markets  by  developing  countries.  These  will 
be  neither  aid  programs  nor  recycling  de- 
vices but  will  facilitate  independent  access 
to  such  markets.  The  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  explore  ways  in  which  it  can  be 
helpful  to  those  Latin  American  countries 
with  higher  levels  of  income  and  credit 
standing  to  move  toward  self-reliance. 

The  countries  of  Latin  America,  regard- 
less of  their  stage  of  development,  are  vul- 
nerable to  violent  swings  in  the  prices  of 
their  exports  of  raw  materials.  There  is  no 
more  critical  issue  of  economic  relations  in 
the  hemisphere  today  than  commodities 
policy. 

This  issue  has  been  extremely  divisive  in 
the  hemisphere,  partly  because  our  attitude 
has  been  ambiguous.  So  let  there  be  no  doubt 
about  our  views  any  longer.  We  strongly 
favor  a  world  trading  system  which  meets 
the  economic  needs  of  both  consumers  and 
producers.  Unilateral  producer  or  unilateral 
consumer  actions  must  not  determine  the 
equilibrium.  A  dialogue  between  them  on 
commodity  issues  is  therefore  essential.  A 
range  of  rich  possibilities  exists  that  can 
make  our  new  interdependence  a  vehicle  for 
more  rapid  and  more  equitable  global  de- 
velopment. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  consider  to- 
gether how  commodity  issues  should  be  re- 
solved. The  United  States  pledges  a  serious 
effort  to  find  a  constructive  solution  which 
does  justice  to  the  concerns  of  all  parties. 

Food.  Let  me  turn  now  to  a  subject  which 
must  command  our  cooperative  efforts — 
food,  man's  most  basic  need. 

Latin  America  matches  the  United  States 
as  a  potential  food-surplus  region.   Yet  over 
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the  past  15  years,  Latin  American  agricul- 
tural production  has  barely  kept  pace  with 
population.  In  an  area  rich  in  productive 
land,  malnutrition  is  rife.  Most  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  are  net  food  importers.  We 
believe  that  with  a  concerted  new  effort, 
agricultural  production  can  exceed  popula- 
tion growth,  adequate  nutrition  for  all  can 
be  achieved  in  this  century,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica can  become  a  major  food  exporter. 

The  immediate  need  is  to  improve  food 
production.  The  United  States  proposes  the 
establishment  of  a  hemisphere  agricultural 
consultative  group  under  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank.  Its  goal  should  be  to 
generate  annual  production  increases  in  the 
range  of  3i/>  to  4  percent,  to  be  achieved 
through: 

— New  investment  in  regional  and  na- 
tional agricultural  programs; 

— Integration  of  agricultural  research 
efforts  throughout  the  hemisphere ;  and 

— Adoption  of  improved  national  food  and 
nutrition  programs. 

The  consultative  group  should  also  recom- 
mend urgent  steps  to  reduce  the  waste  and 
spoilage  now  consuming  between  20  and  40 
percent  of  total  Latin  American  food  output. 

Agricultural  research  is  a  central  element 
in  attaining  adequate  nutrition  for  all.  But 
too  often  research  is  unrelated  to  local  needs 
and  efforts  elsewhere. 

To  make  research  more  adequately  serve 
local  needs,  we  will  assist  the  international 
research  centers  in  Mexico,  Colombia,  and 
Peru  to  extend  their  projects  and  programs 
to  other  countries  in  the  hemisphere  through 
closer  collaboration  with  national  research 
institutions. 

To  foster  better  exchange  of  agricultural 
research  information,  we  propose  that  a  new 
center  be  established  for  Latin  America  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  hemisphere  consulta- 
tive group  and  linked  to  the  science  informa- 
tion exchange  center  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution in  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  join  with 
other  countries  and  institutions  to  finance 
the  local  extension  efforts  of  the  interna- 


tional research  centers  and  the  information 
exchange  center. 

Finally,  we  propose  that  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America  jointly  establish  and 
finance  research  centers  in  nutrition  and 
food  technology;  that  a  new  generation  of 
Latin  American  agriculturalists  be  trained 
through  internships  and  research  in  these 
centers  as  well  as  in  government  and  private 
laboratories  and  institutions  in  both  con- 
tinents. 

The   Human   Dimension 

Our  immediate  economic,  political,  and 
technological  imperatives  must  not  lead  us 
to  neglect  the  human  foundations  of  our 
common  progress,  including  the  free  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  the  priceless  cultural 
heritage  we  share. 

The  discovery  of  America  rekindled  a  be- 
lief in  mankind's  perfectibility.  Our  strug- 
gles for  independence  were  among  the  first 
modern  assertions  of  the  fundamental  rights 
of  man.  No  part  of  the  globe  has  shown  a 
greater  commitment  to  democratic  princi- 
ples. The  free  flow  of  ideas  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  forces  for  both  liberty  and 
progess.  Drawing  on  this  resource,  can  we 
now  fashion  a  common  vision  of  the  future? 
What  will  life  in  the  Americas  be  like  in  the 
next  century?  The  scientists,  scholars,  and 
professionals  of  our  countries  should  be  ex- 
changing ideas  on  the  implications  of  cur- 
rent trends  in  such  areas  as  education, 
health,  and  social  change.  Our  governments 
should  stimulate  the  OAS  to  mobilize  the 
best  minds  and  institutions  of  the  hemi- 
sphere in  new  programs  to  define  our  com- 
mon future. 

Last  year  in  Mexico  City,  I  described  our 
objectives  in  this  hemisphere  as  follows: 

Our  common  impulse  ...  is  to  fulfill  the  promise 
of  America  as  the  continent  which  beckoned  men  to 
fulfill  what  was  best  in  them.  Our  common  reality 
is  the  recognition  of  our  diversity.  .  .  .  Our  common 
task  is  to  forge  our  historical  and  geographical  links 
into  shared  purpose  and  endeavor. 

The  United  States  continues  to  seek  a 
genuine  dialogue  with  its  neighbors  on  all 
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levels — multilaterally  and  bilaterally,  within 
or  outside  the  OAS,  with  subregional  groups 
or  individual  states. 

The  dream  of  hope  that  has  lifted  the 
Americas  for  almost  five  centuries  must  be 
revitalized  by  our  generation.  We  are  enter- 
ing another  new  world  as  strange  and  chal- 
lenging as  that  found  by  the  first  settlers  on 
America's  shores.  With  imagination,  we  can 
build  in  this  hemisphere  the  model  of  that 
larger  world  community  which  must  be  our 
ultimate  goal. 

As  Victor  Hugo  once  wrote,  "The  main 
highway  lies  open.  May  America  travel  it, 
and  the  world  will  follow." 


U.S. -Saudi  Arabian  Joint  Economic 
Commission  Meets  at  Washington 

Joint  Communique  1 

The  U.S.-Saudi  Arabian  Joint  Commission 
on  Economic  Cooperation,  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Joint  Statement  issued  by 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  and  Prince 
Fahd  on  June  8,  1974,  concluded  its  first 
session.  The  Joint  Commission  meetings, 
held  in  Washington  February  26-27,  1975, 
were  chaired  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
William  E.  Simon,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  side 
of  the  Commission.  The  Saudi  Arabian  Dele- 
gation was  led  by  Minister  Muhammad  Ibn 
Ali  Aba  al-Khail,  Minister  of  State  for  Finan- 
cial Affairs  and  National  Economy. 

High-level  officials  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ments of  Treasury,  State,  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  In- 
terior, and  Labor,  and  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation  also  participated  in  the 
talks.  Members  of  the  visiting  Saudi  Arabian 
Delegation  participating  in  the  discussion  in- 
cluded officials  from  the  Ministries  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Commerce  and  Industry,  Labor 
and  Social  Affairs,  Agriculture  and  Water, 
and  the  Central  Planning  Organization,  as 
well  as  high-level  Saudi  representatives  from 
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the  Supreme  Council  of  Higher  Education, 
the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  and  the  Institute  of 
Public  Administration. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  ex- 
changed views  on  the  development  of  U.S.- 
Saudi Arabian  economic  cooperation  since 
the  visit  of  Secretary  Simon  last  July  to 
Saudi  Arabia  for  preliminary  discussions  on 
economic  cooperation.  At  that  time,  the  Com- 
mission initiated  the  activities  of  its  four 
working  groups  on  Manpower  and  Education, 
Science  and  Technology,  Agriculture,  and  In- 
dustrialization. Each  of  the  joint  working 
groups  has  met  several  times  to  define  areas 
of  potential  economic  cooperation  and  a  num- 
ber of  U.S.  technical  experts  and  advisors 
have  visited  Saudi  Arabia  and  submitted  re- 
ports to  the  Saudi  Arabian  side  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  Joint  Commission  discussed 
further  means  of  facilitating  such  continued 
cooperation  through  the  Joint  Commission 
framework. 

In  this  regard  the  Commission  was  pleased 
to  note  the  signing  on  February  13,  1975,  of 
a  Technical  Cooperation  Agreement  (TCA) 
which  establishes  procedures  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  mutually-agreed  technical  and  advi- 
sory services  from  the  United  States  to  Saudi 
Arabia  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  The  TCA 
should  contribute  significantly  to  the  efficient 
channeling  of  American  technical  know-how 
to  the  Saudi  Arabian  national  economy. 

The  Commission  expressed  its  intention  to 
expand  the  Joint  Commission  Office  in  Ri- 
yadh. This  office  serves  as  the  principal  point 
of  coordination  in  Saudi  Arabia  for  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  mutually- 
agreed  projects  under  the  U.S.-Saudi 
Arabian  Technical  Cooperation  Agreement. 
The  U.S.  component  of  this  office,  to  be 
known  as  the  United  States  Representation 
to  the  Joint  Economic  Cooperation  Commis- 
sion Office,  plans  to  begin  operating  by  the 
middle  of  May  1975.  The  Saudi  delegation 
announced  that  it  would  also  be  adding  to 
the  staff  of  its  component  of  the  Riyadh 
Joint  Commission  Office  in  the  near  future. 
Arrangements  for  accommodating  these  two 
staffs  are  to  be  discussed  in  Riyadh  in  the 
coming  weeks. 
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The  Commission  noted  with  satisfaction 
the  signing  by  the  Co-Chairmen  of  an  OPIC 
[Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation] 
Investment  Guaranty  Agreement  between 
the  two  governments.  The  Agreement  should 
increase  and  broaden  the  interest  of  U.S. 
private  enterprise  in  participating  in  Saudi 
Arabian  economic  development. 

Industrialization  and  Trade 

The  Saudi  delegation  reaffirmed  its  inter- 
est in  acquiring  U.S.  technology  through 
U.S.  business  participation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  major  industrial  projects  in  both  the 
hydrocarbon  and  non-hydrocarbon  areas. 

The  Commission  agreed  on  the  desirability 
of  a  broadly-based  business  council  designed 
to  increase  business  cooperation  between  the 
two  countries  and  enhance  the  contribution 
of  U.S.  business  to  Saudi  Arabia's  industrial 
development.  In  view  of  the  important  role 
of  government  in  Saudi  Arabia's  develop- 
ment, concerned  Saudi  Arabian  Government 
elements  would  join  with  private  sector 
interests  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United 
States  as  members  of  the  Council.  The  Coun- 
cil would  identify  for  study  projects  which 
appear  feasible  for  joint  ventures,  note  and 
make  recommendations  on  financial,  fiscal, 
or  legal  considerations  bearing  on  coopera- 
tive efforts,  arrange  business  symposia  and 
visits  in  both  countries,  and  be  a  center  for 
disseminating  information  on  business  oppor- 
tunities in  both  countries. 

The  Saudi  Arabian  Government  will  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  organizing  a  group 
of  Saudi  businessmen  to  visit  the  United 
States  within  the  next  two  months  to  meet 
with  United  States  business  firms  and  groups. 
The  general  purpose  would  be  to  increase  the 
communications  between  the  two  private 
sectors.  More  specifically,  the  group  would 
discuss  various  industrial  proposals  and 
projects. 

The  Commission  noted  with  interest  that 
trade  relations  between  the  Kingdom  of 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United  States  have 
been  developing  at  an  accelerated  rate.  U.S. 
exports  to  Saudi  Arabia  nearly  doubled  in 
1971,  increased  by  40%  in  1973,  and  nearly 
doubled  again  in  1974,  to  $835  million.  Ex- 


pectations are  that  U.S.  exports  will  continue 
to  grow  progressively.  It  is  anticipated  that 
U.S.  exporters  will  play  a  significant  role  in 
supplying  equipment,  machinery,  technology 
and  services. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Saudi  Arabia  agreed  that  participation  in 
productive  ventures  in  each  other's  econo- 
mies should  be  mutually  beneficial.  They 
recognize  that  activities  of  this  type  in 
both  countries  would  require  close  consulta- 
tion to  assure  consistency  with  their  national 
policies  and  objectives.  Consequently,  they 
agreed  that  each  government  would  consult 
with  the  other  regarding  significant  under- 
takings of  this  type. 

The  Commission  agreed  on  the  desirability 
of  United  States  Government  technical  as- 
sistance in  developing  a  statistical  base  for 
development  in  Saudi  Arabia.  The  American 
side  stated  its  readiness  to  send  out  teams 
of  experts  in  a  number  of  principal  statisti- 
cal disciplines  to  assist  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Government  in  developing  an  effective  statis- 
tical capability. 

The  Commission  heard  reports  and  ex- 
changed views  on  the  current  status  of  a 
number  of  technical  cooperation  projects  in 
the  fields  of  vocational  training,  higher  edu- 
cation, agriculture,  water  utilization  and  land 
use,  science  and  technology  and  statistics.  A 
summary  of  these  follows : 

Vocational  Training 

The  Commission  noted  the  series  of  rec- 
ommendations by  the  American  vocational 
training  team  which  visited  Saudi  Arabia 
last  fall.  These  recommendations,  in  support 
of  the  implementation  of  Saudi  Arabia's 
five-year  plan  vocational  training  goals,  in- 
clude United  States  Government  advisory 
services  in  various  fields  of  manpower  de- 
velopment. 

Higher  Education 

It  was  agreed  at  the  Commission  meeting 
to  send  an  American  team  to  evaluate  the 
academic  and  administrative  structures  of 
the  Saudi  Arabian  University  system,  as  well 
as  the  relationship  of  universities  to  high- 
level  professional  and  technical  education. 
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A  second  action  area  to  be  explored  will 
involve  U.S.-Saudi  Arabian  cooperation  in 
the  following  areas:  broadened  student  and 
faculty  exchanges  between  the  two  coun- 
tries; joint  research  projects,  joint  degree 
programs;  the  establishment  of  junior  col- 
leges in  Saudi  Arabia;  and  the  training  of 
academic,  administrative,  and  technical  per- 
sonnel in  Saudi  universities. 

Agriculture,  Water  Resources  and 
Land  Use 

The  Commission  discussed  United  States 
Government  technical  services  for  joint  agri- 
cultural, water  and  land  projects.  Priority 
was  given  to  feasibility  studies  of  major 
agricultural  areas  in  Saudi  Arabia,  a  study 
of  the  Central  Research  Laboratory  and 
Agriculture  Training  Center  of  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Water,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  desalination  center  and  laboratory. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  four-man  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment team  would  go  to  Saudi  Arabia  for 
a  two-month  period  to  discuss  and  reach 
agreement  with  Saudi  Arabian  counterparts 
on  a  detailed  program  for  implementing  a 
feasibility  study  for  large  agricultural  areas, 
such  as  Wadi  Dawasir. 

The  Commission  also  approved  the  imme- 
diate departure  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  a  research 
management  team  to  plan  a  research  pro- 
gram and  determine  organizational  and  man- 
agement requirements  for  the  Central  Re- 
search Laboratory  and  Agricultural  Training 
Center. 

A  U.S.  Government  proposal  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  desalination  center  will  be 
sent  to  the  Saudi  Arabian  Government  in 
response  to  their  request. 

Projects  in  the  areas  of  land  management, 
water  utilization  and  a  national  data  bank 
would  be  implemented  under  the  Technical 
Cooperation  Agreement.  Further  discussions 
will  be  held  immediately  to  decide  on  the 
implementation  of  these  proposals. 

Science  and  Technology 

It  was  agreed  that  a  Saudi  Arabian  Na- 
tional Center  for  Science  and  Technology 
would    be    established    to    coordinate    the 
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growth  of  science  and  technology  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  to  support  and  fund  mutually- 
agreed  upon  program  areas  of  interest  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  It  was  further  agreed  that  an 
initial  United  States  Government  team  would 
be  sent  to  Saudi  Arabia  as  soon  as  possible  to 
advise  on  the  objectives  and  functions  of  the 
Saudi  National  Center.  Additional  U.S.  ex- 
pert teams  to  follow  will  work  with  Saudi 
Arabian  experts  to  define  the  precise  pro- 
grams for  the  other  agreed  project  areas. 

Other  Areas 

The  Saudi  delegation  requested  technical 
assistance  over  a  limited  period  of  time  to  its 
Government's  Department  of  Public  Works. 

The  U.S.  agreed  to  review  the  require- 
ments of  the  Saudi  Arabian  Public  Works 
Department  to  determine  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  technical  services  desired. 

Overall  Assessment 

The  Commission  expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  progress  to  date  and  considered  the 
discussions  at  its  first  meeting  a  major  step 
forward  in  the  constructive  development  of 
mutually  advantageous  economic  relations. 
With  a  view  to  keeping  close  track  of  the 
Commission's  efforts,  the  U.S.  side  decided 
to  establish  an  Action  Group.  The  U.S.  co- 
ordinator will  be  Gerald  L.  Parsky,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Department 
which  is  the  U.S.  coordinating  agency  for 
the  work  of  the  Commission.  The  Saudi  side 
will  consider  a  similar  arrangement. 

The  action  group  and  its  Saudi  counterpart 
will  be  charged  with  monitoring  progress 
being  made  on  a  regular  basis  so  as  to  insure 
that  program  goals  are  being  met  and  to 
review  and  implement  new  proposals  that 
may  be  agreed  upon.  The  Action  Group  on 
the  U.S.  side  will  consist  of  representatives 
from  the  Departments  of  Treasury  and 
State,  and  the  following  U.S.  action  agencies : 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Interior,  Labor  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  other  U.S. 
Government  agencies  as  may  become  appro- 
priate. Both  sides  agreed  to  consider  holding 
the  next  Joint  Commission  meeting  in  Ri- 
yadh, Saudi  Arabia,  in  October  1975. 
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Humanism  and   Pragmatism   in  Refugee  Problems  Today 


Address  by  Frank  L.  Kellogg 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs  1 


The  tragedy  is  that  positions  like  mine 
have  to  exist  at  all.  We've  gone  in  this  cen- 
tury from  "pax  Britannica"  through  a  war 
to  save  the  world  for  democracy,  the  League 
of  Nations,  a  second  world  war  and  its 
Atlantic  Charter,  establishment  of  the  United 
Nations,  adoption  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.  We  ought  to  be  seeing 
the  spread  of  just  and  humane  societies. 
What  we  have  is  oppression,  or  at  least 
denial  of  freedom,  in  the  totalitarian  coun- 
tries of  right  and  left,  conflict  in  Asia,  tribal 
violence  in  Africa,  Israelis  and  Arabs  in 
long  dispute  in  the  Middle  East,  and — just 
to  come  full  circle — Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants hard  at  it  in  Ireland,  and  Turks  and 
Greeks  once  again  contentious  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Our  J.  William  Fulbright — a  Rhodes 
Scholar  by  the  way — has  just  retired  after 
30  years  of  statesmanship  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
He  has  described  the  situation  as  well  as 
I've  heard  it — incidentally,  at  Westminster 
College  in  Missouri,  where  Winston  Churchill 
made  his  famous  Iron  Curtain  speech : 

It  is  one  of  the  perversities  of  human  nature  (Bill 
Fulbright  said)  that  people  have  a  far  greater 
capacity  for  enduring  disasters  than  for  preventing 
them,  even  when  the  danger  is  plain  and  imminent. 

Our  perversities,  then,  have  created  in  our 
time  what  some  already  have  begun  to  call 
the  century  of  the  refugee — not  a  20th  cen- 
tury of  human  rights  but  the  century  of  the 
homeless  and  the  persecuted.  I've  been  in  my 
present  post  more  than  four  years  now,  and 


1  Made  at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  England,  on  Feb.  25. 


during  that  period — despite  large  resettle- 
ment programs — we've  never  counted  around 
the  world  fewer  than  5  to  6  million  refugees 
at  any  one  time ;  it  has  gone  all  the  way  up 
to  18  million.  My  colleagues  who  have  given 
their  full  careers  to  this  work,  and  my  read- 
ing, tell  me  it  has  been  the  same  since  World 
War  II  and  before. 

Dr.  Kissinger,  in  his  first  speech  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  identified  as  the  ultimate  goal 
of  American  foreign  policy  a  world  which 
will  protect  the  right  of  every  man  to  free- 
dom and  dignity.  Philosophers  have  begun 
to  talk  about  not  four  but  five  basic  human 
rights — life,  justice,  political  freedom,  reli- 
gious freedom,  and  now  the  right  to  food.  One 
wonders  whether  there  may  not  soon  be  a 
sixth,  the  right  to  fossil  fuel  or  at  least  to 
energy.  The  point  is  that  as  life  on  our 
planet  becomes  more  complicated  and  our  re- 
sources less  plentiful,  instead  of  allowing  old 
animosities  to  continue  to  erupt  and  new  ones 
to  flare,  we  are  going  to  have  either  to  set 
the  course  of  history  again  toward  the  cause 
of  human  rights  or  ultimately  we  are  going 
to  face  the  inevitability  of  really  castastroph- 
ic  wars. 

Even  when  mankind  turns  in  this  right 
direction,  it  will  be  a  long  road.  For  the 
foreseeable  future  and  beyond,  as  I  view  it, 
we  are  going  to  have  masses  of  refugees  in 
any  case. 

Considering  the  state  of  the  world,  one  of 
the  most  unrealistic  assessments  at  the 
United  Nations  is  that  refugee  problems  are 
temporary  and  that  the  mandate  of  the  U.N. 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR) 
need  be  extended  only  five  years  at  a  time. 
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Positions  like  mine,  institutions  like  the 
UNHCR  and  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration  (ICEM),  in 
my  opinion  are  going  to  have  to  be  continued 
in  one  form  or  another  for  years  to  come; 
they  are  going  to  require  more,  not  less,  sup- 
port from  such  agencies  as  the  World  Health 
Organization  (WHO),  the  World  Food  Pro- 
gram (WFP),  the  U.N.  Children's  Fund 
(UNICEF),  the  U.N.  Development  Program 
(UNDP),  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  (ICRC),  and  the  others.  And  if 
their  programs  are  to  succeed,  they  are  going 
to  demand  continued  support  not  only  from 
countries  like  yours  and  mine  with  human- 
itarian traditions  but  from  those  of  the  new- 
rich  nations  not  hitherto  noted  for  com- 
passionate interest  in  the  dispossessed  in 
foreign  lands.  There  is  a  work  of  persuasion 
to  be  accomplished  here. 

Tradition   of  Humanitarian  ism 

We  are  having  our  economic  problems  in 
the  United  States  as  are  you  over  here.  Some 
in  my  country  are  beginning  to  ask  questions 
about  admission  of  refugees  in  a  time  of 
unemployment  and  about  the  amounts  of 
expenditures  overseas.  Let  me  say  at  the 
outset  I  am  entirely  confident  that,  come 
what  may,  we  Americans  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  contribute  our  share  in  commodities 
and  money,  to  defend  the  right  of  freedom 
of  movement,  to  exert  our  share  of  leader- 
ship in  international  humanitarian  affairs. 
From  what  I  know  of  my  country,  majority 
public  opinion  will  have  it  no  other  way. 

Let  me  talk  about  this  for  a  minute — at 
the  risk  of  seeming  to  belabor  the  obvious. 
We  have  been  a  nation  of  refugees  from  the 
beginning.  When  the  British  took  New  Am- 
sterdam from  the  Dutch  in  our  early  colo- 
nial times,  they  found  refugees  there  speak- 
ing 14  different  languages.  Not  long  after 
establishment  of  this  college,  when  religious 
persecution  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
brought  our  first  settlers  to  New  England — 
the  fact  that  they  promptly  began  to  perse- 
cute each  other  is  incidental — they  estab- 
lished a  legend  which  is  taught  to  every 
American  child :  that  the  refugee  Pilgrims 


and  the  Puritans  crossed  the  ocean  in  search 
of  the  freedom  they  could  find  only  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Consider  our  Revolution.  I  have  heard  the 
suggestion  that,  what  with  all  the  trouble- 
makers you  British  got  rid  of,  you  might 
well  celebrate  our  July  4  Independence  Day 
on  this  island  as  your  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Those  renegades  of  yours — our  Founding 
Fathers — had  practical  reasons  for  cutting 
the  umbilical  cord  to  King  George's  Eng- 
land, but  they  were  fired  also  by  ideology, 
the  ideas  which  found  expression  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  199  years 
ago  and  our  Bill  of  Rights.  Their  ideology 
had  its  roots,  of  course,  in  the  history  of 
this  island  and  the  philosophies  of  enlight- 
ened thinkers  of  that  era  over  here,  especially 
in  England,  France,  Germany.  So  they  were 
in  great  part  your  doing,  these  American 
notions  of  man's  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  From  the  beginning 
we  have  insisted  on  them  not  just  as  the 
rights  of  Americans  but  of  all  men.  Presi- 
dents have  made  this  point  repeatedly,  from 
Jefferson  through  Lincoln,  Wilson,  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  and  John  Kennedy,  into  the  pres- 
ent. Our  churches  teach  it,  most  of  them. 
Humanitarian  leaders  espouse  the  cause. 
Members  of  the  American  Congress  continue 
to  insist  on  it,  sometimes,  as  you  may  note 
currently,  to  the  jeopardy  of  our  diplomatic 
objectives  and  concepts  of  national  security — 
a  broad  problem  to  which  President  Ford 
is  giving  serious  attention. 

There  are  other  factors  in  this  public 
opinion  equation  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. There  are  our  immigrants — nearly 
50  million  refugees  and  others  over  the  years 
— who,  with  their  children  and  grandchil- 
dren, form  ethnic  blocs  alive  to  American 
tradition  and  very  prompt  and  forceful  to 
remind  the  government  of  its  humanitarian 
duty.  There  is  among  us,  I  sometimes  feel, 
a  little  of  a  sense  of  guilt  at  our  affluence 
in  the  face  of  human  suffering  abroad.  There 
seems  to  be  in  our  ethos  a  special  compassion 
for  the  overseas  dispossessed,  to  the  point 
that  some  Americans  complain  we  do  not 
apply  it  equally  to  our  underprivileged  at 
home. 
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Whatever  the  motivation  of  the  individual, 
Americans  do  open  their  purses  when  the 
voluntary  organizations  make  their  appeals 
for  refugee  assistance  funds,  and  they  do 
exert  pressure  for  government  intervention, 
financial  or  diplomatic,  when  refugee  situa- 
tions arise.  A  measure  of  magnitude  of  the 
result  is  that  our  Congress,  during  the  four 
years  of  my  own  service  alone,  has  provided 
well  over  $1.2  billion  for  refugee  programs — 
programs  which  have  helped  support,  re- 
patriate, or  resettle  about  4  million  persons 
a  year,  plus  nearly  10  million  Bengalis  in  the 
great  subcontinent  crisis  of  1971-72. 

I  hope  I  do  not  give  the  impression  I  over- 
look the  materialism  or  other  faults  of  our 
modern  society  nor  that  I  claim  for  my  coun- 
try any  monopoly  of  virtue  in  humanitarian 
matters.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  fires  burn 
as  bright  or  brighter  elsewhere.  I  recognize 
there  are  compassionate  people,  especially  in 
Western  and  Northern  Europe,  who  with 
their  governments  are  regularly  more  gener- 
ous than  we  to  refugees,  in  terms  of  popula- 
tion and  resources.  During  conferences  at 
Geneva  and  elsewhere,  I  am  privileged  to 
meet  international  leaders  in  humanitarian 
affairs,  and  I  note  they  come  from  diverse 
societies  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

If  I  dwell  on  my  country's  role  it  is  be- 
cause of  my  conviction  that  the  national  tra- 
dition I  have  discussed  is  of  overriding 
strength  and,  combined  with  our  wealth, 
size,  and  power,  will  keep  thrusting  us  into 
the  forefront  in  humanitarian  affairs.  I  dwell 
on  this  also  because,  as  I  construe  your  in- 
vitation, it  is  what  you  want  me  to  talk  about. 

Policies  and   Concepts   in   Refugee  Affairs 

What,  then,  of  U.S.  policies  and  concepts 
in  refugee  affairs — what  of  today's  prob- 
lems? 

Given  a  more  perfect  world  order,  the 
United  States  would  prefer  to  leave  refugee 
assistance  to  the  multinational  organizations 
and  the  voluntary  organizations,  paying  our 
fair  share  of  the  cost  along  the  way  and  pro- 
viding leadership  as  opportunity  occurs.  But 


realism  compels  me  to  predict  you  will  con- 
tinue to  see,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  a 
mix  of  U.S.  support  for  UNHCR,  ICEM,  and 
ICRC  with  unilateral  operations  such  as  our 
U.S.  Refugee  Program,  established  in  1952 
to  assist  escapees  from  Eastern  Europe. 

As  I  see  it  today,  it  would  be  politically 
impossible  for  us  to  phase  out  the  U.S.  Refu- 
gee Program.  We  are  watching  with  in- 
terest signs  of  modification  of  travel  re- 
strictions in  that  area,  notably  in  Poland, 
Romania,  Czechoslovakia.  But  until  there 
is  recognition  in  the  Communist  countries 
of  something  at  least  approaching  the  full 
right  of  freedom  of  movement,  I  doubt  U.S. 
domestic  public  opinion  will  stand  for  with- 
drawal of  our  support  of  their  refugees.  Nor 
will  the  aims  of  our  foreign  policy  permit  it; 
for  as  Secretary  Kissinger  has  made  clear, 
in  seeking  detente  we  have  no  intention  of 
abandoning  our  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
human  rights.  The  U.S.  Refugee  Program 
annually  is  helping  support  7,000  to  8,000 
persons  in  countries  of  first  asylum  and  as- 
sisting their  resettlement  in  third  countries; 
it  is  also  involved  in  the  Soviet  Jewish  pro- 
gram I'll  be  discussing  in  a  minute.  It  has 
been  with  us  for  23  years  and  will  be  with 
us,  I  expect,  for  quite  a  long  time  to  come. 

Those  of  you  familiar  with  the  American 
political  scene  recognize  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  mini-revolution  in  our  national 
legislature  and  in  relations  between  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  our  govern- 
ment. This  isn't  exactly  new  to  me,  for  it  has 
been  nearly  three  years  since  the  Congress 
took  the  bit  in  its  teeth  and  instructed  the 
Department  of  State — specifically  my  office 
— to  undertake  a  program  to  assist  Israel  in 
its  resettlement  of  Jews  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  was  a  political  act  reflecting 
public  opinion,  expressing  a  defense  of  the 
right  of  freedom  of  movement  but,  more 
basically,  humanitarian  support  for  Israel  it- 
self. We've  spent  more  than  $85  million 
since  1973  helping  Israel  develop  its  infra- 
structure for  reception  of  Soviet  immigrants 
— absorption  centers,  housing,  medical  train- 
ing   facilities — and    in    assistance,    scholar- 
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ships,  vocational  training,  care  and  main- 
tenance, and  the  like  for  individual  immi- 
grants. And  I  expect  we'll  be  spending  many 
millions  more  as  time  passes. 

It  is  a  program  which  has  seen  an  inter- 
esting development  presenting  a  challenge  to 
the  full  international  humanitarian  commu- 
nity. Some  Soviet  Jews  have  sought  emigra- 
tion to  countries  other  than  Israel,  notably 
my  own,  and  some,  having  reached  Israel, 
have  decided  to  move  from  there  to  the  West. 
This  has  resulted  in  concentrations  of  these 
migrants  in  Rome,  Brussels,  Paris,  West  Ber- 
lin. It  has  provoked  efforts  of  the  receiving 
countries  to  restrict  the  flow.  There  are  hu- 
manitarian problems  here,  problems  of  prin- 
ciple as  well  as  the  logistics  of  assistance, 
which  have  us  and  others  deeply  concerned 
and  which  are  going  to  have  to  be  solved. 

A  cardinal  conviction  of  U.S.  refugee  pol- 
icy supports  the  thesis  that  although  assis- 
tance to  refugees  is  necessary  in  emergency 
situations,  these  dole-type  programs  are  in 
fact  secondary.  It  is  central  in  these  situa- 
tions, beyond  shelter  and  simple  sustenance, 
to  secure  the  civil  rights  of  refugees  and, 
above  all,  to  work  toward  their  rapid  re- 
patriation or  resettlement.  Prince  Sadruddin 
Aga  Khan,  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees,  has  stressed  these  points  on  many 
occasions.  They  are  not  especially  new. 
Whether  instinctively  or  not,  the  Western  na- 
tions recognized  them  in  the  wake  of  World 
War  II.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  successful 
large-scale  efforts  in  those  years  to  repatriate 
or  resettle  literally  millions  of  displaced  per- 
sons, we  would  today  have  irredentist  prob- 
lems all  over  the  place,  in  Asia  as  well  as  in 
Europe.  The  lesson  has  been  applied  repeat- 
edly since  then — Hungary,  Algeria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  Sudan.  India  only  three  years 
ago  wisely  insisted  there  could  be  no  thought 
of  a  permanent  relief  program  for  her  flood 
of  refugees  from  what  had  been  East  Paki- 
stan; we  witnessed  their  dramatic  return 
to  Bangladesh. 

Contrast  this  with  what  has  happened 
elsewhere.  Where  you  have  longstanding  in- 
stitutionalized welfare  programs  without  re- 


patriation or  resettlement,  what  you  get  is 
a  spinoff  from  the  camps  of  hijacking  and 
terror — perpetuation  of  an  intolerable  threat 
to  peace. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  us  that 
something  of  the  kind  may  today  be  develop- 
ing in  Cyprus.  For  I  repeat,  it  is  basic  that 
continuing  refugee  situations,  if  allowed  to 
fester,  put  peace  in  jeopardy.  Unless  di- 
plomacy, unless  world  opinion,  can  be  brought 
to  focus  on  the  proposition  that  humani- 
tarianism  and  human  rights  should  be  central 
in  politics,  that  no  matter  how  deeply  their 
plight  is  involved  in  the  particular  strife, 
dispossessed  masses  of  refugees  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  pawns  in  disputes — unless 
we  can  bring  this  about,  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  turn  the  course  of  history 
around. 

To  accomplish  it  will  be  uphill  work.  It 
is  a  matter  of  attitudes  of  nations  and 
peoples,  of  the  marshaling  of  world  public 
opinion.  It  may  take  another  cataclysm  or 
two  to  set  us  firmly  on  the  track.  Meanwhile 
men  of  good  will  can  chip  away  at  the  chal- 
lenge. 

Accession   to   Refugee   Convention 

Let  me  conclude  by  discussing  briefly  an 
American  initiative  in  this  area,  an  effort 
to  bring  about  wider  acceptance  of  an  impor- 
tant human  rights  treaty — the  Convention 
and  Protocol  on  the  Status  of  Refugees. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  24  years  after  the 
convention  was  adopted  at  Geneva,  eight 
years  after  its  1967  protocol  was  opened  for 
signature,  there  still  are  more  than  70  mem- 
ber states  of  the  United  Nations  which  have 
not  acceded.  This  is  a  subject  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  to  the  attention  of  jurists 
and  lawyers  from  128  countries  at  the  World 
Peace  Through  Law  Conference  held  at  Abid- 
jan, Ivory  Coast,  in  August  of  1973.  The  mat- 
ter has  been  one  of  great  concern  to  the  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees;  Prince  Sad- 
ruddin last  summer  appealed  directly  to  73 
nonsignatory  countries  to  start  moving 
toward  accession. 
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In  Washington,  as  a  beginning,  we  have 
begun  to  approach  these  countries  through 
their  Chiefs  of  Mission,  urging  them  to  bring 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  their  govern- 
ments. I  have  talked  thus  far  with  the  Am- 
bassadors of  Japan,  Iran,  Venezuela,  Spain, 
India,  Sri  Lanka,  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  will  be  talking 
with  others ;  Mexico,  Indonesia,  Panama,  are 
on  my  initial  list  with  more  to  come.  It 
is  not  a  shotgun  plan.  We  are  concentrating 
first  on  nations  we  believe  will  be  most  re- 
ceptive and  on  Asia  and  Central  America 
because  accessions  are  spottiest  in  these 
areas. 

The  private  sector  World  Peace  Through 
Law  movement,  which  is  centered  in  Wash- 
ington and  has  influential  members  in  most 
of  the  nonsignatory  nations,  is  working  along 
similar  lines,  not  only  to  urge  governments 
to  accede  to  the  treaty  but  also  to  devise  even 
greater  legal  protection  of  refugees  and  their 
rights.  For  example,  World  Peace  Through 
Law  has  established  a  select  joint  committee 
with  the  International  Law  Association, 
headquartered  in  London;  the  committee  is 
in  the  course  of  a  two-year  study  of  what 
needs  to  be  done. 

We  thus  have  three  separate  but  coopera- 
tive efforts  directed  toward  the  common  ob- 
jective— our  own,  that  of  the  UNHCR  in 
the  multilateral  context,  and  the  jurist  and 
lawyer  approach  on  the  local  scene.  We  look 
to  governments  and  public  opinion  in  those 
nations  which  have  long  since  acceded — in- 
cluding the  United  Kingdom  and  all  of  West- 
ern Europe — to  support  this  effort  as  op- 
portunities arise. 

The  convention,  with  its  protocol,  estab- 
lishes the  legal  rights  of  refugees  which  are 
necessary  to  them  if  they  are  to  cease  being 
refugees.  It  defines  their  protection,  provides 
for  their  asylum  in  the  signatory  countries. 
It  has  been  called  the  Refugee  Magna  Carta. 
Extending  its  authority  will  take  time.  But 
the  strategy  of  the  effort,  considering  all 
factors,  has  to  be  long  range.  The  goal, 
stated  in  simplest  terms,  is  to  work  toward 
entrenchment  of   civil   liberties  in   interna- 


tional law  as  deeply  as  they  are  entrenched 
in  the  laws  of  our  countries,  yours  and  mine. 
It  is  to  gain  such  wide  adherence  and  en- 
forcement of  the  treaty  that  the  hard-core 
nations  which  do  not  accept  concepts  of  free- 
dom and  dignity,  or  pay  them  only  lipserv- 
ice,  will  be  isolated  and  thus  exposed  to  the 
pressures  of  world  public  opinion  until  they, 
too,  begin  to  mend  their  ways,  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
cause  of  peace. 


Secretary  Regrets  OAU  Resolution 
on  Nominee  for  African  Affairs  Post 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 23  from  Secretary  Kissinger  to  William 
A.  Eteki  Mboumoua,  Secretary  General  of 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU). 

Press  release  98  dated  February  24 

February  23,  1975. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  General:  The  text 
of  the  "Consensus  Resolution"  of  the  OAU 
Council  of  Ministers  commenting  upon  the 
nomination  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  Nathaniel  Davis  to  the  important 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
African  Affairs  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  press  accounts. 

The  selection  of  senior  officials  for  posts 
in  the  United  States  Government  is  a  func- 
tion of  American  sovereignty.  Unlike  the 
established  procedures  for  accrediting  Am- 
bassadors for  whom  agrement  is  sought, 
the  selection  of  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
State  remains  a  purely  internal,  domestic 
concern.  The  United  States  Government 
would  never  comment  publicly  upon  the 
choices  of  other  sovereign  governments  in 
filling  any  of  their  public  offices.  Under 
commonly  accepted  principles  of  international 
decency  it  has  the  right  to  expect  the  same 
of  other  governments,  particularly  of  those 
whom  it  has  regarded  as  friends.  You  will 
understand,  Mr.  Secretary  General,  the  depth 
of  my  dismay  in  learning  from  the  press  of 
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this  unprecedented  and  harmful  act  of  the 
Council. 

Ambassador  Davis,  as  you  know,  is  a  bril- 
liant career  officer  in  our  Foreign  Service. 
President  Ford  and  I  repose  particular  trust 
and  confidence  in  him.  Indeed,  he  has  served 
with  great  distinction  in  high  posts  in  our 
public  service  under  Presidents  Kennedy, 
Johnson  and  Nixon  as  Deputy  Associate 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  Minister  to  Bul- 
garia, Ambassador  to  Guatemala,  Ambas- 
sador to  Chile  and  as  Director  General  of  the 
Foreign  Service.  He  is  not  yet  fifty  years 
old.  The  post  to  which  he  has  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  is  one  to  which  we 
attach  very  great  importance.  Mr.  Davis 
was  selected  in  order  to  give  new  impetus 
and  inspiration  to  our  African  policy.  I  have 
full  confidence  in  his  ability  to  fill  this  vital 
position  with  distinction.  I  am  certain  that 
the  African  statesmen  with  whom  he  will 
be  dealing  will  learn  to  respect  him  as  I  do. 

I  cannot  believe,  Mr.  Secretary  General, 
that  the  members  of  the  Council  were  aware 
that  Ambassador  Davis,  while  serving  in  the 
Peace  Corps  under  President  Kennedy,  trav- 
eled widely  in  Africa,  that  he  was  a  mar- 
shal in  the  great  1963  Civil  Rights  March 
in  Washington  led  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  that  he  has  served  for  periods  total- 
ing five  years  as  an  Assistant  Professor  at 
Washington's  leading  black  institution, 
Howard  University,  and  that  he  has  devoted 
many  years  of  his  spare  time  as  a  volunteer 
worker  among  the  disadvantaged  black  citi- 
zens of  Washington.  I  am  truly  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Council 
has  besmirched  the  reputation  of  this  out- 
standing man  who  was  selected  precisely  be- 
cause we  believed  that  he  possessed  the 
breadth  of  view  and  the  compassionate  un- 
derstanding for  a  new  approach  to  this  vital 
position.  To  suggest  that  such  a  man  has  a 
mission  to  "destabilize"  Africa,  a  continent 


with  which  we  have  enjoyed  excellent  rela- 
tions and  in  whose  development  it  is  our 
policy  to  assist  is  unacceptable  and  offensive. 
(I  might  also  add  that  the  word  "destabilize" 
is  one  coined  by  a  newspaper  reporter,  not 
one  ever  used  by  any  U.S.  official  to  describe 
our  activities  in  any  country.) 

I  would  ask  you  to  communicate  to  the 
African  heads  of  State  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  the  text  of  this  message  in 
order  that  the  regret  felt  in  the  United 
States  over  this  unfortunate  and  unfair  ac- 
tion is  well  understood. 


Secretary  Deplores  Terrorist  Murder 
of  Consular  Agent  John  Egan 

Statement  by  Secretary  Kissinger  1 

It  is  with  the  utmost  regret  that  we  have 
learned  of  the  murder  of  Consular  Agent 
John  Patrick  Egan  at  Cordoba  in  Argentina. 
Mr.  Egan  met  violent  death  at  the  hands  of 
a  group  of  terrorists,  a  senseless  and  despi- 
cable crime  which  shocks  the  sensibilities  of 
all  civilized  men.  We  are  sure  those  respon- 
sible will  be  found  and  brought  to  justice. 

Mr.  Egan  was  a  loyal,  dedicated  citizen 
who  served  his  country  quietly  and  effec- 
tively. He  joins  the  ranks  of  loyal  Americans 
who  have  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  line  of 
duty.  This  murder  should  again  signal  to  the 
community  of  civilized  nations  the  necessity 
of  concerted  and  firm  action  to  combat  the 
continuing  menace  of  terrorism. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service,  Mrs. 
Kissinger  and  I  extend  deepest  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Egan  and  other  members  of  the  family 
on  this  loss  to  them  and  to  ourselves. 


1  Issued  on  Feb.  28. 
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THE   CONGRESS 


Department  Discusses  Foreign  Policy  Aspects 
of  Foreign  Investment  Act  of   1975 


Statement  by  Charles  W.  Robinson 
Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  1 


I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  testify  be- 
fore you  on  S.  425,  the  Foreign  Investment 
Act  of  1975,  which  provides  for  notification 
by  foreign  investors  of  purchases  of  equity 
shares  in  U.S.  firms  and  gives  the  President 
authority  to  screen  and,  at  his  discretion, 
block  investments  which  would  result  in  a 
foreigner  acquiring  beneficial  ownership  of 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  equity  securities 
of  a  U.S.  company. 

Since  other  witnesses,  including  represen- 
tatives of  Treasury,  Commerce,  and  SEC 
[Securities  and  Exchange  Commission],  are 
speaking  to  the  technical  aspects  of  the  bill 
and  its  implications  for  financial  markets, 
I  will  confine  my  remarks  principally  to  the 
foreign  policy  issues  which  it  raises. 

The  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States 
has  been  to  minimize  the  barriers  to  invest- 
ment as  well  as  to  trade  flows.  Our  own  ac- 
tions have  reflected  this,  and  we  have  taken 
a  leadership  role  in  seeking  broad  accept- 
ance of  the  benefits  of  the  relatively  unre- 
strained movement  internationally  of  goods 
and  capital.  We  were,  for  example,  instru- 
mental in  the  development  of  the  Code  of 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Securities  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  on  Mar.  4.  The  complete  transcript 
of  the  hearings  will  be  published  by  the  committee 
and  will  be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20402. 


Liberalization  of  Capital  Movements  by  the 
members  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD).  The 
United  States  is  currently  working  to  for- 
mulate within  the  OECD  agreements  to  con- 
sult regarding  departures  from  national 
treatment  of  foreign  investors  or  the  insti- 
tution of  incentives  or  disincentives  for 
foreign  investment.  Further,  our  commit- 
ment to  generally  nonrestrictive  treatment  of 
foreign  investment  is  embodied  in  an  ex- 
tensive network  of  friendship,  commerce, 
and  navigation   (FCN)  treaties. 

Our  policy  of  encouraging  generally  un- 
restricted capital  flows  is  soundly  based  in 
economic  theory  and  has  in  fact  served  us 
and  the  world  well.  As  a  former  Treasury 
official  expressed  it,  foreign  capital  "instead 
of  being  viewed  as  a  rival  .  .  .  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  most  valuable  auxiliary,  con- 
ducing to  put  in  motion  a  greater  quantity  of 
productive  labor  and  a  greater  portion  of 
useful  enterprise  than  could  exist  without 
it."  That  is  as  true  now  as  when  Alexander 
Hamilton  said  it  in  1791. 

The  Congress  and  we  in  the  Administra- 
tion are,  however,  quite  properly  concerned 
regarding  whether  our  information-gather- 
ing capability  and  safeguards  against  abuses 
are  adequate  in  view  of  the  potential  that 
has  been  created  for  greatly  increased  in- 
vestment in  U.S.  industry  in  the  years  im- 
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mediately  ahead.  We  are  indeed  faced  with 
a  new  situation  created  by  the  accumulation 
of  massive  investable  reserves  in  the  hands 
of  a  relatively  few  oil-producing  countries. 
To  what  extent  and  in  what  way  those  gov- 
ernments invest  those  reserves  in  the  United 
States  is  clearly  a  matter  of  urgent  concern 
both  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  executive 
branch. 

We  have,  then,  a  need  to  move  quickly 
and  decisively  in  three  areas:  (1)  develop 
an  improved  system  for  monitoring,  on  a 
current  basis,  foreign  investment  flows  into 
U.S.  industry;  (2)  design  a  system  of  over- 
sight which  gives  the  executive  branch  the 
capability  to  assure  that  existing  authority 
to  deal  with  abuses  by  particular  foreign 
investors  is  vigorously  enforced  and  that  any 
gaps  in  such  authority  are  promptly  recog- 
nized and  steps  taken  to  close  them;  and  (3) 
reach  agreements  with  those  foreign  govern- 
ments that  are  capable  of  making  very  sub- 
stantial investments  in  U.S.  industry  that 
they  will  consult  with  us  before  making  ma- 
jor investments  in  U.S.  firms.  The  recently 
completed  Administration  review  of  inward- 
investment  policy  calls  for  effective  action 
in  each  of  these  areas. 

Our  policy  review  concluded  that  there 
already  exists  extensive  authority  to  require 
reporting  and  to  deal  with  abuses  but  that 
it  is  scattered  in  various  departments  and 
agencies  and  is  not  being  efficiently  used  as 
a  base  for  a  cohesive  inward-investment  pol- 
icy. We  now  intend  to  establish  a  new  cen- 
tralized office  and  an  interagency  investment 
board  to  assure  the  effective,  coordinated 
use  of  existing  authority  and,  in  the  course 
of  providing  continuous  oversight,  to  de- 
termine when  and  if  new  laws  or  regula- 
tions are  needed  and  initiate  appropriate 
action.  (A  benchmark  survey  of  foreign  in- 
vestment in  the  United  States  is  currently 
being  undertaken  by  the  Treasury  and  Com- 
merce Departments  under  the  authority  of 
the  Foreign  Investment  Review  Act  of  1974, 
which  the  Administration  strongly  sup- 
ported ;  and  that  study  will  provide  a  neces- 
sary and  valuable  updating  of  our  informa- 


tion on  existing  foreign  investment.) 

An  essential  feature  of  our  proposed  policy 
is  to  seek  agreement  promptly  from  the 
governments  of  major  oil-exporting  countries 
that  they  will  undertake  to  consult  with  us 
in  advance  of  any  major  investments  in  the 
United  States.  We  already  have  had  clear  in- 
dications that  those  countries  recognize  our 
legitimate  concerns  regarding  the  potential 
for  investments  of  a  controlling  nature  in 
U.S.  firms  by  countries  that  are  accumulating 
large  investable  reserves.  In  certain  instances, 
such  as  the  recent  Iranian  negotiations  with 
Pan  Am,  they  have  already  informally  sought 
advance  concurrence  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Once  it  is  in  place,  the  interagency  invest- 
ment board  would  be  an  appropriate  vehicle 
for  developing  the  U.S.  Government  position 
with  regard  to  proposed  investments  on 
which  we  had  entered  into  prior  consulta- 
tions with  foreign  governments.  The  agree- 
ment to  consult  would  be  reached  bilaterally 
between  the  United  States  and  each  of  the 
foreign  governments  concerned.  While  this 
could  be  accomplished  in  various  ways,  the 
Joint  Commissions  which  have  been  formed 
with  a  number  of  the  oil-producing  countries 
would  be  one  suitable  forum  for  reaching 
such  agreements.  The  Joint  Commissions 
could  then  be  used  as  a  channel  for  informa- 
tion regarding  particular  major  investments 
which  are  being  contemplated. 

I  am  confident  that  the  steps  that  the  Ad- 
ministration now  intends  to  take  will  ade- 
quately safeguard  the  United  States  from 
investments  of  an  undesirable  nature,  while 
at  the  same  time  not  denying  us  the  very 
real  and  substantial  benefits  of  relatively 
unrestricted  investment  flows. 

The  Department  of  State  is  opposed  to 
S.  425  on  the  basis  that  it  goes  beyond  what 
is  necessary  to  safeguard  our  national  in- 
terests from  any  undesirable  foreign  in- 
vestments and  might  well  have  the  effect  of 
discouraging  investments  which  we  would 
find  desirable.  Moreover,  it  would  call  into 
question  our  longstanding  commitment  to  an 
international  system  which  provides  for  a 
high  degree  of  freedom  in  the  movement  of 
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trade  and  investment  flows  and  would  tend 
to  undermine  our  world  leadership  in  this 
area. 

It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
"screening"  provisions  of  this  bill — that  is, 
those  provisions  which  permit  the  President 
to  prohibit  the  acquisition  by  foreigners  or 
by  U.S.  companies  controlled  by  foreigners 
of  more  than  5  percent  of  most  American 
companies — violate  approximately  15  of  our 
treaties  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation. 

These  FCN  treaties  are  designed  to  es- 
tablish an  agreed  framework  within  which 
mutually  beneficial  economic  relations  be- 
tween two  countries  can  take  place.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  long  regarded  these  treat- 
ies as  an  important  element  in  promoting  our 
national  interest  and  building  a  strong  world 
economy,  and  the  Senate,  by  ratification  of 
our  FCN  treaties,  has  supported  this  view. 

To  our  benefit,  the  treaties  establish  a 
comprehensive  basis  for  the  protection  of 
American  commerce  and  citizens  and  their 
business  and  other  interests  abroad,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  prompt,  adequate,  and 
effective  compensation  in  the  event  of  na- 
tionalization. However,  the  FCN  treaties  are 
not  one-sided.  Rights  assured  to  Americans 
in  foreign  countries  are  also  assured  in  equiv- 
alent measure  to  foreigners  in  this  country. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  foreign  economic 
policy,  the  incentive  for  the  FCN's  was 
the  desire  to  establish  agreed  legal  conditions 
favorable  to  private  investment.  The  heart 
of  "modern"  (i.e.,  post-World  War  II)  FCN 
treaties — and  those  with  our  OECD  partners 
are  generally  of  this  type — is  the  provision 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  companies. 

This  provision  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts:  (1)  the  right  to  establish  and  acquire 
majority  interests  in  enterprises  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  other  party  is  governed  by  the 
national-treatment  standard,  (2)  the  foreign- 
controlled  domestic  company,  once  estab- 
lished, is  assured  national  treatment,  and 
discrimination  against  it  in  any  way  by  rea- 
son of  its  control  by  nationals  of  the  foreign 
cosignatory  to  the  FCN  treaty  is  not  per- 


missible. ("National  treatment"  means  the 
same  treatment  a  country  gives  its  own  citi- 
zens in  like  circumstances.)  It  is  these  two 
aspects  of  many  of  the  treaties  which  are  in- 
fringed upon  by  the  bill  before  us. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  FCN 
treaties  do  exempt  certain  areas  from  the 
national-treatment  standard  in  order  to  con- 
form with  laws  and  policies  in  existence  when 
the  treaties  were  negotiated  and  in  order  not 
to  infringe  upon  other  treaty  obligations  of 
the  United  States  or  our  national  security  in- 
terests. Thus,  specific  exclusions  from  na- 
tional treatment,  while  varying  somewhat 
from  treaty  to  treaty,  include  communica- 
tions, air  and  water  transport,  banking,  and 
exploitation  of  natural  resources.  Also,  the 
modern  FCN  provides  that  its  terms  do  not 
preclude  the  application  of  measures  to  fis- 
sionable materials,  regulating  the  produc- 
tion of  or  traffic  in  implements  of  war  or 
traffic  in  other  materials  carried  on  directly 
or  indirectly  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
a  military  establishment,  or  measures  neces- 
sary to  protect  essential  security  interests. 
The  provisions  of  S.  425,  however,  go  far 
beyond  the  necessary  exceptions  already  per- 
mitted to  national  treatment. 

In  summary,  we  are  sympathetic  with  the 
purposes  of  S.  425  and  agree  that  safeguards 
are  needed  to  assure  that  the  potential  for 
large-scale  foreign  investment,  particularly 
from  the  major  oil-exporting  countries,  does 
not  pose  a  threat  to  U.S.  national  interests. 
We  are  convinced,  however,  that  many  of 
the  safeguards  already  exist  and  that  the 
steps  the  executive  branch  is  now  planning 
to  take  are  a  means  of  dealing  effectively  with 
this  issue  while  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining our  longstanding  commitment  to  gen- 
erally unrestrained  investment  flows.  We  are 
confident  that  we  can  obtain  agreement  from 
those  governments  accumulating  massive  in- 
vestable  reserves  to  consult  prior  to  under- 
taking major  investments  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  see  no  need  for  a  general 
screening  requirement  on  foreign  investment. 
Thus,  we  oppose  such  a  screening  system, 
which  would  mark  a  turn  toward  restriction 
in  U.S.  investment  policy. 
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Department  Reiterates  Need  To  Cut 
Dependence  on  Imported  Oil 

Following  is  a  statement  by  Thomas  0. 
Enders,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic 
and  Business  Affairs,  submitted  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  March  3.1 

Press   release   109   dated   March   3 

You  asked  me  to  discuss  the  interna- 
tional aspects  of  the  President's  energy  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  now  more  than  16  months  since  the 
October  embargo  demonstrated  that  our 
excessive  dependence  on  imported  oil  carried 
with  it  unacceptable  vulnerability  to  manipu- 
lation of  our  oil  supply  and  oil  prices. 

Our  international  energy  effort  since  the 
Washington  Conference  of  last  February 
has  concentrated  on  the  creation  of  a  frame- 
work of  close  consumer  country  cooperation. 
Through  this  effort  we  seek  to  reduce  and 
eventually  eliminate  our  vulnerability  and  to 
establish  a  basis  from  which  we  can  proceed 
to  a  productive  dialogue  with  the  oil-pro- 
ducing countries. 

Our  first  objective  was  to  obtain  an  imme- 
diate reduction  in  our  vulnerability  to  supply 
interruptions.  We  have  done  this  through 
negotiation  of  the  International  Energy  Pro- 
gram, which  commits  the  18  countries  in  the 
new  International  Energy  Agency  (IEA)  to 
build  up  emergency  stocks  and  to  take  co- 
ordinated demand  restraint  and  oil-sharing 
measures  in  the  event  of  a  new  embargo. 
This  agreement  provides  for  participants  to 
assist  countries  singled  out  for  a  selective 
embargo,  as  we  were  in  1973;  it  provides 
special  protection  for  our  east  coast,  which 
is  particularly  dependent  on  imports  and  thus 
vulnerable  to  an  embargo. 

We  have  also  agreed  in  principle  with  the 
main  industrial  countries  on  a  financial 
safety  net  to  protect  us  against  the  eventual 
exercise  of  the  new  power  OPEC  [Organiza- 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  avail- 
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tion  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries]  is 
acquiring  over  us — the  power  to  make  mas- 
sive, destabilizing  withdrawals  of  petrodol- 
lars. This  safety  net — the  $25  billion  solidar- 
ity fund  in  which  the  Administration  will 
shortly  seek  congressional  authorization  to 
participate — is  not  an  aid  fund,  but  a  lender 
of  last  resort. 

These  efforts  are,  however,  essentially 
short-term  insurance  policies.  The  only  long- 
term  solution  to  our  problem  of  vulnerability 
is  to  reduce,  both  individually  and  in  coop- 
eration with  the  other  major  industrialized 
countries,  our  dependence  on  imported  oil. 
In  this  second  phase  of  our  effort,  we  seek  to 
reduce  our  consumption  of  imported  oil  and 
to  accelerate  the  development  of  alternative 
sources,  shifting  the  world  supply-demand 
balance  for  oil  in  our  favor  and  thereby 
bringing  the  price  of  oil  down. 

In  February,  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
International  Energy  Agency  reached  agree- 
ment on  an  IEA  target  of  a  reduction  in  oil 
imports  for  the  group  as  a  whole  of  2  million 
barrels  a  day  by  the  end  of  this  year.  On  the 
basis  of  the  President's  energy  program,  the 
United  States  committed  to  save  a  million 
barrels  a  day.  This  corresponds  to  our  share 
in  group  oil  consumption,  which  is  almost 
exactly  one-half.  We  have  also  agreed  to  fix 
similar  conservation  objectives  for  1976-77, 
1980,  and  1985. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  question  in 
this  country,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  whether 
we  shouldn't  give  priority  to  getting  our 
economies  going  and  look  to  conservation 
only  later. 

It  is  true  that  a  badly  conceived  program 
of  conservation  could  hurt  employment.  For 
example,  last  year's  embargo  fell  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  auto  industry  and  its  suppliers ; 
and  this  concentration,  combined  with  the 
lack  of  offsetting  expenditures  in  other  fields, 
caused  up  to  half  a  million  people  to  lose 
their  jobs.  But  a  well-designed  conservation 
program  spreading  the  burden  over  the 
range  of  our  oil  and  gas  consumption  and 
rebating  the  taxes  raised  need  not  have  such 
employment  effects.  Indeed,  some  of  the  con- 
servation measures  that  we  can  take,  such 
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as  house  retrofits  to  improve  heating  effi- 
ciency and  oil-to-coal  conversion  of  utility 
plants,  will  have  a  stimulative  effect. 

But  the  important  thing  to  realize  is  that 
we  really  have  no  choice.  We  must  get  the 
economy  going  and  launch  conservation  at 
the  same  time.  Consider  what  happens  if  we 
don't.  We  are  now  importing  6V2  million 
barrels  a  day  of  petroleum  and  products — 
not  really  down  from  before  the  embargo — 
in  spite  of  high  prices,  the  recession,  and  two 
warm  winters  in  a  row.  With  our  stagnant 
oil  production  and  falling  natural  gas  pro- 
duction, the  demand  for  imports  will  increase 
as  the  economy  gets  moving  again,  and  with 
a  more  normal  or  even  a  hard  winter,  that 
increase  will  accelerate.  We  could  be  import- 
ing as  much  as  9  million  barrels  a  day  by  the 
end  of  1977.  A  new  embargo  then  could  cost 
us  2  million  jobs  and  some  $40-$80  billion 
in  GNP. 

It  probably  will  take  us  until  late  1977  to 
get  unemployment  down  from  the  current 
8  million  to  6  million.  With  our  increasing 
dependency  on  imported  oil,  Arab  oil  pro- 
ducers will  have  the  power  to  move  us  back 
to  8  again  in  a  few  weeks'  time.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Congress  or  the  American  people 
will  wish  to  see  such  power  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  oil  producers. 

The  second  main  task  in  the  IEA  is  the 
development  of  a  coordinated  system  of  co- 
operation in  the  accelerated  development  of 
alternative  energy  supplies. 

Why  is  it  important  to  bring  on  alternative 
sources,  and  why  must  we  coordinate  with 
other  consuming  countries?  In  the  case  of 
the  United  States,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
achieve  our  goal  of  substantial  self-suffi- 
ciency without  a  major  development  of  alter- 
native supplies.  In  the  first  instance,  this 
means  that  we  must  remove  the  constraints 
which  now  make  their  development  uneco- 
nomic or  impossible.  That  means  that  we 
must  start  leasing  the  outer  continental 
shelf,  change  the  status  of  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4  in  Alaska,  improve  the  rate 
structure  of  utilities  so  that  new  nuclear 
plants  again  become  economic,  provide 
greater  incentives  for  gas  and  oil  production, 
deregulate  oil  and  gas  prices. 


But  we  must  also  be  concerned  about 
future  price  risks.  All  of  the  sources  to  be 
developed  in  the  United  States  will  come  in 
at  costs  far  above  the  25  cents  a  barrel  at 
which  oil  can  be  produced  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Investors  can  thus  be  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  predatory  pricing  by  OPEC.  If,  for 
example,  the  price  were  to  fall  to  $4  a  barrel, 
domestic  U.S.  production  is  estimated  to  fall 
sharply  from  its  11  million  barrels  a  day. 
Consumption  would  be  strongly  stimulated, 
and  in  1985  the  import  requirement  at  such 
a  price  level  is  estimated  to  exceed  20  million 
barrels  a  day.  At  that  level  of  dependence  a 
new  embargo  would  cost  us  over  10  million 
jobs. 

We  have  the  same  interest  in  seeing  other 
consumers  develop  their  alternative  sources 
rapidly  as  we  do  in  developing  our  own ;  both 
shift  the  balance  of  demand  and  supply  in 
the  market  and  help  to  bring  current  exorbi- 
tant prices  of  oil  down.  We  also  want  to  be 
sure  that  other  countries  do  not  nullify  our 
own  efforts  to  bring  on  alternative  sources 
and  cause  the  international  price  to  drop  by 
restimulating  their  consumption  when  prices 
begin  to  fall.  Finally,  no  country  has  an  inter- 
est in  investing  heavily  in  high-cost  energy 
if  others  are  wholly  free  to  consume  low-cost 
energy  when  the  price  breaks,  thus  acquiring 
a  major  advantage  in  international  trade. 

For  these  reasons,  we  believe  that  the 
United  States  and  all  the  consuming  coun- 
tries have  an  interest  in  a  common  policy  to 
protect  and  stimulate  alternative  supplies. 
The  specific  elements  of  this  policy  are  still 
subject  to  negotiation,  but  the  main  elements 
are: 

— A  general  commitment  to  insure  that 
investment  in  conventional  nuclear  and  fossil 
fuel  sources  in  our  countries  is  protected 
against  possible  future  competition  from 
cheap  imported  oil.  We  would  agree,  in  effect, 
not  to  allow  imported  oil  to  be  sold  domes- 
tically at  less  than  a  common  minimum  price. 
This  could  be  implemented  through  a  com- 
mon price  floor  or  a  common  external  tariff. 
In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  this  com- 
mitment would  be  implemented  by  authori- 
ties which  the  President  is  seeking  under 
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title  IX  of  the  Energy  Independence  Act  of 
1975. 

— Creation  of  an  international  energy  con- 
sortium under  which  IEA  countries  willing 
to  contribute  capital  and  technology  could 
participate  in  each  other's  efforts  to  stimu- 
late production  of  energy,  especially  syn- 
thetics and  other  high-cost  fuels. 

— A  comprehensive  energy  research  and 
development  program  under  which  two  or 
more  IEA  countries  would  pool  national  ef- 
forts on  a  project-by-project  basis. 

— Systematic  and  regular  review  of  na- 
tional energy  programs  against  a  set  of  com- 
mon criteria  which  would  permit  an  ex- 
change of  information  and  provide  incentives 
for  vigorous  efforts  by  all  participating  coun- 
tries to  meet  our  common  objectives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  lots  of 
opportunities  for  false  comfort  since  the  oil 
crisis  began.  Last  summer  a  surplus  of  oil 
emerged  in  the  international  market  because 
of  seasonal  factors  and  price  resistance.  We 
got  some  undercover  price  cutting;  a  lot  of 
people  told  us  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
weeks  before  OPEC  was  finished.  When  the 
market  firmed  in  the  winter  and  OPEC  raised 
the  prices  again,  we  found  out  that  wasn't 
the  case. 

With  the  recession,  an  easy  winter,  dis- 
inventorying,  and  more  price  resistance,  the 
market  is  again  soft  and  will  be  through 
much  of  the  summer.  The  heat  will  be  on 
OPEC  to  distribute  the  production  cuts,  and 
we  can  hope  for  some  more  or  less  disguised 
price  cutting.  But  with  the  chances  of  a 
hard  winter  after  two  warm  ones,  with  our 
determination  to  get  the  economy  moving 
again,  with  the  decay  in  our  natural  gas  posi- 
tion, our  oil  import  requirements  will  move 
up  very  sharply  in  the  future. 

Now  and  again,  some  analysts  say  that 
OPEC  accumulations  of  surplus  funds  are 
not  going  to  be  as  big  as  we  had  originally 
feared.  Whatever  the  quality  of  these  esti- 
mates, and  it  is  uneven,  it  is  no  real  comfort 
to  know  that  OPEC  is  getting  less  invest- 
ment assets  because  we  are  shipping  more 
goods  to  them  thereby  aggravating  our  in- 
flation. Nor  is  it  a  comfort  to  know  that  by 
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1980  OPEC  might  have  accumulated  only 
$300  billion  rather  than  $500  billion  in  in- 
vestments, since  the  possibilities  of  disrup- 
tive movements  of  these  funds  are  essen- 
tially as  great  at  the  lower  as  at  the  higher 
level. 

The  oil  crisis  will  not  simply  go  away,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  must  act  to  make  it  go  away 
by  bringing  our  consumption  of  oil  under 
control  at  last,  by  developing  our  own  energy, 
and  by  working  with  other  consuming  coun- 
tries so  that  they  may  do  the  same.  Only 
this  way  can  we  achieve  our  two  essential 
objectives,  a  substantial  decrease  in  the 
international  price  of  oil  and  substantial  U.S. 
self-sufficiency  in  energy. 


Department  Discusses  Developments 
in  Ethiopia 

Following  is  a  statement  by  Edward  W. 
Mulcahy,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for 
African  Affairs,  made  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Political  and  Mili- 
tary Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  on  March  5.1 

I  am  pleased  at  this  opportunity  to  meet 
with  this  subcommittee  and  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  recent  developments  in  Ethiopia. 
As  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  African 
Affairs  I  have  been  deeply  engrossed  in  the 
subject  for  the  past  month,  ever  since  heavy 
fighting  broke  out  in  the  Ethiopian  Province 
of  Eritrea  on  January  31.  I  also  have  a 
very  personal  interest  in  this  subject  since 
I  served  at  one  time  as  consul  in  Asmara; 
indeed,  25  years  ago  last  month  I  opened 
our  consular  post  there. 

The  Province  of  Eritrea  is  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  Ethiopia  primarily  by  the 
foreign  influences  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected. Although  once  at  the  heart  of  the 
Ethiopian  kingdom  of  Axum,  from  which 
the  present  Ethiopian  state  is  descended,  its 
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location  on  the  Red  Sea  has  made  it  more 
subject  than  the  rest  of  Ethiopia  to  intru- 
sion by  non-Africans.  Thus,  Arabs,  Turks, 
Egyptians,  Italians,  and  British  have  at  var- 
ious times  occupied  and  ruled  it.  The  Italians 
were  the  first  to  name  the  province  Eritrea, 
after  the  Greek  appellation  for  the  Red 
(Erythrean)  Sea. 

The  Italians  occupied  what  is  now  Eritrea 
as  a  colony  for  nearly  50  years,  and  parts  of 
it  even  longer.  They  were  evicted  from  all 
of  East  Africa  in  1941  by  the  British  dur- 
ing the  course  of  World  War  II.  The  British 
administered  the  area  until  1952,  when  the 
United  Nations  established  a  federal  rela- 
tionship between  Eritrea  and  Ethiopia.  This 
federal  relationship  was  dissolved  in  1962 
when  Eritrea  became  a  province  of  Ethiopia. 

The  ethnic  makeup  of  the  province  is  im- 
portant for  an  understanding  of  the  pres- 
ent situation.  The  population  is  divided, 
roughly  half  and  half,  between  Moslems 
and  Christians,  about  1  million  each.  The 
Christians,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  Ethi- 
opian Orthodox — sometimes  called  Coptic — 
Church,  live  mainly  on  the  high  plateau  in 
the  center,  ranging  up  to  nearly  8,000-foot 
altitudes.  The  Moslems  in  the  main  in- 
habit the  lower  slopes  of  the  highlands  and 
the  desert-like  northern  and  coastal  areas, 
and  consist  of  some  six  or  seven  major 
ethnic  and  linguistic  groups. 

Following  Eritrea's  integration  with  Ethi- 
opia and  the  end  of  the  federal  arrangement 
in  late  1962,  the  Eritrean  Liberation 
Front  (ELF)  launched  an  armed  resistance 
against  the  central  government.  It  was — 
and  still  is — a  predominantly,  but  not  ex- 
clusively, Moslem  movement.  Later,  in  1966, 
a  new  movement,  the  Popular  Liberation 
Forces  (PLF),  was  formed.  It  is  less  heav- 
ily Moslem,  smaller  than  the  ELF,  and 
appears  to  espouse  a  Marxist  philosophy. 
Until  a  few  months  ago  when  they  agreed 
to  cooperate,  the  two  movements  remained 
at  loggerheads  and  sometimes  have  fought 
each  other.  At  any  rate,  the  insurgency 
began  in  late  1962  and  has  been  going  on 
ever  since,  although  rather  sporadically  until 
the  past  few  weeks.  In  spite  of  a  once-large 


official  American  presence  in  Eritrea — up 
to  3,500  only  a  few  years  ago — Americans 
were  never  molested,  except  for  the  acci- 
dental killing  of  one  serviceman  and  the 
kidnapping  of  several  oil  exploration  per- 
sonnel and  a  missionary  nurse  last  year. 

In  1974,  when  a  group  of  young  officers 
and  enlisted  men  gradually  took  over  con- 
trol of  Ethiopia,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
good  chance  that  a  political  settlement  could 
be  reached  to  the  Eritrean  problem.  An 
Eritrean,  Gen.  Aman  Michael  Andom,  be- 
came Prime  Minister  and  his  government 
seemed  disposed  to  take  steps  to  ease  Eri- 
trean grievances  against  the  central  govern- 
ment. However,  Aman,  who  had  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  Eritrean  people,  was  killed 
in  November;  and  therefore  what  oppor- 
tunity existed  at  that  time  for  improved 
relations  was  lost.  Subsequently  efforts  were 
made  by  the  new  leadership  in  Addis  Ababa 
to  get  the  negotiations  started.  The  ELF- 
PLF  insisted  on  acceptance  of  independence 
as  a  precondition  to  agreeing  to  sit  down  at 
the  negotiating  table.  This  was  unaccept- 
able to  Ethiopia.  Fighting  broke  out  on 
January  31.  The  two  sides  seem  quite  far 
apart  now,  with  the  Eritrean  movements 
insisting  in  their  public  statements  on  full 
independence  and  the  central  government  re- 
fusing in  its  public  statements  to  counte- 
nance any  breach  of  the  country's  territorial 
integrity. 

The  United  States  has  traditionally  had 
friendly,  mutually  beneficial  relations  with 
Ethiopia  and  important  interests  there,  in- 
cluding the  Kagnew  communications  station 
established  at  Asmara  since  1942,  access  to 
Ethiopia's  airfields  and  ports,  and  a  poten- 
tial market  of  26  million  people.  We  believe 
that  this  longtime  relationship  is  worth  pre- 
serving. 

In  recent  years  the  strategic  location  of 
Ethiopia,  close  to  the  Middle  East  oil  sup- 
plies and  the  Indian  Ocean  oil  routes,  has 
become  increasingly  important.  Protracted 
instability  in  this  second  most  populous 
country  in  black  Africa  could  have  adverse 
repercussions. 

Moreover,  the  black  African  states  do  not 
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want  to  see  the  disintegration  of  Ethiopia. 
It  has  always  been  one  of  their  most  re- 
spected principles  that  the  territorial  integ- 
rity of  members  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  be  respected,  and  not  changed 
by  force  of  arms.  They  would  be  very  criti- 
cal of  us  if  we  were  to  withdraw  our  support 
from  the  Ethiopian  Government  at  this  cru- 
cial time.  Some  African  states  have,  in  fact, 
already  expressed  to  us  in  confidence  their 
deep  concern  for  the  present  situation. 

Pursuant  to  our  military  assistance  agree- 
ment with  Ethiopia,  which  dates  from  May 
1953,  the  Ethiopian  army  and  air  force  have 
been  trained  and  equipped  almost  entirely 
on  American  lines.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
United  States  has,  ever  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  insurgency  in  1962,  consciously  re- 
frained from  becoming  directly  involved  in 
this  internal  difficulty  by  precluding  any 
advisory  effort  in  the  operations.  We  do  not 
intend  to  become  directly  involved  in  the 
present  conflict. 

Our  security  assistance  to  Ethiopia  over 
22  years  has  totaled  approximately  $200 
million.  In  fiscal  year  1974  the  figure  was 
$22.3  million,  of  which  $11.3  million  was 
grant  assistance  and  $11  million  in  FMS 
[foreign  military  sales]  credits.  Because  of 
congressionally  imposed  ceilings  on  MAP 
[military  assistance  program]  funds  for 
Africa  and  the  competing  requests  of  other 
African  friends,  we  have  never  been  able  to 
be  as  responsive  to  Ethiopia's  requests  for 
as  high  a  level  of  military  support  as  that 
government  would  have  liked. 

For  many  years  the  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment has  agreed  to  our  locating  the  impor- 
tant Kagnew  communications  facility  in 
Asmara.  Over  the  past  two  years,  because 
of  improved  communications  technology,  the 
use  of  satellites,  et  cetera,  we  were  able 
gradually  to  phase  down  our  once-large  radio 
facilities  at  Asmara  and  to  reduce  our  per- 
sonnel and  dependents  there  to  less  than  200 
at  the  start  of  this  year.  When  serious  con- 
flict flared  up  a  month  ago  we  evacuated  all 
dependents  and  nonessential  personnel.  Cur- 
rently, in  addition  to  44  uniformed  and 
civilian    contract    personnel    remaining    at 


Kagnew,  there  are  nine  people  at  the  Con- 
sulate General  in  Asmara.  In  spite  of  the 
greatly  reduced  staff,  Kagnew  is  still  being 
maintained  as  a  link  in  the  worldwide  naval 
communications  network.  Except  for  minor 
damage  due  to  stray  small-arms  fire,  Amer- 
ican property  has  not  been  harmed ;  nor  has 
any  American  citizen  suffered  injury.  Out- 
side Asmara,  chiefly  at  mission  stations 
away  from  the  combat  areas,  another 
30-40  Americans  can  be  found  elsewhere  in 
Eritrea. 

Just  a  few  days  after  the  serious  fighting 
erupted,  President  Nimeri  of  the  neighbor- 
ing Sudan  extended  his  good  offices  to  both 
sides  in  the  conflict,  offering  to  mediate  a 
peaceful  solution.  While  his  efforts  have 
not  met  with  any  reported  success  because 
the  public  positions  of  the  two  sides  remain 
far  apart,  the  peacemaking  effort  is  still 
going  forward.  We  would  like  to  see  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Eritrean  problem, 
for  we  believe  that  this  is  the  only  way  to 
achieve  a  lasting  solution. 

A  little  over  two  weeks  ago  the  Ethiopian 
Government,  for  whom  we  are  the  sole 
source  of  ammunition  and  spare  parts,  re- 
quested an  emergency  resupply  of  ammuni- 
tion plus  some  nonlethal  equipment  and 
offered  to  pay  in  cash  for  it.  The  request 
is  under  active  review.  Since  we  received  it 
we  have  been  studying  it  and  refining  it  in 
constant  exchanges  with  the  Ethiopian  Gov- 
ernment and  our  military  mission  in  that 
country. 

Any  abrupt  cessation  or  reduction  of  aid 
at  this  critical  period  could  have  a  highly 
unfavorable  effect  on  our  longstanding  rela- 
tions with  the  government  of  this  strategi- 
cally located  country.  As  Secretary  Kissinger 
said  [in  a  news  conference  on  February 
25],  it  would  involve  cutting  off  military 
support  to  a  country  whose  military  estab- 
lishment is  based  on  American  arms  at  the 
precise  moment  when  it  needs  it. 

In  our  deliberations  we  have  constantly 
before  us  the  larger  political  and  moral 
implications  of  our  decision.  If  we  say  "yes," 
will  it  be  seen  in  certain  quarters  as  involve- 
ment in  the  current  internal  situation?    If 
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we  say  "no,"  will  it  be  seen  by  others  as 
failure  to  help  a  traditional  friend  in  an 
hour  of  need? 

The  Ethiopian  request  is  receiving  thor- 
ough high-level  consideration  by  the  agencies 
concerned.  As  the  Secretary  mentioned  re- 
cently, no  final  decision  has  yet  been  taken. 

Here  in  a  few  words,  Mr.  Chairman, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I  have  tried  to  sketch 
for  you  in  only  the  broadest  terms  some  of 
the  main  elements  we  see  in  the  present  diffi- 
cult situation.  I  have  tried  also  to  underline 
for  you  the  extent  to  which  these  current 
events  are  tending  to  strike  close  to  home 
for  us  in  the  United  States  because  of  our 
long  association  with  Ethiopia  and  our  long 
presence  in  Eritrea.  We  are  seeking  to  pur- 
sue a  prudent  policy  that  protects  our  over- 
all interests. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the 
committee's  questioning  we  could  defer  any 
discussion  of  delicate  matters  to  an  execu- 
tive session. 


Fourteenth  Report  of  ACDA 
Transmitted  to  the  Congress 

Message  From  President  Ford 1 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

America's  traditional  optimism  about  the 
manageability  of  human  affairs  is  being 
challenged,  as  never  before,  by  a  host  of 
problems.  In  the  field  of  national  security, 
arms  control  offers  a  potential  solution  to 
many  of  the  problems  we  currently  face.  The 
genius  of  the  American  people  may  be  said 
to  lie  in  their  ability  to  search  for  and  find 
practical  solutions,  even  to  the  most  difficult 
of  problems;  and  it  is  no  accident  that  this 
country  has  helped  lead  the  world  in  the 
quest  for  international  arms  control  agree- 
ments. 


transmitted  on  Mar.  3  (White  House  press  re- 
lease) ;  also  printed  as  H.  Doc.  94-64,  94th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  which  includes  the  complete  text  of  the 
report. 


Safeguarding  our  national  security  re- 
quires a  dual  effort.  On  the  one  hand,  we  must 
maintain  an  adequate  defense  against  poten- 
tial great-power  adversaries;  for  although 
we  are  pursuing  a  positive  policy  of  detente 
with  the  Communist  world,  ideological  differ- 
ences and  conflicting  interests  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
share  with  them,  as  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  a  common  interest  in  a  stable  inter- 
national community. 

Over  the  past  year,  we  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  our  arms  control  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Vladi- 
vostok accord  which  I  reached  with  Chair- 
man Brezhnev  will  enable  our  two  countries 
to  establish  significant  limits  on  the  strategic 
arms  race  and  will  set  the  stage  for  negotia- 
tions on  reductions  at  a  later  phase.  The 
U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  have,  over  the  past  year, 
also  reached  agreement  on  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty  and  on  a  limitation  on 
ABM  deployments  to  one  complex  for  each 
country. 

The  negotiations  being  held  at  Vienna  on 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions  in 
Europe  (MBFR),  while  they  have  not  yet 
produced  conclusive  results,  are  also  an  im- 
portant endeavor  to  limit  and  reduce  arma- 
ments safely  through  mutual  agreement.  For 
our  part,  we  shall  make  every  effort  to 
achieve  such  an  outcome. 

Even  as  we  see  some  encouraging  progress 
in  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
still  face  a  growing  danger  in  the  potential 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  to  more 
countries.  The  U.S.  will  continue  to  seek 
practical  steps  to  avert  this  danger,  while 
providing  the  benefits  of  nuclear  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

The  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
which  I  herewith  transmit  to  the  Congress, 
sets  forth  the  steps  which  have  been  taken 
over  the  past  year  to  meet  these  and  other 
national  security  problems  through  arms 
control. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  March  3,  1975. 
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Department  Urges  Passage  of  Bill   Reimposing   Full  Sanctions 
Against  Southern   Rhodesia 


Following  are  statements  presented  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organiza- 
tions and  Movements  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  on  February  26  by  Julius 
L.  Katz,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic and  Business  Affairs,  and  James  J. 
Blake,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Afri- 
can Affairs.1 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.   KATZ 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  your  committee  to  discuss  H.R.  1287, 
a  bill  to  halt  the  importation  of  Rhodesian 
chrome.  In  my  statement  I  propose  to  ad- 
dress the  question  of  the  economic  impact 
of  H.R.  1287,  leaving  to  my  colleague  the 
political  aspects  of  the  Rhodesian  chrome 
issue.  My  intention  is  to  outline  the  economic 
effects  of  the  Byrd  amendment  during  the 
three  years  it  has  been  in  force  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  possible  economic  impact  of  the 
reimposition  of  full  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia as  proposed  in  H.R.  1287. 

The  Byrd  amendment,  which  was  enacted 
at  the  end  of  1971,  had  as  a  major  objective 
the  lessening  of  U.S.  dependence  on  the  So- 
viet Union  as  a  source  of  chromium  ore  im- 
ports. During  the  period  before  1972,  the 
United  States  had  depended  on  the  Soviet 
Union  for  about  one-half  of  its  metallurgi- 
cal-grade chromite.  We  imported  virtually 
no  chrome  ore  from  Rhodesia  from  1968 
through  1971  inclusive,  and  no  ferrochrome 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment  Printing    Office,   Washington,    D.C.    20402. 
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before  1972.  In  1971  the  Soviet  Union  sup- 
plied 41  percent  of  U.S.  metallurgical  chrome 
ore  imports. 

Our  imports  of  metallurgical-grade  chro- 
mite from  the  Soviet  Union  rose  one-third 
from  1971  to  1972;  and  the  Soviet  import 
share  increased  to  58  percent  in  1972,  as 
opposed  to  9.3  percent  for  Rhodesia.  Last 
year,  estimated  chromite  imports  from  the 
Soviet  Union  were  only  slightly  below  the 
level  of  1971,  and  the  Soviet  import  share 
was  56  percent,  up  15  percentage  points 
from  1971.  Since  1972,  our  metallurgical- 
grade  chromite  imports  from  Rhodesia  have 
remained  steady  at  about  10  percent  of  total 
U.S.  imports  of  this  material. 

Meanwhile,  total  U.S.  imports  of  metallur- 
gical-grade chromite  have  decreased  by  al- 
most 30  percent.  Imports  of  Rhodesian  chro- 
mite seem  to  have  replaced  declining  pur- 
chases from  third  countries  rather  than  dis- 
placing imports  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Since 
1971,  metallurgical-grade  chromite  imports 
from  Turkey  and  South  Africa  have  in  fact 
fallen,  and  imports  from  Iran  and  Pakistan 
have  disappeared. 

As  this  data  indicates,  Rhodesia  has  not 
returned  as  a  major  source  of  metallurgical- 
grade  chromite  for  the  United  States  during 
the  years  following  the  passage  of  the  Byrd 
amendment.  The  level  of  Rhodesian  chromite 
exports  to  the  United  States  in  1974  reached 
only  one-sixth  of  the  level  of  the  mid-1960's, 
before  sanctions  were  imposed.  On  the  other 
hand,  Rhodesia  has  become  a  significant  im- 
port factor  for  ferrochrome.  Rhodesian  ex- 
ports of  high-carbon  ferrochrome  to  the 
United  States  rose  from  zero  before  the 
enactment  of  the  Byrd  amendment  to  about 
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20  percent  of  U.S.  imports  in  1974  and  about 
8  percent  of  total  U.S.  consumption.  Rho- 
desian  exports  of  low-carbon  ferrochrome 
have  also  increased,  although  they  are  con- 
siderably lower  relative  to  total  U.S.  con- 
sumption. 

One  reason  for  the  failure  of  Rhodesian 
exports  of  metallurgical-grade  chromite  to 
take  a  larger  share  of  the  U.S.  market  can 
be  found  in  the  decision  of  the  Rhodesian 
government  to  reinvest  mine  profits  in  the 
construction  of  a  350,000-ton  ferrochrome 
industry,  with  the  intention  of  thereafter 
exporting  processed  ferrochrome  rather  than 
chrome  ore.  Ferrochrome,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  a  number  of  companies  in  the 
United  States,  is  also  listed  as  a  strategic 
material  for  purposes  of  the  U.S.  stock- 
piling program  and  is  thus  eligible  for  im- 
port from  Rhodesia  under  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. When  the  Byrd  provision  lifted  sanc- 
tions against  strategic  materials  from  Rho- 
desia, Rhodesia  concentrated  on  exporting 
ferrochrome  rather  than  chrome  ore  to  the 
United   States. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  exported  virtually 
no  ferrochrome  to  the  United  States,  either 
before  or  since  the  enactment  of  the  Byrd 
amendment.  The  tariff  on  Soviet  ferrochrome 
is  four  to  seven  times  the  tariff  applied  to 
non-Communist  countries,  a  situation  which 
— given  the  non-MFN  [most-favored-nation] 
status  of  the  Soviet  Union — will  continue  to 
make  Soviet  ferrochrome  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive for  American  buyers.  The  major 
import  source  of  ferrochrome  for  the  United 
States  last  year  was  South  Africa.  Brazil, 
Yugoslavia,  Japan,  and  Sweden  were  also 
major  suppliers. 

In  terms  of  prices,  the  data  would  appear 
to  indicate  that  the  market  forces  of  supply 
and  demand  have  been  the  determining  price 
factors  for  metallurgical  chrome  ore,  rather 
than  the  absence  or  presence  of  Rhodesian 
ore.  The  average  value  of  all  U.S.  metal- 
lurgical chrome  ore  imports  in  1971  was  $68 
per  content  ton.  Soviet  ore,  which  is  gen- 
erally a  higher  grade  ore,  averaged  $76.93 
per  ton;  and  Rhodesian  ore,  $71.14.  In  1972, 
all   U.S.   metallurgical   chrome  ore   imports 


averaged  $65  per  content  ton,  with  Soviet 
ore  averaging  $73  and  Rhodesian  ore,  $68. 
The  first  half  of  1973  saw  a  drop  in  chrome 
ore  prices.  Since  that  time  they  have  risen, 
responding  to  the  very  high  demand  in  stain- 
less steel  production.  We  understand  that 
in  recent  contract  negotiations  both  Turkish 
and  Soviet  ore  prices  have  risen  sharply 
again,  although  there  appears  to  be  some 
doubt  in  the  face  of  presently  declining  de- 
mand as  to  whether  the  prices  will  be  met. 

The  economic  effects  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment thus  can  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  amendment  has  not  stimulated  a 
revival  of  Rhodesian  chromite  exports  in 
the  quantities  required  by  the  U.S.  ferro- 
chrome industry. 

2.  Rhodesian  chromite,  to  the  extent  that 
it  has  come  into  the  United  States,  has  re- 
placed ore  shipments  from  third  countries — 
i.e.,  Turkey,  Iran,  South  Africa,  and  Pakistan 
— rather  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

3.  The  amendment  has  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  our  overall  dependence  for  chrome 
materials  on  fewer  and  less  dependable 
sources. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment has  brought  little  or  no  real  economic 
benefit  or  advantage  to  the  United  States. 
Similarly,  we  estimate  that  the  economic  cost 
which  might  be  attributed  to  the  reimposition 
of  a  general  embargo  on  imports  from  Rho- 
desia would  be  quite  small,  when  compared 
with  the  impact  of  the  macroeconomic  cur- 
rents which  in  fact  determine  the  climate  and 
direction  of  the  chrome  and  ferrochrome 
markets.  These  currents  have  never  shifted 
as  drastically  as  they  have  recently,  with  the 
decline  in  world  steel  demand  and  the  sharp 
rise  in  energy  costs. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  regard  Rhodesia  as 
an  indispensable  supplier  of  chrome  under 
any  circumstances.  Rhodesia  accounted  for 
about  10  percent  of  U.S.  imports  of  metal- 
lurgical-grade chromite  in  1974  and  only 
5  percent  of  U.S.  imports  of  all  grades 
of  chromite.  Rhodesian  high-carbon  ferro- 
chrome represented  about  20  percent  of  U.S. 
imports    (8  percent  of  U.S.  consumption)  ; 
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low-carbon  ferrochrome  imports  from  Rho- 
desia accounted  for  8  percent  of  total  im- 
ports (and  2  percent  of  U.S.  consumption). 
Alternate  sources  exist  for  chrome  ore,  apart 
from  the  Soviet  Union;  Turkey,  Pakistan, 
the  Philippines,  Iran,  South  Africa,  and 
others  are  capable  of  supplying  chrome  ores 
to  the  United  States. 

In  a  tight  market  situation,  of  course,  even 
a  relatively  small  volume  of  supply  can  be 
an  important  price  determinant.  A  cutoff  of 
Rhodesian  chrome  thus  could  contribute  to 
higher  prices.  How  much  higher  depends  on 
two  factors :  ( 1 )  The  degree  to  which  Rho- 
desian supplies  are  not  replaced  by  supplies 
from  alternative  sources,  and  (2)  the  extent 
to  which  higher  costs  are  passed  through 
in  the  per-unit  costs  of  consumer  goods,  pri- 
marily stainless  steel  products. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  doubling  of 
the  price  of  chromite  and  ferrochrome  would 
raise  the  price  of  stainless  steel  by  6  per- 
cent and  10  percent  respectively.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  that  a  cutback  in  chromite  and 
ferrochrome  deliveries  from  Rhodesia, 
amounting  to  about  12  percent  of  our  im- 
ported chromium  content,  will  translate  into 
a  doubling  of  chrome  prices,  especially  in  the 
present  softening  economic  situation. 

There  are  substantial  quantities  of  both 
chromite  and  ferrochrome  in  the  national 
strategic  stockpile  which  are  excess  to  our 
defense  requirements  and  which  could  be 
called  on  to  cushion  the  impact  of  full  trade 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  such  stocks  will  be  required  in  the 
near  future.  But  they  are  available  if  Con- 
gress should  choose  to  authorize  their  dis- 
posal to  assist  U.S.  industry  during  the 
transition  period  while  it  reestablishes  its 
alternative  supply  lines. 

The  general  weakening  of  world  steel  de- 
mand has  taken  considerable  pressure  off 
the  world  chrome  market.  A  25  percent  cut- 
back in  Japanese  stainless  steel  production, 
initiated  at  the  end  of  last  year,  will  re- 
portedly continue  into  the  second  half  of 
1975.  This  situation  has  created  an  export- 
able surplus  of  Japanese  ferrochrome  which 
will  be  available  to  relieve  shortages  which 
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might  develop  during  a  short  transition 
period  after  full  trade  sanctions  are  imposed 
on  Rhodesia. 

In  the  present  economic  situation,  U.S. 
industry  should  thus  face  a  somewhat  easier 
task  of  adjusting  to  a  cutoff  of  Rhodesian 
supplies  than  would  have  been  the  case  a 
year  ago.  At  the  same  time  I  should  note 
that,  by  failing  now  to  repeal  the  Byrd 
amendment,  we  will  leave  U.S.  industry 
vulnerable  to  a  possible  later  cutoff  of  Rho- 
desian supplies  whether  by  internal  changes 
in  Rhodesia,  international  action,  or  a  later 
reversal  of  congressional  policy. 

A  final  economic  factor  should  be  noted. 
That  is  the  good  will  that  we  risk  of  the 
African  states  to  the  north  of  Rhodesia  with 
which  we  currently  have  some  $5.9  billion 
worth  of  trade.  Furthermore,  we  have  sub- 
stantial investments  in  these  same  African 
countries.  They  are  also  important  sources 
of  supply  for  us  for  a  whole  range  of  stra- 
tegic goods  such  as  petroleum,  uranium, 
manganese,  tin,  rubber,  tungsten,  and  dia- 
monds, as  well  as  foodstuffs  such  as  coffee 
and  cocoa.  Our  open  contraventions  of  the 
U.N.  sanctions  have  placed  American  busi- 
nessmen at  a  disadvantage  in  their  negotia- 
tions with  African  countries  in  such  matters 
as  resource  development,  investment,  and 
export  opportunities. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  BLAKE 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  appear  before  the  subcommittee  to  dis- 
cuss H.R.  1287,  a  bill  to  amend  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt 
the  importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome.  As  you 
know,  the  Byrd  amendment  has  long  been 
a  matter  of  concern  to  the  United  States  in 
the  conduct  of  its  foreign  relations  in  Africa, 
at  the  United  Nations  and  in  other  interna- 
tional forums,  and  in  the  overall  context  of 
our  record  in  observing  international  com- 
mitments. At  this  time  retention  of  the 
amendment  damages  our  country's  efforts 
to  keep  pace  with  fundamental  changes,  in 
Africa  and  the  world.  Failure  to  keep  pace 
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with  these  changes  would  not  only  invite 
potentially  longstanding  difficulties  for  the 
United  States  but  also  would  be  inconsis- 
tent with  a  fundamental  principle  that  we 
have  long  respected  and  observed — the  right 
of  all  peoples  to  self-determination. 

In  1974,  the  wave  of  independence  in  Af- 
rica began  to  move  again.  In  April,  Portugal, 
weary  of  war  and  newly  mindful  of  the  value 
of  freedom,  made  the  decision  to  grant  in- 
dependence to  its  African  colonial  territories. 
The  world  welcomed  the  independence  of 
Guinea-Bissau  in  September.  Negotiations 
have  since  led  to  the  setting  of  dates  for  the 
independence  of  Mozambique,  in  June,  and 
Angola,  in  November  of  this  year.  The  United 
States  has  welcomed  these  developments  and 
is  seeking  means  of  cooperation  with  the  new 
governments  of  these  territories. 

In  Rhodesia,  a  minority  consisting  of  4 
percent  of  the  population  decided  in  1965 
that  it  had  the  right  to  the  vast  preponder- 
ance of  the  country's  political  power  and 
economic  resources  on  the  basis  of  race, 
with  little  or  no  regard  for  the  rights  and 
aspirations  of  the  remaining  96  percent  of 
the  population.  Since  then  Ian  Smith's  regime 
has  persisted  in  its  spurious,  unrecognized 
so-called  "independence."  Today,  however, 
there  are  signs  that  the  ability  of  that  regime 
to  maintain  itself  has  been  seriously  weak- 
ened as  a  result  of  changes  in  the  area. 

Mozambique,  astraddle  Rhodesia's  links  to 
the  sea,  will  achieve  independence  in  a  few 
months'  time  under  a  government  led  by 
FRELIMO  [Liberation  Front  of  Mozam- 
bique], a  successful  African  liberation  move- 
ment allied  for  years  with  black  Rhodesian 
liberation  movements. 

The  leaders  of  white  Rhodesia's  princi- 
pal, all-important,  and  only  remaining  po- 
litical ally,  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
are  leading  the  way  in  urging  the  Smith 
regime  in  Rhodesia  to  reach  an  acceptable 
settlement  with  the  majority  of  the  Rhode- 
sian people. 

The  African  opposition  to  minority  rule, 
divided  among  themselves  for  more  than  10 
years,  on  December  8  announced  their  uni- 
fication under  the  banner  of  a  single  orga- 


nization inside  and  outside  of  Rhodesia,  the 
African  National  Council. 

Interested  and  concerned  nations  on  the 
borders  of  Rhodesia,  as  well  as  the  British, 
whose  sovereignty  over  Southern  Rhodesia 
the  United  States  has  never  ceased  to  recog- 
nize, have  taken  steps  to  encourage  and  facil- 
itate a  settlement,  a  peaceful  accommodation 
for  the  sharing  of  power  between  blacks  and 
whites  in  the  country. 

People  of  reason,  even  within  the  white 
Rhodesian  establishment,  have  begun  to  per- 
ceive that  a  course  set  to  try  to  preserve 
white  rule  forever  in  Rhodesia  is  unrealis- 
tic and  can  only  result  in  violent  tragedy. 
(White  immigration  and  emigration  figures 
continue  to  reflect  that  perception.) 

There  are  also  clear  indications  that  the 
Smith  regime  itself  is  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  time  for  negotiations  is  at  hand. 
Although  white  officials,  including  Ian  Smith 
himself,  continue  to  talk  about  not  deviating 
from  "our  standards  of  civilization"  (white 
Rhodesian  shorthand  for  white  rule),  it  is 
nonetheless  clear  that  considerable  efforts 
are  underway  within  and  without  Rhodesia 
to  convene  a  constitutional  conference  in  the 
near  future. 

Our  policy  has  in  general  kept  pace  with 
events  in  southern  Africa.  We  welcome  the 
coming  independence  of  Mozambique  and 
Angola  and  are  keeping  in  close  touch  with 
the  leaders  of  those  countries.  We  have  con- 
tinued, in  consultation  with  other  interested 
nations,  to  encourage  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  negotiated  peaceful  settlement  in  Rhodesia 
providing  for  majority  rule  and  acceptable 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  international  community. 

Consistent  with  that  policy,  the  United 
States  supported  the  unanimous  1968  U.N. 
Security  Council  vote  establishing  economic 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia  and  subsequently 
issued  Executive  orders  implementing  those 
sanctions,  which  we  enforce. 

The  sole  exception  to  that  policy,  totally 
inconsistent  with  it,  is  the  Byrd  amendment, 
permitting  the  importation  of  Rhodesian 
chrome  and  other  minerals  in  violation  of 
sanctions.    Secretary  Kissinger  has  declared 
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[in  a  letter  to  Representative  John  Buchanan 
dated  February  8,  1974]  that  he  is  per- 
sonally convinced  that  the  Byrd  amendment 
is  "not  essential  to  our  national  security, 
brings  us  no  real  economic  advantages,  and 
is  costly  to  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  our  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions." A  few  days  after  assuming  the 
Presidency,  President  Ford,  through  his 
press  spokesman,  stated  his  full  commit- 
ment to  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment. 

African  and  other  nations  perceive  the 
Byrd  amendment  as  clear  and  unequivocal 
U.S.  support  for  a  sinking,  oppressive,  racist 
minority  regime.  Support  for  the  white 
Rhodesian  regime  is  inconsistent  with  the 
historic  American  belief  in  the  right  of 
peaceful  self-determination,  a  constant  ele- 
ment in  our  policy  throughout  the  long 
period  of  decolonization  not  only  in  Africa 
but  also  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  By  retain- 
ing legislation  sharply  at  variance  with  an 
international  commitment  that  we  made  to 
other  nations  we  undercut  our  credibility 
in  advocating  peaceful  negotiated  solutions 
to  other  international  problems. 

The  appearance  of  support  for  Ian  Smith's 
regime  is  also  unrealistic  in  terms  of  long- 
term  American  interests  in  Africa.  The  lib- 
eration of  southern  Africa  remains  a  prin- 
cipal foreign  policy  objective  of  African 
nations,  in  bilateral  relations  and  in  inter- 
national forums.  A  country's  position  on 
southern  African  issues  is  coming  to  be  the 
litmus  test  for  African  nations  in  deter- 
mining the  degree  of  their  cooperation  in 
international  forums.  It  may  come  to  be  an 
element  in  determining  trade  relations.  In 
that  context,  a  little  more  Rhodesian  chrome 
now  does  not  equal  in  value  other  African 
resources  that  we  might  have  to  forgo  at 
some  future  time  if  we  do  not  pursue  a 
policy  that  keeps  pace  with  change.  In  the 
same  sense,  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment 


now  may  be  vital  in  assuring  long-range 
access  to  Rhodesian  chrome  for  American 
companies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  committee  members,  final- 
ly, I  want  to  comment  on  the  timeliness  of 
H.R.  1287,  introduced  on  the  first  day  of 
the  94th  Congress.  Some  have  argued  that 
passage  of  a  repeal  bill  at  a  time  when 
negotiations  in  Rhodesia  may  be  imminent 
is  either  unnecessary  or  unwise  interference 
in  progress  toward  a  settlement.  I  believe 
the  contrary  to  be  the  case. 

The  coming  months,  perhaps  many 
months,  of  negotiations  will  be  a  time  when 
Rhodesians  of  all  colors  will  be  called  upon 
to  make  concessions,  to  yield  ground  in  an 
effort  to  reach  a  settlement  acceptable  to 
all  participants.  A  normal  trading  relation- 
ship with  the  rest  of  the  world  has  always 
been  a  primary  objective  of  Rhodesia.  Eco- 
nomic sanctions  have  denied  Rhodesia  that 
relationship.  In  doing  so,  they  have  given 
Rhodesians  a  strong  incentive  to  arrive  at 
a  settlement.  For  the  United  States  to  fail 
to  pass  the  repeal  bill  at  this  time  would  be 
to  reinforce  the  Smith  regime  in  its  recalci- 
trance. Retention  of  the  amendment  would 
encourage  the  minority  Rhodesian  regime 
to  try  to  hold  on  to  an  unjust,  unrealistic, 
and  increasingly  dangerous  way  of  life.  By 
repealing  the  amendment,  the  Congress 
would  tell  the  minority  regime  that  the 
American  people  do  not  support  them  in 
their  intransigence  and  that  we  believe  that 
the  time  for  them  to  share  power  in  their 
country  with  the  majority  of  the  population 
is  long  overdue. 

Such  a  message  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  speaking  for  the  American 
people,  would  serve  the  U.S.  national  inter- 
est in  our  relations  with  Africa.  It  would 
also  serve  the  cause  of  peace  in  southern 
Africa.  I  therefore  strongly  urge  passage  of 
H.R.  1287. 
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THE   UNITED  NATIONS 


The  Link  Between   Population  and  Other  Global   Issues 


The  18th  session  of  the  U.N.  Population 
Commission  was  held  at  New  York  February 
18-28.  Following  is  a  statement  made  in  the 
Commission  on  February  20  by  John  Scali, 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
together  tvith  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Commission  on  February  28. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  SCALI 

USUN  press  release  11   dated  February  20 

I  am  greatly  honored  to  head  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  this  year's  meeting  of  the  Pop- 
ulation Commission  and  thus  to  occupy  the 
position  so  recently  filled  with  distinction 
by  my  friend  and  colleague,  Gen.  William 
H.  Draper.  General  Draper  was  a  true  leader, 
in  my  country  and  throughout  the  world  com- 
munity, in  the  field  of  population.  The  death 
of  this  resolute  pioneer  is  a  tragedy  for  all 
mankind.  I  wish  to  express  my  government's 
deep  appreciation  for  the  moving  statements 
of  condolence  from  so  many  of  those  who 
worked  with  him  as  allies,  and  I  promise 
these  will  be  made  available  to  his  family. 

I  do  not  possess  the  expertise  on  popula- 
tion issues  which  so  many  of  you  have  de- 
veloped through  years  of  participation  in 
the  work  of  this  Commission.  But  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  I  share  General  Draper's  deep 
commitment  to  the  imperative  need  for  more 
and  increasingly  effective  international  ac- 
tion in  this  highly  important  field.  I  agree 
profoundly  with  the  opening  words  in  Presi- 
dent Ford's  message  to  the  World  Population 
Conference  in  Bucharest,  in  which  he  said: 

You  are  meeting  on  a  subject  that  in  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  is  vital  to  the  future  of  man- 


kind:   How  the  world  will  cope  with  its  burgeoning 
population. 

1  fully  appreciate  the  immense  scope  of 
the  problem  with  which  you  are  dealing,  and 
I  am  impressed  by  its  direct  relationship 
with  the  other  global  issues  of  our  time.  It 
is  this  relationship  between  your  work  and 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  U.N.  system  which  I 
would  like  to  discuss  today. 

Clearly,  the  most  evident  and  compelling 
linkage  today  is  that  between  food  and  popu- 
lation. Growing  population  is  a  principal 
cause  of  the  ever-growing  global  demand 
for  food.  Whether  millions  face  starvation 
in  the  coming  decades  will  depend  not  only 
on  our  ability  to  raise  food  production  to 
new  heights  but  also  on  our  success  in  limit- 
ing population  growth  to  manageable  levels. 
This  fundamental  fact  is  forcefully  asserted 
in  the  Declaration  on  Food  and  Population 
which  thousands  of  individuals,  including 
myself,  recently  sent  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations. 

The  link  between  food  and  population  is- 
sues also  was  dramatized  in  an  important 
but  little-publicized  speech  made  at  the  Pop- 
ulation Conference  in  Bucharest  by  the  Dep- 
uty Director  General  of  FAO  [Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization],  Mr.  Roy  Jackson. 

He  noted  that  there  are  now  1.3  billion 
more  people  to  be  fed  today  than  in  1954 
when  the  first  Population  Conference  was 
held.  He  reminded  us  that  over  400  million 
people  are  already  suffering  from  protein- 
energy  malnutrition  and  that  rural  under- 
employment and  mounting  urban  unemploy- 
ment— fed  by  despairing  millions  who  mi- 
grate to  the  cities — have  already  reached 
alarming  proportions.  Mr.  Jackson  made  two 
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major  points  that  are  worth  repeating  here. 
I  will  quote  them : 


First,  that  action  must  be  initiated  now  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  population  growth  if  we  are  to  have  any 
chance  at  all  of  meeting  the  world's  food  needs  25 
years  from  now. 

Second,  while  family  planning  and  population 
policy  are  matters  for  individuals  and  governments, 
there  is  at  the  same  time  a  clear  need  for  interna- 
tional action. 

The  World  Food  Conference  at  Rome 
[November  5-16,  1974]  acknowledged  that 
only  through  cooperative  international  ac- 
tion can  we  effectively  meet  the  world's  food 
needs  of  the  future.  It  is  equally  clear,  how- 
ever, that  unless  there  is  similar  international 
cooperation  in  controlling  population  growth 
even  our  best  efforts  to  raise  food  production 
will  be  insufficient. 

The  lives  of  tens,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  mil- 
lions are  involved.  If  the  populations  of  de- 
veloping countries  continue  to  grow  at  rates 
reflected  in  the  U.N.  medium  projection, 
and  despite  the  largest  likely  increase  in 
their  food  production,  the  cereal  import  re- 
quirements of  these  countries  will  mount 
from  24  million  tons  in  1970  to  over  50  mil- 
lion tons  in  1985  and  to  more  than  100  mil- 
lion tons  by  the  year  2000.  Not  only  will  the 
astronomical  cost  of  such  quantities  of  grain 
far  exceed  the  ability  of  these  developing 
countries  to  pay,  but  there  are  no  practi- 
cable means  now  known  to  transport  and  de- 
liver such  a  quantity  of  food. 

I  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  this  Com- 
mission to  consider  population  policies  and 
programs  by  which  those  countries  with 
severe  food  deficits  and  high  rates  of  popula- 
tion growth  can  take  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  keep  their  populations  and  food  re- 
sources in  a  favorable  balance. 


Developmental   and    Environmental   Effects 

Population  issues  also  bear  a  direct  re- 
lationship to  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
Third  World's  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. Since  the  late  1950's  it  has  become 
increasingly  clear  that  in  a  large  number  of 
countries  population  growth  has  outpaced 
their  otherwise  respectable  levels  of  economic 


growth.  The  imaginative  development  pro- 
grams of  Third  World  governments  and  the 
hard  work  of  their  citizens  have  in  many 
cases  not  resulted  in  the  improved  standards 
of  living  these  efforts  justified  and  which  the 
people  had  a  right  to  expect. 

For  many  countries  the  per  capita  in- 
crease in  income  remains  less  than  2  per- 
cent per  year.  In  some  nations,  each  year 
actually  brings  a  lower  standard  of  living. 
Most  recently,  the  new  and  drastically  higher 
price  of  oil  has  generated  an  additional  an- 
nual balance-of -payments  deficit  for  develop- 
ing countries  of  some  $20  billion,  signifi- 
cantly more  than  all  the  aid  they  receive 
from  all  sources. 

By  1980,  it  is  possible  that  the  poorest 
500  million  people  in  developing  countries 
may  be  living  at  levels  of  poverty  even  worse 
than  those  they  live  in  today.  The  gap  be- 
tween the  aspirations  and  achievements  of 
these  peoples  may  continue  to  widen,  with 
incalculable  consequences  for  their  nations' 
social  and  political  structures  and  for  the 
peace  of  the  entire  world. 

Arguments  as  to  whether  economic  devel- 
opment or  population  control  should  be  given 
priority  by  the  international  community 
seem  to  me  to  have  all  the  relevance  of  the 
controversy  over  which  came  first,  the 
chicken  or  the  egg.  We  know  that  poverty 
often  leads  to  excessive  population  growth, 
and  we  know  just  as  certainly  that  excessive 
population  growth  insures  continued  poverty. 
Such  a  vicious  cycle  can  be  breached  only 
by  simultaneous  efforts  on  all  fronts.  Reduc- 
tions in  excessive  population  growth  can 
speed  development,  and  more  rapid  devel- 
opment can  slow  population  growth. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  has  al- 
ways been  that  population  programs  are 
only  a  part  of — but  an  essential  part  of — 
economic  and  social  development  efforts. 
After  all,  only  2  percent  of  global  develop- 
ment assistance  goes  to  population  programs. 
That  hardly  indicates  excessive  emphasis  on 
this  aspect  of  development.  It  may,  in  fact, 
be  too  little. 

The  Plan  of  Action  devised  and  agreed 
upon  by  the  World  Population  Conference 
in  Bucharest  represents,  in  my  view,  one  of 
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the  U.N.'s  most  important  achievements  of 
recent  years.1  Today  nations  around  the 
world  are  already  engaged  in  considering 
what  measures  they  should  take  to  put  this 
action  plan  into  effect.  In  the  United  States, 
we  are  reviewing  our  own  population  policies 
and  programs  to  see  how  we  can  best  co- 
operate with  others  in  implementing  the  Plan 
of  Action.  We  are  continuing  to  expand  our 
own  national  family  planning  service  pro- 
grams, and  our  country's  fertility  rates  con- 
tinue to  decline.  We  have,  in  fact,  been  be- 
low the  replacement  level  of  fertility  for  three 
years  now. 

Already  countries  with  75  percent  of  the 
peoples  of  the  developing  world  have  national 
population  programs  in  effect.  Others  are 
moving  toward  the  adoption  of  such  pro- 
grams. It  is  perfectly  clear  that  as  these  pro- 
grams succeed  and  expand,  considerably  in- 
creased support  will  be  needed  for  them 
domestically,  from  the  present  donor  coun- 
tries, and  from  those  which  have  more  re- 
cently become  potential  donors  by  reason  of 
their  new  wealth. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  think  that  the  link 
between  population  and  environment  is  of 
particular  concern  only  to  the  industrial- 
ized countries.  Certainly,  in  these  countries 
population  growth  and  increasing  affluence 
have  led  to  urban  concentration  and  indus- 
trial expansion  which  can  endanger  the  en- 
vironment and  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 
But  environmental  damage  is  not  only  a 
scourge  of  the  rich.  Environmental  protec- 
tion is  not  a  luxury  which  only  the  wealthy 
can  afford.  The  relationship  between  man  and 
his  environment  will  fundamentally  influ- 
ence the  quality  of  life  at  any  stage  of  de- 
velopment. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  many  cases 
where  population  pressure  on  limited  arable 
land  has  denuded  the  hillsides  of  trees  and 
contributed  to  destructive  floods.  Consider 
the  areas  where  an  increasing  concentration 
of  pastoral  population  and  their  flocks  living 
on  the  edges  of  deserts  has  destroyed  trees 
and  herbage  and  opened  the  way  to  an  ad- 
1  For  an  unofficial  text  of  the  World  Population 
Plan  of  Action,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  30,  1974,  p. 
440. 


vance  of  the  sands.  Consider  the  nations 
where  dense  and  growing  populations  have 
contaminated  the  soil,  water,  and  air  and 
spread  disease. 

Finally,  consider  the  ever-present  danger 
that  the  need  to  expand  food  production  to 
feed  a  growing  population  will  in  the  end 
further  damage  the  land,  that  the  intensi- 
fied use  of  fertilizers  will  imperil  the  life  of 
lakes  and  streams,  and  that  the  widened  use 
of  pesticides  will  threaten  birds  and  other 
wildlife. 


Population   and  the  Status   of  Women 

In  this  International  Women's  Year,  we 
should  recognize  that  the  status  of  more  than 
half  of  the  world's  population,  the  female 
half,  is  itself  a  major  focus  of  world  atten- 
tion. The  World  Population  Conference  at 
Bucharest  rightly  highlighted  the  vital  inter- 
action of  population  control,  development, 
and  the  status  of  women.  The  Plan  of  Action 
puts  it  very  simply: 

Improvement  of  the  status  of  women  in  the  family 
and  in  society  can  contribute,  where  desired,  to 
smaller  family  size,  and  the  opportunity  for  women 
to  plan  births  also  improves  their  individual  status. 

The  Plan  of  Action  has  as  one  of  its  gen- 
eral objectives : 

To  promote  the  status  of  women  and  expansion 
of  their  roles,  the  full  participation  of  women  in 
the  formulation  and  implementation  of  socioeco- 
nomic policy  including  population  policies,  and  the 
creation  of  awareness  among  all  women  of  their 
current  and  potential  roles  in  national  life. 

We  hope  that  this  Commission,  the  Popula- 
tion Division,  the  U.N.  Fund  for  Population 
Activities,  and  other  active  agencies  will  not 
only  consider  the  critical  role  which  women 
can  play  in  furthering  our  efforts  but  that 
they  will  themselves  provide  more  important 
roles  for  women  in  the  administration  and 
execution  of  their  programs  at  all  levels. 
I  would  hope  also  that  in  this  year  and  in 
the  International  Women's  Year  Conference 
in  Mexico  City  serious  attention  will  be  given 
to  measures  needed  to  carry  out  the  practical 
recommendations  of  the  World  Population 
Plan  of  Action  for  improvement  in  the  status 
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of  women.  My  delegation  will  submit  a  draft 
resolution  on  this  important  subject  for  the 
Commission's  consideration. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  note  the  con- 
nection between  the  Commission's  activities 
and  the  situation  of  millions  of  children 
around  the  world.  The  Executive  Director 
of  the  U.N.  Children's  Fund  [Henry  Labou- 
isse]  has  noted  that,  "the  first  and  the  main 
victims  of  the  population  explosion  are  chil- 
dren." Under  current  conditions  of  popula- 
tion growth,  "it  does  not  appear  possible," 
he  said,  "for  the  governments  and  the  people 
of  most  of  the  developing  countries  ...  to 
provide  the  food,  the  health  and  welfare  serv- 
ices, and  the  education  required  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  for  the  ever-growing  numbers 
of  young."  Nothing  can  more  effectively  un- 
derscore the  urgent  and  overriding  need  for 
progress  in  population  control  than  the  un- 
dernourished and  dying  infants  whose  faces 
and  bodies  we  all  see  in  the  world's  press 
almost  daily. 

Population   and  the   World   Community 

I  have  in  my  remarks  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  population  issues  to  the  Third 
World  not  because  this  is  uniquely  their  prob- 
lem. On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  issue  with 
which  we  all  must  grapple.  There  is  little 
doubt,  however,  that  it  is  the  Third  World 
which  will  suffer  first  and  suffer  most  from 
excessive  population  growth.  There  is  also 
no  doubt  that  only  the  nations  of  the  Third 
World  can  make  the  decisions  necessary  to 
control  their  populations.  The  role  of  the 
international  community,  including  this  Com- 
mission, is  to  help  governments  assemble 
the  information  they  need  to  decide  wisely, 
and  when  they  have  made  their  decision,  to 
help  them  implement  it. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  United  Nations  was 
created  to  preserve  the  world  from  the  hor- 
rors of  yet  another  world  war.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding years  we  have  come  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  world  peace  could  not  be  long 
maintained  in  a  world  half  rich  and  half 
poor.  Thus,  today  the  United  Nations  de- 
votes nearly  90  percent  of  its  resources  to 
economic  and  social  development.  The  time 


has  come  for  us  to  take  our  thinking  one 
step  further.  We  must  now  further  acknowl- 
edge that  neither  peace  nor  economic  de- 
velopment can  long  be  maintained  in  a  world 
overwhelmed  by  unchecked  population 
growth.  The  United  Nations,  an  organiza- 
tion designed  to  deal  with  the  threat  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  must  now  learn  to  cope  effec- 
tively with  the  equally  frightening  threat  of 
the  already  armed  and  ticking  population 
bomb. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  2 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council, 

Recognizing  that  1975  has  been  designated  as 
International  Women's  Year  and  the  World  Confer- 
ence of  the  International  Women's  Year  is  sched- 
uled from  19  June  to  2  July  1975  in  Mexico  City, 

Recalling  that  the  World  Population  Conference 
emphasized  the  interrelationships  of  population,  de- 
velopment, resources  and  the  environment,  and  the 
family,  and  that  the  World  Population  Plan  of  Ac- 
tion adopted  by  the  Conference  and  endorsed  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-ninth  session  corre- 
lates population  factors  with  the  status  of  women 
and  the  role  of  women  in  development, 

Further  recalling  that  the  World  Food  Conference 
called  on  "all  Governments  to  involve  women  fully 
in  the  decision-making  machinery  of  food  produc- 
tion and  nutrition  policies  as  part  of  total  develop- 
ment strategy"  (E/5587,  resolution  VIII)  and 
adopted  a  resolution  on  the  achievement  of  a  desir- 
able balance  between  population  and  food  supply 
(resolution  IX),  and  that  thus  the  influence  of 
socio-economic  factors  on  the  demographic  process 
as  well  as  the  important  role  of  women  were  empha- 
sized, 

Noting  the  importance  accorded  to  the  integration 
of  women  in  development  by  the  United  Nations 
Development  Programme  at  its  nineteenth  session, 
the  United  Nations  Commission  for  Social  Develop- 
ment at  its  twenty-fourth  session,  the  International 
Forum  on  the  Role  of  Women  in  Population  and 
Development  (February  to  March  1974),  and  the 
Regional  Consultations  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
and  for  Africa  on  "Integration  of  Women  in  De- 
velopment with  Special  Reference  to  Population 
Factors"  (May  and  June  1974,  respectively),  and 
the  Regional  Consultation  for  Latin  America  on  the 
same  subject  to  be  held  in  April  1975, 

Further  noting  that  the  General  Assembly,  in 
resolution  3342  (XXIX)  of  17  December  1974,  en- 
titled   "Women    and    Development"    considered    that 


2  Adopted  by  the  Commission  and  recommended 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  Feb.  28 
(text   from   U.N.   doc.    E/CN.9/L.117/Rev.2). 
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further  progress  towards  the  full  integration  of 
women  in  development  should  be  assisted  by  positive 
action  from  the  United  Nations  system  of  organi- 
zations, 

Recognizing  the  findings  of  the  Study  of  the  Spe- 
cial Rapporteur  on  the  Interrelationship  of  the 
Status  of  Women  and  Family  Planning  (E/CN.6/ 
575  and  Add. 1-3)  presented  to  the  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women  at  its  twenty-fifth  session  and 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  fifty-sixth 
session  and  the  implications  of  this  interrelationship 
not  only  for  the  health  and  well-being  of  individual 
women  but  also  for  the  social  and  economic  progress 
of  nations, 

Further  recognizing  that  equal  status  of  men  and 
women  in  the  family  and  in  society  improves  the 
over-all  quality  of  life  and  that  this  principle  of 
equality  should  be  fully  realized  in  family  planning 
where  each  spouse  should  consider  the  welfare  of 
the  other  members  of  the  family,  and  recognizing 
that  improvement  of  the  status  of  women  in  the 
family  and  in  society  can  contribute,  where  desired, 
to  smaller  family  size,  and  the  opportunity  for 
women  to  plan  births  also  improves  their  individual 
status, 

Convinced  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  action 
to  carry  out  the  numerous  important  recommenda- 
tions already  agreed  upon, 

1.  Urges  United  Nations  bodies,  Member  States, 
and  relevant  non-governmental  organizations,  in 
observing  International  Women's  Year  and  partici- 
pating in  the  World  Conference  of  the  International 
Women's  Year  to  take  all  action  appropriate  to 
ensure  that  the  recommendations  relating  to  the 
status  of  women  stated  in  the  World  Population 
Plan  of  Action  (E/5585,  paras.  32,  41,  42,  43,  78) 
and  in  resolutions  IV,  XII  and  XVII  (E/5585,  chap. 
II)  of  the  World  Population  Conference  are  imple- 
mented;  and  in  particular: 

(a)  To  achieve  the  full  participation  of  women  in 
the  educational,  social,  economic,  and  political  life 
of  their  countries  on  an  equal  basis  with  men; 

(b)  To  achieve  equal  rights,  opportunities,  and 
responsibilities  of  men  and  women  in  the  family 
and  in  society; 

(c)  To  recommend  that  women  have  the  informa- 
tion, education,  and  means  to  enable  them  to  decide 
freely  and  responsibly  on  the  number  and  spacing 
of  their  children  in  order  to  improve  their  indi- 
vidual status; 

2.  Requests  United  Nations  bodies,  within  their 
fields  of  competence,  including  the  regional  com- 
missions, in  collaboration  with  Member  States,  in 
the  implementation  of  both  short-term  and  long- 
term  population  policies  and  programmes  designed 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  World 
Population  Plan  of  Action: 

(a)  To  pay  particular  attention  in  the  monitoring 


of  the  progress  being  made  in  the  implementation 
of  the  World  Population  Plan  of  Action  to  the  evolv- 
ing status  of  women,  keeping  in  mind  the  mutual 
interaction  among  population  factors,  social  and 
economic  development,  and  the  status  of  women, 

(b)  To  supply  information  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  on  the  action  taken  pursuant  to  this 
resolution. 


TREATY   INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


BILATERAL 

Canada 

Agreement  concerning  liability  for  loss  or  damage 
resulting  from  certain  rocket  launches  in  Canada 
(Operation  Tordo).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Ottawa  December  31,  1974.  Entered  into 
force   December   31,   1974. 

Iran 

Agreement  on  technical  cooperation.  Signed  at 
Washington  March  4,  1975.  Enters  into  force  on 
the  date  of  an  exchange  of  notes  confirming 
entry  into  force. 

Agreed  minutes  for  the  second  session  of  the 
United  States-Iran  Joint  Commission  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation.  Signed  at  Washington  March 
4,  1975.  Entered  into  force  March  4,  1975. 

Mexico 

Agreement  concerning  the  provision  by  the  United 
States  of  four  mobile  interdiction  systems  for 
use  in  curbing  the  illicit  flow  of  narcotic  sub- 
stances through  Mexico.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
letters  at  Mexico  February  24,  1975.  Entered 
into  force  February  24,  1975. 

Saudi  Arabia 

Technical  cooperation  agreement.  Signed  at  Riyadh 
February  13,  1975.  Enters  into  force  after  Saudi 
Arabia  has  provided  written  notice  to  the  United 
States  that  the  agreement  has  been  officially 
promulgated  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

Thailand 

Agreement  concerning  payment  to  the  United  States 
of  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  defense  articles 
furnished  under  the  military  assistance  program. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bangkok  Janu- 
ary 3  and  17,  1975.  Entered  into  force  January 
17,  1975;  effective  July  1,  1974. 
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President  Ford's  News  Conference  of  March  6 


Following  are  excerpts  relating  to  foreign 
policy  from  the  transcript  of  a  news  con- 
ference held  by  President  Ford  in  the  Old 
Executive  Office  Building  on  March  6.1 

President  Ford:  Before  we  start  the  ques- 
tions tonight,  I  would  like  to  make  a  state- 
ment on  the  subject  of  assistance  to  Cam- 
bodia and  to  Viet-Nam. 

There  are  three  issues — the  first,  the  fu- 
ture of  the  people  who  live  there.  It  is  a 
concern  that  is  humanitarian — food  for  those 
who  hunger  and  medical  supplies  for  the 
men  and  women  and  children  who  are  suf- 
fering the  ravages  of  war.  We  seek  to  stop 
the  bloodshed  and  end  the  horror  and  the 
tragedy  that  we  see  on  television  as  rockets 
are  fired  wantonly  into  Phnom  Penh. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  kill- 
ing would  cease  if  we  were  to  stop  our  aid, 
but  that  is  not  the  case.  The  record  shows, 
in  both  Viet-Nam  and  Cambodia,  that  Com- 
munist takeover  of  an  area  does  not  bring 
an  end  to  violence  but,  on  the  contrary,  sub- 
jects the  innocent  to  new  horrors. 

We  cannot  meet  humanitarian  needs  unless 
we  provide  some  military  assistance.  Only 
through  a  combination  of  humanitarian  en- 
deavors and  military  aid  do  we  have  a  chance 
to  stop  the  fighting  in  that  country  in  such 
a  way  as  to  end  the  bloodshed. 

The  second  issue  is  whether  the  problems 
of  Indochina  will  be  settled  by  conquest  or 
by  negotiation.  Both  the  Governments  of 
Cambodia  and  the  United  States  have  made 
vigorous  and  continued  efforts  over  the  last 
few  years  to  bring  about  a  cease-fire  and  a 
political  settlement. 

The    Cambodian   Government    declared    a 


unilateral  cease-fire  and  called  for  negotia- 
tions immediately  after  the  peace  accords 
of  January  1973.  It  has  since  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed its  willingness  to  be  flexible  in  seek- 
ing a  negotiated  end  to  the  conflict.  Its  lead- 
ers have  made  clear  that  they  are  willing 
to  do  whatever  they  can  do  to  bring  peace 
to  the  country. 

The  United  States  has  backed  these  peace 
efforts.  Yesterday  we  made  public  an  out- 
line of  our  unceasing  efforts  over  the  years, 
including  six  separate  initiatives  since  I 
became  President.2 

Let  me  assure  you:  We  will  support  any 
negotiations  and  accept  any  outcome  that 
the  parties  themselves  will  agree  to.  As  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  per- 
sonalities involved  will  not,  themselves,  con- 
stitute obstacles  of  any  kind  to  a  settlement. 

Yet  all  of  our  efforts  have  been  rebuffed. 
Peace  in  Cambodia  has  not  been  prevented 
by  our  failure  to  offer  reasonable  solutions. 
The  aggressor  believes  it  can  win  its  objec- 
tives on  the  battlefield.  This  belief  will  be 
encouraged  if  we  cut  off  assistance  to  our 
friends. 

We  want  an  end  to  the  killing  and  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement.  But  there  is  no  hope  of 
success  unless  the  Congress  acts  quickly  to 
provide  the  necessary  means  for  Cambodia 
to  survive. 

If  we  abandon  our  allies,  we  will  be  say- 
ing to  all  the  world  that  war  pays.  Aggres- 
sion will  not  stop;  rather,  it  will  increase. 
In  Cambodia  the  aggressors  will  have  shown 
that  if  negotiations  are  resisted  the  United 
States  will  weary,  abandon  its  friends,  and 
force  will  prevail. 

The  third  issue  is  the  reliability  of  the 
United  States.  If  we  cease  to  help  our  friends 


1  For  the   complete   transcript,   see   Weekly   Com- 
pilation  of  Presidential   Documents  dated   Mar.   10. 
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in  Indochina,  we  will  have  violated  their  trust 
that  we  would  help  them  with  arms,  with 
food,  and  with  supplies  so  long  as  they  re- 
main determined  to  fight  for  their  own  free- 
dom. We  will  have  been  false  to  ourselves, 
to  our  word,  and  to  our  friends.  No  one 
should  think  for  a  moment  that  we  can  walk 
away  from  that  without  a  deep  sense  of 
shame. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  involvement  or 
reinvolvement  in  Indochina.  We  have  ended 
our  involvement.  All  American  forces  have 
come  home.  They  will  not  go  back. 

Time  is  short.  There  are  two  things  the 
United  States  can  do  to  affect  the  outcome. 
For  my  part,  I  will  continue  to  seek  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement.  I  ask  the  Congress  to 
do  its  part  by  providing  the  assistance  re- 
quired to  make  such  a  settlement  possible. 

Time  is  running  out. 

Mr.  Cormier  [Frank  Cormier,  Associated 
Press] . 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  wound  up  saying, 
"Time  is  running  out"  in  Cambodia.  Can  you 
give  us  any  assurance  that  even  if  the  aid 
is  voted  it  ivill  get  there  in  time?  Is  it  stock- 
piled and  ready  to  roll,  or  what  is  the  situa- 
tion? 

President  Ford:  If  we  don't  give  the  aid, 
there  is  no  hope.  If  we  do  get  the  necessary 
legislation  from  the  Congress  and  it  comes 
quickly — I  would  say  within  the  next  10 
days  or  2  weeks — it  will  be  possible  to  get  the 
necessary  aid  to  Cambodia,  both  economic 
assistance — humanitarian  assistance — and 
military  assistance.  I  believe  there  is  a  hope 
that  we  can  help  our  friends  to  continue 
long  enough  to  get  into  the  wet  season ;  then 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  the  kind  of 
negotiation  which  I  think  offers  the  best 
hope  for  a  peace  in  Cambodia. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  say  that  there  woidd 
be  a  deep  sense  of  shame  in  the  country  if 
Cambodia  shoidd  fall.  If  that  tvould  be  the 
case,  sir,  can  you  explain  why  there  seems 
to  be  such  a  broad  feeling  of  apathy  in  the 
country,  and  also  in  the  Congress,  toward 


providing  any  more  aid  for  either  Cambodia 
or  South  Viet-Nam? 

President  Ford:  I  believe  there  is  a  grow- 
ing concern  which  has  been  accentuated  since 
we  have  seen  the  horror  stories  on  television 
in  recent  weeks — the  wanton  use  of  rockets 
in  the  city  of  Phnom  Penh,  the  children  lying 
stricken  on  the  streets,  and  people  under 
great  stress  and  strain,  bloody  scenes  of  the 
worst  kind. 

I  think  this  kind  of  depicting  of  a  tragedy 
there  has  aroused  American  concern,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  growing  concern  as  the  prospect 
of  tragedy  of  this  kind  becomes  even  more 
evident. 

So,  I  have  noticed  in  the  last  week  in  the 
U.S.  Congress,  in  a  bipartisan  way,  a  great 
deal  more  interest  in  trying  to  find  an  an- 
swer. And  yesterday  I  spent  an  hour-plus 
with  Members  of  Congress  who  came  back 
from  a  trip  to  Cambodia  and  South  Viet- 
Nam;  and  they  saw  firsthand  the  kind  of 
killing,  the  kind  of  bloodshed;  and  it  had  a 
severe  impact  on  these  Members  of  Congress, 
some  of  whom  have  been  very,  very  strongly 
opposed  to  our  involvement  in  the  past  in 
Viet-Nam.  And  I  think  their  impact  will  be 
significant  in  the  Congress  as  well  as  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Lisagor  [Peter  Lisagor,  Chicago  Daily 
News]. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  question  is  raised 
by  many  critics  of  our  policy  in  Southeast 
Asia  as  to  ivhy  we  can  conduct  a  policy  of 
detente  with  the  two  Communist  superpoiv- 
ers  in  the  ivorld  and  coidd  not  follow  a  policy 
of  detente  shoidd  Cambodia  and  South  Viet- 
Nam  go  Communist.  Coidd  you  explain  that 
to  us? 

President  Ford:  I  think  you  have  to  under- 
stand the  differences  that  we  have  with 
China,  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  do  not  accept 
their  ideology.  We  do  not  accept  their  phi- 
losophy. On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  rec- 
ognize that  both  countries  have  great  power 
bases  in  the  world,  not  only  in  population 
but  in  the  regions  in  which  they  exist. 
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We  do  not  expect  to  recognize  or  to  be- 
lieve in  their  philosophies.  But  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us,  the  United  States,  to  try  and 
remove  any  of  the  obstacles  that  keep  us 
from  working  together  to  solve  some  of  the 
problems  that  exist  throughout  the  world, 
including  Indochina. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  have  supplied  and  are  supplying 
military  assistance  to  South  Viet-Nam  and 
Cambodia.  We  have  to  work  with  them  to 
try  and  get  an  answer  in  that  part  of  the 
world;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  think  that 
effort  can  be  increased  and  the  prospects 
improved  if  we  continue  the  detente  between 
ourselves  and  both  of  those  powers. 

Tom  [Tom  Brokaw,  NBC  News]. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  putting  it  bluntly, 
wouldn't  ive  just  be  continuing  a  bloodbath 
that  already  exists  in  Cambodia  if  we  voted 
the  $222  million  in  assistance? 

President  Ford:  I  don't  think  so,  because 
the  prospects  are  that  with  the  kind  of  mili- 
tary assistance  and  economic  and  humani- 
tarian aid  we  are  proposing,  the  government 
forces,  hopefully,  can  hold  out.  Now,  if  we 
do  not,  the  prospects  are  almost  certain  that 
Phnom  Penh  will  be  overrun.  And  we  know 
from  previous  experiences  that  the  over- 
running of  a  community  or  an  area  results 
in  the  murder  and  the  bloodshed  that  comes 
when  they  pick  up  and  sort  out  the  people 
who  were  schoolteachers,  the  leaders,  the 
government  officials. 

This  was  told  very  dramatically  to  me  yes- 
terday by  several  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  were  there  and  talked  to  some  of  the 
people  who  were  in  some  of  these  communi- 
ties or  villages  that  were  overrun. 

It  is  an  unbelievable  horror  story.  And 
if  we  can  hold  out: — and  I  think  the  prospects 
are  encouraging — then  I  think  we  will  avoid 
that  kind  of  massacre  and  innocent  murder- 
ing of  people  who  really  do  not  deserve  that 
kind  of  treatment. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  follow  up,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  Administration's  point  is 
that  if  we  vote  the  aid  that  we  will  have  the 


possibility  of  a  negotiated  settlement,  not 
just  the  avoidance  of  a  bloodbath.  Is  that 
correct ? 

President  Ford:    That  is  correct,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet,  just  yesterday,  as  you  indi- 
cated in  your  statement,  the  State  Depart- 
ment listed  at  least  six  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  war  in  Cambodia, 
dating  to  the  summer  of  1973,  when  Amer- 
ican bombing  stopped  there.  The  Cambodian 
Government  was  certainly  stronger  then 
than  it  would  be  with  just  conceivably  an- 
other $220  million. 

President  Ford:  Well,  I  think  if  you  look 
at  that  long  list  of  bona-fide,  legitimate  nego- 
tiated efforts,  the  best  prospects  came  when 
the  enemy  felt  that  it  would  be  better  off 
to  negotiate  than  to  fight. 

Now,  if  we  can  strengthen  the  government 
forces  now  and  get  into  the  wet  season,  then 
I  believe  the  opportunity  to  negotiate  will  be 
infinitely  better,  certainly  better  than  if  the 
government  forces  are  routed  and  the  rebels 
— the  Khmer  Rouge — take  over  and  do  what 
they  have  done  in  other  communities  where 
they  have  had  this  kind  of  opportunity. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  said,  sir,  that  if 
the  funds  are  provided  that,  hope f idly,  they 
can  hold  out.  How  long  are  you  talking 
about?  How  long  can  they  hold  out?  In 
other  words,  how  long  do  you  feel  this  aid 
will  be  necessary  to  continue? 

President  Ford:  Well,  this  aid  that  we 
have  requested  on  an  emergency  basis  from 
the  Congress  is  anticipated  to  provide  the 
necessary  humanitarian  effort  and  the  neces- 
sary military  effort  to  get  them  through  the 
dry  season,  which  ends  roughly  the  latter 
part  of  June  or  the  first  of  July. 


Q.  What  effect  do  you  think  last  night's 
massacre  in  Tel  Aviv  will  have  on  the  cur- 
rent Kissinger  negotiations,  and  what  advice 
would  you  give  to  Israel  to  counteract  such 
terrorist  attacks  ? 

President  Ford:    Let  me  answer  the  last 
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first.  I  don't  think  it  is  appropriate  for  me 
to  give  any  advice  to  Israel  or  any  other 
nation  as  to  what  they  should  do  in  circum- 
stances like  that.  I  hope  that  the  very  ill- 
advised  action — the  terrorist  action — in 
Israel,  or  in  Tel  Aviv,  last  night  was  abso- 
lutely unwarranted  under  any  circumstances. 
I  condemn  it  because  I  think  it  is  not  only 
inhumane  but  it  is  the  wrong  way  to  try 
and  resolve  the  difficult  problems  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

I  would  hope  that  that  terrorist  activity 
would  not  under  any  circumstances  destroy 
the  prospects  or  the  possibilities  for  further 
peace  accomplishments  in  the  Middle  East. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  to  follow  up  on  that, 
have  you  considered  asking  Israel  to  become 
part  of  NATO? 

President  Ford:  I  have  not. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  sounded  encouraged 
about  the  prospect  for  Cambodian  aid.  Can 
you  give  us  an  estimate  of  what  you  think 
the  chances  are  now  of  it  being  passed? 

President  Ford:  They  are  certainly  better 
than  they  were.  I  had  a  meeting  this  morn- 
ing with  Senator  [John  J.]  Sparkman  and 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  and  Senator  Clif- 
ford Case.  They  want  to  help.  They  say  the 
prospects  are  50-50.  But  if  they  are  that,  I 
think  we  ought  to  try  and  make  the  effort 
because  I  think  the  stakes  are  very,  very 
high  when  you  involve  the  innocent  people 
who  are  being  killed  in  Cambodia. 

Q.  May  I  follow  up?  If  the  Congress  does 
not  provide  the  aid  and  the  Lon  Nol  govern- 
ment should  fall,  would  the  country  be  in 
for  any  recrimination  from  this  Adminis- 
tration? Would  we  have  another  "who  lost 
China"  debate,  for  example? 

President  Ford:  I  first  would  hope  we 
get  the  aid  and  the  government  is  able  to 
negotiate  a  settlement.  I  do  not  think — at 
least  from  my  point  of  view — that  I  would 
go  around  the  country  pointing  my  finger  at 
anybody.  I  think  the  facts  would  speak  for 
themselves. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  from  some  of  the  re- 


marks the  Senators  who  met  with  you  today 
made,  they  did  not  indicate  that  they  were 
quite  in  as  much  agreement  as  you  have  indi- 
cated; but  Senator  Humphrey,  for  one, 
asked,  as  part  of  a  negotiated  settlement  that 
you  spoke  of,  if  you  would  be  willing  to 
seek  the  orderly  resignation  of  President 
Lon  Nol. 

President  Ford:  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the 
proper  role  of  this  government  to  ask  the 
head  of  another  state  to  resign.  I  said  in 
my  opening  statement  that  we  believe  that 
the  settlement  ought  to  be  undertaken,  and  it 
is  not  one  that  revolves  around  any  one  in- 
dividual. And  I  would  hope  that  some  for- 
mula— some  individuals  on  both  sides  could 
sit  down  and  negotiate  a  settlement  to  stop 
the  bloodshed. 

Q.  Could  I  follow  up?  On  that,  are  you 
saying  that  the  United  States  will  support 
any  government,  no  matter  how  weak  or 
corrupt,  in  a  situation  like  this? 

President  Ford:  I  am  not  saying  we  would 
support  any  government.  I  am  saying  that 
we  would  support  any  government  that  we 
can  see  coming  out  of  the  present  situation 
or  the  negotiated  settlement. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  out  of  the  OPEC  [Orga- 
nization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries] 
summit  meeting  in  Algiers  today  came  a 
declaration  that  oil  prices  should  be  pegged 
to  inflation  and  the  prices  they  have  to  pay 
for  the  products  they  buy.  Do  you  think  this 
kind  of  inflation-indexing  system  is  fair? 

President  Ford:  We  are  trying  to  organize 
the  consuming  nations,  and  we  have  been 
quite  successful.  I  believe  that  once  that 
organization  has  been  put  together — and  it 
is  well  along — that  we  should  sit  down  and 
negotiate  any  matters  with  the  producing 
nations. 

I  personally  have  many  reservations  about 
the  suggestion  that  has  been  made  by  the 
OPEC  organization.  I  think  the  best  way 
for  us  to  answer  that  problem  is  to  be  orga- 
nized and  to  negotiate  rather  than  to  specu- 
late in  advance. 
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Summary  of  Negotiating   Efforts 
on  Cambodia 

Department  Statement,  March  5  1 

We  have  made  continual  and  numerous 
private  attempts,  in  addition  to  our  numer- 
ous public  declarations,  to  demonstrate  in 
concrete  and  specific  ways  our  readiness  to 
see  an  early  compromise  settlement  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

— Throughout  the  negotiations  that  led 
to  the  Paris  agreement  on  Viet-Nam  in 
January  1973,  the  United  States  repeatedly 
indicated — both  in  these  negotiations  and 
through  other  channels — its  desire  to  see 
a  cease-fire  and  political  settlement  in  Cam- 
bodia as  well  as  in  Viet-Nam  and  Laos.  In 
later  discussions  concerning  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Paris  agreement,  the  United 
States  conveyed  its  ideas  and  its  desire  to 
promote  a  negotiated  settlement  between  the 
Cambodian  parties. 

— A  number  of  major  efforts  toward  ne- 
gotiation were  made  in  1973.  By  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year,  these  efforts  were  ex- 
tremely promising.  Just  as  they  appeared 
to  be  approaching  a  serious  stage  they  were 
thwarted  by  the  forced  bombing  halt  in 
August  that  was  legislated  by  the  Congress. 

— In  October  1974,  we  broached  the  idea 
of  an  international  conference  on  Cambodia 
with  two  countries  having  relations  with  the 
side  headed  by  Prince  Sihanouk  (GRUNK) 
[Royal  Khmer  Government  of  National 
Union].  We  also  discussed  the  elements  of 
a  peaceful  settlement.  We  received  no  sub- 
stantive response  to  these  overtures. 

— In  November  1974,  we  again  indicated 
with  specificity  our  readiness  to  see  a  com- 
promise settlement  in  Cambodia  in  which 
all  elements  could  play  a  role  to  a  govern- 


1  Initially  distributed  to  news  correspondents  on 
Mar.  5;  also  issued  as  press  release  138  dated 
Mar!  12. 


ment  with  relations  with  the  GRUNK.  Our 
interlocutors  showed  no  interest  in  pursuing 
the  subject. 

— In  December  1974,  we  tried  to  facilitate 
a  channel  to  representatives  of  the  Khmer 
Communists  through  a  neutralist  country 
with  relations  with  the  GRUNK.  Nothing 
came  of  this  initiative. 

— In  December  1974  and  early  January 
1975,  we  concurred  in  an  initiative  to  open 
a  dialogue  with  Sihanouk  in  Peking.  Siha- 
nouk at  first  agreed  to  receive  an  emissary 
but  later  refused. 

— In  February  1975,  we  tried  to  establish 
a  direct  contact  with  Sihanouk  ourselves.  We 
received  no  response. 

— Also  in  February  1975,  we  apprised  cer- 
tain friendly  governments  with  clear  inter- 
ests and  concerns  in  the  region,  and  with  ac- 
cess to  governments  supporting  the  GRUNK, 
of  our  efforts  to  move  the  conflict  toward  a 
negotiated  solution  and  of  the  degree  of  flex- 
ibility in  our  approach.  They  could  offer  no 
help. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  these  attempts 
have  had  any  result.  The  reactions  we  have 
gotten  so  far  suggest  that  negotiating  pros- 
spects  will  be  dim  as  long  as  the  Cambodian 
Government's  military  position  remains  pre- 
carious. 

We  are  continuing  to  pursue  our  long- 
stated  objective  of  an  early  compromise  set- 
tlement in  Cambodia.  In  this  process  we  are, 
and  have  been,  guided  by  the  following 
principles : 

1.  The  United  States  will  support  any 
negotiations  that  the  parties  themselves  are 
prepared  to  support. 

2.  The  United  States  will  accept  any  out- 
come from  the  negotiations  that  the  parties 
themselves  will  accept. 

3.  As  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, the  personalities  involved  will  not, 
themselves,  constitute  obstacles  of  any  kind 
to  a  settlement. 
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U.S.-lran  Joint  Commission  Meets  at  Washington 


The  U.S.-lran  Joint  Commission  met  at 
Washitigton  March  3-h-  Following  are  re- 
marks made  by  Secretary  Kissinger  and  Hu- 
shang  Ansary,  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs 
and  Finance  of  Iran,  at  a  news  conference 
held  on  March  U  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
meeting,  together  with  the  texts  of  the  joint 
communique  of  the  Joint  Commission  and 
the  U.S.-lran  agreement  on  technical  cooper- 
ation signed  that  day  by  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger and  Minister  A?isary. 


REMARKS   BY  SECRETARY   KISSINGER 
AND   MINISTER  ANSARY1 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Mr.  Minister,  on  be- 
half of  the  President  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment I  would  like  to  express  our  very  great 
gratification  at  the  agreed  minutes  and  the 
technical  cooperation  agreement  that  we  have 
just  signed. 

The  economic  cooperation  agreement  be- 
tween Iran  and  the  United  States  that  is 
foreseen  is  the  largest  agreement  of  this 
kind  that  has  been  signed  between  any  two 
countries.  It  represents  an  attempt  to  under- 
line the  interdependence  to  which  both  of 
our  countries  have  been  committed,  in  which 
the  resources  of  the  producers  are  combined 
with  the  technological  experience  of  some  of 
the  consuming  countries  to  enhance  the  de- 
velopment and  the  progress  of  both  sides. 

It  reflects  also  the  very  deep  political  bonds 
that  exist  between  Iran  and  the  United 
States. 

The  economic  cooperation  agreement  fore- 
sees projects  on  the  order  of  $12  billion  which 


1  Text  from  press  release  115  dated  Mar.  4,  which 
also  includes  a  transcript  of  the  questions  and 
answers  which  followed. 


will  be  completed  or  the  negotiation  for 
which  is  in  the  process  of  being  completed 
or  will  be  completed  in  the  very  near  future. 

Out  of  this  economic  cooperation  we  expect 
that  there  will  develop  a  trade  between  the 
two  countries,  excluding  oil,  over  the  next 
five  years  in  the  amount  of  $15  billion.  These 
projects  will  represent  a  major  step  forward 
in  the  very  vast  scheme  of  development  that 
Iran  has  undertaken,  and  the  United  States 
is  happy  that  it  can  play  its  part  in  this 
enterprise.  It  also  reflects  the  conviction  of 
both  sides  that  an  expanding  world  economy 
is  in  the  interests  of  progress  and  peace. 

I  would  like  to  express  our  appreciation 
to  my  colleague  the  cochairman  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  manner  in  which  the  nego- 
tiations have  been  conducted.  It  was  in  an 
atmosphere  of  friendship  and  understanding 
and  cooperation  which  we  are  certain  will  be 
extended  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  also  would  like  to  express  on  behalf  of 
the  President  how  much  he's  looking  forward 
to  the  visit  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Shah  in  May. 

Minister  Ansary:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary. May  I  join  you  in  expressing  the  grati- 
fication and  appreciation  of  the  Iranian 
team  in  the  talks  that  we  have  had  in  the 
course  of  the  past  two  days  in  the  second 
session  of  our  joint  ministerial  commission 
for  economic  cooperation.  We  are  extremely 
pleased  on  our  side  that  the  outcome  of  these 
negotiations  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  both 
sides.  We  have  managed  to  reach  agreement 
on  the  use  of  the  comparative  advantages  of 
the  two  countries  for  the  benefit  not  only  of 
our  respective  nations  but  also  of  the  world 
at  large. 

To  your  remarks,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  may 
add  that  Iran  is  the  first  major  oil-producing 
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country  to  go  nuclear  in  a  major  way,  and 
one  important  aspect  of  the  agreement  that 
we  have  reached  on  the  areas  of  cooperation 
between  the  two  countries  is  of  course  the 
readiness  that  has  been  expressed  in  prin- 
ciple on  the  part  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Or- 
ganization of  Iran  to  place  orders  for  a  large 
number  of  nuclear  power  plants  in  the  United 
States. 

Of  the  other  agreements  that  we  reached, 
I  think  the  most  important  in  terms  not 
only  of  the  development  for  our  relations  but 
also  of  the  problems  facing  the  world  today 
is  where  this  cooperation  entails  the  pro- 
duction of  additional  amounts  of  food  and 
agricultural  products  not  only  for  the  use  of 
domestic  needs  of  Iran  but  also  for  the  region 
at  large. 

This  includes  also  the  development  of  a 
center  for  agricultural  technology  that  would 
be  used  regionally  by  all  the  countries  con- 
cerned. 

In  addition  to  this,  of  course,  it  is  highly 
satisfactory  to  us  that,  the  end  result  of 
economic  cooperation  being  increasing  trade, 
the  amount  envisaged  in  the  agreement  for 
the  exchange  of  commodities  between  the 
two  countries  in  the  next  five  years  is  a 
rather  impressive  figure  of  $15  billion  that 
the  Secretary  has  just  mentioned. 

May  I  take  the  opportunity  also,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, to  express  my  appreciation  and  sin- 
cere thanks  for  the  opportunity  that  I  had 
to  call  on  the  President  this  morning  and 
for  his  support  and  encouragement  in  the 
efforts  that  are  being  made  by  the  two  sides 
for  the  development  for  our  relations. 

May  I  also  thank  you  sincerely  for  all  your 
kindness,  for  your  hospitality  and  for  your 
warmth,  and  for  the  constructive  attitude 
that  at  all  times  was  clearly  visible  on  your 
personal  side,  for  the  attention  that  you  ren- 
dered personally  to  the  development  of  our 
negotiations,  and  for  the  tremendous  con- 
tributions of  every  distinguished  member  of 
your   party. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Thank  you.  I  would 
like  also  to  point  out  that  all  the  nuclear 


plants  are  under  the  safeguards  that  are 
appropriate  to  signatories  of  the  Nonprolif- 
eration  Treaty,  which  of  course  includes 
Iran.  And  I  also  would  like  to  underline  the 
point  that  my  colleague  has  already  made 
about  the  importance  we  attach  to  the  agri- 
cultural development  not  only  for  Iran  but 
on  a  regional  basis,  and  how  much  the  United 
States  appreciates  the  efforts  of  Iran  to  use 
some  of  its  resources  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
tural development  for  increasing  production 
— food  production — in  the  entire  region. 

TEXT  OF  JOINT  COMMUNIQUE 

Press  release  115A  dated  March  4 

The  U.S.-Iran  Joint  Commission  completed  its 
second  session  in  Washington  on  March  3-4,  1975. 
The  Iranian  Delegation  was  headed  by  His  Excel- 
lency Hushang  Ansary,  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs 
and  Finance,  and  the  U.S.  Delegation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  who  are  the 
co-chairmen  of  the  Commission.  Other  high  officials 
of  both    governments    participated    in    the   meeting. 

The  Joint  Commission  was  established  in  Novem- 
ber 1974  in  order  to  broaden  and  intensify  economic 
cooperation  and  consultation  on  economic  policy 
matters. 

During  his  visit  Minister  Ansary  called  on  Presi- 
dent Ford  and  conveyed  to  him  the  personal  greet- 
ings of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Shahanshah 
Aryamehr  of  Iran.  In  his  talks  with  President  Ford 
and  other  American  leaders,  Minister  Ansary  dis- 
cussed the  current  world  situation  and  reviewed 
bilateral  matters  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  respect 
and  understanding  long  characteristic  of  the  rela- 
tions between  Iran  and  the  United  States.  He  met 
with  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, journalists,  and  leaders  of  the  American 
business  community. 

The  Commission  reviewed  the  work  done  by  its 
five  joint  committees,  which  had  met  during  January 
and  February,  and  approved  a  large  number  of 
technical  cooperation  projects  and  development  pro- 
grams which  had  been  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittees. The  Commission  concluded  that  the  scope 
for  cooperation  between  the  two  countries  for  their 
mutual  benefit  was  almost  unlimited. 

In  the  light  of  the  strong  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  two  sides  to  extend  areas  of  mutual  coopera- 
tion, the  Commission  set  a  target  of  $15  billion  in 
total  non-oil  trade  between  the  two  countries  during 
the  next  five  years. 
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Major  Iranian  development  projects  selected  for 
cooperation  between  the  two  countries  include  a 
series  of  large  nuclear  power  plants,  totaling  8,000 
electrical  megawatts,  with  associated  water  desali- 
nation plants;  20  prefabricated  housing  factories; 
100,000  apartments  and  other  housing  units;  five 
hospitals  with  a  total  of  3,000  beds;  establishment 
of  an  integrated  electronics  industry;  a  major  port 
for  handling  agricultural  commodities  and  other  port 
facilities;  joint  ventures  to  produce  fertilizer,  pesti- 
cides, farm  machinery,  and  processed  foods;  super 
highways;  and  vocational  training  centers.  The  total 
cost  of  these  projects  is  estimated  to  reach  $12 
billion. 

The  Commission  also  recognized  the  special  im- 
portance of  cooperation  between  the  two  countries 
in  the  field  of  petrochemicals,  and  took  note  of 
major  projects  under  study  for  joint  ventures  be- 
tween Iran  and  major  companies  in  the  United 
States  to  produce  petrochemical  intermediates  and 
finished  products  for  general  use  in  Iran  and  for 
export. 

The  Commission  agreed  that  a  joint  business 
council  could  play  a  very  useful  role  in  broadening 
contact  between  the  business  sectors  in  both  coun- 
tries and  in  facilitating  exchange  of  information 
on  business  opportunities  and  agreed  that  such  a 
council  should  be  established  forthwith. 

The  Commission  agreed  that  long-term  investment 
from  each  country  in  the  economy  of  the  other 
should  be  on  terms  and  conditions  assuring  mutual 
benefit,  subject  to  prevailing  rules  and  regulations 
in  each  country.  The  Commission  also  agreed  on 
the  importance  of  public  awareness  of  the  nature 
and  objectives  of  the  investment  policies  of  the 
two  countries. 

The  two  sides  agreed  to  cooperate  actively  in  the 
development  of  the  Iranian  capital  market  and  in 
the  establishment  of  Iran  as  a  financial  center  for 
the  region.  It  was  agreed  that  a  financial  confer- 
ence should  be  held  in  Tehran  before  the  end  of  the 
current  year,  to  which  would  be  invited  high  officials 
of  the  two  governments  as  well  as  leaders  of  bank- 
ing, insurance  and  other  financial   institutions. 

Substantial  progress  was  made  toward  conclusion 
of  an  Agreement  on  Cooperation  in  the  Civil  Uses 
of  Atomic  Energy.  This  Agreement  will  provide  for 
a  broad  exchange  of  information  on  the  application 
of  atomic  energy  to  peaceful  purposes,  and  for 
related  transfer  of  equipment  and  materials,  in- 
cluding enriched  uranium  fuel  for  Iran's  power 
reactors. 

In  order  to  facilitate  exchange  of  technical  spe- 
cialists, the  two  co-chairmen  signed  a  reciprocal 
agreement  for  technical  cooperation.  Technical  co- 
operation projects  were  agi-eed  upon  in  agriculture, 


manpower,  science  and  higher  education,  and  health 
services. 

The  Commission  agreed  to  emphasize  scientific 
programs  in  the  fields  of  oceanography,  seismic 
studies,  geological  and  mineral  surveys,  remote 
sensing  applications,  and  radio  astronomy.  In  the 
field  of  higher  education  and  advanced  study,  the 
Commission  also  agreed  that  the  two  governments 
should  increase  exchanges  and  develop  a  network 
of  inter-institutional  relationships. 

The  Commission  noted  that,  concurrent  with  the 
meeting  of  the  Commission,  agreement  in  principle 
was  reached  between  Iranian  and  U.S.  private  in- 
terests on  projects  for  production  of  graphite  elec- 
trodes, sanitary  wares  and  trailers,  and  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  hotel  chain  in  Iran. 

It  was  agreed  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Joint  Commission  in  Tehran  before  the  end  of  1975. 


Leader  of  the  Iranian 
Delegation 

HUSHANG  ANSARY 

Minister  of  Economic 
Affairs  and  Finance 


Leader  of  the  United 
States  Delegation 

Henry  A.  Kissinger 

The  Secretary  of  State 


TEXTOF  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION  AGREEMENT 


Press  release  115B  dated  March  4 

Agreement  on  Technical  Cooperation  Between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Imperial  Government  of  Iran 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  Imperial  Government  of  Iran, 

Desiring  to  expand  and  strengthen  their  friendly 
relations, 

Confirming  their  mutual  interest  in  the  expansion 
of  economic  cooperation  between  the  two  countries, 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  technical  coopera- 
tion for  the  expansion  of  economic  relations,  and 

Wishing  to  create  the  most  appropriate  condi- 
tions for  the  development  of  technical  cooperation, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  1 

The  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to  develop 
technical  cooperation,  on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect 
for  sovereignty  and  noninterference  in  each  other's 
domestic  affairs. 

Article  2 

Technical  cooperation  as  mentioned  in  Article  1 
shall    cover   a  wide    variety   of   economic    activities 
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including  industry,  agriculture,  social  affairs,  and 
the  development  of  infrastructure,  and  may  take 
the  form  of  furnishing  technical  and  training  serv- 
ices, advisory  personnel  and  the  supply  of  related 
commodities  and  facilities,  for  the  implementation  of 
joint  projects,  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  between 
the  Contracting  Parties. 

Article  3 

The  Contracting  Parties  shall  adopt  mutually 
agreeable  administrative,  organizational  and  staff 
arrangements  to  facilitate  implementation  of  this 
Agreement. 

Article  4 

The  Contracting  Parties  or  their  agencies  or 
Ministries  may  enter  into  specific  agreements  to  im- 
plement technical  cooperation  described  in  Article  2. 

Article  5 

The  implementation  agreements  described  in 
Article  4  will  contain,  inter  alia,  standard  provisions 
on: 

A.  Advance  payment,  as  mutually  agreed  upon  for 
costs  incurred  in  the  technical  cooperation  described 
in  Article  2  including  costs  of  project  development, 
program  implementation,  administrative  and  staff 
support  and  project  termination; 

B.  Privileges  and  immunities,  when  applicable,  of 
personnel  assigned  to  engage  in  such  technical  co- 
operation in  the  territory  of  the  other  Contracting 
Party;  and 

C.  Claims  arising  from  such  technical  cooperation. 

Article  6 

When  requested  by  either  Contracting  Party,  rep- 
resentatives of  both  Contracting  Parties  shall  meet 
to  review  progress  toward  achieving  the  purposes 
of  this  Agreement,  and  to  negotiate  solutions  to  any 
outstanding  problems. 

Article  7 

This  Agreement  shall  be  inapplicable  to  agree- 
ments and  transactions  relating  to  the  sale  of  de- 
fense articles  and  services  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Imperial  Government  of 
Iran. 

Article  8 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on  the 
date  of  an  exchange  of  notes  confirming  this  fact 
between  the  Contracting  Parties. 

Article  9 
This    Agreement    shall   remain    in   effect   for   five 


years  from  the  date  it  enters  into  force,  subject  to 
revision  or  extension,  as  mutually  agreed,  and  may 
be  terminated  at  any  time  by  either  Contracting 
Party  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  days'  advance 
notice  in  writing. 

Done    in   Washington    in   duplicate   on    March    4, 
1975,   both   originals   being   equally  authentic. 

For   the    Government   of  the    United    States   of 
America: 

Henry  A.  Kissinger. 

For  the  Imperial  Government  of  Iran: 

HUSHANG   ANSARY. 


U.S.  and  Spain  Hold  Fourth  Session 
of  Talks  on  Cooperation 

Text  of  Joint  Communique  1 

The  fourth  round  of  negotiations  between 
the  delegations  of  Spain  and  the  United 
States  concerning  the  1970  Agreement  of 
Friendship  and  Cooperation  took  place  in 
Washington  from  March  10  to  13,  1975.  The 
Spanish  delegation  was  chaired  by  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Juan  Jose 
Rovira,  and  the  American  delegation  was 
headed  by  Ambassador-at-Large  Robert  J. 
McCloskey. 

The  conversations  in  this  Round  included 
further  analysis  of  the  first  two  points  of  the 
agenda  agreed  upon  in  November;  namely, 
the  nature  of  the  defense  relationship  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  States  and  how 
this  bilateral  relationship  could  be  coordi- 
nated more  closely  with  the  Western  defense 
system.  Central  to  the  thinking  of  both 
delegations  was  the  concern  that  whatever 
agreement  results  from  these  bilateral  ne- 
gotiations will  complement  existing  security 
arrangements  in  the  Atlantic  framework  and 
by  so  doing  will  strengthen  Western  defense 
and  promote  the  appropriate  relationship 
with  that  system,  bearing  in  mind  that  all 
partners  should  receive  equal  treatment. 


Issued  on  Mar.  13  (text  from  press  release  140). 
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The  delegations  then  addressed  Item  3  on 
the  agenda  which  concerns  the  status  of  the 
various  facilities  granted  to  U.S.  forces  in 
Spain.  The  Spanish  delegation  began  with 
an  exposition  which  assessed  the  changes 
in  global  defensive  strategy  which  have  af- 
fected U.S.  forces  in  Spain  since  the  begin- 
ning of  our  bilateral  defense  relationship  in 
1953.  The  Spanish  delegation  presented  its 
views  on  Point  4  regarding  the  manner  in 
which  Spain's  defense  needs  could  be  at- 
tained. The  discussion  of  these  items  will 
continue  during  the  Fifth  Round  which  will 
begin  on  April  2  in  Madrid. 

As  during  past  negotiating  sessions,  the 
two  delegations  were  able  to  agree  in  prin- 
ciple on  the  value  of  the  relationship  which 
has  tied  both  countries  together  for  the  past 
22  years.  The  benefits  of  improving  this  re- 
lationship were  recognized  by  both  delega- 
tions. 

The  Spanish  Ambassador  offered  a  recep- 
tion for  Ambassador  McCloskey  and  the  U.S. 
delegation  on  Sunday,  March  9th,  and  in 
return,  Ambassador  McCloskey  offered  a 
lunch  on  March  10th  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  honor  of  Under  Secretary  Rovira 
and  the  Spanish  delegation. 


U.S.  Approves  Grant  of  Rice 
for  Cambodia 

Following  is  a  statement  read  to  news  cor- 
respondents on  March  4  by  Robert  Anderson, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Press 
Relations. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  today  approved 
a  [Public  Law  480]  title  II  rice  program  of 
up  to  20,000  metric  tons  for  Cambodia.  U.S. 
and  international  voluntary  agencies  such  as 
CARE  [Cooperative  for  American  Relief 
Everywhere],  Catholic  Relief  Services,  World 
Vision  Relief  Organization,  and  the  Inter- 
national Committee  for  the  Red  Cross  will 
distribute  this  rice  to  refugees  and  other 
needy  persons.  In  order  to  speed  the  rice 
shipments  to  the  refugees,  the  United  States 


will  transfer  title  I  loan  rice  currently  stored 
in  Viet-Nam  to  the  title  II  grant  program. 
This  rice  will  be  airlifted  to  the  Khmer  Re- 
public as  is  the  title  I  rice  presently  in  Viet- 
Nam. 

This  action,  which  has  been  under  con- 
sideration by  the  U.S.  Government,  is  being 
taken  now  because  the  Communist  dry 
season  offensive  has  aggravated  the  food 
supply  situation  in  the  Khmer  Republic  and 
has  increased  the  number  of  affected  refu- 
gees. 


U.S.  Deplores  Terrorist  Incident 
in  Tel  Aviv 

Following  is  a  statement  by  President  Ford 
issued  on  March  6,  together  with  a  statement 
by  Secretary  Kissinger  issued  at  London  that 
day. 


STATEMENT  BY   PRESIDENT   FORD 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  6 

The  act  of  terrorism  which  occurred  last 
night  at  Tel  Aviv  resulting  in  the  tragic 
loss  of  innocent  lives  should  be  strongly  de- 
plored by  everyone.  Outrages  of  this  nature 
can  only  damage  the  cause  in  whose  name 
they  are  perpetrated. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy,  and  that  of 
the  American  people,  to  the  families  of  those 
persons  who  have  been  killed  as  a  result  of 
this  senseless  act. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  KISSINGER 

Press  release  118  dated  March  1 

The  Secretary  deeply  regrets  the  loss  of 
innocent  life  in  this  incident  and  extends  pro- 
found sympathy  to  all  those  affected. 

We  deplore  all  recourse  to  violence,  which 
is  entirely  contrary  to  all  civilized  norms 
and  to  the  search  for  a  peace  which  will  be 
just  and  lasting  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
area. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


Department  Discusses  Goal  of  Military  Assistance 
to  Viet-Nam  and  Cambodia 


Statement  by  Philip  C.  Habib 

Assistant  Secretary  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  J 


I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  today.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  been  a  thoughtful  and  construc- 
tive participant  in  the  evolution  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  East  Asia,  and  it  is  appro- 
priate that  early  consideration  of  the  new 
and  difficult  situations  in  Viet-Nam  and 
Cambodia  should  take  place  here.  In  the 
interim  since  this  hearing  was  originally 
scheduled,  I  visited  Indochina  briefly,  ac- 
companying a  congressional  delegation.  I 
found  the  experience  illuminating,  as  I  be- 
lieve did  your  colleagues,  and  I  will  draw 
on  my  observations  there  in  my  testimony 
today.  My  opening  remarks  will  be  relatively 
brief  so  that  most  of  our  time  can  be  devoted 
to  your  questions. 

Two  years  ago  in  Paris  we  concluded  an 
agreement  which  we  hoped  would  end  the 
war  in  Viet-Nam  and  pave  the  way  for  set- 
tlements of  the  conflicts  in  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. We  felt  the  Paris  agreement  was  fair 
to  both  sides.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
United  States,  the  agreement  in  large  meas- 
ure met  what  had  been  our  purpose  through- 
out the  long  period  of  our  involvement  in 
Viet-Nam.  It  established  a  formula  through 
which  the  people  of  South  Viet-Nam  could 


1  Made  before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  on  Mar.  6.  The  complete  transcript  of  the 
hearings  will  be  published  by  the  committee  and 
will  be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402. 
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determine  their  political  future,  without  out- 
side interference.  U.S.  forces  were  with- 
drawn and  our  prisoners  released.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Viet-Nam  was  left  intact, 
and  the  agreement  permitted  the  provision 
of  necessary  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance to  that  government. 

The  war  has  not  ended  in  Indochina; 
peace  has  not  been  restored.  Only  in  Laos 
have  the  contending  parties  moved  from 
military  confrontation  toward  a  political  so- 
lution. In  Cambodia,  the  conflict  is  unabated 
In  Viet-Nam,  after  a  brief  period  of  relative 
quiescence,  warfare  is  again  intensive  and 
the  structure  established  by  the  Paris  agree- 
ment for  working  toward  a  political  settle- 
ment is  not  functioning.  This  is  deeply  dis- 
appointing, but  it  is  not  surprising.  The 
Paris  agreement  contained  no  automatic 
self-enforcing  mechanisms.  Although  instru- 
ments were  established  which  could  have 
been  effective  in  restricting  subsequent  mili- 
tary action,  the  viability  of  those  instru- 
ments— and  of  the  agreement  itself — de- 
pended ultimately  on  the  voluntary  adher- 
ence of  the  signatories.  Such  adherence  has 
been  conspicuously  lacking  in  Hanoi's  ap- 
proach. 

The  Communist  record  in  the  last  two 
years,  in  sharp  contrast  to  that  of  the  GVN 
[Government  of  Viet-Nam]  and  the  United 
States,  is  one  of  massive  and  systematic  vio- 
lations of  the  agreement's  most  fundamental 
provisions.    Hanoi  has  sent  nearly  200,000 
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additional  troops  into  South  Viet-Nam  al- 
though the  introduction  of  any  new  forces 
was  expressly  prohibited  by  the  agreement. 
Amply  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  Hanoi  has 
tripled  the  strength  of  its  armor  in  the 
South,  sending  in  more  than  400  new  ar- 
mored vehicles,  and  has  greatly  increased  its 
artillery  and  antiaircraft  weaponry.  The 
agreement,  of  course,  permitted  only  a  one- 
for-one  replacement  of  weapons  and  mate- 
rial. Hanoi  has  improved  and  expanded  its 
logistic  system  in  the  South  and,  drawing 
on  Soviet  and  Chinese  support,  has  built  up 
its  armament  stockpiles — within  the  borders 
of  South  Viet-Nam — to  levels  exceeding  even 
those  which  existed  just  prior  to  the  Easter 
offensive  of  1972. 

Hanoi  has  employed  a  rich  variety  of 
tactics  to  undermine  the  mechanisms  estab- 
lished by  the  agreement  for  the  purpose  of 
monitoring  the  cease-fire.  It  has,  for  ex- 
ample, refused  to  deploy  the  jointly  manned 
military  teams  which  were  to  oversee  the 
cease-fire.  It  has  also  refused  to  pay  its 
share  of  the  support  costs  for  the  Inter- 
national Commission  of  Control  and  Super- 
vision, has  not  allowed  the  ICCS  to  station 
teams  in  areas  its  forces  control,  and  has 
prevented,  by  delay  and  obfuscation,  any 
effective  investigation  of  cease-fire  viola- 
tions. 

Hanoi  has  been  similarly  obstructive  on 
the  political  front,  breaking  off  all  political 
(and  military)  negotiations  with  the  GVN, 
which  were  a  cornerstone  of  the  agreement. 
The  South  Vietnamese  Government  has  re- 
peatedly called  for  negotiations  to  be  re- 
sumed. Hanoi's  response — reminiscent  of  its 
position  prior  to  the  fall  of  1972 — has  been 
to  demand  the  overthrow  of  President  Thieu 
as  a  precondition  to  any  talks.  As  you  all 
know,  Hanoi  has  also  failed  to  cooperate 
with  us  and  the  GVN  in  helping  to  resolve 
the  status  of  American  and  other  personnel 
who  are  missing  in  action. 

Finally,  Hanoi  has  applied  gradually  in- 
creasing military  pressure,  seizing  territory 
clearly  held  by  the  GVN  when  the  agreement 
was  signed.  More  recently,  beginning  last 
December  5,  Hanoi  embarked  on  a  major 


new  offensive.  Since  that  date  it  has  over- 
run six  district  towns  and  one  provincial 
capital  and  now  threatens  additional  admin- 
istrative and  population  centers. 

Through  its  massive  infiltration  of  men 
and  equipment  since  the  cease-fire  was 
signed,  Hanoi  obviously  has  the  ability  to 
conduct  even  more  widespread  and  intensive 
actions.  Through  its  systematic  sabotage  of 
the  mechanisms  set  up  by  the  agreement  to 
monitor  violations  of  the  cease-fire  and  from 
the  evidence  of  the  past  two  months,  it  is 
also  clear  that  Hanoi  intends  to  step  up  its 
attacks.  The  aim  of  this  new  offensive  clear- 
ly is  to  force  additional  political  concessions 
from  the  GVN  and  to  dictate  a  political 
solution  on  Hanoi's  terms  or,  if  South  Viet- 
Nam  proves  unable  to  resist,  to  achieve  out- 
right military  victory.  In  either  case 
the  Paris  agreement,  and  the  progress 
toward  peace  which  it  represented,  is  grave- 
ly threatened. 

The  South  Vietnamese  have  fought  well, 
indeed  valiantly,  against  difficult  odds.  The 
GVN  still  controls  most  of  the  territory  it 
held  in  January  1973,  which  of  course  in- 
cludes the  vast  majority  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people,  and  it  has  done  this  without 
direct  U.S.  military  involvement  and  despite 
sharply  declining  levels  of  U.S.  assistance. 
But  the  current  North  Vietnamese  offensive 
poses  new  dangers.  Present  levels  of  U.S. 
military  aid  to  South  Viet-Nam  are  clearly 
inadequate  to  meet  them.  We  are  unable  to 
replace,  on  the  one-for-one  basis  permitted 
by  the  agreement,  the  consumables  essential 
for  South  Viet-Nam's  defense  effort — am- 
munition, fuel,  spare  parts,  and  medical 
supplies.  We  are  unable  to  provide  any  re- 
placement of  major  equipment  losses — tanks, 
trucks,  planes,  or  artillery  pieces.  Thus, 
South  Viet-Nam's  stockpiles  are  being  drawn 
down  at  a  dangerous  rate;  and  its  ability  to 
successfully  withstand  further  large-scale 
North  Vietnamese  attacks  is  being  eroded. 
South  Viet-Nam  is  even  now  faced  with  a 
harsh  choice:  to  husband  its  diminishing 
resources  and  face  additional  battlefield 
losses  or  to  use  supplies  at  a  rate  sufficient 
to  stem  the  tide — and  risk  running  out  at 
an  early  date. 
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It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  President 
has  requested  urgent  congressional  approval 
of  a  $300  million  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  military  assistance  for  Viet-Nam. 
This  additional  amount  is  the  absolute  min- 
imum required,  and  it  is  needed  now. 

The  Paris  agreement  also  contained  pro- 
visions relating  to  Laos  and  Cambodia.  The 
signatories  were  enjoined  to  respect  the 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of  those 
countries  and  to  refrain  from  using  their 
territory  for  military  purposes.  South  Viet- 
Nam  and  the  United  States  have  abided  by 
these  strictures.  Hanoi  has  not.  North  Viet- 
Nam  continues  to  use  the  territory  of  Laos 
to  send  forces  and  war  material  to  South 
Viet-Nam  and  continues  to  station  troops 
in  remote  areas  of  that  country.  Neverthe- 
less the  contending  Laotian  parties  were  able 
to  establish  a  cease-fire — which  is  only  in- 
frequently broken — and  to  form  a  Provi- 
sional Government  of  National  Union. 

As  a  result  of  these  encouraging  develop- 
ments, our  military  presence  in  Laos  has 
been  withdrawn  (except  of  course  for  the 
normal  Defense  attache  office  as  part  of  our 
diplomatic  establishment)  and  we  have  been 
able  to  reduce  our  military  assistance  to  an 
enormous  degree.  For  example,  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  of  widespread  combat,  fiscal 
year  1973,  U.S.  military  aid  amounted  to 
$360  million.  For  fiscal  year  1975,  the  figure 
is  $30  million. 

Unfortunately,  a  similar  evolution  has  not 
occurred  in  Cambodia.  North  Viet-Nam  con- 
tinues to  use  the  territory  of  Cambodia  to 
support  its  military  operations  in  South 
Viet-Nam  and  in  addition  gives  material 
assistance  and  advice  in  the  military  opera- 
tions of  Cambodian  Communist  forces.  We 
do  not  contend  that  Hanoi  is  the  sole  motive 
force  for  the  Cambodian  insurgency.  How- 
ever, in  its  support  and  encouragement  of 
that  conflict  as  well  as  in  its  own  flagrant 
abuse  of  Cambodian  territory,  Hanoi  bears 
a  large  measure  of  responsibility  for  the 
continuation  of  the  fighting  there.  That 
fighting  has  recently  intensified.  Since  Jan- 
uary 1,  Communist  forces  have  stepped  up 
their  attacks  in  the  area  near  Phnom  Penh. 
At  the  same  time  they  have  increased  their 


pressure  along  the  Mekong  River  between 
Phnom  Penh  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
border,  the  capital's  main  supply  route. 
Cambodian  forces  have  fought  well,  but  they 
are  stretched  thin  in  attempting  to  combat 
this  two-pronged  offensive.  And  despite 
stringent  economies  their  supplies  of  ammu- 
nition and  fuel  are  dangerously  low. 

The  intensified  Communist  attacks  have 
taken  a  heavy  human  toll,  evident  in  even  a 
short  visit  to  that  country.  Casualties  are 
running  at  more  than  1,000  a  day  for  both 
sides — killed,  wounded,  and  missing — and 
the  stricken  economic  life  of  Cambodia  is 
further  weakened.  At  least  60,000  new  ref- 
ugees have  been  created,  posing  additional 
strain  on  the  resources  and  the  administra- 
tive capacity  of  the  government. 

The  Cambodian  Government  does  not  seek 
an  end  to  the  conflict  through  conclusive 
military  victory.  Nor,  however,  does  it  wish 
it  to  end  in  military  victory  by  Communist 
forces.  The  only  logical  and  fair  solution 
is  one  involving  negotiations  and  a  compro- 
mise settlement.  To  this  end  we  welcomed 
the  resolution,  sponsored  by  Cambodia's 
neighbors  and  adopted  by  the  last  U.N. 
General  Assembly,  calling  for  early  negotia- 
tions. The  Cambodian  Government  has  re- 
peatedly expressed  its  readiness  to  negotiate, 
without  preconditions  and  with  any  inter- 
locutor the  other  side  may  choose.  We  fully 
support  that  position  and  have  pledged  to 
do  our  utmost  to  facilitate  such  talks. 

As  you  are  aware,  we  have  recently  docu- 
mented the  efforts  the  United  States  has 
already  made  to  promote  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment in  Cambodia — in  1973-74  and  as  re- 
cently as  February  of  this  year.2  Those 
efforts,  which  included  attempts  to  establish 
direct  contact  with  the  Communists  and 
Sihanouk,  have  thus  far  been  futile.  The 
Cambodian  Communists  have  been  adamant- 
ly opposed  to  a  negotiated  settlement,  and 
we  believe  their  attitude  is  unlikely  to  change 
unless  and  until  they  conclude  that  military 
victory  is  not  possible.  The  first  imperative, 
therefore,  and  the  aim  of  our  military  assist- 
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ance  program  in  Cambodia  is  to  maintain 
a  military  balance  and  thereby  to  promote 
negotiations. 

Restrictions  on  our  military  and  economic 
aid  contained  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1974  make  it  impossible  to  accomplish 
that  goal.  Both  the  $200  million  ceiling  on 
military  assistance  and  the  $75  million  draw- 
down authorized  from  Department  of  De- 
fense stocks  have  been  largely  exhausted  as 
a  result  of  significantly  intensified  Commu- 
nist offensive  actions.  In  addition,  Cam- 
bodia also  faces  a  serious  impending  food 
shortage.  Therefore,  to  meet  the  minimum 
requirements  for  the  survival  of  the  Khmer 
Republic,  the  President  has  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  on  an  urgent  basis  an 
additional  $222  million  in  military  aid  for 
Cambodia  and  to  eliminate  the  $200  million 
ceiling.  He  has  also  asked  that  the  $377 
million  ceiling  on  overall  assistance  be  re- 
moved, or  at  least  that  Public  Law  480  food 
be  exempted  from  the  ceiling. 

In  Viet-Nam  we  seek  to  restore  the  rough 
military  balance,  now  threatened  by  North 
Vietnamese  action,  which  permitted  the 
progress  toward  peace  represented  by  the 
Paris  agreement  and  without  which  further 
progress  toward  a  lasting  political  solution 
is  unlikely  to  be  found.  Despite  Hanoi's 
flagrant  violation  of  the  Paris  agreement, 
we  believe  it  remains  a  potentially  workable 
framework  for  an  overall  settlement  and  it 
must  be  preserved.  By  redressing  the  de- 
teriorating military  situation  in  South  Viet- 
Nam  our  hope  is  that  the  momentum  can 
once  again  be  shifted  from  warfare  toward 
negotiations  among  the  Vietnamese  parties. 
In  Cambodia  also,  only  by  maintaining  the 
defensive  capability  of  government  forces 
can  conditions  be  established  which  will  per- 
mit negotiations  to  take  place. 

For  neither  Viet-Nam  nor  Cambodia  is 
the  provision  of  additional  aid  the  harbinger 
of  a  new  and  open-ended  commitment  for 
the  United  States.  Our  record  in  Indochina 
supports  rather  than  contradicts  that  asser- 
tion. We  worked  successfully  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  in  reducing  and  eventually  elim- 
inating our   own   direct  military   role,  and 


subsequently  with  both  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese and  Cambodian  Governments  in  achiev- 
ing maximum  economies  and  maximum 
impact  from  our  aid.  Those  efforts  will 
continue. 

In  previous  testimony  before  this  and 
other  committees  of  the  Congress  in  behalf 
of  assistance  for  Indochina,  I  and  other 
Administration  witnesses  have  attempted  to 
relate  our  policies  and  our  programs  there 
to  the  broader  purposes  of  the  United  States 
in  the  world.  For  despite  the  agony  of  this 
nation's  experience  in  Indochina  and  the 
substantial  reappraisal  which  has  taken 
place  concerning  our  proper  role  there,  Indo- 
china remains  relevant  to  those  broader  for- 
eign policy  concerns.  We  no  longer  see  the 
security  of  the  United  States  as  directly, 
immediately  at  issue.  Nonetheless  it  remains 
true  that  failure  to  sustain  our  purposes  in 
Indochina  would  have  a  corrosive  effect  on 
our  ability  to  conduct  effective  diplomacy 
worldwide.  Our  readiness  to  see  through  to 
an  orderly  conclusion  the  obligations  we  un- 
dertook in  Indochina  cannot  fail  to  influence 
other  nations'  estimates  of  our  stamina  and 
our  determination.  Thus  we  cannot  isolate 
the  situation  in  Indochina  from  our  other 
and  broader  interests  in  this  increasingly 
interdependent  world.  To  now  weaken  in 
our  resolve  would  have  consequences  inimi- 
cal to  those  interests. 

Finally,  we  cannot  ignore  another  aspect 
of  our  policy  toward  Indochina.  In  entering 
into  the  Paris  agreement,  we  in  effect  told 
South  Viet-Nam  that  we  would  no  longer 
defend  that  country  with  U.S.  forces  but 
that  we  would  give  it  the  means  to  defend 
itself.  The  South  Vietnamese  have  carried 
on  impressively,  as  have  our  friends  in  Cam- 
bodia, in  the  face  of  extreme  difficulty.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  walk  away.  Measured 
against  the  sacrifices  which  we,  and  the 
people  of  Indochina,  have  already  offered, 
the  amounts  which  are  now  being  requested 
are  not  large.  Nor,  even  in  this  time  of 
economic  constraint,  are  they  beyond  our 
ability  to  provide.  They  are,  however,  vital 
to  the  restoration  of  conditions  which  can 
lead  to  lasting  peace  in  Indochina. 
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Department  Discusses  Situation 
in  Portugal 

Following  is  a  statement  by  Bruce  Laingen, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  European 
Affairs,  made  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Political  and  Military  Affairs 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  March  1U-X 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  and  to  discuss  with  you  and  your 
colleagues  the  current  situation  in  Portugal 
and  our  interests  there.  Events  of  recent  days 
have  dramatized  again  the  complex  period 
of  transition  now  facing  Portugal,  a  proc- 
ess that  all  Americans  view  with  both  sym- 
pathy and  concern. 

Portugal  is  an  old  and  valued  friend  with 
whose  people  Americans  have  close  and 
friendly  ties  and  whose  people  throughout 
our  history  have  made  their  own  unique 
contribution  to  our  society.  It  is  a  country 
with  whom  we  share  many  fundamental  cul- 
tural values.  It  is  an  important  NATO  ally 
faced  today  with  a  staggering  array  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  difficulties. 

Portugal's  history,  culture,  and  economy 
are  bound  up  inextricably  with  Western 
Europe  and  the  Atlantic  community.  We  have 
a  strong  interest  in  Portugal  remaining  true 
to  this  heritage  at  the  same  time  as  it 
quite  naturally  seeks  to  reaffirm  and  strength- 
en with  many  other  parts  of  the  world  the 
historic  associations  which  a  dynamic  Portu- 
guese people  have  developed  over  their  long 
history. 

The  United  States  has  an  obvious  interest 
in  NATO  and  therefore  an  interest  in  keeping 
Portugal's  traditional  ties  to  the  Atlantic 
community  strong.  We  wish  to  encourage 
Portugal,  as  a  founding  member  of  NATO, 
to  continue  its  role  in  Western  defense 

Since  the  armed  forces  overthrew  the  au- 
thoritarian Caetano  government  on  April 
25  last  year,  Portugal  has  seen  events  of  far- 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.'  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


reaching  consequence  in  many  fields.  By  call- 
ing for  constituent  assembly  elections,  in- 
viting a  wide  range  of  parties  to  participate, 
and  promising  the  establishment  of  democ- 
racy, the  provisional  government  has  sought 
to  try  to  bridge  the  philosophical  gap  which 
divided  its  predecessors  from  the  majority 
view  of  its  NATO  partners.  In  Africa,  five 
centuries  of  colonial  role  are  being  brought 
to  an  end.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  all  of 
the  Portuguese  territories  in  Africa  will  be 
fully  independent:  Mozambique  on  June  25; 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands  on  July  5 ;  Sao  Tome 
and  Principe  on  July  12 ;  and  Angola  on  No- 
vember 11.  Guinea-Bissau  became  independ- 
ent last  September.  This  policy  of  swift 
and  peaceful  transition  of  power  in  Africa 
has  been  pursued  vigorously  despite  serious 
economic  costs  to  the  homeland.  In  the  after- 
math of  President  Spinola's  forced  resig- 
nation on  September  28,  1974,  military  par- 
ticipation in  the  Cabinet  was  increased,  al- 
though the  triparty  (Communists,  Socialists, 
Popular  Democrats)  coalition  in  the  pro- 
visional government  remained  intact. 

Portugal's  announced  intention  to  build 
democratic  institutions  will  continue  to  have 
our  support.  We  prescribe  no  models  for 
Portugal.  Our  interest  is  no  more  and  no 
less  than  the  preservation  of  an  atmosphere 
in  which  the  free  will  of  the  Portuguese  peo- 
ple can  be  expressed. 

For  that  reason  we  have  welcomed  the 
steps  taken  by  the  provisional  government 
to  develop  a  schedule  of  elections.  This  proc- 
ess is  to  begin  on  April  12,  when  the  people 
of  Portugal  choose  delegates  for  a  constitu- 
ent assembly  to  draft  a  future  constitution, 
and  is  expected  to  culminate  later  this  year 
in  elections  for  a  legislature  and  a  President. 
The  April  election  will  be  the  first  formal 
test  of  the  relative  appeal  of  the  different 
political  parties  now  on  the  scene.  The  larg- 
est appear  to  be  the  Socialists,  the  Commu- 
nist-front Portuguese  Democratic  Movement, 
the  Communists,  the  Popular  Democrats,  and 
the  Christian  Democrats/Center  Social  Dem- 
ocrats. 

The  strongest  political  element  in  Portugal 
today  is  the  Armed  Forces  Movement  itself, 
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which  overthrew  the  Caetano  government 
last  April  and  which  has  guided  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country's  economy  and  political 
process  since  that  time.  The  Movement  is 
on  record  as  favoring  broad  participation  in 
free  institutions  of  government,  while  em- 
phasizing its  intention  to  continue  to  guide 
the  course  of  political  events  through  a 
process  of  "institutionalization."  That  proc- 
ess, meaning  the  role  that  the  military  will 
continue  to  play  in  Portuguese  politics,  has 
until  the  recent  abortive  coup  been  under 
active  discussion  between  the  Movement  and 
the  principal  political  groups  now  on  the 
scene.  One  effect  of  this  coup  attempt  in 
all  likelihood  will  be  to  involve  the  Armed 
Forces  Movement  for  a  much  longer  time  and 
more  decisively  in  the  political  process  than 
might  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

To  reemphasize,  we  support  Portugal's 
own  stated  policy  of  transition  to  democratic 
processes  of  government.  We  have  made  that 
position  consistently  and  firmly  clear  in  all 
our  contacts  with  the  present  Portuguese 
leadership,  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  economic  assistance  which  the  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  is  a  further  demon- 
stration of  U.S.  support  and  has  been  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  Portuguese  leadership.  We 
will  maintain  close  contact  with  the  Congress 
on  the  question  of  future  economic  assist- 
ance. We  regard  the  assistance  not  as  a  per- 
manent feature  of  our  foreign  policy  toward 
Portugal  but,  rather,  as  a  way  of  demon- 
strating our  desire  to  help  a  close  friend 
and  ally  struggling  with  problems  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  transition. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  Congress 
has  authorized  a  $25  million  program  of 
economic  assistance  to  Portugal  and  to  its 
present  and  former  African  territories.  Of 
that  amount,  $10  million  was  appropriated 
under  the  continuing  resolution  which  ex- 
pired February  28.  On  the  basis  of  that  ap- 
propriation, we  have  signed  with  the  Portu- 
guese Government  two  agreements  totaling 
$1.75  million:  a  $1  million  loan  for  feasibil- 
ity studies  and  $.75  million  for  grant  techni- 


cal assistance  to  provide  needed  consultants 
and  training  to  the  Portuguese.  We  also  are 
prepared  to  authorize,  subject  to  renewal 
of  the  continuing  resolution,  a  $7  million  low- 
cost-housing  loan  and  $1.25  million  for  as- 
sistance to  the  African  territories.  Our  ex- 
pectation is  that  most  of  this  will  go  to  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands.  We  have  also  announced 
a  $20  million  low-cost-housing  investment 
guarantee. 

In  the  expectation  that  the  full  $25  million 
will  be  appropriated,  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing in  general  terms  with  the  Portuguese 
assistance  in  such  additional  areas  as  the 
construction  of  prefabricated  schools,  grain 
storage  facilities,  support  for  the  water  and 
sewage  systems  of  Lisbon,  and  construction 
assistance  at  the  new  University  of  Lisbon. 
The  Portuguese  have  also  indicated  their 
interest  in  technical  assistance  in  the  areas 
of  education,  health,  agriculture,  and  trans- 
portation. We  believe  that  assistance  in  these 
areas  reflects  both  the  desires  of  the  Por- 
tuguese themselves  and  the  expressed  in- 
terest of  the  American  Congress  and  people 
in  tangible  support  for  the  efforts  of  the 
Portuguese  themselves  to  strengthen  their 
economy.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
gress, we  hope  to  move  ahead  with  this 
program  of  economic  assistance. 

Let  me  finally  touch  briefly  on  the  abor- 
tive coup  d'etat  that  took  place  this  week  in 
Lisbon.  The  facts  on  this  development  are 
not  entirely  in,  but  it  is  generally  assumed 
to  have  been  inspired  by  concern  over  ex- 
cessive leftist  influence  in  the  Armed  Forces 
Movement.  In  the  process  the  ex-President, 
General  Spinola,  sought  refuge  in  Spain, 
giving  rise  to  a  general  assumption  in  Por- 
tugal that  he  was  involved,  although  that 
remains  unclear.  In  any  event,  the  coup  at- 
tempt was  small  in  scale  and  easily  put 
down  and  all  of  the  principal  political  parties 
have  since  issued  statements  condemning  it 
as  antidemocratic  and  a  serious  threat  to 
the  electoral  process.  The  Armed  Forces 
Movement  itself  has  announced  a  reorga- 
nization, including  the  immediate  establish- 
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ment  of  a  Council  of  the  Revolution  with 
broad  executive  and  legislative  powers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  you  have  seen 
reference  to  totally  irresponsible  statements 
to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  was  some- 
how involved  in  this  attempted  coup  and  the 
even  more  regrettable  statement  that  because 
of  Ambassador  [Frank  C]  Carlucci's  al- 
leged role,  his  safety  in  Portugal  could  not 
be  assured. 

For  the  record,  I  want  our  position  to  be 
unmistakably  clear.  As  the  Department's 
press  spokesman  said  on  March  12,  the 
United  States — and  that  obviously  includes 
Ambassador  Carlucci — had  absolutely  no  in- 
volvement in  this  affair.  Any  suggestions  to 
the  contrary  are  malicious  and  contrary  to 
the  facts.  As  to  the  safety  of  Ambassador 
Carlucci,  we  have  made  clear  to  both  the 
Portuguese  Ambassador  here  and  the  gov- 
ernment in  Lisbon  that  we  expect  that  gov- 
ernment to  take  every  step  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  nothing  adversely  affects  the  safety 
of  our  Ambassador  and  his  entire  Mission. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  received  the 
assurance  we  have  requested. 

We  have  also  reaffirmed,  in  the  aftermath 
of  this  aborted  coup,  that  we  continue  to 
welcome  the  prospects  of  free  elections  in 
Portugal  and  would  naturally  regret  any  de- 
velopment, from  whatever  quarter,  that 
would  in  any  way  interrupt  this  trend.  In 
this  connection,  we  have  noted  the  Portu- 
guese Government's  reiteration  of  its  in- 
tention to  hold  to  the  schedule  of  an  election 
campaign  beginning  March  20,  leading  to 
constituent  assembly  elections  on  April  12. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  at  the  outset  of 
my  statement,  these  events  of  recent  days 
have  quite  naturally  raised  questions  anew 
as  to  the  direction  Portugal  is  going.  Frankly, 
we  do  not  have  all  of  the  answers.  After 
nearly  50  years  of  authoritarian  rule  and  a 
decade  and  a  half  of  political,  economic,  and 
military  tension  over  issues  of  decolonization, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  this  transition  period 
is  a  difficult  one.  Quite  clearly,  this  is  a  time 
for  both  sympathy  and   sensitivity  on  the 


part  of  all  outside  observers.  I  think  I  ex- 
press, however,  both  the  hope  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  Government  and 
people  that  this  transition  period  will  be 
securely  navigated  and  that  the  end  result 
will  be  a  strengthening  of  the  ties  that 
have  for  so  long  bound  our  two  countries 
together. 


President  Ford  Vetoes  Bill 
Concerning  Oil   Import  Fees 

Message  to  the  House  of  Representatives : J 

To  the  House  of  Representatives : 

I  am  returning  H.R.  1767  without  my  ap- 
proval. The  purposes  of  this  Act  were  to 
suspend  for  a  ninety-day  period  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  under  section  232  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  to  increase  tariffs,  or 
to  take  any  other  import  adjustment  action, 
with  respect  to  petroleum  or  products  de- 
rived therefrom;  to  negate  any  such  action 
which  may  be  taken  by  the  President  after 
January  15,  1975,  and  before  the  beginning 
of  such  ninety-day  period. 

I  was  deeply  disappointed  that  the  first 
action  by  the  Congress  on  my  comprehensive 
energy  and  economic  programs  did  nothing 
positive  to  meet  America's  serious  problems. 
Nor  did  it  deal  with  the  hard  questions  that 
must  be  resolved  if  we  are  to  carry  out  our 
responsibilities  to  the  American  people. 

If  this  Act  became  law,  it  would  indicate 
to  the  American  people  that  their  Congress, 
when  faced  with  hard  decisions,  acted  nega- 
tively rather  than  positively. 

That  course  is  unacceptable.  Recent  his- 
tory has  demonstrated  the  threat  to  Amer- 
ica's security  and  economy  caused  by  our 
significant  and  growing  reliance  on  imported 
petroleum. 


1  Transmitted  on  Mar.  4  (text  from  Weekly  Com- 
pilation of  Presidential   Documents  dated  Mar.  10). 
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Some  understandable  questions  have  been 
raised  since  my  program  was  announced  in 
January.  I  am  now  convinced  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  achieve  my  import  goals  while  re- 
ducing the  problems  of  adjustment  to  higher 
energy  prices.   Accordingly: 

— I  have  directed  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  to  use  exist- 
ing legal  authorities  to  adjust  the  price  in- 
creases for  petroleum  products  so  that  the 
added  costs  of  the  import  fees  will  be  equita- 
bly distributed  between  gasoline  prices  and 
the  prices  for  other  petroleum  products,  such 
as  heating  oil.  These  adjustments  for  gaso- 
line will  not  be  permanent,  and  will  be 
phased  out. 

— To  assist  farmers,  I  am  proposing  a 
further  tax  measure  that  will  rebate  all  of 
the  increased  fuel  costs  from  the  new  import 
fees  for  off-road  farm  use.  This  particular 
rebate  program  will  also  be  phased  out.  This 
proposal,  which  would  be  retroactive  to  the 
date  of  the  new  import  fee  schedule,  will 
substantially  lessen  the  adverse  economic  im- 
pact on  agricultural  production,  and  will  re- 
duce price  increases  in  agricultural  products. 

These  actions  will  ease  the  adjustment  to 
my  conservation  program  in  critical  sectors 
of  the  Nation  while  still  achieving  the  neces- 
sary savings  in  petroleum  imports. 

Some  have  criticized  the  impact  of  my 
program  and  called  for  delay.  But  the  higher 
costs  of  the  added  import  fees  would  be  more 
than  offset  for  most  families  and  businesses 
if  Congress  acted  on  the  tax  cuts  and  rebates 
I  proposed  as  part  of  my  comprehensive 
energy  program. 

The  costs  of  failure  to  act  can  be  profound. 
Delaying  enactment  of  my  comprehensive 
program  will  result  in  spending  nearly  $2.5 
billion  more  on  petroleum  imports  this  year 
alone. 

If  we  do  nothing,  in  two  or  three  years 
we  may  have  doubled  our  vulnerability  to  a 
future  oil  embargo.  The  effects  of  a  future 
oil  embargo  by  foreign  suppliers  would  be 
infinitely  more  drastic  than  the  one  we  ex- 
perienced last  winter.    And  rising  imports 


will  continue  to  export  jobs  that  are  sorely 
needed  at  home,  will  drain  our  dollars  into 
foreign  hands  and  will  lead  to  much  worse 
economic  troubles  than  we  have  now. 

Our  present  economic  difficulty  demands 
action.  But  it  is  no  excuse  for  delaying  an 
energy  program.  Our  economic  troubles  came 
about  partly  because  we  have  had  no  energy 
program  to  lessen  our  dependence  on  ex- 
pensive foreign  oil. 

The  Nation  deserves  better  than  this.  I 
will  do  all  within  my  power  to  work  with  the 
Congress  so  the  people  may  have  a  solution 
and  not  merely  a  delay. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  Message,  I  in- 
formed the  Congress  that  this  country  re- 
quired an  immediate  Federal  income  tax  cut 
to  revive  the  economy  and  reduce  unemploy- 
ment. 

I  requested  a  comprehensive  program  of 
legislative  action  against  recession,  inflation 
and  energy  dependence.  I  asked  the  Congress 
to  act  in  90  days. 

In  that  context,  I  also  used  the  stand-by 
authority  the  Congress  had  provided  to  ap- 
ply an  additional  dollar-a-barrel  import  fee 
on  most  foreign  oil  coming  into  the  United 
States,  starting  February  1  and  increasing 
in  March  and  April. 

I  wanted  an  immediate  first  step  toward 
energy  conservation — the  only  step  so  far  to 
reduce  oil  imports  and  the  loss  of  American 
dollars.  I  also  wanted  to  prompt  action  by 
Congress  on  the  broad  program  I  requested. 

The  Congress  initially  responded  by  adopt- 
ing H.R.  1767  to  take  away  Presidential 
authority  to  impose  import  fees  on  foreign 
oil  for  90  days. 

Although  I  am  vetoing  H.R.  1767  for  the 
reasons  stated,  I  meant  what  I  said  about 
cooperation  and  compromise.  The  Congress 
now  pledges  action.  I  offer  the  Congress 
reasonable  time  for  such  action.  I  want  to 
avoid  a  futile  confrontation  which  helps 
neither  unemployed  nor  employed  Amer- 
icans. 

The  most  important  business  before  us 
after  50  days  of  debate  remains  the  simple 
but  substantial  tax  refund  I  requested  for 
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individuals  and  job-creating  credits  to  farm- 
ers and  businessmen.  This  economic  stimu- 
lant is  essential. 

Last  Friday,  the  majority  leaders  of  the 
Senate  and  House  asked  me  to  delay  sched- 
uled increases  in  the  import  fees  on  foreign 
oil  for  60  days  while  they  work  out  the 
specifics  of  an  energy  policy  they  have  joint- 
ly produced.  Their  policy  blueprint  differs 
considerably  from  my  energy  program  as 
well  as  from  the  energy  legislation  now 
being  considered  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

I  welcome  such  initiative  in  the  Congress 
and  agree  to  a  deferral  until  May  1,  1975. 
The  important  thing  is  that  the  Congress  is 
finally  moving  on  our  urgent  national  energy 
problem.  I  am,  therefore,  amending  my  proc- 
lamation to  postpone  the  effect  of  the  sched- 
uled increases  for  two  months  while  holding 
firm  to  the  principles  I  have  stated.  It  is 
also  my  intention  not  to  submit  a  plan  for 
decontrol  of  old  domestic  oil  before  May  1. 

I  hope  the  House  and  Senate  will  have 
agreed  to  a  workable  and  comprehensive 
national  energy  legislation. 

But  we  must  use  every  day  of  those  two 
months  to  develop  and  adopt  an  energy  pro- 
gram. Also,  I  seek  a  legislative  climate  for 
immediate  action  on  the  tax  reductions  I 
have  requested.  It  is  my  fervent  wish  that 
we  can  now  move  from  points  of  conflict  to 
areas  of  agreement. 

I  will  do  nothing  to  delay  the  speedy  en- 
actment by  the  Congress  of  straightforward 
income  tax  cuts  and  credits  by  the  end  of 
this  month. 


Under  present  conditions,  any  delay  in 
rebating  dollars  to  consumers  and  letting 
businessmen  and  farmers  expand,  modern- 
ize and  create  more  jobs  is  intolerable. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  will  en- 
danger the  future  of  all  Americans.  I  am 
confident  that  the  legislative  branch  will 
work  with  me  in  the  Nation's  highest  in- 
terests. 

What  we  need  now  is  a  simple  tax  cut  and 
then  a  comprehensive  energy  plan  to  end  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

What  we  don't  need  is  a  time-wasting  test 
of  strength  between  the  Congress  and  the 
President.  What  we  do  need  is  a  show  of 
strength  that  the  United  States  government 
can  act  decisively  and  with  dispatch. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  March  4,  1975. 


U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of  IBRD 
and  International  Banks  Confirmed 

The  Senate  on  February  19  confirmed  the 
nomination  of  Charles  W.  Robinson  to  be 
U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
for  a  term  of  five  years,  U.S.  Alternate  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  for  a  term  of  five  years  and  until  his 
successor  has  been  appointed,  and  U.S.  Alter- 
nate Governor  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 
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THE   UNITED  NATIONS 


U.N.  Calls  for  Resumption  of  Cyprus  Negotiations 


Following  are  statements  made  in  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  by  U.S.  Representative  John 
Scali  on  February  27  and  March  12,  together 
with  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  March  12. 


STATEMENT    BY   AMBASSADOR   SCALI,    FEB.   27 

USUN  press  release   15  dated  February  27 

The  Council  meets  today  to  consider  how 
to  revive  and  encourage  movement  toward 
peace  on  Cyprus.  To  date,  progress  toward 
this  goal  has  not  met  the  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  this  Council  when  it  endorsed  the 
talks  between  the  two  communities  on  the 
island  two  months  ago. 

The  efforts  on  Cyprus  to  achieve  a  mutu- 
ally acceptable  settlement  are  essentially  the 
responsibility  of  the  parties  themselves. 
Nevertheless  the  Security  Council  has  had 
an  important  interest  in  encouraging  them. 
Thus,  in  July  of  last  year,  following  the  out- 
break of  fighting  on  the  island,  this  Council 
achieved  a  cease-fire,  created  a  framework 
for  negotiations  at  Geneva,  and  established 
principles  to  guide  these  talks.  In  August, 
following  the  breakdown  of  these  negotia- 
tions, the  Council  endorsed  contacts  between 
representatives  of  the  two  communities  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Secretary  General  and 
his  representative.  We  urged  that  those  ne- 
gotiations deal  not  only  with  immediate 
humanitarian  issues  but  with  political  prob- 
lems as  well. 

In  November,  the  General  Assembly  in 
Resolution  3212  commended  the  discussions 
between  the  representatives  of  the  two  com- 
munities and  called  for  their  continuation 
with  a  view  to  reaching  freely  a  mutually 
acceptable  political  settlement.  The  Assembly 


emphasized  that  the  future  constitutional 
system  of  Cyprus  is  the  concern  of  the  two 
communities.  The  Security  Council  endorsed 
this  General  Assembly  resolution  in  Decem- 
ber. Finally,  throughout  the  period  in  which 
these  talks  have  been  conducted,  the  Secre- 
tary General,  through  his  able  representa- 
tive in  Nicosia,  Ambassador  [Luis]  Weck- 
mann-Munoz,  has  provided  every  encourage- 
ment for  their  success. 

These  actions  provide  the  basis  for  our 
consideration  of  the  present  situation  in 
Cyprus.  Having  seen  established  a  frame- 
work in  which  a  negotiated  settlement  is 
possible,  we  regret  any  unilateral  action  such 
as  the  announcement  of  a  federal  Turkish 
state  on  Cyprus,  which  complicates  the 
search  for  a  resolution. 

Thus,  my  government  stated  on  February 
13  that: 

The  United  States  regrets  the  action  that  has  been 
announced  today.  We  support  the  sovereignty,  inde- 
pendence, and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Republic 
of  Cyprus  and  have  sought  to  discourage  unilateral 
actions  by  either  side  that  would  complicate  efforts 
to  achieve  a  peaceful  settlement.  We  believe  that 
any  eventual  solution  to  the  Cyprus  problem  must 
be  found  through  a  process  of  negotiation,  a  process 
which  has  been  underway.1 


1  The  statement  issued  by  the  Department  of  State 
on  Feb.  13  continued  as  follows: 

We  have  fully  supported  this  process  and  were 
instrumental  in  reestablishing  the  [Glafcos]  Cleri- 
des-[Rauf]  Denktash  talks,  which  we  continue  to 
support.  We  had  also  hoped  that  we  could  give  addi- 
tional impetus  to  the  negotiations  by  meetings  be- 
tween Secretary  Kissinger  and  interested  parties 
during  his  present  Middle  Eastern  trip.  Regrettably, 
however,  events  in  recent  weeks  have  made  it  im- 
possible for  these  meetings  to  go  forward  as  pre- 
viously planned  and  have  clearly  reduced  our  ability 
to  influence  the  outcome.  Nevertheless  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  do  its  utmost  to  further  the 
process  of  negotiation. 
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Secretary  Kissinger  added  on  the  same 
day  that  the  "United  States  continues  to  rec- 
ognize the  Government  of  Cyprus  as  the 
legitimate  Government  of  Cyprus"  and  that 
"the  United  States  will  make  every  effort 
to  encourage  a  peaceful  solution."  2 

We  believe  the  Secretary  General  and  his 
representative  on  Cyprus  have  played  and 
continue  to  play  a  significant  role  in  facili- 
tating the  efforts  of  those  directly  concerned 
to  achieve  a  peaceful  settlement.  We  are 
especially  encouraged  to  note  from  the  Sec- 
retary General's  statement  of  February  21 
to  the  Council  that  he  is  prepared  to  facili- 
tate the  continuation  of  the  talks  under  new 
conditions  and  procedures.  This  provides 
legitimate  hope  for  further  progress.  We 
urge  the  Governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
— two  allies  whom  we  value — and  the  Re- 
public of  Cyprus — with  which  we  have  had 
a  long  and  friendly  relationship — to  respond 
positively  to  the  timely  initiative  of  the  Sec- 
retary General. 

In  our  deliberations  thus  far,  we  have 
been  impressed  with  the  serious  character 
of  the  debate  which  reflects  a  sober  under- 
standing of  the  complexity  and  delicacy  of 
the  problems  which  confront  the  parties 
and  the  Council. 

The  discussion  in  this  chamber  has  gone 
forward  in  an  atmosphere  which  demon- 
strates recognition  of  the  vital  fact  that 
there  is  no  substitute  for  a  realistic  dialogue 
when  the  Security  Council  deals  with  the 
critical  problem  of  international  peace  and 
security. 


2  The  following  statement  by  Secretary  Kissinger 
was  issued  at  Jerusalem  on  Feb.  13: 

The  Department  of  State  has  today  issued  a  state- 
ment regretting  the  establishment  of  a  Turkish 
Cypriot  federated  state  by  unilateral  action.  I  would 
like  to  add  to  this  statement  that  the  United  States 
continues  to  recognize  the  Government  of  Cyprus  as 
the  legitimate  Government  of  Cyprus  and  remains 
committed  to  the  sovereignty,  independence,  and 
territorial  integrity  of  Cyprus.  The  United  States 
has  tried  to  encourage  a  peaceful  negotiated  settle- 
ment and  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
Clerides-Denktash  talks.  We  regret  some  temporary 
interruption  in  these  talks. 

We  would  like  to  stress  that  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  all  parties — two  allies  whom  we  value — to  return 
to  the  path  of  negotiation.  The  United  States  will 
make  every  effort  to  encourage  a  peaceful  solution 
and  to  enable  all  parties  to  find  a  solution  based  on 
justice  and  dignity  and  self-respect. 


Informal  consultations  are  being  actively 
pursued  in  the  search  for  a  resolution  which 
will  encourage  and  further  the  settlement 
process.  The  members  of  this  Council  can  be 
assured  that  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  cooperate  constructively  in  the  efforts  to 
negotiate  and  formulate  a  resolution  accept- 
able both  to  members  of  the  Council  and  to 
the  parties  concerned. 

I  wish  to  reaffirm  emphatically  that  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  is  in  a  peaceful 
negotiated  solution  guided  by  the  principles 
enunciated  in  this  Council  and  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  based  on  justice,  dignity, 
and  self-respect.  We  believe  that  such  a  so- 
lution can  only  be  achieved  by  free  negoti- 
ations between  the  parties,  not  by  dictation 
from  the  outside.  We  call  on  all  concerned 
to  reaffirm  their  commitment  to  this  ap- 
proach and  to  rededicate  themselves  to  such 
a  solution. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  SCALI,  MARCH  12 

USUN  press  release  21  dated  March   12 

My  delegation  joined  in  approving  Reso- 
lution 367  because  from  the  outset  we  firmly 
believed  that  the  primary  goal  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  should  be  to  encourage  the  re- 
sumption of  talks  between  the  two  commu- 
nities in  Cyprus.  Along  with  members  of 
this  Council,  other  governments,  and  the 
Secretary  General,  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer devoted  his  personal  efforts  to  con- 
tribute to  this  objective. 

Nearly  a  month  ago,  when  our  delibera- 
tions began,  a  broad  chasm  separated  the 
parties.  In  the  course  of  these  strenuous  con- 
sultations, this  chasm  has  narrowed  but  has 
not  been  bridged  completely.  However,  when 
this  was  clear,  eight  delegations  representing 
a  broad  spectrum  of  the  Council  member- 
ship, acting  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
General,  worked  out  a  constructive  compro- 
mise. We  all  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
to  these  eight  delegations  for  their  imagina- 
tive, constructive,  and  courageous  drafting 
of  yesterday  which  produced  the  positive 
result  before  us. 

All  of  us  at  this  table  can  take  satisfaction 
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in  the  seriousness  and  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility which  have  generally  characterized  the 
Council's  efforts  in  the  weeks  just  past.  The 
outcome,  I  believe,  is  a  victory  of  patience 
and  reason  and  compromise  over  confronta- 
tion. 

As  is  frequently  the  case  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  bridge  the  gap  between  strongly 
held  views  of  contending  parties,  none  of 
the  parties  may  be  entirely  satisfied  with 
our  result.  This  is  natural.  At  the  same  time, 
no  one  has  suffered  a  defeat. 

We  urge  the  parties  to  respond  positively 
and  cooperatively  to  the  initiatives  the  Sec- 
retary General  must  take  in  pursuance  of 
today's  resolution. 

It  now  becomes  the  duty  of  each  of  us  and 
of  the  governments  we  represent  to  do  our 
utmost  to  help  realize  the  progress  which  is 
represented  in  the  resolution  we  have  passed. 
We  shall  fulfill  this  duty  by  doing  whatever 
we  can  to  promote  the  resumption  of  talks 
between  the  communities — talks  looking  to  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflicts  that  have 
afflicted  the  people  of  Cyprus  during  this 
generation. 


TEXT  OF   RESOLUTION3 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  considered  the  situation  in  Cyprus  in 
response  to  the  complaint  submitted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus, 

Having  heard  the  report  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral and  the  statements  made  by  the  parties  con- 
cerned, 

Deeply  concerned  at  the  continuation  of  the  crisis 
in   Cyprus, 

Recalling  its  previous  resolutions,  in  particular 
resolution  365  (1974)  of  13  December  1974,  by  which 
it  endorsed  General  Assembly  resolution  3212 
(XXIX)  adopted  unanimously  on  1  November  1974, 

Noting  the  absence  of  progress  towards  implemen- 
tation of  its  resolutions, 

1.  Calls  once  more  on  all  States  to  respect  the 
sovereignty,  independence,  territorial  integrity  and 
non-alignment  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus  and  ur- 
gently requests  them,  as  well  as  the  parties  con- 
cerned,   to   refrain    from    any    action    which    might 


3  U.N.    doc.    S/RES/367    (1975);    adopted   by    the 
Council  on  Mar.  12  without  a  vote. 


prejudice  that  sovereignty,  independence,  territorial 
integrity  and  non-alignment,  as  well  as  from  any  at- 
tempt at  partition  of  the  island  or  its  unification 
with  any  other  country; 

2.  Regrets  the  unilateral  decision  of  13  February 
1975  declaring  that  a  part  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus 
would  become  "a  Federated  Turkish  State"  as, 
inter  alia,  tending  to  compromise  the  continuation 
of  negotiations  between  the  representatives  of  the 
two  communities  on  an  equal  footing,  the  objective 
of  which  must  continue  to  be  to  reach  freely  a  solu- 
tion providing  for  a  political  settlement  and  the 
establishment  of  a  mutually  acceptable  constitutional 
arrangement,  and  expresses  its  concern  over  all 
unilateral  actions  by  the  parties  which  have  com- 
promised or  may  compromise  the  implementation 
of  the  relevant  United  Nations  resolutions; 

3.  Affirms  that  the  decision  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 2  above  does  not  prejudge  the  final  political 
settlement  of  the  problem  of  Cyprus  and  takes  note 
of  the  declaration  that  this  was  not  its  intention; 

4.  Calls  for  the  urgent  and  effective  implementa- 
tion of  all  parts  and  provisions  of  General  Assembly 
resolution  3212  (XXIX),  endorsed  by  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution  365    (1974); 

5.  Considers  that  new  efforts  should  be  under- 
taken to  assist  the  resumption  of  the  negotiations 
referred  to  in  paragraph  4  of  General  Assembly 
resolution  3212  (XXIX)  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  two  communities; 

6.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  accordingly  to 
undertake  a  new  mission  of  good  offices  and  to  that 
end  to  convene  the  parties  under  new  agreed  pro- 
cedures and  place  himself  personally  at  their  dis- 
posal, so  that  the  resumption,  the  intensification 
and  the  progress  of  comprehensive  negotiations, 
carried  out  in  a  reciprocal  spirit  of  understanding 
and  of  moderation  under  his  personal  auspices  and 
with  his  direction  as  appropriate,  might  thereby  be 
facilitated; 

7.  Calls  on  the  representatives  of  the  two  com- 
munities to  co-operate  closely  with  the  Secretary- 
General  in  the  discharge  of  this  new  mission  of 
good  offices  and  asks  them  to  accord  personally  a 
high  priority  to  their  negotiations; 

8.  Calls  on  all  the  parties  concerned  to  refrain 
from  any  action  which  might  jeopardize  the  nego- 
tiations between  the  representatives  of  the  two 
communities  and  to  take  steps  which  will  facilitate 
the  creation  of  the  climate  necessary  for  the  success 
of  those  negotiations; 

9.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  keep  the 
Security  Council  informed  of  the  progress  made 
towards  the  implementation  of  resolution  365  (1974) 
and  of  this  resolution  and  to  report  to  it  whenever 
he  considers  it  appropriate  and,  in  any  case,  before 
15  June  1975; 

10.  Decides  to  remain  actively  seized  of  the  matter. 
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United  States  Presents  Guidelines  for  Remote  Sensing 
of  the  Natural  Environment  From  Outer  Space 


The  Legal  Subcommittee  of  the  United 
Nations  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Outer  Space  met  at  U.N.  Headquarters 
February  10-March  7.  Folloiving  is  a  state- 
ment made  in  the  subcommittee  on  February 
19  by  U.S.  Representative  Ronald  F.  Stowe, 
ivho  is  Department  of  State  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  United  Nations  Affairs,  together 
with  the  text  of  a  U.S.  ivorking  paper. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  STOWE 

USUN  press  release  10  dated  February  19 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  share  with 
the  Legal  Subcommittee  the  views  of  my 
government  on  the  legal  aspects  of  remote 
sensing  of  the  natural  environment  of  the 
Earth  from  outer  space.  Diverse  positions 
on  this  subject  have  been  expressed  during 
the  past  year  by  a  number  of  states  in  this 
subcommittee,  in  the  General  Assembly  de- 
bates, in  the  full  Outer  Space  Committee, 
and  in  the  Working  Group  on  Remote  Sens- 
ing. In  addition,  we  have  before  us  now  two 
draft  texts,  one  introduced  by  Brazil  and 
Argentina  and  the  other  introduced  by 
France  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  has  a  number  of  views 
rather  different  from  those  reflected  in  either 
of  those  drafts,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  present  state  of  international  law 
relating  to  remote  sensing,  to  the  types  of 
problems  which  may  remain  to  be  resolved, 
and  above  all,  to  the  approach  which  the 
international  community  should  take  toward 
sensing  of  the  natural  environment  in  the 
future.  I  would  like  to  summarize  the  views 
of  the  United  States,  to  comment  on  a  num- 
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ber  of  the  issues  which  have  been  raised 
by  others,  and  to  propose  an  alternative 
conclusion  which  this  subcommittee  might 
reach  in  its  report  to  the  Outer  Space  Com- 
mittee. I  would  also  recall  the  statement 
given  to  the  Working  Group  on  Remote 
Sensing  by  Leonard  Jaffe,  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  third  session  of  that  work- 
ing group,  last  February  25. 1  Copies  of  that 
statement  are  available  for  any  interested 
delegations. 

A  preliminary  question  which  can  and 
should  be  resolved  with  relative  ease  is,  in 
short:  What  are  we  talking  about  when  we 
use  the  term  "remote  sensing"  in  these  discus- 
sions? The  United  States,  having  launched 
the  remote  sensing  experiments  from  which 
practical  experience  and  data  are  currently 
available  to  the  international  community, 
initially  spoke  of  remote  sensing  in  terms 
of  Earth  resources  technology.  However, 
both  the  sensing  capabilities  of  the  experi- 
ments undertaken  and  the  experience  we 
have  gained  in  the  last  two  years  have  con- 
vinced us  that  reference  only  to  natural  re- 
sources is  inadequate. 

A  more  appropriate  and  meaningful  def- 
inition of  "remote  sensing"  would  also  in- 
clude environmental  factors,  and  hence  we 
should  speak  of  remote  sensing  of  the  nat- 
ural environment  of  the  Earth.  This  term 
seems  more  useful  for  several  reasons.  First, 
the  experiments  which  we  have  undertaken 
through  what  were  called  ERTS-1  [Earth 
Resources  Technology  Satellite]  and  ERTS- 
B,  now  renamed  Landsat  1  and  2,  reveal  that 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  8,  1974,  p.  376. 
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equally  as  important  as  potential  resource 
identification  from  outer  space  are  the  pos- 
sibilities for  land  use  analysis,  mapping, 
water  quality  studies,  disaster  relief,  air  and 
water  pollution  detection  and  analysis,  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  the  environment, 
and  many  others.  To  address  only  one  of 
these  potential  uses  is  misleading.  All  states, 
including  especially  developing  countries, 
have  broad  and  sometimes  urgent  interests 
in  all  of  these  uses. 

To  refer  only  to  data  about  resources  is 
also  technically  unrealistic,  because  the  same 
data  base  which  gives  information  about  re- 
sources gives  information  about  all  of  these 
other  uses  I  have  mentioned  and  more.  To 
inhibit  access  to  data  about  one  potential 
use  is  to  inhibit  access  to  data  about  all 
other  such  uses.  The  data  interpretation 
which  takes  place  here  on  the  ground  after 
the  data  are  received  from  the  satellite  de- 
termines the  types  of  information  which 
will  be  elicited.  There  are  no  data  from  these 
satellites  which  are  peculiar  to  or  which  can 
be  restricted  to  Earth  resources. 

The  concerns  which  some  states  feel  about 
their  natural  resources  are  evident  and 
should  be  addressed  in  our  discussions.  How- 
ever, if  we  are  to  attempt  to  analyze  the 
legal  aspects  of  such  remote  sensing,  our  fo- 
cus and  our  attention  must  be  broader  than 
just  one  particular  element  of  that  sensing. 
It  is  our  belief  that  reference  to  the  concept 
of  remote  sensing  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment of  the  Earth  may  be  a  helpful  step  in 
that  direction. 

Question  of  International  Law 

Agreement  on  definitions,  however  impor- 
tant, would  still  leave  a  variety  of  funda- 
mental and  difficult  substantive  questions 
which  one  or  more  members  have  posed  to 
this  subcommittee.  Among  those  questions, 
even  if  not  expressly  asked,  is :  What  is  the 
present  state  of  international  law  relating 
to  remote  sensing  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment? I  address  this  issue  not  because  in 
our  view  that  law  is  uncertain  or  unsettled, 
but  rather  because  during  the  last  year  cer- 


tain questions  have  been  raised  to  what  we 
believe  are  the  well-established  provisions 
of  international  law  in  this  area.  We  do  not 
believe  that  these  challenges  are  well  founded 
or  that  the  change  in  law  which  they  im- 
plicitly propose  would  be  desirable. 

I  refer  in  particular  to  the  assertion  that 
Earth-oriented  sensing  activities  from  outer 
space  are  not  sanctioned  by  the  1967  Outer 
Space  Treaty,  which  provides  in  part  that: 

Outer  space,  including  the  moon  and  other  celes- 
tial bodies,  shall  be  free  for  exploration  and  use  by 
all  States  without  discrimination  of  any  kind,  on  a 
basis  of  equality  and  in  accordance  with  interna- 
tional law  .... 

As  my  delegation  pointed  out  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legal  Subcommittee,  in  our 
view  such  remote  sensing  activities  are 
clearly  within  the  scope  of  that  treaty. 

The  negotiating  history  of  the  1967  Outer 
Space  Treaty  indicates  that  primary  interest 
was  evinced  in  the  possibilities  of  using 
space  technology  to  improve  certain  capa- 
bilities here  on  Earth.  Certainly,  one  cannot 
then  reasonably  infer  that  Earth-oriented 
activities  were  not  covered.  Practice,  too, 
confounds  such  an  assertion;  for  one  need 
not  look  far  to  realize  that  before,  during, 
and  after  the  negotiation  of  the  1967  treaty, 
which  we  all  recognize  as  the  basic  authority 
in  this  area,  Earth-oriented  space  activities 
were  plentiful  and  well  known. 

Telecommunications  and  meteorological 
satellites  were  much  more  common  than  and 
equally  as  accepted  as  deep  space  probes. 
For  example,  over  70  countries  utilize  the 
U.S.  meteorological  satellite  system  on  a 
daily  basis.  That  system  is  focused  on  the 
Earth  and  sends  back  daily  images  of  the 
Earth's  surface  as  well  as  its  cloud  cover. 
The  manned  Mercury,  Gemini,  and  Apollo 
programs  all  contained  widely  publicized 
and  intensively  studied  experiments  focusing 
on  the  Earth,  including  its  resources  and 
environment.  I  should  mention  here  that 
this  acceptance  continues  to  the  present  day 
and  that  it  applies  specifically  to  remote 
sensing.  Fifty-two  countries,  including  17 
members  of  this  subcommittee,  plus  a  num- 
ber of  international  organizations  have  be- 
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come  party  to  international  agreements 
covering  the  open  use  of  such  remote  sensing 
data  for  their  own  interests.  They  have 
chosen  to  do  so  for  important  reasons  which 
we  must  neither  ignore  nor  discard  in  our 
own  analysis. 

Benefits   of  Dissemination   of  Data 

It  has  been  suggested  that  remote  sensing 
of  the  natural  environment  is  distinguish- 
able from  earlier  activities  because  it  alleged- 
ly affects  the  Earth  in  a  way  that  earlier 
sensing  did  not.  However,  this  argument 
does  not  withstand  serious  scrutiny.  Sensing 
of  the  natural  environment  for  resources, 
mapping  contours,  air  and  water  pollution, 
land  use,  or  any  other  purpose  does  not  of 
itself  affect  the  Earth  any  more  than  a 
meteorological  satellite  changes  or  affects 
the  cloud  formations  it  senses.  If  we  are  to 
be  serious  about  our  work,  we  must  discard 
these  facile  arguments  and  come  to  grips 
with  the  essence  of  the  facts,  including  the 
genuine  concerns  which  are  before  us. 

Attempts  to  inhibit  or  even  prohibit  the 
gathering  and  exchange  and  analysis  of  in- 
formation about  the  Earth  are  misdirected  in 
that  they  will  not  solve  what  seem  to  be  the 
underlying  concerns  which  generate  them. 
They  are  counterproductive,  in  that  they 
could,  if  pressed,  undermine  or  eliminate  the 
potential  for  developing  extraordinary  new 
benefits  which  can  be  meaningfully  shared  by 
all  peoples  in  all  countries  of  the  world. 

An  essential  tenet  of  both  the  Brazilian- 
Argentine  and  the  French-Soviet  drafts,  as 
we  read  them,  appears  to  be  the  belief  that 
if  each  state  would  have  a  right  to  prohibit 
the  dissemination  to  third  parties  of  data 
about  its  territory,  then  each  state  would 
be  more  secure  and  better  off.  We  believe 
that  the  majority  of  states,  including  es- 
pecially the  large  number  of  developing 
countries,  will  see  the  situation  differently. 
Their  prime  need  is  to  identify  what  re- 
sources they  have.  They  will  want  equal  ac- 
cess to  all  information  about  their  resources. 
They  will  not  want  it  available  only  to  those 
few    countries    which    operate    spacecraft, 


which  in  our  view  would  be  the  result  of  a 
restrictive  data-dissemination  system.  The 
surest  and  perhaps  the  only  reliable  way  to 
protect  states  from  being  comparatively  dis- 
advantaged or  discriminated  against  is  to 
insure  that  all  states  and  all  peoples  have 
as  much  opportunity  to  obtain  that  data  as 
does  anyone  else. 

The  total  body  of  information  and  under- 
standing about  the  world  can  grow  at  a 
much  greater  rate  with  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  investigators  throughout  the  world, 
and  that  growth  will  benefit  in  particular 
those  states  which  do  not  have  the  financial 
resources  to  carry  on  sophisticated  sensing 
programs  themselves  even  within  their  own 
territories. 

The  United  States  does  not  make  this 
point  to  defend  our  own  interests.  We  expect 
to  have  access  to  and  to  use  data  about  the 
natural  environment  of  this  Earth  in  any 
case.  We  believe  that  it  is  strongly  in  the  in- 
terests of  other  states  that  we  and  other 
collectors  of  this  data  share  it  rather  than 
being  in  effect  asked  not  to. 

Technical   and   Organizational   Realities 

Quite  apart  from  the  scientific  or  politi- 
cal merits  or  disadvantages  of  a  restrictive 
dissemination  system,  such  a  system  does 
not  appear  either  technically  or  economically 
feasible;  and  hence  if  such  restrictions  were 
universally  agreed  the  result  could  be  the 
complete  negation  of  virtually  any  public 
system  for  remote  sensing  of  the  natural 
environment  of  the  Earth.  We  have  no  capa- 
bility to  separate  satellite  images  along  the 
lines  of  invisible  political  boundaries.  If  in 
the  future  some  technical  means  for  doing 
so  were  discovered,  it  is  still  highly  im- 
probable that  the  cost  of  applying  it  could 
be  brought  down  to  the  level  at  which  it 
would  be  economically  feasible.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter — and  in  the  end  we  must  deal 
with  the  practical  realm — it  makes  little 
sense  to  adopt  a  restrictive  dissemination 
system  unless  we  are  prepared  to  negate 
the  possibility  of  any  internationally  avail- 
able   source   of    remote   sensing   data.    The 
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United  States  would  oppose  such  a  decision 
and  would  consider  it  most  unfortunate  and 
a  great  mistake  if  agreed  to  by  others. 

Finally,  on  this  point  I  would  note  the 
fact  that  limiting  the  data  availability  to  con- 
form to  national  boundaries,  even  if  it  were 
feasible,  would  destroy  many  of  the  most 
useful  functions  of  satellite  remote  sensing 
systems,  functions  including  the  study  of 
ecological  systems,  water  systems,  pollution, 
soil  moisture  conditions,  rift  systems,  and 
vegetation  and  soil  patterns,  as  well  as  most 
other  objectives  of  sensing  systems  such  as 
those  undertaken  by  the  Landsat  experi- 
ments. The  most  pressing  need  for  such 
satellite  observations  involves  the  acquisition 
and  analysis  of  large  area  and  global  data 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  deal  with 
problems  which  are  inherently  regional  or 
global  in  character. 

I  emphasize  this  fact  in  particular  to  illus- 
trate the  essential  point  that  we  cannot 
constructively  deal  with  the  legal  aspects  of 
remote  sensing  without  remaining  sensitive 
at  each  step  to  the  technical  and  organiza- 
tional realities  of  this  developing  technology. 
This  interaction  was  recognized  by  the  work- 
ing group,  by  the  Scientific  and  Technical 
Subcommittee,  and  by  the  full  Outer  Space 
Committee;  and  if  we  are  to  develop  useful 
and  meaningful  recommendations  in  this 
forum,  we  must  also  integrate  these  consider- 
ations into  our  analysis.  This  makes  our  task 
more  difficult,  but  this  is  an  area  of  great 
complexity  and  of  great  potential  significance 
to  all  of  us.  We  are  certainly  equal  to  the 
challenge. 

Improvement  of  International   Guidelines 

The  U.S.  Government  has  undertaken  a 
thorough  review  of  our  position  on  the  legal 
aspects  of  remote  sensing  of  the  natural 
environment  and  of  our  views  regarding  the 
appropriate  work  of  this  subcommittee.  At 
the  same  time  that  we  have  no  doubt  that 
such  remote  sensing  and  open  availability 
of  data  are  sanctioned  and  encouraged  by 
the  present  provisions  of  applicable  inter- 
national law,  we  are  also  quite  willing  to 


participate  actively  in  efforts  to  examine 
whether  international  arrangements  and 
guidelines  can  be  improved. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  have  prepared  a 
working  paper  containing  a  number  of  pro- 
visions reflecting  the  substance  of  interna- 
tional guidelines  for  remote  sensing  which 
we  would  support  in  addition  to  those  con- 
tained in  the  1967  Outer  Space  Treaty.  Such 
guidelines  might  be  endorsed  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  recommended  to  all  states 
engaged  in  remote  sensing  of  the  natural 
environment. 

We  believe  that  after  careful  study  others 
will  also  agree  that  the  approach  we  are 
advocating  will  in  the  long  run  insure 
greater  benefits  to  all  countries,  regardless 
of  the  level  of  their  economic  development, 
will  better  protect  those  who  fear  that  the 
inevitable  expansion  of  knowledge  will  some- 
how threaten  them,  and  may  well  give  us  all 
a  valuable  new  tool  to  use  in  our  shared 
efforts  to  deal  with  international  problems 
relating  to  the  natural  environment. 

The  working  paper,  which  the  United 
States  submits  as  a  Legal  Subcommittee  doc- 
ument, recognizes  in  particular  the  value  of 
international  cooperation,  whether  bilateral, 
regional,  or  universal  in  scope.  It  is  based  on 
the  premise  that  all  states  are  free  without 
discrimination  of  any  kind  to  carry  out  re- 
mote sensing  of  the  natural  environment  and 
encourages  the  development  of  cooperation, 
particularly  on  the  regional  level,  to  help  in- 
sure that  all  states  can  share  in  benefits 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  use  of  this 
developing  technology. 

In  addition,  we  believe  that  states  which  are 
engaged  in  remote  sensing  programs  such  as 
our  Landsat  experiments,  or  whatever  op- 
erational systems  may  grow  out  of  such  ex- 
periments by  the  United  States  and  others, 
should  within  their  capabilities  endeavor  to 
assist  others  on  an  equitable  basis  to  develop 
an  understanding  of  the  techniques,  potential 
benefits,  and  costs  of  remote  sensing,  in- 
cluding the  conditions  under  which  they  could 
be  afforded.  Such  assistance  might  include 
enhanced  opportunities  to  learn  what  data 
are  available,  how  to  handle  and  interpret 
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those  data,  and  how  to  apply  the  knowledge 
gained  to  meet  national,  regional,  and  global 
needs.  Our  reference  to  states  engaged  in 
such  programs  includes  all  those  states  which 
have  developed  and  are  utilizing  capabilities 
for  data  handling  and  analysis  in  addition  to 
those  states  which  are  operating  the  space 
segment  of  such  programs. 

To  enhance  the  ability  of  all  states  to 
benefit  from  such  remote  sensing  programs, 
states  which  receive  data  directly  from  re- 
mote sensing  satellites  should  publish  cata- 
logues or  other  appropriate  listings  of 
publicly  available  data  so  that  others  can 
learn  what  data  they  might  obtain  for  their 
own  use. 

States  which  receive  data  directly  from 
satellites  designed  for  remote  sensing  of  the 
natural  environment  should  insure  that  data 
of  a  sensed  area  within  the  territory  of  any 
other  state  are  available  to  the  sensed  state 
as  soon  as  practicable  and  in  any  event  as 
soon  as  they  are  available  to  any  state  other 
than  the  sensing  state.  Data  acquired  from 
such  satellites  should  be  available  to  all  in- 
terested states,  international  organizations, 
individuals,  scientific  communities,  and 
others  on  an  equitable,  timely,  and  nondis- 
criminatory basis.  As  a  part  of  this  com- 
mitment, the  question  of  the  allocation  of 
the  costs  of  establishing  and  operating  such 
a  system  will  at  some  point  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed. 

It  is  our  view  that,  contrary  to  the  fears 
of  some,  an  open  and  widely  utilized  system 
of  data  dissemination  will  enhance  rather 
than  undermine  the  ability  of  states  to  man- 
age and  control  the  natural  resources  within 
their  respective  territories. 

We  believe  that  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  nature  and  potential  of  systems  for  re- 
mote sensing  of  the  natural  environment  will 
reveal  that  the  interests  of  the  international 
community  as  a  whole  and  individual  states 
in  all  areas  of  the  world,  regardless  of  their 
degrees  of  development,  will  be  best  served 
by  extensive  cooperation  in  a  system  or  sys- 
tems based  on  open  data  dissemination,  an 
approach  to  the  use  of  this  new  technology 
which  we  continue  to  follow  and  which  is 


surely  in  keeping  with  our  common  com- 
mitment to  the  use  of  outer  space  in  the 
interests  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 


TEXT  OF   U.S.   WORKING   PAPER2 

Remote   sensing   of   the   natural   environment 
of  the   earth  from  outer  space 

United    States   working  paper   on    the    development 
of   additional    guidelines 

Possible   preambular  provisions 

Recalling  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  on  Prin- 
ciples Governing  the  Activities  of  States  in  the 
Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer  Space,  including  the 
Moon  and  Other  Celestial  Bodies, 

Reaffirming  that  the  common  interest  of  mankind 
is  served  by  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space 
for  peaceful  purposes, 

Considering  that  international  co-operation  in  the 
continuing  development  of  technology  enabling  man- 
kind to  undertake  remote  sensing  of  the  natural 
environment  of  the  earth  from  outer  space  may 
provide  unique  opportunities  for  all  peoples  to  gain 
useful  understanding  of  the  earth  and  its  environ- 
ment, 

Recognizing  that  the  most  valuable  potential  ad- 
vantages to  mankind  from  these  technological  de- 
velopments, including  among  others  preservation  of 
the  environment  and  effective  management  and  con- 
trol by  States  of  their  natural  resources,  will  depend 
on  the  sharing  of  data  and  its  use  on  a  regional 
and  global  basis. 

Possible   operative   provisions 

I.  Remote  sensing  of  the  natural  environment  of 
the  Earth  from  outer  space  shall  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  the  Treaty  on  Principles  Governing  the 
Activities  of  States  in  the  Exploration  and  Use  of 
Outer  Space,  including  the  Moon  and  Other  Celestial 
Bodies,  and  other  generally  accepted  principles  of 
international  law  relating  to  man's  activities  in  outer 
space. 

II.  Satellites  designed  for  remote  sensing  of  the 
natural  environment  of  the  Earth  shall  be  regis- 
tered with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  in  accordance  with  the  Convention  on  Regis- 
tration of  Objects  Launched  into  Outer  Space.  States 
shall  as  appropriate  inform  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  progress  of  such  remote  sensing  space  pro- 
grammes they  have  undertaken. 

III.  Remote  sensing  of  the  natural  environment 
of    the    Earth    from    outer    space    should    promote 


2  U.N.  doc.  A/AC./105/C.2/L.  103. 
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inter  alia  (a)  international  co-operation  in  the  solu- 
tion of  international  problems  relating  to  natural 
resources  and  the  environment,  (b)  the  development 
of  friendly  relations  among  States,  (c)  co-operation 
in  scientific  investigation,  and  (d)  the  use  of  outer 
space  for  the  benefit  and  in  the  interest  of  all  man- 
kind. 

IV.  States  undertaking  programmes  designed  for 
remote  sensing  of  the  natural  environment  from 
satellites  shall  encourage  the  broadest  feasible  in- 
ternational participation  in  appropriate  phases  of 
those  programmes. 

V.  States  receiving  data  directly  from  satellites 
designed  for  remote  sensing  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment of  the  earth  shall  make  those  data  available 
to  interested  States,  international  organizations,  in- 
dividuals, scientific  communities  and  others  on  an 
equitable,  timely  and  non-discriminatory  basis.  To 
enhance  the  ability  of  all  States,  organizations  and 
individuals  to  share  in  the  knowledge  gained  from 
remote  sensing  of  the  natural  environment  from 
outer  space,  States  should  publish  catalogues  or 
other  appropriate  listings  of  publicly  available  data 
which  they  have  received  directly  from  such  remote 
sensing  satellites. 

VI.  States  receiving  data  directly  from  such  re- 
mote sensing  satellites  shall  ensure  in  particular 
that  data  of  a  sensed  area  within  the  territory  of 
any  other  State  are  available  to  the  sensed  State 
as  soon  as  practicable,  and  in  any  event  as  soon  as 
they  are  available  to  any  State  other  than  the 
sensing  States.  States  owning  such  remote  sensing 
satellites  shall  facilitate  the  direct  reception  of  data 
from  those  satellites  by  other  interested  States 
when  technically  possible  and  on  equitable  terms. 

VII.  States  engaged  in  such  remote  sensing  pro- 
grammes shall  within  their  capabilities  endeavour 
to  assist  on  an  equitable  basis  other  interested 
States,  organizations  and  individuals  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  techniques,  potential  benefits 
and  costs  of  remote  sensing.  Such  assistance  could 
include  the  provision  of  opportunities  to  learn  what 
data  are  available,  how  to  handle  and  interpret  the 
data,  and,  where  appropriate,  how  to  apply  the 
knowledge  gained  to  meet  national,  regional  and 
global  needs. 

VIII.  States  should  cooperate  with  other  States 
in  the  same  geographical  region  in  the  use  of  data 
from  such  remote  sensing  programmes,  whether  re- 
gional or  global  in  nature,  to  promote  the  common 
development  of  knowledge  about  that  region. 

IX.  States  which  undertake  such  remote  sensing 
programmes  should  encourage  relevant  international 
organizations  to  which  they  belong  to  assist  other 
member  States  in  acquiring  and  using  data  from 
those  programmes  so  that  the  maximum  number  of 
States  can  share  in  potential  benefits  which  may 
result  from  the  development  of  this  technology. 


United  States  Discusses  Response 
to  the  World  Food  Crisis 

Statement  by  John  Scali 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  J 

Last  November  the  nations  of  the  world 
joined  together  in  Rome  to  pledge  that 
within  one  decade  no  child  would  go  hungry, 
no  family  would  fear  for  its  next  day's  bread, 
and  no  human  being's  future  would  be 
stunted  by  malnutrition. 

In  a  recent  statement  the  new  Executive 
Director  of  the  World  Food  Council,  Dr.  John 
Hannah,  has  described  the  awesome  ob- 
stacles we  face  in  achieving  our  goal  and 
made  a  compelling  case  for  urgent  action. 
Today  more  than  10  percent  of  all  of  the 
people  on  this  earth,  Dr.  Hannah  pointed  out, 
face  chronic  hunger.  Although  mass  starva- 
tion has  been  avoided,  tens  of  thousands  of 
persons  die  annually  from  hunger  or  hunger- 
related  diseases.  Many  millions  are  never  far 
from  famine. 

Over  the  past  year  on  many  occasions  I 
have  spoken  to  American  audiences  of  the 
critical  food  situation  now  facing  the  poorer 
nations  of  the  earth.  I  frankly  noted  the 
political  and  economic  difficulties  our  country 
would  face  in  providing  food  aid  at  a  time 
when  our  traditional  food  surpluses  had  dis- 
appeared, our  own  food  prices  were  rising, 
and  our  economy  was  in  recession.  Under 
these  new  conditions,  I  said,  our  national 
decision  whether  to  provide  substantial  food 
assistance  would  test  the  convictions  of  our 
people  and  the  vision  of  our  leaders  as  it 
never  had  in  the  past.  Despite  these  prob- 
lems, I  remained  confident  that  the  United 
States  would  meet  this  challenge  and  remain 
true  to  its  long  heritage  of  generosity  for 
those  in  need. 

Since  I  made  these  remarks,  events  have 
justified  my  confidence.  I  am  thus  particu- 
larly pleased  to  be  able  to  report  officially  to 
you  that  the  U.S.  Government  has  decided 


1  Made  in  informal  consultation  on  the  World 
Food  Council  at  U.N.  Headquarters  on  Feb.  24 
(text  from  USUN  press  release  13). 
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on  a  food  aid  program  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  that  represents  the  highest  dollar  level 
in  the  last  10  years  and  which  includes  ap- 
proximately 2  million  tons  more  food  than 
was  programed  last  year. 

The  P.L.  480  budget  this  year  provides 
$1.47  billion  to  purchase  agricultural  com- 
modities. With  the  addition  of  freight  costs 
the  total  value  is  $1.6  billion.  We  estimate 
that  this  budget  will  purchase  approximately 
5.5  million  tons  of  grain.  At  least  4  million 
tons  of  this  will  be  provided  as  outright 
grants  for  humanitarian  relief  or  made  avail- 
able under  concessionary  terms  to  those 
nations  most  in  need.  In  all,  we  will  make 
available  between  850  and  900  million  dollars' 
worth  of  food  assistance  to  those  countries 
most  seriously  affected  by  the  current  eco- 
nomic crisis.  Thus,  31  of  these  most  seri- 
ously affected  nations  will  receive  U.S.  food 
assistance  totaling  over  $850  million  in  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

The  scale  of  this  year's  American  food  aid 
program  is  in  keeping  with  the  pledges  made 
by  President  Ford  and  Secretary  Kissinger 
to  the  29th  General  Assembly,  when  they 
promised  that  the  value  of  American  food 
shipments  to  those  in  need  would  be  in- 
creased. The  President  was  encouraged  in 
this  difficult  decision  by  members  of  the 
American  Congress  and  by  concerned  citi- 
zens throughout  our  country.  He  has  ordered 
a  food  aid  program  which  represents  about 
a  70  percent  increase  over  last  year's  food 
aid,  raising  the  funding  from  $843  million  to 
$1.47  billion  and,  more  important,  raising 
the  amount  of  food  provided  by  approxi- 
mately 2  million  tons.  The  task  of  shipping 
such  an  enormous  quantity  of  food  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  will  be  a  large  one. 
We  intend,  however,  to  make  a  maximum 
effort  to  solve  any  transportation  problems. 

The  United  States  also  intends  to  increase 
its  assistance  for  agricultural  development 
in  the  Third  World.  The  Administration  has 
asked  the  U.S.  Congress  to  provide  $650  mil- 
lion for  aid  in  this  area,  thus  raising  our 
total  agricultural  assistance  program  this 
year  to  over  $2.2  billion. 

I  hope  our  response  to  the  food  crisis  will 


draw  new  attention  to  the  plight  of  those 
nations  in  need  and  encourage  others  to  join 
in  cooperative  action  to  feed  those  still  facing 
hunger  in  the  developing  nations.  Words  and 
paper  promises  will  not  feed  the  hungry. 
Utopian  programs  will  not  fuel  the  faltering 
economies  of  the  world's  poorest  nations. 
Only  generous  and  concrete  assistance  from 
all  those  in  a  position  to  give  will  serve  to 
meet  the  present  crisis  and  to  provide  hope 
for  a  better  future. 

In  the  months  to  come,  the  United  States 
will  seek  to  work  with  all  others  who  wish 
to  contribute  in  a  concrete  way  to  the  reali- 
zation of  the  goals  set  by  the  World  Food 
Conference.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  contribute  its  fair  share 
toward  the  global  target  of  10  million  tons 
of  cereal  food  aid  annually. 

President  Ford  told  the  General  Assembly 
last  fall  that  the  United  States  would  join 
in  a  worldwide  effort  to  negotiate,  establish, 
and  maintain  an  international  system  of  food 
reserves.  The  United  States  is  already  ac- 
tively working  to  achieve  that  goal,  both  in 
its  cooperation  with  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  on  the  International 
Undertaking  on  World  Food  Security  and 
more  recently  in  convening  a  meeting  of 
major  grain  importers  and  exporters  to  dis- 
cuss the  possible  elements  of  effective  re- 
serves arrangements  among  these  countries. 
Domestically,  we  are  continuing  to  encour- 
age our  farmers  to  produce  at  full  produc- 
tion levels,  so  that  even  in  the  current  ab- 
sence of  international  arrangements  on  re- 
serves we  can  this  year  contribute  our  full 
share  to  the  availability  of  food  worldwide. 
Finally,  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
provide  a  high  level  of  assistance  to  agricul- 
tural development  in  the  Third  World,  and 
we  will  work  with  other  potential  donors  to 
increase  the  flow  of  aid  to  agriculture 
through  both  multilateral  and  bilateral  chan- 
nels. 

As  we  move  with  other  nations  to  imple- 
ment the  decisions  of  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference, we  will  give  serious  attention  to  the 
important  role  which  can  be  played  by  the 
World   Food    Council   itself.    We   look   with 
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eager  anticipation  to  the  initial  session  of 
the  Council  in  Rome  and  are  pleased  that  the 
Secretary  General  has  called  this  meeting 
today  to  facilitate  the  June  discussions.  Mr. 
President,  I  assure  you  the  United  States 
stands  ready  to  play  a  constructive  role  in 
the  important  work  of  this  Council. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  Hold  Talks 
on  Fisheries  Issues 


that  would  protect  and  conserve  resources 
of  special  interest  to  U.S.  fishermen. 

Both  countries  agreed  to  extend  to  July 
1,  1975,  the  former  three  agreements  relat- 
ing to  crab  fishing  in  the  eastern  Bering 
Sea  and  arrangements  to  prevent  gear  con- 
flicts in  the  vicinity  of  Kodiak  Island  and 
the  fisheries  of  the  northeastern  Pacific 
extending  from  Alaska  south  to  California 
and  also  agreed  to  meet  again  later  this  year. 

The  U.S.  delegation  included  represent- 
atives from  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Commerce,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  from  state 
governments  and  industry.  The  Soviet  dele- 
gation was  led  by  Vladimir  M.  Kamentsev, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Fisheries. 


Press  release  104  dated  February  26 

Discussions  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  on  Middle  Atlantic  and 
North  Pacific  fisheries  issues  which  com- 
menced February  3  were  terminated  on 
February  26.  Agreement  was  reached  be- 
tween the  two  countries  on  Middle  Atlantic 
problems,  and  a  new  agreement  extending 
previous  arrangements  was  signed  February 
26  with  some  modifications.  The  new  agree- 
ment provides  for  stricter  enforcement  of 
U.S.  regulations  relating  to  the  taking  of 
U.S.  continental  shelf  fishery  resources  and 
strengthens  measures  aimed  at  minimizing 
gear  conflicts  between  Soviet  mobile  (trawl) 
gear   and    U.S.   fixed    gear    (lobster    pots). 

However,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  failed  to  reach  agreement  on  issues 
relating  to  the  conservation  of  North  Pacific 
fishery  resources  and  on  ways  of  most  effec- 
tively reducing  conflicts  between  U.S.  and 
Soviet  fishermen  with  minimal  impact  on 
the  fisheries  of  both  countries.  Deputy  Assis- 
tant Secretary  for  Oceans  and  Fisheries 
Thomas  A.  Clingan,  Jr.,  who  headed  the 
U.S.  delegation,  expressed  concern  over  the 
continuing  decline  of  fishery  resources  off 
the  U.S.  Pacific  coast  and  the  urgent  need 
to  implement  measures  to  control  overfishing. 
He  further  expressed  his  keen  disappoint- 
ment over  the  failure  to  reach  an  agreement 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Biological   Weapons 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  development, 
production  and  stockpiling  of  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) and  toxin  weapons  and  on  their  destruc- 
tion. Done  at  Washington,  London,  and  Moscow 
April  10,  1972.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Ecuador,  March  12,  1975. 

Coffee 

Protocol  for  the  continuation  in  force  of  the  inter- 
national coffee  agreement  of  1968,  as  amended  and 
extended  (TIAS  6584,  7809),  with  annex.  Approved 
by  the  International  Coffee  Council  at  London 
September  26,  1974.  Open  for  signature  November 
1,  1974,  through  March  31,  1975.1 
Signatures:  Brazil,  January  6,  1975 ;2  Guatemala, 

February  7,  1975  ;2  Mexico,2  Rwanda,2  January 

22,   1975. 

Narcotic   Drugs 

Single  convention  on  narcotic  drugs,  1961.  Done  at 
New    York    March    30,    1961.    Entered    into    force 
December  13,  1964 ;  for  the  United  States  June  24, 
1967.  TIAS   6298. 
Accession  deposited:   Colombia,  March  3,  1975. 

Protocol  amending  the  single  convention  on  nar- 
cotic drugs,  1961.  Done  at  Geneva  March  25,  1972.1 
Accession  deposited:   Colombia,  March  3,  1975. 

Oil   Pollution 

International  convention  relating  to  intervention  on 
the  high  seas  in  cases  of  oil  pollution  casualties, 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Subject  to  approval,  ratification,   or  acceptance. 
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with  annex.  Done  at  Brussels  November  29,  1969. 
Enters  into  force  May  6,  1975. 

Ratification  deposited:  Monaco,  February  24,  1975. 
Accession   deposited:    Syria,   February  6,   1975. 
International    convention    on    civil    liability    for    oil 
pollution  damage.  Done  at  Brussels  November  29, 
1969.1 
Accession  deposited:   Syria,    February   6,   1975. 

Safety  at  Sea 

International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea, 
1974,  with  annex.  Done  at  London  November  1, 
1974.1 

Signature :  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (subject 
to  ratification),  February  18,  1975. 

Slavery 

Supplementary  convention  on  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery, the  slave  trade,  and  institutions  and  practices 
similar  to  slavery.  Done  at  Geneva  September  7, 
1956.  Entered  into  force  April  30,  1957;  for  the 
United  States  December  6,  1967.  TIAS  6418. 
Accession  deposited:  Zaire,  February  28,  1975. 

Terrorism 

Convention   on    the   prevention    and    punishment   of 
crimes   against  internationally   protected  persons, 
including  diplomatic  agents.   Done  at  New  York 
December  14,  1973.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Nicaragua,  March  10,  1975. 

Tonnage   Measurement 

International  convention  on  tonnage  measurement  of 
ships,  1969,  with  annexes.  Done  at  London  June 
23,   1969.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Israel,  February  13,  1975. 

Trade 

Arrangement  regarding  international  trade  in  tex- 
tiles, with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  December 
20,  1973.  Entered  into  force  January  1,  1974,  ex- 
cept for  article  2,  paragraphs  2,  3,  and  4,  which 
entered  into  force  April  1,  1974.  TIAS  7840. 
Ratification  deposited:  Yugoslavia,  November  27, 
1974. 


Supplementary  convention  to  extradition  convention 
of  March  23,  1868.  Signed  at  Washington  June  11, 
1884.  Entered  into  force  April  24,  1885.  24  Stat. 
1001. 

Agreement  for  the  reciprocal  application  of  article 
1  of  the  extradition  convention  of  March  23,  1868. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Rome 
April  16  and  17,  1946.  Entered  into  force  April 
17,  1946;  operative  May  1,  1946.  61  Stat.  3687. 
Terminated:  March  11,  1975. 

Japan 

Arrangement  providing  for  Japan's  financial  con- 
tribution for  U.S.  administrative  and  related  ex- 
penses for  the  Japanese  fiscal  year  1974  pursuant 
to  the  mutual  defense  assistance  agreement  of 
March  8,  1954.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Tokyo  May  10,  1974.  Entered  into  force  May  10, 
1974. 

Korea 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  April  12,  1973  (TIAS 
7610).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Seoul 
February  26,  1975.  Entered  into  force  February 
26,  1975. 

Mexico 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  December 
11,  1974,  relating  to  cooperative  arrangements  to 
support  Mexican  efforts  to  curb  the  illegal  traffic 
in  narcotics.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Mexico  February  24,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
February  24,  1975. 

Panama 

Agreement  amending  the  air  transport  agreement 
of  March  31,  1949,  as  amended  (TIAS  1932,  2551, 
6270),  with  memorandum  of  consultations.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Panama  December 
23,  1974,  and  March  6,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
March  6,   1975. 


i 


BILATERAL 

Honduras 

Agreement  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  commodities. 
Signed  at  Tegucigalpa  March  5,  1975.  Entered  into 
force  March  5,  1975. 

Italy 

Treaty  on  extradition.  Signed  at  Rome  January  18, 

1973. 

Ratifications   exchanged:    March   11,    1975. 

Entered  into  force:  March  11,  1975. 
Extradition  convention.  Signed  at  Washington  March 

23,  1868.  Entered  into  force  September  17,   1868. 

15  Stat.  629. 
Additional  article  to  extradition  convention  of  March 

23,  1868.  Signed  at  Washington  January  21,  1869. 

Entered  into  force  May  7,  1869.  16  Stat.  767. 


DEPARTMENT  AND    FOREIGN   SERVICE 


1  Not  in  force. 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  March  11  confirmed  the  following 
nominations: 

William  B.  Bowdler  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa. 

Nathaniel  Davis  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State   [for  African  Affairs]. 

Harry  W.  Shlaudeman  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Venezuela. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


GPO  Sales  Publications 


Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or  stock 
number  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20/t02.  A  25-percent  discount  is  made  on  orders  for 
100  or  more  copies  of  any  one  publication  mailed  to 
the  same  address.  Remittances,  payable  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  must  accompany 
orders.  Prices  shown  below,  which  include  domestic 
postage,  are  subject  to  change. 

Economic,    Industrial,    and  Technical    Cooperation. 

Agreement  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. TIAS  7910.  9  pp.  306  (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 
7910). 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  Agree- 
ment with  Austria  amending  and  extending  the 
agreement  of  July  11,  1969.  TIAS  7912.  22  pp.  40?. 
(Cat.  No.  S9.10:7912). 

Principles  of  Relations  and  Cooperation.  Agreement 
with  Egypt.  TIAS  7913.  9  pp.  30?.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 
7913). 

Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles.  Agreement  with  India. 
TIAS  7915.    13  pp.    30c1.    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7915). 

Air  Charter  Services.  Agreement  with  Switzerland. 
TIAS  7916.    3   pp.    25?.     (Cat.  No.   S9.10:7916). 

Economic  Assistance — Establishment  of  a  Trust 
Account.  Agreement  with  Bangladesh.  TIAS  7918. 
4  pp.    25?.    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7918). 

Tracking  Station.  Agreement  with  Brazil.  TIAS 
7920.    9  pp.    30?.    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7920). 


Correction 

The  editor  of  the  Bulletin  wishes  to  call 
attention  to  the  following  error  which  appears 
in  the  February  3  issue: 

p.  13 %,  col.  2:  The  second-to-last  paragraph 
should  read  "...  I  will  request  legislation  to 
authorize  and  require  tariffs,  import  quotas, 
or  price  floors  .  .  .  ." 


Check   List  of   Department  of   State 
Press   Releases:   March    10—16 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  March  10  which 
appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos. 
104  of  February  26,  115,  115A,  and  115B  of 
March  4,  and  118  of  March  7. 

Subject 

Schaufele  appointed  Inspector 
General  of  the  Foreign  Service 
(biographic  data). 

Kissinger,  Bitsios:  remarks,  Brus- 
sels, Mar.  7. 

Kissinger:    arrival,    Aswan,    Mar. 


Kissinger,  Sadat:  remarks,  As- 
wan, Mar.  8. 

Kissinger:  departure,  Aswan, 
Mar.   9. 

Kissinger:  arrival,  Damascus, 
Mar.    9. 

Kissinger,  Khaddam:  toasts,  Da- 
mascus, Mar.  9. 

Kissinger:  departure,  Damascus, 
Mar.  9. 

Kissinger,  Allon:  arrival,  Tel 
Aviv,    Mar.    9. 

Kissinger:     remarks,     Jerusalem. 

Kissinger:  arrival,  Ankara,  Mar. 
10. 

SOLAS  (Safety  of  Life  at  Sea) 
working  group  on  fire  protec- 
tion, Apr.  4. 

SOLAS  working  group  on  design 
and  equipment,  Apr.  3. 

Kissinger:  remarks,  Ankara,  Mar. 
10. 

U.S. -Japan  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nical Cooperation  Review  Panel 
established. 

Kissinger:  departure,  Ankara. 

Kissinger:    remarks,  Jerusalem. 

Kissinger:   arrival,  Aswan. 

Summary  of  negotiating  efforts 
on   Cambodia,   Mar.  5. 

Handyside  sworn  in  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Mauritania  (biographic 
data). 

U.S. -Spain  joint  communique. 

Kissinger,  Sadat:  remarks, 
Aswan,  Mar.   13. 

Kissinger:  departure,  Aswan. 
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138 

3/11 
3/12 
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3/12 

H39     3/13 


3/13 
3/14 


fl42     3/14 


*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Media  Services,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  provides  the  public  and 
interested  agencies  of  the  government 
with  information  on  developments  in 
the  field  of  U.S.  foreign  relations  and 
on  the  work  of  the  Department  and 
the  Foreign  Service. 
The  BULLETIN  includes  selected 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy,  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements,  addresses, 
and  news  conferences  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  functions 
of  the  Department.  Information  is 
included  concerning  treaties  and  inter- 
national agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  or  may  become  a 
party  and  on  treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department  of 
State,  United  Nations  documents,  and 
legislative  material  in  the  field  of 
international  relations  are  also  listed. 


International   Partnership  To   Improve  Tomorrow's  World 


Address  by  President  Ford 


The  Fighting  Irish  of  Notre  Dame  have 
become  a  symbol  of  the  tenacity  and  deter- 
mination of  the  American  people. 

But  Notre  Dame  believes  not  only  in  might 
on  the  football  field  or  on  the  basketball 
court  but  in  a  spiritual  response  to  human- 
ity's struggles  for  a  decent  life. 

I  have  been  told  that  many  of  you  chose 
to  go  without  a  normal  meal,  eating  only  a 
bowl  of  rice,  to  save  money  to  help  feed  the 
world's  hungry.  It  is  heartwarming  to  know 
that  students  are  concerned  about  others 
abroad  at  a  time  when  many  here  at  home 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  afford  an  education 
or  to  get  a  job. 

Although  life  is  hard  for  many  Americans, 
I  am  proud  that  we  continue  to  share 
with  others.  And  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
measure  of  genuine  compassion,  and  I  con- 
gratulate you. 

I  am  especially  proud  to  be  on  a  campus 
that  looks  up  to  God  and  out  to  humanity  at 
a  time  when  some  are  tempted  to  turn  in- 
ward and  turn  away  from  the  problems  of 
the  world.  Notre  Dame's  great  spokesman, 
Father  [Theodore  M.]  Hesburgh,  is  known 
in  Washington  as  a  nonconformist.  I  must 
admit  that  I  do  not  share  all  of  the  father's 
views.  But  he  is  following  one  nonconform- 
ist viewpoint  to  which  I  fully  subscribe,  and 
I  quote: 

Be  not  conformed  to  this  world:  but  be  ye  trans- 
formed by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may 


1  Made  at  Notre  Dame  University,  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  on  Mar.  17  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  dated  Mar.  24;  introductory 
paragraphs  omitted). 


prove  what  is  that  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect, 
will  of  God. 

To  conform  to  apathy  and  pessimism  is 
to  drop  out  and  to  cop  out.  In  that  sense, 
I  fully  reject  conformity.  In  that  sense,  I 
am  a  nonconformist  who  continues  to  be 
proud  of  America's  partnership  with  other 
nations  and  who  makes  no  apology  for  the 
United  States  of  America.  America's  good- 
ness and  America's  greatness  speak  for 
themselves.  I  believe  in  this  nation  and  in 
our  capacity  to  resolve  our  difficulties  at 
home  without  turning  our  back  on  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Let  me  share  a  personal  experience.  I  was 
elected  to  the  Congress  in  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  II.  A  nonpartisan  foreign  policy 
was  emerging  at  that  time.  America  realized 
that  politics  must  stop  at  the  water's  edge. 
Our  fate  was  linked  to  the  well-being  of 
other  free  nations.  We  became  the  first  na- 
tion to  provide  others  with  economic  assist- 
ance as  a  national  policy.  Foreign  aid  was 
an  American  invention,  or  an  American 
project,  of  which  we  can  be  justifiably  proud. 

Today,  as  I  look  back,  I  am  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  serve  in  our  government 
during  the  third  quarter  of  the  20th  century. 
These  past  25  years,  while  not  perfect, 
were  incomparably  better  for  humanity  than 
either  of  the  two  previous  quarters  of  this 
century.  There  was  no  world  war  nor  global 
depression.  Major  nations  achieved  detente. 
Many  new  nations  obtained  independence. 
There  has  been  an  explosion  of  hope,  free- 
dom, and  human  progress  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad. 
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America's  role,  considered  in  fair  context, 
was  a  catalyst  for  change,  for  growth,  and 
for  betterment. 

The  Marshall  Plan,  unprecedented  in  world 
history,  restored  a  war-ravaged  Europe. 
Even  earlier,  U.S.  relief  and  rehabilitation 
activities  during  World  War  II  and  assist- 
ance to  Greece  and  to  Turkey  after  the  war 
had  provided  precedents  and  experience  in 
America's  overseas  assistance. 

In  the  same  year  that  I  came  to  Con- 
gress, 1949,  President  Truman  advanced 
Point  4,  an  innovative,  remarkable  concept 
providing  technical  assistance  to  developing 
nations.  It  brought  new  American  ideas  and 
technology  to  people  hitherto  unable  to  bene- 
fit from  advances  in  health,  agriculture,  and 
education. 

The  Food  for  Peace  Act,  designed  to  use 
America's  agricultural  abundance  to  assist 
others,  was  a  product  of  the  Eisenhower 
Administration.  In  the  late  fifties,  we  cre- 
ated the  Development  Loan  program  to  help 
others  help  themselves.  In  1961,  the  Con- 
gress established  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  to  consolidate  and  to 
administer  the  various  activities  and  agen- 
cies that  were  carrying  out  the  will  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President  at  that  time. 

Foreign  Assistance  and  World  Peace 

Programs  to  help  people  in  the  developing 
countries  are  an  expression  of  America's 
great  compassion,  and  we  should  be  proud 
of  them.  But  such  aid  is  also  part  of  the 
continuing  effort  to  achieve  an  enduring 
structure  of  world  peace. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  just  the  Third 
World.  I  am  deeply  concerned  by  the  prob- 
lems of  the  "fourth  world" — the  very  poorest 
world — where  from  400  million  to  800  million 
people  suffer  from  malnutrition,  where  aver- 
age per  capita  income  is  under  $275  per 
year,  where  life  expectancy  is  20  years  less 
than  in  the  developed  countries,  where  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  children  will  never 
reach  the  age  of  five,  where  more  than  half 
of  the  population  has  never  been  to  school. 

Despite  these  problems,  the  economies  of 


the  developing  countries  have  grown  at  an 
encouraging  rate  in  the  past  10  years,  thanks 
in  part — I  think  substantial  part — to  Amer- 
ican assistance.  Manufacturing  output  in- 
creased 100  percent,  food  production  by  over 
one-third.  Enrollment  in  elementary  schools 
doubled.  Enrollment  in  secondary  schools 
and  colleges  quadrupled. 

But  population  growth  and  increased  de- 
mand collided  with  inflation  and  energy 
shortages.  Gains,  in  many,  many  instances, 
have  been  wiped  out.  At  the  very  time  when 
our  policy  seeks  to  build  peace  with  nations 
of  different  philosophies,  there  remains  too 
much  violence  and  too  much  threat  to  peace. 

The  Congress  defined  the  role  of  foreign 
aid  this  way,  and  I  quote  from  the  legisla- 
tion itself: 

The  freedom,  security,  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  are  best  sustained  in  a  community  of 
free,  secure  and  prospering  nations  .  .  .  Ignorance, 
want  and  despair  breed  the  extremism  and  violence 
which  lead  to  aggression  and  subversion. 

Those  words,  written  by  the  Congress,  I 
think  are  so  accurate.  If  nations  are  to  de- 
velop within  this  definition,  they  must  be 
able  to  defend  themselves.  They  must  have 
assurances  that  America  can  be  counted  on 
to  provide  the  means  of  security,  their  own 
security,  as  well  as  the  means  of  sustenance. 

People  with  an  affirmative  vision  of  the 
future  will  not  resort  to  violence.  While  we 
pursue  a  peaceful  world  in  which  there  is 
unity  in  diversity,  we  must  continue  to  sup- 
port security  against  aggression  and  sub- 
version. To  do  otherwise,  in  my  judgment, 
would  invite  greater  violence. 

The  United  States,  in  this  day  and  age, 
cannot  avoid  partnership  with  nations  try- 
ing to  improve  the  kind  of  world  the  children 
of  today  will  face  tomorrow.  Recent  events 
have  demonstrated  the  total  interdependence 
of  all  people  who  live  on  this  planet. 

The  1973  war  in  the  Middle  East  showed 
that  war  confined  to  a  limited  region  never- 
theless has  an  economic  impact  not  only  in 
South  Bend  but  in  every  corner  of  the 
world.  Developing  and  developed  countries 
are  all  part  of  a  single  interdependent  eco- 
nomic system. 
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This  audience,  I  am  told,  and  this  student 
body  includes  many  students  from  over  60 
foreign  countries — and  I  congratulate  you, 
Father  Hesburgh.  Let  this  demonstrate  to 
all  Americans  that  other  people  place  a  high 
valuation  on  what  America  has  to  offer.  Let 
it  demonstrate  that  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  rejects  what  some  call  the  new  isola- 
tionism. 

The  World  Food  Problem 

Let  me  share  with  you  a  specific  problem 
that  Father  Hesburgh  mentioned  in  his  in- 
troduction. When  the  World  Food  Confer- 
ence met  in  Rome  in  the  fall  of  1974,  I — as 
the  newly  chosen  President — was  faced  with 
a  very  perplexing  problem. 

Food  prices  in  America  were  over  one-fifth 
higher  than  in  the  previous  year.  Food  re- 
serves, as  reported  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  were  dwindling.  The  corn  crop 
and  other  commodities  were  disappointing 
in  1974.  There  were  concerns  about  hunger 
among  our  own  people. 

Against  this  background,  I  was  presented 
with  several  alternative  estimates  on  how 
much  we  should  spend  for  Food  for  Peace 
for  those  in  other  lands. 

At  the  Rome  Conference,  American  spokes- 
men pledged  that  we  would  try  our  utmost 
to  increase  our  food  contribution  despite  our 
own  crop  problems.  As  crop  reports  im- 
proved, I  designated — as  was  mentioned  by 
Father  Hesburgh — a  sum  even  higher  than 
the  highest  option  recommended  to  me  at  the 
time  of  the  conference. 

A  factor  in  my  own  decision  was  your 
fine  president,  Father  Hesburgh,  and  you 
should  be  thankful  that  you  have  a  person 
who  has  such  broad  interests  as  he  as  the 
president  of  your  university. 

A  factor  also  in  my  judgment  was  that 
the  program  provided,  and  properly  so,  a 
reminder  of  America's  moral  commitment. 

Food  for  Peace  was  increased  from  about 
$980  million  to  $1.6  billion.  This  will  pro- 
vide about  5.5  million  tons  of  commodities, 
up  from  3.3  million  tons  last  year. 

Most  of  the   commodities   will   be   wheat 


and  rice.  But  also  desperately  required — 
and  also  increased — are  blended  foods  used 
in  nutritional  programs  for  mothers  and  for 
infants. 

The  United  States,  fortunately,  is  no  long- 
er the  only  country  aiding  others,  but  we 
continue  to  lead — and  we  will — in  providing 
food  assistance.  In  20  years  of  Food  for 
Peace,  we  shipped  over  245  million  tons  of 
wheat,  rice,  and  other  grains,  valued  at 
roughly  $23  billion.  Every  American  should 
be  proud  of  that  record.  It  is  an  illustration 
of  the  humane  feeling  and  the  generosity 
of  the  American  people. 

While  food  helps,  only  by  technical  assist- 
ance can  emerging  nations  meet  their  needs. 
It  has  been  often  said,  but  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate at  this  time,  that  if  a  hungry  man 
is  given  a  fish  he  can  eat  for  one  day  but  if 
he  is  taught  to  fish  he  can  eat  every  day. 

The  greatest  opportunity  lies  in  expanding 
production  in  areas  where  production  will 
be  consumed.  The  world  is  farming  only 
about  one-half  of  the  potential  croplands; 
yet  there  are  insufficient  farmer  incentives 
in  many  countries,  shortages  of  fertilizer, 
high  fuel  costs,  and  inadequate  storage  and 
distribution  systems. 

The  answers  to  the  world  food  problem 
are  to  be  found  in  interdependence.  We  can 
and  will  help  other  nations,  but  simplistic 
paternalism  may  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Our  help  must  take  the  form  of  helping 
every  nation  to  help  itself,  and  we  will. 

Self-Help  and  Cooperation 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
problem  of  fair  distribution.  America  be- 
lieves in  equality  of  opportunity.  This  nation 
provides  a  showcase  of  change  in  providing 
better  nutrition,  education,  health,  to  more 
and  more  people,  including  those  who  can 
least  afford  it.  Now,  some  nations  have  made 
excellent  use  of  our  assistance  to  develop 
their  own  capacities.  Other  governments  are 
still  struggling  with  the  issue  of  equality  of 
opportunity  and  fair  distribution  of  life's 
necessities. 

Good  world  citizenship  requires  more  than 
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moralizing  about  the  role  others  should  take. 
It  requires  each  nation  to  put  its  own  house 
in  order.  Good  American  citizenship  re- 
quires more  than  moralizations  about  what 
is  wrong  with  the  United  States.  It  requires 
personal  involvement  and  action  to  bring 
about  change.  It  requires  voting  and  orga- 
nizing and  challenging  and  changing  with 
the  flexible  and  dynamic  American  political 
process.  Our  system,  by  any  standard,  works, 
and  will  work  better,  and  you  can  be  a  part 
of  it. 

The  developing  nations  of  the  world 
are  increasingly  successful  in  bringing  pros- 
perity to  larger  numbers  of  their  own  people. 
In  fact,  the  assistance  we  have  provided 
these  nations  is  not  just  a  one-way  street. 
Thirty  percent  of  U.S.  exports  are  purchased 
by  these  developing  nations,  thereby  obvi- 
ously contributing  to  a  better  life  for  their 
people  and  jobs  for  ours. 

In  cases  where  countries  have  the  means, 
let  them  join  in  sharing  with  us,  as  they 
should.  Some  have  helped;  others  have  not. 
We  led  the  way,  and  we  will  not  shirk  from 
future  burdens;  but  all  nations  must  co- 
operate in  developing  the  world's  resources. 
We  extend  the  hand  of  partnership  and 
friendship  to  make  a  better  world. 

Another  challenge  facing  the  developing 
nations,  as  well  as  other  nations,  is  to  realize 
the  need  for  peaceful  accommodation  with 
neighbors.  An  interdependent  world  cannot 
solve  disputes  by  threat  or  by  force.  People 
now  and  in  the  future  depend  on  each  other 
more  than  they  sometimes  realize.  For  ex- 
ample, we  in  America  import  between  50 
and  100  percent  of  such  essential  minerals 
as  cobalt,  bauxite,  nickel,  manganese,  and 
others. 

The  challenge,  as  I  see  it,  is  for  America 
and  all  other  nations  to  take  responsibility 
for  themselves  while  building  cooperation 
with  each  other. 

The  challenge  is  also  the  preservation  of 
the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  human  indi- 
vidual throughout  the  world.  Just  as  the 
world's  nations  can  no  longer  go  it  alone, 
neither  can  the  American  people. 

Woodrow  Wilson  said  that  "What  we 
should  seek  to  impart  in  our  colleges  is  not 


so  much  learning  itself  as  the  spirit  of 
learning."  Great  universities  that  pursue 
truth  face  the  challenge  that  confronts  the 
entire  American  people.  It  is  whether  we 
will  learn  nothing  from  the  past  and  return 
to  the  introversion  of  the  1930's,  to  the  dan- 
gerous notion  that  our  fate  is  unrelated  to 
the  fate  of  others. 

I  am  convinced  that  Americans,  however 
tempted  to  resign  from  the  world,  know  deep 
in  their  heart  that  it  cannot  be  done.  The 
spirit  of  learning  is  too  deeply  ingrained. 
We  know  that  wherever  the  bell  tolls  for 
freedom,  it  tolls  for  us. 

The  American  people  have  responded  by 
supplying  help  to  needy  nations.  Programs 
— both  government  and  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies— could  not  have  been  and  cannot  be, 
reenacted  without  popular  support.  CARE 
and  Catholic  Relief  Services,  pioneers  in 
Food  for  Peace  programs,  are  feeding  over 
28  million  people  around  the  world  right 
today.  Protestant,  Jewish,  and  other  groups 
are  similarly  involved. 

At  universities  throughout  the  nation,  re- 
searchers seek  answers  to  world  prob- 
lems. Right  here  in  Indiana,  at  Purdue 
University,  scientists  have  made  discoveries 
in  high-protein  aspects  of  sorghum,  a  basic 
food  of  more  than  300  million  people  in  Asia 
and  in  Africa. 

Not  only  the  scientists  at  Purdue  but 
people  throughout  America  realize  that  no 
structure  of  world  peace  can  endure  unless 
the  poverty  question  is  answered.  There  is 
no  safety  for  any  nation  in  a  hungry,  ill- 
educated,  and  desperate  world. 

In  a  time  of  recession,  inflation,  unemploy- 
ment at  home,  it  is  argued  that  we  can  no 
longer  afford  foreign  assistance.  In  my  judg- 
ment, there  are  two  basic  arguments  to  the 
contrary: 

— First,  foreign  aid  is  a  part  of  the  price 
we  must  pay  to  achieve  the  kind  of  a  world 
in  which  we  want  to  live.  Let's  be  frank 
about  it.  Foreign  aid  bolsters  our  diplo- 
matic efforts  for  peace  and  for  security. 

— But  secondly,  and  perhaps  just  as  im- 
portantly, even  with  a  recession  we  remain 
the  world's  most  affluent  country,  and  the 
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sharing  of  our  resources  today  is  the  right, 
the  humane,  and  the  decent  thing  to  do. 
And  we  will. 

But  just  as  we  seek  to  build  bridges  to 
other  nations,  we  must  unite  at  home.  This 
Administration  wants  better  communication 
with  the  academic  world,  and  I  express  again 
my  appreciation  for  the  warmth  of  this  re- 
ception. 

But  this  communication  must  not  just  be 
a  search  for  new  technology,  but  for  the 
human  and  spiritual  qualities  that  enrich 
American  life.  In  the  future,  fewer  people 
must  produce  more.  We  must  therefore  un- 
leash intellectual  capacities  to  anticipate  and 
solve  our  problems. 

The  academic  world  must  join  in  the  re- 
vival of  fundamental  American  values.  Let 
us  build  a  new  sense  of  pride  in  being  an 
American. 

Yes,  you  can  make  America  what  you  want 
it  to  be.  Think  about  that  for  just  a  mo- 
ment, if  you  would.  Is  it  really  true?  Yes, 
in  my  judgment,  it  is.  But  there  is  a  catch 
to  it.  You  will  never  see  it  come  true.  Per- 
haps your  children  or  your  grandchildren 
will.  What  you  can  do  is  move  America 
slowly,  but  surely,  along  the  right  direction. 


A  Better  Nation  and  a  Better  World 

Admittedly,  today's  America  is  far  from 
perfect,  but  it  is  much  closer  to  the  America 
that  my  class  of  1935  wanted  than  it  was 
when  I  left  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Today's  America  is  a  far  better  place  than 
it  was  40  years  ago  when  the  lingering  shad- 
ows of  worldwide  depression  were  being 
blotted  out  by  the  darker  clouds  of  world- 
wide war.  My  generation  did  not  wholly 
save  the  world,  obviously.  But  we  did,  to 
a  degree,  help  to  move  it  along  in  the  right 
direction. 

We  learned  along  the  way  that  we  are  part 
of  "one  world."  The  author  of  that  phrase 
was  a  Hoosier,  the  first  political  candidate 
about  whom  I  got  personally  involved  enough 
to  volunteer  as  a  campaign  worker.  His  name 
was  Wendell  Willkie.  Wendell  Willkie,  of 
Indiana,  was  never  President,  but  he  was 
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right.  He  fought  for  what  he  believed  in 
against  almost  impossible  odds.  In  the  last 
Presidential  campaign  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
he  believed  most  deeply — too  far  ahead  of  his 
time,  perhaps — that  America  must  be  part 
of  one  world.  He  lost  the  1940  election  but 
he  helped  unite  America  in  support  of  the 
truth,  which  has  been  our  nonpartisan  na- 
tional policy  since  the  Second  World  War, 
and  I  say  with  emphasis,  there  has  been  no 
third  world  war. 

On  the  contrary,  the  prospects  for  long- 
range  peace  have  slowly  but  surely  improved. 

Despite  setbacks  and  current  international 
problems,  the  standards  of  human  life  have 
been  lifted  almost  everywhere.  Yet  today 
we  hear  another  theme — that  the  tide  of 
history  is  running  against  us,  that  America's 
example  of  American  leadership  is  neither 
needed  nor  heeded  at  the  present  time,  that 
we  should  take  care  of  ourselves  and  let 
the  rest  of  mankind  do  likewise,  that  our 
domestic  difficulties  dictate  a  splendid  self- 
ishness that  runs  counter  to  all  of  our  re- 
ligious roots  as  well  as  to  all  recent  ex- 
perience. 

We  are  counseled  to  withdraw  from  one 
world  and  go  it  alone.  I  have  heard  that 
song  before.  I  am  here  to  say  I  am  not 
going  to  dance  to  it.  Nor  do  I  believe  this 
generation  of  young  Americans  will  desert 
their  ideals  for  a  better  nation  and  a  better 
world. 

You  can  and  you  will  help  to  move  Amer- 
ica along  in  the  right  direction.  Hopefully, 
you  can  do  a  better  job  than  the  class  of 
1935,  but  while  the  classes  of  1975  and  1935 
are  still  around,  we  have  much  to  learn  from 
each  other. 

We  can  renew  the  old  American  compact 
of  respect  for  the  conviction  of  others  and 
faith  in  the  decency  of  others.  We  can  work 
to  banish  war  and  want  wherever  they  exist. 
We  can  exalt  the  spirit  of  service  and  love 
that  St.  Patrick  exemplified  in  his  day. 

I  am  not  alarmed  when  I  hear  warnings 
that  the  tide  of  history  is  running  against 
us.  I  do  not  believe  it  for  a  minute  because 
I  know  where  the  tide  of  history  really  is — 
on  this  campus  and  thousands  and  thousands 
of  others  in  this  great  country  and  wherever 
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young  men  and  women  are  preparing  them- 
selves to  serve  God  and  their  countries  and 
to  build  a  better  world. 

You  are  a  part  of  the  tide  of  this  history, 
and  you  will  make  it  run  strong  and  true. 
Of  that  I  am  sure. 

Thank  you,  and  the  top  of  the  morning  to 
you. 


President  Ford's  News  Conference 
at  South  Bend  March   17 

Following  are  excerpts  relating  to  foreign 
policy  from  the  transcript  of  a  news  confer- 
ence held  by  President  Ford  at  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  on  March  17. 1 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  said  that  the 
question  of  personalities  is  really  not  vital 
to  a  settlement  in  Cambodia.  My  question  is, 
is  the  survival  of  a  non-Communist  govern- 
ment in  Cambodia  vital  to  the  U.S.  security 
in  Southeast  Asia? 

President  Ford:  Miss  Thomas  [Helen 
Thomas,  United  Press  International],  I  think 
it  is.  I  cannot  help  but  notice  that  since  the 
military  situation  in  Cambodia  has  become 
very  serious  and  since  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  apparently  launched  a  very  substantial 
additional  military  effort  against  South  Viet- 
Nam,  against  the  Paris  peace  accords,  there 
has  been,  as  I  understand  it,  in  Thailand — ac- 
cording to  the  news  announcements  this 
morning — a  potential  request  from  Thailand 
that  we  withdraw  our  forces  from  that  coun- 
try. 

I  noticed  in  the  morning  news  summary 
before  I  left  Washington  that  the  President 
of  the  Philippines,  Mr.  Marcos,  is  reviewing 
the  Philippine  relationship  with  the  United 
States. 

I  think  these  potential  developments  to 
some  extent  tend  to  validate  the  so-called 


1  For  the   complete   transcript,   see   Weekly   Com- 
pilation  of  Presidential   Documents  dated   Mar.  24. 


domino  theory,  and  if  we  have  one  country 
after  another — allies  of  the  United  States — 
losing  faith  in  our  word,  losing  faith  in  our 
agreements  with  them,  yes,  I  think  the  first 
one  to  go  could  vitally  affect  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you  one  more  question  that 
has  been  on  my  mind  for  a  long  time  ?  Since 
you  supported  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  five 
years  ago,  would  you  do  the  same  today  ? 

President  Ford:  Well,  that  is  a  hypotheti- 
cal question,  Miss  Thomas,  because  under  the 
law  I  have  no  such  authority  to  do  so. 

I  did  support  the  activities  then,  the  so- 
called  Cambodian  incursion,  because  the 
North  Vietnamese  were  using  that  area  in 
Cambodia  for  many  military  strikes  against 
U.S.  military  personnel  in  South  Viet-Nam. 
It  was  a  successful  military  operation.  It 
saved  many  American  lives  because  those 
sanctuaries  were  destroyed. 

Since  I  do  not  have  the  authority  to  under- 
take any  such  military  obligation — we  have 
no  U.S.  military  forces  in  South  Viet-Nam — 
I  think  it  is  a  hypothetical  question  which 
really  I  cannot  answer. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  speech  here  at 
Notre  Dame  earlier  today,  you  made  a  strong 
pitch  for  continued  foreign  aid  despite  the 
recession,  and  I  ivas  surprised  that  you  failed 
to  mention  your  proposal  for  more  military 
aid  to  Cambodia  and  South  Viet-Nam.  Now, 
I  know  military  aid  to  Southeast  Asia  has 
been  unpopular  on  many  college  campuses, 
and  I  wonder  if  your  failure  to  mention  that 
was  because  you  feared  you  might  be  booed 
or  there  might  be  a  walkout  by  students  if 
you  professed  your  policy  on  that  issue. 

President  Ford:  The  speech  that  I  made 
this  morning  on  the  Notre  Dame  campus  was 
aimed  at  the  broad  concept  that  the  United 
States  must  participate  in  world  affairs,  that 
this  was  one  world  in  which  we  all  live.  I 
pointed  out  I  had  always  supported  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  the  mutual  security  and 
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the  foreign  aid  programs,  both  economic, 
Point  4,  Food  for  Peace,  as  well  as  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  we  needed  a  restate- 
ment of  the  basic  reason  why  foreign  aid  is 
important — that  we  live  in  an  interdependent 
world  and  that  the  United  States  has  to  make 
its  full  contribution  in  that  regard. 

The  details  can  be  discussed,  the  details 
can  be  argued;  but  we  needed  a  restatement, 
a  strong  restatement  of  the  broad  general 
reasons  why  this  country  has  to  be  a  part  of 
the  one-world  concept,  working  with  our  al- 
lies, trying  to  eliminate  difficulties  between 
ourselves  and  our  adversaries,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  if  that  could  be  restated  we  could  work 
out  the  details  within  that  concept  and  not 
reinflame  the  differences  and  difficulties  that 
existed  while  U.S.  troops  were  stationed  and 
fighting  in  South  Viet-Nam. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  State  Department 
announced  today  that  it  had  found  some  over 
$20  billion  [million}  in  197 %  funds  that  had 
been  voted  for  aid  to  Cambodia  and  had  not 
been  sent  and  that  it  was  making  that  money 
available  now.  Is  this  an  artifice  to  get 
around  congressional  appropriations,  and 
are  there  other  sources  of  such  funds  that 
could  be  found? 

President  Ford:  I  was  informed  last  Fri- 
day of  what  appears  to  be  very  sloppy  book- 
keeping in  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
I  condemn  it,  if  it  is,  and  I  will  not  condone 
it  in  the  future. 

I  was  surprised  by  these  revelations.  I 
don't  think  it  was  anything  malicious.  I 
don't  think  it  was  any  purposeful  action. 
But  if  the  money  is  available  and  was  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  for  the  purposes 
set  forth,  it  will  be  used  according  to  the  law. 

Q.  Have  similar  investigations  of  past 
Viet-Nam  appropriations  been  made? 

President  Ford:  The  Inspector  General, 
as  I  understand  it,  found  out  the  $21  million 
in  Cambodian  military  aid  that  was  revealed 


last  week  to  me  and  publicly  announced  to- 
day. The  Inspector  General  has  a  continu- 
ing responsibility  to  find  out  any  and  all 
circumstances  such  as  the  one  that  we  are 
discussing. 


1974  Underdelivery  of  Ammunition 
to  Cambodia  Disclosed  by  Audit 

Department  Announcement i 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  a  Defense  Department  audit 
commenced  in  May  1974  has  resulted  in  a 
finding  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  that 
ammunition  for  Cambodia  having  a  value  of 
$21.5  million  remains  undelivered  under  the 
fiscal  year  1974  military  assistance  program 
(MAP).  This  finding,  which  was  made  on 
March  10,  1975,  resulted  in  a  credit  to  the 
Cambodia  MAP  program  on  March  11,  1975, 
of  the  underdelivery  under  the  fiscal  year 
1974  program. 

The  underdelivery  resulted  from  a  prac- 
tice by  the  Department  of  the  Army  of 
pricing  ammunition  on  the  basis  of  delivery 
notifications  received  some  weeks  after  ac- 
tual delivery  of  the  ammunition.  Because 
the  program  was  carried  out  during  a  period 
of  rapidly  rising  prices,  late  pricing  resulted 
in  overcharges. 

The  computation  of  the  $21.5  million  dif- 
ferential in  the  pricing  dates  was  made  at 
the  request  of  the  Inspector  General  for 
Foreign  Assistance.  The  discrepancy  in  dat- 
ing was  disclosed  by  a  prior  U.S.  Defense 
Department  audit  which  was  examined  by 
the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General.  Compu- 
tations were  all  made  by  the  U.S.  Army 
(U.S.  Armaments  Command). 

A  comprehensive  review  of  ammunition- 
pricing  methods  for  foreign  military  assist- 
ance programs  has  been  initiated. 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Mar.  17  by 
Robert  L.  Funseth,  Director,  Office  of  Press  Rela- 
tions. 
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Foreign  Investment  and  the  Challenge  of  Interdependence 


Address  by  Deputy  Secretary  Robert  S.  Ingersoll 


I  want  to  talk  this  afternoon  about  Inter- 
national Atlanta  and  your  role  in  meeting 
a  principal  challenge  of  today's  diplomacy — 
economic  interdependence.  I  will  keep  my 
formal  remarks  short  and  leave  ample  time 
for  your  questions. 

In  1974  this  nation  paid  $26  billion  to 
other  nations  for  oil  imports.  During  the 
same  year  our  exports  increased  to  almost 
$100  billion  and  supported  over  SY->  million 
American  jobs.  When  we  consider  these 
figures,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
that  the  American  economy  is  irrevocably 
linked  to  the  world  economy.  The  concept 
of  fortress  America  has  become  an  economic 
impossibility.  Decisions  taken  in  Brussels, 
Tokyo,  and  Saudi  Arabia  have  a  direct  im- 
pact on  the  economic  well-being  of  every 
American. 

"International  Atlanta"  is  not  simply  a 
slogan;  it  is  a  fact.  Atlanta  was  host  to  the 
hemisphere  at  last  year's  meeting  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  Hartsfield 
International  is  the  second  busiest  airport 
in  the  country  and  an  important  gateway  to 
North  America.  The  State  of  Georgia  has 
opened  permanent  overseas  offices  in  Brus- 
sels and  Tokyo  to  expand  international  busi- 
ness and  encourage  investment. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  other  na- 
tions attribute  to  the  commercial  significance 
of  Atlanta  and  the  Southeast,  six  foreign 
consular  offices  have  been  established  here 
since  1960.  We  are  currently  negotiating  with 


1  Made  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  Mar.  17  before  a  lunch- 
eon sponsored  by  the  Southern  Council  on  Interna- 
tional and  Public  Affairs  (text  from  press  release 
148). 


two  other  trading  partners,  Greece  and  Bra- 
zil, about  opening  consulates  in  your  city. 

Atlanta  in  many  respects  is  a  microcosm 
of  an  American  economy  increasingly  in- 
volved in  worldwide  commerce.  Over  450  of 
the  "Fortune  500"  corporations  maintain 
offices  in  Atlanta,  and  most  of  them  are  en- 
gaged in  export  activities.  Georgia's  exports 
to  the  world  in  1974  are  estimated  to  have 
been  in  excess  of  $1  billion. 

The  international  flow  of  goods  and  capital, 
so  important  to  the  economy  of  Georgia  and 
the  nation,  is  a  two-way  street.  Just  as  the 
Southeast  exports  to  the  world,  so  the  area 
has  attracted  the  commerce  and  investment 
of  other  nations. 

Americans  are  accustomed  to  the  concept 
and  benefits  of  international  trade.  When 
Georgia  was  founded  in  1733  the  trustees 
envisioned  an  economy  based  on  the  pro- 
duction of  silk  and  wine.  They  banned  the 
importation  of  rum.  This  may  have  served 
the  cause  of  sobriety  among  early  Georgians, 
but  it  also  precluded  a  prosperous  trade  in 
lumber  with  the  West  Indies.  And  since  the 
ban  on  rum  was  an  obstacle  to  trade,  it  did 
not  last  long. 

Today  international  investment  in  this 
country — especially  investment  by  the  oil- 
rich  Arab  countries — is  the  subject  of  in- 
tense debate  in  the  nation  and  in  Congress. 

Foreign  investment  is  not  new  to  America. 
Nor  does  it  generally  represent  a  threat  to 
our  security  and  integrity.  Many  of  you  are 
aware  that  capital  from  abroad,  especially 
from  England,  was  essential  to  the  construc- 
tion of  our  transcontinental  railroad  systems 
in  the  1880's.  When  foreign  investment  in 
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the  United  States  becomes  visible — such  as 
substantial  Kuwaiti  equity  in  the  new  At- 
lanta Hilton  or  an  Arab  financial  interest  in 
a  resort  island  off  the  coast  of  South  Carolina 
— it  becomes  a  public  issue. 

But  let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  the  situa- 
tion in  Georgia.  Japanese  investment  in  this 
state  amounts  to  over  $250  million  and  could 
go  higher  as  a  result  of  the  visit  by  a  high- 
level  Japanese  economic  delegation  this 
month.  Some  2,500  Georgians  work  for  the 
25  Japanese  firms  doing  business  here.  Dutch 
State  Mines  operates  two  fertilizer  plants  in 
Augusta.  Over  100  foreign  companies  do 
business  in  Georgia ;  50  of  them  are  engaged 
in  manufacturing.  More  than  12,000  Georg- 
ians work  for  these  companies.  Total  foreign 
investment  in  this  state  is  over  $665  million. 

These  foreign  investments  are  not  a  threat 
to  Georgia  or  the  nation.  Foreign  capital  can 
sometimes  be  more  effective  than  domestic 
investment:  one  example  is  the  recent  take- 
over of  the  troubled  Franklin  National  Bank 
by  a  European  consortium.  The  size  of  the 
transaction  and  our  antitrust  laws  would 
have  precluded  an  American  bank  from  res- 
cuing Franklin  National. 

Free   Movement  of  Goods  and   Capital 

Investment  from  abroad  is  a  source  of 
capital,  technology,  management,  and  jobs — 
a  welcome  input  to  our  economy.  It  is  also 
a  corollary  to  traditional  American  invest- 
ment abroad. 

In  an  era  of  economic  interdependence  we 
must  be  ready  to  receive,  as  well  as  to  initi- 
ate, investment.  If  the  Japanese  can  adjust  to 
the  Golden  Arches  of  McDonald's  in  Tokyo, 
Americans  should  have  no  problems  learning 
to  live  with  Mitsubishi  in  Atlanta. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Foreign  Invest- 
ment Study  Act  of  1974  the  government  is 
undertaking  a  comprehensive  survey  of  for- 
eign investment  in  the  United  States.  The 
data  from  this  survey  will  show  the  amount 
of  foreign  investment  in  every  U.S.  company 
of  significant  size,  broken  down  by  type  of 
investment,  kind  of  investor,  and  country 
of  residence. 

Data  now  available  shows  that  at  the  end 


of  1973  direct  long-term  foreign  investment 
in  our  private  sector  had  a  book  value  of  $18 
billion,  a  25  percent  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  Twelve  billion  dollars,  or  about 
two-thirds  of  this  investment,  comes  from 
Europe.  Canada  accounts  for  an  additional 
$4  billion.  U.S.  direct  investment  abroad  in 
1974  had  a  book  value  of  $107  billion,  almost 
six  times  the  figure  invested  in  this  country. 

Contrary  to  popular  impression,  America 
is  not  being  inundated  with  investment 
money  from  oil-producing  nations,  although 
we  must  recognize  the  potential  from  this 
source.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  1974  the 
inflows  of  long-term  investment  as  recorded 
in  our  balance  of  payments  from  all  foreign 
investors  was  $4.2  billion,  of  which  only  $2.9 
billion  was  direct — as  opposed  to  portfolio — 
investment.  This  figure  is  slightly  below  the 
rate  of  investment  in  1973. 

We  do  not  yet  have  an  estimate  of  foreign 
direct  investment  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  fourth  quarter  of  1974,  but  we  do 
know  that  foreign  portfolio  flows  into  U.S. 
private  securities  declined  quarter  by  quarter 
last  year  and  actually  turned  into  an  out- 
flow in  the  fourth  quarter.  Foreign  investors 
apparently  did  not  take  advantage  of  the 
bargains  available  in  our  securities  markets. 

For  many  years,  U.S.  policy  has  consis- 
tently been  to  reduce  the  barriers  to  inter- 
national trade  and  investment — to  encourage 
the  relatively  free  international  movement  of 
goods  and  capital. 

Our  commitment  to  generally  nonrestric- 
tive  treatment  of  foreign  investment  is  em- 
bodied in  an  extensive  network  of  treaties 
of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation.  An 
important  incentive  for  negotiating  many  of 
these  treaties  is  our  desire  to  establish  con- 
ditions favorable  to  private  investment 
abroad. 

Under  the  terms  of  many  of  these  treaties, 
the  right  to  establish  and,  once  established, 
operate  majority  interests  in  enterprises  in 
the  territory  of  the  other  party  is  governed 
by  the  national-treatment  standard.  This 
means  that  foreign  investors  should  be 
treated  generally  on  the  same  basis  as  do- 
mestic investors.  Foreign  control  does  not 
provide  a  basis  for  discrimination. 
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In  the  early  sixties,  the  United  States  also 
played  a  major  role  in  developing  the  Code 
of  Liberalization  of  Capital  Movements  in 
the  Paris-based  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development.  This  agree- 
ment has  been  a  significant  factor  in  per- 
suading governments — Japan  is  a  good  ex- 
ample— to  relax  restrictive  investment  pol- 
icies. 

These  treaties  and  codes  are  not  intended, 
however,  to  throw  our  vital  industries  open 
to  uncontrolled  capital  flows  from  abroad. 
There  are  Federal  restrictions  which  limit 
the  amount  of  foreign  investment  in  areas 
such  as  atomic  energy,  radio  and  telegraph 
communications,  shipping  and  domestic  air 
transport,  defense  industries,  and  exploita- 
tion of  government-owned  natural  resources. 
These  restrictions  are  generally  accepted  in- 
ternationally and  are  incorporated  into  most 
of  our  bilateral  treaties. 

Dealing   With    Potential   Problems   and  Abuses 

Although  major  OPEC  [Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries]  investors 
have  the  capacity  to  make  sizable  investments 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  they  have 
indicated  that  they  do  not  desire  to  control 
large  U.S.  companies  and,  indeed,  that  they 
do  not  have  the  capabilities  to  manage  such 
companies.  They  regard  themselves  as  insti- 
tutional investors  seeking  a  diverse  portfolio 
which  will  give  them  security  for  their  in- 
vestments and  the  best  obtainable  long-term 
return — certainly  legitimate  desires  on  the 
part  of  any  investor. 

Our  traditional  support  for  freedom  of  in- 
ternational investment  flows  must  be  respon- 
sive to  the  new  situation  created  by  the  large 
capital  accumulations  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
oil-producing  countries.  We  must  improve  our 
capacity  to  monitor  capital  flows,  enforce 
laws  designed  to  protect  our  vital  national 
industries,  and  safeguard  against  abuses  such 
as  the  use  of  investments  for  political  pur- 
poses. A  coherent,  comprehensive  policy  on 
national  investment  must  therefore  contain 
the  following  elements : 

— An  improved  system  for  monitoring  for- 
eign investment  coming  into  this  country; 


— Assurance  that  existing  authority  to 
deal  with  abuses  by  foreign  investors  is  vig- 
orously enforced  and  that  any  gaps  in  such 
authority  are  promptly  recognized  and  steps 
taken  to  close  them;  and 

— Finally,  agreement  with  foreign  govern- 
ments, particularly  those  with  a  substantial 
capacity  to  invest,  to  insure  that  they  con- 
sult with  us  prior  to  making  major  official 
investments  in  U.S.  firms. 

A  recently  completed  extensive  Adminis- 
tration review  of  government  policy  on  pri- 
vate investment  calls  for  prompt  and  effec- 
tive action  in  each  of  these  areas.  The  basic 
conclusion  of  the  study  was  to  reaffirm  our 
traditional  policy  on  investment  as  stated  by 
President  Ford  last  October:  - 

We  continue  to  believe  that  the  operation  of  free 
market  forces  will  direct  worldwide  investment  flows 
in  the  most  productive  way.  Therefore  my  Adminis- 
tration will  oppose  any  new  restriction  on  foreign 
investment  in  the  United  States  except  where  abso- 
lutely necessary  on  national  security  grounds  or  to 
protect  an  essential  national  interest. 

We  have  existing  reporting  requirements 
and  procedures  for  dealing  with  foreign  in- 
vestment abuses,  but  they  are  diffused 
throughout  various  departments  and  agen- 
cies. To  remedy  this  situation  the  Adminis- 
tration will  establish  an  office  for  gathering, 
consolidating,  and  reporting  information  on 
investments.  An  interagency  board  will  also 
be  set  up  to  make  policy  recommendations 
to  the  President  on  inward-investment  issues 
and  to  coordinate  effective  use  of  existing 
authority.  Once  established  the  interagency 
investment  board  would  be  the  appropriate 
vehicle  to  insure  that  foreign  investments 
in  the  United  States  are  consistent  with  our 
interests. 

Prompt  agreement  with  the  major  oil- 
exporting  countries  to  consult  with  us  in  ad- 
vance of  any  major  investments  in  the  United 
States  is  also  an  essential  feature  of  our  pro- 
posed policy.  Agreement  could  be  achieved 
either  formally  through  an  exchange  of  notes 
or   informally   through   diplomatic   contacts 


2  For  President  Ford's  statement  upon  signing  the 
Foreign  Investment  Act  of  1974,  see  Weekly  Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Nov.  4, 
1974,  p.  1375. 
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and  oral  commitments.  The  fact  that  Iran 
consulted  informally  with  us  on  its  negotia- 
tions with  Pan  American  suggests  that  the  oil 
producers  acknowledge  our  legitimate  con- 
cerns regarding  investments  of  a  controlling 
nature  in  important  U.S.  firms. 

The  Joint  Commissions  we  have  established 
with  various  Middle  East  nations  could  prove 
to  be  a  useful  channel  for  exchanging  infor- 
mation and  consulting  on  contemplated  major 
investments.  A  joint  communique  issued  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  Commission  meet- 
ing with  Saudi  Arabia,  for  example,  includes 
an  understanding  to  consult  on  significant  of- 
ficial investments. 

The  Administration  feels  it  now  has  the 
tools  to  deal  with  the  potential  problems  and 
abuses  of  foreign  investment. 

We  are  opposed  to  legislative  initiatives 
that  would  make  it  more  difficult  for  other 
nations  to  invest  responsibly  in  the  United 
States.  Most  of  the  proposed  legislation  deal- 
ing with  foreign  investment  goes  beyond 
what  is  necessary  to  safeguard  our  national 
interests.  Proposals,  such  as  the  Williams 
bill  [S.  425] ,  to  grant  the  President  authority 
to  screen  and  block,  at  his  discretion,  any  in- 
vestment leading  to  foreign  control  of  more 
than  5  percent  of  a  U.S.  company  could  well 
discourage  investments  we  would  find  desir- 
able. 

Legislation  granting  discretionary  power 
to  block  foreign  investments,  or  other  uni- 
laterally imposed  impediments  to  the  flow  of 
capital,  would  also  be  in  violation  of  many  of 
our  existing  treaties.  Actions  of  this  nature 
could  call  into  question  our  longstanding 
commitment  to  a  high  degree  of  freedom  in 
trade  and  investment  flows. 

With  the  safeguards  required  to  protect 
our  national  interests  already  in  existence, 
our  task  is  to  utilize  these  measures  more 
effectively,  not  to  impede  the  flow  of  invest- 
ment. Restrictive  policies  discourage  foreign 
investment  in  job-creating  industries,  and 
this  is  particularly  inappropriate  when  the 
economy  is  in  a  recessionary  phase.  I  believe 
this  is  a  policy  the  Georgia  business  commu- 
nity supports. 

A  basic  concern  of  investment  policy  is  not 
whether  an  investor  is  foreign,  but  whether 
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he  is  prepared  to  abide  by  our  laws  and  reg- 
ulations— to  operate  in  the  American  context. 
This  country  is  not  prepared  to  pay  a  politi- 
cal— or  economic — price  for  foreign  invest- 
ment. Business  and  capital  from  abroad  are 
welcome  in  the  United  States;  but  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  to  place  their  assets 
in  this  country,  foreign  investors  should  be 
aware,  in  the  President's  words,  that  "dis- 
crimination is  totally  contrary  to  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  and  repugnant  to  American 
principles."  3 

Adjusting   to   the   Reality  of  Interdependence 

Foreign  investment,  of  course,  is  but  one 
aspect  of  the  challenge  of  interdependence; 
our  response  to  the  energy  crisis,  our  policies 
on  food  aid,  our  approach  to  law  of  the  sea, 
and  our  policy  on  access  to  commodities  are 
others.  Our  Trade  Act  of  1974  and  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  now  underway  in 
Geneva  are  foreign  policy  issues  important 
both  to  Georgia  and  to  a  mutually  dependent 
world  economy. 

How  familiar  are  Georgia's  manufacturers 
with  the  safeguard  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Act?  How  will  restrictions  on  granting  trade 
preferences  to  OPEC  nations  affect  our  trade 
with  Latin  America?  How  do  our  trade  pol- 
icies relate  to  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  what  do  these  policies  mean  to  you?  In- 
ternational trade  is  an  item  of  increasing 
importance  to  the  economy  of  this  nation,  and 
you  may  wish  to  discuss  our  trade  policies 
and  opportunities  during  the  question-and- 
answer  period. 

Historically,  Americans  have  tended  to  fo- 
cus on  foreign  affairs  only  when  confronted 
with  an  immediate  threat,  when  their  sons 
are  asked  to  put  on  uniforms  and  fight  a  war. 
In  1975  foreign  policy  extends  to  the  gasoline 
pump,  the  price  of  bread,  the  cost  of  com- 
modities, and  to  the  bustling  port  of  Savan- 
nah. International  Atlanta  is  irrevocably 
linked  to  the  world  community ;  what  goes  on 
in  the  world  is  of  very  real  concern  to  every 
person  in  this  room. 


■  For  excerpts  from  President  Ford's  news  con- 
ference at  Hollywood,  Fla.,  on  Feb.  26,  see  Bulletin 
of  Mar.  17,  1975,  p.  333. 
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Atlanta  has  a  proud  tradition  of  rising  to 
challenges  and  meeting  tough  objectives — 
whether  in  the  field  of  racial  harmony,  in- 
dustrialization, or  urban  revival.  Your  at- 
titude and  your  accomplishments  have  set 
an  example  to  the  nation.  With  the  distinction 
between  national  and  international  problems 
becoming  increasingly  irrelevant,  it  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  civic,  academic,  and 
business  leaders  of  this  community  will  de- 
vote more  of  their  talents  and  creative  ener- 
gies to  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  We  need 
your  ideas  and  your  support. 

The  Southeast  has  a  legacy  of  interna- 
tionalism, but  the  foreign  policy  establish- 
ment in  this  area  of  the  nation  could  be 
strengthened.  The  Atlanta  community,  with 
its  obvious  stake  in  a  stable,  orderly,  and 
peaceful  world,  has  the  responsibility  to  as- 
sume a  leading  role  in  helping  this  nation 
adjust  to  the  reality  of  economic  interdepend- 
ence. You  can  help  to  awaken  all  Americans 
to  the  importance  of  foreign  affairs. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  declining  busi- 
ness support  for  foreign  policy  institutions 
in  this  country.  Less  than  1  percent  of  all 
corporate  donations  are  directed  toward  or- 
ganizations even  remotely  related  to  inter- 
national activities. 

Organizations  such  as  the  Southern  Coun- 
cil on  International  and  Public  Affairs  merit 
your  attention  and  support.  They  play  an 
essential  role  in  forging  a  domestic  con- 
sensus on  national  interests  and  international 
objectives,  in  strengthening  the  constituency 
for  foreign  policy. 

Secretary  Rusk,  who  is  with  us  this  after- 
noon, identified  this  problem  over  a  decade 
ago  when  he  said : 4 

There  are  those  who  say  the  Department  of  State 
has  no  constituency,  but  I  know  better.  How  we 
dispose  of  our  affairs  at  home  can  decide  elections; 
but  how  we  dispose  of  our  relations  with  the  rest 


of  the  world  can  decide  the  survival  of  mankind. 
So  we  have  our  constituency — every  man,  woman, 
and  child  across  our  great  nation. 

Let  us  work  together — government  and  the 
private  sector — to  develop  this  constituency 
and  enlist  its  broad  support  for  our  efforts 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  challenge  of  an  in- 
terdependent world  economy. 


U.S.   Responds  to  Ethiopian  Request 
for  Ammunition 

Department  Statement l 

The  U.S.  Government  has  informed  the 
Ethiopian  Provisional  Military  Government 
that  it  is  prepared  to  sell  to  Ethiopia  for  cash 
up  to  7  million  dollars'  worth  of  ammunition. 
The  United  States  took  this  decision,  after 
detailed  discussions  with  the  Ethiopian  au- 
thorities concerned,  because  it  has  been  vir- 
tually the  sole  supplier  of  Ethiopia's  military 
needs  for  over  20  years  and  it  did  not  believe 
that  it  could  be  totally  unresponsive  to  the 
most  recent  request. 

At  the  same  time  the  United  States  ex- 
pressed to  the  Ethiopian  Provisional  Military 
Government  its  strong  hope  that  the  two  sides 
in  the  Eritrean  conflict  would  soon  enter  into 
negotiations  in  order  to  end  the  fighting  in 
Eritrea  and  find  an  acceptable  solution  to 
that  problem.  In  this  respect,  the  United 
States  notes  some  encouraging  indications 
of  progress  toward  meaningful  negotiations 
between  the  Ethiopian  authorities  and  the 
Eritrean  Liberation  Front  and  the  Popular 
Liberation  Forces. 

We  also  wish  to  note  that  the  United  States 
is  working  on  a  parallel  diplomatic  track  with 
other  states  in  that  area  in  an  effort  to  try 
to  get  negotiations  started. 


4  For  an  address  by  Secretary  Rusk  made  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  on  Dec.  10,  1963,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec. 
30,  1963,  p.  990. 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Mar.  17  by 
Robert  L.  Funseth,  Director,  Office  of  Press  Rela- 
tions. 
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'The  Middle  East:  A  Search  for  Peace1 


The  following  interview  is  from  "Bill 
Moyers'  Journal:  International  Report,"  pro- 
duced by  WNET-13,  New  York,  and  broad- 
cast nationally  by  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  on  March  6.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Political  Affairs  Joseph  J.  Sisco  and 
George  W.  Ball,  former  Under  Secretary  of 
State  and  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations,  were  interviewed  by  Bill  Moyers. 

Mr.  Moyers:  Mr.  Sisco,  before  we  get  to 
some  specific  details,  a  lot  of  people  are  ask- 
ing, why  does  the  Middle  East  preoccupy  so 
much  of  the  State  Department's  time?  So 
much  energy,  so  much  effort,  so  much  of  the 
American  treasury?  What  is  our  stake  out 
there,  as  the  government  sees  it  today? 

Mr.  Sisco:  I  think  we've  got  very  signifi- 
cant overall  political,  economic,  and  strate- 
gic interests  in  this  area.  And  above  all  I 
think  it's  important  to  try  to  stabilize  it  in 
order  to  reduce  the  possible  risk  of  confronta- 
tion between  the  major  powers.  I  think  it's 
the  key  hotspot  in  the  world,  and  I  think  this 
helps  to  explain  the  active  diplomacy  of  the 
past  months  and  years. 

Mr.  Moyers:  You  really  actually  believe 
that  there  is  a  significant  possibility  of  a  con- 
frontation between  the  two  major  powers  if 
the  Middle  East  remains  a  pressure  point? 

Mr.  Sisco:  No,  I  don't  feel  by  any  manner 
of  means  that  it's  imminent.  I  think  that  ele- 
ment is  always  there  because  you've  got  a 
very  complicated  area  where  there  are  dif- 
ferences between  the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis. 
These  regional  differences,  you  have  super- 
imposed the  major-power  interests,  and 
therefore  this  is  the  key  area  of  possible  con- 
flict. I  don't  say  that  this  is  going  to  occur, 
but  I  think  it's  important  that  it  be  a  stable 
area. 


the  Middle  East  occupies  that  much  center 
gravity  ? 

Mr.  Ball:  It's  been  a  point  of  strategic 
significance  from  the  earliest  days,  when 
Alexander  the  Great  cast  envious  eyes  on 
this  area.  It's  the  bridge  between  Europe  and 
Africa.  It's  an  area  which  dominates  the 
whole  southern  littoral  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  therefore  is  key  to  the  defense  of  West- 
ern Europe.  It's  an  area  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  had  a  long  interest,  ever  since  the 
days  of  the  Czar.  That's  where — it  also  hap- 
pens to  contain  the  greatest  pool  of  energy 
in  the  world.  So  no  one  can  question  its  vital 
strategic  importance,  not  only  to  the  United 
States  but  to  practically  every  other 
country. 

Mr.  Moyers:  What  does  the  Soviet  Union, 
in  particidar,  think  of  the  Middle  East  in 
terms  of  their  strategic  interests? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  I  think  if  you  want  to 
look  back,  historically,  of  course,  the  desire 
for  a  warmwater  port,  the  desire  to  become 
a  Mediterranean  power,  the  desire  to  have 
bases  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  an  interest  in  oil — all  of  these 
things  are  vitally  important.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  a  Mediterranean  power  now,  and  it 
does  have  a  potential  very  great  stake  in  oil 
even  though  it  may  not  need  it  immediately; 
but  it  has  a  stake  also  in  the  strategic,  the 
geographical  importance  of  the  area.  Let  me 
just  sum  up  the  Middle  East  in  two  words — 
it's  important  geographically  and  geologi- 
cally, as  far  as  the  world  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Moyers:  Well,  in  that  context,  what  are 
you  trying  to  do — you  and  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger— in  the  next  phase  of  the  step-by-step 
diplomacy  as  you  return  this  week  to  the 
Middle  East?  What's  your  immediate  goal? 


,J1 


Mr.  Moyers:  George  Ball,  do  you  agree  that  Mr.  Sisco:  Let  me  say,  first  of  all,  that  the 
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basic  step-by-step  approach  seeks  to  try  to 
take  this  thing  on  a  piecemeal  basis,  on  the 
assumption  that  if  you  can  get  a  practical 
step  and  then  another  one  it'll  help  build 
the  kind  of  confidence  between  the  two  sides 
that  in  time  could  break  down  the  distrust 
which  has  been  so  characteristic  of  the  area. 
In  other  words,  we're  looking  for  practical 
tests  of  peace  on  the  ground.  So  the  funda- 
mental assumption  of  the  step-by-step  ap- 
proach has  been  not  only  that  the  problem 
is  so  complicated  on  an  overall  basis  and 
therefore  very  difficult  to  tackle  on  an  over- 
all basis,  but  rather  if  one  can  develop  such 
a  step  it  will  build  and  work  toward  the  over- 
all settlement. 

Mr.  Moyers:  The  focus  right  now  is  on 
Egypt  and  Israel.  What  does  Egypt  want? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Egypt  wants  a  substantial  with- 
drawal of  Israeli  forces  in  the  Sinai.  And 
Israel  in  return  is  on  public  record  saying 
that  if  they're  going  to  withdraw,  there  must 
be  also  a  substantial  step  forward  toward 
peace,  and  the  particular  focus  has  been  on 
a  formal  declaration  of  nonbelligerency. 

Mr.  Moyers:  There  have  been  some  reports 
in  the  last  few  days  that  Secretary  Kissinger 
would  not  go  back  to  the  Middle  East  if  he 
didn't  think  some  modest  step  is  about  to 
take  place  there  between  Israel  and  Egypt. 
Is  that  optimism  realistic? 

Mr.  Sisco:  It's  very  hard  to  be  either  opti- 
mistic or  pessimistic,  because  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is — and  I  think  we've  got  a  fairly 
clear  notion  of  what  the  negotiating  positions 
of  each  side  are,  and  that's  as  a  result  of  the 
mission  that  we  took  about  two  weeks  ago — 
there  is  a  gap  and  that  gap  has  to  be  bridged 
in  order  to  achieve  a  successful  conclusion. 
We  think  the  stakes  are  very  high.  We  think 
there's  a  chance  to  achieve  this,  and  for  this 
reason  the  Secretary  is  going  back. 

Mr.  Moyers:  How  can  Egypt  give  Israel 
the  kind  of  assurance  Israel  ivants  without 
angering  the  Syrians,  who  fear  a  separate 
agreement  by  the  Egyptians  and  the  Israelis? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  actually,  any  agreement 
the  Egyptians  may  enter  into — not  only  will 


they  have  to  justify  it  in  terms  of  their  own 
people,  but  in  order  for  this  kind  of  an  in- 
terim step  to  be  meaningful  it  really  has  to 
have  the  broad  support  of  other  elements  in 
the  Arab  world,  and  this  is  a  political  fact  of 
life.  There  are  political  realities,  I  might  say, 
on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Moyers:  If  the  Secretary  were  to  get 
some  kind  of  even  modest  agreement,  would 
he  then  go  immediately  to  Syria  to  work  on 
the  question  of  the  Golan  Heights  and  the 
West  Bank? 

Mr.  Sisco:  There  are  no  definite  decisions, 
Bill,  that  have  been  taken;  but  if  a  practical 
step  can  be  achieved,  certainly  this  will  help 
establish  the  basis  for  further  efforts,  pos- 
sibly on  a  broader  basis.  In  terms  of  where 
we  go,  in  the  circumstance  that  you've  de- 
scribed, I  think  what  we  would  do  is  to  con- 
sult both  sides  once  again  at  the  end  of  the 
process.  We  would  consult  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  see  what  the  next  step  might  be. 

Mr.  Moyers:  The  Israelis  say  they  need 
that  oil  that  they're  getting  from  the  Sinai, 
which  they  occupied  after  the  last  war,  and 
that  unspokenly  the  word  goes  if  they  give 
up  the  claim  on  those  oilfields  there  has  to  be 
some  assurance  from  the  United  States  that 
we  will  help  them  replace  the  oil.  Is  that  a 
fact? 

Mr.  Sisco:  We  have  not  gotten  into  the  de- 
tails of  this  in  any  discussion  with  the  Is- 
raelis. But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
if  there  were  such  a  withdrawal,  ways  would 
have  to  be  found  to  compensate. 

Mr.  Moyers:  What  else  woidd  we  have  to 
give  to  the  Israelis  to  make  them  willing  to 
give  up  this  land  they  ivon  by  war  and  hold 
by  force? 

Mr.  Sisco:  It's  not  a  question  of  what  we 
would  have  to  give.  I  think  this  is — you  must 
remember,  Bill,  that  this  is  a  negotiation 
between  the  two  sides,  and  the  middleman 
role  that  we're  playing  has  largely  been  to 
try  to  reconcile  the  views  of  the  two  sides, 
and  we  have  not,  for  example,  put  forward 
a  proposal  of  our  own.  We  did,  at  the  crucial 
point,   in   the  two  previous   disengagement 
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agreements  that  were  concluded  this  past 
year.  And  I  don't  preclude  that  at  some 
given  point  that  we'll  develop  some  ideas  of 
our  own,  but  essentially  the  focus  is  on  the 
substantive  positions  of  the  two  sides  and 
the  negotiations  between  the  two  sides. 

Mr.  Moyers:  You  talk  about  the  middle- 
man role.  There's  been  a  good  bit  of  criti- 
cism over  the  past  year  about  our  seemingly 
keeping  the  Soviets  out,  and  Secretary  Kis- 
singer on  my  program  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
you  on  "Meet  the  Press"  recently  said  that 
he  is  playing  the  middleman  role  by  the  re- 
quest of  both  sides.  And  the  question  arises, 
why  do  they  want  him  to  play  that  role? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  I  think  they  have  confi- 
dence— both  sides  have  confidence  in  our 
Secretary  of  State  and  in  the  United  States 
in  particular.  The  United  States  has  rela- 
tionships with  both  sides;  that's  not  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
we  could  not  have  played,  and  could  not 
presently  play,  the  kind  of  role  unless  this 
was  the  strong  desire  of  each  side ;  and  that 
continues  to  be  the  case  today. 

Mr.  Moyers:  In  the  kind  of  discussions 
that  he  has  been  having,  and  will  be  having, 
are  they  formal?  When  he  meets  with  Sadat 
[President  Anivar  al-Sadat  of  Egypt] ,  when 
he  meets  with  Rabin  [Prime  Minister  Yitz- 
hak Rabin  of  Israel],  when  he  meets  with 
Asad  [President  Hafiz  al-Asad  of  Syria],  is 
it  "Mr.  Secretary"  and  "Mr.  President"? 
Would  you  describe  what  happens? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Oh,  it's  very  informal.  Surpris- 
ingly informal.  And  this  is  one  of  the  fac- 
tors, I  think,  of  the  personal  rapport.  Now, 
this  personal  diplomacy,  of  course,  is  very 
important  and  very  significant  simply  be- 
cause each  side  has  so  much  confidence  in 
the  man.  However,  one  has  to  add  very 
quickly  the  objective  conditions  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  area — the  objective  conditions  of 
the  situation  in  the  world  are  really  the 
principal  factors  that  really  impinge  on  this 
situation. 

Mr.  Moyers:  Don't  we  hostage,  in  a  sense, 
on  his  personal  relations  and  the  success  or 
failure  of  one  man? 


Mr.  Sisco:  Not  necessarily,  Bill.  I  think 
this  step-by-step  approach,  particularly  if  it 
should  achieve  a  next  step,  I  think  will  help 
provide  a  basis  for  moving  on  perhaps  in  a 
broader  context. 

Mr.  Moyers:  George,  you've  been  rather 
critical  of  the  step-by-step  process  and  wrote 
not  too  long  ago  that  it  was  going  to  fail, 
or  it  had  already  come  to  a  dead  end.  Was 
that  a  premature  obituary? 

Mr.  Ball:  Well,  let  me  say  there's  a  differ- 
ence between  saying  something's  going  to 
fail,  which  I  did  not  say,  and  saying  that  I 
thought  that  it  had  come  to  a  dead  end.  Quite 
frankly,  I've  been  surprised  at  the  way  in 
which  the  possibility  seems  to  have  opened 
up  for  another  round,  because  it  seemed  to 
me  that  after  the  first  two  negotiations  of 
disengagement  on  the  Egyptian  front,  the 
disengagement  on  the  Syrian  front,  that  that 
was  probably  as  far  as  bilateral  diplomacy 
could  go,  because  at  some  point  the  very 
tough  substantive  problems  would  have  to  be 
tackled.  Those  were  the  problems  partic- 
ularly of  the  Palestinians,  the  problem  of 
Jerusalem.  Those  problems  were  problems 
in  which  the  interests  of  all  of  the  Arabs 
were  engaged  and  therefore  they  could  only 
be  dealt  with  in  a  multilateral  setting. 

Now  Secretary  Kissinger  has  undertaken 
one  third  round  of  bilateral  diplomacy,  with 
some  prospect  that  it  may  succeed.  If  it 
does  succeed,  it  seems  to  me  it  imposes  very 
great  strains  on  the  unity  of  the  Arab  world, 
because  what  it  really  means  is  almost  a 
separate  peace  as  far  as  Egypt  is  concerned, 
or  at  least  a  substantial  progress  toward  a 
separate  peace.  I  think  this  is  creating  very 
serious  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  Syrians 
and  the  Syrians  have  a  measure  of  support 
from  some  of  the  other  more  activist  Arab 
states  in  the  area — Algeria,  for  example,  or 
even  Kuwait.  Now,  I  would  suppose  that  a 
very  important  factor  here  is  what  the  atti- 
tude of  King  Faisal  [of  Saudi  Arabia]  will 
be,  because  he  controls  the  finances  of  Egypt 
in  a  fairly  realistic  sense  today.  And  if  he 
should  shut  that  tap  off  as  far  as  Egyptian 
finances  are  concerned,  I  would  think  it 
would  have  a  very  great  effect.   His  interest 
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is  fundamentally  in  Jerusalem,  and  I  would 
think  that  unless  he  sees  some  sign  that  the 
negotiation  will  move  toward  a  plank  where 
Jerusalem  can  become  one  of  the  elements 
of  discussion  that  he  may  become  quite  im- 
patient and  this  may  make  it  very  hard  for 
this  step  to  go  forward. 

Mr.  Moyers:  How  far,  George,  can  the 
moderate  Arab  leaders,  like  King  Faisal,  go 
before  they  antagonize  irrevocably  the  radi- 
cals in  their  midst  who  want  to  see  Israel 
destroyed? 

Mr.  Ball:  Well,  I  think  this  is  a  very  big 
question.  All  right,  we  want  to  live  within 
the  dynamics  of  Arab  politics.  I  mean  this 
is  a  fact  that  can't  be  ignored.  And  I  think 
that  Sadat  has  gone  surprisingly  far,  much 
farther — looking  at  it  from  the  outside — I 
would  have  thought  that  he  would  go.  Now, 
this  is  splendid  if  the  momentum  can  be  con- 
sidered or  continued  and  it  doesn't  create  too 
many  serious  repercussions  in  the  Arab 
world  which  might  actually  interfere  with 
further  programs.  What  it  would  appear  is 
that  the  United  States,  through  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  best  offices  that  we've  been 
providing — the  good  offices — may  well  be  on 
the  way  to  splitting  the  Arab  world.  Now, 
this  may  result  in  eliminating  Egypt,  which 
obviously — from  potential  hostility,  which  is 
obviously  a  big  factor.  But  whether  this  can 
be  done  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  create 
antagonisms  throughout  the  Arab  world  that 
will  build  up  trouble  for  the  future,  I  don't 
know.  And  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  doubt- 
ful elements  here. 

Mr.  Sisco:  Let  me  say  a  word  about  that, 
Bill,  because,  as  George  knows,  the  step-by- 
step  approach  has  never  been  conceived  by 
us  as  an  end  in  itself.  It's  always  been  seen  as 
a  contribution  to  the  overall  settlement.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  no  interest  in  dividing  the 
Arab  world.  I  don't  think  it's  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States.  So  that  the 
point  that  I've  been  emphasizing  all  the  way 
along  is  that  if  we  can  get  this  next  step,  I 
think  it  will  make  a  contribution  toward  the 
process  of  an  overall  settlement.  And  I  think 
this  is — this  is  what  I  think  is  key  at  the 
moment.   I  would  agree,  basically,  that  there 


may  very  well  come  a  point  where  the 
process  has  to  be  approached  in  a  broader 
way.  But  I'm  struck  with  the  fact  that  I 
can  recall  the  Rabat  Conference  a  few  months 
ago  where  that  decision  was  taken  and  there 
were  many  predictions  that  this  step-by-step 
approach  had  run  out  of  gas.  Well,  it  has 
not,  and  we're  there  doing  what  we're  doing 
at  the  behest  of  the  parties,  and  that's  the 
important  thing. 

Mr.  Moyers:  Let's  go  back  to  the  step-by- 
step  for  a  moment.  Assuming  the  best  possi- 
bilities, you  tvoidd  get  an  agreement  between 
Egypt  and  Israel  for  a  disengagement  in  the 
Sinai.   Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  I  wouldn't  use  the  word 
"disengagement,"  Bill.  This  negotiation  goes 
beyond  the  purely  military  elements  as  was 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  two  agreements 
achieved  last  year.  One  of  the  delicacies  of 
this  negotiation  is  that,  yes,  it  does  involve 
withdrawal  but  it  also  involves  political  ele- 
ments or  the  Israeli  view  is  that  there  must 
be  political  content  in  this  next  agreement. 

Mr.  Moyers:  What  do  you  mean  by  politi- 
cal content? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  we've  already  discussed 
one  element;  namely,  the  whole  question  of 
nonbelligerency.  They  want  to  view  this 
agreement  in  terms  of  what  it  contributes  to 
the  political  process — meaning  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  the  process  toward  peace. 
In  other  words,  they're  feeling  that  they  are 
not  going  to  be  vulnerable  to  an  attack  from 
Egypt  if  they  are  involved  in  a  withdrawal. 
They're  concerned  over  the  security  situation 
in  Sinai,  and  in  return  they  want  certain 
assurances. 

Mr.  Ball:  Let  me  just  raise  a  question  with 
regard  to  the  whole  step-by-step  approach. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  rather  a  com- 
pletely different  tactic  from  the  tactic  that's 
been  followed  in  trying  to  bring  peace  to 
the  Arabs  before — initiatives  in  which  Sec- 
retary Sisco  has  been  very  much  involved,  as 
we  all  know,  the  initiatives  in  1968,  the 
initiatives  under  Secretary  Rogers.  In  those 
cases  the  effort  was  made  to  try  to  work  out 
the  details  of  a  complete  settlement  using 
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the — as  a  framework,  Resolution  242  [No- 
vember 22,  1967],  which  was  passed  by  the 
U.N.  Security  Council.  This  seems  to  me  an 
approach  where  there  is  an  effort,  through 
bilateral  diplomacy,  to  make  a  little  prog- 
ress here,  a  little  progress  there,  almost  like 
following  the  stream  of  a  river  in  an  un- 
known terrain  not  knowing  whether  you're 
going  to  run  into  a  cul  de  sac  in  the  moun- 
tains or  find  another  stream  that  takes  you 
elsewhere — not  being  totally  sure  about 
where  you  come  out  at  the  end. 

Mr.  Moyers:  What  would  have  been  the 
alternative?  Are  you  saying  we  should  have 
gone  to  Geneva? 

Mr.  Ball:  Well,  I'm  not  suggesting  that 
going  to  Geneva  would  have — in  those  terms, 
would  have  meant  anything.  The  one  sugges- 
tion I  did  make  was  that  it  seemed  to  me  that 
at  some  point  in  the  process  the  Soviet 
Union  had  to  be  brought  in  and  that  there 
had  to  be  a  substantial  agreement  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  as 
to  how  Resolution  242  should  be  filled  out, 
because  that  is  the  one  document  that  repre- 
sents an  agreement  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Sisco:  There's  always  been  a  funda- 
mental difference,  however,  George,  in  the 
interpretation  of  that  resolution,  you  will 
recall.  Because  one  interpretation,  the  Israeli 
interpretation,  has  been  that  it  does  contain 
the  principle  of  withdrawal  but  the  final 
so-called  secure  and  recognized  borders  are 
a  matter  of  negotiation  between  the  two 
sides.  The  Arabs,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
interpreted  that  resolution  to  mean  total 
Israeli  withdrawal  to  the  '67  borders.  And, 
candidly,  we  and  the  Soviets  have  never 
really  seen  eye-to-eye  on  what  the  substance 
of— 

Mr.  Ball:  It  shows  what  you  really  accom- 
plished when  you  took  that  definite  article 
out,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Moyers:  Do  you  disagree,  at  the  mo- 
ment, with  the  possibilities  of  the  step-by- 
step  ? 

Mr.  Ball:  No,  I  would  like  to  see  this  stage 
played  out,  obviously,  and  of  course  I  would 


like  to  see  it  succeed.  I  can  see,  however, 
implicit  in  this,  the  possibilities  of  conten- 
tion in  the  Arab  world,  which  may  or  may 
not  advance  with  the  progress  toward  a  final 
settlement.  If,  for  example,  the  Syrians  be- 
come completely  disenchanted,  PLO  [Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization]  feels  that  it's 
being  so  pushed  out  of  the  action  that  it 
starts  another  wave  of  terrorism — all  of 
these  things  could,  it  seems  to  me,  result,  if 
the  suspicion  grows  throughout  the  Arab 
world  that  what  the  Egyptians  are  basically 
up  to  is  to  making  what  amounts  to  a  sep- 
arate peace  and  really  withdrawing  them- 
selves from — their  military  weight  from  the 
balance,  because  their  military  weight  is 
enormous. 

Mr.  Sisco:  I  can  see  this  happening, 
George,  if  this  next  step  were  the  end  in 
itself,  but  as  you  know  we  as  a  government 
have  by  no  manner  of  means  precluded  the 
renewal  of  the  Geneva  Conference.  We  have 
no  objection  to  the  renewal  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  as  a  matter  of  principle.  So  that 
I  think  this  may  very  well  be  something  that 
may,  in  time,  be  in  the  offing.  You  know  we 
ourselves  have  not  taken  any  definitive  de- 
cisions. As  I  said,  Bill,  if  we  get  to  that 
particular  point  we'll  want  to  consult  with 
everyone  concerned.  But  the  important  thing 
is  that  we  see  this  thing  as  a  preparatory 
step,  perhaps  moving  toward  the  broader 
considerations  in  Geneva. 

Mr.  Moyers:  Including  moving  toward  a 
full-scale  Geneva  Conference? 

Mr.  Sisco:  The  possibility  of  the  renewal 
of  the  Geneva  Conference  in  the  aftermath 
of  this  next  step  I  think  is  there,  and  it  will 
depend  on  what  our  consultations  show. 

Mr.  Moyers:  How  woidd  we  feel  about  the 
Palestinians,  the  PLO,  attending  that  con- 
ference ? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  Bill,  I  think  we're  very 
clear  in  that  regard.  Our  policy  has  been 
expressed  by  both  the  President  as  well  as 
the  Secretary,  and  that  is  that  as  long  as 
the  PLO  is  unwilling  to  recognize  the  State 
of  Israel  we  don't  see  any  possibility  of  ne- 
gotiation and  neither  are  we  pressing  any- 
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one  to  negotiate  on  this  basis.  The  key,  I 
think,  is  at  least  a  recognition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  Ball:  I  would  see  a  real  possibility  of 
problems  with  Syria,  however,  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  Golan  Heights  is  not  a  question 
that  can  be  settled  pre-final-settlement  on  a 
bilateral  basis.  There  simply  isn't  enough 
wiggle  room  in  the  situation.  The  terrain  is 
too  narrow,  and  the  high  points  are  of  such 
vital  strategic  importance  to  each  side.  So 
that  I  would  assume  that  this  is  something 
that  only  can  be  done  as  part  of  a  final 
settlement.  I  would  not  see  very  much  chance 
of  another  stage  of  bilateral  negotiations 
that  could  result  in  anything  like  the  same 
result  as  occurred  in  the  Sinai  where  you 
have  very  large  areas  in  which  you  can 
negotiate.  There  isn't  much  room  to  nego- 
tiate there. 

Mr.  Moyers:  There's  a  third  area,  too, 
that's  involved,  if  I  understand  step-by-step 
diplomacy  and  that  tvoidd  be  the  Gaza  Strip 
to — from  the  Sinai  to  the  Gaza  Strip  to  the 
Golan  Heights  and  into  the  question  of  the 
West  Bank.  Do  you  think  the  West  Bank 
can  be  resolved  in  step-by-step  diplomacy? 

Mr.  Ball:  I  think  there's  a  very  interest- 
ing development  there.  For  example,  there 
was  an  article  by  Marilyn  Berger  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning — a  report 
from  there  that  the  Jordanians  are  pouring 
substantial  funds  into  the  area  with  the 
approval  of  the  Israelis.  And  there  seems  to 
be  a  real  effort  on  the  part  of  King  Hussein 
[of  Jordan]  to  move  back  into  the  situation 
and  to  the  point  where  conceivably  the  PLO 
would  lose  a  good  deal  of  their  strength  and 
status,  because  I  don't  think  that  they're 
very  enthusiastically  supported  by  many  of 
the  Arab  leaders  even  though  those  Arab 
leaders  feel  a  compulsion  to  support  them 
because  of  past  commitments  and  because  of 
the  general  emotion  throughout  the  area. 

Now,  if  this  is  the  case,  then  conceivably, 
I  suppose,  one  could  even  have  a  negotiation 
between  Hussein  and  the  Israelis  down  the 
road,  in  spite  of  the  decision  that  was  made 
in  Rabat  and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Arafat's  [Yasir 


Arafat,  Chairman,  PLO]  appearance  at  the 
United  Nations.  Whether  this,  in  fact,  can 
occur  or  not,  I  think  only  time  will  tell. 

Mr.  Sisco:  In  the  aftermath  of  Rabat,  Bill, 
King  Hussein  has  busied  himself  in  develop- 
ment in  the  East  Bank  and  he's  been  very 
careful,  as  George  has  indicated,  in  keeping 
open  bridges  to  the  west,  that  is,  the  West 
Bank,  and  maintaining  his  interest  there. 

Mr.  Moyers:  What  I  can't  see  is  the  con- 
sideration that  is  or  isn't  being  given  to 
the  political — to  the  human  dynamic  of  the 
political  situation.  The  Palestinians  would 
appear  to  many  people  to  be  in  the  same 
position  that  the  Jews  were  back  when  the 
world  ivas  not  paying  any  attention  to  their 
request  for  a  homeland,  and  here  the  Pal- 
estinians, who  probably  don't  feel  they  can 
trust  the  Israelis  and  they're  not  sure  they 
can  trust  the  United  States,  so  their  stake 
seems  to  me  to  be  so  enormous  from  their 
terms,  from  their  standpoint,  that  they're 
willing  to  take  radical  actions  to  keep  on  the 
agenda.  What  are  we  doing  about  that?  Have 
we  moved  the  Arabs  any  closer  to  recognizing 
both  the  need  of  the  Palestinians  and  the  need 
of  the  Israelis  to  get  together? 

Mr.  Sisco:  As  I  say,  as  long  as  the  situa- 
tion is  as  it  is,  in  terms  of  nonrecognition, 
you  should  not  expect  that  the  United  States 
will  take  any  step  in  this  regard. 

I  would  say  this.  We've  used  here,  rather 
loosely,  the  word  "Palestinians,"  or  even  the 
PLO.  The  reality  is  that  this  is  a  rather 
divided  group,  and  there  are  divisions  in 
terms  of  what  the  solution  might  be,  where 
it  might  be,  and  so  on.  I'm  struck  with  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Arafat,  of  course,  made  his 
statement  at  the  General  Assembly,  and  that 
basically  is  the  view.  But  I  would  not  ex- 
pect, in  these  circumstances,  any  negotiat- 
ing process  to  begin,  for  the  reason  that 
I've  given. 

Mr.  Moyers:  Do  you  have  any  indication 
from  any  Israeli  sources  that  they  at  least 
understand  the  problems  of  the  Pales- 
tinians ? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Israelis  are  very  strongly  op- 
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posed  to  any  negotiations  with  the  PLO  at 
this  time.  They're  pretty  well  convinced — or 
they  are  well  convinced,  I  should  say — that 
their  posture  is  one  of  nonrecognition,  and 
therefore  they  refuse  to  deal  with  them. 

Mr.  Moyers:  Does  anyone  have  any  indi- 
cation from  the  Palestinians  that  they  under- 
stand tvhy  the  Israelis  are  so  fearful  of  a 
Palestinian  state? 

Mr.  Ball:  Well,  I  think  that  the  declared 
position  of  the  PLO  in  favor  of  a  secular 
state,  which  would  include  Israel,  obviously 
means  that  they  would  expect  opposition 
from  the  Israelis. 

One  of  the  interesting  questions,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  what  the  people  who  are  now  in 
West  Bank  really  want,  and  I'm  not  at  all 
sure  that  they're  as  enthusiastic  for  the  PLO 
as  the  world  might  think. 

Mr.  Moyers:  Well,  you've  both  been  in- 
volved over  the  years  in  various  negotia- 
tions. What  are  the  unexpected  interven- 
tions that  can  suddenly  turn  a  negotiation 
around?  Could  something  happen  that  none 
of  us  can  foresee  at  the  moment? 

Mr.  Ball:  We  could  have  an  unforeseen 
act  of  terrorism  in  the  situation,  obviously, 
which  would  be — it  might  have  a  brutal 
effect  on  the  whole  situation.  Or  you  could 
have  a  position  taken  by  Syria,  for  example, 
of  total  intransigence  as  far  as  this  arrange- 
ment is  concerned,  which  could  lead  to  very 
serious  problems.  I  don't  know  whether  one 
— whether  there  is  a  serious  possibility  of 
the  Soviet  Union  making  a  move.  I  really, 
at  the  moment,  don't  see  what  they  can  do 
very  effectively. 

Mr.  Sisco:  The  interesting  thing,  George, 
about  the  area  in  the  last  18  months,  I 
wonder  whether  you  would  agree,  is  the  fact 
that  the  war  in  '73  actually  altered  the  ob- 
jective conditions  in  the  area.  From  the 
Arab  point  of  view,  you  can  recall  after 
the  1967  war,  this  was  defeat  in  their  eyes, 
and  the  whole  notion  of  going  to  the  confer- 
ence table  or  the  whole  notion  of  negotia- 
tions was  really  not  a  reality;  and  yet  in 
the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  October  '73 


war,  negotiations  became  very  respectable. 
In  fact,  the  strategy  pursued  by  Sadat  in 
the  '73  war,  he  announced  ahead  of  time — 
that  the  purpose  of  that  military  action  was 
to  get  a  political  process  started.  And  in 
fact  it  did  start  a  political  process.  And  we 
are  where  we  are  principally  because  that 
October  war,  I  think,  did  change  the  objec- 
tive conditions  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Moyers:  How  does  that  apply  to 
where  we  are  now? 

Mr.  Sisco:  In  this  sense.  Each  side,  in  the 
aftermath  of  that  war,  concluded  that  the 
best  route  was  the  route  of  diplomacy  and 
negotiations,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
United  States  was  able  to  bring  them  togeth- 
er on  these  two  disengagement  agreements, 
and  this  is  why  this  process  is  continuing  to- 
day. And  I  think  that  if  there  is  hope  in  the 
situation,  it  is  that  I  have  found — I've  been 
to  the  Middle  East  now  a  little  over  three 
months  over  the  last  year — I  really  believe 
that  each  side  is  pretty  sick  and  tired  of 
war.  I  think  the  principal  moderate  leaders 
in  the  Arab  world  would  like  to  find  a  way 
diplomatically.  I  think  Israel  would  like  to 
find  an  agreement  on  the  basis  of  diplomacy. 

And  I  think  that  basically  represents  a 
change  in  the  situation  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  October  '73  war  from  that  which  existed 
beforehand. 

Mr.  Ball:  Could  I  ask  you  this?  It  seemed 
to  me  that  what  happened  was  that  before 
the  October  '73  war  there  was  a  feeling  on 
the  part  of  a  great  many  Israelis  that  time 
was  really  running  on  their  side  and  if  they 
simply  sat  on  the  occupied  territory  long 
enough  the  world  would  come  to  recognize 
this  as  an  accomplished  fact. 

On  the  part  of  the  Arabs  there  was  a 
feeling  of  considerable  sense  of  failure  or 
inferiority  or  frustration — the  fact  that  they 
hadn't  demonstrated  the  qualities  that  they 
knew  they  possessed.  That  the  October  '73 
war  reestablished  their  own  sense  of  self- 
confidence.  That  the  change  in  the  oil  prices 
obviously  showed  them  that  they  were  no 
longer  financially  inferior,  or  wouldn't  be 
over  time.    The  oil  embargo  gave  them  an- 
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other  feeling  that  they  had  an  additional 
weapon. 

But  instead  of  becoming  then  insistent  on 
trying  to  press  what  was  a  new  advantage 
to  the  conclusion  they  instead,  it  seems  to  me 
rather  remarkably,  have  opted  for  trying  to 
find  a  peaceful  solution,  which  is  something 
that  I  think  is  quite  surprising  and  quite 
extraordinary. 

Whereas  on  the  part  of  the  Israelis,  they 
also  have  recognized  that  now  time  probably 
isn't  working  on  their  side  or  at  least  they 
can't  make  that  assumption  that  it  is  and 
that  therefore  they  have  a  greater  interest 
in  a  peaceful  solution — in  a  negotiated  solu- 
tion— than  they  have  before. 

Mr.  Sisco:  I  tend  to  agree  that  there  has 
developed,  I  think,  a  more  conscious  mutual 
interest  in  the  diplomatic  process,  George. 
As  I  say,  I  think  it's  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  October  '73  war,  and  if  one  can  express 
oneself  in  a  guarded  way — in  an  optimistic 
way,  very  guardedly — it's  that  psychological 
factor  which  I  like  to  point  to. 

Mr.  Moyers:  The  sticky  issue  remains  the 
Golan  Heights,  which  George  said  a  minute 
ago  was  really  indispensable  to  both  sides: 
The  absolute  demand  by  the  Palestinians 
that  they  have  a  home  finally  and  a  state 
and  the  absolute  demand  by  the  Israelis  that 
the  Palestinians  not  continue  their  aim  of 
destroying  the  State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  Ball:  Well,  when  I  suggested  that 
the  Golan  Heights  was  indispensable  to  both 
sides,  that  is,  if  that  is  the  only  basis  for 
their  security,  it's  a  purely  security  interest 
that  they  each  have  in  the  Golan  Heights. 
And  if  there  is  some  way  of  assuring  secu- 
rity, then  obviously  some  settlement  is  possi- 
ble on  the  Golan  Heights. 

But  I  indicated  that  in  my  view  that  prob- 
ably could  only  come  about  in  terms  of  a 
final  wrapping  up  of  a  great  many  of  the 
difficult  issues. 

Mr.  Moyers:  What  do  you  see  as  the  most 
desirable  possibility  for  the  kind  of  accord 
in  the  Middle  East  that  woidd  get  this  prob- 
lem off  of  the  main  agenda  of  the  world  into 


a  back  seat  where  there  coidd  be  some  lasting 
peace ? 

Mr.  Ball:  Well,  I  think  there  are  certain 
indispensable  conditions  to  a  final  settlement 
that  would  be  a  durable  one.  One  of  them 
is,  I  feel  myself,  that  it  must  be  a  settlement 
in  which  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  in  accord.  I  don't  think  we  can 
have  a  settlement  in  which  the  Soviet  Union 
is  totally  left  out  and  frustrated  because, 
with  the  beachhead  they  already  have  in  the 
area,  I  think  they  would  continue  to  be  a 
source  of  disequilibrium.  That  is  one  ele- 
ment. 

Another  element  is  that  there  must  be  the 
buffer  zones  and  the  injection  of  some  kind 
of  neutral  force,  whether  it  should  be  a 
neutral  force  in  the  traditional  kind  which 
neither  side  has  much  enthusiasm  for,  or  one 
that's  set  up — a  purely  neutral  status  such 
as  the  Scandinavian  peoples  or  the  Indians 
or  something  like  that. 

However,  there  could  be  a  force  in  which 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  make  a  contribution — not  necessarily 
being  the  exclusive  elements  in  that  force. 
It  remains  to  be  seen. 

There  is  considerable  discussion,  at  least 
in  the  radio  news  these  days,  about  Egypt — 
interest  in  Egypt  in  bringing  the  French  and 
British  back  into  some  kind  of  a  guarantee- 
ing role. 

Now  this  again  seems  to  be  an  element 
that  has  to  be  worked  out  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Sisco:  Let  me  say  a  word  about  this. 
First,  George,  I  obviously  agree  with  you 
that  you  really  can't  have  a  durable  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  unless  the  two  major 
powers  manifest  that  interest  and  support 
the  peace.  After  all,  I  think,  if  anything, 
the  discussion  we've  had  here  demonstrates 
that  we  all  feel  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
reality  in  the  area;  it  has  interests  as  we 
have  interests. 

On  this  question  of  guarantee,  we've  not 
really  drawn  any  definitive  conclusions  and 
obviously  we're  looking — and  looking  at  it, 
I  might  say,  George,  only  in  the  context  of 
an  overall  settlement,  not  in  relationship  to 
any    next   interim    step.     My    own    feeling 
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is  this:  That  the  principal  assurance  of  any 
agreement  really  has  to  be  that  peace  agree- 
ment between  the  two  sides  in  which  each 
side  exchanges  obligations  with  each  other 
that's  going  to  build  a  kind  of  confidence 
on  the  ground  that's  going  to  be  required. 
Because  years  of  distrust  really  have  to  be 
dispelled.  So  the  principal  assurance  is  what- 
ever peace  agreement  Israel  and  the  Arabs 
actually  agree  on. 

I  can  see  all  sorts  of  situations  where  an 
endorsement  by  the  major  powers  or  some 
support  for  this  agreement  will  add  political 
force  to  this  kind  of  an  agreement  as  a  sup- 
plement,  complementary  to  the  agreement. 

I  don't  see  it,  however,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  kinds  of  arrangements  between  the  par- 
ties, the  actual  security  arrangements  on 
the  ground,  whatever  peacekeeping  forces 
may  be  decided  upon,  on  the  ground,  and 
the  obligations  that  they  exchange  with  one 
another. 

Mr.  Moyers:  As  you  speak,  Joe,  I  see  the 
forces  that  you're  saying  are  bringing  some 
equilibrium  into  the  air  with  the  exception 
of  the  Palestinians.  We're  there  with  the 
center  of  our  gravity  leaning  toward  Israel 
as  has  been  the  history  of  our  involvement 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  Arabs  have  the 
Soviets  in  the  background.  I  don't  see  who 
is  working  in  all  of  this  complicated  process 
to  speak  for  the  interest  of  the  Palestinians. 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  maybe,  Bill,  it's  because 
basically  in  the  first  instance  this  is  a  prob- 
lem for  the  Arabs  themselves  to  sort  out. 
And  I  think  we  indicated  there  are  different 
views  on  this  in  the  area  and  it  may  very 
well  be  that  it's  really  not  the  United  States 
that  can  sort  this  out  at  a  given  time. 

Mr.  Moyers:  What  might  bring  a  break- 
down of  this  process  and  war?  What  do  you 
fear  most? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  I  think  it's  important 
that  we  achieve  this  next  step,  and  I  think 
it's  important  that  some  diplomatic  process 
continue  because,  if  there  is  a  diplomatic 
void,  tensions  are  apt  to  increase. 

Mr.  Ball:  Yes,  I  would  agree  with  this.    I 


think  that  if  there  should  be  a  breakdown 
and  the  whole  process  loses  momentum,  then 
I  would  think  that  out  of  frustration  and 
fear  that  time  was  in  fact  running  against 
them  there  might  be  a  great  temptation  on 
the  part  of  Israel  to  move,  perhaps  to  strike 
at  Syria  or  something. 


U.S.  and  India  Sign  Agreement 
on  Wheat  Sales  Under  P.L.  480 

A  U.S.-India  agreement  for  sales  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  ivas  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  March  20  by  G.  V.  Ramakrishna,  Min- 
ister (Economic) ,  Embassy  of  India,  and 
Sidney  Sober,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs. 
Folloiving  are  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Sober 
at  the  signing  ceremony. 

Pre.s  release   158  dated  March   20 

The  agreement  we  are  signing  today  is  an 
important  step  by  both  of  our  governments 
in  the  development  of  a  closer  relationship, 
which  we  both  seek. 

This  agreement  provides  for  the  sale  under 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480  of  800,000  tons  of 
wheat — a  good  deal  more  than  we  had  origi- 
nally expected  to  be  able  to  supply  to  India 
this  fiscal  year.  The  sale  is  being  financed  by 
a  long-term  low-interest  loan,  and  payment 
will  be  made  in  dollars. 

I  want  to  offer  a  special  word  of  thanks 
to  those  people  on  both  sides  who  worked 
so  hard  to  bring  these  negotiations  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

In  New  Delhi  last  October,  Secretary  Kis- 
singer stated  [upon  signing  the  U.S.-India 
agreement  to  establish  a  Joint  Commission 
on  Economic,  Commercial,  Scientific,  Tech- 
nological, Educational  and  Cultural  Coopera- 
tion] that  "the  interests  of  India  and  the 
United  States  are  compatible  and  that  we 
are  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  co- 
operation whose  possibilities  have  only  begun 
to  be  exploited."  Today's  agreement  should 
be  seen  in  that  context.  I  am  honored  to  be 
able  to  play  a  part. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


Compelling   Need  for  Assistance 
to  Cambodia   Reemphasized 

Following  is  a  statement  made  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on 
March  13  by  Deputy  Secretary  Robert  S. 
Ingersoll,  who  was  Acting  Secretary  during 
Secretary  Kissinger's  visit  to  the  Middle 
East.1 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  to  address  the  urgent  matter  of 
assistance  to  Cambodia. 

Since  January  28  when  the  President  asked 
Congress  to  lift  the  ceiling  on  overall  U.S. 
assistance  to  Cambodia  and  authorize  a  sup- 
plemental budget  request  of  $222  million  for 
military  assistance,  many  witnesses  have 
been  heard. 

On  Tuesday,  the  subcommittee  on  foreign 
relations  of  the  Senate  voted  a  compromise 
which  will  be  voted  on  in  the  full  committee 
next  Monday.  Briefly,  this  would  provide 
$125  million  more  in  drawdown  authority 
for  military  aid  to  Cambodia,  as  well  as  an 
increase  in  the  ceiling  on  economic  assistance 
which  will  allow  an  additional  $73  million 
for  Public  Law  480  and  $15.5  million  for 
other  economic  aid. 

Just  yesterday,  this  committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  recommended  an 
alternative  compromise  formula  whereby  the 
ceiling  on  military  assistance  would  be  in- 
creased to  permit  an  additional  $20  million 
per  month  from  available  military  assistance 
funds  plus  an  additional  $7.5  million  per 
month  under  the  drawdown  authority.  This 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


formula  would  also  permit  an  increase  of 
$17.7  million  per  month  in  food  aid  under 
Public  Law  480. 

While  the  Administration's  request  for  the 
full  $222  million  is  based  on  our  best  estimate 
of  the  requirements  of  the  situation,  the  Ad- 
ministration is  prepared  to  accept  a  compro- 
mise in  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation. 
The  Senate  approach  comes  closer  to  meet- 
ing what  we  consider  to  be  the  necessary 
levels  of  economic  and  military  assistance. 
Nevertheless  we  hope  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  will  move  expeditiously  so  that 
the  necessary  legislation  can  be  enacted  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

I  am  appearing  today  as  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  to  stress  once  more  the  absolute 
necessity  for  urgent  congressional  action. 

The  military  situation  in  Cambodia  has 
deteriorated  since  the  President's  January 
28  request.  For  the  first  time  in  five  years 
of  war,  the  Mekong  River  has  been  tempo- 
rarily closed  to  shipping.  Munitions,  food, 
and  petroleum  supplies  must  now  be  brought 
into  Cambodia  by  airlift.  Government  forces, 
however,  will  be  unable  to  continue  their  de- 
fense unless  supplemental  authority  and 
funds  are  provided  promptly  for  increased 
military  assistance,  80  percent  of  which  will 
be  ammunition. 

Unless  the  ceiling  of  total  Cambodian  aid 
is  lifted,  we  shall  be  unable  to  continue  the 
purchase  and  delivery  of  adequate  foodstuffs 
to  Cambodia.  A  delay  on  food  aid  means 
malnutrition  and  starvation  for  increasing 
numbers  of  Cambodians,  particularly  the 
very  young  and  very  old. 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  arguments 
against  increased  aid  to  Cambodia  is  that  ad- 
ditional assistance  may  well  prolong  the  kill- 
ing and  agony  but  will  not  provide  any  guar- 
antee of  negotiation  and  a  compromise  settle- 
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ment — policy  objectives  long  sought  by  the 
Khmer  Government  and  the  United  States. 

I  contend  that  it  is  not  up  to  the  United 
States  unilaterally  to  make  that  judgment 
for  another  sovereign  government. 

Neither  we  nor  the  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment seek  a  military  solution. 

You  will  recall  that  last  week  the  Adminis- 
tration provided  a  summary  of  our  efforts — 
in  support  of  and  complementary  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Cambodian  Government — to 
find  the  way  to  a  compromise,  negotiated 
settlement  to  the  Cambodian  problem. 

Let  me  repeat  a  point  made  previously 
by  the  President  and  other  Administration 
spokesman:  We  honestly  believe — and  be- 
lieve very  strongly — that,  with  the  provision 
of  the  additional  assistance  under  discus- 
sion, there  is  a  reasonable  chance  that  the 
Khmer  Government  will  survive  the  current 
crisis.  This  will  permit  the  Cambodians  and 
their  friends,  including  the  United  States,  to 
pursue  vigorously  their  efforts  to  find  a  com- 
promise settlement.  I  want  to  stress  this. 

Without  the  additional  assistance  there 
can  be  only  one  result  to  the  situation  in 
Cambodia:  a  military  victory  for  the  other 
side. 

In  addressing  the  President's  request  for 
aid  to  Cambodia,  I  hope  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  not  look  at  the  country  as  an 
isolated  area  but  as  part  of  a  mosaic  which 
includes  Indochina,  Southeast  Asia,  and  the 
whole  world. 

We  have  no  legal  commitment  to  Cambodia. 
Nevertheless,  we  responded  to  Cambodia's 
request  for  help  to  defend  itself  and  have 
continued  this  assistance  for  five  years.  Are 
we  now  simply  to  abandon  a  friend  whose 
will  is  to  continue  defending  itself  but  whose 
ability  to  do  so  depends  on  us? 

Our  policy  toward  Cambodia  is  being 
watched  with  some  concern  by  other  nations, 
many  of  them  our  friends,  as  a  possible  in- 
dication of  future  U.S.  policy.  It  will  be  so 
viewed,  whether  or  not  Congress  intends  this 
to  be  the  case. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  stress  once  more  the 


compelling  need  for  the  supplementary  mili- 
tary aid  request  for  Cambodia  and  the  urgent 
requirement  for  congressional  approval  to 
lift  the  ceiling  on  overall  aid  to  that  country. 


Department  Discusses  Arab  Boycott 
of  Israel 

Folloiving  is  a  statement  by  Sidney  Sober, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  East- 
ern and  South  Asian  Affairs,  made  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affafrs  on  March  13.1 

I  am  sure  the  subcommittee  will  under- 
stand that  while  we  are  in  the  middle  of  deli- 
cate negotiations  in  the  Middle  East,  this  is 
a  particularly  difficult  time  to  be  discussing 
the  subject  before  us  today.  I  nevertheless 
wish  to  be  responsive  to  the  subcommittee's 
interest  in  discussing  the  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  toward  the  Arab  boycott 
of  Israel  and  actions  by  the  Department  in 
connection  with  the  boycott. 

Let  me  begin  by  putting  the  boycott  in  its 
Middle  East  context. 

The  Arab  boycott  of  Israel  is  one  mani- 
festation of  the  basic  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
and  thus  arises  from  deep-seated  political 
and  emotional  factors.  The  initial  boycott 
organization,  which  was  set  up  as  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Arab  League  Council  at  the 
beginning  of  1946,  applied  a  primary  boycott 
to  prevent  the  entry  of  certain  products  into 
Arab  countries  from  what  is  now  the  State 
of  Israel.  The  secondary  boycott,  designed  to 
inhibit  third  parties  from  assisting  in  Israel's 
development,  was  introduced  in  1951,  and  it 
is  this  secondary  boycott  that  affects  Ameri- 
can economic  relations  with  a  number  of 
Middle  East  countries. 


' 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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The  scope  of  the  boycott  has  been  broad- 
ened through  the  years,  and  it  applies  to  a 
variety  of  activities  which  are  seen  by  the 
Arab  countries  as  constituting  a  special  eco- 
nomic relationship  with  Israel.  An  extension 
of  the  boycott  has  involved  the  blacklisting 
of  foreign  actors,  artists,  and  other  enter- 
tainment figures  (and  their  films  or  record- 
ings) judged  to  have  aided  Israel,  such  as 
through  fundraising.  It  is  our  understanding 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  act  of  trading 
with  Israel — as  such — does  not  violate  any 
of  the  regulations  of  the  boycott  organiza- 
tion and  does  not  of  itself  bring  the  boycott 
into  effect.  However,  the  Arab  countries 
themselves  reserve  the  power  to  interpret 
the  boycott  regulations  and  decisions,  and 
our  experience  suggests  that  they  are  not 
uniformly  applied.  There  are  a  number  of 
firms  which  do  business  in  Israel  and  Arab 
countries. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  much 
the  boycott  up  to  now  has  actually  harmed 
Israel,  whose  economy  has  been  growing  at 
the  rate  of  about  10  percent  annually.  We  rec- 
ognize, however,  that  the  rapidly  increasing 
economic  strength  of  certain  Arab  countries 
has  enhanced  the  Arab  boycott  as  a  poten- 
tially effective  weapon  against  Israel.  There 
is  a  likelihood  that  the  growing  attractive- 
ness of  commerce  with  Arab  countries  will 
place  greater  pressure  on  some  foreign  firms 
not  to  deal  with  Israel  because  of  the  boycott. 

Now  I  want  to  come  to  the  position  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  the  boycott.  As 
stated  on  numerous  occasions,  our  position 
is  clear  and  it  can  be  summarized  as  follows : 
The  United  States  opposes  the  boycott.  We 
do  not  support  or  condone  it  in  any  way.  The 
Department  has  emphasized  our  opposition 
to  the  boycott  to  the  Arab  governments  on 
many  occasions  as  it  adversely  affects  U.S. 
firms,  vessels,  and  individuals.  Where  the 
commercial  interests  of  American  firms  or 
individuals  have  been  injured  or  threatened 
with  injury,  we  have  made  representations 
to  appropriate  Arab  officials. 

Consistent  with  our  policy  of  opposition 
to  the  boycott,  as  reflected  in  the  Export  Ad- 


ministration Act  of  1969,  the  Department 
of  State  has  refused  hundreds  of  requests 
from  U.S.  companies  for  authentication  of 
documents  relating  to  the  boycott  as  being 
contrary  to  public  policy. 

A  number  of  American  firms  with  boycott 
problems  have  consulted  with  Department 
officials.  These  firms  have  been  (a)  reminded 
of  their  reporting  responsibilities  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act  and  (b)  en- 
couraged and  requested  to  refuse  to  take  any 
action  in  support  of  restrictive  trade  prac- 
tices or  boycotts. 

A  fundamental  factor  which  has  to  be 
faced  is  that  Arab  governments  regard  the 
boycott  as  an  important  element  in  their 
position  toward  Israel  and  one  of  the  basic 
issues  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  to  be  dealt 
with  as  progress  is  made  toward  resolving 
that  conflict.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  issues 
which  we  have  very  much  in  mind  as  we  con- 
tinue our  diplomatic  effcrts  to  help  the  par- 
ties achieve  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  The 
problem  has  been  how  to  change  effectively 
the  underlying  conditions  which  led  to  im- 
position of  the  boycott.  We  believe  we  can 
best  serve  this  objective  not  through  confron- 
tation but  by  continuing  to  promote  with  the 
parties  directly  concerned  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  basic  Middle  East  issues.  We  believe 
that  our  present  diplomatic  approach  is  the 
most  effective  way  to  proceed. 

Though  the  boycott  emerged  from  the  po- 
litical problems  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict, 
we  are  also  concerned  by  reports  that  it  could 
be  used  for  discrimination  on  outright  reli- 
gious grounds.  On  this  subject  President 
Ford  has  recently  said  [in  a  news  conference 
on  February  26]  : 

There  have  been  reports  in  recent  weeks  of  at- 
tempts in  the  international  banking  community  to 
discriminate  against  certain  institutions  or  indi- 
viduals on  religious  or  ethnic  grounds. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  about  the  position  of 
this  Administration  and  the  United  States.  Such 
discrimination  is  totally  contrary  to  the  American 
tradition  and  repugnant  to  American  principles.  It 
has  no  place  in  the  free  practice  of  commerce  as 
it  has  flourished  in  this  country. 

Foreign  businessmen  and  investors  are  most  wel- 
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come  in  the  United  States  when  they  are  willing 
to  conform  to  the  principles  of  our  society.  How- 
ever, any  allegations  of  discrimination  will  be  fully 
investigated  and  appropriate  action  taken  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

In  summing  up,  I  want  to  reemphasize  that 
we  oppose  the  boycott  and  will  continue  to 
make  our  opposition  to  it  known  and  that 
we  will  continue  to  oppose  any  efforts  to 
discriminate  against  American  firms  or  in- 
dividuals on  the  basis  of  religion  or  ethnic 
background. 

At  the  same  time,  we  will  continue  to  do 
our  utmost  to  help  the  countries  in  the  Middle 
East  to  find  a  basis  for  resolving  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute  and  to  arrive  at  a  just  and 
durable  peace.  It  is  our  conviction  that  in  the 
attainment  of  peace  lies  the  fundamental 
basis  for  the  resolution  of  the  boycott  issue, 
among  others  which  we  are  discussing  today. 


Fifth  Report  on  NATO  Offset 
Transmitted  to  the  Congress 

Message  From  President  Ford1 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  812(d)  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Au- 
thorization Act,  1974  (Public  Law  93-155), 
I  am  pleased  to  submit  a  fifth  report  to  the 
Congress  on  our  progress  toward  offsetting 
the  balance  of  payments  deficit  resulting 
from  the  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  in  NATO 
Europe. 

As  required  by  Section  812,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  been  working  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  define 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  deficit  on  mili- 
tary transactions  incurred  in  Fiscal  Year 
1974  as  a  result  of  our  NATO  commitments. 
In  my  November  report,  I  provided  to  the 
Congress  tentative  figures  developed  by  the 
Commerce  Department  which  estimated  our 


transmitted  on  Feb.  20  (text  from  White  House 
press  release). 


FY  74  expenditures  at  $1,983  billion.  This  has 
now  been  confirmed  as  the  final  FY  74  ex- 
penditure figure. 

The  Commerce  Department  is  now  in  the 
process  of  identifying  U.S.  FY  74  balance  of 
payments  receipts  reflecting  military-related 
sales  and  exports  to  our  European  NATO 
allies,  through  both  official  U.S.  Foreign 
Military  Sales  (FMS)  and  commercial  chan- 
nels. Once  total  receipts  have  been  identified, 
they  will  be  subtracted  from  the  $1,983  bil- 
lion in  expenditures  to  establish  the  FY  74 
deficit.  While  the  Department  has  been  able 
to  confirm  Allied  purchases  through  FMS 
channels,  it  has  been  unable  to  settle  on  a 
figure  for  commercial  receipts.  The  Com- 
merce Department's  balance  of  payments 
accounting  procedures  are  not  in  sufficient 
detail  to  permit  it  to  isolate  all  of  these  pur- 
chases. Using  information  provided  by  our 
Allies  through  the  NATO  Economic  Director- 
ate, the  Commerce  Department  is  making 
an  effort  to  identify  as  many  of  these  trans- 
actions as  possible  and  to  include  them  in  its 
calculation  of  the  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

An  interagency  committee  within  the 
Executive  Branch  has  been  working  to  iden- 
tify other  transactions  which  serve  to  offset 
this  balance  of  payments  deficit.  Of  major 
importance  is  the  FY  74-75  US/FRG  Offset 
Agreement,  which  was  described  in  some  de- 
tail in  the  May  1974  report.  We  have  since 
been  working  in  cooperation  with  our  Allies 
to  identify  additional  categories  of  offsets. 
These  will  include  Allied  purchases  of  U.S. 
military-related  equipment  which  cannot  be 
extracted  from  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
accounting  system.  I  will  provide  details  on 
these  offset  categories  in  my  May  1975  re- 
port to  the  Congress. 

Once  our  analysis  has  been  completed  and 
the  FY  74  military  balance  of  payments 
deficit  has  been  established,  I  am  confident 
that  this  deficit  will  be  offset  by  the  items 
we  have  identified  and  that  the  requirements 
of  Section  812  will  be  met. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  February  20,  1975. 
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U.S.  Outlines  Issues  Before  Resumed  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 


Statement  by  Joseph  Martin,  Jr. 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament'' 


The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
directed  me  to  convey  to  the  CCD  the  follow- 
ing message,  which  I  request  be  made  a 
conference  document: 

As  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment begins  its  1975  deliberations,  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  best  wishes  and  express  my  fervent  hope 
that  its  work  this  year  will  add  new  achievements  to 
the  Committee's  substantial  record. 

The  accomplishments  of  previous  sessions  have 
earned  the  respect  of  nations  throughout  the  world. 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  has 
entrusted  to  the  Committee  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  complex  problems  of  our  time.  The 
dedication  and  seriousness  of  purpose  that  have 
characterized  the  work  of  the  CCD  have  made  it  a 
most  effective  multilateral  forum  for  dealing  with 
arms  control  and  disarmament  questions. 

The  Committee's  work  resumes  this  year  at  a 
significant  moment.  One  of  its  accomplishments,  the 
Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Development, 
Production,  and  Stockpiling  of  Bacteriological  (Bio- 
logical) and  Toxin  Weapons  and  on  Their  Destruc- 
tion, is  about  to  enter  into  force.  The  Convention 
is  a  positive  measure  of  the  progress  that  can  be 
made  through  responsible  and  constructive  interna- 
tional negotiation. 

A  great  many  tasks — some  continuing,  some  new 
— face  the  CCD.  Few  have  simple  solutions.  No  one 
can  guarantee  that  agreed  solutions  can  be  achieved 
for  every  issue.  For  its  part,  the  United  States  will 
do  all  in  its  power  to  promote  agreement  wherever 
and  whenever  possible. 

I  am  confident  that  this  Committee,  through  the 
constructive  dialogue  that  is  its  hallmark,  will  con- 


1  Made  before  the  opening  session  of  the  resumed 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
(CCD)   at  Geneva  on  Mar.  4. 


tinue  to  make  its  valuable  contribution  to  the  pro- 
motion of  peace  and  security  through  effective  arms- 
control  measures. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

We  are  resuming  our  work  at  a  time  when 
disarmament  efforts  are  receiving  increasing 
attention  in  the  search  for  a  more  stable 
and  secure  world.  Convincing  evidence  of 
the  growing  interest  in  arms  control  solu- 
tions to  national  and  international  security 
problems  can  be  found  in  the  extensive  treat- 
ment of  disarmament  questions  at  the  29th 
U.N.  General  Assembly.  It  is  also  reflected  in 
the  unprecedented  number  of  international 
meetings  which  are  currently  dealing  with 
the  subject. 

Here  in  Geneva,  Soviet  and  American  ne- 
gotiators are  working  out  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  a  second-stage  SALT  [Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks]  agreement,  the 
broad  outlines  of  which  were  agreed  at  the 
Vladivostok  summit.  In  Moscow,  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  engaged  in  discussions  aimed  at 
reaching  the  agreement  governing  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions  that  is  called  for  in  article 
III  of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty.  In 
Washington,  representatives  of  the  two  coun- 
tries have  been  considering  the  question 
of  effective  measures  of  restraint  on  environ- 
mental modification  techniques.  In  Vienna, 
members  of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  are 
continuing  their  efforts  to  reach  agreement 
on   mutual    and   balanced    force   reductions 
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in  Central  Europe.  In  addition,  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  is  the  focal 
point  for  international  examination  of  safe- 
guards on  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology and  of  various  aspects  of  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions.  Finally,  two  months  from 
now  the  conference  to  review  the  operation  of 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  will 
begin  in  Geneva. 

The  CCD  occupies  a  unique  and  impor- 
tant position  in  this  overall  effort.  In  1975 
our  newly  enlarged  Committee  can  expect 
a  heavier  workload  than  it  has  had  in  several 
years.  The  29th  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  addition  to  urging  the 
CCD  to  continue  its  work  on  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  and  chemical  weapons  limita- 
tions, called  on  the  Committee  to  examine 
questions  that  have  so  far  received  rela- 
tively little  attention  in  this  forum ;  namely, 
environmental  modification  for  military  pur- 
poses, nuclear-free  zones,  and  the  arms  con- 
trol implications  of  peaceful  nuclear  explo- 
sions (PNE's).  My  delegation  welcomes 
these  new  responsibilities  and  is  confident 
that  the  CCD  can  make  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion in  each  of  these  fields. 

Among  the  large  number  of  items  on  the 
international  disarmament  agenda,  the  most 
pressing,  in  our  view,  concern  nonprolifera- 
tion and  related  nuclear  issues.  My  govern- 
ment was  gratified  that  at  the  29th  U.N. 
General  Assembly  many  nations  recognized 
that  there  is  serious  cause  for  concern  in 
the  prospect  of  the  further  spread  of  inde- 
pendent nuclear  explosive  capabilities.  The 
United  States  feels  that  the  wide  support 
given  to  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  and  the 
many  calls  for  broader  adherence  to  that 
treaty  were  constructive  developments. 

At  the  same  time,  a  large  number  of  dele- 
gations recognized  that  the  prevention  of  the 
further  spread  of  nuclear-weapons  capabili- 
ties cannot  be  taken  for  granted  and  that 
a  broad  and  determined  international  effort 
is  needed  to  strengthen  the  nonproliferation 
regime. 

My  government  is  urgently  considering 
what  courses  of  action  would  contribute 
most  effectively  to   achieving  a   more   uni- 


versal, reliable  system  of  safeguards  against 
diversion  of  nuclear  materials  and  technol- 
ogy to  military  purposes.  It  is  also  consider- 
ing what  would  be  the  most  promising  steps 
to  increase  the  political  and  economic  incen- 
tives which  could  lead  a  country  to  forgo 
the  nuclear  explosive  option.  My  government 
looks  to  the  NPT  Review  Conference  to 
assess  how  well  the  treaty  has  functioned 
in  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence,  to 
consider  how  the  treaty  can  be  more  effec- 
tively implemented,  and  to  provide  an  im- 
petus for  the  broadly  based  effort  that  will 
be  essential  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  proliferation 
of  nuclear  powers. 

U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Steps  To  Curb  Nuclear  Arms  Race 

The  Review  Conference  will  be  concerned 
not  only  with  the  operation  of  those  provi- 
sions of  the  NPT  that  deal  directly  with 
the  spread  of  nuclear-weapons  capabilities 
but  also  with  the  implementation  of  those 
provisions  that  were  designed  to  halt  and 
reverse  the  nuclear  arms  race,  notably  article 
VI.  In  this  connection  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that,  since  the  CCD  last  met,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  taken  an- 
other major  step  to  curb  their  competition 
in  nuclear  arms.  At  Vladivostok  President 
Ford  and  General  Secretary  Brezhnev  set 
firm  and  equal  numerical  limits  on  the  stra- 
tegic forces  of  both  sides.  Specifically,  they 
agreed  to  put  a  ceiling  of  2,400  on  the  total 
number  of  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles, 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles,  and 
heavy  bombers  for  each  country.  They  also 
agreed  on  a  maximum  number  of  1,320 
launchers  for  missiles  that  could  be  armed 
with  multiple  independently  targeted  reentry 
vehicles  (MIRV's).  With  the  agreement  to 
place  all  these  strategic  delivery  vehicles 
under  the  ceiling  and  to  set  an  additional 
limit  on  MIRV's,  this  general  framework  for 
a  new  SALT  accord  goes  well  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  interim  agreement  concluded 
in  1972. 

Because  of  this  breakthrough  at  Vladivo- 
stok, for  the  first  time  in  the  nuclear  age  each 
side's  strategic  calculations  and  force  plan- 
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ning  will  not  be  motivated  by  fear  and 
uncertainty  about  a  possible  open-ended  stra- 
tegic buildup  by  the  other  side.  Instead, 
they  can  be  based  with  confidence  on  firm, 
established  parameters.  This  can  be  ex- 
pected to  make  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the   stability  of  the   strategic   relationship. 

Of  perhaps  greater  long-range  importance, 
the  ceilings  worked  out  by  the  leaders  of  the 
two  countries  will  provide  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  negotiating  future  arms  reductions. 
While  many  details  remain  to  be  settled 
before  this  general  framework  can  be  trans- 
formed into  a  new  agreement,  the  United 
States  is  confident  that  such  an  agreement 
can  be  concluded  this  year  and  that  further 
negotiations  on  reducing  the  force  ceilings 
can  follow  soon  thereafter. 

My  government  is  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance attached  internationally  to  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  as  a  means  of  curbing  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  The  United  States  re- 
mains firmly  committed  to  seeking  an  ade- 
quately verified  comprehensive  test  ban.  The 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty,  negotiated  in 
Moscow  last  summer,  is  not  only  a  step 
toward  that  objective  but  will  be  in  itself 
a  significant  constraint  on  the  nuclear  arms 
competition  between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R. 

Question   of  Peaceful   Nuclear  Explosions 

The  question  of  peaceful  nuclear  explo- 
sions has  recently  become  a  major  topic  in 
international  disarmament  discussions.  We 
must  start  from  the  facts  that  a  number 
of  uncertainties  about  the  feasibility  and 
practicability  of  PNE's  have  yet  to  be  re- 
solved and  that  the  use  of  PNE's  is  a  highly 
complicated  matter  both  politically  and  legal- 
ly. Recognizing  these  facts,  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion at  the  recent  General  Assembly  called 
for  thorough  international  consideration  of 
the  PNE  question.  We  accordingly  supported 
the  Assembly's  request  in  resolution  3261D 
that  the  CCD  consider  the  arms  control  im- 
plications of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions. 

Those  implications  have  two  aspects:  im- 
plications for  the  development  and  testing 
of  nuclear  weapons  by  nuclear-weapon  states 


and  implications  for  the  spread  of  nuclear- 
weapons  capabilities  among  non-nuclear- 
weapon  states. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  cate- 
gories, it  is  clearly  important  to  insure  that 
nuclear  explosions  carried  out  ostensibly  for 
peaceful  purposes  are  not  used  to  gain 
weapons-related  information  in  circumven- 
tion of  agreed  limitations  on  weapons  test- 
ing. This  is  the  central  task  of  the  bilateral 
negotiations  now  underway  in  Moscow, 
where  the  two  sides  are  discussing  criteria 
to  insure  that  PNE's  are  consistent  with  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty.  An  analogous 
question  arises  with  respect  to  any  form  of 
international  test  ban  agreement.  Indeed, 
this  question  would  be  particularly  crucial 
with  a  comprehensive  test  ban,  since  in  the 
absence  of  any  authorized  weapons  testing, 
there  would  be  a  greater  incentive  to  seek 
weapons  information  in  the  course  of  a  PNE 
program. 

With  respect  to  PNE  implications  for  the 
spread  of  nuclear-weapons  capabilities,  my 
government's  firm  conviction  remains  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  a  non-nuclear- 
weapon  state  to  develop  a  nuclear  explosive 
device  for  peaceful  purposes  without  in  the 
process  acquiring  a  device  that  could  be  used 
as  a  nuclear  weapon.  It  has  been  argued 
that  the  critical  factor  is  not  the  capability 
to  produce  nuclear  devices  but  the  intention 
of  the  country  producing  the  device.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  the  issue.  The  critical  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  we  can  accept  the  stated 
intentions  of  any  country,  but  whether  a 
world  in  which  many  states  have  the  capa- 
bility to  carry  out  nuclear  explosions — and 
in  which  all  therefore  fear  the  nuclear- 
weapons  capability  of  others — would  not  be 
vastly  less  secure  than  a  world  that  has 
successfully  contained  the  spread  of  nuclear 
explosive  technology. 

Study  of  Nuclear-Free  Zones 

A  notable  development  at  the  last  General 
Assembly  was  the  heightened  interest  in 
nuclear-free  zones.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
dealing  with  nuclear-free-zone  proposals  for 
South   Asia,   the   Middle   East,   and   Africa 
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and  with  the  Latin  American  Nuclear-Free- 
Zone  Treaty.  Reflecting  this  renewed  in- 
terest, and  motivated  in  part  by  the  diversity 
of  the  regional  initiatives  and  the  complexity 
of  some  of  the  issues  involved,  the  General 
Assembly  requested  that  an  ad  hoc  group  of 
governmental  experts,  under  CCD  auspices, 
undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
question  of  nuclear-free  zones  in  all  its 
aspects. 

My  delegation  welcomes  this  step  and 
hopes  it  will  contribute  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  wide  range  of  issues  relat- 
ing to  nuclear-free  zones.  Given  the  differ- 
ences that  exist  from  region  to  region,  we 
think  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  the 
experts  to  reach  agreement  on  requirements 
for  nuclear-free-zone  arrangements  that 
could  be  applied  universally.  One  useful 
purpose  of  the  study  might  be  to  identify 
issues  where  standardized  provisions  could 
be  feasible,  and  others  where  they  would  not. 

Unlike  earlier  studies  undertaken  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Secretary  General,  the 
study  of  nuclear-free  zones  will  involve  is- 
sues that  are  by  nature  primarily  political 
rather  than  technical.  This  is  the  first  such 
study  to  be  carried  out  under  the  auspices 
of  the  CCD,  and  it  was  entrusted  to  this  body 
with  the  understanding  that  a  number  of 
states  not  represented  in  the  Committee 
would  participate.  My  delegation  has  devel- 
oped a  number  of  ideas  on  the  organization 
of  this  project  which  we  will  be  discussing 
with  members  of  the  Committee  in  the  next 
few  days. 

Restraints  on  Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons 

Turning  to  the  area  of  restraints  on  chem- 
ical and  biological  weapons,  I  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  report  two  important  actions 
recently  taken  by  the  U.S.  Government.  On 
January  22  President  Ford  signed  the  U.S. 
instrument  of  ratification  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925.  I  should  point  out  that, 
although  not  party  to  the  protocol  in  the 
past,  my  government  has  always  observed  its 
principles  and  objectives. 

The  President  also  signed  on  January  22 
the  U.S.   instrument  of   ratification   of  the 


Biological  Weapons  Convention,  a  product 
of  the  expert  and  painstaking  efforts  of  this 
Committee.  As  members  of  the  CCD  are 
aware,  this  convention  is  the  first  agreement 
since  World  War  II  to  provide  for  the  actual 
elimination  of  an  entire  class  of  weapons; 
namely,  biological  agents  and  toxins.  With 
ratification  procedures  already  completed  by 
the  three  depositary  governments  and  by 
many  more  than  the  required  19  additional 
governments,  we  expect  the  convention  to 
enter  into  force  in  the  very  near  future.  It 
is  our  hope  that  this  will  prompt  many  other 
governments  to  adhere  to  the  convention. 

As  members  of  the  Committee  are  aware, 
article  II  of  the  Biological  Weapons  Conven- 
tion requires  parties  to  destroy  or  to  divert 
to  peaceful  purposes,  as  soon  as  possible  but 
not  later  than  nine  months  after  entry  into 
force,  all  agents,  equipment,  and  means  of 
delivery  prohibited  in  article  I.  In  this  con- 
nection I  would  like  to  state  that  the  entire 
U.S.  stockpile  of  biological  and  toxin  agents 
and  weapons  has  already  been  destroyed  and 
our  former  biological  warfare  facilities  have 
been  converted  to  peaceful  uses.  My  delega- 
tion, and  I  am  sure  other  members  of  the 
Committee,  would  welcome  similar  confirma- 
tions of  implementation  of  article  II  from 
parties  to  the  convention. 

The  ratification  of  the  Geneva  Protocol 
and  the  ratification  and  entry  into  force  of 
the  Biological  Weapons  Convention  are 
viewed  by  my  government  as  significant 
steps  toward  our  common  objective  of  the 
effective  prohibition  of  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons. 

My  delegation  is  prepared  at  the  current 
session  to  participate  in  the  active  examina- 
tion of  possibilities  for  further  effective  re- 
straints on  chemical  weapons.  An  important 
element  in  this  examination  should  continue 
to  be  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  verification 
question  in  relation  to  the  possible  scope  of 
any  prohibition. 

The  U.S.  interest  in  overcoming  the  dan- 
gers of  the  use  of  environmental  modification 
techniques  for  military  purposes  was  re- 
flected in  the  U.S.-Soviet  summit  joint  state- 
ment of  July  3,  1974,  in  which  both  countries 
advocated  the  most  effective  measures  pos- 
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sible  to  accomplish  that  objective.  At  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  last  fall  my  govern- 
ment indicated  that  it  would  be  ready  at 
the  CCD  to  consider  this  subject  further. 
We  pointed  out  that  little  is  known  about 
the  scientific  and  technological  aspects  of  en- 
vironmental modification  and  that  many  of 
the  applications  posed  for  discussion  are  at 
present  only  hypothetical.  At  the  same  time 
we  stressed  that  we  were  prepared  to  partici- 
pate actively  and  positively  in  further  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter.  We  would  expect  to 
contribute  to  the  Committee's  deliberations 
in  that  spirit. 

In  my  statement  today  I  have  discussed 
a  number  of  new  responsibilities  to  be  as- 
sumed by  the  Committee.  There  is  another 
issue  I  think  should  be  added  to  the  list:  the 
question  of  restraints  on  conventional  arms. 
This  Committee  has  always  given  the  highest 
priority  to  the  control  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  While  my  delegation  regards 
this  as  entirely  appropriate,  we  see  no  reason 
why  possible  controls  on  conventional  weap- 
ons, which  account  for  the  largest  share  of 
world  military  expenditures,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered concurrently.  I  plan  to  return  to 
this  subject  in  a  later  intervention. 
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lanta. 
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Press  release  172  dated  March  26 

I  would  like  to  begin  with  a  brief  state- 
ment concerning  the  suspension  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  peace  talks. 

The  step-by-step  approach  pursued  by  the 
United  States  attempted  to  separate  the 
Middle  East  problem  into  individual  and 
therefore  manageable  segments.  Now  that 
approach  has  suffered  a  setback,  and  the  Mid- 
dle East  issues  have  to  be  dealt  with  com- 
prehensively, under  more  difficult  circum- 
stances. 

A  moment  of  potentially  great  danger  is 
not  the  time  to  assess  blame  between  the  par- 
ties or  to  indulge  in  recrimination.  We  need  a 
calm  appraisal  of  the  situation  and  the  U.S. 
policy  best  suited  to  the  new  conditions.  Let 
me  sum  up  the  U.S.  position : 

— With  the  end  of  the  step-by-step  ap- 
proach, the  United  States  faces  a  period  of 
more  complicated  international  diplomacy. 
Consequently,  a  reassessment  of  policy  is 
essential.  This  reassessment  has  been  ordered 
by  the  President. 

— The  dangers  which  produced  the  need 
for  progress  toward  peace  are  still  with  us. 
The  United  States  therefore  is  determined  to 
continue  the  search  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  is  prepared  to  go  to  Geneva  and  will 
be  in  touch  with  the  cochairman  of  the  con- 
ference, the  U.S.S.R.,  in  the  near  future. 

— The  United  States  is  prepared  to  con- 
sider any  other  approach  acceptable  to  the 
parties. 

— The  United  States  remains  fully  com- 
mitted to  the  survival  of  Israel. 

— The  search  for  peace  can  be  nurtured 
only  in  an  atmosphere  of  calm.  The  parties 
involved   in   the   Middle   East   conflict   thus 
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have  a  responsibility  to  moderate  words  and 
deeds  and  to  refrain  from  threatening  acts. 
— All  outside  powers  have  a  responsibility 
to  exercise  restraint  and  to  follow  a  course 
of  moderation. 

We  face  a  difficult  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  and  throughout  the  world.  The  times 
demand  a  renewed  sense  of  national  purpose. 

We  must  understand  that  peace  is  indi- 
visible. The  United  States  cannot  pursue  a 
policy  of  selective  reliability.  We  cannot 
abandon  friends  in  one  part  of  the  world 
without  jeopardizing  the  security  of  friends 
everywhere. 

We  cannot  master  our  future  except  as  a 
united  people.  Our  energies  should  be  di- 
rected, not  at  recriminations  about  the  past, 
but  toward  a  vigorous  and  constructive 
search  for  a  lasting  peace.  And  to  this,  the 
Administration  is  dedicated. 

Now  I'll  take  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  with  respect  to  Ameri- 
can policy  and  what  you  have  just  said  re- 
garding selective  reliability — in  1965  the 
United  States  equated  the  defense  of  South 
Viet-Nam  with  the  commitment  to  NATO; 
now  it  appears  to  be  equating  the  additional 
aid  to  South  Viet-Nam  with  regard  to  the 
Middle  East  and  so  forth. 

Do  you  feel  that  during  the  past  five  years, 
the  policy  and  the  techniques  of  diplomacy 
which  we  have  pursued  have  been  wrong? 
Have  the  conditions  been  wrong?  Or  what 
has  happened? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  I  understand  it, 
you  are  asking  two  separate  questions.  One 
is  the  policy,  the  relationship  between  Indo- 
china and  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and  the 
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second  is  whether  the  policies  pursued  in  the 
last  five  years  have  been  wrong. 
First,  let  me  talk — 

Q.  I  didn't  mean  "policies" ;  I  meant  "strat- 
egies." 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  that's  a  dis- 
tinction without  much  difference. 

Q.  In  what  way? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  if  the  strategy 
is  wrong — I  don't  see  how  you  can  have  the 
right  strategy  and  the  wrong  policy — or  the 
wrong  strategy  and  the  right  policy. 

So  let  me  answer  your  question. 

With  respect  to  Indochina,  we  are  not 
equating  the  intrinsic  importance  of  each 
part  of  the  world,  and  we  are  not  saying  that 
every  part  of  the  world  is  strategically  as 
important  to  the  United  States  as  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  The  problem  we  face  in 
Indochina  today  is  an  elementary  question 
of  what  kind  of  a  people  we  are. 

For  15  years,  we  have  been  involved  in 
encouraging  the  people  of  Viet-Nam  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  what  we  conceived 
as  external  danger. 

In  1973,  we  negotiated  a  settlement  in 
which  we  withdrew  our  forces  and,  in  re- 
turn, achieved  the  release  of  our  prisoners. 
This  settlement,  it  is  well  to  recall  now,  was 
— while  we  were  negotiating  it — generally 
criticized  for  our  holding  out  for  stronger 
terms. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  now  that  we 
have  withdrawn  our  forces  and  have  ob- 
tained the  release  of  our  prisoners,  there 
was  never  any  question  that  the  United 
States  would  continue  to  give  economic  and 
military  aid  to  Viet-Nam.  And  what  we  face 
now  is  whether  the  United  States — not  just 
"will  withdraw  its  forces,"  which  we 
achieved — and  not  just  "will  stop  the,  or  end 
the,  loss  of  American  lives" — but  whether  it 
will  deliberately  destroy  an  ally  by  with- 
holding aid  from  it  in  its  moment  of  ex- 
tremity. 

This  is  a  fundamental  question  of  how 
we  are  viewed  by  all  other  people,  and  it 
has    nothing   to    do    with    the    question    of 


whether  we  should  ever  have  gotten  involved 
there  in  the  first  place. 

Now,  with  respect  to  whether  the  basic 
policies  have  been  correct  in  the  last  five 
years,  that,  of  course,  is  a  rather  sweeping 
question  which  would  require  an  answer  that 
could  easily  occupy  the  better  part  of  this 
press  conference. 

With  respect  to  Indochina,  I  would  urge 
people  to  look  at  the  newspapers  and  the 
public  debate  during  the  period  that  these 
agreements  were  being  negotiated  to  see  what 
the  imperatives  were  on  the  Administration 
in  negotiating  these  settlements. 

And  the  general  conviction  was  that  the 
United  States  had  done  enough  in  expend- 
ing American  lives  and  that  the  people  of 
Viet-Nam  should  have  an  opportunity  to  de- 
fend themselves  without  American  support. 
There  was  never  any  proposition  that  the 
United  States  should  withdraw  and  cut  off 
aid. 

And  these  agreements  were  negotiated  on 
the  assumption  that  there  would  be — that 
the  United  States  would  continue  economic 
and  military  aid  to  South  Viet-Nam  and  also 
that  there  would  be  some  possibility  of  en- 
forcing the  agreements. 

And  this  is  the  basic  problem  with  the 
policy  in  Viet-Nam. 

With  respect  to  other  policies,  I  would 
rather  answer  specific  questions. 

Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  I  may  follow  up  on 
that  question,  it  appears  that  the  Congress, 
at  least,  has  felt  that  the  Nixon  doctrine 
has  outlived  itself  and  that  now  supplies 
will  not  be  provided  as  have  been  committed 
by  the  United  States  in  the  past.  Do  you 
plan  to  reassess  the  alternatives  as  a  result 
of  the  demise  of  the  Nixon  doctrine,  partic- 
ularly in  reference  to  Viet-Nam,  Cambodia, 
and  Thailand? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  to  face  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  countries  in  the 
world  which  have  no  conceivable  oppor- 
tunity to  defend  themselves  without  Amer- 
ican economic  or  military  assistance.  And 
therefore,  if  it  becomes  our  national  policy 
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that  countries  must  at  some  point  be  able 
to  rely  entirely  on  their  resources,  we  will 
have  brought  about  a  massive  change  in  the 
international  environment  that  in  time  will 
fundamentally  threaten  the  security  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  the  security  of 
many  of  our  friends. 

The  so-called  Nixon  doctrine  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  United  States 
would  help  those  countries  that  were  pre- 
pared to  help  themselves.  If  this  is  no 
longer  true,  then  we  are  likely  to  find  a 
massive  shift  in  the  foreign  policies  of  many 
countries  and  a  fundamental  threat  over  a 
period  of  time  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  serious  did  you 
find  in  your  Middle  East  negotiations  the 
concern  on  the  Arab — on  the  Egyptian — and 
the  Israeli  sides,  the  problems  you  are  fac- 
ing in  getting  aid  for  Indochina?  Was  this 
a  factor  in  the  breakdown  of  the  talks? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  cannot  assign  any 
particular  cause  for  the  breakdown  of  the 
talks.  There  is  no  question  that  events  in 
Portugal,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Indochina 
had  an  effect  on  the  conduct  of  the  negotia- 
tions. On  the  part  of  our  friends,  it  raised 
the  question  of  the  durability  of  our  assur- 
ances. And  since  one  of  our  problems  was 
to  substitute  American  assurances  for  some 
physical  terrain  features,  this  was  a  factor. 
On  the  part  of  those  who  were  threaten- 
ing our  friends,  there  was  the  feeling  that 
perhaps  concessions  were  less  necessary  be- 
cause the  drift  of  events  was  in  any  case 
favorable. 

Nevertheless  I  think  that  the  major  reason 
for  the  breakdown  of  the  negotiations  was 
intrinsic  to  the  negotiations  themselves.  But 
the  surrounding  circumstances  were  certain- 
ly not  favorable. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  pursue  the  question 
of  the  interrelationship  of  Indochina  and 
other  portions  of  the  world,  where  does  the 
Administration  go  from  here?  It  is  clearly 
at  loggerheads  with  the  Congress  on  this 
fundamental  question.    The  U.S.  policy,  ac- 


cording to  the  Administration  apparently  is 
immobilized  diplomatically  on  Indochina.  Is 
there  any  tvay  over  this  barrier  except  a 
constant  head-on  clash  with  Congress? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  agree  that 
U.S.  policy  is  immobilized  over  Indochina. 
There  is  a  philosophical  disagreement  which 
I  have  attempted  to  explain  earlier. 

I  have  believed  ever  since  I  came  to  Wash- 
ington that  it  is  overwhelmingly  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  put  the  debate  on  Indo- 
china behind  us. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  to  the 
Congress  a  three-year  program  for  phasing 
out  American  military  aid  to  Viet-Nam, 
which  would,  if  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration can  agree,  remove  this  issue 
from  the  yearly  congressional-executive 
battles. 

I  believe,  as  I  pointed  out,  that  we  face 
a  grave  situation.  The  Administration  can- 
not give  up  its  convictions  simply  for  the 
sake  of  a  technical  compromise.  But  we  be- 
lieve that  this  three-year  program,  if  the 
levels  are  adequate,  might  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  the  debate  behind  us. 

Reassessment  of  Middle   East  Policy 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  the  reassessment  of 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  whole  Middle  East 
primarily  aimed  at  prompting  Israel  to 
adopt  a  more  relaxed  or  less  intransigent 
negotiating  posture  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  At  this  moment, 
there  are  no  negotiations  going  on,  and 
therefore  we  would  have  no  concrete  pro- 
posals to  make  to  Israel,  even  if  Israel  asked 
us  what  negotiating  posture  it  should  adopt. 

The  assessment  of  our  policy  that  is  now 
going  on  is  made  necessary  by  the  new 
circumstances.  Our  policy  had  been  de- 
signed, as  I  pointed  out  in  this  statement, 
to  segment  the  issues  into  individual  ele- 
ments, to  negotiate  each  element  separately, 
and  therefore  to  permit  each  party  to  adjust 
itself  domestically  and  internationally  to  a 
process  of  a  gradual  approach  toward  peace. 

Now  that  this  approach  has  to  be  aban- 
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doned,  we  face  an  entirely  new  situation 
in  which,  in  all  probability,  all  problems  will 
have  to  be  negotiated  simultaneously,  and  in 
which,  instead  of  a  forum  in  which  Israel 
deals  with  one  Arab  country  through  the 
mediation  of  the  United  States,  the  strong 
probability  is  that  Israel  will  have  to  deal 
with  all  Arab  countries  in  a  multilateral 
forum. 

The  assessment  of  our  policy  is  not  di- 
rected against  Israel.  It  is  not  designed  to 
induce  Israel  to  alter  any  particular  policy. 
It  is  designed  to  develop  a  position  that 
the  United  States  can  take  in  order  to  pre- 
vent an  increasing  radicalization  in  the  area 
and  an  increasing  tension  and,  above  all,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  war  in  which  inevitably 
the  United  States  would  be  involved  at  least 
indirectly,  given  the  international  circum- 
stances. 

Q.  A  very  quick  followup.  You  and  your 
spokesmen  have  denied  that  this  reassess- 
ment contemplates  a  cutoff,  but  I  don't  think 
anybody  has  denied  that  it  might  contem- 
plate a  reduction.   Can  you  respond  to  that? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  is  no  level  of 
aid  right  now  that  has  been  set  for  next 
year's — for  the  next  year.  And  therefore 
the  question  of  a  reduction  is  an  entirely 
academic  one. 

We  have  before  us  an  Israeli  request  of 
rather  large  size  which  at  this  moment  is 
being  staffed  on  the  entirely  technical  level 
and  has  been  staffed  on  the  entirely  technical 
level  for  weeks.  It  has  not  yet  reached  either 
my  desk  or  the  President's  desk. 

We  will  make  our  decisions  on  aid  to 
Israel  on  the  basis  of  our  national  objectives 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  statement  that  I 
made  here,  that  we  remain  committed  to  the 
survival  of  Israel. 

Of  course  whatever  conclusions  we  come 
to  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress,  and 
the  Congress  can  make  its  independent 
judgment. 

We  are  not  approaching  the  reassessment 
with  an  attitude  of  cutting  aid.  And  we 
are  approaching  it  with  the  attitude  of  look- 


ing at  the  overall  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  to  determine  what  the  best  course 
might  be. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  now  that  you  have  writ- 
ten an  obituary  on  step-by-step  negotiating, 
does  that  mean  that  you  are  writing  off  the 
possibility  of  unilateral  American  action  in 
the  Middle  East?  Are  you  now  going  to  be 
walking  step-by-step  with  the  Soviet  Union? 
What  will  be  your  approach? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Our  approach  will 
be  whatever  is  most  likely  to  lessen  the 
dangers  of  war  and  to  produce  steps  toward 
peace. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  our  statement,  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  go  to  Geneva. 
The  United  States  is  prepared  also  to  go 
along  with  any  other  approach  that  the 
parties  may  request  of  it.  So,  we  are  not 
insistent  on  any  particular  approach.  We 
will  follow  whatever  approach  is  most  likely 
to  be  effective  and  is  requested  by  the  par- 
ties. The  obvious  forum  that  is  now  open 
is  Geneva,  but  we  are  prepared  to  look  at 
other  approaches. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  follow  that  up,  could 
you  say  when  you  go  to  Geneva,  would  it 
not  be  likely  that  the  talks  woidd  themselves 
become  segmented  into  the  various  prob- 
lems and  that  woidd  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  United  States  or  other  parties  to 
play  a  role  in  each  individual  problem — 
Israel-Egypt,  Israel-Syria,  Israel- J  or  dan? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  If  that  is  the  turn 
that  the  negotiations  take,  the  United  States 
will  be  prepared  to  participate  in  it.  The 
United  States  has  no  fixed  idea  on  which 
course  to  pursue. 

At  this  moment,  we  have  to  consult  with 
the  other  parties,  and  we  of  course  also  have 
to  consult  now  with  the  cochairman  of  the 
Geneva  Conference. 

The  United  States  will  do  what  is  most 
likely  to  reduce  the  danger  of  war  and  to 
promote  peace,  and  if  it  should  turn  out  that 
separate  negotiations  develop  at  Geneva,  the 
United  States  will  certainly  support  them. 
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Reliability  of  U.S.   Commitments 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  seems  that — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Go  ahead,  and  then 
you. 

Q.  You  adverted  to  difficulties  in  Portugal, 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Indochina.  One  could  add 
the  dismemberment  of  Ethiopia  by  an  Arab 
coalition,  the  sellout  of  the  Kurds,  and  so  on. 
To  what  extent  do  you  consider  that  this — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  An  objective  ques- 
tion. What  do  you  want  me  to  say — "yes"? 
[Laughter.] 

Q.  Would  this  reflect  what  Dr.  Schlesinger 
[Secretary  of  Defense  James  R.  Schlesinger] 
has  described  as  a  worldwide  perception  of 
American  impotence? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  pointed  out 
at  many  press  conferences  over  the  years  that 
the  central  authority  of  a  major  country 
cannot  be  under  persistent  attack  without 
ultimately  paying  a  price  in  foreign  policy. 

We  have  gone  through  the  experience  of 
Viet-Nam,  through  the  anguish  of  Watergate. 
And  I  think  the  cumulative  effect  of  nearly  a 
decade  of  domestic  upheaval  is  beginning 
to  pay — to  take  its  toll. 

Foreign  governments,  when  they  deal  with 
the  United  States,  make  a  bet  in  their  deal- 
ings on  the  constancy  of  American  policy 
and  on  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
carry  through  on  whatever  it  is  we  promise, 
or  fail  to  promise,  or  threaten.  And  this  is 
one  of  the  big  problems  in  foreign  policy  to- 
day. It  is  not  a  problem  of  the  Congress  at 
this  particular  moment,  because  the  executive 
also  shares  a  responsibility  for  it  over  a 
period  of  a  decade. 

At  this  moment,  it  is  senseless  to  try  to 
assess  the  blame.  At  this  moment,  the  great 
need  is  to  pull  together  and  to  see  whether 
we  can  restore  a  sense  of  national  purpose. 
And  as  far  as  the  Administration  is  con- 
cerned, we  will  do  our  utmost  to  do  this  in 
a  cooperative  spirit. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  seems  to  me  that  part 
of  the  national  debate  over  Viet-Nam  has 


come  about  because  of  what  might  be  called 
the  light-at-the-end-of -the-tunnel  syndrome. 
And  now  you  are  suggesting  that  possibly 
with  three  more  years  of  aid  the  Indochina 
question  coidd  be  more  satisfactorily  resolved. 
Isn't  this  just  another  way  of  buying  yet 
another  slice  of  time? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  Mr.  Koppel 
[Ted  Koppel,  ABC  News],  my  own  personal 
conviction,  about  which  I  have  left  no  ques- 
tion, is  that  the  right  way  to  do  it  is  to  vote 
annually  what  is  necessary.  There  are  some 
problems  in  the  world  that  simply  have  no 
terminal  date.  And  in  Indochina,  as  long  as 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  determined  to 
attack,  it  is  not  responsible  to  say  that  there 
is  an  absolute  date  in  which  an  end  can  be 
achieved. 

On  the  other  hand — given  the  very  strong 
feelings  in  the  Congress,  given  the  cataclys- 
mic, or  the  very  dangerous,  impact  on  the 
U.S.  position  in  the  world,  of  destroying  a 
country  where  we  have  lost  50,000  men, 
where  we  have  fought  for  10  years,  and 
which  we,  as  a  country,  projected  into  this 
conflict — we  are  prepared  to  go  to  a  three- 
year  program  in  which,  with  adequate  aid, 
we  believe  that  there  is  at  least  a  chance 
that  then,  with  the  development  of  oil  re- 
sources and  other  factors,  that  this  country 
could  be  put  on  a  more  self-sustaining  basis. 

It  is  our  offer,  in  order  to  take  Viet-Nam 
out  of  the  national  debate  for  this  period  and 
in  order  to  avoid  what  we  think  would  be  a 
very  grievous  blow  to  the  United  States. 

Visit  to   Latin   America 

Q.  Sir,  in  another  part  of  the  world,  this 
is  a  question  about  your  projected  trip  to 
Latin  America.  Is  it  still  on,  and  what  is  the 
main  purpose  of  the  trip?  And  whom  do  you 
expect  to  see  there? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  have  planned 
a  trip  to  Latin  America  for  the  last  six 
months.  And  as  I  pointed  out  in  the  speech 
in  Houston  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  United 
States  attaches  great  importance  to  its  re- 
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lationships  with  Latin  America,  with  which 
we  have  had  the  longest  uninterrupted  tra- 
dition of  foreign  policy  in  our  history,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  world  which  is  in  a  position 
somewhere  between  the  less  developed  na- 
tions and  the  advanced  nations,  and  with 
which  we  share  many  cultural  and  political 
traditions.  And  therefore  we  believe  that 
Western  Hemisphere  policy  is  a  central  part 
of  our  overall  policy  and  a  test  of  our  re- 
lationship to  many  of  the  less  developed 
countries. 

Now,  I  am  planning  to  go  to — I  will 
definitely  go  to  Latin  America  before  the 
meeting  of  the  OAS  here  in  May.  So  I  will 
definitely  go  in  April.  Given  the  various 
pressures  that  exist  right  now  in  Washington, 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  announce  the  exact 
date.  But  we  will  determine  that  within  the 
next  few  days.  But  it  is  definite  that  I  will 
go  in  April.  I  am  planning  to  visit  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Peru,  Chile,  and  Venezuela.  And 
I  plan  to  visit  other  Latin  American  countries 
later  this  year. 

Reducing  the  Danger  of  War  in  Middle  East 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  the  Geneva  Peace 
Conference  ends  in  a  stalemate,  as  every- 
body seems  to  think  it  will,  how  great  ivill 
the  danger  of  another  war  in  the  Middle 
East  be?  And  in  that  connection,  do  you 
expect  Egypt  and  Syria  to  allow  U.N.  troops 
to  remain  in  the  buffer  zone  between  them 
and  Israel? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Let  me  take  this  in 
two  parts.  The  longer  there  is  a  stalemate 
in  the  Middle  East,  the  greater  the  danger 
of  war  becomes.  The  danger  of  war  can 
best  be  reduced  in  the  Middle  East  if  all  of 
the  parties  see  a  prospect  of  peace  some- 
where down  the  road  and  some  plausible 
means  of  attaining  it.  And  this  is  why  we 
pursued  the  previous  approach. 

When  the  United  States  goes  to  Geneva,  it 
will  not  go  there  with  the  attitude  that  it 
will  end  in  a  stalemate,  but  rather  with  the 
attitude  of  seeing  whether  this  forum  can 
now  be  turned  into  an  arena  for  construc- 
tive   progress.     And   therefore    the    United 


States  will  go  there  with  a  positive  attitude, 
and  it  will  ask  all  parties  concerned  to  go 
there  with  a  similar  attitude,  keeping  in 
mind  the  needs  and  requirements  of  every- 
body. 

Was  there  another  part  to  your  question? 

Q.  What  do  you  expect  Egypt  and  Syria 
to  do  about  the  U.N.  troops  in  the  buffer 
zone  between  them  and  Israel? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  we  believe  that 
the  U.N.  Emergency  Force  in  Egypt  and 
the  U.N.  Disengagement  Observer  Force  in 
Syria  were  essential  components  of  the  dis- 
engagement agreements.  We  hope  that  the 
mandates  of  both  of  these  will  be  renewed 
as  a  contribution  to  peace  and  stability  in 
the  Middle  East  and  to  permit  the  process 
of  negotiations  to  go  forward  in  a  tranquil 
atmosphere. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Mr.  Lisagor  [Peter 
Lisagor,  Chicago  Daily  News]. 

Q.  Inasmuch  as  we  deal  with  every  Com- 
munist country  in  the  world  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Cuba  today,  why  would  we,  to 
use  your  words,  be  "destroying"  South  Viet- 
Nam  if  it  became  Communist? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  on  that  theory 
we  can  give  up  all  of  our  alliances,  because 
we  would  not  be  destroying  any  ally  if  it 
were  overrun  by  a  Communist  country.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  our  not  dealing  with 
Communist  countries.  It  is  a  question  of 
countries  that  obviously  have  a  desire  to 
defend  themselves  being  prevented  from  de- 
fending themselves  by  an  American  decision 
to  withhold  supplies.  And  therefore  we 
would  be  destroying  those  people  who  have 
resisted,  whom  we  have  encouraged  to  re- 
sist, by  such  an  action. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  interesting  also  to  point 
out  that,  after  all,  the  flood  of  refugees  in 
Viet-Nam  is  going  away  from  the  Commu- 
nist area  of  control.  And  even  in  Cambodia, 
under  conditions  that  one  would  have  to  say 
are  extraordinarily  discouraging,  somebody 
is  still  fighting  around  Phnom  Penh.  So  that 
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we  are  here  in  a  position  where  the  United 
States  is  forcing  people  to  surrender  by 
withholding  supplies. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Egypt,  according  to  a 
senior  American,  official,  was  willing  to  sign 
a  pledge  not  to  have  recourse  to  force  in 
the  Middle  East,  that  force  was  not  the  way 
to  resolve  the  conflict  in  the  Middle  East, 
to  refrain  from  military  and  paramilitary 
activities,  and  to  alloiv  Israel  the  nght  to 
renew  any  agreement  at  the  expiration  of  its 
one-year  term.  In  your  view,  did  those  con- 
cessions by  Egypt  satisfy  the  military  side  of 
nonbelligerency? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  issue  of  non- 
belligerency is  a  complicated  legal  position, 
because  nonbelligerency  is  an  international 
status  which  you  cannot  approach  simply  in 
components.  I  don't  think  any  useful  purpose 
is  served  for  me  to  give  an  assessment  of 
the  various  negotiating  positions.  Both  sides 
made  a  serious  effort,  and  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  bridging  their  differences. 

Middle   East  Developments  and   Oil   Situation 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  the  impact  on 
the  world  oil  situation,  and  is  the  United 
States  prepared  to  go  ahead  with  the  con- 
sumer-producer conference?  Is  that  about  to 
take  place  ?  Woidd  you  discuss  also  the  impact 
of  King  Faisal's  assassination  on  that  situ- 
ation ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Of  course,  it  is  com- 
monly believed  that  tensions  in  the  Middle 
East  do  not  particularly  help  the  world  oil 
situation.  The  United  States  has  taken  the 
position  that  it  would  conduct  its  negotiations 
in  the  Middle  East  independent  of  any  oil 
pressures.  And  American  policy  will  not  let 
itself  be  affected  by  oil  pressures.  We  do  not 
see  any  developing  at  this  moment. 

We  believe  that  the  consumer-producer 
conference  is  being  conducted  in  the  in- 
terests of  both  sides  for  the  common  bene- 
fit, for  the  interest,  of  a  developing  and 
thriving  world  economy,  which  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  producers  as  well  as  consumers  and 
should  not  be  tied  to  the  situation  in  the 


Middle  East.  Therefore  we  are  proceeding 
with  our  preparations  for  the  consumer-pro- 
ducer conference,  and  progress  is  being  made 
in  that  direction,  and  we  find  it  essentially 
on  schedule. 

King  Faisal  ruled  a  country  of  extraor- 
dinary importance  to  the  energy  picture  of 
the  world.  And  also,  due  to  his  extraordinary 
personality,  he  had  a  major  influence  on  all 
of  the  Arab  countries,  being  one  of  the  few 
Arab  leaders  with  a  major  influence  on  both 
the  moderates  and  the  radical  elements  in  the 
Arab  world.  King  Faisal  was  an  element  for 
moderation  in  the  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  countries.  And  he  was 
a  friend  of  the  United  States.  His  great  per- 
sonal prestige  will  be  missed,  even  though 
we  are  convinced  that  the  basic  policies  of 
Saudi  Arabia  are  going  to  continue. 

Consequences   of  Cutting   Off  Assistance 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  woidd  like  to  follow  up 
on  that  question  about  the  "light  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel"  that  was  raised  here  earlier 
by  Mr.  Koppel.  It  seemed  to  me  that  your 
answer  to  that  question  really  was  that  you 
did,  given  a  three-year  program  in  South 
Viet-Nam,  see  another  light  at  the  end  of 
that  tunnel.  And  I  think  the  real  question 
that  is  involved  here  is  whether  the  Admin- 
istration is  perceiving  reality.  I  think  you 
have  a  problem  with  the  public  in  this  coun- 
try. We  have  given  50,000  men.  We  have 
given  $150  billion.  And  it  has  not  saved 
South  Viet-Nam.  You  are  asking  people  now 
to  believe  that  if  you  get  three  more  years 
of  help,  you,  Henry  Kissinger,  believe  it  can 
be  saved.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  if  that 
is  not  telling  people  that  you  see  a  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  am  saying  that  if 
you  do  not  give  enough,  then  you  are  bring- 
ing about  consequences  very  similar  to  what 
we  are  now  seeing.  Since  May  last  year,  South 
Viet-Nam  has  received  only  ammunition  and 
fuel.  It  has  received  almost  no  spare  parts 
and  no  modern  equipment.  Under  those  con- 
ditions, the  demoralization  of  an  army  is 
inevitable.  And  therefore  some  of  the  con- 
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sequences  we  now  see  are  not  surprising. 

I  am  saying  that,  as  a  people,  we  should 
not  destroy  our  allies  and  that,  once  we  start 
on  that  course,  it  will  have  very  serious 
consequences  for  us  in  the  world. 

I  have  stated  that  it  would  be  better  if 
we  did  it  on  an  annual  basis.  Given  the  enor- 
mous divisions  that  have  arisen  in  this  coun- 
try, for  the  sake  of  avoiding  these  divisions 
we  are  prepared  to  go  the  other  route.  It  is 
not  our  first  choice.  The  better  course  is  to 
do  it  by  determining  each  year  what  is 
necessary. 

And  in  the  nature  of  things,  there  are 
many  situations  around  the  world  in  which 
the  necessity  of  assistance  depends  on  the 
degree  of  outside  pressure.  And  if  we  can- 
not control  the  outside  pressure,  then  our 
cutting  off  assistance  means  turning  these 
countries  over  to  their  enemies. 

Mr.  Binder  [David  Binder,  New  York 
Times]. 


Developments   in    Portugal 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  give  us  your 
assessment  of  the  events  in  Portugal,  what 
U.S.  policy  is  toward  Portugal,  and  whether 
it  might  have  to  change! 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Portugal,  of  course, 
is  a  member  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  and  has  had  close  and  friendly 
relationships  with  the  United  States. 

What  seems  to  be  happening  in  Portugal 
now  is  that  the  Armed  Forces  Movement, 
which  is  substantially  dominated  by  officers 
of  leftist  tendencies,  has  now  appointed  a 
new  Cabinet  in  which  Communists  and  par- 
ties closely  associated  with  the  Communists 
have  many  of  the  chief  portfolios.  This  was 
an  evolution  that  was  not  unforeseeable 
over  recent  months,  and  it  will,  of  course, 
raise  questions  for  the  United  States  in  re- 
lationship to  its  NATO  policy  and  to  its 
policy  with  Portugal. 

With  respect  to  NATO,  this  is  a  matter 
to  be  discussed  with  all  of  our  allies,  and  we 
are  in  close  contact  with  them. 

With  respect  to  Portugal,  the  United  States 
has  a  tradition  of  friendly  relations  with  Por- 


tugal, and  it  does  not  intend  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative in  breaking  these  friendly  relations. 
However,  we  are  disquieted  by  an  evolution 
in  which  there  is  a  danger  that  the  demo- 
cratic process  may  become  a  sham  and  in 
which  parties  are  getting  into  a  dominant 
position  whose  interests  we  would  not  have 
thought  were  necessarily  friendly  to  the 
United  States. 

Aid   to   Viet-Nam   After   Peace   Agreement 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  earlier  that 
in  1973,  when  the  Viet-Nam  peace  accords 
were  negotiated,  there  was  no  doubt  about 
continuing  U.S.  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance. What  assurances  did  you  have  then, 
in  '73,  that  the  Congress  would  continue  this 
assistance? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  had  no  assur- 
ances. If  you  review  now  the  nature  of  our 
domestic  debate — say,  from  1969  to  1973 — 
it  was  essentially  that  American  involve- 
ment in  Viet-Nam  should  be  terminated  but 
that  the  Vietnamese  should  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  defend  themselves;  and  the 
entire  pressure  of  the  domestic  debate  was 
on  the  withdrawal — at  least,  insofar  as  I 
became  conscious  of  it — was  on  the  with- 
drawal of  American  participation. 

We  stated,  on  the  date  that  the  agree- 
ment was  signed,  if  you  read  my  press  con- 
ference of  that  day,  that  economic  and 
military  aid  would  continue.  And  none  of 
this  was  ever  challenged  in  '73  and  '74. 

In  fact,  the  debate  started  this  year  over 
appropriating  a  sum  of  money  that  had 
already  been  authorized  by  the  Congress;  so 
a  question  of  principle  could  not  possibly 
have  been  involved,  because  the  authoriza- 
tion was  approved  last  year  with  very  little 
division.  There  were  no  assurances,  but  it 
seemed  to  us  inherent  in  the  whole  posture 
that  we  had  taken  that  this  would  continue. 

Q.  If  I  could  follow  up  on  that,  did  you 
give  at  that  time  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment assurances  that  this  aid  would 
continue  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  told  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government — not  a  commitment 
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of  the  United  States  that  aid  would  con- 
tinue— but  that,  in  our  judgment,  if  the 
South  Vietnamese  cooperated  in  permitting 
us  to  withdraw  our  forces  and,  therefore,  to 
reclaim  our  prisoners,  that  in  our  judgment 
the  Congress  would  then  vote  the  aid  that 
would  be  necessary  to  sustain  Viet-Nam 
economically  and  militarily.  It  was  not  given 
as  an  American  commitment. 

We're  not  talking  here  of  a  legal  Amer- 
ican commitment;  we  are  talking  here  of  a 
moral  commitment. 


End  of  Step-by-Step  Approach  in  Middle  East 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  there  will 
be  another  Middle  East  war? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  there  is  al- 
ways a  danger  of  a  Middle  East  war,  as  long 
as  the  parties  have  such  irreconcilable  dif- 
ferences. We  do  not  believe  a  Middle  East 
war  is  inevitable.  We  believe  a  Middle  East 
war  would  involve  the  greatest  dangers  to 
all  of  the  countries  concerned,  as  well  as 
serious  dangers  of  great-power  involvement. 
And  therefore  the  United  States  will  work 
with  determination  and  with  confidence  to 
avoid  a  war  and  to  use  its  influence  to 
promote  a  movement  toward  peace. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  sir,  did  you  look  at  the 
record  of  the  assassin  of  King  Faisal?  I'm 
sure  you  must  have.  And  did  you  find,  when 
he  was  in  the  United  States,  any  input  or 
anything  that  might  have  contributed  to  this 
action? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Frankly,  I  have  not 
looked  at  the  detailed — I  have  just  seen  a 
brief  summary  of  the  record  of  the  assassin, 
but  I'm  absolutely  confident  that  nobody  in 
the  United  States  had  anything  to  do  with 
such  an  action,  because  we  considered  King 
Faisal  a  good  friend  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  we  ask  another 
question  on  the  step-by-step — 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  why  is  there  such  a 
presumption  in  this  country  at  this  moment, 
in  newspaper  articles,  in  the  meaning — in 
the  interpretation — of  the  reassessment  of 
Mideast  policy,  that  Israel  somehow  was  at 


fault  for  the  breakdown  of  the  talks  and 
should  somehow  be  punished  by  reduction  in 
aid  or  some  other  manner? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  cannot  an- 
swer why  people  make  certain  assumptions. 
Many  of  you  were  on  the  plane  with  me, 
and  you  know  how  I  attempted  to  explain 
the  situation.  We — the  Administration  has 
made  no  assessment  of  blame,  nor  will  it 
serve  any  useful  purpose  to  engage  in  that 
now. 

Secondly,  punishment  of  a  friend  cannot 
be  the  purpose  of  a  national  policy.  We  now 
face  a  new  situation.  No  useful  purpose  is 
served  by  conducting  it  in  a  fit  of  pique  or 
by  encouraging  even  greater  tensions  in  the 
area.  We  will  make  an  assessment  of  the 
American  national  interest  in  relation  to 
our  long-term  commitments,  as  well  as  the 
necessity  of  preserving  the  peace;  and  our 
policy  will  be  based  entirely  on  this.  And 
in  no  sense  is  any  consideration  given  to 
punishing  any  particular  country. 

Mr.  Kalb   [Marvin  Kalb,  CBS]. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  that  connection,  go- 
ing back  to  the  step-by-step  approach  once 
again,  since  you  started  this  approach,  there 
was  an  agreement  between  Egypt  and  Israel 
in  January  of  '7h,  an  agreement  between 
Syria  and  Israel  in  May  of  '7U,  an  enhance- 
ment of  the  American  diplomatic  position  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  one  setback.  In  light 
of  the  balance  on  the  pluses  and  minuses, 
why  so  radical  and  dramatic  a  change,  a 
need  for  a  major  reassessment  of  policy? 
Why  not  continue  along  the  old  way,  recog- 
nizing that  there  was  one  setback  but  a  lot 
of  pluses? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  obviously  believe 
that  there  were  large  pluses.  As  I  made  clear 
before  we  went  on  this  trip,  it  seemed  to  us 
that  in  any  event,  even  if  another  step  had 
succeeded,  a  reassembling  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  was  the  most  likely  next  step,  be- 
cause we  believed  that  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence would  then  have  taken  place  under 
easier  circumstances  than  will  now  be  the 
case. 

We   have  made  the   assessment  that  the 
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step-by-step  approach,  as  it  has  been  con- 
ducted up  to  now,  is  not  likely  to  be  able  to 
be  continued.  And  therefore  we  have  to 
assess  where  we  go  from  here,  under  condi- 
tions in  which  some  of  the  presuppositions 
are  no  longer  valid.  And  I  don't  consider 
anything  particularly  dramatic  about  assess- 
ing American  policy  when  it  finds  itself  in 
a  new  situation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  used  the  word 
"suspension"  to  describe  the  talks,  and  yet 
you  said  that  the  step-by-step  approach  is 
ended.  Now,  you  just  said  it's  not  likely  to 
be  able  to  continue.  Is  there  any  chance 
whatsoever  that  the  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  Egypt  on  an  interim  settlement — 
that  is,  another  step — can  be  revived? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  My  impression,  from 
Egyptian  public  statements,  is  that  this  is 
extremely  unlikely.  Should,  however,  the 
parties  request  us,  against  our  expectations, 
to  undertake  it,  we  would  be  prepared  to  do 
it.  But  we  are  making  no  effort  to  urge  the 
parties  to  do  so.  We  stand  ready,  if  there 
should  be  any  such  request. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  question  was  being 
raised  after  your  briefing  on  the  Hill — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Miss  Berger  [Mari- 
lyn Berger,  Washington  Post] ,  and  then  you. 

Q.  A  question  was  being  raised  yesterday 
after  your  briefing  to  Congressmen  an  the 
Hill  as  to  who  made  that  decision  that  the 
step-by-step  approach  is  now  finished.  Was 


it  your  personal  decision?  Was  it  a  decision 
of  the  parties?  Could  you  tell  us  about  how 
that  decision  was  reached? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  Egyptian  For- 
eign Minister  announced,  on  the  evening  that 
he  announced  the  suspension  of  the  talks,  that 
the  step-by-step  approach  was  now  finished 
and  that  Egypt  would  return  to  Geneva. 
This  is  how  the  decision  was  reached. 

The  United  States  will  do  whatever  it 
can — and  whatever  the  parties  agree  to — to 
promote  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and  if  the 
parties  should  request  us  to  do  it,  we  would 
be  willing  to  entertain  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  it,  in  your  view, 
enhance  the  prospects  to  go  to  Geneva  if 
the  United  States  would  move  beyond  the 
role  of  intermediary  and  take  a  publicly 
stated  position  on  the  substantive  issues 
being  negotiated  there? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  we  have  gen- 
erally refrained  from  taking  a  position  of 
our  own  because  we  felt  that  when  the  peace 
and  security  of  countries  is  concerned  that 
they  have  to  make  their  fundamental  deci- 
sions. On  the  few  occasions  when  the  issues 
between  them  had  narrowed  sufficiently,  the 
United  States  took  a  position. 

Now,  whether  in  the  evolution  of  the  nego- 
tiations— at  Geneva  or  elsewhere — a  mo- 
ment will  come  when  the  United  States 
should  take  a  position  of  its  own,  that  re- 
mains to  be  determined.  We  have  not  yet 
made  this  decision. 
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Secretary  Kissinger  Makes   16-Day  Visit  to  the  Middle  East 


Secretary  Kissinger  visited  the  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  Egypt,  Syria,  Israel, 
Turkey,  Jordan,  and  Saudi  Arabia  March 
6-23.  Following  are  remarks  made  by  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  and  foreign  leaders  on  vari- 
ous occasions  during  the  trip,  together  with 
remarks  made  by  President  Ford  and 
Secretary  Kissinger  on  March  23  upon  the 
Secretary's  return  to  Washington. 


REMARKS,  CARDIFF,  WALES,  MARCH  6  J 

Coming  here  from  overseas  we  realize 
that  we  stand  at  the  center  of  a  historic 
civilization.  Cardiff  and  Wales  have  made 
seminal  contributions  to  the  life  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  wider  culture  of  the  Western 
world.  This  is  a  land  of  great  poetry  and 
song,  of  economic  leadership  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  industrial  age,  of  social  and 
political  idealism.  Wales  looks  out  upon  the 
ocean  that  touches  all  the  Western  nations. 
Your  ideals  and  your  spirit,  which  gleam  far 
beyond  your  shores,  have  been  among  the 
beacons  which  join  those  nations  into  a 
single  civilization. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  for  the  assem- 
bled guests  in  extending  our  congratulations 
to  the  two  men  who  have  been  honored  to- 
day, James  Callaghan  and  George  Thomas. 
It  is  difficult  to  speak  for  so  many  and  even 
more  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  Right  Honorable  friends.  To- 
day, you  have  honored  them  for  three  dec- 
ades of  distinguished  service  to  you  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  as  Ministers  of  the 
Crown. 


1  Made  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Cardiff  in  honor  of  British  Foreign  Secretary  James 
Callaghan  and  George  Thomas,  Deputy  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  (text  from  press  release 
116). 


I  confess  that  I  view  their  achievements, 
particularly  those  of  my  friend  Jim  Cal- 
laghan, from  a  perspective  different  than 
your  own.  By  conferring  the  Freedom  of 
the  City  upon  him,  you  have  symbolically 
welcomed  him  as  a  citizen  of  Cardiff  and 
Wales.  But  I  know  him  as  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  as  a  statesman  who^  has  been  my 
valued  colleague  in  our  common  search  for 
a  more  secure  peace,  a  friend  on  whose  word 
one  can  always  rely  and  whose  steadiness  is 
a  constant  source  of  strength.  By  support- 
ing Jim  Callaghan  during  his  long  career 
in  Parliament,  Cardiff  has  given  him  the 
opportunity  for  the  broad  experience,  at 
home  and  abroad,  that  now  allows  him  to 
speak  so  effectively  for  Britain  in  the  world 
community.  Not  only  Britain  but  America 
must  be  grateful  for  your  trust. 

Over  the  past  year,  Jim  Callaghan  and  I 
have  been  close  partners  in  the  effort  to 
cope  together  with  the  serious  new  chal- 
lenges that  face  us  in  the  contemporary 
world.  Jim  Callaghan's  wisdom  has  invari- 
ably been  hardheaded  and  practical.  But  he 
has  never  forgotten  that  immediate  solutions 
must  prove  barren  unless  they  serve  some 
larger  conception  and  relate  to  some  deeper 
human  value.  Our  time  needs  strength  and 
realism,  but  we  must  never  forget  that  only 
idealists  can  have  the  strength  to  prevail  and 
only  men  of  vision  can  transform  reality. 

The  cornerstone  of  all  our  efforts  must  be 
cooperation  between  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  For  more  than  a  generation,  this 
transatlantic  relationship  has  sustained  our 
mutual  safety  and  prosperity.  And  within 
that  relationship  the  close  tie  of  Britain  and 
the  United  States  has  had  a  special  place. 
Statesmen  of  both  parties  in  both  of  our 
countries  have  contributed  to  its  construc- 
tion and  have  built  on  it  in  successive  ad- 
ministrations. 
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It  was  Winston  Churchill  who  foresaw, 
in  the  darkest  hour  of  World  War  II,  that 
the  alliance  of  our  nations  could  be  a  basis 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  West  from  the 
dangers  of  tyranny,  hardship,  and  war: 

If  we  are  together  (he  said)  nothing  is  impossible. 
If  we  are  divided  all  will  fail.  I  therefore  preach 
continually  the  doctrine  of  the  fraternal  associa- 
tion of  our  two  peoples,  not  for  any  purpose  of 
gaining  .  .  .  advantages  for  either  of  them,  .  .  .  but 
for  the  sake  of  service  to  mankind  and  for  the 
honor  that  comes  to  those  who  faithfully  serve  great 
causes. 

It  was  Ernest  Bevin,  one  of  the  greatest 
British  Foreign  Secretaries,  who  joined,  fol- 
lowing the  war,  with  the  leaders  of  the 
United  States  to  forge  the  system  of  collec- 
tive security  under  which  we  still  live. 

Today,  James  Callaghan  carries  on  that 
proud  tradition.  Under  his  guidance,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  association  between 
our  peoples  will,  as  Churchill  happily  put  it, 
"just  keep  rolling  along,"  as  inexorable  as 
ever.  On  a  broad  range  of  issues  vital  to 
our  common  security  and  progress — which 
means  in  effect  the  whole  spectrum  of  inter- 
national affairs — our  intimate  consultation, 
advice,  and  mutual  assistance  have  become 
second  nature.  And  the  strength  of  our 
association  has  lent  stability  to  the  growing 
relationship  between  America  and  Europe 
as  a  whole. 

And  so  as  I  leave  tomorrow  for  the  Middle 
East  to  seek  progress  toward  a  peace  we  all 
seek,  I  go  reinforced  by  the  opportunity  to 
exchange  views  over  many  weeks  with  the 
British  Government  and  especially  extensive 
discussions  with  the  Foreign  Secretary.  I 
also  go  saddened  by  the  knowledge  that 
innocent  lives  have  again  been  sacrificed  in 
the  conflict  between  Arab  and  Israeli  which 
has  claimed  so  many  lives  over  the  decades. 
The  terrorist  incident  in  Tel  Aviv  last  night 
and  this  morning — a  random  and  senseless 
act — reminds  us  once  more  of  the  tragic  di- 
mensions of  this  conflict.  Violence  does  not 
forward  the  cause  of  peace.  It  leads  to 
counteractions  in  which  more  lives  are  lost, 
the  tragedy  is  compounded,  and  the  cause  of 


justice  which  both  sides  seek  is  made  more 
difficult  to  achieve. 

The  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  have  suf- 
fered enough.  They  have  earned  a  surcease 
from  their  agony.  We  shall  therefore  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  promote  negotiations 
and  further  steps  toward  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  because  we  must,  and  because  the 
alternative  is  more  travail  and  tragedy,  not 
only  for  the  peoples  concerned  but  ulti- 
mately for  the  world. 

In  the  world  at  large  much  has  changed 
in  the  last  35  years.  Europe  has  gained  new 
economic  strength.  Old  reasons  for  economic 
solidarity,  such  as  the  cold  war,  have  di- 
minished in  urgency.  New  motives,  such  as 
economic  interdependence,  have  appeared. 
New  powers,  notably  Japan,  have  joined 
the  industrialized  world;  and  new  centers 
of  influence,  such  as  the  oil  producers,  have 
arisen  within  the  developing  world.  As  we 
seek  a  new  basis  for  Atlantic  relations,  we 
must  be  more  aware  of  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  than  ever  before. 

But  at  a  time  of  change,  let  us  also  re- 
affirm the  enduring  principles  that  have 
guided,  and  still  guide,  relations  between 
America  and  Europe. 

— Our  association  is  based  upon  a  deep 
community  of  values  and  interests.  Our  stra- 
tegic interests  closely  coincide.  Our  economies 
are  interdependent.  Americans,  most  of 
whom  are  the  descendants  of  Europeans, 
share  Europe's  commitment  to  the  ideals  of 
freedom,  democracy,  and  a  life  of  opportu- 
nity for  all  our  peoples. 

— A  major  common  purpose  of  our  pol- 
icies is  to  preserve  our  civilization  from 
pressures  of  insecurity  or  scarcity,  to  realize 
the  opportunity  for  freedom  and  progress, 
and  to  achieve  together  a  world  at  peace. 

— Our  relationship  is  based  on  partner- 
ship and  friendship.  Our  inspiration  is  the 
need  to  vindicate  man  in  an  age  of  prolifer- 
ating technology  and  to  give  hope  to  a  world 
capable  of  self-destruction. 

Jim  Callaghan  and  I  have  the  privilege  of 
serving  two  nations  whose  historic  partner- 
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ship  has  been  central  to  the  unity  and  the 
progress  of  the  West.  Our  nations  have  com- 
mon purposes  that  transcend  the  interests 
of  Britain  or  America  or  Europe.  We  are 
the  inheritors  of  a  vision  of  what  the  unity 
of  the  West  can  mean  for  the  future  of  all 
mankind. 

Jim  Callaghan  and  I  are  friends,  as  our 
two  peoples  are  friends,  and  we  are  partners 
as  our  two  peoples  are  partners.  I  repeat  to 
you  my  thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here 
today.  One  understands  a  man  better  for  see- 
ing what  shaped  him.  I  want  to  extend  my 
deep  gratitude  to  Cardiff  and  to  Wales  for 
having  helped  make  Jim  Callaghan  the  man 
and  the  statesman  he  is.  And  I  join  my  voice 
to  yours  in  commemorating  the  great  honor 
you  have  bestowed  upon  both  our  Right  Hon- 
orable friends. 


REMARKS  TO  THE  PRESS,   BRUSSELS,  MARCH   7 


Press  release  121  dated  March  10 

Secretary  Kissinger 

Foreign  Minister  Bitsios  and  I  have  had 
another  one  of  our  series  of  friendly  meet- 
ings to  discuss  the  range  of  economic,  mili- 
tary, and  political  matters  concerning  the 
Governments  of  Greece  and  the  United 
States. 

We  paid  particular  attention  to  the  urgent 
need  of  finding  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
Cyprus.  Foreign  Minister  Bitsios  explained 
to  me  in  detail  the  point  of  view  of  his 
government  with  respect  to  the  full  range  of 
issues  on  Cyprus.  I,  in  turn,  explained  to 
the  Foreign  Minister  the  readiness  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and  my  own  personal  readi- 
ness to  do  everything  within  my  power  to 
speed  up  a  solution  to  this  difficult  and  tragic 
problem.  The  Foreign  Minister  and  I  agreed 
to  meet  again  in  the  near  future  at  a  time 
and  place  yet  to  be  determined  in  order  to  re- 
view the  progress  that  may  have  been  made 
and  that,  we  hope,  will  have  been  made  on 
the  issues  that  we  discussed  today. 


Greek  Foreign  Minister  Dimitrios  Bitsios 

Secretary  Kissinger  and  myself  felt  that 
there  was  an  accumulation  of  problems 
serious  enough  to  make  necessary  another  of 
our  periodical  friendly  meetings.  The  subjects 
which  we  have  discussed  are  difficult  matters, 
so  no  spectacular  results  could  be  expected, 
but  our  discussion  was  to  place  in  the  spirit 
of  mutual  understanding  and  our  determi- 
nation and  willingness  to  see  progress  made 
in  all  fields.  We  shall  meet  again,  and  I  ex- 
pect that  by  that  time  we  shall  have  to  report 
some  further  progress. 

Thank  you. 


Questions  and  Answers 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  that  meeting  take 
place  jointly  with  the  Turkish  Foreign  Min- 
ister? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  not  made 
any  plans.  I  would  expect  that  this  will  be 
a  separate  meeting  between  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Bitsios  and  myself.  But  we  are  of  course 
in  favor  of  anything  that  would  facilitate 
negotiations. 

Q.  Mr.  Foreign  Minister,  are  you  hopeful 
of  early  resumption  of  the  negotiations  with 

Turkey ? 

Foreign  Minister  Bitsios:  The  situation  is 
such  that  I  hope  that  there  will  be  a  break- 
through. 

Q.  Is  there  now  a  new  approach  that  you 
have  agreed  on  that  could  be  presented  to 
the  Turks,  hopefidly,  to  lead  to  Turkish 
agreement  to  begin  negotiations'? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  This  was  not  a  ques- 
tion today  of  discovering  new  approaches. 
I  am  sending  Assistant  Secretary  Hartman 
[Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs 
Arthur  A.  Hartman]  to  Ankara  to  report  on 
the  discussions.  We  hope  that  a  framework 
can  be  found,  both  procedural  and  substan- 
tive, that  will  permit  the  progress  of  which 
Foreign  Minister  Bitsios  and  I  have  spoken. 


' 
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Q.  Have  you  proposed  a  solution  to  the 
Cyprus  problem?  [Summary  of  a  question 
in  Greek.] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  not  proposed 
any  solution.  The  United  States  will  do  its 
best  to  facilitate  a  solution,  but  of  course 
the  basic  positions  will  have  to  be  taken  by 
the  parties  concerned  and  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  the  United  States  to  impose  its 
own  views  on  the  parties.  What  the  United 
States  does  do  is  to  indicate  its  support  for 
a  speedy  solution.  The  talks  this  afternoon 
in  which  Foreign  Minister  Bitsios  explained, 
as  I  said,  the  full  range  of  the  Greek  point 
of  view  will  be  studied  with  sympathy  and 
will  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  that  we  hope 
will  facilitate  a  settlement. 

Q.  How  soon  can  a  solution  be  found? 
[Summary  of  a  question  in  Greek.] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  it  is  prema- 
ture to  speculate  as  to  time.  I  agree  with 
Foreign  Minister  Bitsios  that  by  the  time 
we  meet  again,  it  may  be  possible  to  indi- 
cate a  time  frame  and  to  report  some  specific 
steps  that  could  be  taken. 

Q.  Will  you  meet  Foreign  Minister 
Esenbel? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  am  prepared  to 
meet  with  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister, 
and  I  expect  to  meet  with  him  within  the 
next  few  weeks.    We  have  not  set  a  date. 

Q.  What  is  the  status  of  the  negotiations 
on  U.S.  bases  in  Greece? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  would  be  the 
last  question,  at  least  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. Yes,  we  reviewed  the  negotiations 
that  were  started.  They  will  be  resumed 
in  a  few  weeks  after  we  have  studied  the 
Greek  position  that  was  submitted  to  us. 
These  negotiations,  too,  are,  in  our  judg- 
ment, being  conducted  in  a  constructive 
spirit. 

Q.  Are  you  now  more  optimistic? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  it  is  prema- 
ture to  make  any  predictions.  We  are  seri- 
ously trying  to  help  toward  a  solution,  and 


again  I  think  that  after  the  Foreign  Minister 
and  I  meet  the  next  time,  we  may  be  able 
to  hazard  some  predictions. 


ARRIVAL,    ASWAN,    EGYPT,    MARCH   8 

Press  release  122  dated  March  10 

I  came  to  Egypt  because  I  believe  that 
progress  toward  peace  is  possible.  I  will  do 
my  very  best,  and  I  plan  to  stay  in  the  area 
until  we  have  achieved  some  definite  prog- 
ress. 

Thank  you. 


NEWS  CONFERENCE  BY  SECRETARY   KISSINGER 
AND  PRESIDENT  SADAT  OF  EGYPT,  MARCH  82 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  you  know,  the 
President  and  I  have  had  extensive  talks 
today,  partly  alone  and  partly  together  with 
our  associates,  to  review  all  the  elements 
that  are  involved  in  making  another  step 
toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  I  will  now 
go  first  to  Syria  and  then  to  Israel,  and  I 
will  discuss  there  a  similar  range  of  issues 
regarding  the  elements  of  another  step.  I 
will  then  return  for  further  discussions  with 
the  President  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday. 

I  am  here  because  the  United  States  be- 
lieves very  strongly  that  another  step 
toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  in  the 
interest  of  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  Middle 
East  and  of  the  world,  and  we  are  dedicated 
to  making  a  major  effort  in  this  direction. 
I  believe,  based  on  the  discussions  that  I 
have  had,  progress  is  possible. 

Q.  Have  you  discussed,  Mr.  Secretary,  any 
possibility  of  another  disengagement  on  the 
Syrian  front? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  discussed  the 
whole  range  of  problems  involved  with  peace 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  of  course  that  in- 
cludes all  fronts. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  bringing  con- 


2  Held  at  Aswan   following  their  second   meeting 
(text  from   press   release   123  dated   Mar.   10). 
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crete  ideas  to  Israel  that  you  have  picked 
up  here  from  President  Sadat? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Obviously,  in  discus- 
sions with  the  Israelis  we  will  be  discussing 
ideas  and  elements  of  a  possible  step.  I 
don't  think  the  origin  of  these  ideas  and 
elements  is  of  decisive  importance. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  enough 
progress  has  been  made  to  make  you  opti- 
mistic about  a  settlement? 

President  Sadat:  Well,  as  I  said  before,  I 
am  always  optimistic,  but  I  think  we  shall 
be  having  a  very  hard  round  this  time. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  the  Palestinian  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Kissinger? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  said  we  discussed 
the  whole  range  of  issues  in  the  Middle  East. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  when  you  said  a  "hard 
round,"  do  you  think  it  will  take  a  long  time? 
Do  you  think  it  might  take  three  or  four 
weeks? 

President  Sadat:  Well,  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  have  Dr.  Kissinger  as  long  as  he 
can  afford  to  stay  with  me,  but  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  weeks  or  so.  As  I  said  before,  the 
mission  of  my  friend  Dr.  Kissinger  is  very 
important  this  time  because  we  are  working 
on  two  very  important  points.  The  first 
point  is  the  defusion  of  the  explosive  situa- 
tion ;  the  second  is  pushing  the  process  of 
peace.  For  that  I  am  saying  it  is  the  hardest. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  said  recently  that 
you  think  now,  for  the  first  time,  peace  is 
possible.  Can  you  please  say  what  changed 
to  make  it  such  at  this  time?  What  elements 
have  changed? 

President  Sadat:  Well,  I  did  not  say  this 
yesterday,  or  a  week  before.  I  said  it  a  year 
before,  when  I  met  Dr.  Kissinger,  when  we 
fulfilled  the  first  disengagement  agreement. 
My  theory  is  this :  For  26  years  we  have 
never  enjoyed  any  confidence  in  Israel;  and 
the  same  thing  happened,  that  Israel  never 
enjoyed  any  confidence  in  us.  The  moment 
came  when  Dr.  Kissinger  appeared  on  the 
stage,   and   he  enjoyed   my  full  confidence. 
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I  think  it  must  be  mentioned  also  that  he 
should  enjoy  the  full  confidence  of  Israel 
after  all  that  he  has  done  for  Israel,  and  all 
that  the  United  States  has  done.  So  I  am 
saying,  for  the  first  time  in  26  years  peace 
is  possible. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  that  no 
form  of  warfare  is  useful  in  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  ? 

President  Sadat:  This  is  quite  true  from 
my  point  of  view,  and  I  think  the  October 
war  has  proved  that  whatever  power  any 
party  has,  it  cannot  impose  conditions  on 
the  other. 

Q.  What  about  other  forms  of  warfare, 
Mr.  President? 

President  Sadat:  Well,  do  you  have  in 
mind  what  you  call  preventive  war? 

Q.  Economic  warfare. 

President  Sadat:  When  we  discuss  peace, 
we  shall  be  discussing  peace  in  all  its  dimen- 
sions. But  let  us  first  defuse  the  explosive 
situation;  then  after  that  we  can  discuss  it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  say  that  after 
your  talks  today  you  feel  things  look  harder 
than  they  did  before  your  talks  today? 

President  Sadat:  Well,  my  friend,  it  is 
true  that  I  feel  that  this  time  it  is  harder. 
It  is  true. 

Q.  Is  it  harder,  Mr.  President,  because 
you  want  to  go  further  this  time  than  you 
did  last  time  in  the  range  of  what  you  are 
trying  to  achieve? 

President  Sadat:  Well,  as  I  told  you,  what 
we  want  to  achieve  this  time  is  keeping  the 
momentum  of  the  peace  cause  and  defusing 
the  explosive  situation. 

Q.  Are  the  prospects  better  or  worse  after 
today's  talks? 


President  Sadat: 
Kissinger  returns. 


I  cannot  tell  until  Dr. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  is  the  question  of  a 
written  nonwar  pledge  by  Egypt  a  negoti- 
able issue  as  far  as  you  are  concerned? 
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President  Sadat:  We  have  not  discussed 
this  yet.  We  have  not  reached  it.  But  do  you 
mean  nonbelligerency?  As  I  told  you,  if  I 
am  going  to  agree  to  nonbelligerency  while 
there  is  one  Israeli  soldier  occupying  my 
land,  this  would  mean  an  official  invitation 
to  continue  occupying  my  land,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  extend  this  invitation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  expect  the 
Geneva  Conference  to  meet  soon? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  always 
stated  our  readiness  to  go  to  Geneva.  When 
I  met  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  [Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko]  in 
Geneva  last  month,  we  indicated  that  we  were 
prepared  for  an  early  resumption  at  an 
early  date. 

Q.  Have  you  discussed  the  visit  of  Presi- 
dent Sadat  to  the  United  States? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  President  Sadat 
knows  that  he  is  always  welcome,  and  I  hope 
that  after  we  conclude  these  negotiations 
we  will  be  able  to  arrange  some  firm  date. 


DEPARTURE,  ASWAN,  MARCH  9 

Press  release  124  dated  March  10 

I  can  really  add  very  little  to  what  has 
been  said.  The  President  and  I  had  a  very 
good  talk,  and  I  am  now  going  to  Syria  and 
Israel.  We  will  try  to  formulate  some  ideas, 
and  I  will  return  here  on  Tuesday  night  or 
Wednesday. 

ARRIVAL,  DAMASCUS,  MARCH  9 

Press  release  125  dated  March  10 

I  just  want  to  say  that,  as  always,  I'm 
glad  to  be  in  Syria,  and  I'll  review  steps  that 
can  be  made  toward  peace,  together  with 
the  President  and  the  Foreign  Minister ;  and 
of  course  we  recognize  that  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  requires  the  participation  of 
all  countries. 

Thank  you. 


EXCHANGE  OF  TOASTS  AT  A  LUNCHEON 
AT  DAMASCUS,  MARCH  9 

Press  release   126  dated  March   10 

Secretary  Kissinger 

I  would  like  to  express  the  great  pleasure 
we  have  in  welcoming  the  Foreign  Minister, 
Mrs.  Khaddam,  and  all  our  other  Syrian 
friends  to  the  American  Embassy.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  first  meeting  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter in  December  1973.  Since  then  I  have 
been  in  Damascus  about  30  times.  I  am  one 
of  the  world's  great  experts  on  the  route 
from  the  airport  to  the  guesthouse,  and  on 
the  tactics  of  the  Foreign  Minister,  which 
consist  of  going  on  the  attack  immediately 
upon  my  arrival.  In  fact,  I  want  to  compli- 
ment him.  He  has  compressed  the  time 
schedule  now,  and  he  can  get  into  a  full 
attack  from  a  standing  start  in  10  seconds. 
[Laughter.]  I  can  say  with  assurance  that 
whatever  else  may  happen  in  Syrian-Ameri- 
can relations,  it  will  not  be  due  to  the  in- 
adequate defense  of  Syrian  interest  by  the 
Syrian  officials  that  I  have  encountered. 

In  the  year  and  a  half  that  we  have  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting,  I  have  learned  to 
understand  the  Syrian  point  of  view,  the 
Syrian  pride,  the  Syrian  dedication  to  its 
principles.  We  have  worked  together  on  one 
agreement,  and  while  it  was  a  difficult  ne- 
gotiation, I  think  it  brought  our  two  coun- 
tries closer  together.  As  I  continue  the  Ameri- 
can efforts  in  this  area,  it  is  based  on  the 
conviction  that  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  must  include  all  of  the  concerned  coun- 
tries. This  is  our  basic  attitude  in  whatever 
contribution  we  can  make  to  lasting  peace. 
In  the  process,  I  believe  that  Syrian-Ameri- 
can relations  have  dramatically  improved, 
and  we  will  do  whatever  is  in  our  power  so 
they  will  continue  to  improve.  As  we  have 
learned  to  work  together  in  mutual  respect 
and  growing  understanding,  I  am  confident 
we  can  surmount  whatever  difficulties  exist 
from  time  to  time.  I  have  greatly  appreciated 
the  opportunity  of  working  with  the  Foreign 
Minister,  General  Shihabi  [Brig.  Gen.  Hik- 
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mat  Khalil  Shihabi,  Chief  of  Staff  for  In- 
telligence], and  of  course  with  President 
Asad  and  others  here.  I  would  like  to  propose 
a  toast  to  the  friendship  between  the  Syrian 
and  American  people. 

Syrian  Foreign  Minister  Abd  al-Halim  Khaddam 

Mr.  Secretary,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  From 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  you  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleagues  and  friends 
of  the  Syrian  side  for  this  gracious  invita- 
tion to  the  residence  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy. And  I  also  thank  you  for  the  gracious 
words  you  have  uttered  in  appreciation  of 
the  good  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Syria.  You  have  referred  to  your  re- 
peated visits  to  our  country,  and  I  believe 
that  during  this  period  and  through  these 
visits  you  have  come  to  appreciate  and  under- 
stand what  we  feel  and  how  we  feel  about 
certain  things. 

As  President  Asad  said  ever  since  the 
first  meeting,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that 
our  country  wants  and  strives  for  peace.  We 
have  worked,  we  are  still  working,  and  we 
will  continue  to  work  toward  the  realization 
of  a  just  peace.  We  were  very  clear  when  we 
said  that  peace  means  to  us,  first,  the  pres- 
ervation for  the  Palestinian  people  of  their 
legitimate  rights;  secondly,  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  from  our  oc- 
cupied lands.  And  it  is  from  this  angle  that 
we  view  efforts  in  this  direction  toward  a 
just  solution,  and  from  this  angle  appears 
the  comprehensive  look  at  a  just  peace.  That 
is  why  we  in  Syria  and  the  rest  of  the  Arab 
countries  want  just  and  permanent  peace. 
And  it  was  on  this  basis  that  we  welcomed 
all  the  efforts  that  were  spent  within  this 
framework  and  in  this  direction. 

I  wish  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  you,  Mrs. 
Kissinger,  a  very  good  sojourn  in  our  coun- 
try. And  I  would  like  to  emphasize  and  assure 
you  that  our  country  stretches  out  the  arm 
of  friendship  to  meet  the  arm  of  friendship 
extended  by  any  other  country  in  the  same 
spirit.  We  stretch  out  this  arm  of  friendship 
toward  any  country  which  shares  with  us 


mutual  respect  and  which  has  mutual  in- 
terests with  us.  In  this  connection,  refer- 
ence must  be  made  to  the  efforts  made  by 
Dr.  Kissinger  to  return  to  normalcy  the  re- 
lations between  Syria  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Finally,  I  raise  my  glass  in  a  toast  to  Sec- 
retary Kissinger,  Mrs.  Kissinger,  and  to  all 
our  other  American  guests  here. 


DEPARTURE,  DAMASCUS,  MARCH  9 

Press  release  127  dated  March   10 

The  President  and  I  and  our  colleagues 
had  a  very  extensive  discussion  of  all  the 
elements  involved  in  the  progress  toward 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The  talks  were 
frank  and  friendly.  We  agreed  that  while  I 
am  in  the  area  I  would  return  to  Damascus 
to  continue  this  exchange  of  views. 

We  also  talked  about  bilateral  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Syria;  we 
agreed  that  they  are  excellent  and  that  they 
will  be  fostered. 

Thank  you. 

ARRIVAL,  BEN  GURION  AIRPORT,  MARCH  9 

Press  release   128  dated  March  10 

Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Yigal  Allon 

I  would  like  to  welcome  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  and  Mrs.  Kissinger  and  their  col- 
leagues on  this  visit  of  theirs  which  is  al- 
ready part  of  the  great  effort  for  achieving 
political  progress  in  the  area.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  my  colleagues  and  myself  are 
very  much  interested  to  hear  what  Dr.  Kis- 
singer has  to  tell  us  about  his  impressions 
from  his  visits  and  talks  in  the  neighboring 
Arab  capitals. 

I  only  hope  that  what  he  has  to  tell  us 
would  be  more  constructive  and  more  hope- 
ful than  what  the  Arab  media  has  to  tell 
us  from  across  the  lines.  Because,  as  you 
know,  we  are  people  who  will  never  give  up 
the  idea  of  peace  and  would  like  to  see  prog- 
ress taking  place  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Secretary   Kissinger 


ARRIVAL,  ANKARA,  MARCH   10 


Mr.  Foreign  Minister :  It  is  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  be  back  in  Israel  again.  We  are  here 
to  see  whether  together  we  can  make  some 
progress  toward  peace.  I  will  report  to  the 
Israeli  Cabinet  about  my  discussions  in 
Egypt,  also  my  discussions  in  Syria,  and  we 
will  then  see  whether  we  can  develop  jointly 
some  ideas  that  might  provide  the  basis  for 
further  discussions. 

Thank  you. 


REMARKS,  JERUSALEM,  MARCH    10  3 

As  you  know,  we  are  at  the  beginning  of 
the  process  of  negotiations  which  are  com- 
plicated and  which  will  take  some  time.  We 
are  engaged  here  in  analyzing  all  the  ideas 
and  elements  that  might  be  part  of  a  possible 
agreement,  and  we  are  doing  so  with  great 
care.  We  have  done  so  in  a  very  friendly, 
very  comradely,  and  very  positive  atmos- 
phere. I  am  going  to  Ankara  this  afternoon, 
and  I  am  returning  tomorrow  evening — 
back  to  meet  again  tomorrow  evening  to 
continue  this  examination  of  the  ideas  and 
the  elements  of  the  possible  agreement. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  you  said  the  chances 
were  50-50  before  you  started  out.  Would 
you  say  they  are  better  now  or  worse  now? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  want  to  be 
in  a  position  in  which  every  day  I  have  to 
give  an  assessment  and  a  percentage  figure, 
because  we  will  be  in  a  hopeless  trap  after 
a  while.  I  came  here  because  I  believed  that 
an  agreement  is  possible.  I  have  no  reason 
to  change  my  mind. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  assessment  of  how 
long  this  mission  will  last? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  want  to  put 
myself  into  any  particular  time  frame,  be- 
cause it  is  an  agreement  of  some  impor- 
tance; if  it  is  achieved,  it  has  to  be  done 
with  great  care. 


Press  release  130  dated  March   11 

I  would  like  to  express  our  pleasure  at 
visiting  our  old  and  trusted  ally  Turkey  and 
our  appreciation  for  the  invitation  on  such 
short  notice  and  in  the  face  of  many  com- 
plexities. I  look  forward  to  an  opportunity 
to  exchange  views  with  my  old  friend  the 
Foreign  Minister,  with  the  Prime  Minister, 
with  your  President,  and  with  leading  politi- 
cal personalities  of  Turkish  political  life.  Our 
relationship  with  Turkey,  which  goes  back  30 
years,  is  based  on  mutual  interest  and  a  long 
tradition.  It  is  a  relationship  which  we  value 
and  which  I  have  come  here  to  strengthen. 
And  we  will  do  our  best  to  settle  together 
and  to  discuss  together  all  the  complex  issues 
that  confront  both  of  our  nations. 

Thank  you. 


REMARKS,  ANKARA,  MARCH  10  4 

Mr.  Ecevit  and  I  had  a  very  good  and  com- 
plete talk.  As  you  know,  we  are  old  friends, 
and  we  reviewed  all  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Turkey  and  other 
problems  of  mutual  interest,  such  as  Cyprus. 


DEPARTURE,  ANKARA,  MARCH   11 

Press  release  13S  dated  March  11 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  came  here  to 
strengthen  the  old  friendship  between  Tur- 
key and  the  United  States.  This  friendship, 
as  the  United  States  has  repeatedly  affirmed, 
is  in  the  mutual  interest  of  both  countries, 
and  it  is  not  extended  as  a  favor  by  one 
country  to  another  country,  and  it  is  in 
that  context  that  the  Administration  views 
the  entire  relationship  between  Turkey  and 
the  United  States. 

We  are  doing  our  best  to  overcome  what- 
ever difficulties  exist  in  that  relationship,  and 


3  Made  following  a  meeting  with   Prime  Minister 
Yitzhak  Rabin  (text  from  press  release  129). 


4  Made  following  a  meeting  with  Bulent  Ecevit, 
Republican  People's  Party  leader  (text  from  press 
release  133   dated   Mar.   11). 
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we  are  confident  that  we  will  emerge  from 
these  difficulties  with  an  even  stronger  ap- 
preciation of  each  other's  needs  and  with  an 
even  stronger  commitment  to  the  mutual 
friendship  than  before. 

With  respect  to  Cyprus,  we  reviewed  the 
situation  in  a  friendly  spirit.  The  United 
States  believes  that  the  quickest  possible 
solution  is  in  the  interest  of  all  parties  and 
of  all  of  the  countries.  The  problem  is  to  be- 
gin the  negotiations  and  to  find  a  framework 
for  the  negotiations.  And  I  believe  that  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  that  direction  during 
my  visit. 

Now  I  will  be  glad  to  take  two  or  three 
questions  [inaudible]  from  those  who  are 
not  traveling  with  me.  [Laughter.] 

Q.  [Inaudible]  have  you  reached  mutual 
grounds  for  discussions?  [Paraphrased.] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  of  course,  the 
negotiations  will  have  to  be  conducted,  in 
our  view,  between  Greek  and  Turkish  com- 
munities. And  we  are  trying  to  be  helpful 
in  finding  a  general  framework.  But  the  de- 
tailed plans  and  the  detailed  bases  will  have 
to  be  developed  by  the  negotiators  themselves. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  do  you  think 
that  in  order  to  have  further  developments 
on  the  Cyprus  issue  it  is  likely  you  will  re- 
turn to  Ankara  or  to  Athens  in  the  near  fu- 
ture ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Hartman  is  going  to  visit  Athens,  and 
I  don't  anticipate  returning  to  Ankara  be- 
fore the  end  of  May,  when  I  will  be  coming 
here  for  a  CENTO  [Central  Treaty  Orga- 
nization] meeting;  and  I  look  forward  to 
that  visit. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  any  specific  concessions 
from  Mr.  Bitsios  ivhen  you  arrived  in  An- 
kara [inaudible]  to  Mr.  Esenbel  [inaudible] 
in  any  tvay  instrumental  in  the  progress  you 
have  made? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  did  not  come  here 
with  specific  plans,  and  my  purpose  was  in 
trying  to  interpret  the  ideas,  as  I  had  under- 
stood them,  of  the  Greek  side  and  to  see 


whether   one   could   find   a   possible   frame- 
work for  the  negotiations  once  the  forum 
has  been  determined. 
Thank  you. 

REMARKS,  JERUSALEM,  MARCH   12  ' 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  continued  our 
very  detailed  examination  of  elements  of  a 
possible  agreement.  In  the  nature  of  such  an 
examination  we  cannot  make  a  progress  re- 
port every  day,  but  the  talks  are  being  con- 
ducted in  very  friendly,  very  positive  spirit, 
and  nothing  has  changed  in  my  estimate 
of  the  situation. 

Q.  Are  you  beginning  to  see  the  shape  of 
an  agreement  even  though  it  is  kind  of  early? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  just  don't  want  to 
give  any  estimates.  I'll  be  back  here  in  a 
couple  of  days.  I'm  going  to  Aswan — 

Q.  There  are  reports  that  you  will  be  here 
another  two  weeks  longer.  What  do  you  say? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  absolutely  no 
estimate  of  how  long  it  could  take,  but  I 
have  some  other  duties  in  Washington,  too. 

Q.  Have  you  found  any  areas  of  agreement 
between  Israel  and  Egypt  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  just  won't  go  into 
anything. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  you  might  break  off 
the  talks  and  go  back  to  Washington  and 
then  return? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  I  think  that  we 
will  know  within  a  reasonable  time  frame 
what  is  achievable,  and  I  don't  believe  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  back  and  then 
return  here. 

ARRIVAL,  ASWAN,  MARCH  12 

Press  release  137  dated  March   12 

I  am  coming  back  to  continue  the  dis- 
cussion with   President  Sadat  and  Foreign 


•■■% 


"'  Made  following  a  meeting  with  Prime  Minister 
Rabin    (text  from  press  release  136). 
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Minister  Fahmy,  and  I  look  forward  to  mak- 
ing further  progress. 
Thank  you. 

NEWS  CONFERENCE  BY  SECRETARY  KISSINGER 
AND  PRESIDENT  SADAT,  MARCH   13 

Press  release  141  dated  March  14 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  President  and  I 
have  had  a  very  constructive  and  fruitful 
meeting.  We  have  examined  a  number  of 
principles  and  some  concrete  ideas,  and  I'll 
be  taking  some  of  these  concrete  ideas  with 
me  to  Israel  tomorrow. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  anything  to 
add? 

President  Sadat:  I  confirm  Dr.  Kissinger's 
statement. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Kissinger 
whether  he  thinks  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
concrete  ideas  he  is  taking  back  to  Israel  the 
Israeli  Cabinet  will  be  in  a  position  to  make 
concrete  ideas  of  its  own  on  Saturday. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  am  of  course  in  no 
position  to  speak  for  the  Israeli  Cabinet,  but 
I  expect  there  will  be  some  concrete  Israeli 
ideas  when  I  return. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  have  been  reports 
this  evening  of  troop  movements  on  the 
Egyptian  front.  Can  you  tell  us  if  these  re- 
ports are  based  on  anything  substantial? 

President  Sadat:  Not  at  all.  The  Egyptian 
side  not  at  all. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  concentration  of 
Egyptian  forces  along  the  Sinai  front? 

President  Sadat:  Not  at  all.  We  are  honor- 
ing our  signature  on  the  disengagement 
agreement.  We  have  with  us  General  Gamassi 
[Gen.  Mohamed  Adbel  Ghani  el-Gamassi, 
Minister  of  War  and  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces]. 

Q.  [Garbled.] 

President  Sadat:  [Translation  from  Ara- 
bic] In  my  talks  with  Dr.  Kissinger,  we  have 


moved  from  generalities  to  specifics,  which 
Dr.  Kissinger  will  take  with  him  to  Israel, 
after  which  he  will  return  to  us.  At  this 
stage  there  is  no  room  for  guesswork.  We 
await  Dr.  Kissinger's  return. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  told  us  last  time  that 
you  expected  this  to  be  a  hard  round.  Do  you 
still  feel  that  way,  or  do  you  think  it  will  be 
any  easier? 

President  Sadat:  I  expect  it  to  be  difficult 
and  hard. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  have  a  better 
estimate  now  of  hoiv  long  the  shuttle  might 
last? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  want  to  make 
any  estimates  as  to  the  length  of  time.  Of 
course,  I  think  all  parties  have  an  interest  in 
moving  it  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  Egypt  noiv  prepared 
to  give  written  assurances  to  refrain  from 
beginning  hostilities  against  Israel? 

President  Sadat:  Well,  maybe  you  remem- 
ber the  statement  I  made  in  Paris.  We  are 
not  aiming  at  all  to  start  any  hostilities,  but 
assurance  must  be  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  and 
it  is  premature  now  to  speak  about  specifics. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  so  far,  do  you  be- 
lieve that  an  agreement  is  now  likely? 

President  Sadat:  I  hope  so,  but  I  can't  con- 
firm it  until  after  Dr.  Kissinger  returns. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  are  you  carrying  any- 
thing on  paper  to  show  anything  at  all  in  the 
form  of  maps,  draivings? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  not  reached 
that  point  yet.  I  have  had  long  discussions 
with  the  President  and  his  associates  on  two 
successive  evenings,  and  I  think  I  can  reflect 
their  thinking  in  a  rather  precise  fashion 
without  the  help  of  maps. 

Q.  [Inaudible.'] 

President  Sadat:  Well,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, I  think  the  mission  of  Dr.  Kissinger 
has  two  main  aims.  The  first  is  to  defuse  the 
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explosive  situation  that  exists  in  the  area 
now,  and  the  second,  to  push  the  peace  proc- 
ess. I  have  stated  also  that  the  defusion  of 
the  explosive  situation  means  that  there 
must  be  some  Israeli  gesture  of  peace  on  the 
three  fronts. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  give  us  some 
hint  what  your  ideas  are  about? 

President  Sadat:  It  is  premature,  still  pre- 
mature. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  it  possible  that  the 
agreement  will  be  in  some  sort  of  phased 
format;  in  other  words,  a  series  of  stages  of 
action  by  Israel  and  by  Egypt?  Is  it  possible 
it  will  be  more  along  those  lines? 

President  Sadat:  Why  don't  you  wait  until 
it  is  achieved? 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Kissinger  has  said 
that  he  believes  that  both  sides  in  these  nego- 
tiations want  peace.  Do  you  believe  that  Is- 
rael tvants  peace? 

President  Sadat:  Well,  I  shall  be  waiting 
the  return  of  Dr.  Kissinger  here.  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger can  see  both  sides,  but  I  can't  see  the 
other  side  myself.  I  shall  be  awaiting  the  re- 
turn of  Dr.  Kissinger. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  more  optimistic 
now  than  you  were  before  you  heard  the 
latest  Israeli  response  through  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger? What  is  your  feeling  now? 

President  Sadat:  I  am  still  optimistic,  yes. 

Q.  More  than  before? 

President  Sadat:  Still  optimistic,  because  it 
is  my  mood.  I  am  optimistic  always. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  describe  or 
tvould  you  define  for  us  what  is  the  most 
difficult  area  of  the  talks?  Do  you  have  any 
specifics  about  what  has  been  the  most  diffi- 
cidt  area  of  negotiations? 

President  Sadat:  I  think  you  should  ask 
Dr.  Kissinger  this  question. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  At  this  point  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  a  judgment  on  which  is  the 
most  difficult  point. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  considered  hav- 
ing joint  patrols  instead  of  a  U.N.  force  to 
police  the  area  that  would  be  demilitarized? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Remember  our  agree- 
ment, Mr.  President.  [Laughter.] 

President  Sadat:  As  I  said,  in  all  these  de- 
tails it  is  premature  to  say  anything  now. 

Q.  You  do  not  ride  it  out,  exclude  it? 

President  Sadat:  Certainly,  certainly.  But 
as  I  said,  it  is  premature. 


DEPARTURE,  ASWAN,  MARCH  14 

Press  release  142  dated  March   14 

I  expect  to  be  back,  probably  on  Monday, 
to  continue  our  talks  on  that  occasion.  Every- 
thing of  substance  was  already  given  to  you 
yesterday. 


REMARKS,  JERUSALEM,  MARCH   14 

We  are  moving  from  a  discussion  of  gen- 
eral principles  to  the  examination  of  concrete 
ideas.  I  brought  the  Egyptian  considerations 
in  this  regard  to  the  Israeli  negotiating  team, 
and  we  reviewed  these  as  well  as  other  as- 
pects of  the  problem  in  great  detail  and  in  a 
very  comradely,  constructive,  and  positive 
spirit.  Tomorrow  I  am  going  to  Damascus 
and  Amman.  Then  I  will  return  here  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  we  will  continue  our  delibera- 
tions, and  based  on  those,  I  will  return  to 
Egypt. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  do  you  see  any  very  big 
obstacles  that  might  prevent  an  agreement 
from  taking  place  now? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  it  is  prema- 
ture to  predict  an  agreement.  As  I  said,  we 
are  moving  from  general  principles  to  con- 
crete ideas.  So  there  is  some  progress  being 
made,  but  it  is  premature  to  predict  an  agree- 
ment. 


6  Made  following  a  meeting  with  the  Israeli  nego- 
tiating team  (text  from  press  release  143  dated 
Mar.  17). 
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Q.  Are  you  planning  to  stay  in  the  area 
until  you  do  get  an  agreement? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  am  planning  to  stay 
in  the  area  until  it  is  known  either  whether 
it  is  possible  to  get  an  agreement  or  whether 
it  is  not. 

Q.  Is  the  problem  of  nonbelligerency  still 
the  big  sticking  point? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  do  not  want 
to  talk  about  any  of  the  specific  issues. 
Thank  you. 


DEPARTURE,  DAMASCUS,  MARCH  15 

Press  release  144  dated  March   17 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  thank  the  For- 
eign Minister  for  having  delayed  his  depar- 
ture so  that  he  could  receive  me  and  partici- 
pate in  the  talks.  President  Asad  and  I  had 
a  very  full  and  detailed  review  of  the  pros- 
pects of  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and  we 
agreed  that  before  I  complete  my  stay  in  this 
area  I  would  return  to  Damascus  to  continue 
those  discussions. 

Thank  you. 


ARRIVAL,  AMMAN,  MARCH   15 

Press  release  145  dated  March   17 

As  always,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  visit  our 
friends  in  Jordan.  I  will  report  to  His  Majes- 
ty and  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  American 
initiative  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  pros- 
pects of  peace  as  we  see  them.  We  will  also 
discuss  our  bilateral  relations,  which  are  ex- 
cellent. And  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  friends. 

Thank  you. 

Q.  Could  I  assume  from  your  frequent 
visits  to  Jordan  that  you  are  trying  to  con- 
vince the  Jordanians  to  go  to  Geneva? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  decision  to  go  to 
Geneva  is  entirely  up  to  Jordan.  We  are  not 
trying  to  influence  anyone. 

Q.  Arriving  late,  is  it  a  good  sign  of  your 
talks  in  Damascus? 


Secretary  Kissinger:  I  will  repeat  what  I 
said  in  Damascus.  I  am  returning  to  Damas- 
cus. 

DEPARTURE,  AMMAN,  MARCH  16 

Press  release   146  dated  March   17 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  I  would  like 
to  thank  His  Majesty  and  the  Prime  Minister 
for  the  characteristically  warm  and  friendly 
reception  we  have  had  here.  We  have  had 
very  extended  discussions,  and  I  gave  His 
Majesty  a  very  full  and  detailed  report  about 
the  state  of  the  negotiations  in  which  I  am 
engaged,  and  we  exchanged  ideas  about  fu- 
ture progress  toward  peace  in  the  area.  We 
also  discussed  bilateral  relations,  which  are 
excellent. 

On  behalf  of  President  Ford,  I  invited  His 
Majesty  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  United  States 
toward  the  end  of  April,  and  His  Majesty 
has  accepted.  I  will  stay  in  the  closest  touch 
with  His  Majesty  as  these  negotiations  con- 
tinue and  will  keep  him  informed  of  all  de- 
velopments. 

REMARKS,  JERUSALEM,  MARCH  16 

Foreign  Minister  Allon 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  myself  divided 
labor  among  ourselves.  I'll  speak  in  Hebrew 
for  the  Israeli  press,  and  the  Secretary  will 
say  the  same  things,  I  hope,  in  English. 

[Translated  from  Hebrew.]  We  held  a  de- 
tailed conversation  for  a  number  of  hours 
with  Dr.  Kissinger  and  his  group  on  the 
Egyptian  proposals  he  brought,  and  we  have 
conveyed  to  our  guest  our  proposals  and 
evaluation  of  the  proposals  he  brought  to  us 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  government 
policy  from  previous  sessions  and  today's 
session.  I  say  with  satisfaction  that  these 
talks  were  held  in  good  spirits  and  with  a 
positive  trend  on  the  part  of  both  parties. 
But  because  of  the  importance  of  the  subject 
and  the  great  amount  of  detail,  we  could  not 


7  Made  following  a  meeting  with  the  Israeli  nego- 
tiating team  (text  from  press  release  147  dated 
Mar.  17). 
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complete  the  discussion  this  evening,  and  we 
will  continue  tomorrow  morning. 

Secretary  Kissinger 

The  Israeli  negotiating  team  and  we  re- 
viewed all  the  elements  of  the  negotiations 
in  very  great  detail,  in  a  very  constructive 
spirit,  based  on  the  discussions  that  took 
place  in  the  Israeli  Cabinet  today.  The  Israeli 
side  presented  the  Israeli  ideas  in  response 
to  the  Egyptian  ideas  that  I  brought  here 
from  Aswan,  and  I  plan  to  go  to  Egypt  to- 
morrow to  present  them.  The  Israeli  and 
American  negotiating  team  will  meet  again 
tomorrow  morning. 


Q.  Did  you  introduce  any  ideas  of 
own? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No. 


your 


REMARKS,  JERUSALEM,  MARCH  17 

We  reviewed  once  again  the  ideas  which  I 
brought  from  Egypt  and  the  Israeli  reactions 
to  those  ideas  as  well  as  the  considerations 
that  the  Israeli  Cabinet  and  negotiating  team 
are  asking  me  to  take  to  Egypt,  and  I  will 
now  go  to  Egypt  this  afternoon.  I  plan  to  be 
back  by  tomorrow  evening,  and  we  will  meet 
again  then.  We  had  a  very  good  and  construc- 
tive meeting  this  morning  in  reviewing  the 
Israeli  ideas. 

Q.  Hoiv  do  you  rate  your  chances  for  a 
settlement  now,  sir? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  am  not  going  to 
make  any  guesses. 


ARRIVAL,  ASWAN,  MARCH  17 

Press  release  151  dated  March  17 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  reports  here  indicate  that 
you  have  run  into  serious  trouble  in  the  talks 
with  Israel.  Is  that  true? 

Secretary   Kissinger:    No.    I    am    here   to 


bring  some  Israeli  considerations  and  ideas, 
and  I  look  forward  to  discussing  them  with 
the  President  and  the  Foreign  Minister. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  say  whether 
those  ideas  are  concrete  ideas  as  you  men- 
tioned here  on  Thursday? 


Secretary    Kissinger: 
ideas. 


They    are    specific 


8  Made  following  a  meeting  with  the  Israeli  nego- 
tiating team  (text  from  press  release  150). 


NEWS  CONFERENCE  BY  SECRETARY  KISSINGER 
AND  PRESIDENT  SADAT,  MARCH  18 

Press  release  155  dated  March   18 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  President  and  I 
reviewed  in  the  usual  friendly  atmosphere 
the  ideas  which  I  brought  from  Israel.  The 
President  has  given  me  some  additional  con- 
siderations and  ideas  to  take  back  to  Israel. 
I  am  returning  there  this  afternoon,  and  I 
expect  to  continue  the  negotiations  there. 
This  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Q.  Can  you  see  a  breakthrough,  Dr.  Kis- 
singer? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  One  can't,  in  nego- 
tiations, speak  of  any  particular  point  at 
which  there  is  a  breakthrough.  I  am  trying 
to  narrow  the  gap  between  the  two  sides  by 
explaining  the  ideas  as  carefully  as  I  can. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  already  nar- 
rowed the  gap  between  the  two  sides? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  I  have  said  on 
several  occasions,  the  gap  has  narrowed,  but 
it  always  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  can 
finally  be  closed. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  how  would  you  charac- 
terize the  progress,  if  any,  in  this  specific 
session? 

President  Sadat:  Well,  as  Secretary  Kis- 
singer has  stated,  we  had  a  fruitful  talk,  and 
I  have  given  him  some  new  considerations  as 
an  answer  to  what  he  has  brought  here,  and 
I  think  it  is  premature  now  to  say  more. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  are  you  determined  to 
stay  in  the  region? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As   I  have  said  on 
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many  occasions,  I  am  determined  to  stay 
until  we  either  reach  an  agreement  or  it  is 
clear  that  we  cannot  reach  an  agreement,  so 
I  am  determined  to  stay  here. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  vieiv  of  the  views 
brought  from  Israel  by  Secretary  Kissinger, 
do  you  believe  that  an  agreement  that  ivoidd 
involve  an  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  passes 
and  from  the  oilfields  woidd  be  within  the 
realm  of  'possibility? 

President  Sadat:  I  can  answer  your  ques- 
tion on  Thursday,  let  us  hope,  when  Dr.  Kis- 
singer returns. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  there  some  substan- 
tial areas  on  which  you  and  the  Israelis  do 
agree ? 

President  Sadat:  Well,  I  think  you  should 
ask  the  Secretary  this  question. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary?  [Laughter.] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  there  are 
some  areas  of  agreement,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral substantial  areas  of  disagreement. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  get  the  feeling 
that  there  has  been  progress  in  the  last  ses- 
sion here,  in  the  last  round  of  exchange? 

President  Sadat:  I  have  the  impression 
that,  as  I  told  you  at  the  beginning,  it  is  a 
very  hard,  difficult,  and  complicated  round. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Israelis  appear  to  be 
talking  about  a  demand  for  the  elements  or 
the  principles  of  nonbelligerency  from  Egypt. 
Is  this  any  more  acceptable  to  you  than  the 
per  se  demand  for  nonbelligerency  ? 

President  Sadat:  I  have  stated  our  posi- 
tion, and  it  is  quite  clear.  We  shall  not  agree 
to  nonbelligerency  as  long  as  there  is  any 
foreign  soldier  on  our  land,  and  I  said  that 
doing  so  means  that  I  am  inviting  them  to 
stay,  so  I  think  that  this  is  quite  clear. 

Q.  The  idea  of  joint  patrols  with  Israel,  Dr. 
Kissinger,  has  been  dropped  completely? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  the  Foreign 
Minister  has  put  out  a  statement  on  the 
Egyptian  position  which  is  clear  and  fully 
understood  and  has  been  fully  communicated. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  believe  that  there 
should  be  a  buffer  zone  in  which  there  would, 
be  a  strengthened  U.N.  Force  between  the 
Israeli  and  the  Egyptian  forces,  if  an  agree- 
ment could  be  reached? 

President  Sadat:  I  think  this  is  quite  nat- 
ural, because  it  is  already  there.  There  is  a 
buffer  zone  between  us  in  which  the  United 
Nations  operates;  it  is  already  there. 

Q.  So  that  any  area  that  will  be  evacuated 
by  the  Israelis  as  a  part  of  a  new  agreement, 
could  be  replaced  or  could  be  soldiered  by 
U.N.  troops?  Is  that  correct? 

President  Sadat:  Well,  you  are  driving 
again  to  try  to  find  some  of  the  details  of 
what  we  are  discussing. 

Q.  That's  true,  sir.  [Laughter.'] 
Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  ideas  you'll  be  carry- 
ing back  to  Israel  now,  are  they  a  refinement 
or  are  they  substantially  different  from  the 
ideas  you  carried  back  last  Friday? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  In  each  round  the 
ideas,  of  course,  advance  and  sometimes 
cover  collateral  areas.  But  I  don't  want  to 
get  drawn  into  a  discussion  of  whether  they 
are  entirely  new  or  a  refinement,  but  I  think 
they  represent,  as  I  have  said,  additional  in- 
put for  the  Israeli  side. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  Dr.  Kissinger,  that  you 
can  reach  an  agreement  before  the  time  of 
the  renewal  of  the  U.N.  Forces? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Certainly,  yes. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any  time 
idea  how  long  an  agreement  might  take  to 
implement  ? 

President  Sadat:  We  have  not  yet  reached 
this  point. 

Q.  But  woiddn't  time  be  a  crucial  element, 
some  idea  of  how  long  it  would  take,  would 
that  not  be  a  crucial  element? 

President  Sadat:  You  were  speaking  of 
the  implementation,  and  you  are  asking  now 
about  reaching  an  agreement. 

Q.  My  point,  Mr.  President,  is  there  has  to 
be  some  understanding  of  how  long  it  would 
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take  to  implement  the  agreement  before  an 
agreement  could  be  signed. 

President  Sadat:  When  we  agree  first  on 
the  principles,  I  think  the  period  of  imple- 
mentation can  be  discussed  after  that,  but  we 
have  not  yet  agreed  upon  the  principles. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  Dr.  Kissinger,  you  can 
reach  the  same  kind  of  agreement! 

President  Sadat:  We  have  not  yet  agreed 
upon  the  principles. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  can  be  at  the  same 
time  an  agreement  on  the  Syrian  front? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  conditions  in  the 
different  areas  vary,  so  I  do  not  want  to  say 
that  principles  can  necessarily  be  automati- 
cally applied.  But  I  have  stated  repeatedly 
and  publicly  that  the  process  of  peace  applies 
to  the  whole  area,  that  the  United  States  will 
do  its  utmost  to  promote  peace  in  the  entire 
area. 

Q.  Have  you  discussed  bilateral  relations 
between  Egypt -and  the  United  States? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  always  discuss 
our  bilateral  relations,  which  we  think  are 
excellent.  [The  President  nodded.] 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  idea  of  a  single  Arab 
delegation  might  be  a  way  around  the  U.S. 
and  Israeli  objections  to  dealing  with  the 
PLO  [Palestine  Liberation  Organization^  in 
Geneva ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  sort  of  idea,  and 
when  it  comes  time  to  organize  the  Geneva 
Conference,  we  can  address  specific  issues  of 
this  nature. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  see  any  possibility 
of  opening  indirect  trade  to  Israel,  or  indirect 
tourism,  following  a  withdrawal  from  part 
of  the  Sinai? 

President  Sadat:  I'll  tell  you,  up  to  this 
moment  we  didn't  agree  on  the  principles  of 
this  very  limited  withdrawal,  and  you  are 
raising  issues  that  should  be  discussed  there 
in  Geneva  after  the  final  solution.  You  can't 
raise  issues  like  this  now. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  you  must  have  an  idea, 
though,  what  the  final  solution  tvould  look 
like.  Can  you  give  us  in  general  terms  what 
you  would  like  to  see  so  far  as  a  final  solu- 
tion? Where  would  Israel  exist?  Where  would 
its  boundaries  in  general  lay? 

President  Sadat:  I  have  already  stated  this 
before — the  borders  of  1967.  And  if  we  can 
succeed  in  Geneva  to  end  the  state  of  bel- 
ligerency, I  think  we  would  make  a  very  big 
achievement  for  this  generation.  Sure,  as  I 
told  you  before  and  so  I  have  stated  before 
also,  the  core  of  the  whole  problem  is  the 
Palestinian  problem.  So  if  we  can  achieve  in 
our  generation  the  end  of  the  state  of  bel- 
ligerency between  the  Arabs  and  Israel  and 
solve  the  Palestinian  question,  it  will  be  a 
great  achievement. 

Q.  With  your  foresight,  sir — you  always 
say  "this  generation" — can  you  look  to  the 
next  generation  perhaps  with  your  foresight 
and  tell  us  what  situation  you  envision  be- 
tween the  Arabs  and  Israelis  in  the  next 
generation? 

President  Sadat:  I  have  said  before,  it  de- 
pends upon  their  conduct,  and  I  can't  speak 
for  the  next  generation. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  clarification — do  you 
mean  to  leave  the  impression  in  this  current 
disengagement  that  you  don't  think  it  should 
include  such  things  as  improved  commerce 
between  Israel  and  Egypt  or  improved  trans- 
portation between  Egypt  and  Israel.  There 
have  been  some  proposals  made  in  Israel  that 
part  of  the  agreement  can  be  steps  such  as 
improving  transportation  from  Cairo  to  Tel 
Aviv,  or  something  like  that. 

President  Sadat:  Are  you  asking  me? 

Q.  In  answer  to  a  previous  question  you 
said  you  thought  that  such  matters  should  be 
taken  up  in  Geneva  and  not  within  this  dis- 
engagement agreement. 

President  Sadat:  It  is  still  premature,  and 
it  is  really  absurd  to  discuss  such  matters  as 
this.  As  I  said,  if  we  had  reached  a  state  of 
ending  the  state  of  belligerency  between  the 
Arabs    and    Israel,   this    would    be    a   great 
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achievement  for  our  generation.  There  is  no 
point  at  all  in  discussing  these  relations  when 
we  can't  agree  upon  ending  the  state  of  bel- 
ligerency. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  just  how  serious  will  it 
be  if  these  negotiations  fail? 

President  Sadat:  Well,  I  have  told  my 
press  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  we  may 
not  reach  any  agreement,  and  we  are  ready 
to  face  whatever  comes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  consequences,  sir? 

President  Sadat:  Well,  as  the  British  say, 
we  can't  cross  that  bridge  until  we  reach  it. 

Q.  And  if  an  agreement  is  reached,  is  it  a 
big  push  for  peace? 

President  Sadat:  Sure,  it  will  be  a  turning 
point. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  do  you  believe  it  is  at 
this  stage  the  Palestinians  ivould  participate 
in  these  talks  concerning  their  future? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  the  two  press 
corps  are  competing  in  asking  provocative 
questions. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  why  do  you  think  it 
ivould  be  a  turning  point?  You  said  it  ivould 
be  a  turning  point  if  it  succeeds.  Could  you 
elaborate? 

President  Sadat:  The  next  time,  the  next 
visit  of  Dr.  Kissinger,  then  I  can  elaborate. 

Q.  Thank  you. 


REMARKS,  JERUSALEM,  MARCH   18 

Press  release  156  dated  March   19 

The  Israeli  negotiating  team  and  my  col- 
leagues and  I  reviewed  the  considerations 
and  ideas  that  I  brought  from  Aswan  in 
reply  to  the  Israeli  considerations  that  I  had 
put  before  the  Egyptians.  In  the  process,  we 
have  also  reviewed  the  entire  status  of  the 
negotiation,  and  the  meeting  was  conducted 
in  the  characteristic  friendly,  comradely,  and 


positive  spirit.  We  will  meet  again  tomorrow 
morning,  before  I  go  to  Saudi.  Arabia,  and  I 
will  be  back  again  in  the  evening  for  further 
discussions. 
Thank  you. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  headway  in  these 
recent  talks? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  we  are  examin- 
ing the  ways  by  which  each  side  is  trying  to 
meet,  or  take  into  account,  the  considerations 
of  the  other,  and  in  that  sense  we  are  making 
progress. 

Q.  There  are  reports,  sir,  that  these  talks 
have  reached  a  dead  end.  Would  you  say  this 
is  justified? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  is  not  my  view. 


DEPARTURE,  RIYADH,  MARCH  19 


Press  release  157  dated   March   19 

Secretary  Kissinger 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  His 
Majesty  and  his  advisers  for  the  very  warm 
hospitality  that  has  been  extended  to  us  and 
for  the  very  useful  talks  that  we  have  had. 
I  reviewed  with  His  Majesty  the  state  of  the 
negotiations  in  which  I  am  engaged,  and  in 
which  I  am  acting  as  a  go-between,  and  the 
prospects  of  peace  in  the  area  in  general. 
We  also  discussed  with  general  agreement 
certain  other  issues  in  which  the  United 
States  and  Saudi  Arabia  have  common  inter- 
est. 

In  my  conversations  with  Minister  Ya- 
mani,  the  Acting  Foreign  Minister,  and 
Prince  Fahd,  as  well  as  with  His  Majesty, 
my  attention  was  called  to  recent  newspaper 
articles  speculating  on  the  military  inten- 
tions of  the  United  States  in  the  area.  I 
would  like  to  state  categorically  here  that 
our  relation  with  Saudi  Arabia  is  based  on 
friendship  and  cooperation  in  which  threats, 
military  or  otherwise,  play  no  part  and  we 
base  our  relationship  on  cooperation  and  not 
on  confrontation. 
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Petroleum  Minister  Sheikh  Ahmed  Zaki  Yamani 

Mr.  Secretary,  this  visit  is  a  very  construc- 
tive and  fruitful  one.  We  had  a  chance  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  the  future  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  We  listened  carefully  to  your 
report,  and  that  strengthened  our  belief  in 
the  good  intention  and  the  good  will  of  the 
United  States  in  its  efforts  to  bring  peace  to 
this  area  based  on  the  implementation  of  the 
various  resolutions  by  the  United  Nations. 
We  just  heard  the  official  views  about  the 
fantasies  of  the  newspapers,  the  articles 
written  by  certain  groups  of  writers,  and  we 
are  pleased  that  is  now  in  public.  We  thank 
you  for  your  efforts  and  wish  you  the  best 
of  luck. 


Israeli  Cabinet  that  an  agreement  can  take 
place ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  have  told  you 
all  along  that  I  wasn't  going  to  give  you  esti- 
mates. I  do  feel  that  each  side  is  making  a 
very  serious  effort  to  try  to  take  into  account 
the  considerations  of  the  other,  and  this  is 
certainly  true  of  the  Israeli  side. 

Q.  Sir,  do  you  have  plans  to  see  Mr. 
Gromyko  [Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
A.  Gromyko]  in  the  next  feiv  days? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  do  not  have  any 
firm  plans  at  this  moment. 

REMARKS,  JERUSALEM,  MARCH  20' 


REMARKS,  JERUSALEM,  MARCH  20 


Israeli  Defense  Minister  Shimon  Peres 

As  you  know,  the  Cabinet  yesterday  empow- 
ered the  team  of  Ministers  that  is  negotiating 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  to  continue  the 
negotiations.  And  in  order  to  do  so  we  had 
to  clarify  some  points.  This  was  done  at  the 
morning  meeting,  which  was,  as  usual,  con- 
ducted in  a  very  friendly  and  serious  air. 
Once  we  have  the  clarifications  we  are  now 
returning  to  the  Cabinet  to  report.  That  is 
the  best  news  I  can  give  you  for  the  time 
being. 


Secretary  Kissinger 

I  can  add  nothing  to  the  statement  that  the 
Minister  of  Defense  has  made.  We  had  a 
good,  constructive,  and  friendly  meeting,  and 
I  will  stay  in  Jerusalem  until  after  the  Cab- 
inet meeting  and  meet  again  with  our  col- 
leagues before  I  return  to  Egypt  this  evening. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  are  you  more  confident 
now  that  you  received  the  assessment  of  the 


Secretary  Kissinger 

We  have  had  another  meeting  with  the 
Israeli  negotiating  team,  and  they  presented 
to  us  the  ideas  and  proposals  of  the  Israeli 
Government  in  response  to  the  proposals  and 
ideas  of  the  Egyptian  side  that  I  brought 
here.  I  am  now  leaving  immediately  for  the 
airport  and  will  go  to  Aswan  and  will  be  dis- 
cussing these  Israeli  proposals  with  Presi- 
dent Sadat  and  his  advisers. 

Thank  you. 

Q.  New  proposals?  Are  they  new  pro- 
posals ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  there  are 
some  new  ideas,  yes. 

Q.  Is  an  agreement  close,  sir?  Would  you 
say  that  it  ivas  closer? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  do  not  want  to 
speculate.  I  will  be  back,  I  hope  tomorrow, 
and  I  will  be  able  to  give  a  better  assessment 
then. 

Defense  Minister  Peres 

We  gave  the  complete  proposal  of  the  Is- 
raeli Cabinet  to  Dr.  Kissinger. 


0  Made  following  a  meeting  of  the  U.S.  and  Israeli 
negotiating  teams   (text  from  press  release  161). 


10  Made  following  the  evening  meeting  of  the  U.S. 
and  Israeli  negotiating  teams  (text  from  press  re- 
lease 162  dated  Mar.  21). 
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Q.  Were  there  amendments  to  the  original 
Israeli  guidelines  for  a  settlement? 

Defense  Minister  Peres:  We  have  con- 
cluded our  proposals  this  afternoon. 

Q.  Is  the  gap  closing?  Is  the  gap  very  wide? 
Has  it  narrowed  somewhat? 

Defense  Minister  Peres:  Can  I  see  from 
here  up  to  Cairo  how  many  gaps  are  there 
on  the  way?  I  wouldn't  guess. 

Q.  Did  Dr.  Kissinger  raise  any  of  his  oivn 
ideas ? 

Defense  Minister  Peres:  Well,  it  is  a  dia- 
logue, and  both  sides  are  suggesting  and 
questioning  and  answering,  as  the  nature  of 
things  are. 

Q.  Has  he  introduced  American  ideas? 

Defense  Minister  Peres:  Well,  how  can  I 
speak  for  the  United  States?  But,  usually  it 
is  a  negotiation,  a  clarification,  and  it  works 
in  a  way  of  conversations,  you  know. 

Q.  When  do  you  expect  him  back  tomor- 
row ? 

Defense  Minister  Peres:  I  hope  as  early  as 
possible.  Before  Shabbat  comes  in. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


REMARKS,  JERUSALEM,  MARCH  21  " 

I  am  running  out  of  variations  of  these 
formulations,  but  I  have  brought  the  Egyp- 
tian countersuggestions  to  the  Israeli  pro- 
posals of  yesterday  to  the  Israeli  negotiating 
team.  It  is  my  understanding  that  there  will 
be  a  Cabinet  meeting  in  a  little  while  at 
which  these  Egyptian  ideas  will  be  discussed, 
and  after  that  I  will  meet  with  the  negotiat- 
ing team  again. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  now  that  an 
agreement  is  close? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that,  no. 


Q.  Has  the  gap  been  significantly  narrowed 
in  the  last  21+  hours? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  before,  gaps  can  narrow  and  still 
remain,  and  there  is  still  a  gap. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  there  are  many  reports 
that  you  are  planning  to  leave  the  area  in 
a  day  or  two.  Would  you  care  to  comment 
on  that? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Why  don't  we  wait 
until  the  Cabinet  meets? 


REMARKS  BY  SECRETARY  KISSINGER 

AND  DEFENSE  MINISTER  PERES,  MARCH  22  IZ 

Press  release  165  dated  March  22 

Defense  Minister  Peres:  Well,  as  you 
know,  we  had  an  important  and  long  Cabinet 
meeting  this  afternoon.  Afterward  we  have 
reported  to  Dr.  Kissinger  about  the  delibera- 
tions in  our  Cabinet  session,  and  we  went 
into  great  details  about  the  many  and  com- 
plicated problems  ahead  of  us,  and  since  to- 
day is  Friday  night  we  have  decided  to 
continue  tomorrow.  I  hope  the  Secretary  will 
remain  so  we  shall  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
very  serious  matter  in  a  relaxed  and  thought- 
ful way  tomorrow  night. 

Q.  Mr.  Peres,  are  the  talks  deadlocked? 
Have  you  hit  a  really  serious  snag? 

Defense  Minister  Peres:  I  would  not  like 
to  conclude  the  negotiations  as  long  as  they 
go  on.  Let  us  be  a  little  bit  patient  and  not 
run  ahead  of  time,  neither  with  guesses  nor 
with  conclusions. 

Q.  Why  the  special  session  tonight,  on  Fri- 
day night? 

Defense  Minister  Peres:  Basically,  I  be- 
lieve because  we  are  a  democratic  country 
and  decisions  are  being  taken  by  the  Cabinet. 

Q.  Could  we  get  Dr.  Kissinger's  assess- 
ment? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  agree  with  what  the 


11  Made  following  a  meeting  of  the  U.S.  and  Israeli 
negotiating  teams  (text  from  press  release  164). 


u  Made  following  a  meeting  of  the  U.S.  and  Israeli 
negotiating  teams  (text  from  press  release  165). 
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Defense  Minister  has  said.  We  reviewed  in 
great  detail  all  the  points  that  are  involved 
in  a  potential  agreement.  We  thought  that 
both  sides  would  benefit  from  a  day  of  think- 
ing over  where  we  stand,  and  we  are  going 
to  meet  again  tomorrow  evening  and  con- 
tinue our  discussions. 

Q.  Secretary  Kissinger,  hoiv  do  you  react 
to  these  tales  of  deadlock?  How  would  you 
characterize  where  it  stands? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  would  say  that  over 
the  recent  week  the  positions  of  the  two 
sides  have  come  closer  to  each  other.  Both 
sides  have  made  a  serious  effort  to  take  into 
account  the  considerations  of  the  other,  but 
a  gap  remains  and,  of  course,  as  long  as  a 
gap  remains  there  remains  a  lot  of  work  to 
be  done. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  continue  with  the 
work?  Do  you  plan  to  keep  going,  keep  going 
to  Aswan,  keep  up  the  shuttle? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  plan  to  continue 
the  shuttle  as  long  as  I  think  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  bridging  the  gap. 

Q.  And  do  you  think  so  now,  sir? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  so  now,  and 
we  will  continue  our  discussions  tomorrow. 

Defense  Minister  Peres:  Good  night,  gen- 
tlemen. Go  and  have  a  rest. 


DEPARTURE,  JERUSALEM,  MARCH  23 

Press   release  166  dated  March  23 

Prime  Minister  Rabin 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  come  to  see  you  off 
on  your  way  back  to  Washington  as  an  ex- 
pression on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
Israel  and  the  people  of  Israel  for  the  spe- 
cial, unique  relations  that  have  existed  and 
will  continue  to  exist  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. I  believe  that  the  relations  between 
your  country  and  our  country  have  been 
based  on  many  common  concepts  and  inter- 
ests, and  I  am  sure  that  what  has  been  done 
in  26  years  will  continue  to  be  developed. 


I  have  come  here,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  express 
our  deep  appreciation  to  you.  I  know  you, 
for  many  years,  from  my  term  as  Ambassa- 
dor of  Israel  to  the  United  States.  I  know 
you  as  Secretary  of  State  and  especially  in 
the  last  efforts  to  move  this  area  from  war 
toward  peace.  I  know  that  you  have  done 
more  than  a  human  being  can  do  in  the  ef- 
forts to  move  from  war  toward  peace.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  present  efforts  to  bring  about 
an  interim  agreement  between  Egypt  and 
Israel  have  been  suspended.  I  am  sure  that 
the  United  States  and  you  will  continue  to 
find  every  possible  option,  every  avenue,  to 
move,  or  to  help  the  parties  to  move,  from 
war  to  peace. 

Please  accept  our  great  respect,  apprecia- 
tion, and  admiration  for  what  you  have  done. 

Secretary  Kissinger 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleagues,  let  me  express  our  appre- 
ciation for  your  consideration  in  coming  to 
the  airport  to  see  us  off.  We  have  worked 
together  for  two  weeks  in  the  traditional 
spirit  of  friendship  to  move  this  area  toward 
a  peace  that  no  people  needs  more  than  the 
people  of  Israel,  gathered  here  after  2,000 
years  of  dispersion  and  a  generation  of 
struggle.  This  is  a  sad  day  for  America, 
which  has  invested  much  hope  and  faith,  and 
we  know  it  is  a  sad  day  also  for  Israel,  which 
needs  and  wants  peace  so  badly. 

But  the  necessities  that  brought  about  this 
effort  continue  and  the  need  to  move  toward 
peace  cannot  be  abandoned.  We  will  now 
have  to  look  for  different  methods  and  new 
forums,  but  in  any  event  the  United  States 
will  do  its  utmost  to  contribute  to  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  in  this  area.  We  have  had  no 
other  goal  except  to  enable  the  young  people 
in  this  area  to  grow  up  without  the  fear  of 
war.  And,  as  we  leave,  we  wish  the  people 
of  Israel  all  the  best.  And  I  want  to  thank, 
particularly,  my  old  friend  the  Prime  Min- 
ister for  the  wisdom  with  which  he  has  con- 
ducted himself,  for  the  friendship  he  has 
shown  to  us,  and  for  the  dedication  that  has 
animated  all  his  action. 
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REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  FORD  AND 
SECRETARY  KISSINGER,  MARCH  23  " 

President  Ford 

Mr.  Secretary:  It  is  a  great  privilege  for 
me  to  welcome  you  back  on  an  extraordi- 
narily difficult  mission  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  and  the  problems  that  are  in 
the  Middle  East. 

I  know  that  you  made  a  maximum  effort. 
Unfortunately,  for  reasons  beyond  our  con- 
trol, it  did  not  turn  out  the  way  we  wanted  it. 

But  let  me  say,  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  emphasize  our  desire  to  achieve  a 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East  by  working 
with  one  country,  other  countries,  and  all 
countries. 

It  is  in  the  national  as  well  as  in  the  inter- 
national interest  that  we  do  everything  we 
can  with  the  emphasis  on  peace.  Although  we 
have,  on  a  temporary  basis  hopefully,  not 
achieved  all  that  we  had  desired,  I  continue 
to  be  an  optimist  that  the  good  judgment  and 
the  wise  decisions  of  all  parties  will  result 
in  the  ultimate  objective  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  and  its  ramifications  on  a  world- 
wide basis. 

Henry,  would  you  like  to  add  anything? 

Secretary  Kissinger 

Mr.  President:  I  very  much  appreciate 
your  greeting  me  here  as  you  sent  me  off 
from  here. 

The  necessities  that  produced  the  mission 
continue  and  the  need  for  a  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  remains. 

As  the  President  pointed  out,  the  United 
States  remains  ready  to  work  with  the 
parties  and  other  interested  countries  to  pro- 
mote a  peace  of  justice  in  the  Middle  East. 

Thank  you. 


13  Made   on  the   South   Lawn   of  the  White   House 
(text  from  White  House  press  release). 


U.S.  Mourns  Death  of  King  Faisal 
of  Saudi  Arabia 

His  Majesty  King  Faisal  ibn  Abd  al-Aziz 
Al  Saud  of  Saudi  Arabia  was  assassinated  at 
Riyadh  March  25.  Following  is  a  statement 
by  President  Ford  issued  that  day,  together 
with  a  statement  read  to  news  correspondents 
by  Robert  Anderson,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Press  Relations. 


STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  FORD 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  25 

It  was  with  the  deepest  sorrow  that  I 
learned  of  the  tragic  death  of  His  Majesty 
King  Faisal,  a  close  friend  of  the  United 
States  and  a  leader  who  achieved  so  much  for 
his  people  and  those  of  the  Arab  world  and 
Islam,  and  whose  wisdom  and  stature  earned 
the  respect  of  the  entire  world.  On  behalf  of 
the  American  people  I  wish  to  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  royal  family  and  to 
the  people  of  Saudi  Arabia,  whose  grief  we 
share. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT 

It  was  with  the  greatest  sorrow  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  learned  of  the  death  of 
His  Majesty  King  Faisal.  As  you  know,  the 
Secretary  had  the  honor  of  an  audience  with 
the  King  only  last  Wednesday.  It  was  the  last 
of  many  meetings  during  which  the  Secre- 
tary had  come  to  rely  on  His  Majesty's  wise 
counsels  in  the  pursuit  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  He  will  be  greatly  missed.  The  Secre- 
tary feels  that  this  personal  bond  will  form 
the  basis  for  continuing  close  relations  be- 
tween Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United  States. 
He  has  sent  messages  expressing  his  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  royal  family  and  the  people 
of  Saudi  Arabia. 
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Prime  Minister  Dzemal  Bijedic  of  Yugoslavia 
Visits  the  United  States 


Dzemal  Bijedic,  President  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Council  of  the  Socialist  Federal 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  visited  the  United 
States  March  18-21.  Following  is  an  ex- 
change of  toasts  between  President  Ford  and 
Prime  Minister  Bijedic  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
White  House  on  March  19,  together  with  the 
text  of  a  joint  statement  issued  that  day. 


EXCHANGE  OF  TOASTS 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  March  24 

President  Ford 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  distinguished  guests: 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  Washing- 
ton and  to  this  historic  house.  I  understand 
that  in  your  birthplace  of  Mostar  in  Yugo- 
slavia, there  is  a  famous  stone  bridge  which 
has  been  standing  for  a  very  long  time.  I 
hope,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  the  relationship 
between  Yugoslavia  and  the  United  States 
will  be  as  long  as  the  history  of  that  famous 
bridge. 

The  foundation,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  as 
you  well  know,  is  the  cooperative  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia.  It  was  built 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago — as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  was  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  that  this  new  rela- 
tionship began  and  developed — and  is  now 
flourishing. 

This  relationship,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  is 
anchored,  as  I  see  it,  in  a  strong  mutual 
interest  in  Yugoslavia's  independence,  its  in- 
tegrity, and  its  unity,  as  well  as  a  mutual 
desire,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  to  maintain  peace 
in  Europe  as  well  as.  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  think  it  symbolizes  the  cooperation  be- 


tween two  countries  with  entirely  different 
social  and  political  systems. 

Like  the  bridge  in  Mostar,  Mr.  Prime  Min- 
ister, the  one  between  our  nations  and  our 
peoples  has  withstood  the  test  of  time.  It 
has  facilitated  an  impressive  growth  in  trade, 
in  business,  in  scientific  and  cultural  coopera- 
tion, as  well  as  tourism. 

While  the  currents  sometimes  passing,  Mr. 
Prime  Minister,  beneath  this  bridge,  have 
ebbed  and  flowed,  its  basic  structure  has 
remained  intact.  The  principles  upon  which 
it  rests  remain  as  sound  today  as  two  decades 
ago. 

I  look  forward,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  to  the 
further  strengthening  of  American-Yugoslav 
cooperation,  and  I  know  we  are  both  aware 
that  this  will  require  a  continuing  commit- 
ment from  both  governments. 

Bearing  in  mind  our  common  interest  in 
continued  peace  and  security  in  the  world, 
I  think  we  must  strive  to  eliminate  misunder- 
standings and  any  narrow  differences  which 
sometimes  unfortunately  arise  between  us. 

The  history  of  this  relationship  indicates 
that  we  have  made  an  excellent  start.  I  am 
sure — it  is  my  conviction — that  it  will  be 
successful  in  the  future. 

I  raise  my  glass  to  your  health,  Mr.  Prime 
Minister,  and  to  the  bridge  between  our  two 
countries.  May  it  continue  to  facilitate  co- 
operation, understanding  and  friendship  be- 
tween our  two  peoples. 

Prime  Minister  Bijedic  1 

Mr.  President,  gentlemen:  Allow  me  to 
thank  you  for  the  words  of  welcome  and 
friendship  addressed  to  me  and  my  asso- 


1  Prime  Minister  Bijedic  spoke  in  Serbo-Croatian. 
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ciates.  Our  visit  to  the  United  States  of 
America  constitutes  a  further  expression  of 
mutual  desire  for  the  promotion  of  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  between  our  two  coun- 
tries, a  friendship  established  upon  long- 
standing tradition  and  alliance  during  two 
World  Wars. 

Our  visit  to  your  country  is  taking  place 
at  the  moment  when  you  have  started  prepa- 
rations for  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United 
States,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which, 
as  the  result  of  the  struggle  of  American 
people  against  colonialism  and  foreign  domi- 
nation, the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
adopted. 

Many  years  later  my  country,  too,  went 
through  the  liberation  war  and  revolution.  I 
accentuate  this  because  both  of  our  peoples 
aspired  toward  the  same  objective — to  live 
in  freedom  and  independence,  to  freely  deter- 
mine their  destiny  and  vigilantly  guard  it. 

I  shall  call  forth,  Mr.  President,  another 
date  in  the  history  of  the  relations  between 
our  two  countries.  That  is  the  year  1881,  the 
year  in  which  the  first  interstate  agreement 
was  concluded — the  trade  agreement  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Serbia 
signed  at  Belgrade  in  October  1881,  which  is 
still  in  force. 

Rare  are  today  bilateral  agreements  which 
have  stood  a  test  of  time.  Our  two  countries 
have  experienced  together  the  most  severe 
historic  tests  of  this  century,  fighting  as 
allies  against  the  joint  enemies. 

Over  the  whole  period  following  the  Second 
World  War,  they  have  continually  voiced 
their  determination  to  promote  all-round 
equitable  cooperation  and  mutual  relations, 
for  their  own  benefit  and  in  the  broader 
interest. 

Particularly  important  for  the  develop- 
ment of  relations  between  Yugoslavia  and 
the  United  States  was  the  exchange  of  visits 
between  the  two  Presidents  in  1970  and  1971 
and  the  visit  of  Secretary  of  State  Dr.  Kis- 
singer to  Belgrade  a  few  months  ago. 

We  are  highly  appreciative,  Mr.  President, 
of  the  message  you  have  addressed  to  Presi- 
dent Tito  and  in  which  you  have  clearly  set 
forth  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  con- 


tinue the  policy  of  good  relations  with  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Likewise,  we  highly  appreciate  your  ac- 
ceptance of  the  invitation  extended  by  Presi- 
dent Tito  to  visit  Yugoslavia  in  the  course 
of  this  year.  We  are  confident  that  this  con- 
firms once  again  the  preparedness  of  your 
government  and  your  own,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  continuation  and  promotion  of  mu- 
tual friendly  relations.  We  will  welcome  you 
in  Yugoslavia  as  a  dear  guest. 

I  share,  Mr.  President,  your  view  and  that 
of  your  government  that  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Yugoslavia  have  been 
developing  successfully,  regardless  of  the 
differences  of  stances  and  views  in  respect 
to  some  international  issues. 

It  is  our  sincere  desire  that  these  differ- 
ences, wherever  it  is  possible,  be  reduced 
through  mutual  efforts,  more  frequent  con- 
tacts, mutual  understanding  and  respect  for 
the  positions  of  the  other  side. 

Yugoslavia,  as  an  independent,  Socialist, 
and  nonaligned  country,  has  a  constant  inter- 
est in  developing  relations  with  the  United 
States  based  on  principles  of  the  respect  for 
sovereignty,  equality,  and  noninterference; 
that  is,  the  principles  that  are  outlined  in  the 
joint  statement  of  the  Presidents  of  Yugo- 
slavia and  the  United  States  signed  at  Wash- 
ington in  1971. 

Yugoslavia  is  particularly  concerned  that 
the  solutions  for  the  existing  hotbeds  of 
military  conflicts,  which  at  any  moment  may 
become  sources  of  new  and  even  more  diffi- 
cult large-scale  international  crises,  be 
sought  through  negotiation  and  full  respect 
for  the  Charter  and  resolutions  of  the  United 
Nations,  as  well  as  through  agreements 
reached  between  the  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  in  expressing  my  thanks 
for  the  invitation  extended  to  me  to  visit 
your  beautiful  country,  the  country  of  the 
people  whose  working  energies  and  techno- 
logical advances  are  admired  throughout  the 
world,  I  wish  to  emphasize  our  great  satis- 
faction that  we  are  coming  here  at  a  time 
when,  in  the  relations  between  our  two 
countries  in  many  fields — particularly  the 
economic,    scientific,    and    cultural    fields — a 
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significant  upward  trend  has  been  registered. 

The  trade  between  the  two  countries — and 
I  mention  this  as  an  example — has  increased 
by  almost  60  percent  in  the  course  of  one 
year.  Significant  banking  and  credit  arrange- 
ments have  been  concluded.  Joint  ventures 
and  the  volume  of  industrial  cooperation 
have  been  stepped  up. 

The  same  applies  to  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological cooperation,  the  cooperation  among 
universities,  and  the  cultural  exchange. 

The  celebration  of  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  United  States,  in  respect  of  which 
preparations  are  in  progress  in  Yugoslavia 
for  participation  in  this  historic  jubilee,  con- 
stitutes one  more  opportunity  to  display  our 
constant  concern  for  the  continuation  of  our 
traditional  cooperation  and  friendship  with 
your  country. 

More  than  a  million  Americans  of  Yugo- 
slav descent,  loyal  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  live  here  today.  We  feel  proud  that 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  in  its 
struggle  for  independence  and  the  building 
up  of  its  constitutionality,  the  names  of 
many  individuals  of  Yugoslav  extraction 
have  been  inscribed,  people  who  spared  no 
effort  and  sacrificed  their  lives  to  contribute 
to  the  well-being  of  this  country. 

Allow  me,  esteemed  Mr.  President,  to  pro- 
pose this  toast  to  your  health,  to  the  health 
of  your  associates,  for  the  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States  of  America,  for 
the  strengthening  and  promotion  of  friendly 
relations  and  cooperation  between  our  two 
countries,  for  peace  and  progress  in  the 
world,  and  for  the  same  bridge  that  you  have 
toasted  for,  which  has  already  lived  there 
for  410  years. 

TEXT  OF  JOINT  STATEMENT 

At  the  invitation  of  the  United  States  Government, 
the  President  of  the  Federal  Executive  Council  of 
the  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  Dzemal 
Bijedic,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  is  visiting  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  from  March  19  to  21,  1975. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  gave  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  the 
President  of  the  Federal  Executive  Council  at  the 
White    House    March    19.    During    their    talks,    the 


President  of  the  Federal  Executive  Council  conveyed 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  Socialist  Federal  Republic 
of  Yugoslavia,  Josip  Broz  Tito.  The  talks  took  place 
in  an  atmosphere  of  cordiality  and  openness. 

The  President  of  the  Federal  Executive  Council 
will  hold  talks  on  bilateral  relations  and  interna- 
tional questions  of  interest  to  the  two  countries  with 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Robert  S.  Ingersoll, 
who  together  with  Mrs.  Ingersoll,  is  giving  a  dinner 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government  in  honor 
of  the  President  of  the  Federal  Executive  Council 
and  Mrs.  Bijedic  March  19.  The  President  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Council  will  meet  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  Frederick  B.  Dent,  the  President 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  William  C.  Casey,  and 
the  President  of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation,  Marshall  T.  Mays.  These  meetings  will 
focus  on  trade  and  other  forms  of  economic  coopera- 
tion between  Yugoslavia  and  the  United  States. 

The  two  sides  devoted  particular  attention  to 
areas  of  continuing  crisis  such  as  the  Middle  East 
and  Cyprus.  In  setting  forth  their  views  concerning 
the  paths  to  be  followed  in  attempting  to  resolve 
these  and  other  outstanding  world  problems,  the  two 
sides  emphasized  the  benefit  of  regular  contacts  and 
consultation  at  all  levels  to  heighten  understanding 
and  mutual  respect  for  one  another's  views  and 
positions. 

Reaffirming  their  mutual  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion and  consolidation  of  peace  in  Europe  and  the 
further  advancement  of  constructive  cooperation 
among  European  states  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields, 
the  two  sides  emphasized  their  determination  and 
mutual  interest  in  the  continued  coordination  of 
efforts  to  attain  acceptance  of  basic  principles  of 
inter-European  cooperation  and  security,  and  an 
early,  successful  conclusion  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

Both  sides  expressed  continued  determination  to 
strive  for  effective  disarmament  measures  which 
would  strengthen  the  peace  and  security  of  all 
peoples. 

The  two  sides  affirmed  that  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems which  presently  face  mankind  must  be  sought 
by  peaceful  means  on  the  basis  of  respect  for  the 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  sovereign  equality  of  all  states  irrespective  of 
size  or  social,  political  and  economic  system.  In  this 
regard,  it  was  recognized  that  Yugoslavia's  policy 
of  non-alignment  contributes  actively  to  greater 
understanding  among  peoples  and  the  pursuit  of 
peaceful  resolution  of  international  problems  and 
conflicts. 

Economic  problems  currently  facing  the  world 
were  discussed  in  the  context  of  growing  interna- 
tional interdependence.  The  two  sides  stressed  the 
importance  of  finding  solutions  to  such  problems  as 
energy    and   other   raw   materials,    food,    population, 
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the  environment,  and  economic  development.  They 
agreed  that  genuine  peace  and  stability  in  the  world 
depend  on  the  achievement  of  significant  progress 
toward  the  resolution  of  these  problems,  and  that 
such  progress  can  best  be  achieved  by  cooperative 
efforts  and  agreements  which  take  into  account  the 
rights  and  interests  of  all  countries,  and  not  by  con- 
frontation. 

The  two  sides  expressed  satisfaction  that  continued 
progress  has  been  registered  in  bilateral  cooperation 
between  the  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  They  noted  par- 
ticularly the  substantial  and  continuing  growth  of 
trade  between  the  two  countries  in  recent  years  and 
agreed  to  act  to  promote  continued  economic  and 
financial  cooperation,  including  joint  investments. 
Both  sides  also  expressed  a  desire  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  joint  scientific  research  between  institutions 
and  individual  scientists  of  the  two  countries. 

They  also  reaffirmed  their  intention  to  encourage 
the  further  expansion  of  cultural  cooperation,  reiter- 
ating their  expectation  that  the  participation  of  the 
Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  in  the  forth- 
coming bicentennial  of  the  United  States  of  America 
will  serve  to  deepen  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  the  two  countries.  They  also  affirmed  the 
importance  to  the  development  of  the  United  States 
of  America  of  American  citizens  of  Yugoslav  ex- 
traction who  constitute  an  important  link  of  friend- 
ship and  communication  between  the  peoples  of  the 
two  countries. 

The  two  sides  underscored  once  again  the  continu- 
ing validity  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Joint 
Statement  of  October  30,  1971,  which  constitutes  a 
solid  basis  for  stable,  friendly  relations  and  a  broad 
spectrum  of  mutually  beneficial  cooperation  between 
the  two  countries. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


93d   Congress,  2d  Session 

Conservation  and  Efficient  Use  of  Energy.  Report  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
H.  Rept.  93-1634.  December  18,  1974.  272  pp. 

Trade  Act  of  1974.  Summary  of  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  10710.  Prepared  by  the  staffs  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  and  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  December  30,  1974.  25  pp. 

Multinational  Oil  Corporations  and  U.S.  Foreign 
Policy.  Report,  together  with  individual  views,  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Multinational  Corporations. 
January  2,  1975.  172  pp. 


Foreign  Diplomat  Travel  Program 
Praised  by  President  Ford 

Remarks  by  President  Ford 1 

It  is  really  a  great  privilege  and  a  very 
high  honor  to  have  the  opportunity  of  being 
here  again  and  participating  in  this  sort  of 
culmination  of  the  program  on  a  once-a-year 
basis.  I  was  here  once  as  a  Congressman  and 
last  year  as  Vice  President,  and  now  I  am 
equally  honored  to  be  here  as  President. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  diplomacy  there 
are  no  true  friendships — only  temporary  alli- 
ances of  convenience.  In  looking  back  on 
history  and  studying  some  of  the  things  that 
have  happened  over  the  last  two  centuries, 
I  think  there  is  some  truth  to  that.  I  think 
we  have  to  recognize  as  well,  this  is  not  the 
whole  picture,  and  the  world  would  be  a 
pretty  grim  place  if  it  were. 

There  are  many  in  this  audience  who  are 
professional  diplomats,  and  all  of  those  who 
are  know  firsthand  what  it  means  to  defend 
your  country's  interests  and  to  negotiate  on 
its  behalf. 

As  participants  and  supporters  of  the 
Travel  Program  for  Foreign  Diplomats,  you 
also  know  that  human  understanding,  com- 
munication, and  friendship  between  people 
and  nations  is  also  very  real  and  a  very  vital 
force,  an  essential  force,  for  peace  in  the 
world  today. 

In  the  past  12  years,  this  very  worthwhile 
program  has  made  it  possible,  as  has  been 
said  on  many  occasions,  for  more  than  4,000 
diplomats  to  know  the  United  States,  to 
know  America,  our  people,  in  a  way  that 
they  never  could  have  through  official  chan- 
nels. 

Cooperation  of  countless  individuals,  as 
well  as  individual  families  in  the  private  sec- 
tor, have  supported  this  program  and  made 
it  successful.  I  am  delighted  once  again  to 


1  Made  on  Mar.  20  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Department 
of  State  for  participants  in  Travel  Program  for 
Foreign  Diplomats,  Inc.  (text  from  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Mar.  24). 
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say  a  word  of  strong,  strong  endorsement  of 
the  program.  This  year,  as  it  carries  forward 
again,  I  hope  and  trust  that  its  past  progress 
will  be  multiplied.  You  are  doing  a  fine  job, 
and  I  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you — the 
sponsors,  the  participants,  as  well  as  others. 

To  see  firsthand  the  beauty  and  the  ex- 
panse of  this  great  country,  to  get  to  know 
the  day-to-day  joys  and  frustrations  of  an 
average  working  family  in  one  of  our  great 
cities,  to  experience  the  immense  diversity 
of  regional  tastes  and  traditions  that  we  call 
America— all  of  this  is  perhaps  the  only  way 
to  really  comprehend  our  ideals,  our  aspira- 
tions, and  great  strengths  underlying  our 
national  policies. 

You  cannot  understand  a  nation  without 
knowing  its  people.  And  only  by  getting  to 
know  individuals  can  you  begin  to  know  the 
people  as  a  whole.  By  introducing  foreign 
visitors  to  such  a  wide,  wide  range  of  Amer- 
icans, the  travel  program  performs  a  great 
service  to  our  nation. 

I  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  I  do  not  see 
the  travel  program  as  a  one-way  street. 
It  is  just  as  necessary  for  the  U.S.  dip- 
lomats to  get  to  know  the  people  of  their 
host  nations  and  to  appreciate  fully  the  tradi- 
tions and  cultural  achievements  of  the  coun- 
tries where  they  are  posted.  The  friendships 
that  you  forge  today  will  pay  dividends  in 
peaceful  understanding  for  the  years  to  come. 

I  have  often  said  that  the  keystone  of  this 
Administration  is  openness.  But  when  you 
get  right  down  to  it,  the  keystone  of  our 
American  way  of  life  is  openness.  We  do  not 
believe  in  hiding  the  truth,  whether  it  is 
flattering  or  unflattering. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  we  know  full  well, 
that  we  have  our  faults,  and  we  certainly 
have  our  problems,  but  we  want  our  friends 
from  abroad  to  see  the  truth,  to  see  how  we 
solve  our  problems  openly,  and  to  judge  for 
themselves  the  success  of  our  democratic 
government. 

We  live  in  a  time  unique  for  both  its  peril 
as  well  as  its  promise.  The  potential  conse- 
quences of  war  today  are  more  terrible  than 


they  have  ever  been  in  human  history.  But 
at  the  same  time,  the  possibility  of  lasting 
global  peace  and  prosperity  is  closer  than 
ever  before. 

The  road  to  such  a  peace  is  bound  to  be 
long  and  very  difficult,  but  I  firmly  believe 
that  we  are  making  headway.  We  will  have 
our  disappointments.  And  one  of  the  things 
that  makes  that  road  a  little  smoother  and 
the  trip  far  more  rewarding  is  a  program 
like  this  and  the  true  spirit  that  it  represents. 


U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  Hold  Second  Round 
of  Environmental  Modification  Talks 

Joint   U.S. -U.S.S.R.  Release1 

The  second  meeting  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the  question 
of  measures  to  overcome  the  dangers  of  the 
use  of  environmental  modification  techniques 
for  military  purposes  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton from  February  24  to  March  5.  The 
American  delegation  was  headed  by  Thomas 
D.  Davies,  Assistant  Director,  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  Acade- 
mician Y.  K.  Fedorov  headed  the  Soviet 
delegation. 

The  first  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  was  held  in  Moscow 
in  November  1974. 

The  discussions  are  being  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Joint 
Statement  signed  on  July  3,  1974,  at  the 
Moscow  summit  meeting,  and  also  on  the 
basis  of  the  understanding  to  continue  an 
active  search  for  a  mutually  acceptable  solu- 
tion to  this  question  established  in  the  joint 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  communique  of  November  24, 
1974,  on  the  results  of  the  Vladivostok  sum- 
mit meeting. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussions  conducted 
in  the  United  States,  the  exchange  of  opin- 

1  Issued  on  Mar.  7  (text  from  ACDA  press  release 
75-8). 
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ions  on  the  most  effective  measures  possible 
which  could  be  undertaken  to  overcome  the 
dangers  of  the  use  of  environmental  modifi- 
cation techniques  for  military  purposes  was 
continued.  The  examination  of  scientific  and 
technical  questions  related  to  environmental 
modification  and  the  familiarization  with 
laboratories  working  in  this  area,  which 
were  begun  in  Moscow,  were  also  continued. 

The  representatives  of  the  U.S.A.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  consider  that  these  meetings  facili- 
tate better  understanding  of  the  points  of 
view  of  the  sides  on  the  questions  discussed. 

The  sides  intend  to  participate  actively  in 
the  discussion  of  this  question  in  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament, 
which  reconvened  in  Geneva  this  week,  with 
the  aim  of  achieving  positive  results. 


TREATY   INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

International  air  services  transit  agreement.  Signed 
at  Chicago  December  7,   1944.   Entered   into  force 
February  8,  1945.  59  Stat.  1693. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Malawi,  March  27,  1975. 

Biological  Weapons 

Convention   on   the   prohibition    of   the   development, 
production  and  stockpiling  of  bacteriological   (bio- 


logical)  and  toxin  weapons  and  on  their  destruc- 
tion.   Done   at   Washington,    London,    and   Moscow 
April  10,  1972. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Senegal,  Union  of  Soviet 

Socialist    Republics,    United    Kingdom,1    United 

States,  March  26,  1975. 
Entered  into  force:  March  26,  1975. 

Oil  Pollution 

International  convention  relating  to  intervention   on 
the  high  seas  in  cases  of  oil  pollution  casualties, 
with  annex.  Done  at  Brussels  November  29,  1969. 
Enters  into  force  May  6,  1975. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  March  19,  1975. 


BILATERAL 

Egypt 

Loan  agreement  for  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of 
commodities  and  commodity-related  services. 
Signed  at  Cairo  February  13,  1975.  Entered  into 
force  February  13,  1975. 

Organization  of  American  States 

Agreement    relating    to    privileges    and    immunities. 

Signed    at    Washington    March    20,    1975.    Entered 

into  force  March  20,  1975. 
Agreement   relating   to   privileges    and    immunities. 

Signed  at  Washington  July  22,  1952.  Entered  into 

force  July  22,  1952.  TIAS  2676. 

Terminated:  March  20,  1975. 

Portugal 

Grant    agreement    for    technical    consultations    and 

training.    Signed    at    Lisbon    February    28,    1975. 

Entered  into  force  February  28,  1975. 
Loan   agreement  for  consulting  services.   Signed   at 

Lisbon    February    28,    1975.    Entered    into    force 

February  28,  1975. 


1  Extended  to  British  Solomon  Islands  Protectorate, 
Brunei,  Condominium  of  the  New  Hebrides,  Dominica, 
and  territories  under  the  territorial  sovereignty  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Not  applicable  to  Southern 
Rhodesia  until  the  United  Kingdom  informs  the 
other  depositary  governments  that  it  is  in  a  position 
to  insure  that  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  con- 
vention in  respect  of  that  territory  can  be  fully 
implemented. 
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Subject 

U.S.-Canada  International  Joint 
Commission  report  on  Lake 
Champlain  regulation. 

U.S.-Brazil  shrimp  fisheries  agree- 
ment. 

Executive  order  issued  designat- 
ing developing  countries  for 
generalized    trade    preferences. 

Conference  of  educators  on  popu- 
lation, Mar.  27. 

U.S.  and  Indonesia  exchange  notes 
on  reimbursable  satellite 
launches. 

Kissinger:  news  conference. 

Study  Group  5  of  National  Com- 
mittee for  CCITT,  Apr.  28. 

U.S.  designates  EPA  as  U.N.  En- 
vironment Program  information 
center. 

Buchanan  sworn  in  as  Ambassador 
to  Austria  (biographic  data). 

Canadian  Environment  Minister 
to  visit  U.S. 


*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Media  Services,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  provides  the  public  and 
interested  agencies  of  the  government 
with  information  on  developments  in 
the  field  of  U.S.  foreign  relations  and 
on  the  work  of  the  Department  and 
the  Foreign  Service. 
The  BULLETIN  includes  selected 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy,  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements,  addresses, 
and  news  conferences  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  functions 
of  the  Department.  Information  is 
included  concerning  treaties  and  inter- 
national agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  or  may  become  a 
party  and  on  treaties  of  general  inter- 
national  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department  of 
State,  United  Nations  documents,  and 
legislative  material  in  the  field  of 
international  relations  are  also  listed. 


U.S.  Discusses  Trade  Act,  Commodities,  and  Food  Problems 
in  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council 


The  10th  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council  (IA- 
ECOSOC)  at  ministerial  level  was  held  at 
Washington  March  10-17.  Following  are 
texts  of  a  statement  by  Deputy  Secretary 
Robert  S.  Ingersoll,  head  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion, made  in  the  inaugural  plenary  session 
on  March  10;  a  statement  by  Maynard  W. 
Glitman,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
International  Trade  Policy,  made  in  Commit- 
tee I  on  March  11;  and  a  statement  by  Dep- 
uty Secretary  Ingersoll  made  in  plenary  on 
March  12. 


DEPUTY  SECRETARY  INGERSOLL,  PLENARY, 
MARCH   10 

I  am  honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
head  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic  and  Social  Council.  I  am  fur- 
ther honored  by  your  kind  designation  of  me 
as  third  vice  president  of  this  meeting. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  important  role 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  the 
OAS  framework.  We  also  appreciate  the  com- 
plexity— and  sometimes  controversial  nature 
— of  the  economic  and  social  development 
problems  confronting  this  hemisphere. 

We  are  meeting  in  the  context  of  new 
economic  realities  generally  referred  to  as 
interdependence.  Economic  malaise  in  the 
developed  states  is  felt  in  the  developing 
world  through  a  reduced  demand  for  raw 
materials  and  manufactured  goods.  The 
higher  prices  of  commodities  and  fuel  con- 
tribute to  economic  stagnation  in  the  more 
industrialized  nations. 

A  successful  approach  to  the  problems  and 
opportunities  of  interdependence  will  require 


the  closest  possible  cooperation  between  all 
nations — producer  and  consumer,  developed 
and  less  developed,  industrialized  and  agrar- 
ian. Equally  important  will  be  a  willingness 
to  understand  each  other's  problems  and  con- 
cerns, a  realization  that  we  must  work  to- 
gether to  create  a  new  international  eco- 
nomic system  acceptable  to  all  nations. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  meets  today  to 
address  the  problems  of  our  hemisphere.  The 
cooperative  approaches  to  common  problems 
we  are  able  to  fashion  during  this  meeting 
may  well  serve  as  an  example  for  what  can 
be  achieved  on  a  global  basis. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  one  of  the 
major  items  of  interest  to  the  Council  will 
be  international  trade.  I  hope  to  return  later 
in  the  week  to  address  this  subject;  we  ac- 
knowledge your  concern  and  your  right  to 
understand  precisely  how  our  Trade  Act  of 
1974  relates  to  your  national  interests. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to 
call  attention  to  two  areas  critical  to  our 
future  dialogue:  hemispheric  development 
and  food.  I  hope  that  in  our  discussions  we 
can  get  useful  exchanges  of  points  of  view. 


MR.  GLITMAN,  COMMITTEE  I,  MARCH  1 1 

President  Ford  signed  into  law  on  January 
3  what  he  described  as  the  most  significant 
trade  legislation  passed  by  the  Congress 
since  the  beginning  of  the  trade  agreements 
program  some  four  decades  ago.  Passage  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  in  and  of  itself  a  com- 
mitment to  trade  expansion  and  liberaliza- 
tion and  a  recognition  of  the  increasing  inter- 
dependence of  nations,  was  no  small  accom- 
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plishment  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
serious  domestic  and  international  economic 
crises  since  World  War  II. 

Many,  following  the  arguments  of  the 
1930's,  would  argue  that  trade  liberalization 
is  inappropriate  in  times  of  economic  dis- 
tress. As  the  Trade  Act  signifies,  however, 
we  have  learned  the  lesson  of  history.  We  see 
trade  negotiations,  improvement  of  the  trad- 
ing system,  and  better  relations  as  more 
essential  than  ever. 

A  central  U.S.  policy  objective,  now  achiev- 
able as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the  Trade 
Act,  is  to  improve  U.S. -Latin  American  trade 
relations.  Many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Act,  particularly  those  of  title  V  as 
developed  by  the  Administration,  were  shaped 
with  that  in  mind.  As  the  President  noted 
when  he  signed  the  Trade  Act,  we  regret  the 
rigidities  contained  in  some  of  the  provisions 
of  title  V.  We  have  noted  that  many  Latin 
American  nations  have  indeed  criticized  the 
mandatory  restrictions  on  countries  which 
may  benefit  from  our  system  of  generalized 
tariff  preferences. 

While  we  thus  recognize  the  concerns 
which  led  to  such  criticisms,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  accurate  to  generalize  from  these 
particular  concerns  to  conclude  that  the 
overall  thrust  of  the  Trade  Act  is  coercive 
or  protectionist. 

The  Trade  Act  is  a  complex  and  long  docu- 
ment, and  it  is  not  surprising  that  different 
countries  focus  on  different  aspects  of  it. 
However,  when  one  sees  the  act  as  a  com- 
mitment to  a  more  open  trading  system  and 
another  sees  it  as  a  protectionist  tool,  we 
have  a  problem.  I  hope  this  meeting  can  con- 
tribute to  a  better  understanding  on  our  part 
of  your  concerns  and  a  better  understanding 
on  your  part  of  our  intentions. 

An  issue  of  concern  to  many  delegations 
here,  and  particularly  to  the  delegations  of 
Venezuela  and  Ecuador,  is  the  provision 
which  appears  to  exclude  all  members  of  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries (OPEC)  from  the  benefits  of  a  U.S. 
system  of  generalized  tariff  preferences. 
President  Ford,  in  an  address  made  on  Feb- 


ruary 13,  and  Secretary  Kissinger,  in  his 
March  1  speech  at  Houston,  have  recently 
expressed  publicly  the  Administration's  con- 
tinued objection  to  this  provision  of  the 
Trade  Act  and  supported  its  modification. 

Moreover,  bills  introduced  into  Congress 
by  Senators  [Lloyd  M.]  Bentsen  and  [Ed- 
ward M.]  Kennedy  and  Representative 
[Michael  J.]  Harrington  which  would  modify 
the  OPEC  provision  in  such  a  way  as  to  per- 
mit both  Venezuela  and  Ecuador  to  benefit 
are  indications  that  Congress  recognizes  the 
problem. 

Our  consultations  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  this  matter — which  are  actively 
proceeding — reflect  a  willingness  to  consider 
modifications  of  this  provision  of  the  Trade 
Act  in  keeping  with  the  President's  state- 
ment of  January  3.  The  President  said:  "In 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  Congress, 
I  will  do  my  best  to  work  out  any  necessary 
accommodations." 

Moreover,  there  is  time  in  a  practical  sense 
to  work  out  this  problem.  Generalized  prefer- 
ences cannot  be  implemented  for  at  least  sev- 
eral more  months  because  of  the  procedural 
requirements  of  the  legislation.  Thus  there 
is  good  reason  to  hope  that  all  developing 
countries  in  this  hemisphere  will  be  able  to 
benefit  from  our  system  of  generalized  tariff 
preferences  when  it  actually  comes  into 
effect. 


Implementation  of  Preference  System 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  technical  imple- 
mentation of  our  preference  system.  Despite 
the  complexity  of  the  legislation  we  are  mov- 
ing promptly  to  put  it  into  effect.  I  had  hoped 
to  be  able  to  present  to  you  today  a  list  of 
beneficiaries  and  a  list  of  products  to  be  con- 
sidered for  preferential  treatment.  We  may 
still  be  able  to  do  so  before  the  week  is  out. 

We  fully  expect  that  all  countries  repre- 
sented here,  with  the  exception  of  Venezuela 
and  Ecuador,  are  likely  to  be  designated  in 
the  initial  listing  as  beneficiaries. 

Apart  from  the  apparent  exclusion  of 
OPEC  members,  we  have  perceived  a  wide- 
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spread  apprehension  that  the  cartel  provi- 
sion of  the  Trade  Act  may  be  applied  to 
Latin  American  countries  which  are  mem- 
bers of  or  are  contemplating  membership  in 
other  producer  organizations.  The  legislative 
history  of  the  Trade  Act  makes  it  clear  that 
this  provision  applies  only  to  countries  which 
participate  in  actions  involving  vital  mate- 
rials which  cause  serious  disruption  of  the 
world  economy.  We  do  not  consider  this  pro- 
vision to  be  an  impediment  to  legitimate  eco- 
nomic action  by  raw-material-producing 
countries. 

I  should  caution  delegates  here,  however, 
that  a  determination  that  an  action  by  a  pro- 
ducer association  is  not  disruptive  of  the 
world  economy  and  does  not  therefore  re- 
quire a  withdrawal  of  GSP  [generalized  sys- 
tem of  preferences]  beneficiary  status  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  a  U.S.  endorsement  of 
such  an  action.  We  reserve  the  right  to : 

— Press  our  legitimate  concerns  through 
normal  diplomatic  channels; 

— Defend  ourselves  against  such  egregious 
actions  as  politically  motivated  embargoes; 
and 

— Argue  for  and  seek  cooperative  nego- 
tiated bilateral  or  multilateral  solutions  to 
mutual  problems,  as  opposed  to  unilateral 
measures. 

As  a  brief  statement  of  the  U.S.  position 
on  commodity  policy,  I  can  do  no  better  than 
quote  Secretary  Kissinger.  He  said  in  Hous- 
ton on  March  1: 

We  strongly  favor  a  world  trading  system  which 
meets  the  economic  needs  of  both  consumers  and 
producers.  Unilateral  producer  or  unilateral  con- 
sumer actions  must  not  determine  the  equilibrium. 
A  dialogue  between  them  on  commodity  issues  is 
therefore  essential. 

The  nationalization  provision  of  the  Trade 
Act,  which  parallels  such  acts  as  the  Hicken- 
looper  and  Gonzalez  amendments  which  cut 
off  aid  in  the  event  of  nationalization  with- 
out adequate  and  timely  compensation,  has 
also  been  a  source  of  concern  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. This  provision  provides  that  in  the  case 
of  a  nationalization,  a  written  determination 


must  be  furnished  to  Congress  that  the  dis- 
pute has  been  resolved,  that  good-faith  nego- 
tiations are  in  progress  or  that  the  country 
in  question  is  otherwise  taking  steps  to  com- 
ply with  international  law,  or  that  the  mat- 
ter has  been  submitted  to  arbitration.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  Trade  Act,  the  Admin- 
istration has  examined  all  outstanding  in- 
vestment disputes  in  the  light  of  this  provi- 
sion. In  all  cases  considered  to  date  involving 
countries  of  this  hemisphere,  we  were  able 
to  make  the  required  determinations  which 
permit  the  designation  of  these  countries  as 
beneficiaries. 

Very  shortly  we  will  be  sending  a  list  of 
products  proposed  for  preferential  tariff 
treatment  to  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission. This  list  reflects  a  thorough  and 
sympathetic  consideration  of  the  suggestions 
and  requests  made  by  a  number  of  Latin 
American  countries  both  bilaterally  and 
through  the  Special  Committee  for  Con- 
sultation and  Negotiation.  The  list  includes 
a  broad  range  of  manufactures  and  semi- 
manufactures and  selected  lists  of  agricul- 
tural and  primary  industrial  products.  These 
selected  lists  are  expected  to  be  significantly 
larger  both  in  terms  of  the  number  of  items 
and  trade  coverage  than  the  illustrative  list 
which  the  United  States  prepared  in  1970. 
The  studies  of  the  OAS  Secretariat  on  the 
probable  impact  of  our  preference  system  on 
Latin  America  are  based  on  these  1970  lists 
and  consequently  may  not  fully  reflect  the 
potential  benefits  to  be  derived  from  our 
preference  system. 

Import-Sensitive  Items 

A  major  concern  of  governments  repre- 
sented here  is  the  exclusion  of  import-sensi- 
tive items.  Some  are  explicitly  excluded  by  the 
act;  others  would  be  excluded  only  upon  a 
determination  by  the  President  that  they  are 
import  sensitive.  It  is  our  intention  to  refer 
all  manufactures  and  semimanufactures  to 
the  International  Trade  Commission  for  con- 
sideration except  textiles,  footwear,  watches, 
import-sensitive  steel,  and  articles  subject  to 
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import  relief  and  national  security  actions. 
Presidential  determinations  as  to  what  addi- 
tional items  are  import  sensitive — import- 
sensitive  glass  and  electronics  items  are  ex- 
plicitly excluded  from  GSP — will  be  made 
only  after  the  advice  on  the  economic  impact 
on  domestic  producers  given  by  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  is  reviewed. 

The  Trade  Act  provides  that  the  President 
should  bear  in  mind  three  broad  considera- 
tions when  deciding  to  use  the  authority  to 
implement  GSP.  These  considerations  are: 

— The  impact  on  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  developing  countries; 

— Action  being  taken  by  other  major  de- 
veloped countries;  and 

— The  impact  on  domestic  producers. 

The  United  States  elected  not  to  apply  a 
system  of  global  ceilings  or  quotas  which 
limit  the  overall  amount  of  preferential  im- 
ports of  any  product.  Furthermore,  our  GSP 
will  in  every  case  result  in  duty-free  entry 
for  the  designated  products  of  beneficiary 
countries.  However,  no  one  can  realistically 
expect  that  U.S.  producers  should  be  required 
to  renounce  their  economic  interests  and 
those  of  their  employees  by  unconditional 
inclusion  of  truly  import-sensitive  products 
in  our  preference  system.  Tariff  reductions 
on  most  of  the  items  excluded  from  prefer- 
ences will,  however,  be  considered  in  the  con- 
text of  the  multilateral  trade  negotiations,  a 
subject  to  which  I  will  turn  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  realize  that  the  concerns 
of  many  delegations  here  extend  beyond 
whether  or  not  their  countries  are  initially 
designated  as  beneficiaries  of  our  preference 
system.  I  have  heard  the  beneficiary  provi- 
sions described  as  a  sword  of  Damocles  which 
may  drop  at  any  moment.  I  have  heard  com- 
plaints that  these  provisions  constitute  a 
demand  for  reciprocal  treatment  whereas 
GSP  is  supposed  to  be  nonreciprocal. 

We  do  not  see  these  provisions  as  a  request 
for  reciprocity  in  the  sense  which  that  word 
conveys  in  trade  negotiations.  What  they 
reflect  is  a  natural  belief  that  countries 
which  receive  special  advantages  in  the  U.S. 


market  should  recognize  a  certain  minimum 
degree  of  mutuality  in  their  economic  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States.  In  the  absence 
of  such  mutuality,  international  economic 
problems  in  this  age  of  interdependence  can- 
not be  resolved. 

We  have  attempted  to  deal  with  the  con- 
cerns noted  above  in  a  pragmatic  manner 
taking  into  account  our  legal  requirements. 
I  can  only  urge  the  other  countries  repre- 
sented here  to  respond  in  a  similar  way. 

Simplicity  and  Flexibility  of  System 

I  have  until  now  concentrated  on  the  more 
troublesome  of  the  GSP  provisions  because 
these  are  your  primary  concerns  and  they 
should  be  addressed.  My  own  concern,  how- 
ever, is  that  preoccupations  with  the  country 
and  product  restrictions  of  GSP  have  ob- 
scured the  truly  positive  features  of  the 
legislation  as  a  whole  and  the  GSP  provisions 
in  particular.  I  will  comment  on  only  two  of 
the  latter:  the  simplicity  of  our  preference 
system  once  in  operation  and  the  special  fea- 
tures which  promote  export  growth  and 
diversification. 

The  legislative  process  has  been  lengthy 
and  complex,  and  the  implementation  proce- 
dures are  also  very  time  consuming  and 
complicated.  Only  in  this  way,  however,  is  it 
possible  for  all  interests  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Once  operating,  however,  our  GSP 
will  be  quite  simple.  The  virtue  of  this  sim- 
plicity is  that  it  is  more  easily  understood 
by  exporters  in  your  countries.  The  prefer- 
ence system  is  likely,  therefore,  to  be  more 
effectively  utilized.  For  example: 

— All  preferential  treatment  will  be  duty 
free; 

— A  single  list  of  beneficiaries  will  apply 
to  all  categories  of  products ;  in  other  words, 
there  are  no  special  regimes  for  certain  prod- 
ucts or  countries; 

— Instead  of  global  ceilings  which  vary 
from  product  to  product,  there  will  be  uni- 
form ceilings  on  the  amount  of  preferential 
imports  of  any  one  item  from  any  one  coun- 
try; and 
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— A  single,  quite  reasonable,  value-added 
criterion  will  apply  in  almost  all  cases. 

Second,  we  believe  that  our  system  is  well 
designed  to  promote  export  growth  and 
diversification  in  the  developing  countries. 
The  competitive-need  ceilings  are  quite  high, 
when  compared  with  the  tariff  quotas  of  the 
European  Community  and  Japanese  systems. 
Moreover,  the  ceilings  were  modified  in  the 
Senate,  in  part  in  response  to  requests  from 
Latin  American  countries,  to  make  them 
more  flexible.  Imports  of  a  single  article 
from  a  single  developing  country  now  exceed 
$25  million  in  only  a  handful  of  cases.  Where 
the  ceilings  do  operate  they  encourage  not 
only  a  sharing  of  benefits  among  developing 
countries  but  export  diversification  within 
any  one  country. 

Benefits  of  Overall  Trade  Liberalization 

A  fundamental  objective  of  the  Trade  Act 
is  to  use  trade  to  promote  the  economic 
growth  of  developing  countries  and  to  ex- 
pand mutual  market  opportunities  between 
the  United  States  and  the  developing  coun- 
tries. Latin  American  countries  in  general 
have  concentrated  their  attention  on  the 
legislative  authority  for  generalized  prefer- 
ences. This  is  understandable  since  the  bene- 
fits of  preferences  will  begin  to  flow  rela- 
tively quickly  while  the  results  of  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  still  seem  distant 
and  uncertain. 

Nevertheless  we  have  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  the  authority  contained  in  the  act 
for  the  United  States  to  enter  into  the  cur- 
rent round  of  multilateral  trade  negotiations. 
We  consider  this  authority  to  be  of  greater 
significance  over  the  longer  term  than  that 
of  GSP.  We  are  concerned  that  these  other 
provisions,  which  can  be  expected  to  yield 
significant  benefits  for  the  trade  of  Latin 
American  countries,  have  been  overlooked. 
Even  more  disturbing  are  indications  we 
have  received  from  some  countries  that  they 
consider  these  provisions  will  be  applied  in 
a  protectionist  way. 

Behind  the  difference  in  emphasis  lies  a 


fundamental  difference  in  perception.  Our 
law  represents,  in  essence,  a  grant  of  author- 
ity by  the  Congress,  in  which  the  authority 
rests  under  the  Constitution,  to  the  Presi- 
dent. If  I  may  speak  very  frankly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  feel  sure  that  if  my  colleagues  here 
will  really  ponder  this  important  fact  in  the 
context  of  the  U.S.  constitutional  system 
they  will  recognize  why  it  is  essential  that 
the  Congress,  in  giving  such  vast  powers  to 
the  President  to  negotiate  tariff  reductions, 
must  also  assure  itself  that  the  President  is 
not  required  to  exercise  those  powers  to  the 
detriment  of  the  congressional  constitu- 
encies. We  believe  that  the  trade-negotiating 
authority  should  be  looked  upon  in  this  way. 

We  consider  generalized  preferences  a 
temporary  measure  designed  to  facilitate 
more  active  participation  by  developing  coun- 
tries in  all  sectors  of  international  trade. 
Many  developing  countries  believe  that  gen- 
eralized preferences  should  be  a  more  perma- 
nent institution.  As  a  consequence  of  that 
interpretation,  many  developing  countries 
tend  to  consider  overall  trade  liberalization 
as  a  threat  to  the  benefits  which  they  enjoy 
or  expect  to  enjoy  under  GSP. 

I  can  only  reiterate  our  view  that  general- 
ized preferences  are  temporary  and  non- 
binding.  Moreover,  we  believe  that  develop- 
ing as  well  as  developed  countries  have  more 
to  gain  from  the  continued  movement  toward 
a  more  open  international  trading  system 
than  from  a  slide  backward  into  protection- 
ism, which  would,  especially  in  these  difficult 
times,  attend  even  a  standstill  in  that  move- 
ment. In  addition,  it  is  noteworthy  that  all 
the  major  preference  systems  have  quantita- 
tive ceilings  which  trigger  a  return  to  ordi- 
nary duty  rates  and  that  many  sensitive 
items  are  now  and  may  well  continue  to  be 
excluded  from  preferences.  We  therefore  be- 
lieve it  is  in  the  interest  of  developing  coun- 
tries to  seek  binding  concessions  in  the  trade 
negotiations  on  all  items  of  interest  to  them, 
including  items  subject  to  preferences. 

Many  of  your  governments  have  brought 
to  our  attention  the  fact  that  the  Trade  Act 
makes  no  reference  to  the  Tokyo  Declara- 
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tion.1  The  Trade  Act  does  nevertheless  recog- 
nize as  one  of  its  specific  objectives  the  need 
to  enter  into  trade  agreements  which  pro- 
mote, inter  alia,  the  economic  growth  of  de- 
veloping countries.  The  Trade  Act  does  give 
us  the  authority  to  carry  out  the  commit- 
ments made  to  the  developing  countries  in 
the  Tokyo  Declaration,  to  which  we  continue 
to  adhere. 

Negotiating  Authorities  Under  the  Trade  Act 

I  would  in  this  connection  like  to  outline 
briefly  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant negotiating  authorities.  I  hope  there 
will  be  time  to  go  into  as  much  detail  as  you 
may  wish  during  the  working  groups. 

The  Trade  Act  authorizes  the  reduction  to 
zero  of  duties  now  at  5  percent  ad  valorem 
or  less  and  permits  cuts  of  up  to  60  percent 
on  rates  above  the  5  percent  level.  This  man- 
date is  the  largest  in  percentage  terms  that 
has  ever  been  delegated  to  U.S.  negotiators, 
and  it  puts  the  United  States  in  a  position 
to  participate  with  other  countries  in  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  high  and  moderate 
duties  and  complete  elimination  of  low  duties. 
As  the  United  States  indicated  at  the  Febru- 
ary 11  meeting  of  the  Trade  Negotiations 
Committee  in  Geneva,  we  intend  to  make 
maximum  possible  use  of  our  tariff-negotiat- 
ing authority  to  grant  concessions  on  prod- 
ucts of  special  interest  to  the  developing 
countries. 

The  Trade  Act  also  contains  unprecedented 
authority  to  enter  into  agreements  on  non- 
tariff  barriers  (NTB's),  subject  to  expe- 
ditious approval  by  Congress.  U.S.  negoti- 
ators have  already  indicated  that  the  United 
States  would  like  to  give  priority  attention 
to  liberalization  of  trade  barriers  resulting 
from  standards,  subsidies,  and  countervail- 
ing duties  and  government  procurement 
practices,  all  of  which  can  adversely  affect 


1  For  text  of  the  declaration,  approved  at  Tokyo 
on  Sept.  14,  1973,  by  a  ministerial  meeting  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  8, 
1973,  p.  450. 


the  trade  of  the  United   States  and  Latin 
American  countries. 

The  potential  benefit  to  developing  coun- 
tries of  removal  of  these  barriers  is  clear. 
Of  particular  interest  in  connection  with 
these  nontariff-barrier  negotiations  is  the 
provision  which  permits  the  President  to 
differentiate  between  countries  and  cate- 
gories of  countries,  such  as  developing  and 
industrialized,  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing benefits  and  obligations  under  NTB 
agreements.  We  must  all  recognize  of  course 
that  working  out  such  arrangements  will  not 
be  simple  and  will  require  close  cooperation. 

Easing  Adjustment  to  Import  Competition 

A  liberalized  international  trading  system 
— including  provision  for  greater  access  by 
developing  countries  to  the  markets  of  in- 
dustrialized countries — must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  provision  for  effective  domestic  adjust- 
ment to  new  competitive  conditions.  Both 
tariff  preferences  and  negotiated  tariff  re- 
ductions have  less  value  if  safeguards,  by 
which  I  mean  escape  clause  actions  such  as 
quotas  or  tariff  increases  in  relief  of  a  par- 
ticular domestic  industry,  are  repeatedly  in- 
voked. Title  II  of  the  Trade  Act  establishes 
an  improved  program  of  adjustment  assist- 
ance for  U.S.  workers,  firms,  and  commu- 
nities affected  by  imports.  These  improved 
adjustment  measures  provide  the  necessary 
domestic  underpinning  for  our  being  able  to 
enter  into  negotiations  leading  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  trade  barriers. 

In  addition,  however,  the  development  of 
an  effective  multilateral  safeguard  system 
to  ease  the  impact  of  adjustment  to  import 
competition  should  be  an  essential  element 
of  the  multilateral  trade  negotiations.  Ad- 
justment assistance  is  designed  to  permit 
longrun  structural  changes.  Also  needed  as  a 
precondition  to  serious  attempts  to  reduce 
or  dismantle  trade  barriers  are  effective 
temporary  measures  to  prevent  immediate 
and  serious  injury  caused  by  imports. 

The  Trade  Act  revises  the  import  relief 
provisions  of  the  1962  act,  which  were  found 
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in  practice  to  be  too  stringent.  This  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  protectionist  but, 
rather,  as  providing  the  basis  for  far-reach- 
ing trade  expansion.  Import  relief  is  to  be 
given  only  temporarily  in  cases  where  there 
is  serious  injury  for  which  imports  are 
deemed  to  be  a  substantial  cause.  At  the 
same  time  we  recognize  the  need  for  enough 
multilateral  discipline  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted action  which  negates  benefits  achieved 
in  the  negotiations. 

Export  Subsidies  and  Countervailing  Duties 

The  Trade  Act  incorporates  significant 
changes  in  the  U.S.  countervailing-duty  law. 
These  reflect  the  desire  of  Congress  to  re- 
solve cases  more  expeditiously,  recognize  the 
potentially  adverse  effect  that  countervail- 
ing-duty actions  could  have  on  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations,  and  underscore 
our  desire  to  develop  clearer  agreed  inter- 
national rules  concerning  the  use  of  export 
subsidies. 

In  the  interest  of  negotiating  successful 
NTB  agreements,  the  act  gives  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  limited  discretion  to  refrain 
— until  early  1979 — from  imposing  counter- 
vailing duties  provided  certain  specific  con- 
ditions are  met  in  each  case.  While  we  an- 
ticipate that  this  authority  will  be  used  only 
in  a  limited  number  of  cases,  we  believe  it 
can  be  useful  in  facilitating  international 
agreement  on  the  dual  problem  of  subsidies 
and  countervailing  duties. 

We  are  hopeful  that  an  international  code 
of  conduct  can  be  negotiated  on  this  issue  in 
the  multilateral  trade  negotiations.  We  rec- 
ognize the  desire  of  many  developing  coun- 
tries that  such  a  code  provide  for  differential 
treatment  for  them. 

The  Trade  Act  directs  the  President  to 
take  action  to  strengthen  the  principles  of  a 
fair  and  nondiscriminatory  trading  system 
including  those  embodied  in  the  GATT  [Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade].  Latin 
American  countries  share  with  the  United 
States  a  common  interest  in  negotiating  re- 
visions of  goals  and  procedures  embodied  in 
the  GATT  to  take  account  of  current  eco- 


nomic realities.  We  look  forward  to  improv- 
ing the  trading  system  in  a  way  which  will 
provide  for  the  constructive  and  permanent 
involvement  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. 

The  trade  negotiations  will  help  countries 
to  review  their  own  trade  barriers  which  can 
constitute  formidable  obstacles  to  the  na- 
tional development  of  their  own  human  and 
natural  resources.  I  urge  you  both  in  this 
spirit  and  in  keeping  with  the  give-and-take 
of  the  bargaining  process  to  come  to  these 
negotiations  with  some  idea  of  contributions 
which  your  countries  can  make  consistent 
with  the  Tokyo  Declaration. 

The  Trade  Act  is  only  a  structure  of  au- 
thorities and  objectives,  a  structure  which 
paves  the  way  for  action.  The  structure  is 
important,  but  the  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment which  utilizes  those  authorities  and 
works  for  the  objectives  is  more  important. 

The  United  States  is  strongly  committed 
to  an  open  world  trading  system.  We  firmly 
believe  that  a  liberal  and  nondiscriminatory 
world  trading  system  is  in  all  our  interests. 
Passage  of  the  Trade  Act  at  this  time  of 
serious  international  economic  difficulties  for 
all  countries  should  be  convincing  evidence 
of  these  commitments  and  beliefs. 

We  also  are  convinced  that  economic  inter- 
dependence is  a  central  fact  of  international 
and  hemispheric  relations.  However  meri- 
torious our  intentions,  we  cannot  succeed 
without  the  cooperation  of  our  trading  part- 
ners. 

Over  the  past  years  we  have  stressed  time 
and  time  again  the  U.S.  desire  to  work 
closely  with  the  Latin  American  countries 
during  the  trade  negotiations.  We  are  ready 
to  coordinate  our  positions  with  you  in  the 
trade  negotiations  and  to  work  with  your 
representatives  in  Geneva  on  as  formal  or  as 
informal  a  basis  as  you  wish. 

We  intend  to  be  responsive  to  your  needs 
and  objectives.  In  return  we  ask  that  you 
consider  our  interests.  A  careful  reading 
of  the  Trade  Act  should  convince  you  that 
we  are  both  willing  and  able  to  meet  you 
more  than  halfway. 
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DEPUTY  SECRETARY  INGERSOLL,  PLENARY, 
MARCH  12 

I  am  honored  to  head  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  this  major  meeting  of  the  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  renew  acquaintances  made  in 
Quito  last  November  and  meet  for  the  first 
time  other  distinguished  delegates  to  this 
conference. 

Our  purpose  in  gathering  is  timely  and 
serious.  Today  the  world  confronts  an  un- 
precedented challenge  as  it  seeks  to  define 
new  economic  relationships.  Governments 
are  searching  for  cooperative  solutions  to 
such  acute  problems  as  food,  population, 
trade,  energy,  law  of  the  sea,  and  industrial 
development.  Within  our  own  hemisphere, 
we  are  attempting  to  fashion  new  working 
relationships  reflecting  the  growing  inter- 
dependence among  ourselves  and  with  other 
nations  of  the  world. 

This  meeting  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
regional  and  world  dialogue.  Our  task  is  to 
use  this  forum  to  achieve  a  more  equitable, 
progressive,  and  stable  economic  and  social 
order. 

At  Houston  on  March  1,  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  set  forth  three  objectives  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  Latin  America,  which  guide 
our  delegation: 

— To  promote  with  our  friends  a  new  spirit  of 
communication  tempered  by  realism,  elevated  by 
hope,  and  free  of  distrust,  despair,  or  resentment; 

— To  find  new  ways  to  combine  our  efforts  in  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  development  of  the 
hemisphere;  and 

— To  recognize  that  the  global  dialogue  between 
the  developed  and  less  developed  nations  requires 
answers  that  will  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  if  we 
do  not  find  them  in  the  Western  Hemisphere". 

Interdependence — or  mutual  dependence — 
is  especially  pronounced  in  this  hemisphere. 
Each  of  our  countries  is  interlocked  in  the 
world  economy.  We  have  seen  how  the  shock 
waves  of  inflation  and  recession  have  spread 
through  the  world  and  have  affected  all  of  us. 

The  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  provides  a  unique  opportunity  for  a 
high-level  examination  of  some  of  the  key 
issues  of  interdependence  which  we  confront 


today.  We  have  a  common  responsibility  to 
ascertain  the  facts  and  clarify  the  issues  as 
we  deal  with  the  important  items  on  the 
agenda. 

Trade  Policy  Objectives 

Let  me  begin  with  the  Trade  Act,  which  I 
believe  to  be  a  much  misunderstood  issue. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  Geneva  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  are  vital  to  the 
health  of  the  international  economy.  A  more 
open  trading  system  will  allow  our  economies 
to  maximize  their  productive  potential  and 
share  equitably  in  the  growth  of  the  world 
economy.  Without  serious  and  productive 
global  trade  negotiations,  the  temptation  for 
each  country  to  seek  a  unilateral  solution  to 
its  economic  and  trading  problems  may  be- 
come irresistible.  Without  a  strong  and  viable 
world  economy,  none  of  us  will  be  able  to 
meet  our  trade  and  development  objectives. 

With  these  factors  in  mind,  the  Admin- 
istration sought  legislation  from  our  Con- 
gress enabling  us  to  enter  into  a  new  round 
of  trade  negotiations.  President  Ford  signed 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  on  January  3  of  this 
year.  We  can  now  begin  to  work  construc- 
tively and  positively  toward  an  increasingly 
just  and  open  world  trading  system. 

I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  concern  that  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  Trade  Act  have  caused 
in  some  Latin  American  countries.  This  is 
one  reason  my  delegation  welcomes  this 
meeting  and  the  coming  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States. 

We  believe  that  a  review  of  our  trade  ob- 
jectives and  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
act  will  lead  to  a  realization  that  at  least 
some  of  your  concerns  are  unwarranted. 

First,  let  me  reassure  you  that  we  are 
firm  in  our  resolve  to  implement  the  Tokyo 
Declaration  with  its  special  consideration  for 
the  needs  of  the  developing  countries.  There 
is  a  specific  mandate  in  the  Trade  Act  giving 
special  consideration  to  developing  country 
interests.  We  do  not  expect  full  reciprocity 
from  the  developing  countries  for  conces- 
sions we  make  in  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tions. We  do  expect,  however,  that  all  coun- 
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tries  will  contribute  to  building  a  new  world 
trading  system  in  proportion  to  their  levels 
of  development. 

We  hope  the  Geneva  negotiations  will  re- 
solve some  of  the  outstanding  problems  in 
international  trade.  For  example,  if  the  nego- 
tiations produce  an  effective  international 
code  on  export  subsidies,  problems  that  your 
countries  might  have  with  countervailing 
duties  will  become  more  manageable.  We  are 
willing  to  work  together  with  you,  both  in 
Geneva  and  in  the  OAS  Special  Committee 
for  Consultation  and  Negotiation,  to  find  a 
satisfactory  solution  on  this  and  other  trade 
issues. 

The  Trade  Act  also  gives  us  the  authority 
to  implement  a  generalized  system  of  tariff 
preferences  for  our  imports  from  developing 
countries.  President  Ford  will  soon  issue  an 
Executive  order  designating  beneficiary 
countries.  He  will  then  send  a  proposed  list 
of  products  for  duty-free  treatment  to  the 
International  Trade  Commission  for  public 
hearings  and  recommendations.  As  you 
know,  this  proposed  list  of  products  was  de- 
veloped in  close  consultation  with  your  coun- 
tries. It  is  a  good  list  which  contains  a  broad 
range  of  manufactures  as  well  as  some  agri- 
cultural and  primary  industrial  products. 

We  are  keenly  aware  of  another  aspect 
which  has  drawn  your  criticism.  President 
Ford  and  Secretary  Kissinger  have  person- 
ally expressed  concern  over  the  rigidities  in 
our  Trade  Act  which  would  exclude  Ven- 
ezuela and  Ecuador  from  participation  in  our 
system  of  preferences.  As  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger said  in  Houston: 

The  Administration  supports  the  purpose  of  the 
various  bills  which  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Congress  ....  to  modify  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Act  which  involve  Venezuela  and  Ecuador. 

We  have  now  completed  a  series  of  con- 
sultations with  the  key  members  of  the 
Senate  Finance  and  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committees  to  seek  an  equitable  solution  to 
this  problem.  Based  on  these  consultations, 
we  expect  an  early  decision  on  further  ac- 
tions to  solve  this  problem.  In  any  event,  we 
hope  to  resolve  the  question  well  before  our 
system  of  preferences  goes  into  effect  this 
fall. 


U.S.  Approach  to  Commodity  Problems 

Let  me  now  turn  to  another  important 
concern  of  economic  interdependence;  name- 
ly, priee  and  supply  of  the  basic  commodities 
so  important  to  hemispheric  trade.  Increased 
pressures  on  raw  material  supplies  over  the 
past  several  years  ultimately  led  to  shortages 
and  to  prices  that  were  not  sustainable.  Now, 
with  a  downturn  in  the  world  economy,  we 
are  experiencing  a  sharp  fall  in  demand  and 
prices,  with  consequent  balance-of-payments 
problems  for  those  countries  most  dependent 
on  commodity  exports  other  than  petroleum 
products. 

Recent  events  in  commodity  availabilities 
and  prices  have  not  altered  the  basic  U.S. 
belief  that  market  forces  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, when  allowed  to  operate  freely,  are 
the  best  allocator  of  resources. 

This  is  not  to  say  we  aproach  commodity 
problems  with  a  closed  mind.  There  may  be 
flaws  in  the  operation  of  the  market  system 
for  a  particular  commodity,  or  the  market 
may  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  all  in  some 
instances.  We  believe,  however,  that  we 
should  attempt  to  create  an  atmosphere  in 
which  the  free  market  forces  can  operate 
effectively,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

We  share  a  common  goal  in  seeking  new 
approaches  serving  the  long-term  interests 
of  both  producers  and  consumers.  The  limits 
in  our  Trade  Act  on  who  receives  the  benefits 
of  the  U.S.  system  of  tariff  preferences  are 
directed  only  against  those  groups  of  coun- 
tries which  act  in  ways  disruptive  of  the 
world  economy. 

We  can  benefit  from  earlier  cooperative 
efforts  to  identify  areas  in  which  the  self- 
interest  of  commodity  producer  and  con- 
sumer must,  in  the  longer  term,  become  mu- 
tual interest.  The  London  working  sessions 
on  drafting  a  new  international  coffee  agree- 
ment demonstrate  a  real  awareness  of  the 
need  for  shared  interests  in  any  effort  at 
commodity  stabilization. 

The  Promise  of  More  Abundant  Food 

The  third  major  subject  on  which  I  wish 
to  comment  this  afternoon  is  food.  This 
hemisphere  can  make  a  far  greater  contri- 
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bution  to  solving  the  worldwide  food  crisis. 
The  United  States  has  long  been  a  major 
food  exporter,  but  Latin  America  clearly 
possesses  enormous  and  undeveloped  agri- 
cultural potential.  Developing  this  potential 
would  mean  for  your  countries  higher  farm 
incomes,  slowing  the  population  shift  to  the 
hard-pressed  cities,  and  improved  nutrition 
for  all. 

With  effective  use  of  new  technology, 
Latin  America  could  play  a  major  role  in 
meeting  the  food  deficits  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Europe. 

Some  of  this  technology  is  already  avail- 
able but  is  not  reaching  the  people  who  need 
it.  It  must  be  spread  throughout  the  hem- 
isphere. More  research  is  necessary,  not  only 
to  develop  improved  methods  of  cultivation 
and  food  varieties  but  also  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  distribution  system  and  re- 
duce waste. 

The  challenge  of  food  cannot  be  overcome 
by  any  nation  in  isolation. 

Secretary  Kissinger  recently  proposed  new 
cooperative  efforts  to  increase  food  produc- 
tion in  the  hemisphere,  in  a  complementary 
effort  to  the  global  undertaking  begun  at  the 
World  Food  Conference  in  Rome. 

Our  suggestion  that  an  agricultural  con- 
sultative group  be  established  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  could  be  a  key  element  in  this  effort. 
The  United  States  also  supports  the  proposal 
on  the  agenda  of  this  meeting  for  a  special- 
ized conference  on  food  with  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 

In  each  of  the  areas  I  have  indicated — 
trade,  commodities,  and  food — the  United 
States  is  taking  action  or  is  prepared  to  take 
action  in  cooperation  with  you  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  interdependence.  The  United 
States  recognizes  that  its  economic  capacity 
gives  it  special  responsibilities.  We  are  will- 
ing to  walk  the  extra  mile  to  make  inter- 
dependence a  source  of  peace  and  prosperity 
rather  than  a  cause  of  weakness  and  strife. 
We  expect  that  other  nations  are  also  pre- 
pared to  take  our  concerns  into  account. 

We  have  come  to  an  important  point  in 
our  labors.  The  initial  exchange  of  views  and 
study  of  documentation  is  drawing  to  an  end. 
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We  have  the  responsibility,  in  drawing  con- 
clusions and  in  framing  policy  recommenda- 
tions, to  base  them  on  a  balanced  and  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  issues. 

I  urge  you,  in  considering  the  Trade  Act, 
to  take  into  account  the  benefits  and  the 
long-range  significance  of  this  legislation  to 
the  development  process  and  to  the  future 
of  the  world  economy. 

We  hope  that  this  conference  will  make  a 
constructive  step  forward  in  realizing  the 
potential  for  hemispheric  cooperation  in 
trade  and  other  fields.  Secretary  Kissinger 
will  continue  discussion  of  these  issues  on 
his  South  American  trip.  When  the  OAS 
General  Assembly  meets  in  May,  we  hope  all 
of  us  will  be  in  a  strengthened  position  to 
address  our  mutual  problems  of  interdepend- 
ence. 


President  Ford  Designates  Countries 
for  Generalized  Tariff  Preferences 

Following  are  texts  of  a  Department  state- 
ment issued  on  March  2J+  and  an  Executive 
order  signed  by  President  Ford  that  day. 

DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT 

Press  release  169  dated  March   24 

President  Ford  on  March  24  signed  an 
Executive  order  designating  89  countries  and 
43  dependent  territories  as  beneficiary  de- 
veloping countries  for  the  purpose  of  partici- 
pating in  the  new  U.S.  system  of  generalized 
tariff  preferences.  Issuance  of  this  Executive 
order  will  permit  the  publication  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  the  transmittal  to  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  of  a  list  of  arti- 
cles to  be  considered  for  preferential  tariff 
treatment  in  the  U.S.  market. 

The  Trade  Act  of  1974  authorizes  the 
President  to  join  with  18  other  developed 
countries  in  implementing  a  generalized  sys- 
tem of  preferences  (GSP).  The  U.S.  system 
will  provide  duty-free  treatment,  within  cer- 
tain specified  limits,  for  imports  of  a  broad 
range  of  manufactures  and  semimanufac- 
tures and  of  selected  agricultural  and  pri- 
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mary  industrial  products  from  developing 
countries  for  a  period  of  up  to  10  years,  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  their  economic 
development  and  improving  U.S.  economic 
relationships  with  them. 

An  important  U.S.  foreign  policy  objective 
is  to  facilitate  the  economic  development  of 
less  developed  nations.  Tariff  preferences 
will  provide  additional  export  opportunities 
to  these  countries  and  encourage  them  to 
shift  from  reliance  on  production  and  export 
of  agricultural  and  primary  industrial  prod- 
ucts to  more  broadly  based  industrial  growth. 
Implementation  of  a  system  of  tariff  prefer- 
ences is  particularly  important  to  the  U.S. 
policy  of  expanded  trade  relations  with  the 
developing  countries  in  this  hemisphere  as 
well  as  those  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Also,  two-way  trade  tends  to  expand  as  na- 
tions move  up  the  ladder  of  production  and 
strengthen  their  economies.  U.S.  trade  should 
therefore  also  benefit. 

The  designation  of  beneficiary  countries 
and  the  publication  of  potentially  eligible 
articles  are  required  procedural  steps  in 
implementing  the  preference  system.  During 
the  next  several  months,  the  International 
Trade  Commission  (ITC,  formerly  the  Tariff 
Commission)  will  hold  public  hearings  and 
advise  the  President  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
able domestic  economic  impact  of  granting 
preferences  for  the  articles  under  considera- 
tion. The  Administration  also  will  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  concerning  the  product  coverage 
of  the  preference  system. 

The  Trade  Act  prohibits  the  granting  of 
preferences  to  articles  which  the  President 
determines  to  be  import  sensitive,  as  well  as 
several  defined  categories  of  import-sensitive 
articles.  The  list  now  to  be  published  contains 
all  manufactures  and  semimanufactures  ex- 
cept textiles,  footwear,  watches,  import-sen- 
sitive steel,  and  articles  subject  to  import 
relief  and  national  security  actions.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  products  listed  above,  import- 
sensitive  glass  and  electronics  items  are  ex- 
plicitly excluded  by  law  from  GSP.  Admin- 
istration decisions  as  to  what  products,  in 
addition  to  those  now  excluded  from  the  list, 
may  be  import  sensitive  will  be  made  follow- 
ing the  public  hearings  and  receipt  of  advice 


from  the  International  Trade  Commission. 
Any  article  on  the  list  may  be  removed  by 
the  Administration  at  that  time. 

In  addition  to  designating  beneficiary 
countries,  the  Executive  order  lists  24  other 
countries  whose  eligibility  is  under  active 
consideration  and  requests  ITC  considera- 
tion of  the  impact  of  duty-free  import  of  arti- 
cles under  consideration  from  those  countries 
as  well.  This  list  includes  all  members  of  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries (OPEC)  and  several  other  countries 
which  may  be  affected  by  the  eligibility  pro- 
visions of  the  Trade  Act  which  deny  partici- 
pation in  the  U.S.  preference  system  to  coun- 
tries which  engage  in  such  actions  as  expro- 
priation of  U.S.  property  in  violation  of 
international  law  or  which  grant  more  favor- 
able treatment  to  imports  from  other  de- 
veloped countries.  Communist  countries  are 
ineligible  for  preferences  unless  they  receive 
most-favored-nation  tariff  treatment  in  the 
U.S.  market,  are  members  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  and  are  not 
"dominated  or  controlled  by  international 
Communism." 

The  President  and  Secretary  Kissinger 
have  expressed  concern  regarding  certain 
provisions  of  the  GSP  authority  contained  in 
the  Trade  Act,  particularly  those  which  re- 
late to  oil-producing  countries.  The  President 
announced  when  signing  the  Trade  Act  that : 
"In  the  spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  Con- 
gress, I  will  do  my  best  to  work  out  any 
necessary  accommodations."  Consultations 
between  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress on  possible  ways  to  work  out  such 
accommodation  are  making  good  progress. 

TEXT  OF   EXECUTIVE   ORDER    1 1 844  ' 

Designation  of  Beneficiary  Developing  Countries 
for  the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences 
Under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 

Title  V  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Act  (Public  Law  93-618,  88  Stat. 
1978),  provides  for  a  Generalized  System  of  Prefer- 
ences by  which  eligible  articles  from  a  beneficiary 
developing  country  may  be  provided  duty-free  treat- 
ment. 


1  40  Fed.  Reg.  13295. 
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The  Act  authorizes  the  President  to  designate  a 
country  as  a  beneficiary  developing  country  if  such 
country  meets  the  qualifications  of  the  Act.  Prior 
thereto,  the  President  is  to  notify  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  of  his  intention  to  make 
such  designations  and  of  the  considerations  enter- 
ing into  such  decisions.  I  have  so  notified  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  countries  listed  in  this  Executive  order. 

In  order  to  implement  the  Generalized  System  of 
Preferences,  the  Trade  Act  requires  (1)  designation 
of  beneficiary  developing  countries,  (2)  publication 
and  transmission  to  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission of  the  lists  of  articles  which  will  be  con- 
sidered for  designation  as  eligible  articles  for  pur- 
poses of  generalized  preferences,  and  (3)  submis- 
sion by  the  International  Trade  Commission  of  its 
advice  to  the  President  within  six  months  as  to  the 
probable  economic  effect  on  domestic  producers  and 
consumers  of  implementing  generalized  preferences 
for  those  listed  articles. 

Concurrently  with  publication  of  those  listed  arti- 
cles and  transmission  thereof  to  the  International 
Trade  Commission  for  its  advice  as  required  by  the 
Act,  I  also  intend  to  ask  the  Commission  to  provide 
its  advice,  pursuant  to  Section  332(g)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  1332),  with 
respect  to  articles  of  those  countries  designated  and 
those  which  are  still  under  consideration  for  desig- 
nation as  beneficiary  developing  countries. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  modify  at  any  time 
the  list  of  beneficiary  developing  countries  desig- 
nated herein,  and  for  that  purpose  there  shall  be  a 
continuing  review  of  the  eligibility  of  countries  to 
be  so  designated  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested 
in  me  by  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  and  as  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  it  is  hereby  or- 
dered as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  following  named  countries  are 
designated  as  beneficiary  developing  countries  for 
purposes  of  the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences 
authorized  by  Title  V  of  the  Act: 

(a)  Those  Responsible  for  Their  Own  External 
Relations. 


Afghanistan 
Argentina 
Bahamas 
Bahrain 
Bangladesh 
Barbados 
Bhutan 
Bolivia 
Botswana 
Brazil 
Burma 
Burundi 
Cameroon 
Central  African 
Republic 


Chad 

Chile 

Colombia 

Congo   (Brazzaville) 

Costa  Rica 

Dahomey 

Dominican   Republic 

Egypt 

El  Salvador 

Equatorial  Guinea 

Ethiopia 

Fiji 

Gambia 

Ghana 

Grenada 


Guatemala 

Guinea 

Guinea  Bissau 

Guyana 

Haiti 

Honduras 

India 

Ivory   Coast 

Jamaica 

Jordan 

Kenya 

Khmer  Republic 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Laos 

Lebanon 

Lesotho 

Liberia 

Malagasy  Republic 

Malawi 

Malaysia 

Maldive  Islands 

Mali 

Malta 

Mauritania 

Mauritius 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Nauru 

Nepal 

Nicaragua 


Niger 

Oman 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Rwanda 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone 

Singapore 

Sri  Lanka 

Sudan 

Swaziland 

Syria 

Taiwan 

Tanzania 

Thailand 

Togo 

Tonga 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Tunisia 

Upper  Volta 

Uruguay 

Vietnam   (South) 

Western  Samoa 

Yemen  Arab  Republic 

Yugoslavia 

Zaire 

Zambia 


(b)   Those  for  Whom  Another  Country  Is  Respon- 
sible for  Their  External  Relations. 


Afars  and  Issas,  French 

Territory  of  the 
Angola 
Anguilla 
Antigua 
Belize 
Bermuda 
British  Indian  Ocean 

Territory 
British   Solomon   Islands 
Brunei 
Cape  Verde 
Cayman  Islands 
Comoro  Islands 
Cook  Islands 
Dominica 
Falkland  Islands 

(Malvinas)   and 

Dependencies 
French  Polynesia 
Gibraltar 
Gilbert  and  Ellice 

Islands 
Heard  Island  and 

McDonald  Island 
Macao 
Montserrat 


Mozambique 
Netherlands  Antilles 
New  Caledonia 
New  Hebrides 

Condominium 
Niue 

Norfolk  Island 
Papua  New  Guinea 
Pitcairn  Island 
Portuguese  Timor 
Saint  Christopher-Nevis- 

Anguilla 
Saint  Helena 
Saint  Lucia 
Saint  Vincent 
Sao  Tome  and  Principe 
Seychelles 
Spanish  Sahara 
Surinam 
Tokelau  Islands 
Trust  Territory  of  the 

Pacific  Islands 
Turks  and  Caicos 

Islands 
Virgin  Islands,  British 
Wallis  and  Futuna 

Islands 
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Sec.  2.  The  following  named  countries  are  identi- 
fied as  under  consideration  for  designation  as  bene- 
ficiary developing  countries  in  accordance  with  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  Title  V  of  the  Act: 


Algeria 

Yemen,  Peoples'  Demo 

Cyprus 

cratic  Republic  of 

Ecuador 

Portugal 

Gabon 

Romania 

Greece 

Qatar 

Hong  Kong 

Saudi  Arabia 

Indonesia 

Somalia 

Iran 

Spain 

Iraq 

Turkey 

Israel 

Uganda 

Kuwait 

United  Arab  Emirates 

Libya 

Venezuela 

Nigeria 

The  White  House,  March  2U,  1975. 

Administration  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Program 

AN     EXECUTIVE     ORDER1 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Act  (Public  Law  93-618,  88  Stat.  1978),  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  1801), 
Section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended 
(19  U.S.C.  1351),  and  Section  301  of  Title  3  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Trade  Agreements  Program.  The 
"trade  agreements  program"  includes  all  activities 
consisting  of,  or  related  to,  the  negotiation  or 
administration  of  international  agreements  which 
primarily  concern  trade  and  which  are  concluded 
pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the  President 
by  the  Constitution,  Section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  the  Trade  Expansion  -Act  of 
1962,  as  amended,  or  the  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations. 

(a)  The  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations, hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Special  Rep- 
resentative, in  addition  to  the  functions  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  Act,  including  Section  141  thereof, 
and  in  addition  to  the  functions  and  responsibilities 
set  forth  in  this  Order,  shall  be  responsible  for  such 
other  functions  as  the  President  may  direct. 


*No.  11846;   40  Fed.  Reg.  14291. 


(b)  The  Special  Representative,  except  where 
otherwise  expressly  provided  by  statute,  Executive 
order,  or  instructions  of  the  President,  shall  be  the 
chief  representative  of  the  United  States  for  each 
negotiation  under  the  trade  agreements  program 
and  shall  participate  in  other  negotiations  which 
may  have  a  direct  and  significant  impact  on  trade. 

(c)  The  Special  Representative  shall  prepare,  for 
the  President's  transmission  to  Congress,  the  annual 
report  on  the  trade  agreements  program  required  by 
Section  163(a)  of  the  Act.  At  the  request  of  the 
Special  Representative,  other  agencies  shall  assist 
in  the  preparation  of  that  report. 

(d)  The  Special  Representative,  except  where  ex- 
pressly otherwise  provided  or  prohibited  by  statute, 
Executive  order,  or  instructions  of  the  President, 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  proper  administration 
of  the  trade  agreements  program,  and  may,  as  he 
deems  necessary,  assign  to  the  head  of  any  Execu- 
tive agency  or  body  the  performance  of  his  duties 
which  are  incidental  to  the  administration  of  the 
trade  agreements  program. 

(e)  The  Special  Representative  shall  consult  with 
the  Trade  Policy  Committee  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  his  functions,  including  those  estab- 
lished or  delegated  by  this  Order,  and  shall,  as 
appropriate,  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies  or 
bodies.  With  respect  to  the  performance  of  his 
functions  under  Title  IV  of  the  Act,  including  those 
established  or  delegated  by  this  Order,  the  Special 
Representative  shall  also  consult  with  the  East- 
West  Foreign  Trade  Board. 

(f)  The  Special  Representative  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  preparation  and  submission  of  any 
Proclamation  which  relates  wholly  or  primarily  to 
the  trade  agreements  program.  Any  such  Proclama- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11030,  as  amended,  except  that  such 
Proclamation  need  not  be  submitted  to  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  advise  the  Spe- 
cial Representative,  and  the  Committee,  on  the 
foreign  policy  implications  of  any  action  under  the 
trade  agreements  program.  The  Special  Representa- 
tive shall  invite  appropriate  departments  to  partici- 
pate in  trade  negotiations  of  particular  interest  to 
such  departments,  and  the  Department  of  State  shall 
participate  in  trade  negotiations  which  have  a  direct 
and  significant  impact  on  foreign  policy. 

Sec.  3.  The  Trade  Policy  Committee,  (a)  As 
provided  by  Section  242  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1872),  as  amended  by  Sec- 
tion 602(b)  of  the  Act,  there  is  established  the 
Trade  Policy  Committee,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Committee.  The  Committee  shall  be  composed 
of: 

(1)  The  Special  Representative,  who  shall  be 
Chairman. 
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(2)  The  Secretary  of  State. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(5)  The   Attorney  General. 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(7)  The   Secretary   of  Agriculture. 

(8)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(9)  The  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(10)  The  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Economic 
Affairs. 

(11)  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Council  on 
International  Economic  Policy. 

Each  member  of  the  Committee  may  designate  an 
officer  of  his  agency,  whose  status  is  not  below  that 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  to  serve  in  his  stead, 
when  he  is  unable  to  attend  any  meetings  of  the 
Committee.  The  Chairman,  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate, may  invite  representatives  from  other  agencies 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  have  the  functions  con- 
ferred by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  upon  the  inter-agency  organization  re- 
ferred to  in  Section  242  thereof,  as  amended,  the 
functions  delegated  to  it  by  the  provisions  of  this 
Order,  and  such  other  functions  as  the  President 
may  from  time  to  time  direct.  Recommendations 
and  advice  of  the  Committee  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  President  by  the  Chairman. 

(c)  The  recommendations  made  by  the  Committee 
under  Section  242(b)(1)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  basic  policy 
issues  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  trade 
agreements  program,  as  approved  or  modified  by 
the  President,  shall  guide  the  administration  of  the 
trade  agreements  program.  The  Special  Representa- 
tive or  any  other  officer  who  is  chief  representative 
of  the  United  States  in  a  negotiation  in  connection 
with  the  trade  agreements  program  shall  keep  the 
Committee  informed  with  respect  to  the  status 
and  conduct  of  negotiations  and  shall  consult  with 
the  Committee  regarding  the  basic  policy  issues 
arising  in  the  course  of  negotiations. 

(d)  Before  making  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  Section  242(b)(2)  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  the  Committee  shall, 
through  the  Special  Representative,  request  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Adjustment  Assistance  Coordinating 
Committee,  established  by  Section  281   of  the   Act. 

(e)  The  Committee  shall  advise  the  President  as 
to  what  action,  if  any,  he  should  take  under  Section 
337(g)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  by 
Section  341  of  the  Act,  relating  to  unfair  practices 
in   import  trade. 

(f)  The  Trade  Expansion  Act  Advisory  Commit- 
tee established  by  Section  4  of  Executive  Order  No. 
11075  of  January  15,  1963,  is  abolished  and  all  of 
its  records  are  transferred  to  the  Trade  Policy 
Committee. 


Sec.  4.  Trade  Negotiations  Under  Title  I  of  the 
Act. 

(a)  The  functions  of  the  President  under  Section 
102  of  the  Act  concerning  notice  to,  and  consultation 
with,  Congress,  in  connection  with  agreements  on 
nontariff  barriers  to,  and  other  distortions  of,  trade, 
are  hereby  delegated  to  the  Special  Representative. 

(b)  The  Special  Representative,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Committee,  shall  prepare,  for  the 
President's  transmission  to  Congress,  all  proposed 
legislation  and  other  documents  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  the  implementation  of,  or  otherwise 
required  in  connection  with,  trade  agreements;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  where  implementation  of  an 
agreement  on  nontariff  barriers  to,  and  other  dis- 
tortions of,  trade  requires  a  change  in  a  domestic 
law,  the  department  or  agency  having  the  primary 
interest  in  the  administration  of  such  domestic  law 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative the  proposed  legislation  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate for  such  implementation. 

(c)  The  functions  of  the  President  under  Section 
131(c)  of  the  Act  with  respect  to  advice  of  the 
International  Trade  Commission  and  under  Section 
132  of  the  Act  with  respect  to  advice  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  and  other  sources, 
are  delegated  to  the  Special  Representative.  The 
functions  of  the  President  under  Section  133  of  the 
Act  with  respect  to  public  hearings  in  connection 
with  certain  trade  negotiations  are  delegated  to 
the  Special  Representative,  who  shall  designate  an 
interagency  committee  to  hold  and  conduct  any  such 
hearings. 

(d)  The  functions  of  the  President  under  Section 
135  of  the  Act  with  respect  to  advisory  committees 
and,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
Executive  order,  the  functions  of  the  President 
under  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (86 
Stat.  770,  5  U.S.C.  App.  I),  except  that  of  reporting 
annually  to  Congress,  which  are  applicable  to  ad- 
visory committees  under  the  Act  are  delegated  to 
the  Special  Representative.  In  establishing  and 
organizing  general  policy  advisory  committees  or 
sector  advisory  committees  under  Section  135(c)  of 
the  Act,  the  Special  Representative  shall  act  through 
the  Secretaries  of  Commerce,  Labor  and  Agricul- 
ture, as  appropriate. 

(e)  The  functions  of  the  President  with  respect 
to  determining  ad  valorem  amounts  and  equivalents 
pursuant  to  Sections  601  (3)  and  (4)  of  the  Act  are 
hereby  delegated  to  the  Special  Representative.  The 
International  Trade  Commission  is  requested  to  ad- 
vise the  Special  Representative  with  respect  to 
determining  such  ad  valorem  amounts  and  equiva- 
lents. The  Special  Representative  shall  seek  the 
advice  of  the  Commission  and  consult  with  the 
Committee  with  respect  to  the  determination  of  such 
ad  valorem  amounts  and  equivalents. 
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(f )  Advice  of  the  International  Trade  Commission 
under  Section  131  of  the  Act,  and  other  advice  or 
reports  by  the  International  Trade  Commission  to 
the  President  or  the  Special  Representative,  the 
release  or  disclosure  of  which  is  not  specifically 
authorized  or  required  by  law,  shall  not  be  released 
or  disclosed  in  any  manner  or  to  any  extent  not 
specifically  authorized  by  the  President  or  by  the 
Special   Representative. 

Sec.  5.  Import  Relief  and  Market  Disruption. 

(a)  The  Special  Representative  is  authorized  to 
request  from  the  International  Trade  Commission 
the  information  specified  in  Sections  202(d)  and 
203(i)    (1)   and   (2)   of  the  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  as  appropriate,  is  authorized 
to  issue,  under  Section  203(g)  of  the  Act,  regula- 
tions governing  the  administration  of  any  quantita- 
tive restrictions  proclaimed  in  order  to  provide  im- 
port relief  and  is  authorized  to  issue,  under  Section 
203(g)  of  the  Act  or  352(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962,  regulations  governing  the  entry,  or 
withdrawal  from  warehouses  for  consumption,  of 
articles  pursuant  to  any  orderly  marketing  agree- 
ment. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  exercise 
primary  responsibility  for  monitoring  imports  under 
any  orderly  marketing  agreement. 

Sec.  6.    Unfair  Trade  Practices. 

(a)  The  Special  Representative,  acting  through 
an  interagency  committee  which  he  shall  designate 
for  such  purpose,  shall  provide  the  opportunity  for 
the  presentation  of  views,  under  Sections  301(d)(1) 
and  301(e)(1)  of  the  Act,  with  respect  to  unfair 
or  unreasonable  foreign  trade  practices  and  with 
respect  to  the  United  States  response  thereto. 

(b)  The  Special  Representative  shall  provide  for 
appropriate  public  hearings  under  Section  301(e)(2) 
of  the  Act;  and,  shall  issue  regulations  concerning 
the  filing  of  requests  for,  and  the  conduct  of,  such 
hearings. 

(c)  The  Special  Representative  is  authorized  to 
request,  pursuant  to  Section  301(e)(3)  of  the  Act, 
from  the  International  Trade  Commission,  its  views 
as  to  the  probable  impact  on  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  of  any  action  under  Section  301(a) 
of  the  Act. 

Sec.  7.  East-West  Foreign  Trade  Board,  (a) 
In  accordance  with  Section  411  of  the  Act,  there  is 
hereby  established  the  East-West  Foreign  Trade 
Board,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Board.  The 
Board  shall  be  composed  of  the  following  members 
and  such  additional  members  of  the  Executive 
branch  as  the  President  may  designate: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  State. 


(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(5)  The  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations. 

(6)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

(7)  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Council  on 
International  Economic  Policy. 

(8)  The  President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States. 

(9)  The  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Economic 
Affairs. 

The  President  shall  designate  the  Chairman  and  the 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Board.  The  President 
may  designate  an  Executive  Secretary,  who  shall 
be  Chairman  of  a  working  group  which  will  include 
membership  from  the  agencies  represented  on  the 
Board. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  perform  such  functions  as 
are  required  by  Section  411  of  the  Act  and  such 
other  functions  as  the  President  may  direct. 

(c)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  under  the  Act 
and  this  Order. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  advise  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  determinations  required  to  be 
made  in  connection  with  Sections  402  and  409  of 
the  Act  (dealing  with  freedom  of  emigration)  and 
Section  403  (dealing  with  United  States  personnel 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia),  and  shall  pre- 
pare, for  the  President's  transmission  to  Congress, 
the  reports  and  other  documents  required  by  Sec- 
tions 402  and  409  of  the  Act. 

(e)  The  President's  Committee  on  East-West 
Trade  Policy,  established  by  Executive  Order  No. 
11789  of  June  25,  1974,  as  amended  by  Section 
6(d)  of  Executive  Order  No.  11808  of  September  30, 
1974,  is  abolished  and  all  of  its  records  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Board. 

Sec.  8.    Generalized  System  of  Preferences. 

(a)  The  Special  Representative,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  generalized  system  of 
preferences  under  Title  V  of  the  Act. 

(b)  The  Committee,  through  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative, shall  advise  the  President  as  to  which 
countries  should  be  designated  as  beneficiary  devel- 
oping countries,  and  as  to  which  articles  should  be 
designated  as  eligible  articles  for  the  purposes  of 
the  system  of  generalized  preferences. 

Sec.  9.  Prior  Executive  Orders,  (a)  Executive 
Order  No.  11789  of  June  25,  1974,  and  Section  6(d) 
of  Executive  Order  No.  11808  of  September  30,  1974, 
relating  to  the  President's  Committee  on  East- West 
Trade  Policy  are  hereby  revoked. 
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(b)  (1)  Sections  5(b),  7,  and  8  of  Executive  Order 
No.  11075  of  January  15,  1963,  are  hereby  revoked 
effective  April  3,  1975;  (2)  the  remainder  of  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11075,  and  Executive  Order  No. 
11106  of  April  18,  1963  and  Executive  Order  No. 
11113  of  June  13,  1963,  are  hereby  revoked. 

The  White  House,  March  27,  1975. 


Foreign  Assistance  Appropriation  Act 
of  1975  Signed  Into  Law 

Statement  by  President  Ford  l 

I  have  signed  H.R.  4592  (the  Foreign  As- 
sistance and  Related  Programs  Appropriation 
Act  of  1975)  [P.L.  94-11,  approved  Mar.  26] 
with  considerable  misgivings.  The  consider- 
able reductions  in  overseas  assistance  pro- 
grams— which  the  Congress  authorized  only 
three  months  ago — could  prove  detrimental 
to  American  interests  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Administration  sought  appropriations 
that  would  reflect  the  same  spirit  of  con- 
structive compromise  that  characterized  our 
cooperative  efforts  in  December.  I  continue 
to  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  an  increasingly  interdependent 
community  of  nations  require  our  purposeful 
and  responsible  participation.  Such  partici- 
pation is  impossible  if  the  Administration's 
best  estimates  of  a  balanced  foreign  assist- 
ance program  are  subjected  to  reductions  of 
these  drastic  dimensions. 

I  am  disappointed  that  harmful  cuts  were 
inflicted  in  both  the  development  and  secu- 
rity assistance  sectors.  Interdependence  ap- 
plies not  only  to  the  present  political  and 
economic  realities  of  America's  role  in  the 
global  community  but  also  to  the  various 
modes  of  foreign  assistance  which  we  employ 
in  our  foreign  policy.  Programs  of  a  humani- 
tarian or  developmental  nature  cannot  be 
productive  if  our  friends  and  allies  are  un- 
able to  defend  themselves. 

In  the  areas  of  humanitarian  and  develop- 
ment assistance,  the  $200  million  reduction 
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in  food  and  nutrition  funds  renders  our  ef- 
forts to  alleviate  world  hunger  all  the  more 
difficult.  The  significant  reduction  in  popu- 
lation planning  funds  will  hamper  initiatives 
related  to  this  important  factor  in  the  long- 
term  global  food  and  health  situation.  I 
deeply  regret  the  action  of  the  Congress  in 
reducing  the  request  for  Indochina  postwar 
reconstruction  funds  by  over  one-half — from 
$939  million  to  $440  million.  At  this  crucial 
time,  our  friends  in  Viet-Nam  and  Cambodia 
are  under  heavy  attack  on  the  battlefield  and 
must  cope  with  enormous  refugee  problems. 

I  am  also  disappointed  that  the  request 
for  our  voluntary  contribution  to  interna- 
tional organizations  and  programs  has  been 
severely  reduced.  The  impact  of  this  reduc- 
tion will  be  felt  in  the  lessening  of  our  finan- 
cial support  to  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Program.  Our  deep  involvement  in  the 
UNDP  over  the  years  has  been  seen  by  many 
nations  as  symbolic  of  our  commitment  to 
work  through  multilateral  as  well  as  bilateral 
channels  to  assist  the  developing  world. 

In  the  area  of  security  assistance,  I  am 
disappointed  in  the  massive  reduction  in 
funding  for  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram. The  program  funds  authorized  by  the 
Congress  would  have  been  barely  adequate 
in  terms  of  supplying  needed  military  mate- 
riel to  a  small  group  of  friendly  countries 
unable  to  assume  a  greater  financial  share  of 
their  security  burden  through  credit  or  cash 
purchases.  However,  the  appropriation  of 
less  than  half  of  this  sum  has  jeopardized 
these  critical  programs.  Simultaneously  cut- 
ting its  appropriations  for  foreign  military 
sales  credits  accentuates  the  difficulties  cre- 
ated by  the  deep  cuts  in  the  military  assist- 
ance program. 

Finally,  I  am  troubled  because  reductions 
in  the  overall  quantity  and  quality  of  our 
development  and  security  assistance  pro- 
grams will  occur  at  precisely  the  time  when 
America's  assistance  is  vitally  needed.  I  fer- 
vently hope  that  the  Congress  will  give  ur- 
gent attention  to  the  interlocking  relation- 
ship of  America's  present  problems  at  home 
and  abroad  and  provide  future  funding  that 
will  be  commensurate  with  our  stated  prin- 
ciples and  national  self-interest. 
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In  this  article  based  on  an  address  he  made  on  February  19  before 
the  Rockland  County  Rotary  Clubs  at  Bear  Mountain,  N.Y.,  Mr. 
Reich  discusses  the  international  dimensions  of  the  Bicentennial 
commemoration  and  the  importance  of  people-to-people  diplo- 
macy. He  also  gives  suggestions  on  how  community  organizations 
can  further  international  understanding  during  the  Bicentennial. 


From   Independence  to  Interdependence— A  Bicentennial  Challenge 


by  Alan  A.  Reich 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 


America's  Bicentennial  commemoration 
provides  a  unique  opportunity  to  strengthen 
ties  with  other  peoples  of  the  world  and  thus 
contribute  to  international  mutual  under- 
standing. 

The  Bicentennial  commemoration  has  three 
major  themes — Heritage  '76,  Festival  USA, 
and  Horizons  '76.  Each  has  important  inter- 
national implications. 

The  first,  Heritage  '76,  recalls  the  ethnic 
origins  and  diversity  of  America.  Our  way 
of  life  owes  much  to  other  peoples  of  the 
world.  Their  contributions  find  rich  expres- 
sion throughout  our  country.  Many  ethnic 
organizations  are  planning  Bicentennial  pro- 
grams linking  the  United  States  and  their 
home  countries.  Reflecting  together  on  our 
heritage  and  its  meaning  will  result  in  sig- 
nificant and  constructive  international  dia- 
logue. 

The  second  theme,  Festival  USA,  suggests 
the  opportunities  international  visitors  have 
to  discover  and  understand  America  and  our 
people.  The  Festival  theme  is  far  broader 
and  more  meaningful  than  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  one  foreign  visitor  on  the  occasion 
of  our  Centennial  celebration  in  1876.  He 
observed : 

The  crowds  come  like  sheep,  run  here,  run  there, 
run  everywhere.  One  man  start,  thousand  follow. 
Nobody  see  anything,  nobody  do  anything.  All  rush, 
tear,  push,  shout,  make  plenty  noise,  say  "damn" 
great  many  times,  get  very  tired,  and  go  home. 


The  President,  through  the  Department  of 
State  and  our  embassies,  has  officially  invited 
other  nations  to  participate  in  the  Bicenten- 
nial. There  will  be  cultural,  sports,  arts,  and 
other  attractions  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad  which  should  enhance  the  appre- 
ciation of  our  respective  achievements  and 
societies. 

Recently  I  referred  to  "our  Bicentennial" 
in  a  conversation  with  a  Cabinet  minister  of 
a  nation  making  plans  for  the  commemora- 
tion. He  interrupted  and  noted  politely,  "The 
Spirit  of  '76  belongs  to  us,  too,  you  know!" 
His  remark  made  me  realize  other  peoples 
around  the  world  share  with  us  and  hold 
dear  the  ideals  and  values  we  associate  with 
our  Revolutionary  period.  Other  nations  have 
been  guided  by  the  American  model  in  es- 
tablishing their  governments.  They  see  the 
United  States  as  the  custodian  of  democracy. 
George  Washington's  words,  "The  basis  of 
our  political  system  is  the  right  of  people  to 
make  and  to  alter  their  constitutions  of  gov- 
ernment," have  had  and  continue  to  have 
worldwide  meaning. 

Horizons  '76,  the  third  theme,  is  perhaps 
the  most  important.  It  looks  to  the  future. 
John  Adams  put  it  succinctly  when  he  said, 
"I  like  the  dreams  of  the  future  better  than 
the  history  of  the  past."  The  notion  of  the 
continuing  revolution  and  all  it  stands  for 
is  captured  in  the  growing  awareness  that 
we  are  interdependent. 
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If  mankind  is  to  survive,  we  must  cooper- 
ate. Problems  that  were  national  a  few  years 
ago  are  now  global.  Our  neighbors'  problems 
are  ours,  and  vice  versa.  Improving  the  qual- 
ity of  life  is  a  worldwide  challenge.  Problems 
of  population,  inflation,  food,  and  the  use  of 
resources  require  cooperative  action.  Neither 
we  nor  our  children  will  have  the  luxury  of 
working  on  our  domestic  problems  if  we  do 
not  succeed  in  bringing  about  peaceful  coop- 
eration throughout  the  world  during  the  next 
few  years.  Whether  we  cooperate  with  our 
international  neighbors  because  it  is  good, 
right,  or  necessary,  we  must  get  on  with  it 
while  we  are  improving  the  quality  of  life 
at  home. 

President  Ford  stated  in  an  address  at 
Detroit  last  September: 

...  a  theme  of  the  foreign  policy  of  this  Admin- 
istration is  international  cooperation  in  an  inter- 
dependent world,   stressing   interdependence. 

Secretary  Kissinger  said  last  fall  at  New 
Delhi : 

Our  goal  is  to  move  toward  a  world  where  power 
blocs  and  balances  are  not  dominant  .  .  .  where 
countries  consider  cooperation  in  the  global  interest 
to  be  in  their  national  interest. 

The  strengthening  of  informal  relation- 
ships on  a  people-to-people  basis  helps  im- 
prove the  climate  for  cooperation  in  solving 
these  problems  which  have  no  national 
boundaries.  The  Bicentennial  commemoration 
is  relevant  not  only  to  the  American  future 
but  also  to  the  goals  and  aspirations  of  man- 
kind. 

People-to-People   Diplomacy 

In  a  world  of  constant  change,  from  the 
diplomat's  point  of  view  one  of  the  most 
profound — and  perhaps  least  understood — 
changes  has  been  the  increasing  involvement 
of  individuals  everywhere  in  public  affairs. 
More  and  more  people  every  day  become  in- 
volved in  local  and  national  affairs  and  also, 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  in  world  affairs. 
We  live  in  an  era  of  people-to-people  diplo- 
macy. Concerned  citizens  and  private  orga- 
nizations the  world  over  play  key  roles  in 
influencing  international  relations. 


Why  are  people-to-people  relations  and  in- 
formal communications  activities  of  concern 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  State?  Formal 
diplomatic  channels,  of  course,  are  crucial 
for  official  business  and  the  resolution  of  dif- 
ferences between  nations.  To  an  unprece- 
dented degree,  however,  the  problems  nations 
confront,  the  means  they  choose  to  solve 
them,  and  even  the  perceptions  people  of  one 
country  have  of  another,  evolve  outside  of- 
ficial channels.  Diplomacy  has  gone  public. 
Foreign  affairs  is  no  longer  the  exclusive 
domain  of  the  professional  diplomat.  Many 
foreign  offices  no  longer  confine  themselves 
to  speaking  with  other  foreign  offices  for 
peoples;  they  help  and  encourage  their 
peoples  to  speak  for  themselves  across  na- 
tional boundaries.  The  tone  and  content  of 
our  international  relations  are  set  increas- 
ingly by  the  vastly  expanded  contacts  be- 
tween Americans  and  other  peoples  of  the 
world. 

This  geometric  increase  in  citizen  involve- 
ment in  world  affairs  has  special  significance 
for  the  diplomat.  When  people-to-people 
bonds  and  networks  for  two-way  communica- 
tion are  fully  developed,  there  will  be  a 
greater  readiness  to  seek  accommodation  and 
to  negotiate.  When  people  know  and  under- 
stand each  other  and  appreciate  their  differ- 
ences, likelihood  of  confrontation  diminishes. 
Prospects  for  peaceful  solutions  are  en- 
hanced. As  Woodrow  Wilson  said,  "When  we 
truly  know  one  another,  we  can  have  differ- 
ences without  hating  one  another."  This  ra- 
tionale governs  the  State  Department's  in- 
terest in  the  furtherance  of  meaningful 
people-to-people  interchange. 

When  you  think  of  the  Department's  con- 
duct of  our  international  affairs,  people-to- 
people  diplomacy  and  exchange-of-persons 
programs  may  not  come  immediately  to  mind. 
It  is  nonetheless  a  significant  Department 
activity  carried  out  with  126  nations.  The 
job  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs  is  to  use  its  resources  to  rein- 
force the  work  of  American  individuals  and 
organizations  who  want  to  help  construct 
the  foundation  of  better  relationships  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Bureau  also  coor- 
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dinates,  as  necessary,  the  activities  of  other 
government  agencies  with  international  ex- 
change programs  in  such  fields  as  health, 
education,  social  welfare,  transportation,  ag- 
riculture, military  training,  and  urban  plan- 
ning. 

There  are  several  major  elements  in  this 
government-sponsored  cultural  relations  pro- 
gram. Annually,  some  5,000  professors,  lec- 
turers, and  scholars  are  exchanged  to  and 
from  the  United  States.  The  international 
visitor  program  brings  to  this  country  about 
1,500  foreign  leaders  and  potential  leaders 
annually  for  orientation  tours  of  4-6  weeks' 
duration.  We  send  abroad  several  leading 
performing  arts  and  sports  groups  as  well 
as  some  150  U.S.  lecturers  annually  for  brief 
lecture  tours. 

International  Dimensions  of  the  Bicentennial 

The  three  Bicentennial  themes  were  se- 
lected to  provide  for  involvement  of  all  our 
states,  communities,  and  people.  There  will 
be  no  single  national  focus  in  one  city.  In 
addition  to  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Administration  in  Washington  and 
the  10  regional  offices,  each  state  has  its  own 
commission.  Many  cities  and  communities, 
too,  have  commissions  and  active  programs. 

A  number  of  governments  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  private  individuals  and  organizations 
of  other  nations,  have  asked  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Administration  for  suggestions 
on  how  to  commemorate  the  Bicentennial  and 
simultaneously  to  strengthen  ties  with  the 
American  people.  Here  are  a  few  examples 
of  Bicentennial  projects  planned  by  govern- 
ments and  peoples  of  other  nations: 

— Establishment  of  chairs  in  American 
studies  in  foreign  universities. 

— Establishment  of  chairs  for  studies  about 
other  nations  in  American  universities. 

— Symphony  orchestra  tours  to  the  United 
States. 

— National  folk  group  participation  in  the 
Smithsonian  Folklife  Festival  and  in  com- 
munity festivals  throughout  the  United 
States. 


— Endowment  of  library  collections  of 
Americana,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad. 

— Commissioning  of  historical  books,  stud- 
ies, and  films  about  the  American  experience. 

— Historical  and  philosophical  conferences 
on  American  civilization  to  be  held  abroad. 

— Theater  and  opera  groups,  museum  col- 
lections, and  exhibits  to  tour  the  United 
States. 

As  other  nations  develop  their  Bicenten- 
nial programs,  Americans,  too,  are  incorpo- 
rating an  international  dimension  in  their 
planning.  Many  local  activities  planned  by 
state  and  community  Bicentennial  groups  in- 
volve people  of  other  nations.  For  instance: 

— Operation  Sail  '76  is  a  visit  of  tall- 
masted  sailing  vessels  from  around  the  world 
to  New  York  City  on  July  4,  1976,  and  to 
other  world  ports. 

— The  World  Theatre  Festival,  a  non- 
profit foundation  based  in  New  York,  will 
sponsor  appearances  of  distinguished  theatre 
companies  from  around  the  world. 

— Utica,  N.Y.,  will  hold  an  ethnic  arts 
festival  celebrating  America  as  a  conglom- 
erate of  peoples.  Fourteen  nationality  groups 
are  expected  to  participate. 

— Numerous  international  conferences  are 
being  planned,  such  as  the  world  food  con- 
ference to  be  held  at  Iowa  University. 

— Binational,  international  exchange,  and 
ethnic  organizations  are  developing  new 
exchange-of-persons  programs,  such  as  the 
Polk  County,  Nebr.,  Bicentennial  exchange 
with  Japan. 

— The  American  Council  of  Polish  Cultural 
Clubs  is  conducting  a  poster  contest  on  Polish 
immigration  to  the  United  States. 

— The  American  Medical  Association  is  in- 
viting counterpart  associations  of  other  coun- 
tries to  attend  its  1976  annual  convention  to 
review  medical  contributions  to  man's  well- 
being  over  the  past  200  years. 

— The  American  Association  of  Museums 
is  organizing  a  program  for  American  mu- 
seums to  exhibit  foreign  contributions  to 
America's  development. 

— Sister  Cities  International  plans  to  in- 
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crease  the  number  of  U.S.  and  foreign  cities 
affiliated  in  sister  city  relationships  from 
1,100  at  present  to  1,976. 

— The  American  Historical  Association  is 
offering  a  prize  to  the  author  of  the  best  his- 
torical work  on  the  American  Revolution 
written  in  a  language  other  than  English. 


The   Bicentennial   Challenge 

Service  clubs  and  other  private  organiza- 
tions are  making  a  significant  contribution  to 
international  mutual  understanding  through 
their  people-to-people  programs.  For  exam- 
ple, Rotary's  international  youth  exchange 
program,  its  world  community  service  pro- 
gram, and  its  small-business  clinic  program 
have  had  considerable  impact. 

Service  clubs  also  contribute  to  the  fur- 
therance of  international  person-to-person 
relationships  by  others  in  their  communities. 
In  visits  throughout  the  United  States,  I 
have  been  impressed  with  the  extent  to  which 
service  clubs  have  initiated  and  developed 
sister  city  affiliations,  people-to-people  ex- 
changes, international  hospitality  programs, 
and  international  activities  of  local  perform- 
ing arts  and  sports  groups. 

I  hope  community  organizations  will  do 
more  of  the  same — demonstrating  the  capac- 
ity for  commitment  of  the  American  people 
in  solving  that  most  important  of  all  human 
problems,  the  achievement  of  a  sustained 
world  peace,  by  sponsoring  exchanges,  pro- 
viding community  leadership  in  international 
programing,  helping  peoples  of  other  nations 
become  less  dependent,  and  strengthening 
international  ties  among  key  individuals  and 
groups.  Specifically,  I  urge  community 
organizations  to  undertake  in  whole  or  in 
part  the  following  12-point  program: 

1.  Expand  home  hospitality  and  community 
orientation  programs  for  international  visi- 
tors, including  professional,  business,  diplo- 
matic, military,  and  government  leaders. 

2.  Expand  and  strengthen  exchange  pro- 
grams of  youth,  cultural,  and  ethnic  organi- 
zations. 

3.  Develop  and  improve  community  pro- 


grams for  foreign  students  in  the   United 
States. 

4.  Internationalize  community  involvement 
by  affiliating  with  an  appropriate  interna- 
tional organization  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO. 

5.  Participate  directly  in  and  support  the 
international  exchange  programs  of  the 
People-to-People  International  and  of  the 
People-to-People  sports,  music,  handicapped, 
and  other  exchange  committees. 

6.  Strengthen  or  initiate  a  sister  city  pro- 
gram or  affiliate  with  a  new  sister  city. 

7.  Develop  programs  for  strengthening  ties 
with  international  alumni  of  area  universities 
and  colleges. 

8.  Invite  foreign  professional  counterparts 
and  students  to  conferences  and  seminars. 

9.  Help  expand  the  international  public 
service  activities  of  U.S.  corporations  operat- 
ing internationally. 

10.  Form  international  institutional  link- 
ages affiliating  U.S.  and  counterpart  uni- 
versities, colleges,  hospitals,  rehabilitation 
centers,  schools,  libraries,  and  museums  for 
exchange  relationships. 

11.  Establish  university  chairs  of  inter- 
national studies. 

12.  Maximize  the  good  will  generated  by 
insuring  public  visibility  for  these  activities 
both  here  and  abroad. 

Secretary  Kissinger,  speaking  before  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  last  September,  posed 
the  question:  "Will  our  age  of  interdepend- 
ence spur  joint  progress  or  common  dis- 
aster?" In  our  200  years  as  a  nation  we  have 
matured  from  independence  to  interdepend- 
ence. The  challenge,  the  Bicentennial  chal- 
lenge of  interdependence,  is  to  increase  in- 
ternational mutual  understanding.  These  ties 
of  interdependence  should  contribute  in  ways 
which  will  not  sacrifice  private  sector  initia- 
tive, dynamism,  and  diversity.  They  will 
indeed  spur  joint  progress. 

Such  a  Bicentennial  program  will  be  in 
the  U.S.  national  interest  and  in  mankind's 
interest,  too,  in  providing  an  improved  cli- 
mate for  solving  our  global  problems  and  in 
helping  to  build  the  human  foundations  of 
the  structure  of  peace. 
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EPA  To  Be  U.S.   Information  Center 
for  U.N.  Environment  Program 

Department  Announcement 1 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  has  been  designated  as  the  U.S.  in- 
formation center  in  the  global  system  estab- 
lished by  the  United  Nations  for  speedy 
distribution  of  environmental  data. 

Selection  of  the  EPA  was  made  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Dixy  Lee  Ray,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Oceans  and  International  En- 
vironmental and  Scientific  Affairs. 

"I  welcome  the  opportunity  for  EPA  to 
play  a  leadership  role  in  the  development  of 
an  international  environmental  information 
system  which  will  serve  the  needs  of  this 
country  as  well  as  provide  assistance  to  other 
nations  within  the  U.N.,"  EPA  Administra- 
tor Russell  E.  Train  said  in  acknowledging 
the  designation. 

The  U.N.'s  International  Referral  Service 
for  Sources  of  Environmental  Information, 
conceived  at  the  1972  Stockholm  Conference 
on  the  Environment,  has  a  central  office  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  En- 
vironment Program  (UNEP)  in  Nairobi. 
The  worldwide  network  operates  through 
national  focal  points  in  each  participating 
country  which  coordinate  efforts  for  identi- 
fying sources  of  environmental  information. 
They  will  contribute  these  sources  to  a  com- 
puterized international  directory  UNEP  is 
compiling.  Pertinent  sources  from  this  data 
bank  will  be  supplied  upon  request  to  re- 
searchers, scholars,  managers,  technicians, 
and  others  who  need  them. 

A  committee  established  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  provides  policy  guidance  for 
the  service.  In  addition  to  EPA,  Federal 
agencies  represented  on  the  committee  are 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Interior,  and  State; 


1  Issued  on  Mar.  27  (text  from  press  release  174). 


the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration; the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality;  the  National  Science  Foundation; 
and  the  Library  of  Congress. 


Delegation  of  State  Governors 
To  Visit  U.S.S.R. 

Press  release  153  dated  March  18 

A  delegation  of  Governors  representing  the 
U.S.  National  Governors'  Conference  and 
headed  by  Governor  Calvin  L.  Rampton  of 
Utah,  chairman  of  the  conference,  will  visit 
the  Soviet  Union  for  12  days  in  May  of  this 
year. 

The  visit,  to  be  made  under  the  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R  General  Agreement  on  Contacts,  Ex- 
changes, and  Cooperation,  is  similar  to  one 
made  to  the  U.S.S.R.  by  another  group  of 
Governors  in  October  of  1971.  The  program 
is  reciprocal.  The  1971  trip  was  followed 
in  May  1974  by  a  visit  to  the  United  States 
of  a  group  of  regional  Soviet  officials. 

Soviet  authorities  are  planning  an  itin- 
erary which  includes  trips  to  Moscow,  Lenin- 
grad, Kiev,  and  Tashkent.  It  is  expected  that 
during  their  stay  the  Governors  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  with  their  Soviet 
counterparts  matters  of  common  concern, 
such  as  urban  development,  transportation, 
environmental  control,  and  agriculture. 

This  visit  is  funded  by  the  Department  of 
State's  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs,  which  seeks  to  promote  understand- 
ing and  strengthened  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
through  international  exchange  programs. 

The  delegation,  in  addition  to  Governor 
Rampton,  will  consist  of  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr., 
of  West  Virginia,  Robert  D.  Ray  of  Iowa, 
William  L.  Waller  of  Mississippi,  Thomas  P. 
Salmon  of  Vermont,  Marvin  Mandel  of  Mary- 
land, Wendell  R.  Anderson  of  Minnesota,  and 
Richard  F.  Kneip  of  South  Dakota. 
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United  States  Discusses  Role  of  Industrialization 
in  the  Developing  Countries 


The  Second  General  Conference  of  the 
United  Nations  Industrial  Development 
Organization  (UNI DO)  was  held  at  Lima 
March  12-26.  Following  is  a  statement  made 
before  the  conference  on  March  18  by  W. 
Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  Deputy  U.S.  Represent- 
ative to  the  United  Nations,  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  delegation. 

USUN    press    release   26   dated    March    28 

We  meet  in  the  historic  and  dynamic  city 
of  Lima  at  a  time  of  unprecedented  chal- 
lenge for  the  international  community.  Let 
us  also  regard  it  as  a  time  of  opportunity. 
The  familiar  patterns  of  international  eco- 
nomic relations  are  changing.  Old  attitudes 
seem  no  longer  wholly  relevant  to  our  pres- 
ent problems.  Although  blueprints  for  the 
replacement  of  the  international  economic 
system  have  been  offered,  the  new  com- 
munity remains  to  be  revealed.  Only  our 
growing  interdependence  is  certain. 

Let  me  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks  quote 
a  statement  made  by  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  at  the  beginning  of  this  month 
which  I  think  is  importantly  relevant  to  the 
work  of  this  conference.  He  said,  on 
March  1: 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  has  one 
overriding  goal:  to  help  shape  a  new  structure  of 
international  relations  which  promotes  cooperation 
rather  than  force;  negotiation  rather  than  con- 
frontation; and  the  positive  aspirations  of  peoples 
rather  than  the  accumulation  of  arms   by   nations. 

These  are  the  concerns — the  guidelines — 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy  today.  We  believe 
these  are  common  concerns  shared  by  us  all. 
We  have  come  to  Lima  to  participate  in  a 
constructive  dialogue.    If  this  dialogue  can 


lead  to  a  common  resolve,  this  conference 
can  contribute  to  the  formulation  of  inter- 
national policies  and  can  agree  on  actions 
that  are  essential  to  encourage  and  support 
the  efforts  of  the  peoples  of  the  developing 
countries  for  industrial  development. 

International  economic  activities  are  in- 
finitely more  diverse  than  was  the  case  30 
years  ago  when  the  United  Nations  organi- 
zation was  created.  Many  of  the  older  indus- 
trialized countries  account  for  important 
new  segments  of  world  industrial  produc- 
tion and  world  trade.  Many  other  countries, 
including  many  developing  countries,  have 
established  significant  new  industrial  sec- 
tors. The  result  of  this  diversification  is  that 
nations  are  today  subject  to  a  degree  of 
interdependence  in  their  economic  relation- 
ships unprecedented  in  world  history.  Any 
new  international  economic  arrangements 
must  take  this  growing  interdependence  into 
account.  It  requires  a  new  approach  to  the 
problems  that  face  us  and  a  new  sharing 
of  responsibilities  for  decisions. 

In  the  past,  trade  relationships  between 
developed  and  developing  countries  were 
largely  based  on  the  exchange  of  raw  ma- 
terials for  finished  goods.  We  have  the 
impression  that,  in  some  quarters,  the  belief 
exists  that  the  relationship  must  therefore 
be  an  adversary  one  and  that  there  is  reluc- 
tance to  help  the  developing  countries  indus- 
trialize because  of  a  desire  to  maintain  the 
old  arrangements. 

That  is  certainly  not  the  position  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  do  not  believe  it  is  the 
position  of  any  country  represented  at  this 
conference.  The  United  States  fully  accepts 
the  proposition  that  industrial  development 
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•has  a  fundamental  role  to  play  in  improving 
the  quality  of  life  of  the  peoples  of  the  de- 
veloping countries.  We  have  not  assembled 
here  to  debate  whether  the  developing  coun- 
tries should  industrialize.  The  question  be- 
fore us  is  how  they  can  most  effectively 
and  quickly  expand  the  contribution  of  in- 
dustry to  their  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. The  United  States  is  fully  committed 
to  assisting  in  this  effort. 

Our  national  experience  reinforces  the 
general  view  that  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial development  go  hand  in  hand.  It  is 
sometimes  overlooked  that  the  industrial 
strength  of  the  United  States  rests  on  a 
powerful  agricultural  base.  The  develop- 
ment of  these  two  sectors  of  industry  and 
agriculture,  both  nationally  and  globally,  is 
a  forceful  expression  of  interdependence. 
Agriculture  and  agro-industrial  develop- 
ment cannot  be  ignored  or  given  second  pri- 
ority without  impairing  general  economic 
development  goals,  including  industrializa- 
tion. Quite  clearly,  agricultural  production 
can  increase  significantly  only  with  the  as- 
sistance of  many  industrial  goods. 

Agricultural  production  in  the  United 
States  has  for  decades  provided  a  welcome 
reservoir  of  foodstuffs  available  to  all  the 
world.  Indeed,  large  areas  of  the  world  have 
been  too  dependent  on  the  United  States  for 
food  grains.  The  World  Food  Conference 
at  Rome  put  emphasis  on  the  urgent  need 
for  expanding  world  food  production  and 
stressed  the  interrelationship  of  agriculture 
and  industry.  We  hope  that  the  Lima  Con- 
ference will  be  similarly  successful  in  setting 
general  guidelines  for  future  development  in 
the  industrial  field. 

To  help  developing  countries  find  new 
markets  for  the  products  of  their  industry 
in  the  United  States,  we  are  in  the  process 
of  implementing  our  system  of  generalized 
tariff  preferences.  In  the  next  few  days, 
President  Ford  will  issue  an  Executive  order 
designating  beneficiary  countries.  At  the 
same  time  he  will  announce  the  list  of  prod- 
ucts on  which  the  U.S.  Administration  pro- 
poses, subject  to  public  hearings  and  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  advice,  to  elim- 
inate import  duties  for  developing  countries 


for  10  years.  The  system  is  expected  to 
benefit  over  $2  billion  in  existing  developing 
countries'  exports  and  to  stimulate  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  new  exports  from  these 
countries.  President  Ford  and  Secretary 
Kissinger  have  expressed  concern  with  re- 
spect to  certain  provisions  of  the  Trade  Act, 
including  those  which  relate  to  the  eligibility 
of  oil-producing  countries.  Consultations  be- 
tween the  Administration  and  Congress  on 
this  issue  are  making  good  progress. 

The  long-awaited  generalized  system  of 
preferences  has  not  met,  nor  can  it  be  ex- 
pected to  meet,  all  of  the  expectations  of 
developing  countries.  We  are  nevertheless 
of  the  view  that  the  U.S.  system  of  general- 
ized preferences  is  significant.  It  not  only 
will  provide  additional  trade  opportunities 
in  the  short  term,  but  it  is  also  a  substantive 
expression  of  our  recognition  of  the  need 
of  developing  countries  for  special  treat- 
ment. It  also  demonstrates  that  we  do  not 
require  or  expect  precise  reciprocity  in  every 
case  in  our  trade  relations  with  developing 
countries. 

However,  the  major  significance  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974 — its  overwhelming  im- 
portance— lies  in  the  fact  that  it  permits  the 
U.S.  Government  to  participate  fully  in  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations.  It  is  our 
hope  that  those  negotiations  will  result  in 
substantially  larger  and  permanent  trade 
opportunities  and  consequently  in  improved 
standards  of  living  for  all  through  a  more 
just  division  of  labor.  In  accordance  with 
the  Tokyo  Declaration,1  the  trade  negotia- 
tions are  intended  not  only  further  to  lib- 
eralize general  world  trade  but  also  to  obtain 
additional  benefits  for  the  international 
trade  of  developing  countries  in  the  form  of 
increased  foreign  exchange  earnings. 

No  issue  is  more  critical  today  in  economic 
relations  between  developed  and  developing 
countries  than  that  of  commodities.  With 
respect  to  trade  in  raw  materials,  the  United 
States,  as  a  principal  exporter  as  well  as 


1  For  text  of  the  declaration,  approved  at  Tokyo 
on  Sept.  14,  1973,  by  a  ministerial  meeting  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  see  Bulletin  of  Oct. 
8,  1973,  p.  450. 
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importer  of  raw  materials,  is  especially  sen- 
sitive to  the  aspirations  of  both  producers 
and  consumers. 

Abrupt  swings  in  the  prices  for  raw 
materials  are  harmful  to  all.  We  recognize 
that  developing  countries,  regardless  of  their 
stage  of  development,  have  been  especially- 
vulnerable  to  these  price  fluctuations.  We 
strongly  favor  a  world  trading  system  which 
meets  the  needs  of  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers, which  provides  reliable  and  ade- 
quate export  earnings  for  producers  and  at 
the  same  time  assures  adequate  supplies  at 
reasonable  cost  for  the  consumers.  Uni- 
lateral actions  by  producers  or  unilateral 
actions  by  consumers  will  not  result  in  a 
stable  equilibrium.  The  time  has  come  to 
consider  together  how  these  issues  should 
be  resolved,  and  we  are  ready  to  join  in  a 
serious  effort  to  find  a  constructive  solution 
which  does  justice  to  the  concerns  of  all 
parties. 

We  appreciate  that  one  of  the  fundamental 
desires  of  the  developing  countries  is  to 
develop  the  capacity  to  transform  an  increas- 
ing proportion  of  their  own  natural  re- 
sources into  finished  or  semifinished  prod- 
ucts. We  agree  with  the  logic  of  such  a 
development,  and  we  support  it.  Indeed,  the 
economics  of  the  situation  may  well  point 
in  this  direction  more  and  more  frequently 
in  the  future.  In  this  context,  we  would 
view  this  as  a  natural  step  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  mutually  beneficial  division  of 
labor. 

General  expansion  of  economic  activity  is 
to  be  expected  in  the  very  near  future,  fol- 
lowing some  18  months  of  declining  pro- 
duction. The  production  capacity  of  all  na- 
tions will  be  strained  by  the  upcoming -recov- 
ery. In  the  short  run,  therefore,  there  will 
be  fresh  opportunities  for  industrial  produc- 
tion in  the  developing  countries.  Beyond 
that,  it  is  projected  that  over  the  next  25 
years  world  population  will  double.  Increases 
in  consumption  over  that  same  period  must 
at  least  keep  up  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. Over  the  longer  period  ahead,  there 
is  no  natural  competition  between  developed 
and  developing  countries  in  meeting  the 
challenges  that  will   be   presented   by  this 


vast  expansion  in  demand  for  goods. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  narrowing  the  gap  between  the 
standards  of  living  of  the  peoples  of  the 
developed  and  the  developing  countries.  It 
is  our  view  that  the  best  way  to  remedy 
existing  inequalities  is  to  increase  the  wealth 
and  standard  of  living  of  the  developing 
countries.  Real  improvement  of  living  stand- 
ards can  only  occur  through  increases  in  pro- 
ductivity and  expanded  opportunities  for 
gainful  employment. 

The  proposal  that  we  work  to  increase 
over  the  next  25  years  the  proportion  of  the 
the  world's  industrialized  goods  which  are 
produced  by  developing  countries  is  com- 
pletely uncontroversial.  It  represents  the 
very  essence  of  our  task.  We  are  all  agreed 
on  it.  The  present  share  of  7  percent  is  ob- 
viously distressingly  low. 

However,  I  must  say  in  all  frankness  I 
am  skeptical  as  to  the  utility  of  setting  a  for- 
mal target  of  this  kind.  There  is  no  reliable, 
scientific  basis  upon  which  any  particular 
figure  could  be  set.  The  setting  of  such  a 
target  will  neither  add  to  nor  subtract  from 
the  efforts  required  on  the  national,  regional, 
and  global  levels. 

If  individual  governments  wish  to  indulge 
in  indicative  planning,  including  the  setting 
of  targets,  that  of  course  is  their  preroga- 
tive. And  it  can  be  useful.  Today,  half  of  the 
industrial  production  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries comes  from  five  of  its  members.  There 
is  a  danger,  moreover,  that  the  setting  of  a 
global  target  will  obscure  the  special  needs 
of  the  most  seriously  affected  countries,  the 
landlocked,  and  other  special  categories  of 
developing  countries. 

For  nations  such  as  mine,  global  economic 
targets  pose  particular  problems  with  respect 
to  our  participation.  The  U.S.  Government 
is  not  in  a  position  to  guarantee  that  its  pri- 
vate sector  will  perform  in  a  way  to  meet 
any  particular  target.  Our  government  does 
not  have — nor  does  it  wish  to  have — that 
type  of  control  over  our  private  sector. 
Neither  will  many  other  governments  of  the 
more  successfully  industrialized  countries 
represented  here. 

The  dynamic  forces  of  industrial  develop- 
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ment  in  the  United  States  have  always  been 
largely  in  our  people,  or  what  we  call  our  pri- 
vate sector.  Decisions  have  not  been  central- 
ized in  our  government.  The  overall  success 
of  our  private  industry,  which  operates  un- 
der orderly  government  regulations,  in  pro- 
ducing more  goods  for  more  people  has  long 
stood  in  favorable  contrast  to  other  systems. 
Similarly  our  major  contributions  to  indus- 
trialization of  the  developing  countries  have 
come  through  transfers  of  technology,  man- 
agement know-how,  and  capital  by  our  pri- 
vate enterprises.  These  resources  continue  to 
be  available,  and  the  U.S.  Government  stands 
ready  to  facilitate  access  to  them. 

At  the  same  time,  the  participation  of  our 
private  enterprises  in  the  industrialization 
of  developing  countries,  whether  through  di- 
rect investment,  loans,  agreements  for  the 
transfer  of  technology,  or  management  con- 
tracts, depends  upon  their  reasonable  expec- 
tations for  the  safety  of  the  capital  and  effort 
they  have  invested.  Actions  by  receiving 
countries,  both  individually  and  in  interna- 
tional forums,  will  largely  create  the  climate 
for  the  participation  of  the  private  sector  in 
the  industrialization  process.  This  is  a  matter 
with  respect  to  which  each  country  will  of 
course  make  its  own  choice,  depending  on 
whether  it  wishes  to  encourage  private  en- 
terprise to  participate  in  its  industrial  de- 
velopment or  to  discourage  it  from  doing  so. 
While  we  naturally  believe  that  our  own  ex- 
perience in  achieving  a  highly  industrialized 
society  has  relevance  for  many  developing 
countries,  we  fully  recognize  that  each  na- 
tion must  decide  on  its  own  path  to  indus- 
trial development  in  the  light  of  the  histor- 
ical experience  of  its  people,  the  natural  and 
human  resources  available  to  it,  and  the  op- 
portunities or  constraints  of  its  geography. 

One  feature  of  20th-century  economic  de- 
velopments has  been  the  growth  of  enter- 
prises known  as  multinational  corporations. 
Although  the  activities  of  multinationals,  or 
transnationals,  represent  only  one  feature  of 
a  complicated  set  of  transactions  which  link 
the  economies  of  nations,  it  is  one  which  has 
attracted  passionate  attention  in  my  country 
as  well  as  in  many  other  countries  repre- 
sented here. 


The  effect  of  the  multinational  corporation 
on  development  and  on  international  relations 
is  not  yet  fully  understood,  and  it  is  only 
natural  that  a  study  of  this  important  sub- 
ject is  now  underway  elsewhere  in  the  U.N. 
system.  One  thing  is  clear — the  transnation- 
als have  proved  themselves  effective  and 
rapid  conveyors  of  capital  and  technical 
know-how. 

At  this  point  I  find  it  interesting  to  note 
that  today's  controversy  surrounding  multi- 
national corporations  has  much  of  the  same 
ring  as  did  the  earlier  controversy  over  the 
process  of  industrialization  itself.  I  am  sure 
we  are  all  familiar  with  the  literature  of  the 
19th  century  which  pictured  industrializa- 
tion as  a  threat  to  traditional  values,  a  de- 
spoiler  of  the  countryside,  and  an  affront  to 
the  dignity  of  man.  Today  the  general  view 
of  the  desirability  of  industrialization  has 
changed.  I  believe  that  we  will  in  time  come 
around  to  the  view  that  multinational  cor- 
porations, too,  are  instruments  of  produc- 
tion and,  like  any  other  instrument,  are 
neither  inherently  good  nor  bad.  I  agree  with 
the  statement  of  the  President  of  our  con- 
ference, Minister  Jimenez  de  Lucio  [Rear 
Adm.  Alberto  Jimenez  de  Lucio,  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  of  Peru],  in  his  per- 
ceptive and  thoughtful  address,  when  he  said 
that  foreign  investment  is  neither  all  good 
nor  all  bad.  The  answer  lies  in  orderly  regu- 
lation. 

The  United  States  fully  supports  the  view 
that  national  and  international  private  and 
public  development  resources  can  and  should 
be  more  fully  mobilized  and  expanded  to  help 
the  developing  countries.  Our  bilateral  and 
multilateral  economic  assistance  will  go  for- 
ward. In  short,  my  country  is  prepared  to 
make  continuing  efforts  to  assist  developing 
nations  to  achieve  rapid  economic  develop- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  their  peoples,  despite 
some  serious  economic  problems  at  home.  All 
we  ask  is  that  the  program  we  support  be 
effective  in  achieving  their  development  ob- 
jectives. 

Some  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  de- 
velopment, however,  are  not  international 
and  do  not  arise  from  financial  need.  As  many 
speakers  have  said  here,  there  are  problems 
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of  internal  structure  and  institutional  short- 
comings. These  must  be  overcome  by  nations 
themselves  if  they  are  to  absorb  industrial 
development  expenditures  efficiently.  Clearly, 
local  entrepreneurs  must  be  given  proper  in- 
centives. Markets  must  be  increased  in  size 
and  depth — and  here  regional  agreements 
can  help — but  more  importantly  by  national 
efforts  to  draw  more  of  the  rural  and  urban 
population  into  the  market. 

One  of  the  important  subjects  that  this 
conference  is  called  upon  to  consider  is  the 
future  role  of  UNIDO — how  it  should  be  or- 
ganized and  what  resources  should  be  made 
available  to  it. 

The  question  of  UNIDO's  long-term  strat- 
egy has  occupied  our  attention  since  the 
special  international  conference  of  June  1971. 
The  United  States  continues  to  support  the 
view  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  that  the  areas 
of  first-priority  attention  by  UNIDO  should 
be  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  its 
operational  activities.  Its  program  of  studies 
and  research  should  support  and  reinforce 
the  UNDP  [United  Nations  Development 
Program]  country  programing  process,  as 
well  as  improve  UNIDO's  capability  for  ad- 
vising countries  on  industrial  development 
policies  and  strategy. 

We  have  noted  the  suggestions  which  are 
before  the  conference  looking  to  broadening 
UNIDO's  mandate  into  the  field  of  consulta- 
tions on  world  industrial  developments,  and 
we  are  prepared  to  discuss  these  ideas  during 
this  conference. 

We  see  serious  difficulties,  however,  in  the 
proposal  that  UNIDO  be  converted  into  a 
specialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  believe  that  it  could  be  seriously  counter- 
productive to  undertake  such  a  major  change 
in  the  organization's  status  at  this  time.  It 
would  inherently  entail  a   long  and   costly 


period  of  transition  and  uncertainty.  The 
energies  of  the  organization  would  be  ab- 
sorbed in  that  process  rather  than  in  its 
primary  task  of  helping  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  the  task  which  the 
General  Assembly  set  for  this  conference — 
the  drawing  up  of  a  declaration  on  industrial 
development  and  a  plan  of  action  by  member 
states  to  advance  the  industrialization  of  the 
developing  countries.  For  this  purpose,  we 
have  before  us  draft  texts  presented  by  the 
Group  of  77. -  We  have  been  closely  examin- 
ing those  proposals.  We  would  hope  that 
similar  close  study  will  be  given  by  the  con- 
ference to  the  paper  prepared  by  Group  B, 
a  paper  which  represents  very  careful  con- 
sideration by  my  country  and  other  members 
of  the  developed  group. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  year  the  in- 
dustrialized nations  and  the  Third  World  have 
seemed  more  often  in  confrontation  than  in 
harmony.  This,  I  believe,  has  often  been  more 
apparent  than  real.  The  purposes  we  have 
in  common  are  far  more  important  than  the 
issues  on  which  we  may  differ.  Extreme 
rhetorical  demands  and  petulant  exchanges 
in  U.N.  debates  get  us  nowhere.  They  impede 
a  true  consensus,  and  they  depreciate  the  val- 
ue of  resolutions.  They  reduce  popular  sup- 
port or  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  in  my 
country  and  elsewhere.  Let  us  try  in  UNIDO 
to  reduce  the  gap  between  language  and  per- 
formance, between  doctrine  and  reality.  Let 
us  intensify  the  process  of  consultation,  coop- 
eration, and  negotiation.  Our  growing  inter- 
dependence leaves  us  no  choice. 


2  The  conference  on  Mar.  27  adopted  the  Lima 
Declaration  and  Plan  of  Action  on  Industrial  De- 
velopment and  Cooperation  by  a  vote  of  82  to  1 
(U.S.),  with  7  abstentions  (Belgium,  Canada,  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  U.K.). 
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THE  CONGRESS 


Department  Testifies  on  Preliminary  IEA  Agreement 
on  Accelerated  Development  of  New  Energy  Sources 


Statement  by  Thomas  0.  Enders 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs  l 


You  have  asked  me  to  discuss  the  latest 
developments  in  our  efforts  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive framework  of  consumer  country 
cooperation  in  energy. 

In  testimony  before  this  committee  last 
December,  we  described  the  International 
Energy  Program  (IEP)  and  the  creation  of 
the  International  Energy  Agency.  The  IEA 
then  consisted  of  16  countries ;  New  Zealand 
has  since  become  a  member  and  Norway  an 
associate  member. 

As  we  emphasized  during  those  earlier 
hearings,  the  International  Energy  Program 
represented  a  commitment  by  the  participat- 
ing countries  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
economic  and  political  vulnerability  which 
have  resulted  from  our  excessive  dependence 
on  imported  oil.  The  arrangement  established 
under  the  IEP  was  designed  to  bring  a 
prompt  reduction  in  our  vulnerability. 
Through  a  series  of  integrated  commitments 
on  emergency  stockpiles,  emergency  demand 
restraint,  and  the  sharing  of  available  oil, 
it  provides: 

— A  deterrent  against  future  supply  inter- 
ruptions ; 

— A  substantial  improvement  in  our  ability 


1  Presented  to  a  joint  hearing  of  the  Subcommit- 
tees on  International  Organizations  and  on  Inter- 
national Resources,  Food,  and  Energy  of  the  House 
Committee  on  International  Relations  on  Mar.  26. 
The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


to  withstand  the  economic  impact  of  an  em- 
bargo, should  one  occur;  and 

— Assurance  that  all  member  countries  will 
come  to  the  assistance  of  any  partner  which 
might  be  the  target  of  a  selective  embargo. 

However,  the  emergency  program  is  basic- 
ally a  short-term  insurance  policy.  It  does 
not  in  itself  deal  with  the  problem  of  ex- 
cessive dependence  on  imported  oil.  There- 
fore the  International  Energy  Program  also 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  long-term 
cooperative  program  of  energy  conservation 
and  the  development  of  new  energy  sources. 

During  the  past  four  months  we  have  pro- 
ceeded to  develop  within  the  IEA  the  basic 
elements  of  this  long-term  program  of  coop- 
eration. We  have  also  agreed  with  the  other 
members  of  the  OECD  [Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development]  to 
establish  a  $25  billion  financial  safety  net  to 
assure  that  the  accumulation  of  petrodollars 
does  not  become  an  element  of  financial  in- 
stability in  Western  economies.  This  fund  is 
not  an  aid  mechanism;  rather,  it  will  serve 
as  a  lender  of  last  resort. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  IEA  agreed  in 
February  on  the  objective  of  reducing  oil 
imports  for  the  group  as  a  whole  by  2  million 
barrels  a  day  by  the  end  of  1975  below  the 
level  we  would  otherwise  have  reached.  We 
also  agreed  to  fix  similar  conservation  ob- 
jectives for  the  years  beyond  1975.  The  U.S. 
share  of  this  objective  would  be  1  million 
barrels  a  day,  an  amount  proportionate  with 
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our  share  of  total  IEA  oil  consumption.  This 
is  of  course  contingent  upon  the  others  doing 
their  part.  The  U.S.  contribution  will  of 
course  be  dependent  on  congressional  action 
on  the  President's  energy  program. 

In  addition,  we  have  established  in  the 
IEA  a  formal  procedure  for  review  of  our 
individual  national  conservation  programs 
and  an  assessment  of  their  effectiveness. 
Through  this  cooperative  approach,  we  can 
reinforce  each  other's  national  conservation 
programs.  In  addition,  we  will  obtain  assur- 
ance that  the  conservation  efforts  of  one 
country  are  not  offset  by  the  laxness  of  other 
consuming  countries. 

Alternative   Energy  Development 

On  March  20,  1975,  the  IEA  Governing 
Board  confirmed  a  preliminary  understand- 
ing of  the  major  elements  and  basic  prin- 
ciples of  a  coordinated  system  of  cooperation 
in  the  accelerated  development  of  new  sources 
of  energy.  This  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
overall  cooperative  effort.  Energy  conserva- 
tion can  play  a  critical  role  in  limiting  our 
dependence  on  imported  oil,  especially  over 
the  next  few  years.  But  over  the  longer 
term,  we  must  develop  new  sources  of  energy 
if  we  are  both  to  achieve  our  reduced  import 
dependence  objectives  and  also  to  sustain  a 
satisfactory  rate  of  economic  growth.  In 
addition,  the  development  of  new  sources  of 
energy  is  essential  to  the  creation  of  supply- 
and-demand  conditions  which  will  eventually 
force  a  reduction  in  the  world  oil  price. 

Higher  oil  prices  will  by  themselves  bring 
about  important  investments  in  new  energy 
supplies.  But  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
is  so  great  that  we  cannot  rely  on  market 
forces  alone.  Governments  must  act  to  rein- 
force and  stimulate  these  market  forces  if 
we  are  to  reduce  our  import  dependence  and 
our  vulnerability  to  embargoes  and  arbitrary 
price  increases. 

The  preliminary  agreement  reached  in  the 
IEA  on  a  coordinated  system  of  cooperation 
in  the  accelerated  development  of  new  energy 
is  explicit  recognition  of  this  need  for  govern- 
mental action.  The  coordinated  system  would 
consist  of  three  interlinked  elements: 


— An  agreement  to  encourage  and  safe- 
guard investment  in  the  bulk  of  conventional 
energy  sources  through  the  establishment  of 
a  common  minimum  price  below  which  we 
would  not  allow  imported  oil  to  be  sold 
within  our  economies; 

— A  framework  of  cooperation  to  provide 
specific  incentives  to  investment  in  higher 
cost  energy  on  a  project-by-project  basis ;  and 

— Cooperation  in  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment, including  the  pooling  of  national 
programs  in  selected  projects. 

Common   Minimum   Price  for  Imported  Oil 

The  first  element  of  this  system,  agreement 
on  a  minimum  safeguarded  price,  is  designed 
to  resolve  the  critical  dilemma  which  we  face 
in  the  development  of  new  energy  sources. 
As  I  mentioned  previously,  the  IEA  countries 
have  substantial  new  energy  sources  which 
can  be  developed.  However,  most  of  these, 
such  as  outer  continental  shelf  oil,  Alaskan 
oil,  coal,  et  cetera,  are  relatively  high  cost. 
Moreover,  their  development  will  require 
enormous  capital  investments.  The  OPEC 
[Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries] cartel,  with  production  costs  averag- 
ing some  25  cents  per  barrel,  would  clearly 
have  the  capability  to  undercut  the  develop- 
ment of  these  alternative  sources  at  will. 
Thus,  unless  we  provide  some  level  of  pro- 
tection to  domestic  investors  against  possible 
competition  from  very  low-cost  imported  oil, 
we  risk  a  shortfall  in  the  investment  needed 
to  meet  our  reduced  dependence  objectives. 
Further  analysis  will  be  required  before  this 
minimum  level  of  price  is  set.  It  would  be 
substantially  below  current  world  oil  prices, 
although  higher  than  prices  prevailing  be- 
fore October  1973. 

It  is  equally  important  to  underline  what 
this  minimum  import-price  agreement  will 
not  provide.  It  will  not  be  a  price  guarantee 
for  OPEC;  rather,  it  would  be  a  guarantee 
of  minimum  protection  for  domestic  investors 
in  IEA  countries.  Also,  it  will  not  provide  a 
floor  price  for  all  energy  sold  domestically; 
it  would  apply  only  to  imported  oil. 

Why  is  this  proposed  commitment  to  a 
common  minimum  price  for  imported  oil  in 
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the  U.S.  interest?  First,  as  I  have  explained, 
it  will  help  to  assure  that  we  get  the  invest- 
ment needed  in  new  energy  to  bring  about 
over  the  medium  term  a  sharp  shift  in  the 
world  supply-and-demand  balance  for  oil. 
Only  by  making  an  unequivocal  commitment 
to  the  accelerated  development  of  alterna- 
tive sources  can  we  gain  sufficient  power  in 
the  marketplace  to  assure  that  OPEC  will 
not  be  able  to  arbitrarily  manipulate  oil 
prices  in  the  future. 

At  the  same  time  it  will  help  to  equalize 
energy  costs  among  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries. Without  an  agreement  of  this  type,  the 
United  States,  which  will  make  a  major  com- 
mitment to  the  development  of  relatively  ex- 
pensive energy,  would  find  itself  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  when  the  world  oil 
price  breaks  and  the  other  industrialized 
countries  have  the  opportunity  to  import 
very  low-cost  oil. 

This  system  of  a  minimum  import  price 
has  several  advantages  over  possible  alter- 
native schemes  to  encourage  and  protect  in- 
vestment in  conventional  energy  sources  such 
as  a  deficiency-payments  mechanism.  A  de- 
ficiency-payments system  would  impose  a 
massive  financial  burden  on  the  taxpayer 
when  world  oil  prices  dropped  and,  by  allow- 
ing lower  prices,  would  stimulate  consump- 
tion and  imports.  In  contrast,  the  minimum 
safeguarded  price  mechanism  would  not  only 
provide  protection  for  new  investment  and  a 
check  on  consumption  but  would  also  gener- 
ate additional  tax  revenues  when  the  world 
oil  price  declined. 

At  this  point  we  are  not  inclined  to  try  to 
dictate  the  policy  mechanism  which  IEA 
countries  might  use  to  fulfill  this  commit- 
ment. We  would  propose  that  countries  be 
left  free  to  use  a  variable  levy,  import  quotas, 
or  other  appropriate  mechanisms. 

Joint  Undertakings  and   R.  &  D.   Projects 

The  second  basic  element  of  the  accelerated 
development  system  would  promote,  on  a 
project-by-project  basis,  joint  undertakings 
in  higher  cost  energy  projects.  The  develop- 
ment of  synthetic  fuels  and  other  major 
energy  projects,  perhaps  including  some  of  a 


conventional  nature,  would  be  fostered  under 
this  program.  This  measure  would  deal  with 
projects  involving  large  capital  and  develop- 
mental expenditures  and  would  provide  IEA 
countries  with  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  each  other's  programs  under  agreed 
rules  covering  investment,  access  to  technol- 
ogy, and  access  to  production. 

The  third  tier  of  the  system  is  designed 
to  encourage  cooperative  projects  in  research 
and  development  on  energy.  The  IEA  would 
assist  in  identifying  and  establishing  joint 
R.  &  D.  projects  on  which  countries  would 
pool  national  efforts.  By  definition,  projects 
in  this  third  tier  would  involve  expenditures 
which  are  not  likely  to  yield  immediate  re- 
turns but  which  offer  significant  potential 
for  longrun  cost  savings  or  energy  break- 
throughs. Under  this  approach  we  can  avoid 
duplication  of  effort  and  rationalize  our 
spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  coordinated  system  for 
accelerated  development  should  be  viewed  in 
its  entirety.  It  is  designed  to  provide  a  bal- 
ance of  advantage  between  those  countries 
with  huge  potential  to  develop  indigenous  en- 
ergy supplies  and  those  which  will  continue 
to  have  to  rely  on  imported  oil  to  meet  a 
substantial  portion  of  their  energy  require- 
ments. 

All  consuming  countries  stand  to  benefit 
directly  from  the  development  of  new  energy 
in  other  consuming  countries.  These  new 
energy  supplies  will  impact  directly  on  world 
supply  and  demand  for  OPEC  oil  and  will 
contribute  to  the  eventual  decline  in  world 
oil  prices.  Thus  we  all  have  much  to  gain 
from  cooperation  which  stimulates  the  devel- 
opment of  new  energy. 

We  will  continue  to  consult  closely  with 
the  Congress  over  the  coming  months  on  the 
elaboration  of  this  preliminary  understand- 
ing. Its  implementation  would  of  course  re- 
quire legislative  authority  in  each  country. 
The  Administration  has  already  requested 
legislation,  title  IX  of  the  Energy  Independ- 
ence Act  of  1975,  which  would  provide  such 
implementing  authority.  We  will  seek  fur- 
ther consultations  with  the  Congress  on  the 
manner  in  which  such  authority  could  be 
granted  and  used. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  many  oppor- 
tunities for  false  comfort  since  the  oil  crisis 
began:  A  surplus  of  oil  in  the  international 
market  last  summer  because  of  seasonal  fac- 
tors and  price  resistance,  some  signs  of  un- 
dercover price  cutting,  and  pronouncements 
that  the  oil  cartel  was  about  to  break. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  oil  crisis  will  not 
simply  go  away.  We  must  act  to  defuse  it  by 
bringing  our  own  consumption  of  oil  under 
control,  by  developing  our  own  energy  sup- 
plies, and  by  encouraging  other  consuming 
countries  to  do  likewise.  Only  in  this  way 
can  we  achieve  our  two  essential  objectives : 
A  significant  decrease  in  the  international 
price  of  oil  and  substantial  U.S.  self-suffi- 
ciency in  energy. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

93d   Congress,  2d  Session 

Improving  the  Quality  of  Filberts.  Report  to  ac- 
company H.R.  2933.  S.  Rept.  93-1414.  December 
19,  1974.  6  pp. 

Minimum  Rate  Provisions  by  Nonnational  Carriers 
in  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Report  to  accompany  S.  2576.  S.  Rept.  93-1426. 
December  20,  1974.  12  pp. 


94th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Notice  of  Actions  Proposed  to  be  Taken  Under  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  Communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  January  14,  1975. 
H.  Doc.  94-8.  5  pp. 

Proposing  a  Supplemental  Appropriation  for  Mili- 
tary Assistance,  South  Vietnamese  Forces.  Com- 
munication from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  transmitting  a  proposed  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  military  assistance,  South  Viet- 
namese forces,  and  a  budget  amendment  for 
military  assistance  for  Cambodia  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  H.  Doc.  94-38.  January  29,  1975.  2  pp. 

Proposed  Increase  in  the  Amount  of  Enriched 
Uranium  Which  May  Be  Distributed  to  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA).  Report 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to  ac- 
company S.  Con.  Res.  13.  S.  Rept.  94-8.  February 
13,  1975.  4  pp. 

Proposed  Increase  in  the  Amount  of  Enriched 
Uranium  Which  May  Be  Distributed  to  the  Euro- 
pean Energy  Community  (EURATOM).  Report 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to  ac- 
company S.  Con.  Res.  14.  February  13,  1975.  S. 
Rept.  94-9.  6  pp. 


Proposed  Extension  of  Existing  Research  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Between  the  United  States 
and  Israel  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy.  Report  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  to  accompany  H.  Con.  Res.  114.  H.  Rept. 
94-8.  February  13,  1975.  9  pp. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


U.S.  To  Launch  Satellites 
for  Indonesia 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
March  26  (press  release  171)  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  had  that 
day  entered  into  an  agreement  under  which 
NASA  will  launch  satellites  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  for  the  Indonesian  Government's 
Directorate  General  of  Posts  and  Telecom- 
munications. (For  text  of  the  agreement,  see 
press  release  171.)  The  notes  concluding  the 
agreement  were  signed  by  Dixy  Lee  Ray,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Oceans  and 
International  Environmental  and  Scientific 
Affairs,  and  Roesmin  Nurjadin,  Ambassador 
of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia.  This  agreement 
was  concluded  pursuant  to  the  launch  policy 
announced  by  the  President  on  October  9, 
1972,  which  was  developed  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  international  cooperation  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  and  to  make  the 
capabilities  of  space  available  for  all  man- 
kind. 

The  initial  effort  under  this  agreement  will 
be  the  launch  of  a  communications  satellite 
for  domestic  use.  The  satellite  is  being  built 
in  the  United  States  and  will  be  launched  by 
NASA  in  1976  by  a  Delta  launch  vehicle.  It 
will  be  placed  in  geostationary  orbit  near 
Indonesia.  NASA  and  the  Directorate  Gen- 
eral of  Posts  and  Telecommunications  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  signed  a  memorandum 
of  understanding  which  establishes  the  ar- 
rangements under  which  all  launches  to  be 
conducted  are  to  be  coordinated.  The  com- 
munications satellite  launch  is  the  only  one 
presently  planned,  and  the  launch  contract  is 
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being  negotiated  and  will  be  signed  shortly. 
Previous  reimbursable  launches  have  been 
conducted  for  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  European  Space 
Research  Organization.  Launches  are  planned 
for  Japan,  Canada,  Italy,  and  ESRO,  as  well 
as  Indonesia. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Arbitration 

Convention   on    the   recognition   and   enforcement   of 
foreign  arbitral  awards.  Done  at  New  York  June 
10,  1958.  Entered  into  force  June  7,  1959;  for  the 
United  States  December  29,  1970.  TIAS  6997. 
Accession  deposited:  Australia,  March  26,  1975. 

Consular  Relations 

Vienna    convention    on    consular    relations.    Done    at 
Vienna  April  24,   1963.  Entered  into  force  March 
19,  1967;  for  the  United  States  December  24,  1969. 
TIAS  6820. 
Ratification  deposited:  Lebanon,  March  20,  1975. 

Cotton 

Articles  of  agreement  of  International  Cotton  Insti- 
tute. Done  at  Washington  January  17,  1966. 
Entered  into  force  February  23,  1966.  TIAS  5964. 
Ratification  deposited:  Spain,  March  31,  1975. 

Cultural  Relations 

Constitution  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Sci- 
entific and  Cultural  Organization.  Done  at  London 
November  16,  1945.  Entered  into  force  November 
4,  1946.  TIAS  1580. 

Signatures:  Grenada,  February  17,  1975;  Guinea- 
Bissau,  November  1,  1974;  Korea,  People's  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of,  October  18,  1974;  San  Marino, 
November  12,  1974. 

Acceptances    deposited:    Grenada,    November    29, 
1974;  Guinea-Bissau,  November  1,  1974;  Korea, 
People's  Democratic  Republic  of,  October  18,  1974; 
San  Marino,  November  12,  1974. 

Disputes 

Convention  on  the  settlement  of  investment  disputes 
between  states  and  nationals  of  other  states.  Done 
at  Washington  March  18,  1965.  Entered  into  force 
October  14,  1966.  TIAS  6090. 
Signature:  Australia,  March  24,  1975. 
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Program-Carrying   Signals 

Satellite 

Convention  relating  to  the  distribution  of  programme- 
carrying  signals  transmitted  by  satellite.  Done  at 
Brussels  May  21,  1974.1 
Signatures:  Argentina,  Austria,  March  26,  1975. 


Space 

Convention  on  international  liability  for  damage 
caused  by  space  objects.  Done  at  Washington, 
London,  and  Moscow  March  29,  1972.  Entered  into 
force  September  1,  1972;  for  the  United  States 
October  9,  1973.  TIAS  7762. 
Ratification  deposited:  Senegal,  March  26,  1975. 

Convention  on  registration  of  objects  launched  into 
outer  space.  Opened  for  signature  at  New  York 
January  14,  1975.1 

Signatures:  Argentina,  March  26,  1975;  Belgium, 
March  19,  1975. 

Terrorism 

Convention  to  prevent  and  punish  the  acts  of  terror- 
ism taking  the  form  of  crimes  against  persons  and 
related  extortion  that  are  of  international  signifi- 
cance. Signed  at  Washington  February  2,  1971. 
Entered  into  force  October  16,  1973.2 
Ratification  deposited:  Mexico,  March  17,  1975. 

Terrorism — Protection  of  Diplomats 

Convention    on    the    prevention    and    punishment    of 
crimes    against   internationally    protected    persons, 
including   diplomatic    agents.    Done   at   New   York 
December  14,  1973.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Hungary,  March  26,  1975. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  extending  the  wheat  trade 
convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat  agree- 
ment) 1971  (TIAS  7144).  Done  at  Washington 
April  2,  1974.  Entered  into  force  June  19,  1974, 
with  respect  to  certain  provisions;  July  1,  1974, 
with  respect  to  other  provisions.  TIAS  7988. 
Accession  deposited:  El  Salvador,  March  27,  1975. 

Women — Political  Rights 

Convention  on  the  political  rights  of  women.  Done  at 
New  York  March  31,  1953.  Entered  into  force  July 
7,  1954.2 
Signature:  Guinea,  March  19,  1975. 


BILATERAL 

Bangladesh 

Loan  agreement  for  the  Ashuganj  fertilizer  project, 
with  annex.  Signed  at  Dacca  February  12,  1975. 
Entered  into  force  February  12,  1975. 

Canada 

Agreement  relating  to  the  exchange  of  information 
on  weather  modification  activities.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington March  26,  1975.  Entered  into  force  March 
26,  1975. 

Haiti 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities. 
Signed  at  Port-au-Prince  March  20,  1975.  Entered 
into  force  March  20,  1975. 


1  Not  in  force. 

-  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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Indonesia 

Agreement  concerning  the  furnishing  of  launching 
and  associated  services  by  NASA  for  Indonesian 
satellites,  with  annexes.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Washington  March  26,  1975.  Entered  into 
force  March  26,  1975. 

Iran 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  October  6, 
1947  (TIAS  1666),  as  amended  and  extended,  re- 
lating to  a  military  mission.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Tehran  July  16,  1974,  and  March  16, 
1975.  Entered  into  force  March  16,  1975. 

Portugal 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and  man- 
made  fiber  textiles  and  textile  products  between 
Macau  and  the  United  States,  with  annex.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Lisbon  March  3,  1975. 
Entered  into  force  March  3,  1975;  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975. 


PUBLICATIONS 


GPO  Sales  Publications 

Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or  stock 
number  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402.  A  25-percent  discount  is  made  on  orders  for 
100  or  more  copies  of  any  one  publication  mailed  to 
the  same  address.  Remittances,  payable  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  must  accompany 
orders.  Prices  shown  below,  which  include  domestic 
postage,  are  subject  to  change. 

Background  Notes:  Short,  factual  summaries  which 
describe  the  people,  history,  government,  economy, 
and  foreign  relations  of  each  country.  Each  contains 
a  map,  a  list  of  principal  government  officials  and 
U.S.  diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  and  a  reading 
list.  (A  complete  set  of  all  Background  Notes  cur- 
rently in  stock — at  least  140 — $21.80;  1-year  sub- 
scription service  for  approximately  77  updated  or 
new  Notes— $23.10;  plastic  binder— $1.50.)  Single 
copies  of  those  listed  below  are  available  at  30tf  each. 

Afghanistan 

Algeria  . 

Barbados 

Botswana 

Brazil 

Dahomey 


Cat. 

No. 

S1.123:AF3 

Pub. 

7795 

7  pp. 

Cat. 

No. 

S1.123:AL3 

Pub. 

7821 

7  pp. 

Cat. 

No. 

S1.123:B23 

Pub. 

8242 

4  pp. 

Cat. 

No. 

S1.123:B65 

Pub. 

8046 

5  pp. 

Cat. 

No. 

S1.123:B73 

Pub. 

7756 

8  pp. 

Cat. 

No. 

S1.123:D13 

Pub. 

8308 

4  pp. 

Scientific  and  Technological  Cooperation.  Agreement 
with  the  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 
TIAS  7914.  15  pp.  40<f.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7914). 

Space  Research  Program.  Agreement  with  Aus- 
tralia. TIAS  7928.  8  pp.   30tf.    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7928). 

Trade  in  Cotton,  Wool  and  Man-Made  Fiber  Tex- 
tiles. Arrangement  with  Japan.  TIAS  7934.  73  pp. 
85<S.    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7934). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Guinea. 
TIAS  7942.  21  pp.  40tf.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7942). 

Cooperation  in  the  Field  of  Health.  Agreement  with 
the  Polish  People's  Republic.  TIAS  7943.  13  pp.  30tf. 
(Cat.  No.  S9.10:7943). 

Development  of  Agricultural  Trade.  Joint  statement 
with  the  Polish  People's  Republic.  TIAS  7944.  9  pp. 
30<J.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7944). 

Second  Nam  Ngum  Development  Fund.  TIAS  794C. 
32  pp.  50tf.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7946). 

Joint  Commission  on  Economic,  Commercial,  Scien- 
tific, Technological,  Educational  and  Cultural  Coop- 
eration. Agreement  with  India.  TIAS  7947.  10  pp. 
SOtf.   (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7947). 

Economic  Assistance — Manufacture  and  Acquisition 
of  Agricultural  Inputs.  Agreement  with  Bangladesh. 
TIAS  7948.  17  pp.  35<f.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7948). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Bangla- 
desh. TIAS  7949.  21  pp.  400.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7949). 

Onchocerciasis  1974  Fund.  TIAS  7950.  31  pp.  45«f. 
(Cat.  No.  S9.10:7950). 

Defense — Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warning  Station  at 
Fylingdales  Moor,  Yorkshire.  Agreement  with  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land amending  the  agreement  of  February  15,  1960, 
as  amended.  TIAS  7951.  5  pp.  25<f.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 
7951). 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  March  21  confirmed  the  following 
nominations: 

Wiley  T.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Austria. 

Donald  B.  Easum  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Nigeria. 

Eugene  V.  McAuliffe  to  be  Ambassador  to  Hun- 
gary. 

John  E.  Reinhardt  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  [for  Public  Affairs]. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  March  3 1  —April  6 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  March  31  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos. 
153  of  March  18,  169  of  March  25,  171  of 
March  26,  and  174  of  March  27. 

No.     Date  Subject 

*177  3/31  McAuliffe  sworn  in  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Hungary  (biographic 
data). 

*178  4/1  Memorial  service  for  Steven  A. 
Haukness. 

*179  4/2  Davis  sworn  in  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  African  Affairs  (bio- 
graphic data). 

'■'180  4/2  Study  Groups  10  and  11  of  the 
U.S.  National  Committee  for  the 
CCITT,  May  1. 

*181  4/3  Cleveland  Orchestra  tour  of  Latin 
America  Apr.  13-29. 

tl82  4/3  U.S.-Romania  trade  agreement 
signed. 

tl83     4/5       Kissinger:    News   Conference. 

*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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President  Ford  Reviews  U.S.   Relations  With  the  Rest  of  the  World 


Address  Before  a  Joint  Session  of  the  Congress  1 


Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  President,  distinguished 
guests,  my  very  good  friends  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  fellow  Americans:  I  stand  before 
you  tonight  after  many  agonizing  hours  and 
very  solemn  prayers  for  guidance  by  the 
Almighty. 

In  my  report  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
in  January,  I  concentrated  on  two  subjects 
which  were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people — urgent  actions  for  the  re- 
covery of  our  economy  and  a  comprehensive 
program  to  make  the  United  States  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  sources  of  energy.  I 
thank  the  Congress  for  the  action  that  it 
has  taken  thus  far  in  my  response  for  eco- 
nomic recommendations.  I  look  forward  to 
early  approval  of  a  national  energy  program 
to  meet  our  country's  long-range  and  emer- 
gency needs  in  the  field  of  energy. 

Tonight  it  is  my  purpose  to  review  our 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the 
spirit  of  candor  and  consultation  which  I 
have  sought  to  maintain  with  my  former 
colleagues  and  with  our  countrymen  from 
the  time  that  I  took  office. 

It  is  the  first  priority  of  my  Presidency 
to  sustain  and  strengthen  the  mutual  trust 
and  respect  which  must  exist  among  Ameri- 
cans and  their  government  if  we  are  to  deal 
successfully  with  the  challenges  confronting 
us  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  leadership  of  the  United  States  of 
America  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  has 
sustained  and  advanced  the  security,  well- 
being,  and  freedom  of  millions  of  human 
beings  besides  ourselves. 

Despite  some  setbacks,  despite  some  mis- 


1  Made  on  Apr.  10  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation 
of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Apr.  14). 


takes,  the  United  States  has  made  peace  a 
real  prospect  for  us  and  for  all  nations.  I 
know  firsthand  that  the  Congress  has  been 
a  partner  in  the  development  and  in  the  sup- 
port of  American  foreign  policy  which  five 
Presidents  before  me  have  carried  forward, 
with  changes  of  course  but  not  of  destina- 
tion. 

The  course  which  our  country  chooses  in 
the  world  today  has  never  been  of  greater 
significance  for  ourselves  as  a  nation  and  for 
all  mankind. 

We  build  from  a  solid  foundation. 

Our  alliances  with  great  industrial  democ- 
racies in  Europe,  North  America,  and  Japan 
remain  strong,  with  a  greater  degree  of 
consultation  and  equity  than  ever  before. 

With  the  Soviet  Union  we  have  moved 
across  a  broad  front  toward  a  more  stable, 
if  still  competitive,  relationship.  We  have 
begun  to  control  the  spiral  of  strategic  nu- 
clear armaments. 

After  two  decades  of  mutual  estrange- 
ment, we  have  achieved  an  historic  opening 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

In  the  best  American  tradition,  we  have 
committed,  often  with  striking  success,  our 
influence  and  good  offices  to  help  contain 
conflicts  and  settle  disputes  in  many,  many 
regions  of  the  world.  We  have,  for  example, 
helped  the  parties  of  the  Middle  East  take 
the  first  steps  toward  living  with  one  an- 
other in  peace. 

We  have  opened  a  new  dialogue  with 
Latin  America,  looking  toward  a  healthier 
hemispheric  partnership. 

We  are  developing  closer  relations  with 
the  nations  of  Africa. 

We   have  exercised   international   leader- 
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ship  on  the  great  new  issues  of  our  inter- 
dependent world,  such  as  energy,  food,  en- 
vironment, and  the  law  of  the  sea. 

The  American  people  can  be  proud  of  what 
their  nation  has  achieved  and  helped  others 
to  accomplish,  but  we  have  from  time  to 
time  suffered  setbacks  and  disappointments 
in  foreign  policy.  Some  were  events  over 
which  we  had  no  control ;  some  were  difficul- 
ties we  imposed  upon  ourselves. 

We  live  in  a  time  of  testing  and  of  a  time 
of  change.  Our  world,  a  world  of  economic 
uncertainty,  political  unrest,  and  threats  to 
the  peace,  does  not  allow  us  the  luxury  of 
abdication  or  domestic  discord. 

I  recall  quite  vividly  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  to  the  Congress  when  the 
United  States  faced  a  far  greater  challenge 
at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  If  I 
might  quote:  "If  we  falter  in  our  leadership, 
we  may  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world — 
and  we  shall  surely  endanger  the  welfare 
of  our  own  Nation."  2 

President  Truman's  resolution  must  guide 
us  today.  Our  purpose  is  not  to  point  the 
finger  of  blame,  but  to  build  upon  our  many 
successes,  to  repair  damage  where  we  find  it, 
to  recover  our  balance,  to  move  ahead  as  a 
united  people.  Tonight  is  a  time  for  straight 
talk  among  friends  about  where  we  stand 
and  where  we  are  going. 

Human  Tragedy  in   Viet-Nam   and   Cambodia 

A  vast  human  tragedy  has  befallen  our 
friends  in  Viet-Nam  and  Cambodia. 

Tonight  I  shall  not  talk  only  of  obligations 
arising  from  legal  documents.  Who  can  for- 
get the  enormous  sacrifices  of  blood,  dedica- 
tion, and  treasure  that  we  made  in  Viet- 
Nam? 

Under  five  Presidents  and  12  Congresses, 
the  United  States  was  engaged  in  Indochina. 
Millions  of  Americans  served,  thousands 
died,  and  many  more  were  wounded,  im- 
prisoned, or  lost.  Over  $150  billion  have 
been  appropriated  for  that  war  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 


2  For  President  Truman's  address  before  a  joint 
session  of  the  Congress  on  Mar.  12,  1947,  see 
Bulletin  of  Mar.  23,  1947,  p.  543. 


And  after  years  of  effort,  we  negotiated, 
under  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  a 
settlement  which  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
remove  our  military  forces  and  bring  home 
with  pride  our  American  prisoners.  This 
settlement,  if  its  terms  had  been  adhered  to, 
would  have  permitted  our  South  Vietnamese 
ally,  with  our  material  and  moral  support,  to 
maintain  its  security  and  rebuild  after  two 
decades  of  war. 

The  chances  for  an  enduring  peace  after 
the  last  American  fighting  man  left  Viet- 
Nam  in  1973  rested  on  two  publicly  stated 
premises:  First,  that  if  necessary  the  United 
States  would  help  sustain  the  terms  of  the 
Paris  accords  it  signed  two  years  ago;  sec- 
ond, that  the  United  States  would  provide 
adequate  economic  and  military  assistance  to 
South  Viet-Nam. 

Let  us  refresh  our  memories  for  just  a 
moment.  The  universal  consensus  in  the 
United  States  at  that  time,  late  1972,  was 
that  if  we  could  end  our  own  involvement 
and  obtain  the  release  of  our  prisoners,  we 
would  provide  adequate  material  support  to 
South  Viet-Nam. 

The  North  Vietnamese,  from  the  moment 
they  signed  the  Paris  accords,  systematically 
violated  the  cease-fire  and  other  provisions 
of  that  agreement.  Flagrantly  disregarding 
the  ban  on  the  infiltration  of  troops,  the 
North  Vietnamese  illegally  introduced  over 
350,000  men  into  the  South.  In  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  agreement,  they  sent  in  the  most 
modern  equipment  in  massive  amounts. 
Meanwhile,  they  continued  to  receive  large 
quantities  of  supplies  and  arms  from  their 
friends. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  the  United 
States — torn  as  it  was  by  the  emotions  of  a 
decade  of  war — was  unable  to  respond.  We 
deprived  ourselves  by  law  of  the  ability  to 
enforce  the  agreement,  thus  giving  North 
Viet-Nam  assurance  that  it  could  violate 
that  agreement  with  impunity.  Next,  we 
reduced  our  economic  and  arms  aid  to  South 
Viet-Nam.  Finally,  we  signaled  our  increas- 
ing reluctance  to  give  any  support  to  that 
nation  struggling  for  its  survival. 

Encouraged  by  these  developments,  the 
North  Vietnamese,  in  recent  months,  began 
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sending  even  their  reserve  divisions  into 
South  Viet-Nam.  Some  20  divisions,  virtual- 
ly their  entire  army,  are  now  in  South  Viet- 
Nam. 

The  Government  of  South  Viet-Nam,  un- 
certain of  further  American  assistance, 
hastily  ordered  a  strategic  withdrawal  to 
more  defensible  positions.  This  extremely 
difficult  maneuver,  decided  upon  without 
consultations,  was  poorly  executed,  ham- 
pered by  floods  of  refugees,  and  thus  led  to 
panic.  The  results  are  painfully  obvious  and 
profoundly  moving. 

Military  and   Humanitarian   Assistance 

In  my  first  public  comment  on  this  tragic 
development,  I  called  for  a  new  sense  of 
national  unity  and  purpose.  I  said  I  would 
not  engage  in  recriminations  or  attempts  to 
assess  the  blame. 

I  reiterate  that  tonight.  In  the  same 
spirit,  I  welcome  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate earlier  this  week,  and  I  quote:  "It  is 
time  for  the  Congress  and  the  President  to 
work  together  in  the  area  of  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic  policy." 

So,  let  us  start  afresh.  I  am  here  to  work 
with  the  Congress.  In  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs,  Presidential  initiative  and  ability  to 
act  swiftly  in  emergencies  are  essential  to 
our  national  interest. 

With  respect  to  North  Viet-Nam,  I  call 
upon  Hanoi — and  ask  the  Congress  to  join 
with  me  in  this  call — to  cease  military  opera- 
tions immediately  and  to  honor  the  terms 
of  the  Paris  agreement. 

The  United  States  is  urgently  requesting 
the  signatories  of  the  Paris  Conference  to 
meet  their  obligations  to  use  their  influence 
to  halt  the  fighting  and  to  enforce  the  1973 
accords.  Diplomatic  notes  to  this  effect  have 
been  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Paris  Con- 
ference, including  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

The  situation  in  South  Viet-Nam  and 
Cambodia  has  reached  a  critical  phase  re- 
quiring immediate  and  positive  decisions  by 
this  government.  The  options  before  us  are 
few,  and  the  time  is  very  short: 


— On  the  one  hand,  the  United  States 
could  do  nothing  more;  let  the  Government 
of  South  Viet-Nam  save  itself  and  what  is 
left  of  its  territory,  if  it  can ;  let  those  South 
Vietnamese  civilians  who  have  worked  with 
us  for  a  decade  or  more  save  their  lives  and 
their  families,  if  they  can;  in  short,  shut 
our  eyes  and  wash  our  hands  of  the  whole 
affair,  if  we  can. 

— Or,  on  the  other  hand,  I  could  ask  the 
Congress  for  authority  to  enforce  the  Paris 
accords  with  our  troops  and  our  tanks  and 
our  aircraft  and  our  artillery  and  carry  the 
war  to  the  enemy. 

There  are  two  narrower  options: 

— First,  stick  with  my  January  request 
that  Congress  appropriate  $300  million  for 
military  assistance  for  South  Viet-Nam  and 
seek  additional  funds  for  economic  and  hu- 
manitarian purposes;  or 

— Increase  my  requests  for  both  emer- 
gency military  and  humanitarian  assistance 
to  levels  which,  by  best  estimates,  might  en- 
able the  South  Vietnamese  to  stem  the  on- 
rushing  aggression,  to  stabilize  the  military 
situation,  permit  the  chance  of  a  negotiated 
political  settlement  between  the  North  and 
South  Vietnamese,  and  if  the  very  worst 
were  to  happen,  at  least  allow  the  orderly 
evacuation  of  Americans  and  endangered 
South  Vietnamese  to  places  of  safety. 

Let  me  now  state  my  considerations  and 
my  conclusions. 

I  have  received  a  full  report  from  General 
Weyand  [Gen.  Frederick  C.  Weyand,  Chief 
of  Staff,  United  States  Army] ,  whom  I  sent 
to  Viet-Nam  to  assess  the  situation.  He  ad- 
vises that  the  current  military  situation  is 
very  critical  but  that  South  Viet-Nam  is 
continuing  to  defend  itself  with  the  re- 
sources available.  However,  he  feels  that  if 
there  is  to  be  any  chance  of  success  for  their 
defense  plan,  South  Viet-Nam  needs  urgent- 
ly an  additional  $722  million  in  very  specific 
military  supplies  from  the  United  States. 

In  my  judgment,  a  stabilization  of  the 
military  situation  offers  the  best  opportunity 
for  a  political  solution. 

I  must,  of  course,  as  I  think  each  of  you 
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would,  consider  the  safety  of  nearly  6,000 
Americans  who  remain  in  South  Viet-Nam 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  South  Vietnamese 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  of  news 
agencies,  of  contractors  and  businesses,  for 
many  years  whose  lives,  with  their  depend- 
ents', are  in  very  grave  peril.  There  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  other  South  Vietnamese  in- 
tellectuals, professors,  teachers,  editors,  and 
opinion  leaders  who  have  supported  the 
South  Vietnamese  cause  and  the  alliance 
with  the  United  States  to  whom  we  have  a 
profound  moral  obligation. 

I  am  also  mindful  of  our  posture  toward 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  particularly  of  our 
future  relations  with  the  free  nations  of 
Asia.  These  nations  must  not  think  for  a 
minute  that  the  United  States  is  pulling  out 
on  them  or  intends  to  abandon  them  to 
aggression. 

I  have  therefore  concluded  that  the  na- 
tional interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
cause  of  world  stability  require  that  we  con- 
tinue to  give  both  military  and  humanitarian 
assistance  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Assistance  to  South  Viet-Nam  at  this 
stage  must  be  swift  and  adequate.  Drift 
and  indecision  invite  far  deeper  disaster. 
The  sums  I  had  requested  before  the  major 
North  Vietnamese  offensive  and  the  sudden 
South  Vietnamese  retreat  are  obviously  in- 
adequate. Halfhearted  action  would  be  worse 
than  none.  We  must  act  together  and  act 
decisively. 

I  am  therefore  asking  the  Congress  to 
appropriate  without  delay  $722  million  for 
emergency  military  assistance  and  an  initial 
sum  of  $250  million  for  economic  and  hu- 
manitarian aid  for  South  Viet-Nam. 

The  situation  in  South  Viet-Nam  is  chang- 
ing very  rapidly,  and  the  need  for  emer- 
gency food,  medicine,  and  refugee  relief  is 
growing  by  the  hour.  I  will  work  with  the 
Congress  in  the  days  ahead  to  develop  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  meet  these  very 
pressing  needs. 

Fundamental  decency  requires  that  we  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  ease  the  misery 
and  the  pain  of  the  monumental  human  crisis 
which  has  befallen  the  people  of  Viet-Nam. 


Millions  have  fled  in  the  face  of  the  Com- 
munist onslaught  and  are  now  homeless  and 
are  now  destitute. 

I  hereby  pledge  in  the  name  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  the  United  States  will  make 
a  maximum  humanitarian  effort  to  help  care 
for  and  feed  these  hopeless  victims. 

And  now  I  ask  the  Congress  to  clarify 
immediately  its  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
U.S.  military  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  for 
the  limited  purposes  of  protecting  American 
lives  by  insuring  their  evacuation,  if  this 
should  be  necessary.  And  I  also  ask  prompt 
revision  of  the  law  to  cover  those  Vietnam- 
ese to  whom  we  have  a  very  special  obliga- 
tion and  whose  lives  may  be  endangered 
should  the  worst  come  to  pass. 

I  hope  that  this  authority  will  never  have 
to  be  used,  but  if  it  is  needed,  there  will  be 
no  time  for  congressional  debate. 

Because  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  I 
ask  the  Congress  to  complete  action  on  all 
of  these  measures  not  later  than  April  19. 

In  Cambodia,  the  situation  is  tragic.  The 
United  States  and  the  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment have  each  made  major  efforts  over  a 
long  period  and  through  many  channels  to 
end  that  conflict;  but  because  of  their  mili- 
tary successes,  steady  external  support,  and 
their  awareness  of  American  legal  restric- 
tions, the  Communist  side  has  shown  no 
interest  in  negotiation,  compromise,  or  a 
political  solution. 

And  yet,  for  the  past  three  months,  the 
beleaguered  people  of  Phnom  Penh  have 
fought  on,  hoping  against  hope  that  the 
United  States  would  not  desert  them  but 
instead  provide  the  arms  and  ammunition 
they  so  badly  needed. 

I  have  received  a  moving  letter  from  the 
new  Acting  President  of  Cambodia,  Sauk- 
ham  Khoy,  and  let  me  quote  it  for  you: 

Dear  Mr.  President  (he  wrote) ,  As  the  American 
Congress  reconvenes  to  reconsider  your  urgent  re- 
quest for  supplemental  assistance  for  the  Khmer 
Republic,  I  appeal  to  you  to  convey  to  the  American 
legislators  our  plea  not  to  deny  these  vital  resources 
to  us,  if  a  nonmilitary  solution  is  to  emerge  from 
this  tragic  five-year-old  conflict. 

To  find  a  peaceful  end  to  the  conflict  we  need 
time.   I  do  not  know  how  much  time,  but  we  all  fully 
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realize  that  the  agony  of  the  Khmer  people  cannot 
and  must  not  go  on  much  longer.  However,  for  the 
immediate  future,  we  need  the  rice  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  the  ammunition  and  the  weapons  to 
defend  ourselves  against  those  who  want  to  impose 
their  will  by  force  [of  arms].  A  denial  by  the 
American  people  of  the  means  for  us  to  carry  on  will 
leave  us  no  alternative  but  inevitably  abandoning 
our  search  for  a  solution  which  will  give  our  citizens 
some  freedom  of  choice  as  to  their  future.  For  a 
number  of  years  now,  the  Cambodian  people  have 
placed  their  trust  in  America.  I  cannot  believe  that 
this  confidence  was  misplaced  and  that  suddenly 
America  will  deny  us  the  means  which  might  give 
us  a  chance  to  find  an  acceptable  solution  to  our 
conflict. 

This  letter  speaks  for  itself.  In  January, 
I  requested  food  and  ammunition  for  the 
brave  Cambodians,  and  I  regret  to  say  that, 
as  of  this  evening,  it  may  be  soon  too  late. 

Members  of  the  Congress,  my  fellow 
Americans,  this  moment  of  tragedy  for  Indo- 
china is  a  time  of  trial  for  us.  It  is  a  time 
for  national  resolve. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  United  States 
is  overextended,  that  we  have  too  many  com- 
mitments too-  far  from  home,  that  we  must 
reexamine  what  our  truly  vital  interests  are 
and  shape  our  strategy  to  conform  to  them. 
I  find  no  fault  with  this  as  a  theory,  but  in 
the  real  world,  such  a  course  must  be  pur- 
sued carefully  and  in  close  coordination  with 
solid  progress  toward  overall  reduction  in 
worldwide  tensions. 

We  cannot  in  the  meantime  abandon  our 
friends  while  our  adversaries  support  and 
encourage  theirs.  We  cannot  dismantle  our 
defenses,  our  diplomacy,  or  our  intelli- 
gence capability  while  others  increase  and 
strengthen  theirs. 

Let  us  put  an  end  to  self-inflicted  wounds. 
Let  us  remember  that  our  national  unity  is 
a  most  priceless  asset.  Let  us  deny  our  adver- 
saries the  satisfaction  of  using  Viet-Nam  to 
pit  Americans  against  Americans. 

At  this  moment,  the  United  States  must 
present  to  the  world  a  united  front. 

Above  all,  let's  keep  events  in  Southeast 
Asia  in  their  proper  perspective.  The  secu- 
rity and  the  progress  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  everywhere  depend  importantly  on 
us. 


Let  no  potential  adversary  believe  that  our 
difficulties  or  our  debates  mean  a  slacken- 
ing of  our  national  will.  We  will  stand  by 
our  friends,  we  will  honor  our  commitments, 
and  we  will  uphold  our  country's  principles. 

The  American  people  know  that  our 
strength,  our  authority,  and  our  leadership 
have  helped  prevent  a  third  world  war  for 
more  than  a  generation.  We  will  not  shrink 
from  this  duty  in  the  decades  ahead. 

Let  me  now  review  with  you  the  basic 
elements  of  our  foreign  policy,  speaking  can- 
didly about  our  strengths  and  some  of  our 
difficulties. 


Relations   With   Friends   in  Asia   and   Europe 

We  must,  first  of  all,  face  the  fact  that 
what  has  happened  in  Indochina  has  dis- 
quieted many  of  our  friends,  especially  in 
Asia.  We  must  deal  with  this  situation 
promptly  and  firmly.  To  this  end,  I  have 
already  scheduled  meetings  with  the  leaders 
of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Singapore,  and 
Indonesia,  and  I  expect  to  meet  with  the 
leaders  of  other  Asian  countries  as  well. 

A  key  country  in  this  respect  is  Japan. 
The  warm  welcome  I  received  in  Japan  last 
November  vividly  symbolized  for  both  our 
peoples  the  friendship  and  the  solidarity 
of  this  extraordinary  partnership.  I  look 
forward,  as  I  am  sure  all  of  you  do,  with 
very  special  pleasure  to  welcoming  the  Em- 
peror when  he  visits  the  United  States  later 
this  year.  We  consider  our  security  treaty 
with  Japan  the  cornerstone  of  stability  in  the 
vast  reaches  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Our  rela- 
tions are  crucial  to  our  mutual  well-being. 
Together,  we  are  working  energetically  on 
the  international  multilateral  agenda — in 
trade,  energy,  and  food.  We  will  continue 
the  process  of  strengthening  our  friendship, 
mutual  security,  and  prosperity. 

Also,  of  course,  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance is  our  mutual  security  relationship 
with  the  Republic  of  Korea,  which  I  re- 
affirmed on  my  recent  visit. 

Our  relations  with  Europe  have  never 
been  stronger.  There  are  no  peoples  with 
whom    America's    destiny    has    been    more 
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closely  linked.  There  are  no  peoples  whose 
friendship  and  cooperation  are  more  needed 
for  the  future;  for  none  of  the  members  of 
the  Atlantic  community  can  be  secure,  none 
can  prosper,  none  can  advance  unless  we  all 
do  so  together.  More  than  ever,  these  times 
demand  our  close  collaboration  in  order: 

— To  maintain  the  secure  anchor  of  our 
common  security  in  this  time  of  interna- 
tional riptides. 

— To  work  together  on  the  promising  ne- 
gotiations with  our  potential  adversaries. 

— To  pool  our  energies  on  the  great  new 
economic  challenge  that  faces  us. 

In  addition  to  this  traditional  agenda, 
there  are  new  problems  involving  energy, 
raw  materials,  and  the  environment.  The 
Atlantic  nations  face  many  and  complex 
negotiations  and  decisions.  It  is  time  to  take 
stock,  to  consult  on  our  future,  to  affirm 
once  again  our  cohesion  and  our  common 
destiny.  I  therefore  expect  to  join  with  the 
other  leaders  of  the  Atlantic  alliance  at  a 
Western  summit  in  the  very  near  future. 

Complex   Greek-Turkish   Dispute  Over  Cyprus 

Before  this  NATO  meeting,  I  earnestly 
ask  the  Congress  to  weigh  the  broader  con- 
siderations and  consequences  of  its  past  ac- 
tions on  the  complex  Greek-Turkish  dispute 
over  Cyprus.  Our  foreign  policy  cannot  be 
simply  a  collection  of  special  economic  or 
ethnic  or  ideological  interests.  There  must 
be  a  deep  concern  for  the  overall  design  of 
our  international  actions.  To  achieve  this 
design  for  peace  and  to  assure  that  our  in- 
dividual acts  have  some  coherence,  the  exec- 
utive must  have  some  flexibility  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy. 

U.S.  military  assistance  to  an  old  and 
faithful  ally,  Turkey,  has  been  cut  off  by 
action  of  the  Congress.  This  has  imposed 
an  embargo  on  military  purchases  by  Tur- 
key, extending  even  to  items  already  paid 
for — an  unprecedented  act  against  a  friend. 

These  moves,  I  know,  were  sincerely  in- 
tended to  influence  Turkey  in  the  Cyprus 
negotiations.  I  deeply  share  the  concern  of 
many  citizens  for  the  immense  human  suf- 


fering on  Cyprus.  I  sympathize  with  the 
new  democratic  government  in  Greece.  We 
are  continuing  our  earnest  efforts  to  find 
equitable  solutions  to  the  problems  which 
exist  between  Greece  and  Turkey.  But  the 
result  of  the  congressional  action  has  been: 

— To  block  progress  toward  reconcilation, 
thereby  prolonging  the  suffering  on  Cyprus. 

— To  complicate  our  ability  to  promote 
successful  negotiations. 

— To  increase  the  danger  of  a  broader 
conflict. 

Our  longstanding  relationship  with  Tur- 
key is  not  simply  a  favor  to  Turkey;  it  is 
a  clear  and  essential  mutual  interest.  Turkey 
lies  on  the  rim  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  at 
the  gates  of  the  Middle  East.  It  is  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
the  southern  flank  of  Western  Europe,  and 
the  collective  security  of  the  Western  alli- 
ance. Our  U.S.  military  bases  in  Turkey  are 
as  critical  to  our  own  security  as  they  are 
to  the  defense  of  NATO. 

I  therefore  call  upon  the  Congress  to  lift 
the  American  arms  embargo  against  our 
Turkish  ally  by  passing  the  bipartisan 
Mansfield-Scott  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 
Only  this  will  enable  us  to  work  with  Greece 
and  Turkey  to  resolve  the  differences  be- 
tween our  allies.  I  accept  and  indeed  wel- 
come the  bill's  requirement  for  monthly  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  on  progress  toward  a 
Cyprus  settlement.  But  unless  this  is  done 
with  dispatch,  forces  may  be  set  in  motion 
within  and  between  the  two  nations  which 
could  not  be  reversed. 

At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  democratic  government  of  Greece  and 
to  reaffirm  our  traditional  ties  with  the 
people  of  Greece,  we  are  actively  discussing 
a  program  of  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance with  them.  We  will  shortly  be  sub- 
mitting specific  requests  to  the  Congress  in 
this  regard. 

Proposed  Amendments  to  Trade  Act 

A  vital  element  of  our  foreign  policy  is 
our  relationship  with  the  developing  coun- 
tries  in   Africa,   Asia,   and   Latin   America. 
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These  countries  must  know  that  America  is 
a  true,  that  America  is  a  concerned,  friend 
reliable  both  in  word  and  deed. 

As  evidence  of  this  friendship,  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  reconsider  one  provision  of  the 
1974  Trade  Act  which  has  had  an  unfortu- 
nate and  unintended  impact  on  our  relations 
with  Latin  America,  where  we  have  such  a 
long  tie  of  friendship  and  cooperation.  Under 
this  legislation,  all  members  of  OPEC  [Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries] were  excluded  from  our  generalized 
system  of  trade  preferences.  This,  unfortu- 
nately, punished  two  South  American 
friends,  Ecuador  and  Venezuela,  as  well  as 
other  OPEC  nations  such  as  Nigeria  and 
Indonesia,  none  of  which  participated  in  last 
year's  oil  embargo.  This  exclusion  has  seri- 
ously complicated  our  new  dialogue  with  our 
friends  in  this  hemisphere. 

I  therefore  endorse  the  amendments  which 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Congress  to 
provide  executive  authority  to  waive  those 
restrictions  of  the  Trade  Act  that  are  in- 
compatible with  our  national  interest. 

Peacemaking  Efforts  in  the  Middle  East 

The  interests  of  America,  as  well  as  our 
allies,  are  vitally  affected  by  what  happens 
in  the  Middle  East.  So  long  as  the  state  of 
tension  continues,  it  threatens  military 
crisis,  the  weakening  of  our  alliances,  the 
stability  of  the  world  economy,  and  con- 
frontation with  the  nuclear  superpowers. 
These  are  intolerable  risks. 

Because  we  are  in  the  unique  position  of 
being  able  to  deal  with  all  the  parties,  we 
have,  at  their  request,  been  engaged  for  the 
past  year  and  a  half  in  the  peacemaking 
effort  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  re- 
gion. 

Our  policy  has  brought  remarkable  suc- 
cesses on  the  road  to  peace.  Last  year,  two 
major  disengagement  agreements  were  nego- 
tiated and  implemented  with  our  help.  For 
the  first  time  in  30  years,  a  process  of  nego- 
tiation on  the  basic  political  issues  was  be- 
gun— and  is  continuing. 

Unfortunately,  the  latest  efforts  to  reach 
a  further  interim  agreement  between  Israel 


and  Egypt  have  been  suspended.  The  issues 
dividing  the  parties  are  vital  to  them  and 
not  amenable  to  easy  and  to  quick  solutions. 

However,  the  United  States  will  not  be 
discouraged.  The  momentum  toward  peace 
that  has  been  achieved  over  the  last  18 
months  must  and  will  be  maintained. 

The  active  role  of  the  United  States  must 
and  will  be  continued.  The  drift  toward  war 
must  and  will  be  prevented. 

I  pledge  the  United  States  to  a  major  ef- 
fort for  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  an  effort 
which  I  know  has  the  solid  support  of  the 
American  people  and  their  Congress. 

We  are  now  examining  how  best  to  pro- 
ceed. We  have  agreed  in  principle  to  recon- 
vene the  Geneva  Conference.  We  are  pre- 
pared as  well  to  explore  other  forums. 

The  United  States  will  move  ahead  on 
whatever  course  looks  most  promising, 
either  toward  an  overall  settlement  or  in- 
terim agreements  should  the  parties  them- 
selves desire  them.  We  will  not  accept  stag- 
nation or  stalemate  with  all  its  attendant 
risks  to  peace  and  prosperity  and  to  our  rela- 
tions in  and  outside  of  the  region. 

Relations  With   Potential  Adversaries 

The  national  interest  and  national  secu- 
rity require  as  well  that  we  reduce  the  dan- 
gers of  war.  We  shall  strive  to  do  so  by 
continuing  to  improve  our  relations  with 
potential  adversaries. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
share  an  interest  in  lessening  tensions  and 
building  a  more  stable  relationship.  During 
this  process  we  have  never  had  any  illusions. 
We  know  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  nation 
that  reflects  different  principles  and  is  our 
competitor  in  many  parts  of  the  globe. 

Through  a  combination  of  firmness  and 
flexibility,  the  United  States,  in  recent  years, 
laid  the  basis  of  a  more  reliable  relationship, 
founded  on  mutual  interest  and  mutual  re- 
straint. 

But  we  cannot  expect  the  Soviet  Union  to 
show  restraint  in  the  face  of  the  U.S.  weak- 
ness or  irresolution.  As  long  as  I  am  Presi- 
dent, America  will  maintain  its  strength,  its 
alliances,  and  its  principles  as  a  prerequisite 
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to  a  more  peaceful  planet.  As  long  as  I  am 
President,  we  will  not  permit  detente  to  be- 
come a  license  to  fish  in  troubled  waters. 
Detente  must  be — and  I  trust  will  be — a 
two-way  relationship. 

Central  to  U.S.-Soviet  relations  today  is 
the  critical  negotiation  to  control  strategic 
nuclear  weapons.  We  hope  to  turn  the  Vladi- 
vostok agreements  into  a  final  agreement 
this  year  at  the  time  of  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev's  visit  to  the  United  States.  Such 
an  agreement  would,  for  the  first  time,  put 
a  ceiling  on  the  strategic  arms  race.  It  would 
mark  a  turning  point  in  postwar  history  and 
would  be  a  crucial  step  in  lifting  from  man- 
kind the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

Our  use  of  trade  and  economic  sanctions 
as  weapons  to  alter  the  internal  conduct  of 
other  nations  must  also  be  seriously  reexam- 
ined. However  well-intentioned  the  goals,  the 
fact  is  that  some  of  our  recent  actions  in  the 
economic  field  have  been  self-defeating.  They 
are  not  achieving  the  objectives  intended 
by  the  Congress.  And  they  have  damaged 
our  foreign  policy. 

The  Trade  Act  of  1974  prohibits  most- 
favored-nation  treatment,  credit  and  invest- 
ment guarantees,  and  commercial  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  so  long  as  their 
emigration  policies  fail  to  meet  our  criteria. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  therefore  refused  to 
put  into  effect  the  important  1972  trade 
agreement  between  our  two  countries. 

As  a  result,  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
have  stepped  into  the  breach.  Those  coun- 
tries have  extended  credits  to  the  Soviet 
Union  exceeding  $8  billion  in  the  last  six 
months.  These  are  economic  opportunities — 
jobs  and  business — which  could  have  gone 
to  Americans. 

There  should  be  no  illusions  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  Soviet  system,  but  there  should 
be  no  illusions  about  how  to  deal  with  it. 
Our  belief  in  the  right  of  peoples  of  the 
world  freely  to  emigrate  has  been  well  dem- 
onstrated. This  legislation,  however,  not  only 
harmed  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
but  seriously  complicated  the  prospects  of 
those  seeking  to  emigrate.  The  favorable 
trend,  aided  by  quiet  diplomacy,  by  which 


emigration  increased  from  400  in  1968  to 
over  33,000  in  1973  has  been  seriously  set 
back.  Remedial  legislation  is  urgently  needed 
in  our  national  interest. 

With  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  wc 
are  firmly  fixed  on  the  course  set  forth  in 
the  Shanghai  communique.  Stability  in  Asia 
and  the  world  requires  our  constructive  rela- 
tions with  one-fourth  of  the  human  race. 
After  two  decades  of  mutual  isolation  and 
hostility,  we  have,  in  recent  years,  built  a 
promising  foundation.  Deep  differences  in 
our  philosophy  and  social  systems  will  en- 
dure, but  so  should  our  mutual  long-term 
interests  and  the  goals  to  which  our  coun- 
tries have  jointly  subscribed  in  Shanghai. 

I  will  visit  China  later  this  year  to  re- 
affirm these  interests  and  to  accelerate  the 
improvement  in  our  relations,  and  I  was  glad 
to  welcome  the  distinguished  Speaker  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  of  the 
House  back  today  from  their  constructive 
visit  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

New  Economic  and  Technological  Issues 

Let  me  talk  about  new  challenges.  The 
issues  I  have  discussed  are  the  most  press- 
ing of  the  traditional  agenda  on  foreign  pol- 
icy, but  ahead  of  us  also  is  a  vast  new 
agenda  of  issues  in  an  interdependent  world. 

The  United  States — with  its  economic 
power,  its  technology,  its  zest  for  new  hori- 
zons— is  the  acknowledged  world  leader  in 
dealing  with  many  of  these  challenges.  If 
this  is^a  moment  of  uncertainty  in  the 
world,  it  is  even  more  a  moment  of  rare 
opportunity : 

— We  are  summoned  to  meet  one  of  man's 
most  basic  challenges :  hunger.  At  the  World 
Food  Conference  last  November  in  Rome, 
the  United  States  outlined  a  comprehensive 
program  to  close  the  ominous  gap  between 
population  growth  and  food  production 
over  the  long  term.  Our  technological  skill 
and  our  enormous  productive  capacity  are 
crucial  to  accomplishing  this  task. 

— The  old  order — in  trade,  finance,  and 
raw  materials — is  changing,  and  American 
leadership  is  needed  in  the  creation  of  new 
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institutions    and    practices    for    worldwide 
prosperity  and  progress. 

— The  world's  oceans,  with  their  immense 
resources  and  strategic  importance,  must 
become  areas  of  cooperation  rather  than  con- 
flict. American  policy  is  directed  to  that  end. 

— Technology  must  be  harnessed  to  the 
service  of  mankind  while  protecting  the  en- 
vironment. This,  too,  is  an  arena  for  Amer- 
ican leadership. 

— The  interests  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
developed  and  developing  nations  must  be 
reconciled  in  a  manner  that  is  both  realistic 
and  humane.  This  is  our  goal  in  this  new  era. 

One  of  the  finest  success  stories  in  our 
foreign  policy  is  our  cooperative  effort  with 
other  major  energy-consuming  nations.  In 
little  more  than  a  year,  together  with  our 
partners : 

— We  have  created  the  International  En- 
ergy Agency. 

— We  have  negotiated  an  emergency  shar- 
ing arrangement  which  helps  to  reduce  the 
dangers  of  an  embargo. 

— We  have  launched  major  international 
conservation  efforts. 

— We  have  developed  a  massive  program 
for  the  development  of  alternative  sources 
of  energy. 

But  the  fate  of  all  of  these  programs  de- 
pends crucially  on  what  we  do  at  home. 
Every  month  that  passes  brings  us  closer  to 
the  day  when  we  will  be  dependent  on  im- 
ported energy  for  50  percent  of  our  require- 
ments. A  new  embargo  under  these  condi- 
tions could  have  a  devastating  impact  on 
jobs,  industrial  expansion,  and  inflation  at 
home.  Our  economy  cannot  be  left  to  the 
mercy  of  decisions  over  which  we  have  no 
control.  And  I  call  upon  the  Congress  to  act 
affirmatively. 

Essential   Elements   of  National   Security 

In  a  world  where  information  is  power,  a 
vital  element  of  our  national  security  lies  in 
our  intelligence  services.  They  are  essential 
to  our  nation's  security  in  peace  as  in  war. 
Americans  can  be  grateful  for  the  impor- 


tant, but  largely  unsung,  -contributions  and 
achievements  of  the  intelligence  services  of 
this  nation. 

It  is  entirely  proper  that  this  system  be 
subject  to  congressional  review.  But  a  sensa- 
tionalized public  debate  over  legitimate  in- 
telligence activities  is  a  disservice  to  this 
nation  and  a  threat  to  our  intelligence  sys- 
tem. It  ties  our  hands  while  our  potential 
enemies  operate  with  secrecy,  with  skill,  and 
with  vast  resources.  Any  investigation  must 
be  conducted  with  maximum  discretion  and 
dispatch,  to  avoid  crippling  a  vital  national 
institution. 

Let  me  speak  quite  frankly  to  some  in  this 
Chamber,  and  perhaps  to  some  not  in  this 
Chamber.  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
has  been  of  maximum  importance  to  Presi- 
dents before  me.  The  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  has  been  of  maximum  importance 
to  me.  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and 
its  associated  intelligence  organizations, 
could  be  of  maximum  importance  to  some  of 
you  in  this  audience  who  might  be  President 
at  some  later  date. 

I  think  it  would  be  catastrophic  for  the 
Congress,  or  anyone  else,  to  destroy  the  use- 
fulness by  dismantling,  in  effect,  our  intelli- 
gence systems,  upon  which  we  rest  so  heav- 

iiy. 

Now,  as  Congress  oversees  intelligence 
activities  it  must,  of  course,  organize  itself 
to  do  so  in  a  responsible  way.  It  has  been 
traditional  for  the  executive  to  consult  with 
the  Congress  through  specially  protected 
procedures  that  safeguard  essential  secrets, 
but  recently  some  of  those  procedures  have 
been  altered  in  a  way  that  makes  the  protec- 
tion of  vital  information  very,  very  difficult. 

I  will  say  to  the  leaders  of  the  Congress, 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  that  I  will  work 
with  them  to  devise  procedures  which  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Congress  for  review 
of  intelligence  agency  activities  and  the 
needs  of  the  nation  for  an  effective  intelli- 
gence service. 

Underlying  any  successful  foreign  policy 
is  the  strength  and  the  credibility  of  our  de- 
fense posture.  We  are  strong  and  we  are 
ready,  and  we  intend  to  remain  so. 
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Improvement  of  relations  with  adversaries 
does  not  mean  any  relaxation  of  our  national 
vigilance.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  firm 
maintenance  of  both  strength  and  vigilance 
that  makes  possible  steady  progress  toward 
a  safer  and  a  more  peaceful  world. 

The  national  security  budget  that  I  have 
submitted  is  the  minimum  the  United  States 
needs  in  this  critical  hour.  The  Congress 
should  review  it  carefully,  and  I  know  it  will. 
But  it  is  my  considered  judgment  that  any 
significant  reduction,  revision,  would  endan- 
ger our  national  security  and  thus  jeopardize 
the  peace. 

Let  no  ally  doubt  our  determination  to 
maintain  a  defense  second  to  none,  and  let 
no  adversary  be  tempted  to  test  our  readi- 
ness or  our  resolve. 

History  is  testing  us  today.  We  cannot 
afford  indecision,  disunity,  or  disarray  in  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs.  You  and  I 
can  resolve  here  and  now  that  this  nation 
shall  move  ahead  with  wisdom,  with  assur- 
ance, and  with  national  unity. 

The  world  looks  to  us  for  the  vigor  and 
for  the  vision  that  we  have  demonstrated 
so  often  in  the  past  in  great  moments  of  our 
national  history. 

And  as  I  look  down  the  road,  I  see  a  con- 
fident America,  secure  in  its  strengths,  se- 
cure in  its  values — and  determined  to  main- 
tain both. 

I  see  a  conciliatory  America,  extending 
its  hand  to  allies  and  adversaries  alike,  form- 
ing bonds  of  cooperation  to  deal  with  the 
vast  problems  facing  us  all. 

I  see  a  compassionate  America,  its  heart 
reaching  out  to  orphans,  to  refugees,  and  to 
our  fellow  human  beings  afflicted  by  war,  by 
tyranny,  and  by  hunger. 

As  President,  entrusted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion with  primary  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  affairs,  I  renew  the 
pledge  I  made  last  August:  to  work  cooper- 
atively with  the  Congress. 

I  ask  that  the  Congress  help  to  keep 
America's  word  good  throughout  the  world. 
We  are  one  nation,  one  government,  and  we 
must  have  one  foreign  policy. 


In  an  hour  far  darker  than  this,  Abraham 
Lincoln  told  his  fellow  citizens,  and  I  quote: 

...  we  cannot  escape  history.  We  of  this  Congress 
and  this  administration  will  be  remembered  in  spite 
of  ourselves.  No  personal  significance  or  insignifi- 
cance can  spare  one  or  another  of  us. 

We  who  are  entrusted  by  the  people  with 
the  great  decisions  that  fashion  their  future 
can  escape  neither  responsibilities  nor  our 
consciences. 

By  what  we  do  now,  the  world  will  know 
our  courage,  our  constancy,  and  our  com- 
passion. 

The  spirit  of  America  is  good,  and  the 
heart  of  America  is  strong.  Let  us  be  proud 
of  what  we  have  done  and  confident  of  what 
we  can  do.  And  may  God  ever  guide  us  to  do 
what  is  right. 


President  Ford  Reiterates  Request 
for  Assistance  to  Cambodia 

Following  is  a  statement  read  to  news 
correspondents  on  April  12  by  Ronald  H. 
Nessen,  Press  Secretary  to  President  Ford. 

White   House   press   release   dated   April   12 

The  President  has  asked  me  to  express  his 
concern  over  some  reports  that  his  speech 
on  Thursday  night',  April  10,  indicated  that 
he  was  withdrawing  or  otherwise  not  re- 
newing his  request  for  urgent  assistance  to 
Cambodia. 

The  President's  proposal  for  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia is  still  before  the  Congress.  We  main- 
tain the  request  we  have  consistently  and 
emphatically  urged  upon  the  Congress  for 
three  months. 

The  letter  from  Cambodian  leader  Sauk- 
ham  Khoy,  cited  by  the  President,  reempha- 
sized  that  request.  The  President's  state- 
ment that  it  might  soon  be  too  late  pointed 
out  the  urgency  of  the  need. 

The  President  still  hopes  that  the  Con- 
gress will  act  quickly  to  approve  assistance 
to  Cambodia. 
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U.S.  Calls  on  North  Viet-Nam 
To  End  Military  Offensive 

Folloioing  are  texts  of  a  note  delivered  by 
U.S.  Missions  on  April  10  to  non-Vietnamese 
participants  in  the  International  Conference 
on  Viet-Nam  and  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Control  and  Super- 
vision (ICCS)  and  of  a  note  delivered  to  the 
Embassy  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam  at  Paris  by  the  U.S.  Embassy  on 
April  11. 


NOTE  TO   NON-VIETNAMESE   PARTICIPANTS 
IN  CONFERENCE  AND  MEMBERS  OF  ICCS 

Press   release   193   dated  April   11 

The  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States  of  America  presents  its  compliments 
to  [the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs/Ministry 
of  External  Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  People's  Republic  of 
China,  Great  Britain,  France,  Hungary, 
Poland,  Indonesia,  Iran,  and  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  U.N.  Kurt  Waldheim]  and  has 
the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Agreement  on  End- 
ing the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Viet- 
Nam  signed  at  Paris  January  27,  1973;  to 
the  Act  of  the  International  Conference  on 
Viet-Nam  signed  at  Paris  March  2,  1973; 
and  to  the  Department's  Diplomatic  Note  of 
January  11,  1975,  on  the  situation  in  Viet- 
Nam. 

More  than  two  years  ago,  the  signatories 
of  the  Paris  Agreement  accepted  a  solemn 
obligation  to  end  the  fighting  in  Viet-Nam 
and  to  shift  the  conflict  there  from  the 
battlefield  to  the  negotiating  table.  All  na- 
tions and  peoples  who  love  peace  had  the 
right  to  expect  from  that  Agreement  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  would  be  able 
to  peacefully  determine  their  own  future 
and  their  own  political  institutions  after  the 
Paris  Agreement  was  signed.  The  parties  to 
the  International  Conference  on  Viet-Nam 
undertook  a  responsibility  to  support  and 
uphold  the  settlement  which  the  Agreement 
embodied. 


The  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  has 
undertaken  a  massive,  all-out  offensive 
against  South  Viet-Nam  in  total  contempt 
of  the  Paris  Agreement.  Their  forces,  which 
were  built  up  over  the  past  two  years  in 
violation  of  the  Agreement,  are  more  numer- 
ous and  better  equipped  with  modern  weap- 
onry than  ever  before  during  the  course  of 
the  war.  A  human  flight  of  historic  propor- 
tions has  taken  place  before  the  advancing 
North  Vietnamese  armies,  and  untold  misery 
has  been  inflicted  on  the  land  which  has 
already  seen  more  than  its  share  of  misery. 

We  believe  the  suffering  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  must  be  ended.  It  must 
be  ended  now.  We  therefore  call  upon  the 
[addressee]  to  join  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  calling  upon 
Hanoi  to  cease  its  military  operations  imme- 
diately and  to  honor  the  terms  of  the  Paris 
Agreement.  The  United  States  is  requesting 
all  the  parties  to  the  Act  of  the  International 
Conference  to  meet  their  obligations  to  use 
their  influence  to  halt  the  fighting  and  en- 
force the  Paris  Agreement. 

The  United  States  Government  looks  for- 
ward to  prompt  and  constructive  responses 
to  this  Note  from  all  the  parties. 


NOTE  TO  NORTH  VIET-NAM 

Press   release    193A   dated   April   11 

The  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States  of  America  presents  its  compliments 
to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  and  has 
the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Agreement  on 
Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  in 
Viet-Nam  signed  at  Paris  January  27,  1973; 
and  to  the  Act  of  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  Viet-Nam  signed  at  Paris  March  2, 
1973. 

More  than  two  years  ago,  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  as  a  signatory  of  the 
Paris  Agreement  and  the  Act  of  the  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Viet-Nam,  accepted 
a  solemn  obligation  to  end  the  fighting  in 
Viet-Nam   and   to   shift   the   conflict   there 
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from  the  battlefield  to  the  negotiating  tabie. 
All  nations  and  peoples  who  love  peace  hoped 
and  expected  from  these  Agreements  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  would  be  able 
to  peacefully  determine  their  own  future. 
Tragically,  these  hopes  and  expectations 
have  been  shattered  by  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Viet-Nam's  total  violation  of  these 
Accords. 

The  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  has 
now  undertaken  a  massive,  all-out  offensive 
against  South  Viet-Nam  in  total  contempt 
of  these  Agreements.  DRV  forces  in  South 
Viet-Nam,  which  have  been  built  up  over  the 
past  two  years  in  contravention  of  the  Paris 
Agreement,  are  more  numerous  and  better 
equipped  than  ever  before  during  the  course 
of  the  entire  war.  This  North  Vietnamese 
invasion  has  produced  a  human  flight  of 
refugees  which  is  of  historic  proportions.  By 
this  calculated  use  of  immense  force  North 
Viet-Nam  has  inflicted  untold  misery  on  a 
land  which  has  already  seen  its  share  of 
misery. 

We  believe  the  suffering  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  must  be  ended  and  must 
be  ended  now.  We  therefore  advise  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam  to  cease  immediately  its  military  offen- 
sive against  South  Viet-Nam  and  to  honor 
the  terms  of  the  Paris  Agreement.  If  the 
DRV  does  not  reverse  its  present  military 
course,  it  should  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
be  held  responsible  for  the  consequences. 


Assistance  in  Evacuating  Refugees 
From  South  Vietnamese  Seaports 

Statement  by  President  Ford J 

A  severe  emergency  exists  in  the  coastal 
communities  of  South  Viet-Nam  .which  are 
swollen  with  helpless  civilian  refugees  who 
have  fled  the  North  Viet-Nam  offensive. 
They  are  desperately  in  need  of  any  assist- 
ance we  and  other  nations  can  provide. 

To   help   the   refugees   reach   safe   haven 


issued  on  Mar.  29  (text  from  White  House  press 
release). 


further  south,  I  have  ordered  American 
naval  transports  and  contract  vessels  to  as- 
sist in  the  evacuation  of  refugees  from  the 
coastal  seaports. 

I  also  call  upon  all  nations  and  corpora- 
tions that  have  ships  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  coast  to  help  evacuate 
refugees  to  safety  in  the  south. 

I  have  directed  that  U.S.  Government  re- 
sources be  made  available  to  meet  immediate 
humanitarian  needs,  and  I  have  appointed 
Mr.  Daniel  Parker,  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  of  International  Development,  as  my 
Special  Coordinator  for  Disaster  Relief. 


U.S.  Personnel  Evacuated 
From  Phnom  Penh 

Folloiving  is  a  statement  by  President 
Ford  issued  on  April  12,  together  with  a 
statement  issued  on  April  11  by  Robert 
Anderson,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Press  Relations. 

STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  FORD 

White   House   press   release   dated   April   12 

In  view  of  the  seriously  deteriorating  mili- 
tary situation  around  the  Cambodian  Capital 
of  Phnom  Penh,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Khmer  Republic,  I  have  instructed 
the  personnel  of  the  U.S.  Mission  to  leave 
Phnom  Penh. 

In  accordance  with  those  instructions, 
American  personnel  have  been  evacuated.  I 
also  authorized  that  a  number  of  Cam- 
bodians whose  lives  would  have  been  jeop- 
ardized if  they  had  remained  in  Cambodia 
be  evacuated  with  the  American  Mission. 

I  sincerely  regret  that  there  was  not 
timely  action  on  my  request  to  the  Congress 
to  enable  the  United  States  to  continue  to 
provide  the  assistance  necessary  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Government  of  the  Khmer  Re- 
public. That  government  had  asked  for  this 
assistance  and  had  clearly  proven  itself 
worthy  of  our  help. 
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The  United  States  wishes  Cambodia  to  find 
its  place  in  the  world  as  an  independent, 
neutral,  and  united  country,  living  in  peace. 
Our  assistance  was  sought  for  that  purpose. 
We  also  made  numerous  and  vigorous  diplo- 
matic efforts,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  to 
find  a  compromise  settlement. 

I  decided  with  a  heavy  heart  on  the  evac- 
uation of  American  personnel  from  Cam- 
bodia because  of  my  responsibility  for  the 
safety  of  the  Americans  who  have  served 
there  so  valiantly.  Despite  that  evacuation 
we  will  continue  to  do  whatever  possible  to 
support  an  independent,  peaceful,  neutral, 
and  unified  Cambodia. 

We  can  all  take  deep  pride  in  the  U.S. 
armed  forces  that  were  engaged  in  this 
evacuation  operation.  It  was  carried  out  with 
great  skill  and  in  a  manner  that  reflects  the 
highest  credit  on  all  of  those  American 
servicemen  who  participated.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  them  for  a  job  well  done. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT 

In  view  of  the  seriously  deteriorating  mili- 
tary situation  around  Phnom  Penh,  the  evac- 
uation of  all  U.S.  Mission  personnel  is  taking 
place.  We  regret  this  development  because 
of  its  obvious  implications  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Khmer  Republic. 

This  evacuation  is  taking  place  in  an  ef- 
fort to  insure  the  safety  of  U.S.  citizens  in 
Cambodia.  To  the  extent  we  have  the  capa- 
bility in  the  airlift  we  are  also  undertaking 
to  evacuate  third-country  nationals  working 
for  the  U.S.  Government,  U.S.  press  services, 
voluntary  agencies,  et  cetera,  as  well  as 
Cambodian  employees  of  the  U.S.  Mission 
and  their  families  and  as  many  other  Cam- 
bodians who  have  been  associated  with  us 
as  circumstances  permit. 

Because  of  the  effective  interdiction  of 
Phnom  Penh  airport  now  by  Khmer  Com- 
munists' rockets,  artillery,  and  mortars,  this 
evacuation  is  being  carried  out  by  U.S.  mili- 
tary helicopters  from  landing  zones  near  the 


American  Mission  in  Phnom  Penh.  The  evac- 
uation operation  is  being  protected  as  neces- 
sary by  a  security  force  of  U.S.  marines. 
Tactical  aircraft  are  in  the  vicinity  in  the 
event  they  are  needed.  There  is  no  intention 
to  use  force,  but  if  necessary  it  will  be  ap- 
plied only  to  protect  the  lives  of  evacuees. 

The  evacuees  will  be  taken  temporarily  to 
Thailand  before  being  moved  onward  to 
their  destination  of  choice. 

Because  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador's  efforts 
in  the  past  few  weeks  to  reduce  the  number 
of  potential  evacuees  to  the  barest  minimum, 
we  are  not  certain  that  we  have  up-to-date 
figures  on  the  numbers  likely  to  be  involved. 
However,  we  anticipate  that  there  will  be 
several  hundred  people  involved,  including 
some  150  Americans. 


President  Ford  Saddened  by  Deaths 
in  Viet-Nam  Orphan  Airlift  Crash 

Statement  by  President  Ford l 

I  am  deeply  saddened  at  the  loss  of  so 
many  lives  in  the  crash  of  the  U.S.  C-5A 
mercy  flight  today  near  Saigon. 

I  wish  to  convey  my  heartfelt  condolences 
to  the  families  and.  friends  of  the  victims, 
many  of  whom  were  coming  to  new  homes 
in  the  United  States,  and  to  the  volunteers 
who  were  caring  for  them  on  the  flight. 

Our  mission  of  mercy  will  continue.  The 
survivors  will  be  flown  here  when  they  are 
physically  able.  Other  waiting  orphans  will 
make  the  journey. 

This  tragedy  must  not  deter  us  from  offer- 
ing new  hope  for  the  living.  The  government 
and  people  of  the  United  States  offer  this 
hope  in  our  rededication  to  assisting  the 
Vietnamese  orphans  as  best  and  as  quickly 
as  we  can. 


1  Issued  at  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  on  Apr.  4   (text 
from  White  House  press  release). 
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Following  are  excerpts  relating  to  foreign 
policy  from  the  transcript  of  a  news  con- 
ference held  by  President  Ford  at  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  April  3.1 

I  have  a  short  opening  statement: 

We  are  seeing  a  great  human  tragedy  as 
untold  numbers  of  Vietnamese  flee  the  North 
Vietnamese  onslaught.  The  United  States 
has  been  doing,  and  will  continue  to  do,  its 
utmost  to  assist  these  people. 

I  have  directed  all  available  naval  ships  to 
stand  off  Indochina  to  do  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  assist.  We  have  appealed  to  the 
United  Nations  to  use  its  moral  influence 
to  permit  these  innocent  people  to  leave,  and 
we  call  on  North  Viet-Nam  to  permit  the 
movement  of  refugees  to  the  area  of  their 
choice. 

While  I  have  been  in  California,  I  have 
been  spending  many  hours  on  the  refugee 
problem  and  our  humanitarian  efforts.  I 
have  directed  that  money  from  a  $2  million 
special  foreign  aid  children's  fund  be  made 
available  to  fly  2,000  South  Vietnamese 
orphans  to  the  United  States  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  have  also  directed  American  offi- 
cials in  Saigon  to  act  immediately  to  cut 
red  tape  and  other  bureaucratic  obstacles 
preventing  these  children  from  coming  to 
the  United  States. 

I  have  directed  that  C-5A  aircraft  and 
other  aircraft  especially  equipped  to  care  for 
these  orphans  during  the  flight  be  sent  to 
Saigon.  I  expect  these  flights  to  begin  within 
the  next  36  to  48  hours.  These  orphans  will 
be  flown  to  Travis  Air  Force  Base  in  Cali- 
fornia and  other  bases  on  the  west  coast  and 
cared  for  in  those  locations.  These  2,000 
Vietnamese  orphans  are  all  in  the  process 


1  For  the   complete   transcript,   see   Weekly   Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Apr.  7. 


of  being  adopted  by  American  families. 

This  is  the  least  we  can  do,  and  we  will  do 
much,  much  more. 

The  first  question  is  from  Mr.  George 
Dissinger  of  the  San  Diego  Tribune. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  ready  to  accept 
a  Communist  takeover  of  South  Viet-Nam 
and  Cambodia? 

President  Ford:  I  would  hope  that  that 
would  not  take  place  in  either  case.  My 
whole  congressional  life  in  recent  years  was 
aimed  at  avoiding  it.  My  complete  efforts 
as  President  of  the  United  States  were  aimed 
at  avoiding  that. 

I  am  an  optimist,  despite  the  sad  and 
tragic  events  that  we  see  unfolding.  I  will 
do  my  utmost  in  the  future — as  I  have  in 
the  past — to  avoid  that  result. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  you  are 
soon  going  to  ask  Congress  for  new  author- 
ity to  extend  humanitarian  aid  in  Southeast 
Asia.  I  wondered  if  you  stand  by  your 
request,  though,  for  more  military  aid  for 
South  Viet-Nam. 

President  Ford:  We  do  intend  to  ask  for 
more  humanitarian  aid.  I  should  point  out 
that  the  Administration's  request  for  $135 
million  for  humanitarian  aid  in  South  Viet- 
Nam  was  unfortunately  reduced  to  $55  mil- 
lion by  congressional  action.  Obviously,  we 
will  ask  for  more;  the  precise  amount  we 
have  not  yet  determined. 

We  will  continue  to  push  for  the  $300 
million  that  we  have  asked  for  and  Congress 
had  authorized  for  military  assistance  to 
South  Viet-Nam,  and  the  possibility  exists 
that  we  may  ask  for  more. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  how  and  why  did  the 
United  States  miscalculate  the  intentions  of 
the  will  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  resist? 
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President  Ford:  I  don't  believe  that  we 
miscalculated  the  will  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese to  carry  on  their  fight  for  their  own 
freedom. 

There  were  several  situations  that  devel- 
oped that  I  think  got  beyond  the  control  of 
the  Vietnamese  people.  The  unilateral  mili- 
tary decision  to  withdraw  created  a  chaotic 
situation  in  Viet-Nam  that  appears  to  have 
brought  about  tremendous   disorganization. 

I  believe  that  the  will  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  to  fight  for  their  freedom  is 
best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  are  flee- 
ing from  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  that 
clearly  is  an  indication  they  don't  want  to 
live  under  the  kind  of  government  that  exists 
in  North  Viet-Nam. 

The  will  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people, 
I  think,  still  exists.  They  want  freedom 
under  a  different  kind  of  government  than 
has  existed  in  North  Viet-Nam.  The  prob- 
lem is  how  to  organize  that  will  under  the 
traumatic  experiences  of  the  present. 

Q.  Unilateral  decision  by  whom? 

President  Ford:  It  was  a  unilateral  deci- 
sion by  President  Thieu  to  order  a  with- 
drawal from  the  broad,  exposed  areas  that 
were  under  the  control  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese military. 

Miss  Thomas  [Helen  Thomas,  United 
Press  International]. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  is  your  response 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  Ambassador  to 
Washington's  statement  that  we  had  not 
lived  up  to  the  Paris  peace  accords  and  that 
the  Communists  are  safer  allies? 

President  Ford:  I  won't  comment  on  his 
statement.  I  will  say  this:  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  repeatedly  and  in  massive 
efforts  violated  the  Paris  peace  accords. 
They  sent  North  Vietnamese  regular  forces 
into  South  Viet-Nam  in  massive  numbers — 
I  think  around  150,000  to  175,000  well- 
trained  North  Vietnamese  regular  forces — 
in  violation  of  the  Paris  peace  accords, 
moved  into  South  Viet-Nam.  We  have  ob- 
jected to  that  violation. 

I  still  believe  that  the  United  States,  in 
this  case  and  in  other  cases,  is  a  reliable 
ally.    And  although  I  am  saddened  by  the 


events  that  we  have  read  about  and  seen, 
it  is  a  tragedy  unbelievable  in  its  ramifica- 
tions. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  frustrated  by  the 
action  of  the  Congress  in  not  responding  to 
some  of  the  requests  for  both  economic  and 
humanitarian  and  military  assistance  in 
South  Viet-Nam.  And  I  am  frustrated  by 
the  limitations  that  were  placed  on  the 
Chief  Executive  over  the  last  two  years. 

But  let  me  add  very  strongly:  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  country  is  going  to  continue 
its  leadership.  We  will  stand  by  our  allies, 
and  I  specifically  warn  any  adversaries  they 
should  not,  under  any  circumstances,  feel 
that  the  tragedy  of  Viet-Nam  is  an  indica- 
tion that  the  American  people  have  lost 
their  will  or  their  desire  to  stand  up  for 
freedom  anyplace  in  the  world. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  President,  can  you  explain 
why  President  Thieu,  with  our  close  mili- 
tary ties  as  allies,  did  not  tell  you  what  he 
was  going  to  do  in  terms  of  the  retreat? 

President  Ford:  I  think  the  only  answer 
to  that  can  come  from  President  Thieu. 

Q.  Mr.  Ford,  recently  you  said  the  fall  of 
Cambodia  could  threaten  the  national  secu- 
rity of  this  country.  Now,  considering  the 
probable  fall  of  South  Viet-Nam  to  Com- 
munist forces,  do  you  feel  that  will  threaten 
our  national  security,  and  if  so,  how? 

President  Ford:  At  the  moment,  I  do  not 
anticipate  the  fall  of  South  Viet-Nam,  and 
I  greatly  respect  and  admire  the  tremendous 
fight  that  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  Cambodia  are  putting  up  against  the 
insurgents  who  are  trying  to  take  over 
Cambodia. 

I  believe  that  in  any  case  where  the 
United  States  does  not  live  up  to  its  moral 
or  treaty  obligations,  it  can't  help  but  have 
an  adverse  impact  on  other  allies  we  have 
around  the  world. 

We  read  in  European  papers  to  the  effect 
that  Western  Europe  ought  to  have  some 
questions.  Let  me  say  to  our  Western  Euro- 
pean allies:  We  are  going  to  stand  behind 
our  commitments  to  NATO,  and  we  are 
going  to  stand  behind  our  commitments  to 
other  allies  around  the  world. 
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But  there  has  to  be  in  the  minds  of  some 
people  a  feeling  that  maybe  the  tragedy  of 
Indochina  might  affect  our  relations  with 
their  country.  I  repeat,  the  United  States 
is  going  to  continue  its  leadership  and  stand 
by  its  allies. 

Q.  Are  you,  in  fact,  a  believer  of  the 
domino  theory — if  Southeast  Asia  falls,  then 
perhaps  some  of  the  other  countries  in  the 
Pacific  are  next? 

President  Ford:  I  believe  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  credibility  to  the  domino  theory.  I 
hope  it  does  not  happen.  I  hope  that  other 
countries  in  Southeast  Asia — Thailand,  the 
Philippines — don't  misread  the  will  of  the 
American  people  and  the  leadership  of  this 
country  to  believing  that  we  are  going  to 
abandon  our  position  in  Southeast  Asia.  We 
are  not.  But  I  do  know  from  the  things  I  read 
and  the  messages  that  I  hear  that  some  of 
them  do  get  uneasy.  I  hope  and  trust  they  be- 
lieve me  when  I  say  we  are  going  to  stand 
by  our  allies. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
there  are  about  7,000  Americans  still  in 
Saigon.  They  are  in  danger  not  only  from 
Communist  atack  but  from  South  Vietnam- 
ese reprisals.  There  are  reports  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  in  a  bad  temper 
toward  Americans.  Do  you  feel  that  under 
the  War  Powers  Act  and  also  under  the  lim- 
itations voted  by  Congress  in  1973  on  com- 
bat by  Americans  in  Indochina  that  you 
could  send  troops  in  to  protect  those  Amer- 
icans, and  would  you,  if  it  came  to  that? 

President  Ford:  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
will  abide  totally  with  the  War  Powers  Act 
that  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  several 
years  ago.  At  the  same  time,  I  likewise 
assure  you  that  we  have  contingency  plans 
to  meet  all  problems  involving  evacuation, 
if  that  should  become  necessary.  At  this 
point,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  should  answer 
specifically  how  those  contingency  plans 
might  be  carried  out. 

Q.  Sir,  you  don't  want  to  talk  specifically. 
Can  you  tell  us,  however,  if  you  do  believe 
that  you  do  have  the  authority  to  send  in 
troops?    You  are  not  saying,  I  understand, 


whether  you  would,   but  do  you  have   the 
authority? 

President  Ford:  It  is  my  interpretation 
of  that  legislation  that  a  President  has  cer- 
tain limited  authority  to  protect  American 
lives.  And  to  that  extent,  I  will  use  that  law. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  despite  your  statement 
here  this  morning  about  war  orphans,  there 
apparently  is  a  lot  of  red  tape  in  Washing- 
ton. A  San  Diego  man  who  is  trying  to  get 
four  Vietnamese  children  out  of  that  coun- 
try has  received  hundreds  of  calls  from 
people  all  over  the  Western  United  States 
warding  to  help,  even  adopt  children.  But 
despite  this  outpouring  of  compassion  by 
the  American  people,  all  he  gets  in  Washing- 
ton is,  "No  way.  There  is  nothing  that  can 
be  done."  Why  is  he  running  into  this  prob- 
lem, if  we  are  trying  to  help? 

President  Ford:  Well,  having  had  some 
experience  in  the  past  with  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  when  we  had  a  similar  problem 
involving  Korean  orphans,  I  understand  the 
frustration  and  the  problem. 

But  I  am  assured  that  all  bureaucratic 
red  tape  is  being  eliminated  to  the  maximum 
degree  and  that  we  will  make  a  total  effort, 
as  I  indicated  in  my  opening  statement,  to 
see  to  it  that  South  Vietnamese  war  orphans 
are  brought  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  Do  you  think  something  can  be  done 
before  it  is  too  late  for  many  of  them? 

President  Ford:  I  can  only  say  we  will  do 
what  has  to  be  done,  what  can  be  done  as 
a  practical  matter.  I  cannot  guarantee  that 
every  single  South  Vietnamese  war  orphan 
will  get  here,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  we 
intend  to  do  everything  possible  in  that 
humanitarian  effort. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  if  it  would  alleviate  the 
refugee  problem  in  South  Viet-Nam  and 
bring  about  something  of  a  temporary  cease- 
fire, would  you  urge  President  Thieu  to 
resign  ? 

President  Ford:  I  don't  believe  that  it  is 
my  prerogative  to  tell  the  head  of  state 
elected  by  the  people  to  leave  office.    I  don't 
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believe  whether  it  is  one  head  of  state  or 
another  makes  any  difference  in  our  efforts 
to  help  in  the  humanitarian  program. 

We  are  going  to  carry  it  on,  I  hope,  with 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government.  And  I  don't  think  it  is  appro- 
priate for  me  to  ask  him,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  resign.  And  I  don't  think  his 
resignation  would  have  any  significance  on 
our  humanitarian  efforts. 

Q.  In  that  regard,  are  there  any  plans 
underway  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  accept 
large  numbers  of  Vietnamese  refugees  in 
this  country  other  than  the  2,000  orphans 
that  you  have  talked  about? 

President  Ford:  Under  existing  law,  ac- 
tion by  the  Attorney  General  can  permit 
refugees  who  are  fleeing  problems  in  their 
own  country  to  come  to  the  United  States. 
This  authority  was  used  after  World  War 
II.  This  authority  was  used  after  the  Hun- 
garian invasion  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  authority  has  been  used  on  a  number 
of  other  occasions.  I  can  assure  you  that 
that  authority  is  being  examined,  and  if  it 
will  be  helpful,  I  certainly  will  approve  it. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  you  spoke  a  few  min- 
utes ago  about  being  frustrated  by  the  limi- 
tations of  the  War  Powers  Act.  If  it  were 
not  forbidden  now,  would  you  like  to  send 
American  planes  and  naval  forces  and  pos- 
sibly ground  forces  into  Viet-Nam  to  try 
to  turn  the  situation  around? 

President  Ford:  I  have  said  that  there  are 
no  plans  whatsoever  for  U.S.  military  in- 
volvement in  Viet-Nam.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  think  history  does  prove  that  if  a  Chief 
Executive  has  a  potential,  it  to  some  extent 
is  a  deterrent  against  aggressors. 

Q.  So,  that  is  your  frustration,  because 
you  do  not  have  that  power  to  at  least 
threaten  the  possibility? 

President  Ford:  I  did  not  use  the  word 
"threat."  I  said  the  potential  for  power,  I 
think,  over  the  years  has  indicated  that  po- 
tential is  a  deterrent  against  aggression  by 
one  country  against  another. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  some  people  are  saying 
this  week  that  despite  all  our  massive  aid  in 
Viet-Nam  and  all  the  lives  that  were  lost 
there,  that  the  whole  thing  has  come  to 
nothing.  Notv,  how  do  you  feel  about  this, 
and  do  you  think  there  is  any  lesson  to  be 
learned  in  what  has  been  happening  over 
there ? 

President  Ford:  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
gram of  the  previous  four  or  five  Presidents 
— President  Kennedy,  President  Johnson, 
President  Nixon,  and  myself — were  aimed  at 
the — in  the  right  direction,  that  we  should 
help  those  people  who  are  willing  to  fight 
for  freedom  for  themselves. 

That  was  a  sound  policy.  Unfortunately, 
events  that  were  beyond  our  control  as  a 
country  have  made  it  appear  that  that  policy 
was  wrong.  I  still  believe  that  policy  was 
right  if  the  United  States  had  carried  it 
out  as  we  promised  to  do  at  the  time  of  the 
Paris  peace  accords,  where  we  promised, 
with  the  signing  of  the  Paris  peace  accords, 
that  we  would  make  military  hardware 
available  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment on  a  replacement,  one-for-one  basis. 
Unfortunately,  we  did  not  carry  out  that 
promise. 

Q.  Well,  are  you  blaming  Congress  for 
this,  then? 

President  Ford:  I  am  not  assessing  blame 
on  anyone.  The  facts  are  that  in  fiscal  year 
1974  there  was  a  substantial  reduction  made 
by  the  Congress  in  the  amount  of  military 
equipment  requested  for  South  Viet-Nam. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  the  current  fiscal  year, 
the  Administration  asked  for  $1.4  billion  in 
military  assistance  for  South  Viet-Nam. 
Congress  put  a  ceiling  of  $1  billion  on  it 
and  actually  appropriated  only  $700  million. 

Those  are  the  facts.  I  think  it  is  up  to  the 
American  people  to  pass  judgment  on  who 
was  at  fault  or  where  the  blame  may  rest. 
That  is  a  current  judgment. 

I  think  historians  in  the  future  will  write 
who  was  to  blame  in  this  tragic  situation. 
But  the  American  people  ought  to  know  the 
facts.  And  the  facts  are  as  I  have  indicated. 
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I  think  it  is  a  great  tragedy,  what  we  are 
seeing  in  Viet-Nam  today.  I  think  it  could 
have  been  avoided.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
point  a  finger.  The  American  people  will 
make  that  judgment.  I  think  it  is  more 
important  for  me  and  the  American  people 
and  the  Congress,  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead,  to  do  what  we  can  to  work  together 
to  meet  the  problems  of  the  future. 

That  is  what  I  intend  to  do,  and  I  will  go 
more  than  halfway  with  the  Congress  in 
seeking  to  achieve  that  result.  I  think  we 
have  the  capability  in  America.  I  think  we 
have  the  will  to  overcome  what  appears  to 
be  a  disaster  in  Southeast  Asia.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  I  can,  I  hope  to  give  that  leader- 
ship. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  regardless  of  what 
caused  it,  it  seems  apparent  that  for  the  first 
time  in  our  nation's  history,  the  enemy  is 
about  to  win  a  war  where  Americans  fought 
and  died.  Do  you  think  those  55,000  lives 
were  wasted? 

President  Ford:  I  do  not  think  they  were 
wasted,  providing  the  United  States  had 
carried  out  the  solemn  commitments  that 
were  made  in  Paris,  at  the  time  American 
fighting  was  stopped  in  South  Viet-Nam — at 
a  time  when  the  agreement  provided  that 
all  of  our  troops  should  be  withdrawn,  that 
all  of  our  POW's  should  be  returned.  If  we 
had  carried  out  the  commitments  that  were 
made  at  that  time,  the  tragic  sacrifices  that 
were  made  by  many — those  who  were  killed, 
those  who  were  wounded — would  not  have 
been  in  vain.  But  when  I  see  us  not  carry- 
ing through,  then  it  raises  a  quite  different 
question. 

Q.  Is  that  a  yes,  then,  sir? 

President  Ford:  I  still  think  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  salvage  the  situation  in  Viet- 
Nam,  and  if  we  salvage  it,  giving  the  South 
Vietnamese  an  opportunity  to  fight  for  their 
freedom,  which  I  think  they  are  anxious  to 
do  if  given  an  honest  opportunity,  then  there 
was  not  a  sacrifice  that  was  inappropriate 
or  unwise. 

Q.  In  a  speech  you  are  going  to  deliver 
here  in  San' Diego  this  afternoon,  you  warn 


against  fatalism,  despair,  and  the  prophets 
of  doom.  And  yet,  as  I  look  back  over  the 
past  eight  months  or  a  year — and  I  don't 
mean  to  suggest  that  these  are  in  any  way 
your  responsibility  or  fault — /  have  a  laun- 
dry list  which  cites  Portugal  as  having  a 
leftist  government  raising  serious  questions 
about  its  future  in  NATO;  Greece  and 
Turkey  are  at  each  other's  throats,  threat- 
ening the  southern  flanks  of  that  alliance; 
we  are  familiar  that  Secretary  Kissinger's 
mission  failed  in  his  peace  talks  with  Egypt 
and  Israel;  and  we  don't  need  to  rehash  the 
situation  in  Cambodia  and  South  Viet-Nam. 
That  being  the  case,  sir,  how  can  you  say 
that  the  world  outlook — and  particularly  as 
you  address  it  in  your  speech  next  week  on 
the  state  of  the  world — is  anything  but  bleak 
for  the  United  States,  when  many  of  the 
minuses  which  I  cited  are  actually  pluses 
for  the  Soviets? 

President  Ford:  Well,  the  speech  that  I  am 
giving  to  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people  next  week  will  deal  with  many  of  the 
problems  that  you  have  raised.  I  think  we  do 
face  a  crisis.  But  I  am  optimistic  that  if  the 
Congress  joins  with  me  and  the  American 
people  support  the  Congress  and  me,  as 
President,  we  can  overcome  those  difficulties. 

We  can  play  a  constructive  role  in  Portu- 
gal, not  interfering  with  their  internal  deci- 
sions, but  Portugal  is  an  important  ally  in 
Western  Europe. 

We  can  find  ways  to  solve  the  problem  in 
Cyprus  and,  hopefully,  keep  both  Greece 
and  Turkey  strong  and  viable  members  of 
NATO. 

We  can,  despite  the  difficulties  that  trans- 
pired in  the  Middle  East  in  the  last  several 
weeks,  find  a  way  to  keep  a  peace  movement 
moving  in  that  very  volatile  area.  It  may 
mean — and  probably  does — that  we  will  have 
to  take  the  problem  to  Geneva.  I  would 
have  preferred  it  otherwise. 

But  the  facts  are  that  if  Congress  and  the 
American  people  and  the  President  work 
together — as  I  expect  they  will — then  in  my 
judgment,  those  disappointments  can  become 
pluses. 
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Secretary  Kissinger's  News  Conference  at  Palm  Springs  April  5 


Following  is  the  transcript  of  a  news  con- 
ference held  by  Secretary  Kissinger  at  Palm 
Springs,  Calif.,  on  April  5. 


Press  release  183  dated  April   5 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  just  want  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on 
the  discussions  that  have  been  taking  place. 
The  President,  General  Weyand  [Gen.  Fred- 
erick C.  Weyand,  Chief  of  Staff,  United 
States  Army],  and  I  met  for  about  an  hour 
and  one-half  this  morning.  General  Weyand 
gave  us  a  report  about  the  military  situa- 
tion in  South  Viet-Nam  as  he  sees  it  and 
some  of  the  options  which  he  believes  should 
be  considered. 

The  President  invited  General  Weyand  to 
return  this  afternoon,  and  on  that  occasion 
he  will  bring  along  with  him  two  intelli- 
gence experts,  as  well  as  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment expert  who  has  been  handling  military 
supplies.  We  will  then  go  into  the  question 
of  the  political  situation  and  the  long-term 
supply  situation  in  detail. 

The  President  has  also  ordered  an  NSC 
[National  Security  Council]  meeting  for 
probably  Tuesday  afternoon.  It  could  slip 
until  Wednesday  morning  to  permit  General 
Weyand  and  his  team  to  report  to  the  entire 
NSC.  In  the  meantime,  he  has  ordered  that 
the  NSC  staff,  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
other  agencies,  develop  for  their  NSC  meet- 
ing a  statement  of  the  various  options  before 
us. 

These  are  the  procedures  that  are  going 
to  be  followed.  I  make  these  points  in  order 
to  indicate  that  we  are  at  the  very  early 
stages  of  considering  the  report  of  General 
Weyand.  No  decisions  will  be  taken  while 
the  President  is  in  Palm  Springs.  Rather, 
we  will  use  this  opportunity  for  the  fullest 
possible  briefing  of  the  President,  and  then 


the  staffs  in  Washington  are  going  to  ana- 
lyze the  reports,  prepare  the  options,  and 
then  the  entire  NSC  will  consider  the  matter. 
I  might  also  point  out  that  we  are  con- 
sidering releasing  the  report  of  General 
Weyand  after  the  President  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  study  it,  with  just  some  minor 
deletions,  by  the  middle  of  the  week  so  the 
public  can  have  the  general  appreciation. 
This  is  where  we  stand,  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  considering  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  military  equipment  that  has 
been  lost  in  South  Viet-Nam  by  the  deteri- 
oration of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army,  do 
you  see  any  conceivable  way  that  you  can 
justify  sending  additional  military  equip- 
ment to  South  Viet-Nam  until  at  least  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  shows  it  can  stand 
and  hold  its  own  territory? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  determination 
that  has  to  be  made  is  with  respect  to  the 
military  capacity  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  to  defend  the  remaining  territories. 
We  have  received  another  detailed  analysis 
from  General  Weyand  as  to  some  estimates 
of  what  would  be  required  to  effect  this. 

The  loss  of  territory  in  the  north — I  think 
it  is  important  to  understand  what  the  mili- 
tary situation  was.  In  flagrant  violation  of 
article  7  of  the  Paris  accords,  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  introduced  almost  their  en- 
tire army  into  South  Viet-Nam,  so  that 
there  are  18  North  Vietnamese  divisions  in 
South  Viet-Nam  at  this  moment,  leaving 
only  two  or  three  divisions  in  North  Viet- 
Nam;  and  this  is  in  flagrant,  total  violation 
of  solemn  agreements  which  were  endorsed 
by  the  international  community. 

That  created  an  unbalanced  military  sit- 
uation in  the  north  in  which  whatever  the 
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South  Vietnamese  did  it  would  be  wrong. 
If  they  stood,  they  were  going  to  be  defeated 
piecemeal.  If  they  retreated,  they  ran  the 
risk  of  disintegration  of  the  units  that  were 
retreating,  which  is  in  fact  what  happened. 

But  one  of  the  aspects  of  our  examina- 
tion is  of  course  what  the  military  situation 
is  and  what  degree  of  American  help  can  be 
significant. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Army  defend  the  remaining  territory, 
and  what  are  the  requirements  of  their  army 
now  to  defend  that  territory? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  I  pointed  out,  this 
is  of  course  one  of  the  issues  that  has  to  be 
looked  at.  There  is  a  possibility  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  military  forces  to  stabilize 
the  situation.  The  next  question  is  for  what 
length  of  time  and  against  what  level  of 
attack. 

Then  there  is  also  the  moral  question  for 
the  United  States — whether  when  an  ally 
with  which  it  has  been  associated  for  10 
years  wishes  to  defend  itself,  whether  it  is 
the  United  States  that  should  make  the  deci- 
sion for  it  by  withholding  supplies,  that  it 
should  no  longer  defend  itself. 

These  are  all  questions  that  are  involved 
in  the  examination  that  is  now  going  on. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  General  Thieu  [Nguyen 
Van  Thieu,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Viet-Nam]  seems  to  have  adopted  some  of 
the  Administration's  language  in  explaining 
about  why  he  retreated;  namely,  that  the 
United  States  failed  to  supply  him  with  aid. 
In  fact,  he  said  it  would  be  an  act  of  betrayal 
if  we  continued  to  fail  to  supply  aid.  Now, 
how  is  that  going  to  help  your  problems  with 
the  U.S.  Congress? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think,  Mr.  Lisagor 
[Peter  Lisagor,  Chicago  Daily  News],  that 
one  of  the  most  important  things  that  all  of 
us  can  do — the  Administration,  Congress, 
and  if  I  may  say  so,  the  press  as  well — is  to 
recognize  that  we  are  facing  a  great  human 
tragedy  and  that  we  don't  try  to  gloat  over 
arguments  that  may  have  been  made  or  to 
try  to  pick  on  things  that  men  who  obviously 


are  in  despair  now  may  be  saying. 

There  are  certain  facts  in  the  situation 
which  may  be  difficult  and  unpleasant,  but 
which  are  nevertheless  true.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  aid  levels  to  Viet-Nam  were  cut  by  a 
third  the  first  year  and  by  another  50  per- 
cent the  following  year. 

This  coincided  with  a  worldwide  inflation 
and  a  fourfold  increase  in  fuel  prices,  so  that 
a  situation  was  created,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  in  which  almost  all  of  the  American 
military  aid  had  to  be  given  for  ammunition 
and  for  fuel,  very  little  for  spare  parts,  and 
none  for  new  equipment. 

Even  the  ammunition  had  to  be  rationed, 
according  to  General  Weyand,  and  so  that 
individual  guns  could,  for  example,  fire  only 
two  rounds  a  day.  To  what  extent  did  such 
a  situation  contribute  to  the  demoralization 
of  the  army,  and  to  what  extent  the  cer- 
tainty, as  they  were  looking  at  the  situation, 
of  constantly  declining  aid  levels  produced  a 
decision  to  withdraw,  which  in  turn  pro- 
duced a  panic,  I  think  is  fairly  evident. 

This  is  far  from  saying  this  was  the  inten- 
tion of  those  who  cut  the  aid,  and  I  think  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  you  can  tell  from  the 
public  statements  that  senior  Administration 
officials  made  that  there  was  no  expectation 
of  a  massive  North  Vietnamese  attack  this 
year. 

So,  there  were  a  number  of  factors  in- 
volved here,  and  I  think  there  is  some  merit 
in  what  General  Thieu  is  saying  now.  I 
think  some  of  the  adjectives  he  used  are 
those  of  a  desperate  man  who  is  in  great 
anguish.  And  I  think  it  is  also  fair  to  say 
that  the  United  States,  for  10  years,  put  in 
a  great  deal  of  its  efforts  and  of  its  blood 
and  of  its  treasure,  and  that,  too,  should 
weigh  in  the  scale,  and  that  we  made  a 
very  great  effort  through  a  long  period  of 
time.  So,  we  have  to  evaluate  it  over  an 
extended  period  of  time. 

Q.  Coidd  I  just  follow  that  a  moment? . 
We  keep  talking  about  a  massive  North  Viet- 
namese invasion,  and  many  of  us  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  this  was  a  case  of  with- 
drawal by  General  Thieu.  The  President 
commented  on  that  in  San  Diego,  saying  it 
ivas  a  poorly  planned  and  unnecessary  affair. 
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Would    you    be    more    precise   about    what 
happened? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  To  the  best  of  our 
understanding,  what  happened  was  the  fol- 
lowing: In  December,  the  North  Vietnamese 
plan  was  to  continue  an  intensified  version  of 
the  operations  of  last  year;  that  is  to  say, 
to  pick  off  outlying  district  towns  and  per- 
haps to  attack  one  or  two  provincial  capitals. 
In  January,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the 
North  Vietnamese  decided  to  make  a  larger 
attack,  and  they  concentrated  on  the  Prov- 
ince of  Phuoc  Long,  in  total  violation  of  the 
Paris  accords.  When  they  succeeded  in  that 
operation  without  significant  opposition 
from  the  South  Vietnamese  Government, 
which  felt  itself  overextended,  and  without 
any  military  reaction  or  even  military  moves 
by  the  United  States,  they  decided  to  make 
an  all-out  attack  this  year. 

From  the  middle  of  January  on,  a  massive 
infiltration  of  North  Vietnamese  divisions 
started.  President  Thieu  at  that  point 
was  faced  with  a  situation — also  President 
Thieu  found  out  during  the  battle  of  Ban 
Me  Thuot,  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Phuoc  Long,  of  his  fleet  of  C-130's  only  six 
were  flyable  because  of  the  absence  of  spare 
parts  so  that  his  strategic  mobility  had  been 
substantially  reduced. 

As  he  saw  the  North  Vietnamese  buildup 
and  as  he  saw  the  prospects  of  American 
aid  in  any  case  declining  whatever  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Congress  would  be — I  think  it 
was  a  reasonable  assumption  that  the  level 
of  aid  would  be  declining — he  made  the  stra- 
tegic decision  of  consolidating  his  forces 
this  year,  depriving  the  North  Vietnamese 
of  the  momentum  of  this  campaign  season, 
use  his  supplies  up  in  the  battles  next  year, 
and  hope  for  new  appropriations  in  1977. 
This  was  his  strategic  assessment. 

In  terms  of  a  strategic  assessment,  it 
made  a  lot  of  sense.  The  trouble  was  that 
in  executing  it,  it  was  not  planned  with  suf- 
ficient care,  with  sufficient  understanding  of 
the  logistic  system  of  South  Viet-Nam.  And 
it  was  compounded  by  the  fact  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  divisions  have  their  de- 
pendents living  with  them — so  that  when  a 


South  Vietnamese  division  moved,  all  of 
their  dependents  moved  with  them,  which  in 
turn  triggered  a  mass  exodus  of  refugees, 
immobilizing  these  armies,  and  at  some  point 
along  this  retreat  that  turned  into  a  panic 
where  the  soldiers  were  trying  to  take  care 
of  their  families. 

So,  the  decision  was  triggered  by  a  correct 
evalution  of  his  prospects,  the  prospects  be- 
ing that  if  he  kept  his  units  strung  out,  they 
would  probably  be  defeated  by  this  massive 
North  Vietnamese  invasion;  and  to  try  to 
get  to  a  more  consolidated  line,  in  executing 
what  was  probably  a  correct  strategic  deci- 
sion, he  of  course  brought  about  conse- 
quences with  which  we  are  familiar,  which 
are  tragic.  I  am  just  trying  to  explain  our 
best  understanding  of  what  happened. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  United  States  has 
spent  about  $140-$150  billion  in  South  Viet- 
Nam.  What  is  it  that  makes  the  Adminis- 
tration think  that  $300  million,  or  even  an 
amount  somewhat  larger  than  that,  would 
do  any  good  ?  What  is  it  that  makes  you  think 
additional  money  is  ever  going  to  be  able  to 
make  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  fight  or 
solve  the  situation,  when  you  spend  $1U0- 
$150  billion  and  you  are  in  the  situation 
you  are  in  now? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  as  I 
pointed  out,  this  whole  situation  is  going  to 
be  reviewed  by  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil on  Tuesday,  and  I  do  not  want  to  pre- 
judge all  of  these  decisions. 

There  is,  however,  also  involved  a  question 
of  the  obligations  a  country  has  that  for  10 
years  has  fought  somewhere,  which  has  en- 
couraged millions  of  people  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  United  States,  and 
whether  it  should  then  refuse  to  let  them 
defend  themselves  if  they  want  to  defend 
themselves. 

This  is  one  argument  on  the  military  side. 
On  the  humanitarian  side,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant and  decisive  that  the  United  States 
has  an  obligation  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  were  closely  associated  with  it 
and  must  make  a  maximum  effort  on  the 
level  of  refugees  and  otherwise. 
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Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  humani- 
tarian side,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  am  asking,  in 
effect,  whether  $H0-$150  billion  is  not  as 
much  moral  obligation  as  the  United  States 
can  undertake? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  is  the  decision 
that  will  have  to  be  made  by  first  the  Presi- 
dent and  then  the  Congress. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  anticipate 
that  the  President  would  make  these  deci- 
sions in  time  to  tell  us  about  them  in  the  so- 
called  "state  of  the  world"  address  Thurs- 
day? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  the  President 
in  great  detail  what  he  intends  to  say  in 
this  address.  My  impression  is  he  will  deal 
with  the  immediate  foreign  policy  situation 
that  he  feels  the  United  States  is  confront- 
ing, and  I  would  think  it  is  extremely  prob- 
able that  he  would  put  before  the  Congress 
on  that  occasion  at  least  some  preliminary 
ideas  of  at  least  some  immediate  measures 
that  in  his  judgment  have  to  be  taken. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  the  New  York  Times 
has  a  report  from  Paris  this  morning  that 
the  French  Government  has  initiated  plans 
to  implement  the  Paris  peace  accords  and 
to  reach  a  settlement  on  that  basis.  Also, 
that  the  French  are  going  to  be  active  in  all 
of  Viet-Nam  in  humanitarian  and  refugee 
work.  Do  you  have  any  comment  on  that? 
Have  you  been  informed  of  this,  and  what  is 
the  outlook  of  this  taking  place? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  would  gratefully 
welcome  any  attempt  by  any  nation,  includ- 
ing France,  to  participate  in  the  humani- 
tarian effort. 

Secondly,  we  have  attempted  to  encourage 
all  of  the  signatories  of  the  Paris  accords 
to  bring  about  their  implementation;  and 
therefore,  if  France  is  attempting  to  bring 
about  an  implementation  of  the  Paris  ac- 
cords, we  would  certainly  look  at  their  pro- 
posals with  sympathy. 

We  have  not  received  an  official  French 
proposal — and,  indeed,  I  was  not  aware  of 
this  particular  report — but  the  United  States 
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strongly  favors  the  implementation  of  the 
Paris  accords,  which  have  been  grossly  and 
outrageously  violated  by  Hanoi,  and  it  would 
support  the  efforts  of  any  country  that 
would  attempt  to  bring  about  an  implemen- 
tation of  those  accords. 

Helen  [Helen  Thomas,  United  Press  Inter- 
national]. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  heard  around 
here  that  this  is  not  our  war.  We  have  also 
seen  some  pretty  pessimistic  reports  from 
everywhere  that  the  ball  game  is  over.  And 
also,  you  seem  to  neglect  the  area  while  you 
are  concentrating  on  the  Middle  East.  What 
do  you  have  to  say  for  that?  Do  you  think 
Southeast  Asia  is  still  as  viable  as  you 
thought  it  was  two  years  ago? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  my  trip 
to  the  Middle  East  to  deal  with  the  question 
that  I  was  dealing  with,  other  problems,  had 
been  scheduled  for  many  months ;  and  when 
I  left  on  the  trip  to  the  Middle  East,  we 
had  a  crisis  in  Cambodia,  the  nature  of 
which  was  well  understood  and  which  really 
required  a  congressional  decision.  It  did  not 
require  decisions  by  the  Administration. 

We  did  not  expect  an  imminent  crisis  in 
Viet-Nam,  and  you  remember  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  stated  a  view,  which  all  of 
us  shared,  that  the  attacks  this  year  would 
not  be  of  a  critical  nature;  so  that  the  dis- 
integration of  the  situation  in  the  northern 
half  of  Viet-Nam  was  quite  unexpected  to  us 
in  the  sense  that  we  were  not  told  in  advance 
of  the  decision  to  evacuate. 

It  really  did  not  reach  the  proportions  it 
has  until  after  my  return  from  the  Middle 
East.  There  is  no  question  that  South  Viet- 
Nam  faces  an  extremely  grave  situation. 
There  are  18  North  Vietnamese  divisions  in 
South  Viet-Nam,  in  blatant  violation  of  the 
Paris  accords.  And  there  is  no  agreement 
in  history  that  is  self-enforcing.  If  the  sig- 
natories of  the  agreement  cannot  enforce  it, 
either  by  actions  of  their  own  or  by  aid  to 
the  aggrieved  parties,  then  a  difficult  situa- 
tion is  inevitable. 

Under  the  Paris  accords,  North  Viet-Nam 
was  not  permitted  to  infiltrate  or  to  add  any 
additional  forces  to  those  it  already  had  in 
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South  Viet-Nam.  At  that  time,  it  had  some- 
thing like  80,000  to  100,000  people  in  South 
Viet-Nam.  Today,  it  has  closer  to  400,000 
in  South  Viet-Nam. 

Under  the  Paris  accords,  North  Viet-Nam 
was  not  permitted  to  introduce  new  equip- 
ment except  through  ICCS  [International 
Commission  of  Control  and  Supervision] 
checkpoints  and  in  replacement  on  a  one-to- 
one  basis  for  equipment  that  had  been  lost, 
damaged,  and  destroyed. 

The  North  Vietnamese  never  even  per- 
mitted the  establishment  of  these  check- 
points and  totally  disregarded  the  agree- 
ment. This  is  what  brought  about  the  change 
in  the  military  situation,  which  was  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Army  inventories  were  running  down 
while  the  North  Vietnamese  inventories 
were  increasing. 

This  is  the  objective  structure  of  what 
happened  in  the  last  two  years. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  has  the  Administration 
any  indication  from  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship of  Congress  that  Congress  will  be  any 
more  receptive  to  providing  more  military 
aid  now  than  they  were  before  they  went 
into  recess? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  you  know,  the 
Congress  is  in  recess  right  now,  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  President  is  going  to  be 
in  touch  with  the  congressional  leadership. 

He  has  not  had  an  opportunity,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  to  be  in  touch  with 
the  congressional  leadership,  but  again,  let 
me  make  one  point:  It  is  unavoidable  that 
when  one  analyzes  the  causes  of  a  situation, 
it  may  be  taken  as  a  criticism  of  this  or  that 
group. 

I  think,  in  the  history  of  Viet-Nam,  there 
is  enough  criticism  to  go  around.  There 
have  been  mistakes  made  by  the  executive 
branch,  and  there  have  been  misjudgments 
made  by  the  legislative. 

I  think  the  major  requirement  for  the 
United  States,  recognizing  that  we  will  now 
have  a  difficult  set  of  decisions  and  a  difficult 
set  of  debates,  is  to  come  out  of  this  with 
dignity  and  without  adding  to  the  bitter- 
ness and  viciousness  which  has  so  drained 


us  over  the  years.  We  will  try  to  do  our  best 
to  contribute  to  this.  Whether  we  will  always 
succeed,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  at  your  last 
press  conference,  in  some  very  strong  lan- 
guage, that  the  problem  was  that  this  was 
now  a  question  of  what  kind  of  people  we 
are  and  ivhether  or  not  we  will  destroy  de- 
liberately an  ally. 

Secretary  Kissinger:    That  is  right. 

Q.  The  scenario  that  you  gave  us  today 
indicates  that  while  that  $300  million  would 
have  been  needed,  there  was  a  proper,  com- 
prehensible decision  to  make,  yet  it  was 
poorly  executed,  and  that  is  why  we  have 
the  problem.  Your  scenario  does  not  really 
seem  to  back  up  the  question  of  laying  the 
blame. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Wait  just  a  minute. 
It  is  not  just  a  question  of  $300  million.  It 
is  a  question  that  since  1973  the  combina- 
tion of  declining  aid  levels,  inflation,  and 
rising  fuel  prices  has  led  to  a  constant  attri- 
tion of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  It  is 
not  just  a  decision  of  this  Congress  to  delay 
$300  million.  It  is  a  process  that  has  been 
going  on  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

The  statement  I  made  in  the  press  con- 
ference, which  was  under  slightly  different 
military  conditions,  at  least  as  they  were 
then  perceived  in  Washington,  was  in  terms 
of  those  decisions;  but  nevertheless  it  is  a 
very  important  moral  question  for  the 
United  States  whether  when  people  who, 
with  its  encouragement,  have  fought  for 
many  years  should  in  their  hour  of  extrem- 
ity be  told  by  the  United  States  that  while 
they  want  to  continue  fighting  that  the 
United  States  would  no  longer  help  them 
defend  themselves  against  an  enemy  who 
has  never  been  told  by  its  allies  that  there 
is  a  limit  beyond  which  they  won't  support 
them. 

I  maintain  that  is  a  question  that  we 
ought  to  ask  ourselves  as  a  people.  Regard- 
less of  the  probable  outcome  of  the  war,  I 
think  it  is  a  serious  question.  It  is  not  meant 
necessarily  as  a  criticism  of  anybody,  and 
I  really  believe  that  at  this  moment,  having 
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paid  so  much  in  our  national  unity  on  this 
issue,  we  should  conduct  this  debate  not 
with  an  attitude  of  who  is  going  to  pin  the 
blame  on  whom,  but  with  an  attitude  that 
we  are  facing  a  great  tragedy  in  which 
there  is  involved  something  of  American 
credibility,  something  of  American  honor, 
something  of  how  we  are  perceived  by  other 
people  in  the  world,  on  which  serious  people 
may  have  different  questions  but  in  which, 
for  God's  sake,  we  ought  to  stop  talking  as 
if  one  side  had  the  monopoly  of  wisdom, 
morality,  and  insight  and  that  serious  people 
trying  to  deal  with  this  problem  are  trying 
to  run  a  confidence  game.  This  is  all  that  I 
am  trying  to  suggest. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  I  may  continue,  my 
question  really  was  getting  toward,  are  you 
personally  convinced  that  if  we  had  voted 
that  extra  $300  million  that  was  requested 
for  the  emergency  supplemental  or  if  we 
had  actually  appropriated  the  full  amount 
requested  in  the  beginning,  $1.U  billion,  that 
we  would  not  have  faced  the  situation  we 
now  face,  either  at  this  time  or  sometime 
down  the  road? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  believe  personally 
that  it  is  not  just  the  $300  million.  It  is  the 
$300  million  coming  on  top  of  a  lot  of  other 
things.  I  believe  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  moralities  of  executive  authority  result- 
ing from  Watergate,  if  the  aid  levels  had 
been  appropriate  over  the  years,  and  if  we 
had  been  freer  to  conduct  foreign  policy 
than  was  possible  under  these  circumstances 
— partly  for  reasons  in  which  the  executive 
shares  a  responsibility — I  believe  that  cer- 
tainly the  difficulties  we  face  this  year  could 
have  been  avoided  for  a  number  of  years. 

For  how  long,  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  very 
often,  if  we  look  over  the  postwar  period,  a 
period  of  time  gain  gets  a  possibility  of 
things  developing.  But  I  would  add,  more- 
over, that  it  would  have  made  a  lot  of  dif- 
ference to  us  as  a  people,  that  if  it  hap- 
pened, if  it  had  more  clearly  happened  as 
a  result  of  actions  not  so  much  under  our 
control.  But  I  would  finally  add,  since  you 
asked  the  question,  and  I  did  not  volunteer 
this  statement,  that  at  some  point  in  this 


discussion — we  now  cannot  avoid  the  dis- 
cussion— at  some  point  in  this  discussion 
we  ought  to  stop  this  inquiry  and  ask  our- 
selves where  we  go  from  here. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  two  questions. 
One  is,  you  keep  referring  to  the  massive 
violations  by  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  in 
view  of  their  record,  I  wonder  why  you 
thought  at  the  time  the  agreements  were 
negotiated,  or  at  any  other  time,  that  they 
were  going  to  abide  by  them?  We  knew  very 
early,  as  you  said,  they  did  not  allow  us  to 
establish  checkpoints. 

My  other  question  is,  do  you  think  there 
would  be  any  benefit  if  the  United  States 
were  able  to  provide  some  military  aid  now, 
through  bombing  or  any  other  measure,  to 
stem  the  tide  of  what  is  going  on? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  first  thing  I 
think  the  people  ought  to  remember  is  the 
kind  of  national  debate  that  was  going  on 
in  the  United  States  in  1971  and  1972.  I 
think  it  is  indisputable  that  there  was  over- 
whelming consensus  developing  that  the 
United  States  should  end  its  participation  in 
the  war. 

And  you  may  remember  that  before  I  went 
on  my  last  negotiation,  the  Democratic 
caucus  had  already  voted  to  set  a  terminal 
date  to  our  participation  in  the  war;  that 
is,  January  1973. 

Let  me  point  out  this  did  not  affect  the 
actual  terms  of  the  negotiations,  which  were 
substantially  agreed  to  before  that.  So,  I 
am  simply  trying  to  reconstruct  the  national 
mood,  which  was  that  the  American  military 
participation  in  the  war  had  to  be  ended. 

The  major  debate  that  then  occurred  was 
whether  the  United  States  should  deliberate- 
ly overthrow  the  government  with  which  it 
was  associated;  and  that  we  refused  to  do. 

Now,  that  the  North  Vietnamese  would 
press  against  the  edges  of  the  agreement 
was  to  be  expected.  What  was  not  to  be 
expected  was  that,  partly  through  legislative 
action  and  partly  through  our  internal  divi- 
sions, we  would  find  ourselves  in  a  position 
where  a  forceful  diplomacy  became  extreme- 
ly difficult,  and  this  certainly  accelerated  the 
violations  and  made  them  substantially  free. 
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So,  we  had  no  illusions  that  we  were  deal- 
ing with  a  country  other  than  one  that  had 
violated  every  other  agreement  that  it  had 
made,  but  under  the  conditions  in  which  the 
agreement  was  made  of  a  strong  period  in 
American  foreign  policy,  we  believed  that 
we  would  be  able  to  exercise  sufficient  in- 
fluence on  the  situation  to  keep  the  viola- 
tions to  manageable  proportions  and  also  to 
obtain  sufficient  aid  to  permit  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  handle  the  problem. 

So,  those  expectations,  for  reasons  that  no 
one  could  possibly  predict  at  that  time,  were 
not  fulfilled. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  look  at  the  future 
rather  than  the  past.  I  have  two  questions. 
One,  isn't  it  likely  that  if  we  provided  the 
$300  million  at  this  point,  the  likelihood 
would  be  that  it  would  only  prolong  the  fight- 
ing, cost  more  lives,  and  end  in  the  same 
residt?  Two,  the  President  and  General 
Weyand  have  said  they  think  the  situation  is 
salvageable.  I  wonder  what  evidence  you 
have  to  give  any  hope  that  it  is  salvageable  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  President  will 
study  all  the  recommendations  of  General 
Weyand,  plus  the  judgment  of  all  of  his 
senior  advisers  over  the  next  days,  and  I 
think  it  is  for  the  President  then  to  make 
the  judgment  and  to  state  it  in  his  press 
conference. 

I  would  like  also  to  point  out  that  even 
if  this  situation  should  finally  wind  up  in 
some  negotiation,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  in- 
difference whether  it  is  done  in  such  a  way 
that  permits  the  maximum  extraction  of 
refugees  and  of  those  whose  very  lives  are 
at  stake  in  the  present  situation. 

So,  there  are  very  many  levels  of  objec- 
tives that  can  be  set.  There  is  a  point  of 
view,  which  we  will  be  examining,  that  the 
situation  can  be  stabilized  by  a  combination 
of  the  shortened  lines,  infusion  of  American 
aid,  and  other  measures.  That  point  of  view, 
together  with  other  points  of  view,  will  be 
considered  over  the  next  few  days,  and  the 
President  will  report  his  conclusions  to  the 
Congress  on  Thursday. 

My  point  in  appearing  here  is  to  tell  you 
primarily  what  the  status  of  our  discussion 


is  at  this  moment;  and  at  this  moment  the 
President  has  really  done  nothing  but  spend 
about  90  percent  of  his  time  listening  and 
asking  questions  to  the  purely  military 
aspect  of  General  Weyand's  report. 

He  will  get  a  further  discussion  of  that 
this  afternoon,  together  with  the  intelligence 
appraisal,  and  then  this  whole  matter  will 
be  submitted  to  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil ;  so  I  do  not  want  to  preempt  his  decisions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  would  seem  time  is 
of  the  essence,  and  with  the  events  hap- 
pening as  quickly  as  they  are  over  there, 
isn't  time  being  wasted  with  the  President 
being  out  here?  Isn't  this  whole  policy- 
making process  being  delayed  because  of  the 
distances  between  here  and  Washington? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  am  not  going  to 
answer  that  question.  Isn't  time  being 
wasted  ? 

Q.  Isn't  time  being  wasted  in  the  policy- 
making decision  with  NSC  being  all  back  in 
Washington,  you  are  here,  General  Weyand 
is  here,  the  President  is  here.  Couldn't  it  be 
done  faster  if  everything  was  concentrated 
back  there  ?  It  seems  the  middle  of  the  week 
is  awfully  late  for  something  so  important. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  are  about  $175 
million  left  in  the  pipeline  in  the  current 
appropriations.  We  are  expediting  the  ship- 
ment of  that  equipment  to  Viet-Nam.  No 
matter  what  decision  is  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent, it  could  not  take  effect  for  a  number 
of  weeks. 

Therefore  we  believe  in  decisions  of  this 
importance  it  is  extremely  crucial  that  there 
be  a  very  careful  and  a  very  prayerful  ex- 
amination of  all  the  choices  before  us,  and 
there  is  no  effective  delay,  no  matter  what 
decisions   the  President  eventually  decides. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  could  you  answer  the 
other  part  of  that  question  about  whether 
bombing  is  still  an  option  and  whether  that 
would  be  of  any  assistance,  help  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  you  know,  the 
introduction  of  American  military  forces  in 
or  over  Viet-Nam  is  prohibited  by  specific 
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legislation  that  was  passed  in  July  1973, 
which  was,  I  may  say,  another  complicated 
factor  in  the  enforcement  of  the  agreement. 
It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  what  we 
would  have  done.  It  is  a  question  of  what  the 
other  side  knew  we  could  not  possibly  do. 
Therefore,  before  any  such  action  could  be 
comtemplated,  the  President  would  have  to 
ask  authority  from  the  Congress  to  do  that; 
and  I  do  not  anticipate  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  one  of  the  questions 
that  is  troubling  many  Americans  and  some 
people  in  this  room,  as  you  have  already 
judged,  is  that  what  is  happening  in  Viet- 
Nam  today  was  foreseen  by  many  people 
once  the  American  troops  withdrew.  My 
question  is,  why  then  must  the  nation  be 
asked  to  wear  a  hair  shirt  because  of  what 
has  happened? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  problem  is  not 
whether  the  nation  must  be  made  to  wear  a 
hair  shirt.  The  President  is  trying,  to  the 
best  of  his  abilities,  to  make  clear  what  he 
takes  to  be  the  causes  of  that  situation. 

We  will  never  know  whether  it  would  have 
happened  if  enforcement  had  been  carried 
out  more  aggressively  and  aid  had  been 
given  more  substantially.  He  is  simply  try- 
ing to  point  out  his  analysis  of  what  brought 
about  the  present  situation.  After  all,  the 
people  who  predicted  this  could  have  been 
wrong.  Maybe  they  could  have  been  right. 
We  do  not  know  now. 

Q.  You  do  acknowledge  that  a  great  many 
people  did  predict  it? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Oh,  yes,  and  I  am 
saying,  of  course,  there  were  many  people 
who  made  that  argument,  and  that  still  does 
not  change  the  question  of  whether  the 
United  States,  having  made  all  these  in- 
vestments, should  not  have  carried  out  at 
least  its  moral  obligations  more  fully. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  tell  us  what 
some  of  the  options  are  that  are  being  con- 
sidered? We  are  not  going  to  get  a  chance 
to  talk  to  General  Weyand,  so  we  don't  know 
what  the  suggestions  are. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  really  cannot  prop- 


erly go  into  it.  Partly  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  this  morning  General  Weyand  concen- 
trated, I  would  say,  exclusively  on  two  things 
— his  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  military  situation  and,  secondly, 
his  analysis  of  the  military  prospects. 

We  have  not  yet  covered  the  humanitarian 
problems,  the  evacuation  problems  of  refu- 
gees, the  possibilities  that  were  alluded  to, 
of  which  we  have  no  formal  indication,  of 
restoration  of  the  Paris  accords. 

So,  all  of  these  will  have  to  be  issues  that 
will  have  to  be  examined  in  developing  the 
options,  but  what  we  are  planning  is  to  go 
over  that  this  afternoon,  to  sketch  out  some 
of  the  main  options  as  we  see  them. 

Then,  the  Embassy  staff,  together  with 
General  Weyand,  the  Defense  Department, 
and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  will 
pull  them  together  into  a  more  compre- 
hensive option  paper,  which  will  then  be 
put  before  the  National  Security  Council 
on  Tuesday  or,  at  the  latest,  Wednesday 
morning. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  President  spoke  in 
his  press  conference  of  solemn  commitments 
we  had  made  to  South  Viet-Nam.  This,  I 
am  sure  you  are  aware,  has  raised  many 
questions  of  secret  agreements  or  tacit  un- 
derstandings or  that  kind  of  thing.  First 
of  all,  what  solemn  commitments  was  the 
President  referring  to?  Was  he  referring 
only  to  the  one-for-one  replacement,  which, 
as  I  understand  it,  was  not  a  commitment 
but  an  option?  And  if  he  was  not  referring 
to  that,  what  was  he  talking  about? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  I  have  explained, 
I  think,  at  a  previous  press  conference,  he 
was  not  talking  of  a  legal  commitment.  He 
was  talking  of  a  moral  commitment.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  South  Vietnamese  had  every 
reason  to  think  that  if  they  permitted  Amer- 
ican troops  to  withdraw  and  if  they  enabled 
us  to  retrieve  our  prisoners,  that  we  would 
carry  out  what  we  had  called  the  Vietnami- 
zation  process  in  enabling  them  to  defend 
themselves. 

We  did  not  give  them  any  specific  figures, 
and  we  did  not  give  them  any  definite  prom- 
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ises,  except  to  indicate  that  obviously,  having 
signed  the  Paris  agreement,  we  would  have 
an  interest  in  its  enforcement. 

But  I  believe  that  what  the  President 
was  talking  about  was  a  moral  obligation, 
not  a  legal  commitment.  He  was  talking 
about  something  growing  out  of  a  10-year 
engagement  of  the  United  States  ended  by 
our  withdrawal,  not  about  secret  clauses  in 
particular  documents. 

There  is  no  question  that  when  we  were 
negotiating  the  agreement  we  ourselves  be- 
lieved that  the  American  debate  had  not  con- 
cerned economic  or  military  aid ;  and  I  think 
if  you  check  the  record,  there  was  no  debate 
on  that  subject  at  the  time. 

The  American  debate  had  concerned  the 
question  of  whether  enough  Americans  had 
died  there  and  whether  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese should  not  be  able  to  defend  themselves, 
and  I  believe,  in  all  fairness,  we  all  have  to 
admit  to  ourselves,  that  we  all  believed  that 
if  the  South  Vietnamese  would  make  the 
effort  to  defend  themselves,  there  would  be 
great  receptivity  in  this  country  to  help 
them  do  it  as  long  as  our  prisoners  could 
come  back  and  Americans  could  stop 
dying  there.  That  was  the  assumption  with- 
in which  we  were  operating,  and  I  think 
if  you  read  the  back  files  of  newspapers 
and  congressional  debates,  that  was  the 
essence  of  our  debate  at  the  time. 

Therefore  it  was  never  put  in  the  form 
of  a  legal  commitment,  and  it  is  not  that 
we  are  violating  a  legal  commitment.  It  is 
the  President's  perception  of  the  moral  obli- 
gation growing  out  of  the  context  of  events. 

I  just  want  to  say  again,  many  of  you 
have  heard  me  brief  on  this  subject  now  for 
six  years,  and  I  think  none  of  you  have  ever 
heard  me  question  the  travail  and  concern 
of  those  who  have  opposed  the  war,  and  all 
we  can  ask  is  that  those  of  you  who  have 
been  critical  ought  to  keep  in  mind  that 
there  is  a  great  human  tragedy  that  those 
in  the  Administration  are  viewing  and  they 
are  trying  to  deal  with  it  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  in  the  best  interests 
of  world  peace. 

Thank  you. 
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MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Protocol  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the  convention 
on  international  civil  aviation,  as  amended   (TIAS 
1591,   3756,   5170,   7616).   Done   at  Vienna  July   7, 
1971.  Entered  into  force  December  19,  1974. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  April  2,  1975. 

Customs 

Customs  convention  on  containers,  1972,  with  an- 
nexes and  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  December  2, 
1972.1 

Ratification    deposited:    Romania     (with    declara- 
tion), March  6,  1975. 

Energy 

Agreement    on    an    international    energy    program. 
Done  at  Paris  November  18,  1974.1 
Accession    deposited:    New    Zealand,    March    11, 
1975. 

Gas 

Protocol  for  the  prohibition  of  the  use  in  war  of 
asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other  gases  and  of 
bacteriological  methods  of  warfare.  Done  at  Ge- 
neva June  17,  1925.  Entered  into  force  February 
8,  1928. 
Ratification   deposited:    United    States,    April    10, 

1975    (with  reservation). 
Entered  into  force  for  the   United  States:   April 

10,  1975. 

Meteorology 

Convention   of   the   World    Meteorological    Organiza- 
.    tion.   Done   at  Washington   October   11,   1947.   En- 
tered into  force  March  23,  1950.  TIAS  2052. 
Accession  deposited:  Qatar,  April  4,  1975. 

Ocean  Dumping 

Convention  on  the  prevention  of  marine  pollution  by 
dumping  of  wastes  and  other  matter,  with  annexes. 
Done  at  London,  Mexico  City,  Moscow,  and  Wash- 
ington December  29,  1972.1 
Ratification  deposited:   Mexico,  April   7,  1975. 

Oil  Pollution 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for  the 
prevention  of  pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil,  1954,  as 
amended    (TIAS   4900,   6109).   Adopted   at   London 
October  12,  1971.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Greece,  February  28,  1975. 


1  Not  in  force. 
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Amendments  to  the  inteniational  convention  for  the 
prevention  of  pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil,  1954,  as 
amended    (TIAS   4900,  6109).  Adopted   at   London 
October   15,  1971.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Greece,  February  28,  1975. 

Patents 

Strasbourg   agreement   concerning   the   international 
patent    classification.    Done    at    Strasbourg    March 
24,  1971.  Enters  into  force  October  7,  1975. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  April  2,  1975. 

Program-Carrying  Signals — 

Distribution  by  Satellite 

Convention    relating    to     the    distribution     of     pro- 
gramme-carrying signals  transmitted  by  satellite. 
Done  at  Brussels  May  21,  1974.1 
Signature:  Yugoslavia,  March  31,  1975. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Convention  on  the  international  regulations  for  pre- 
venting collisions  at  sea,  1972.  Done  at  London 
October  20,  1972.1 

Accession    deposited:    Canada     (with    a    declara- 
tion), March  7,   1975. 

International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at 
sea,  1974,  with  annex.  Done  at  London  November 
1,  1974.1 

Signature:  Spain   (subject  to  ratification),  March 
4,  1975. 

Sea,  Exploration  of 

Convention  for  the  International  Council  for  the 
Exploration  of  the  Sea.  Done  at  Copenhagen  Sep- 
tember 12,  1964.  Entered  into  force  July  22,  1968; 
for  the  United  States  April  18,  1973.  TIAS  7628. 

Protocol    to    the    convention    for    the    International 
Council    for    the    Exploration    of    the    Sea    (TIAS 
7628).  Done  at  Copenhagen  August  13,  1970.1 
Accession  deposited:   German   Democratic   Repub- 
lic, February  17,  1975. 

Tourism 

Statutes  of  the  World  Tourism  Organization  (WTO). 

Done  at  Mexico  City  September  27,  1970.  Entered 

into  force  November  1,  1974.2 

Declarations  of  approval  deposited:  Bangladesh, 
February  19,  1975;  Cuba,  January  8,  1975; 
Czechoslovakia,  February  10,  1975;  Dahomey, 
December  31,  1974;  Ecuador,  February  11,  1975; 
El  Salvador,  February  11,  1975;  Hungary,  No- 
vember 12,  1974;  Israel,  January  20,  1975; 
Poland,  February  21,  1975;  Uganda,  December 
12,  1974. 


Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the  wheat 
trade  convention   (part  of  the  international  wheat 
agreement)    1971    (TIAS    7144,    7988).    Open    for 
signature  at  Washington  from  March  25  through 
April   14,   1975.   Enters  into  force  June  19,   1975, 
with    respect    to    certain    provisions    and    July    1, 
1975,  with  respect  to  other  provisions. 
Signatures:    Mauritius,    March   25,    1975;    Brazil, 
March  31,  1975;  Korea,  April  3,  1975;  Pakistan, 
April  4,  1975;  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics   (with    statement)    April    8,    1975;    Algeria, 
Austria,  Egypt,  Guatemala,  South  Africa,  United 
States,     April     10,     1975;     Australia,     Finland, 
Morocco,  April  11,  1975. 
Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the  food 
aid    convention    (part    of    the    international    wheat 
agreement)    1971    (TIAS    7144,    7988).    Open    for 
signature  at  Washington  from  March  25  through 
April   14,   1975.   Enters  into  force  June   19,   1975, 
with    respect    to    certain    provisions    and    July    1, 
1975,  with   respect  to  other  provisions. 
Signature:  United  States  (with  statement),  April 
10,  1975. 


BILATERAL 

Brazil 

Agreement  concerning  shrimp,  with  annexes,  agreed 
minutes,  exchanges  of  notes  and  aide  memoire. 
Signed  at  Brasilia  March  14,  1975.  Enters  into 
force  on  the  date  mutually  agreed  by  exchange 
of  notes,  upon  completion  of  the  internal  proce- 
dures of  both  parties. 

Chile 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  October  25,  1974 
(TIAS  7993).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Santiago  April  1,  1975.  Entered  into  force  April 
1,  1975. 

Italy 

Treaty  on  extradition.   Signed  at  Rome  January  18, 
1973.  Entered  into  force  March  11,  1975. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  April  2,  1975. 

Sri  Lanka 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities. 
Signed  at  Colombo  March  25,  1975.  Entered  into 
force  March  25,  1975. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
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Release  issued  prior  to  April  7  which  ap- 
pears in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  No.  183 
of  April  5. 

No.       Date  Subject 

*184  4/7  Easum  sworn  in  as  Ambassador 
to  Nigeria   (biographic  data). 

:'185  4/9  Shipping  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, Subcommittee  on  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea,  May  5. 

*186  4/9  Shipping  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, Subcommittee  on  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea,  May  9. 

*187  4/9  Bowdler  sworn  in  as  Ambassador 
to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
(biographic  data). 

fl88     4/9       U.S.-Colombia  joint  communique. 

•189    4/10    Laise  sworn   in  as  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  Foreign  Service  (bio- 
graphic data). 
"190    4/10     International  Women's  Year  staff 
appointments. 

*191  4/10  Overseas  Schools  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, May  12. 

*192    4/11     Shlaudeman  sworn  in  as  Ambas- 
sador  to   Venezuela    (biographic 
data). 
193    4/11     Diplomatic  note  on  Viet-Nam. 
193A4/11     Diplomatic    note    to    North    Viet- 
Nam. 

*194  4/11  Ruckelshaus  to  chair  Commission 
on  the  Observance  of  Interna- 
tional  Women's   Year. 

;;'194A4/11  Agenda  of  Commission  on  the 
Observance  of  International 
Women's  Year. 

*194B  4/11  Members  of  Commission  on  the 
Observance  of  International 
Women's  Year. 

*195  4/11  U.S.  and  Jamaica  extend  textile 
agreement. 

*196  4/11  Seven  leaders  in  higher  educa- 
tion to  visit  the  Soviet  Union. 


*'  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Media  Services,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  provides  the  public  and 
interested  agencies  of  the  government 
with  information  on  developments  in 
the  field  of  U.S.  foreign  relations  and 
on  the  work  of  the  Department  and 
the  Foreign  Service. 
The  BULLETIN  includes  selected 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy,  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements,  addresses, 
and  news  conferences  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  functions 
of  the  Department.  Information  is 
included  concerning  treaties  and  inter- 
national agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  or  may  become  a 
party  and  on  treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 
Publications  of  the  Department  of 
State,  United  Nations  documents,  and 
legislative  material  in  the  field  of 
international  relations  are  also  listed. 


U.S.   Foreign   Policy:   Finding   Strength   Through  Adversity 


Following  is  an  address  by  Secretary 
Kissinger  made  before  the  American  Society 
of  Neivspaper  Editors  at  Washington  on 
April  17,  together  with  the  transcript  of  a 
question-and-answer  session  after  the  ad- 
dress. 


ADDRESS   BY   SECRETARY   KISSINGER 

Press  release  204  dated  April   17;   as   prepared   for   delivery 

I  am  here  to  sound  a  note  of  hope  about 
the  future  of  our  foreign  policy  despite  the 
fact  that  we  are  now  going  through  a  period 
of  adversity. 

A  nation  facing  setbacks  can  submerge  it- 
self in  acrimony,  looking  for  scapegoats 
rather  than  lessons.  It  can  ignore  or  gloss 
over  its  difficulties  and  fatuously  proceed  as 
if  nothing  serious  had  happened. 

Or  it  can  examine  its  situation  dispassion- 
ately, draw  appropriate  conclusions,  and 
chart  its  future  with  realism  and  hope. 

President  Ford  has  chosen  this  latter 
course.  A  week  ago  he  called  upon  Congress 
and  the  American  people  to  turn  this  time 
of  difficulty  into  a  demonstration  of  spirit — 
to  prove  once  again  our  devotion  and  our 
courage  and  to  put  these  into  the  service  of 
building  a  better  world. 

For  the  entire  postwar  period  our  strength 
and  our  leadership  have  been  essential  in 
preserving  peace  and  promoting  progress.  If 
either  falters,  major  shifts  in  political  align- 
ments will  occur  all  around  the  world.  The 
result  will  be  new  dangers  for  America's 
security  and  economic  well-being.  The  Middle 
East  war  and  oil  embargo  of  1973  demon- 
strated how  distant  events  can  threaten 
world  peace  and  global  prosperity  simul- 
taneously. A  reduction  of  American  influence 


in    key    areas    can    have    disastrous    conse- 
quences. 

How  other  nations  perceive  us  is  thus  a 
matter  of  major  consequence.  Every  day  I 
see  reports  from  our  embassies  relaying 
anguished  questions  raised  by  our  friends. 
What  do  events  in  Indochina,  the  southern 
flank  of  NATO,  and  the  Middle  East  sig- 
nify for  America's  competence — constancy — 
credibilitv — coherence?  How  will  Americans 
react?  What  are  the  implications  for  future 
American  policy?  We  can  be  certain  that 
potential  adversaries  are  asking  themselves 
the  same  questions — not  with  sympathy,  but 
to  estimate  their  opportunities. 

It  is  fashionable  to  maintain  that  pointing 
to  dangers  produces  a  self-fulfilling  proph- 
ecy, that  the  prediction  of  consequences 
brings  them  about.  Unfortunately,  life  is 
not  that  simple.  We  cannot  achieve  credi- 
bility by  rhetoric;  we  cannot  manufacture 
coherence  by  proclamation;  and  we  cannot 
change  facts  by  not  talking  about  them. 

We  can  do  little  about  the  world's  judg- 
ment of  our  past  actions.  But  we  have  it 
within  our  power  to  take  charge  of  our 
future:  if  the  United  States  responds  to 
adversity  with  dignity,  if  we  make  clear  to 
the  world  that  we  continue  to  hold  a  coherent 
perception  of  a  constructive  international 
role  and  mean  to  implement  it,  we  can  usher 
in  a  new  era  of  creativity  and  accomplish- 
ment.   We  intend  to  do  just  that. 

I  know  that  it  is  not  easy  for  a  people  that 
faces  major  domestic  difficulties  to  gear  it- 
self up  for  new  international  efforts.  But 
our  economic  future  is  bound  up  with  the 
rest  of  the  world — and  with  international 
developments  in  energy,  trade,  and  economic 
policy.  Our  economic  health  depends  on  the 
preservation  of  American  leadership  abroad. 

This   country  has   no   choice.    We   must, 
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for  our  own  sake,  play  a  major  role  in  world 
affairs.  We  have  strong  assets:  a  sound 
foreign  policy  design,  major  international 
achievements  in  recent  years,  and  the  enor- 
mous capacities  of  an  industrious  and  gifted 
people.  We  have  the  resources,  and  the  will, 
to  turn  adversity  into  opportunity. 

Indochina 

Let  me  start  with  our  most  tragic  and 
immediate  problem. 

I  can  add  nothing  to  the  President's  re- 
quest for  military  and  humanitarian  assist- 
ance for  the  anguished  people  of  South 
Viet-Nam.  I  support  this  appeal  and  have 
testified  at  length  to  that  effect  before  con- 
gressional committees  over  the  past  several 
days. 

The  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  clear 
that  no  President  could  do  less  than  to  ask 
aid  for  those  whom  we  encouraged  to  de- 
fend their  independence  and  at  whose  side 
we  fought  for  over  a  decade.  Then  Amer- 
icans will  be  glad  that  they  had  a  President 
who  refused  to  abandon  those  who  des- 
perately sought  help  in  an  hour  of  travail. 

In  Indochina  our  nation  undertook  a  major 
enterprise  for  almost  15  years.  We  invested 
enormous  prestige;  tens  of  thousands  died, 
and  many  more  were  wounded,  imprisoned, 
and  lost;  we  spent  over  $150  billion;  and  our 
domestic  fabric  was  severely  strained. 
Whether  or  not  this  enterprise  was  well  con- 
ceived does  not  now  change  the  nature  of  our 
problem.  When  such  an  effort  founders,  it  is 
an  event  of  profound  significance — for  our- 
selves and  for  others. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  it  was  igno- 
ble to  have  sought  to  preserve  the  independ- 
ence of  a  small  and  brave  people.  Only  a 
very  idealistic  nation  could  have  persevered 
in  the  face  of  so  much  discouragement. 

But  where  so  many  think  that  the  war 
was  a  dreadful  mistake,  where  thousands 
grieve  for  those  they  loved  and  others  sor- 
row over  their  country's  setback,  there  has 
been  sufficient  heartache  for  all  to  share. 

The  Viet-Nam  debate  has  now  run  its 
course.  The  time  has  come  for  restraint  and 
compassion.    The  Administration  has  made 


its  case.  Let  all  now  abide  by  the  verdict  of 
the  Congress — without  recrimination  or  vin- 
dictiveness. 

The   Design 

Let  us  therefore  look  to  the  future.  We 
start  with  a  sound  foreign  policy  structure. 

We  are  convinced  that  a  continuing  strong 
American  role  is  indispensable  to  global  sta- 
bility and  progress.  Therefore  the  central 
thrust  of  our  foreign  policy  has  been  to 
adjust  our  role  in  the  world  and  the  con- 
ceptions, methods,  and  commitments  which 
define  it  to  the  conditions  of  a  new  era — 
including  an  America  fatigued  by  Indochina. 

The  postwar  order  of  international  rela- 
tions ended  with  the  last  decade.  No  sudden 
upheaval  marked  the  passage  of  that  era, 
but  the  cumulative  change  by  the  end  of  the 
1960's  was  profound.  Gone  was  the  rigid 
bipolar  confrontation  of  the  cold  war.  In 
its  place  was  a  more  fluid  and  complex  world 
— with  many  centers  of  power,  more  subtle 
dangers,  and  new  hopeful  opportunities. 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  were  stronger 
and  more  self-confident ;  our  alliances  needed 
to  be  adjusted  toward  a  more  equal  partner- 
ship. The  Communist  world  had  fragmented 
over  doctrine  and  national  interests;  there 
were  promising  prospects  for  more  stable 
relations  based  on  restraint  and  negotiation. 
And  many  of  our  friends  in  other  parts  of 
the  globe  were  now  better  prepared  to  shoul- 
der responsibility  for  their  security  and  well- 
being,  but  they  needed  our  assistance  during 
the  period  of  transition. 

At  home,  the  American  people  and  Con- 
gress were  weary  from  two  decades  of  global 
exertion  and  years  of  domestic  turmoil.  They 
were  not  prepared  for  confrontation  unless 
all  avenues  toward  peace  had  been  explored. 

The  challenge  for  our  foreign  policy  has 
been  to  define  an  effective  but  more  balanced 
U.S.  role  in  the  world,  reducing  excessive 
commitments  without  swinging  toward  pre- 
cipitate and  dangerous  withdrawal. 

We  have  come  a  long  way. 

Our  major  allies  in  the  Atlantic  world  and 
Japan  have  grown  in  strength  politically  and 
economically;  our  alliances  are  firm  anchors 
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of  world  security  and  prosperity.  They  are 
the  basis  for  close  cooperation  on  a  range  of 
unprecedented  new  problems,  from  detente 
to  energy. 

We  have  launched  a  hopeful  new  dialogue 
with  Latin  America. 

We  are  looking  to  a  new  era  of  relations 
with  Africa. 

We  have  taken  historic  steps  to  stabilize 
and  improve  our  relations  with  our  major  ad- 
versaries. We  have  reduced  tensions,  deep- 
ened dialogue,  and  reached  a  number  of 
major  agreements. 

We  have  begun  the  process  of  controlling 
the  rival  strategic  arms  programs  which, 
unconstrained,  threaten  global  security. 
When  the  Vladivostok  agreement  is  com- 
pleted, a  ceiling  will  have  been  placed  for 
the  first  time  on  the  level  of  strategic  arse- 
nals of  the  superpowers. 

We  have  helped  to  ease  longstanding  po- 
litical conflicts  in  such  sensitive  areas  as 
Berlin  and  the  Middle  East. 

And  we  have  taken  the  major  initiatives 
to  mobilize  the  international  response  to  new 
global  challenges  such  as  energy,  food,  the 
environment,  and  the  law  of  the  sea. 

In  all  these  areas  the  American  role  has 
frequently  been  decisive.  The  design  still 
stands;  our  responsibilities  remain.  There  is 
every  prospect  for  major  progress.  There  is 
every  reason  for  confidence. 

The   Domestic   Dimension 

If  this  be  true,  what  then  is  the  cause 
of  our  problem?  Why  the  setbacks?  Why 
the  signs  of  impasse  between  the  executive 
and  the  Congress?  What  must  we  do  to  pull 
ourselves  together? 

Setbacks  are  bound  to  occur  in  a  world 
which  no  nation  alone  can  dominate  or  con- 
trol. The  peculiar  aspect  of  many  of  our 
problems  is  that  they  are  of  our  own  making. 
Domestic  division  has  either  compounded  or 
caused  difficulties  from  the  southern  flank 
of  NATO  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  to  relations  between  the  su- 
perpowers. 

Paradoxically,  herein  resides  a  cause  for 


optimism.  For  to  the  extent  that  the  causes 
of  our  difficulties  are  within  ourselves,  so  are 
the  remedies. 

The  American  people  expect  an  effective 
foreign  policy  which  preserves  the  peace  and 
furthers  our  national  interests.  They  want 
their  leaders  to  shape  the  future,  not  just 
manage  the  present.  This  requires  bold- 
ness, direction,  nuance,  and — above  all — con- 
fidence between  the  public  and  the  govern- 
ment and  between  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches  of  the  government.  But 
precisely  this  mutual  confidence  has  been 
eroding  over  the  past  decade. 

There  are  many  causes  for  this  state  of 
affairs.  Some  afflict  democracies  everywhere ; 
some  are  unique  to  America's  tradition  and 
recent  history.  Modern  democracies  are  be- 
sieged by  social,  economic,  and  political 
challenges  that  cut  across  national  bound- 
aries and  lie  at  the  margin  of  governments' 
ability  to  control.  The  energies  of  leaders 
are  too  often  consumed  by  the  management 
of  bureaucracy,  which  turns  questions  of 
public  purpose  into  issues  for  institutional 
bargaining.  Instant  communications  force 
the  pace  of  events  and  of  expectations.  Per- 
suasion, the  essential  method  of  democracy, 
becomes  extraordinarily  difficult  in  an  era 
where  issues  are  complex  and  outcomes  un- 
certain. A  premium  is  placed  on  simplifica- 
tion— an  invitation  to  demagogues.  Too 
often,  the  result  is  a  disaffection  that  simul- 
taneously debunks  government  and  drains  it 
of  the  very  confidence  that  a  democracy 
needs  to  act  with  conviction. 

All  of  this  has  compounded  the  complex 
problem  of  executive-legislative  relations.  In 
every  country,  the  authority  of  the  modern 
state  seems  frustratingly  impersonal  or  re- 
mote from  those  whose  lives  it  increasingly 
affects;  in  nearly  every  democracy,  execu- 
tive authority  is  challenged  by  legislators 
who  themselves  find  it  difficult  to  affect  policy 
except  piecemeal  or  negatively.  Issues  be- 
come so  technical  that  legislative  oversight 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  just  as  the 
issues  become  increasingly  vital.  The  very 
essence  of  problem-solving  on  domestic  is- 
sues— accommodation  of  special  interests — 
robs  foreign  policy  of  consistency  and  focus 
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when  applied  to  our  dealings  with  other 
nations. 

Statesmen  must  act,  even  when  premises 
cannot  be  proved;  they  must  decide,  even 
when  intangibles  will  determine  the  out- 
come. Yet  predictions  are  impossible  to 
prove;  consequences  avoided  are  never  evi- 
dent. Skepticism  and  suspicion  thus  become 
a  way  of  life  and  infect  the  atmosphere  of 
executive-legislative  debate;  reasoned  argu- 
ments are  overwhelmed  by  a  series  of  con- 
frontations on  peripheral  issues. 

America  faces  as  well  the  problem  of  its 
new  generation.  The  gulf  between  their  his- 
torical experience  and  ours  is  enormous. 
They  have  been  traumatized  by  Viet-Nam  as 
we  were  by  Munich.  Their  nightmare  is 
foreign  commitment  as  ours  was  abdication 
from  international  responsibility.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  both  generations  learned  their 
lessons  too  well.  The  young  take  for  granted 
the  great  postwar  achievements  in  restoring 
Europe,  building  peacetime  alliances,  and 
maintaining  global  prosperity.  An  imper- 
sonal, technological,  bureaucratized  world 
provides  them  too  few  incentives  for  dedica- 
tion and  idealism. 

Let  us  remember  that  America's  commit- 
ment to  international  involvement  has  always 
been  ambivalent — even  while  our  doubts 
were  being  temporarily  submerged  by  the 
exertions  of  World  War  II  and  the  postwar 
era.  The  roots  of  isolationism,  nourished  by 
geography  and  history,  go  deep  in  the  Amer- 
ican tradition.  The  reluctance  to  be  involved 
in  foreign  conflicts,  the  belief  that  we  some- 
how defile  ourselves  if  we  engage  in  "power 
politics"  and  balances  of  power,  the  sense 
that  foreign  policy  is  a  form  of  Old  World 
imperialism,  the  notion  that  weapons  are  the 
causes  of  conflict,  the  belief  that  humani- 
tarian assistance  and  participation  in  the 
economic  order  are  an  adequate  substitute 
for  political  engagement — all  these  were 
familiar  characteristics  of  the  American  iso- 
lationism of  the  twenties  and  thirties.  We 
took  our  power  for  granted,  attributed  our 
successes  to  virtue,  and  blamed  our  failures 
on  the  evil  of  others.  We  disparaged  means. 
In  our  foreign  involvement  we  have  oscil- 
lated between  exuberance  and  exhaustion,  be- 


tween crusading  and  retreats  into  self-doubt. 

Following  the  Second  World  War  a 
broad  spectrum  of  civic  leaders,  professional 
groups,  educators,  businessmen,  clergy,  the 
media,  congressional  and  national  leaders  of 
both  parties  led  American  public  opinion  to 
a  new  internationalist  consensus.  Taught  by 
them  and  experience  of  the  war,  the  nation 
understood  that  we  best  secured  our  domestic 
tranquillity  and  prosperity  by  enlightened 
participation  and  leadership  in  world  affairs. 
Assistance  to  friends  and  allies  was  not  a 
price  to  be  paid,  but  a  service  to  be  rendered 
to  international  stability  and  therefore  to 
our  self-interest. 

But  in  the  last  decade,  as  a  consequence 
of  Indochina  and  other  frustrations  of  global 
engagement,  some  of  our  earlier  impulses 
have  reasserted  themselves.  Leadership  opin- 
ion has,  to  an  alarming  degree,  turned  sharp- 
ly against  many  of  the  internationalist 
premises  of  the  postwar  period.  We  now 
hear,  and  have  for  several  years,  that  suffer- 
ing is  prolonged  by  American  involvement, 
that  injustice  is  perpetuated  by  American 
inaction,  that  defense  spending  is  wasteful 
at  best  and  produces  conflict  at  worse,  that 
American  intelligence  activities  are  immoral, 
that  the  necessary  confidentiality  of  diplo- 
macy is  a  plot  to  deceive  the  public,  that 
flexibility  is  cynical  and  amoral — and  that 
tranquillity  is  somehow  to  be  brought  about 
by  an  abstract  purity  of  motive  for  which 
history  offers  no  example. 

This  has  a  profound — and  inevitable — im- 
pact on  the  national  mood  and  on  the  na- 
tional consensus  regarding  foreign  policy.  In 
the  nation  with  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  one  of  the  richest  cultures  in  the 
world,  in  the  nation  that  is  certainly  the  most 
secure  in  the  world,  in  the  nation  which  has 
come  closest  of  all  to  the  ideals  of  civil 
liberty  and  pluralist  democracy,  we  find 
a  deep  and  chronic  self-doubt,  especially  in 
the  large  urban  centers  and  among  presump- 
tive leaders. 

Will  the  American  people  support  a  re- 
sponsible and  active  American  foreign  policy 
in  these  conditions?  I  deeply  believe  that 
they  will — if  their  leaders,  in  and  out  of 
government,  give  them  a  sense  that  they  have 
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something  to  be  proud  of  and  something 
important  to  accomplish. 

When  one  ventures  away  from  Washing- 
ton into  the  heart  of  America,  one  is  struck 
by  the  confidence,  the  buoyancy,  and  the  lack 
of  any  corrosive  cynicism.  We  who  sit  at 
what  my  friend  Stewart  Alsop,  a  great  jour- 
nalist, once  called  "the  center"  tend  to  dwell 
too  much  on  our  problems;  we  dissect  in 
overly  exquisite  detail  our  difficulties  and  our 
disputes. 

I  find  it  remarkable  that  two-thirds  of  the 
Americans  interviewed  in  a  nationwide  poll 
in  December,  at  a  time  of  severe  recession, 
still  thought  an  active  role  in  the  world 
served  their  country's  interests  better  than 
withdrawal.  Even  as  other  nations  are  close- 
ly watching  the  way  we  act  in  Washington, 
I  suspect  they  marvel  at  the  resiliency  of 
our  people  and  our  institutions. 

There  is  a  great  reservoir  of  confidence 
within  America.  We  have  the  values,  the 
means,  and  we  bear  the  responsibility  to 
strive  for  a  safer  and  better  world.  And 
there  is  a  great  reservoir  of  confidence 
around  the  globe  in  this  country's  values  and 
strength. 


Where   Do   We   Go   From   Here? 

So,  let  us  learn  the  right  lessons  from  to- 
day's trials. 

We  shall  have  to  pay  the  price  for  our  set- 
backs in  Indochina  by  increasing  our  exer- 
tions. We  no  longer  have  the  margin  of 
safety.  In  the  era  of  American  predom- 
inance, America's  preferences  held  great 
sway.  We  could  overwhelm  our  problems 
with  our  resources.  We  had  little  need  to  re- 
sort to  the  style  of  nations  conducting  for- 
eign policy  with  limited  means:  patience, 
subtlety,  flexibility.  Today,  disarray,  abdica- 
tion of  responsibility,  or  shortsightedness 
exact  a  price  that  may  prove  beyond  our 
means. 

We  are  still  the  largest  single  factor  in 
international  affairs,  but  we  are  one  nation 
among  many.  The  weight  of  our  influence 
now  depends  crucially  on  our  purposeful- 
ness,  our  perseverance,  our  creativity,  our 


power,  and  our  perceived  reliability.  We  shall 
have  to  work  harder  to  establish  the  co- 
herence and  constancy  of  our  policy — and  we 
shall. 

We  must  give  up  the  illusion  that  foreign 
policy  can  choose  between  morality  and  prag- 
matism. America  cannot  be  true  to  itself 
unless  it  upholds  humane  values  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual.  But  equally  it  cannot 
realize  its  values  unless  it  is  secure.  No 
nation  has  a  monopoly  of  justice  or  virtue, 
and  none  has  the  capacity  to  enforce  its  own 
conceptions  globally.  In  the  nuclear  age  espe- 
cially, diplomacy — like  democracy — often  in- 
volves the  compromise  of  clashing  principles. 
I  need  not  remind  you  that  there  are  some 
140  nations  in  the  world,  of  which  only  a 
bare  handful  subscribe  to  our  values. 

Abstract  moralism  can  easily  turn  into 
retreat  from  painful  choices  or  endless  inter- 
ference in  the  domestic  affairs  of  others; 
strict  pragmatism,  on  the  other  hand,  robs 
policy  of  vision  and  heart.  Principles  with- 
out security  spell  impotence;  security  with- 
out principles  means  irrelevance.  The  Amer- 
ican people  must  never  forget  that  our 
strength  gives  force  to  our  principles  and 
our  principles  give  purpose  to  our  strength. 

Let  us  understand,  too,  the  nature  of  our 
commitments.  We  have  an  obligation  of 
steadfastness  simply  by  virtue  of  our  posi- 
tion as  a  great  power  upon  which  many 
others  depend.  Thus  our  actions  and  policies 
over  time  embody  their  own  commitment 
whether  or  not  they  are  enshrined  in  legal 
documents.  Indeed,  our  actions  and  the  per- 
ception of  them  by  other  countries  may  rep- 
resent our  most  important  commitments. 

At  the  same  time,  diplomacy  must  be  per- 
mitted a  degree  of  confidentiality,  or  most 
serious  exchange  with  other  governments  is 
destroyed.  To  focus  the  national  debate  on 
so-called  secret  agreements  which  no  party 
has  ever  sought  to  implement  and  whose 
alleged  subject  matter  has  been  prohibited 
by  law  for  two  years  is  to  indulge  what 
Mencken  called  the  "national  appetite  for 
bogus  revelation."  It  goes  without  saying 
that  a  commitment  involving  national  action 
must  be  known  to  the  Congress  or  it  is  mean- 
ingless. 
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One  lesson  we  must  surely  learn  from 
Viet-Nam  is  that  new  commitments  of  our 
nation's  honor  and  prestige  must  be  care- 
fully weighed.  As  Walter  Lippmann  observed, 
"In  foreign  relations,  as  in  all  other  rela- 
tions, a  policy  has  been  formed  only  when 
commitments  and  power  have  been  brought 
into  balance."  But  after  our  recent  experi- 
ences we  have  a  special  obligation  to  make 
certain  that  commitments  we  have  made  will 
be  rigorously  kept  and  that  this  is  under- 
stood by  all  concerned.  Let  no  ally  doubt  our 
steadfastness.  Let  no  nation  ever  believe 
again  that  it  can  tear  up  with  impunity  a 
solemn  agreement  signed  with  the  United 
States. 

We  must  continue  our  policy  of  seeking 
to  ease  tensions.  But  we  shall  insist  that  the 
easing  of  tensions  cannot  occur  selectively. 
We  shall  not  forget  who  supplied  the  arms 
which  North  Viet-Nam  used  to  make  a  mock- 
ery of  its  signature  on  the  Paris  accords. 

Nor  can  we  overlook  the  melancholy  fact 
that  not  one  of  the  other  signatories  of  the 
Paris  accords  has  responded  to  our  repeated 
requests  that  they  at  least  point  out  North 
Viet-Nam's  flagrant  violations  of  these 
agreements.  Such  silence  can  only  under- 
mine any  meaningful  standards  of  interna- 
tional responsibility. 

At  home,  a  great  responsibility  rests  upon 
all  of  us  in  Washington. 

Comity  between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  is  the  only  possible  basis  for 
national  action.  The  decade-long  struggle 
in  this  country  over  executive  dominance  in 
foreign  affairs  is  over.  The  recognition  that 
the  Congress  is  a  coequal  branch  of  govern- 
ment is  the  dominant  fact  of  national  poli- 
tics today. 

The  executive  accepts  that  the  Congress 
must  have  both  the  sense  and  the  reality  of 
participation;  foreign  policy  must  be  a 
shared  enterprise.  The  question  is  whether 
the  Congress  will  go  beyond  the  setting  of 
guidelines  to  the  conduct  of  tactics ;  whether 
it  will  deprive  the  executive  of  discretion  and 
authority  in  the  conduct  of  diplomacy  while 
at  the  same  time  remaining  institutionally 
incapable  of  formulating  or  carrying  out  a 
clear  national  policy  of  its  own. 


The  effective  performance  of  our  constitu- 
tional system  has  always  rested  on  the 
restrained  exercise  of  the  powers  and  rights 
conferred  by  it.  At  this  moment  in  our 
history  there  is  a  grave  national  imperative 
for  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  humility  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  our  government. 

Cooperation  must  be  a  two-way  street.  Just 
as  the  executive  has  an  obligation  to  re- 
examine and  then  to  explain  its  policies,  so 
the  Congress  should  reconsider  the  actions 
which  have  paralyzed  our  policies  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  weakened  our  hand 
in  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  inhibited 
our  dialogue  in  this  hemisphere.  Foreign 
policy  must  have  continuity.  If  it  becomes 
partisan,  paralysis  results.  Problems  are 
passed  on  to  the  future  under  progressively 
worse  conditions. 

When  other  countries  look  to  the  United 
States,  they  see  one  nation.  When  they  look 
to  Washington,  they  see  one  government. 
They  judge  us  as  a  unit — not  as  a  series  of 
unrelated  or  uncoordinated  institutions.  If 
we  cannot  agree  among  ourselves,  there  is 
little  hope  that  we  can  negotiate  effectively 
with  those  abroad. 

So  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  to 
be  drawn  from  recent  events  is  the  need  to 
restore  the  civility  of  our  domestic  discourse. 
Over  the  years  of  the  Viet-Nam  debate  ra- 
tional dialogue  has  yielded  to  emotion,  sweep- 
ing far  beyond  the  issues  involved.  Not  only 
judgments  but  motives  have  been  called  into 
question.  Not  only  policy  but  character  has 
been  attacked.  What  began  as  consensus 
progressively  deteriorated  into  poisonous 
contention. 

Leaders  in  government  must  do  their 
share.  The  Administration,  following  the 
President's  example,  will  strive  for  modera- 
tion and  mutual  respect  in  the  national  dia- 
logue. We  know  that  if  we  ask  for  public 
confidence  we  must  keep  faith  with  the 
people. 

Debate  is  the  essence  of  democracy.  But 
it  can  elevate  the  nation  only  if  conducted 
with  restraint. 

The  American  people  yearn  for  an  end  to 
the  bitterness  and  divisiveness  of  the  past 
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decade.  Our  domestic  stability  requires  it. 
Our  international  responsibilities  impose  it. 
You,  in  this  audience,  are  today  in  a  unique 
position  to  contribute  to  the  healing  of  the 
nation. 

The   Coming   Agenda 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once  said  "No  great 
man  ever  complains  a  want  of  opportunity." 
Neither  does  a  great  nation. 

Our  resources  are  vast;  our  leadership  is 
essential;  our  opportunities  are  unprece- 
dented and  insistent. 

The  challenges  of  the  coming  decades  will 
dwarf  today's  disputes.  A  new  world  order 
is  taking  shape  around  us.  It  will  engulf  us 
or  isolate  us  if  we  do  not  act  boldly.  We 
cannot  consume  ourselves  in  self-destruction. 
We  have  great  responsibilities: 

— We  must  maintain  the  vigor  of  the  great 
democratic  alliances.  They  can  provide  the 
anchor  of  shared  values  and  purposes  as  we 
grapple  with  a  radically  new  agenda. 

— We  must  overcome  the  current  economic 
and  energy  crisis.  A  domestic  energy  pro- 
gram is  thus  an  urgent  national  priority. 
Looking  ahead,  we  envisage  a  fundamental- 
ly reformed  international  economic  system,  a 
Bretton  Woods  for  the  1980's  and  beyond. 

— We  must  stand  up  for  what  we  believe 
in  international  forums,  including  the  United 
Nations,  and  resist  the  politics  of  resent- 
ment, of  confrontation,  and  stale  ideology. 
International  collaboration  has  a  more  vital 
role  now  than  ever,  but  so  has  mutual  respect 
among  nations. 

— We  must  meet  our  continuing  responsi- 
bility for  peace  in  many  regions  of  the 
world,  especially  where  we  uniquely  have  the 
confidence  of  both  sides  and  where  failure 
could  spell  disaster  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  region,  as  in  the  Middle  East.  We  will 
not  be  pushed  by  threats  of  war  or  economic 
pressure  into  giving  up  vital  interests.  But 
equally,  we  will  not,  in  the  President's  words, 
"accept  stagnation  or  stalemate  with  all  its 
attendant  risks  to  peace  and  prosperity."  1 

— We  must  stop  the  spiral,  and  the  spread, 
of  nuclear  weapons.    We  can  then  move  on 


to  a  more  ambitious  agenda:  mutual  reduc- 
tions in  strategic  arms,  control  of  other 
weaponry,  military  restraint  in  other  en- 
vironments. 

— We  must  overcome  two  scourges  of  man- 
kind: famine  and  the  vagaries  of  nature. 
We  reaffirm  the  food  program  announced  at 
the  World  Food  Conference  last  November. 
Our  fundamental  challenge  is  to  help  others 
feed  themselves  so  that  no  child  goes  to  bed 
hungry  in  the  year  2000. 

— We  must  continue  to  reduce  conflict  and 
tensions  with  our  adversaries.  Over  time, 
we  hope  that  vigilance  and  conciliation  will 
lead  to  more  positive  relationships  and  ulti- 
mately a  true  global  community. 

— We  must  insure  that  the  oceans  and 
space  become  areas  of  cooperation  rather 
than  conflict.  We  can  then  leave  to  future 
generations  vast  economic  and  technological 
resources  to  enrich  life  on  this  earth. 

Our  nation  is  uniquely  endowed  to  play  a 
creative  and  decisive  role  in  the  new  order 
which  is  taking  form  around  us.  In  an  era 
of  turbulence,  uncertainty,  and  conflict,  the 
world  still  looks  to  us  for  a  protecting  hand, 
a  mediating  influence,  a  path  to  follow.  It 
sees  in  us,  most  of  all,  a  tradition  and  vision 
of  hope.  Just  as  America  has  symbolized  for 
generations  man's  conquest  of  nature,  so  too 
has  America — with  its  banner  of  progress 
and  freedom — symbolized  man's  mastery 
over  his  own  future. 

For  the  better  part  of  two  centuries  our 
forefathers,  citizens  of  a  small  and  relatively 
weak  country,  met  adversity  with  courage 
and  imagination.  In  the  course  of  their 
struggle  they  built  the  freest,  richest,  and 
most  powerful  nation  the  world  has  ever 
known.  As  we,  their  heirs,  take  America 
into  its  third  century,  as  we  take  up  the 
unprecedented  agenda  of  the  modern  world, 
we  are  determined  to  rediscover  the  belief 
in  ourselves  that  characterized  the  most  cre- 
ative periods  in  our  country. 

We  have  come  of  age,  and  we  shall  do  our 
duty. 


1  For  President  Ford's  address  before  a  joint 
session  of  the  Congress  on  Apr.  10,  see  Bulletin 
of  Apr.  28,  1975,  p.  529. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Q.  Ar7iold  Rosenfeld,  the  Dayton  Daily 
News.  After  the  last  round  of  Middle  East 
talks,  the  Administration  gave  the  impres- 
sion that  the  burden  of  the  failure  of  the 
talks  rested  mostly  with  Israel.  If  that  im- 
plication was  deliberate,  on  what  specific 
points  ivas  Israel  less  forthcoming  than 
Egypt;  and  what  has  been  your  personal 
recommendation  to  the  Administration  con- 
cerning the  large  grant  of  military  aid  sub- 
sequently asked  by  Israel? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  Administration 
statement  had  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
responsibility  for  negotiations  that  are  com- 
pleted is  rather  difficult  to  apportion  because 
it  leads  to  very  complicated  assessments.  And 
I  don't  think  any  useful  purpose  is  served 
now  by  rehearsing  all  the  complicated  ele- 
ments that  went  into  this  negotiation. 

The  major  thrust  of  the  assessment  that  is 
now  going  on  concerns  the  direction  of  our 
diplomacy  in  the  Middle  East  as  we  have  to 
prepare,  as  a  result  of  the  suspension  of 
these  talks,  for  a  more  multilateral  diplo- 
macy. We  have  to  develop  a  position  for  the 
Geneva  Conference,  when  it  takes  place,  and 
we  have  to  approach  the  problem  of  rela- 
tionships with  many  of  the  participants  in 
the  Middle  East  crisis. 

The  problem  of  assistance  to  Israel  will 
be  seen  in  that  context.  But  as  I  have  pointed 
out  in  my  first  press  conference  after  I  re- 
turned from  the  Middle  East,  the  American 
commitment  to  the  survival  of  Israel  will 
not  be  affected  and  cannot  be  affected  by  this 
reassessment. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Charles  Withers,  Ro- 
chester, Minnesota,  Post  Bulletin.  We  had 
two  prominent  Democratic  Senators  who 
spoke  to  us  this  morning.  One  of  them, 
Senator  [Lloyd  M.]  Bentsen,  was  asked  in  a 
question  how  ivotdd  he  conduct  foreign  policy 
if  he  were  elected  President.  He  said  the 
first  thing  he  woidd  do  would  be  to  put  an 
end  to  one-man,  personalized  foreign  policy. 
A  bit  earlier  than  that,  Senator  [Henry  M.] 
Jackson  ivas  asked  how  he  thinks  the  Mid- 


dle East  crisis  should  be  settled  or  what 
should  be  done  about  it,  and  he  said  we 
should  end  this  "Mickey  Mouse"  shuttle  di- 
plomacy and  get  the  parties  to  the  conference 
table.  I  wonder  if  you  might  have  any  com- 
ment on  these  observations  by  the  Senators? 
[Laughter.] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  understand 
the  problem  of  the  two  gentlemen  having 
to  campaign  for  18  months.  [Laughter  and 
applause.] 

With  respect  to  the  last  point,  of  getting 
the  parties  around  the  conference  table — 
during  World  War  II  somebody  suggested 
that  the  way  to  deal  with  the  submarine 
problem  was  to  heat  the  ocean  and  to  boil 
them  to  the  surface.  [Laughter.]  So  he  was 
asked  how  to  do  this.  He  said,  "I  have  given 
you  the  idea.  The  technical  implementation 
is  up  to  you."   [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I'm  Bill  Midlen,  Pom- 
pano  Beach,  Florida,  Sun  Sentinel.  Do  not 
the  events  in  Southeast  Asia  attest  to  the 
tightening  of  Communist  encirclement  of  the 
free  world  and  the  shrinking  of  our  in- 
fluence ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Events  in  Southeast 
Asia  indicate  many  things.  But  they  include 
the  fact  that  the  question  of  whether  a  ter- 
minal date  should  be  put  to  assistance  was 
obviously  not  asked  by  the  Communist  allies 
of  Hanoi  as  insistently  as  it  was  asked  in 
the  United  States.  And  this  was  certainly  a 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  situation. 

Now,  we  can  ask  a  measure  of  restraint 
from  the  Communist  countries.  But  I  don't 
think  detente  has  yet  reached  the  point 
where  we  can  ask  them  to  reduce  their  aid 
to  their  allies  when  we  reduce  our  aid  to 
our  allies. 

But  the  impact  of  events  is  as  I  tried  to 
describe  it  in  my  speech.  It  will  require 
greater  efforts  from  us  and  a  greater  de- 
termination to  achieve  a  coherent  foreign 
policy. 

Q.  Secretary  Kissinger,  my  name  is  Dick 
Smyser,  from  the  Oak  Ridger,  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee.   Senator  Jackson,  in  his  remarks 
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this  morning,  referred  to  the  high  Adminis- 
tration official  who  always  seems  to  be  on  the 
Secretary  of  State's  plane.  In  all  seriousness, 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  how  you  think  the 
comments  that  come  from  this  high  Admin- 
istration official  serve  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  press,  and  most  of  all,  the  public. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  my  experience 
is  that  that  high  official  almost  always  agrees 
with  the  Secretary  of  State.  [Laughter.] 
And  therefore  it  serves  the  coherence  of  the 
public  presentation  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

The  problem  that  exists  when  14  or  15 
members  of  the  press  travel  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  quite  different  from  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Secretary  with  the  press  here 
in  Washington.  When  there  has  to  be  a 
daily  briefing,  it  can  be  done  in  two  ways — 
either  by  a  spokesman  on  the  record  or  by 
some  of  the  chief  actors  on  background.  And 
in  the  particular  circumstances  of  a  delicate 
negotiation,  I  think  that  this  arrangement 
has  worked  reasonably  well,  as  long  as  the 
senior  spokesman  and  the  Secretary  agree 
with  each  other.   [Laughter.] 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  John  McCormally, 
of  the  Burlington,  Iowa,  Hawkeye.  The 
PRG  [Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment] has  charged  there  are  as  many  as 
25,000  Americans  in  South  Viet-Nam.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  put  the  figure  at 
about  3,800.  How  many  are  there,  and  are 
you  satisfied  with  Ambassador  [Graham] 
Martin's  handling  of  the  situation? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First,  the  number 
that  was  there  before  we  started  reductions 
did  not  exceed  6,000.  The  number  is  now 
somewhat  below  4,000.  We  are,  as  the  Presi- 
dent pointed  out  yesterday,  attempting  to 
reduce  nonessential  personnel.  Ambassador 
Martin  has  an  extraordinarily  difficult  job — 
to  maintain  the  morale  and  the  confidence 
of  the  government  to  which  he  is  accredited 
and  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  the  risks  to  the  Americans  in 
South  Viet-Nam.  He  is  discharging  this  re- 
sponsibility with  great  skill  and  with  great 
dignity  in  an  extraordinarily  difficult  situa- 


tion.  And  he  has  my  full  support. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  have  been  rumors 
of  late  pertaining  to  your  possible  resigna- 
tion. There  indeed  has  been  some  sugges- 
tion from  editorial  writers  that  you  do  that. 
My  question  is,  today  is  it  your  intention  to 
serve  at  least  until  after  the  1976  Presiden- 
tial election? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  as  far  as  edi- 
torial writers  are  concerned,  I  can  under- 
stand that  even  editorial  writers  cannot  be 
right  a  hundred  percent  of  the  time.  These 
stories  of  my  resignation  arise  from  time  to 
time  to  sustain  the  morale  of  some  of  my 
closer  associates  [laughter]  and  even  of 
some  of  our  Ambassadors.  But  I  have  no 
intention  of  resigning.  And  I  will  serve  as 
long  as  this  is  considered  useful  by  the 
President. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Hodding  Carter  of  Delta 
Democrat-Times  of  Greenville,  Mississippi. 
You  said  very  eloquently  that  the  Viet-Nam 
debate  has  now  run  its  course — we  must 
look  to  the  future  without  recrimination  and 
vindictiveness.  Do  you  agree  that  anyone 
who  attempt^  to  make  it  a  good  campaign 
issue  in  1976  woidd  be  doing  a  disservice  to 
the  United  States? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  Vice  President 
Rockefeller,  whom  you  are  referring  to,  is 
a  close  friend  of  mine  whom  I  admire  enor- 
mously. I  do  not  believe  that  he  intends  to 
make  it  an  issue  in  the  1976  campaign.  I 
have  only  seen  fragmentary  reports  of  com- 
ments. I  think  he  was  stating  a  general  view 
of  what  might  happen.  I  have  stated  the 
view  of  the  Administration,  which  is  shared 
by  all  high  officials. 

We  must  now,  while  this  debate  is  going 
on,  defend  our  view  with  respect  to  military 
and  humanitarian  assistance.  We  will  accept 
the  verdict  of  the  Congress  without  recrimi- 
nation and  without  scapegoating.  And  this 
will  be  our  attitude. 

Howard  H.  Hays,  President,  ASNE:  We 
have  time  for  one  more  question. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That's  usually  the 
one  that  destroys  me.   [Laughter.] 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Robert  Phelps  of  the 
Boston  Globe. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  knew  it.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Q.  I  have  what  we  like  to  call  a  two-pronged 
question.  The  first  prong  is  this:  Have  you 
or  has  the  U.S.  Government  directly  or  in- 
directly been  in  touch  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese regarding  the  possibility  of  evacuat- 
ing South  Vietnamese  who  have  aided  the 
United  States  and  who  woxdd  be  endangered 
in  case  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  takeover?  And  the  second  prong  is 
this:  If  you  have,  or  if  you  haven't,  would 
be  willing  to — would  you  favor  a  termina- 
tion of — woidd  you  be  willing  to  offer  this: 
a  termination  of  U.S.  aid,  economic  and 
military,  to  South  Viet-Nam  in  exchange  for 
a  free  evacuation  of  those  who  would  be  in 
danger — South  Vietnamese  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  With  respect  to  the 
second  part  of  your  question,  it  is  the  Admin- 
istration's view  that  we  will  not  make  the 
decision  for  the  South  Vietnamese  as  to  how 
long  and  under  what  circumstances  they 
should  resist.  And  we  believe  strongly  that 
it  will  be  seen  to  have  been  the  right  and 
honorable  thing  to  do  to  ask  for  continued 
assistance  to  a  people  whom  we  encouraged 
and  at  whose  side  we  fought,  knowing  all 
the  passions  and  all  the  difficulties  involved. 


And  we  have  therefore  opposed  a  terminal 
date. 

With  respect  to  the  first  question,  if  the 
worst  should  come  to  pass  and  if  it  were 
not  possible  to  stabilize  the  situation,  we  feel 
we  have  a  moral  obligation  to  help  in  the 
evacuation  of  many  of  those  whose  associa- 
tion with  us  now  endangers  their  lives.  How 
to  bring  this  about  and  by  what  steps  and 
at  what  period  is  an  extraordinarily  delicate 
question.  And  it  is  one  that  I  really  cannot 
answer  in  an  open  press  conference. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


U.S.   Expresses  Sadness  at  Fall 

of  Government  of  Khmer  Republic 

Statement  by  President  Ford  1 

The  United  States  views  the  fall  of  the 
Government  of  the  Khmer  Republic  with 
sadness  and  compassion. 

I  wish  to  express  my  admiration  for  the 
Cambodian  Government  leaders  and  people, 
who  showed  great  courage  until  the  end,  and 
to  their  armed  forces,  who  fought  valiantly 
with  their  remaining  supplies. 


1  Issued   Apr.   17    (text  from   White   House   press 
release). 
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President  Ford   Interviewed  at  Convention 
of  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 


Following  are  excerpts  from  the  transcript 
of  an  interview  with  President  Ford  by  a 
panel  of  editors  and  publishers  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  at  Washington  on  April  16. x 

President  Ford:  I  am  very,  very  pleased  to 
be  with  you  today  and  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  continue  a  dialogue  which  has  been 
my  pleasure  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
with  many  of  you  in  various  regional  meet- 
ings during  the  past  few  months. 

Those  exchanges  and  the  one  which  will 
begin  shortly  are  exceedingly  valuable  to  me 
in  providing  an  insight  into  the  attitudes  and 
the  concerns  of  the  people  who  are  your 
readers  and  my  constituents. 

Before  answering  the  questions  put  to  me 
by  the  distinguished  panel,  let  me  add,  if  I 
might,  a  few  comments  to  the  speech  that  I 
made  to  the  Congress  last  Thursday  night, 
and  to  the  American  people. 

Let  me,  if  I  might,  express  in  broad  terms 
some  deep  beliefs  that  I  have. 

First,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  United 
States  must  play  a  very  major  role  in  world 
affairs  in  the  years  ahead.  It  is  a  great  and 
difficult  responsibility,  but  it  is  one,  in  my 
judgment,  that  our  nation  must  continue  to 
have. 

This  has  been  my  conviction,  going  back  to 
my  first  political  campaign  in  the  fall  of  1948. 
It  was  my  conviction  when  I  took  my  first 
oath  of  office  on  January  3, 1949.  For  a  period 
of  better  than  25  years  in  the  Congress — as  a 
Member  of  the  House  and  part  of  that  time 
as  a  leadership  role  in  the  minority  party — 
it  has  been  my  conviction. 


1  For   the    complete    transcript,   see    White    House 
press  release  dated  Apr.  16. 


As  long  as  I  am  President  of  the  United 
States  I  will  seek  to  carry  on  that  very  im- 
portant responsibility  of  our  country.  I  be- 
lieve to  be  successful  in  this  effort,  this  en- 
deavor, the  Congress  and  the  President  must 
work  together. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  we  are  to  be  success- 
ful in  the  achievement  of  success  in  the  area 
of  foreign  policy,  the  American  people,  to  the 
degree  that  they  can,  must  be  united. 

I  also  believe  that  our  foreign  policy,  if 
you  look  at  the  record — at  least  during  the 
period  that  I  was  honored  to  be  a  part  of 
our  government  in  the  Congress  or  in  the 
executive  branch — that  our  foreign  policy 
has  been  a  successful  one. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  some  instances 
where  we  did  not  achieve  all  that  we  sought, 
in  some  cases  because  the  circumstances 
were  well  beyond  our  control.  In  a  few 
instances  where  we  have  not  been  as  success- 
ful as  we  would  have  liked,  I  think  we  self- 
inflicted  some  problems  that  helped  to  bring 
that  unfortunate  result. 

I  also  believe  to  maintain  peace  and  to 
insure  it,  certainly  in  the  future,  the  United 
States  must  remain  strong  militarily.  We 
must  have  a  broad,  strong,  well-led  military 
establishment — and  I  include  in  that  an  in- 
telligence system  that  can  be  extremely  help- 
ful to  me  and  to  Presidents  in  the  future. 

I  believe  also  that  we  must  work  with 
friend  and  foe  alike.  We  have  many,  many 
friends  throughout  the  world.  We  have  some 
potential  adversaries,  and  we  have  some  that 
are  true  adversaries.  But  if  we  are  to  achieve 
what  we  all  want,  we  have  to  work  with  all. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  we  can  achieve 
unity  at  home.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
Congress  and  the  President  cannot  work  to- 
gether.    That    doesn't    mean    that    all    535 
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Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  will  agree 
with  me,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  what  I 
have  said  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  be- 
lieve and  I  will  try  to  implement,  that  I  will 
work  with  the  Congress  and  I  know  many,  if 
not  all,  in  the  Congress  will  try  to  work 
with  me. 

If  we  do  get  this  unity  at  home  and  if  we 
do  develop  a  closer  relationship  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  I  think  we  can 
continue  a  successful  foreign  policy  in  build- 
ing a  better  world  and  achieving,  on  a  more 
permanent  basis,  peace  for  all. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Reston  [James  B.  Reston,  member  of 
the  board  and  columnist,  New  York  Times] . 

Q.  Mr.  President,  two  points.  There  is  a 
story  on  the  ticker  this  morning  out  of 
Geneva  that  the  Cambodian  Government  has 
asked  for  a  cease-fire  and  that  this  informa- 
tion has  been  passed  to  Prince  Sihanouk  in 
Peking.  Could  you  tell  vs  anything  about 
that,  sir? 

President  Ford:  Mr.  Reston,  I  just  re- 
ceived a  note  from  one  of  my  staff  members, 
Ron  Nessen,  indicating  that  we  had  gotten 
the  information  after  I  had  left  the  White 
House  to  the  effect  that  the  Cambodian 
Government  has  communicated  with  Siha- 
nouk indicating  that  the  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment will  work  with  the  Khmer  Rouge  to 
try  and  negotiate  a  settlement. 

It  is  my  recollection,  from  a  quick  look 
at  that  information  that  was  given  to  me 
at  the  luncheon  table,  that  Prince  Sihanouk 
is  in  no  position  to  really  achieve  or  accom- 
plish the  results  that  we  all  want;  namely, 
a  negotiated  settlement  in  that  unfortunate 
situation. 

I  can  only  say  from  our  point  of  view  we 
will  help  in  any  way  we  can  to  further 
negotiations  to  end  that  conflict. 

Q.  On  that  same  point,  could  I  ask  you 
whether  you  have  been  in  touch  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  about  a  cease-fire  in  South 
Viet-Nam  or  with  any  other  governments  to 
try  to  bring  that  about? 

President  Ford:  Over  a  period  of  time  we 
have  communicated  with  all   of  the  signa- 


tories of  the  Paris  accords,  which  were 
signed  in  January  of  1973.  The  efforts  that 
we  have  made  are  broad  and  comprehensive, 
and  when  I  say  we  have  indicated  our  feel- 
ings to  all  signatories,  of  course  that  includes 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  Funk  [R.  D.  Funk,  editor,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.,  Outlook]. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  the  United  States  in 
direct  contact  now,  in  a  situation  of  negotia- 
tion, with  the  North  Vietnamese  for  a  cease- 
fire around  Saigon? 

President  Ford:  We  are  not  in  direct  ne- 
gotiations in  that  regard. 

Q.  Thank  you. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  when  a  delegation  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
was  in  China  the  last  time  around,  there  was 
considerable  emphasis  placed  by  the  Chinese 
leaders,  leading  all  the  way  from  Premier 
Chou  on  down,  that  no  firm  relationship  with 
the  United  States  was  possible  until  Taiwan, 
so  to  speak,  was  taken  out  of  the  picture 
and  placed  under  Chinese  rule.  You  are  go- 
ing back  to  China.   Is  that  on  your  agenda? 

President  Ford:  The  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  which  was  reopened  sev- 
eral years  ago,  is  predicated  on  the  Shanghai 
communique.  This  relationship  is  continuing, 
I  would  say,  on  schedule. 

I  am  going  back  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  late  this  fall.  I  was  there  for  about 
two  weeks  in  June  and  July  of  1972.  I  would 
say  that  no  firm  agenda  for  that  forthcoming 
meeting  has  been  established.  So,  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  comment  directly  on  the  ques- 
tion that  you  ask. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  reaffirmed 
your  confidence  in  the  present  American 
foreign  policy,  but  I  wonder  if  you  could  ex- 
pand on  that  just  a  little  bit.  Are  we  com- 
mitted to  containing  communism  around  the 
world?  Are  we  committed  to  a  heavy  pro- 
gram of  economic  aid?  Are  we  committed  to 
a  heavy  program  of  military  aid?  Will  we 
get  into  armed  intervention  in  desperate 
cases ? 
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President  Ford:  We  are  committed  to  a 
furtherance  of  a  policy  of  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  think  that  policy  is  in  our 
mutual  interests.  It  won't  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems where  either  we  or  they  are  involved, 
but  it  has  helped  to  reduce  tensions.  It  has 
helped  in  other  ways  where  our  joint  coop- 
eration could  be  helpful. 

We  do,  as  a  country,  at  least  while  I  am 
President,  expect  to  continue  our  relation- 
ship with  Western  Europe,  with  NATO.  We 
hope  to  strengthen  it.  We  hope  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  current  problems,  such  as  the 
problem  between  Greece  and  Turkey  at  the 
present  time  over  Cyprus. 

We  do  expect  to  continue  working  in  the 
Middle  East,  which  includes  some  economic 
aid,  some  military  assistance  for  various 
countries  in  that  area  of  the  world. 

I  think  we  have  an  obligation  to  continue 
to  have  a  presence  in  the  Pacific,  in  Latin 
America,  in  Africa.  It  is  my  judgment  that 
in  each  of  these  cases  we  will  probably  con- 
tinue both  economic  and  military  assistance 
on  a  selective  basis. 

I  am  not  saying  this  is  the  containment  of 
communism.  It  is  a  furtherance  of  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  aimed  at  our  security 
and  the  maintenance  of  peace  on  a  global 
basis. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  response  to  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick's  [Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  editor,  Chi- 
cago Tribune^  question,  you  mentioned  our 
policy  of  detente  in  an  affirmative  way.  The 
Chinese  and  Russian  military  aid  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  has  been  placed  at  ap- 
proximately $1.5  billion.  My  question  is, 
doesn't  that  or  does  that  violate  the  spirit  of 
detente,  and  if  so,  of  what  purpose  is 
detente? 

President  Ford:  I  think  it  is  worthwhile  to 
point  out  that  none  of  the  signatories  to  the 
Paris  accords  have  sought  to  enforce  the 
violations  [provisions]  of  those  accords,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  agreement  that  was  signed  in  Paris 
in  January  of  1973,"  the  United  States,  as 
part  of  its  agreement  with  South  Viet-Nam, 
agreed  to  supply  replacement  war  materiel, 


to  give  economic  aid. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  I  assume,  made  the  same 
commitment  to  North  Viet-Nam. 

It  appears  that  they  have  maintained  that 
commitment.  Unfortunately,  the  United 
States  did  not  carry  out  its  commitment  in 
the  supplying  of  military  hardware  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  South  Viet-Nam. 

I  wish  we  had.  I  think  if  we  had,  this 
present  tragic  situation  in  South  Viet-Nam 
would  not  have  occurred. 

But  I  don't  think  we  can  blame  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
in  this  case.  If  we  had  done  with  our  ally 
what  we  promised,  I  think  this  whole  trag- 
edy could  have  been  eliminated. 

Nevertheless  we  hope  to  and  are  working 
through  the  countries  that  are  a  part  or 
were  a  part  of  the  Paris  accords  to  try  and 
achieve  a  cease-fire,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so. 

Q.  On  that  point,  you  have  asked  for  more 
than  $700  million  worth  of  military  aid. 
There  is  some  obvious  psychological  and 
symbolic  reason  for  simply  asking,  but  mili- 
tarily speaking,  if  you  could  get  the  package 
through  Congress  and  get  it  to  South  Viet- 
Nam,  would  it  militarily  do  any  good  at  this 
point  ? 

President  Ford:  I  am  absolutely  convinced 
if  Congress  made  available  $722  million  in 
military  assistance  in  a  timely  way  by  the 
date  that  I  suggested,  or  sometime  shortly 
thereafter,  the  South  Vietnamese  could 
stabilize  the  military  situation  in  Viet-Nam 
today. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  keep  talking  about 
commitments  and  promises,  and  we  are  get- 
ting hung  up  on  these  words.  In  the  light  of 
this  controversy,  why  should  the  Thieu- 
Nixon  correspondence  not  be  released? 

President  Ford:  It  is  not  the  usual  custom 
for  correspondence  between  heads  of  state, 
as  I  understand  it,  to  be  released.  I  can  say 
from  my  own  experience,  not  referring  to 
the  correspondence  to  which  you  refer,  that 
if  it  is  expected  that  such  correspondence 
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will  be  public,  I  think  on  some  occasions,  or 
in  some  instances,  you  would  have  to  com- 
promise on  what  you  would  say.  I  think  that 
would  be  true  of  any  correspondence  that  I 
received  from  any  other  head  of  state.  If  you 
are  going  to  have  a  frank,  free  exchange,  I 
think  it  has  to  be  between  the  heads  of 
states. 

Now,  I  have  personally  reviewed  the  cor- 
respondence to  which  you  refer  between 
President  Nixon  and  President  Thieu,  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  there  was  nothing  in 
any  of  those  communications  that  was  differ- 
ent from  what  was  stated  as  our  public 
policy.  The  words  are  virtually  identical, 
with  some  variation,  of  course,  but  the  in- 
tent, the  commitments  are  identical  with  that 
which  was  stated  as  our  country's  policy  and 
our  country's  commitment. 

Q.  Sir,  on  that  question  of  your  trip  to 
Red  China  that  Mr.  Isaacs  [Norman  Isaacs, 
president  and  publisher,  Wilmington,  Del., 
News  Journal]  raised,  it  seems  that  down 
the  road  it  has  been  speculated  that  the 
policy  or  the  purpose  of  detente  is  to  estab- 
lish normal  diplomatic  relations  with  a 
country  that  you  described  last  Thursday  as 
having  one-quarter  of  the  population  of  the 
world.  That  would  assume  the  establishment 
of  an  embassy  in  Peking,  which  would  auto- 
matically assume  the  de-recognition,  of  some 
kind,  of  Taiwan.  If  that  is  in  the  cards,  what 
kind  of  guarantees  would  you  seek,  what 
kind  of  quid  pro  quo  would  you  seek  from 
Peking  to  insure  the  continued  existence  of 
Taiwan? 

President  Ford:  I  honestly  don't  believe 
that  I  should  discuss,  under  these  circum- 
stances, any  of  the  agenda  or  any  of  the 
details  of  the  continuation  of  our  relations 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

We  have  excellent  relations,  as  I  am  sure 
you  know,  with  the  Republic  of  China.  We 
value  that  relationship.  We  are  concerned, 
of  course,  and  will  continue  to  be  concerned 
about  the  Republic  of  China's  security  and 
stability. 

And  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  at  this  time  in 
this  forum  that  I  should  discuss  any  nego- 


tiations that  might  take  place  between  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

Q.  It  is  our  policy  for  the  continued  exist- 
ence and  guarantee  of  the  defense  of  Taiwan. 
Is  that  our  continuing  policy? 

President  Ford:  I  said,  and  if  I  might  I 
would  more  or  less  repeat  it,  we  do  value  that 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  China.  I  think  that  is  best 
indicated  by  the  high-level  delegation  that 
I  sent  for  the  funeral  services  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek.2  I  believe  that  having  sent  Vice 
President  Rockefeller  there,  with  the  others 
that  were  included,  is  a  clear  indication  that 
we  consider  our  relationship,  our  coopera- 
tion, with  the  Republic  of  China  a  matter  of 
very,  very  great  importance  to  us. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  have  been  some 
conflicting  news  stories  out  of  Viet-Nam 
about  the  possible,  if  it  is  necessary,  evacua- 
tion of  not  only  Americans  but  of  South 
Vietnamese  nationals  from  Saigon.  Is  there 
any  plan  or  policy  about  such  evacuation? 

President  Ford:  I  have  ordered  the  evacua- 
tion of  all  nonessential  U.S.  personnel  in 
South  Viet-Nam,  and  we  are  phasing  down 
on  a  daily  basis  such  U.S.  personnel  who 
have  no  responsibilities  either  for  the  gov- 
ernment or  for  whatever  other  purpose  they 
are  there. 

The  present  plan  is  to  keep  those  there 
who  have  a  position  of  responsibility,  a 
meaningful  job.  I  am  not  in  the  position  to 
speculate  as  to  how  many  that  will  be  or 
when  there  might  be  a  change  in  the  situa- 


-  Vice  President  Rockefeller  headed  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  funeral  of  President  Chiang.  Other 
members  of  the  delegation  were  Senators  Barry  M. 
Goldwater,  Arizona,  and  Hiram  L.  Fong,  Hawaii; 
Representative  Roy  A.  Taylor,  North  Carolina;  Anna 
Chennault  of  Washington,  D.C.,  vice  president  for 
international  affairs,  Flying  Tiger  Lines,  Inc.; 
Jack  M.  Eckerd  of  Clearwater,  Fla.,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Jack  Eckerd  Corp.;  Dr.  Arnold  O.  Beckman  of 
Newport,  Calif.,  president,  Beckman  Instruments; 
Walter  P.  McConaughy  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  former 
Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  China;  Dr.  Walter  H. 
Judd  of  Washington,  D.C.,  former  Representative 
from  Minnesota. 
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tion.  I  think  it  is  too  fluid  at  this  moment  to 
make  any  categorical  comment. 

Q.  That  is  speaking  about  Americans,  and 
I  think  we  understand  that.  But  is  there  any 
policy  about  the  potential  evacuation  of 
South  Vietnamese? 

President  Ford:  Excuse  me.  In  my  speech 
last  Thursday,  I  indicated  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  South  Vietnamese  who,  over  a  period 
of  almost  two  decades,  have  stood  with  us 
in  various  official  capacities — longtime  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government,  our  gov- 
ernment, who  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
cause  that  not  I,  but  a  number  of  Presidents, 
have  pursued. 

I  think  we  have  an  obligation  to  them. 
To  the  extent  that  I  can  under  the  law  or, 
hopefully,  if  the  law  is  clarified,  I  think  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  them.  But  I  don't 
think  I  ought  to  talk  about  an  evacuation.  I 
hope  we  are  in  a  position  where  we  can 
clarify  or  stabilize  the  situation  and  get  a 
negotiated  settlement  that  wouldn't  put  their 
lives  in  jeopardy. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  talked  a  great 
deal  about  the  moral  obligation  of  this  coun- 
try to  provide  more  military  arms  for  South 
Viet-Nam.  But  what  about  the  moral  obliga- 
tion to  the  suffering  people  of  that  country, 
the  moral  obligation  to  end  that  war? 

President  Ford:  Mr.  Reston,  the  agree- 
ment which  was  signed,  I  think,  by  12  na- 
tions in  January  of  1973  in  Paris — and  I 
was  there,  I  saw  the  signing — was  accom- 
plished with  the  expectation  that  that  war 
would  end.  If  the  agreement  had  been  lived 
up  to,  the  war  would  not  now  be  going  on. 

We  have  continued  in  various  ways  to  try 
and  achieve  a  cease-fire,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  we  intend  to  continue  those  efforts. 

But  it  is  tragic,  in  my  judgment,  that  what 
everybody  thought  was  good  in  January  of 
1973  has  been  violated  and  now  we  are  faced 
with  a  terrible  catastrophe  at  the  present 
time. 

Q.  But  would  we  not  then  a  year  from 


now,  or  five  years  from  now,  still  have  the 
same  moral  obligation  you  speak  of? 

President  Ford:  It  is  my  best  judgment, 
based  on  experts  within  the  Administration, 
both  economic  and  military,  that  if  we  had 
made  available  for  the  next  three  years  rea- 
sonable sums  of  military  aid  and  economic 
assistance  that  South  Viet-Nam  would  have 
been  viable,  that  it  could  have  met  any  of  its 
economic  problems,  could  have  met  any 
military  challenges. 

This  is  another  of  the  tragedies.  For  just 
a  relatively  small  additional  commitment  in 
economic  and  military  aid,  relatively  small 
compared  to  the  $150  billion  that  we  spent, 
that  at  the  last  minute  of  the  last  quarter  we 
don't  make  that  special  effort,  and  now  we 
are  faced  with  this  human  tragedy.  It  just 
makes  me  sick  every  day  I  hear  about  it, 
read  about  it,  and  see  it. 


United  States  Mourns  Death 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek 

Chiang  Kai-shek,  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China,  died  at  Taipei  April  5.  Folloxv- 
ing  is  a  statement  by  President  Ford  issued 
that  day  at  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

White   House   pre:s   release    (Palm   Springs)    dated   April    5 

I  was  deeply  saddened  at  the  death  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  China,  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  His  passing  marks  the  end  of  an 
era  in  Chinese  history. 

President  Chiang  was  a  man  of  firm  in- 
tegrity, high  courage,  and  deep  political  con- 
viction. The  last  surviving  major  Allied 
leader  of  the  Second  World  War,  he  will  be 
remembered  by  people  from  all  walks  of  life 
and  from  every  part  of  the  world  for.  his 
dignity  and  dedication  to  principles  in  which 
he  believed. 

Mrs.  Ford  joins  me  in  behalf  of  all  Ameri- 
cans in  expressing  our  sincere  condolence  to 
Madame  Chiang,  to  President  Chiang's  fam- 
ily, and  to  his  countrymen  in  this  time  of 
sorrow. 
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The  National   Interest  and  National  Strength 


Address  by  President  Ford 


This  year  especially,  as  we  prepare  for  the 
celebration  of  our  Bicentennial,  it  would  be 
good  for  all  Americans  to  do  some  soul- 
searching  about  where  we  are  going  as  a 
nation  and  what  we  are  doing  with  the  pre- 
cious heritage  of  freedom  that  we  inherited. 
This  is  a  good  time  both  to  look  backward 
and  to  look  forward — a  good  time  to  take 
stock. 

In  so  doing,  we  should  not  fall  into  the 
trap  of  blind  nostalgia — of  persuading  our- 
selves that  America's  best  years  are  behind 
us.  There  is  a  lot  of  negative  talk  like  that 
going  around  in  Washington  and  elsewhere. 
I  think  it  can  best  be  answered  in  one  word: 
Nonsense. 

The  truth  is  that  if  we  were  to  somehow 
travel  back  in  time  together  to  the  American 
Revolution,  we  might  be  more  shocked  by 
the  similarities  than  by  the  differences.  If 
anything,  times  were  tougher  then. 

We  were  a  divided  people.  Many  historians 
estimate  the  colonists  were  split  into  three 
factions:  those  who  favored  independence, 
those  who  supported  the  royal  cause,  and 
those  who  straddled  the  fence  waiting  to  see 
which  side  would  win. 

Inflation  was  more  than  a  serious  problem 
during  the  American  Revolution.  It  was  a 
near-fatal  disease.  Printing-press  money,  the 
so-called  Continental  dollar,  was  only  worth 
a  fraction  of  its  paper  value.  Many  farmers 
and  merchants  refused  to  accept  it  even  from 
hungry  American  soldiers  trying  to  buy 
provisions. 


1  Made  before  the  84th  Continental  CongTess  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  at  Wash- 
ington on  Apr.  15  (text  from  White  House  press 
release;   introductory  paragraphs  omitted). 
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Too  often,  American  armies  were  de- 
feated, defeated  in  battle,  and  driven  to 
humiliating  retreats.  Disease,  lack  of  equip- 
ment, and  lack  of  training  were  chronic.  We 
were  dependent  on  foreign  assistance  for 
many  of  our  weapons,  uniforms,  and  equip- 
ment— and  even  for  foreign  advisers  to  train 
our  troops. 

If  the  French  Government  had  not  spent 
millions  to  help  equip  American  forces  and 
if  we  had  not  been  assisted  by  a  French  army 
and  a  fleet  at  Yorktown,  the  American  Revo- 
lution might  have  dragged  on  inconclusively 
for  many,  many  years. 

Yet,  out  of  all  of  the  suffering  and  uncer- 
tainty, a  new  nation  was  born  and  grew  up 
into  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  powerful 
nations  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Character  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it — the 
courage  and  vision  of  men  like  Washington, 
shared  by  thousands  of  soldiers  and  the 
valiant,  patriotic  women  who  sustained  their 
fighting  men,  as  they  have  in  all  struggles, 
with  their  work  and  with  their  prayers. 

Values  were  also  very,  very  important — 
the  moral  imperatives  and  political  ideals 
that  were  expressed  with  such  eloquence  by 
Patrick  Henry  and  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
with  such  clarity  by  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
James  Madison. 

And  divine  providence  also  had  something 
to  do  with  it.  Nor  were  our  forefathers 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  their  debt  to  this 
source  of  strength  in  their  dire  time  of 
trouble.  Call  it  divine  providence  or  call  it 
destiny,  13  small  colonies  clustered  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  somehow  managed  to  produce 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  generations  of 
leaders  known  to  history — the  soldiers  and 
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the  statesmen  we  know  as  the  founders  of 
this  great  country. 

But  even  more  remarkable  than  the  genius 
of  the  founders  themselves  is  the  fact  that 
generation  after  generation  of  Americans 
have  continued  to  build  on  the  foundation 
that  they  left  us.  Fortunately  for  us  and  for 
the  world,  we  have  never  lost  sight  of  their 
great  dream. 

Other  countries,  of  course,  have  had  bril- 
liant leaders.  But  no  other  country  can  point 
to  two  centuries  dedicated  to  expanding  and 
perfecting  a  continuing  revolution  in  a  free 
society. 

This  is  what  makes  America  unique  in 
the  history  of  nations. 

And  that  is  why,  although  our  experience 
in  Indochina  has  been  one  of  heroic  sacrifices 
and  great  disappointments,  I  am  convinced 
that  we  can  and  will  emerge  from  this  ordeal 
stronger  and  wiser  as  a  nation,  just  as  we 
have  from  others  even  greater  in  the  past. 

This  brings  me  to  the  soul-searching — the 
inventory  of  opportunities,  of  challenges  be- 
fore us  today.  How  do  we  stand  today?  Are 
we  still  on  the  right  course? 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  in  the  time 
here  to  go  over  every  single  issue — political, 
military,  diplomatic,  and  economic — that  this 
question  raises,  so  let  me  focus,  if  I  might,  on 
just  one  of  them — our  national  defense. 

I  ask  this  question:  Are  we  strong  enough 
today?  And,  just  as  important,  will  we  be 
strong  enough  tomorrow? 

The  Importance  of  a  Strong  Defense  Posture 

According  to  a  recent  poll,  some  Ameri- 
cans have  questions  about  our  world  position 
and  the  cost  of  maintaining  that  position. 
The  poll  indicated  that  Americans  want  the 
United  States,  and  I  quote,  "to  play  an  active 
role  in  the  world."  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
they  believe  the  defense  budget  should  be  re- 
duced. Some  want  it  emasculated.  Americans 
still  believe  that  being  strong  militarily  is 
important.  They  want,  in  the  words  of  the 
poll's  report,  "a  powerful  and  militarily 
secure  standing  for  the  United  States  in  the 
world."  What  they  don't  like  is  the  price  tag 
that  comes  with  it. 


This  is  a  basic  dilemma.  When  a  nation 
wants  to  achieve  contradictory  goals,  such 
as  military  security  and  less  defense  spend- 
ing, sooner  or  later  citizens  must  make  a 
choice. 

It  is  becoming  fashionable  in  some  quar- 
ters to  charge  that  military  force  is  out- 
moded in  the  modern  world.  It  is  argued,  for 
example,  that  modern  weaponry,  especially 
nuclear  armaments,  are  too  destructive  to 
use  and  that  therefore  they  won't  ever  be 
used. 

Further,  it  is  argued,  when  we  have  ap- 
plied military  power  it  has  not  produced  the 
results  we  wanted,  such  as  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Finally,  it  is  said  that  we  are  unlikely  to 
be  attacked  in  any  event.  Detente,  according 
to  this  kind  of  reasoning,  guarantees  that 
future  conflicts  will  be  nonviolent  ones  which 
may  be  settled  by  negotiation. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  these  arguments 
ignore  a  basic  fact  of  international  politics, 
one  that  has  been  proven  repeatedly  through- 
out history:  National  interest  can  be 
guarded  only  by  national  strength.  In  a  con- 
flict-ridden world,  national  strength  in  the 
broadest  sense  must  be  supported  by  military 
strengths. 

It  is  often  overlooked  that  detente — the 
process  of  reducing  tensions  with  the 
U.S.S.R. — has  been  possible  only  because  of 
U.S.  strength  and  U.S.  resolve. 

It  was  after  a  prolonged  period  of  cold  war 
testing  and  confrontation,  during  which  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  Western 
world  stood  fast,  that  it  became  possible  to 
move  forward  with  the  U.S.S.R.  in  negotia- 
tions aimed  at  reducing  the  chances  for 
grave  miscalculations  and  reducing  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war. 

In  these  negotiations,  we  have  safe- 
guarded our  vital  defense  interests.  To 
weaken  our  defenses  is  to  weaken  one  of  the 
foundations  of  detente. 

A  posture  of  deliberate  weakness  is  most 
dangerous  when  the  worldwide  military  bal- 
ance threatens  to  deteriorate,  but  at  any  time 
weakness  would  be  folly  for  the  United 
States,  a  great  nation  with  interests  span- 
ning the  globe. 

If  we  were  to  cut  ourselves  back  to  such  a 
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weak  posture,  as  some  recommend,  we  would 
soon  find  ourselves  paying  an  unacceptable 
price.  We  cannot  shrink  our  economy  back  to 
pre-1939  dimensions.  We  cannot  turn  our 
back  on  the  rest  of  the  world  as  we  foolishly 
sought  to  do  in  the  1930's. 

Like  it  or  not,  we  are  a  great  power,  and 
our  real  choice  is  whether  to  succeed  or  fail 
in  a  role  we  cannot  shirk.  There  is  no  other 
nation  in  the  whole  free  world  capable  of 
stepping  into  our  role. 

If  we  conclude,  as  I  believe  we  must,  that 
we  still  need  a  strong  national  defense,  the 
next  issue  is  quite  obvious:  How  much  and 
what  kind? 

The  answer  depends  on  continuing  vigilant 
assessment  of  the  defenses  needed  to  safe- 
guard this  great  nation,  an  assessment 
measured  in  terms  of  the  intentions  and  ca- 
pabilities of  potential  adversaries  and  the 
common  strength  forged  by  our  alliances. 

Strategic  Arms  Balance 

Our  nuclear  deterrent  must  be  gauged 
against  the  nuclear  capabilities  and  inten- 
tions of  others  and,  in  particular,  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  SALT 
[Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks]  negotia- 
tions and  the  Vladivostok  agreements  I 
signed  with  General  Secretary  Brezhnev  are 
of  such  importance.  We  are  working  respon- 
sibly to  put  a  cap  on  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
Similarly,  the  amount  and  the  type  of  con- 
ventional forces  required  will  depend  on  our 
continuing  ability  to  maintain  a  truly  effec- 
tive national  defense. 

It  will  also  depend  on  our  ability  to  meet 
our  security  commitments  and  on  our  ability 
with  our  allies  to  work  with  the  Warsaw 
Pact  nations  toward  reduction  in  forces, 
which  will  increase  the  prospect  for  inter- 
national stability. 

It  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  both 
the  United  States  and  to  the  world  that  the 
strategic  balance  be  maintained,  and  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces  are  the  foundation  of 
our  defense. 

We  will  work  toward  further  strategic 
arms  limitations.  We  will  maintain  a  stra- 
tegic arms  balance. 


Neither  we,  nor  our  allies,  can  afford  the 
consequences  if  this  fundamental  balance 
shifts  against  us.  I  promise  you  that  no  de- 
fense budget  I  submit  to  the  Congress  will 
ever  sell  us  short  or  shift  the  balance  against 
the  United  States  of  America. 

I  respectfully  call  upon  each  and  every 
Member  of  the  Congress,  House  and  Senate, 
to  make  the  same  pledge;  for  our  survival  as 
a  nation  could  well  depend  upon  it.  I  call 
upon  you  to  let  your  Senators  and  Congress- 
men know  how  you  feel  individually  and  col- 
lectively. Let  us  never  forget  this:  that  our 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  is  to  "one  nation  indi- 
visible," not  one  nation  indefensible. 

NATO  Security  and  Conventional  Forces 

In  the  area  of  conventional  forces,  we  also 
confront  some  difficult  challenges.  Our 
troops  in  Europe,  for  example,  are  a  key 
element  in  shielding  Europe  from  military 
attacks  or  pressures  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Present  force  levels  are  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  satisfactory  conventional  military 
balance  between  the  alliance  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  on  the  other. 

Unilateral  reductions  by  the  United  States 
would  upset  that  balance  and  constitute  a 
major  political  change.  The  United  States 
has  agreed  with  our  allies  that  there  will  be 
no  unilateral  troop  reductions,  except 
through  mutual  negotiations. 

Our  troop  levels  in  that  part  of  the  world 
are  not  an  obstacle  to  improved  East-West 
relations  in  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  a  stable 
military  balance  has  been  the  starting  point 
for  hopeful  new  diplomacy. 

For  their  part,  the  Europeans  contribute 
the  largest  part  of  the  conventional  defense 
of  the  alliance.  Unilateral  U.S.  reductions 
would  undercut  their  efforts  and  would  un- 
dermine confidence  in  the  United  States  for 
the  support  of  the  alliance. 

There  are  two  other  crucial  areas  of  con- 
ventional forces  necessary  to  maintain  our 
side  of  the  strategic  balance:  one,  our  long- 
range  air  capability,  and  sea  power. 

If  we  are  to  sustain  our  ability  to  react 
appropriately  to  threats  to  our  interests 
from  faraway  shores,  we  may  need  to  in- 
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crease  our  already  considerable  abilities  to 
airlift  troops  and  supplies  long  distances. 

The  United  States  and  its  allies  depend 
heavily  on  the  freedom  of  the  seas  for  trade 
and  for  commerce.  Thus,  it  is  vital  for  us  to 
maintain  a  full  range  of  capabilities  on  the 
many  oceans  of  the  world. 

Last  summer,  the  Atlantic  alliance  cele- 
brated its  25th  year — a  quarter  of  a  century 
anniversary — 25  years  of  peace  through 
strength  on  the  European  Continent.  To 
mark  the  occasion  and  to  reaffirm  our  collec- 
tive resolve,  we  joined  with  other  member 
nations  in  a  Declaration  of  Atlantic  Rela- 
tions. I  will  be  meeting  personally  with  allied 
leaders  in  the  very  near  future  to  seek 
further  progress  toward  our  common  goal — 
a  peaceful  and  a  secure  free  world. 

But  neither  NATO  nor  the  United  States 
can  guarantee  a  peaceful  and  secure  free 
world  if  we  allow  our  defenses  to  erode. 

Keeping  America  Strong 

Now,  what  about  the  price  tag?  What  is 
it  costing  us  to  maintain  our  military 
strength?  Critics  of  a  strong  defense  say 
that  the  defense  budget  is  higher  than  ever. 
But  the  truth  is — and  this  we  must  under- 
stand and  we  must  tell  others — in  terms  of 
what  each  dollar  will  buy,  the  defense  budget 
is  now  lower  than  any  time  since  1964,  prior 
to  our  Viet-Nam  buildup. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  inflation  has 
taken  just  as  high  a  toll  of  the  defense  dol- 
lar's purchasing  power  as  it  has  from  every 
family,  from  every  business,  from  every  com- 
munity. Take  away  the  effects  of  inflation 
and  real  pay  increases,  which  are  necessary 
to  recruit  our  new  all-volunteer  forces,  and 
what  is  left  of  the  defense  budget  has  actu- 
ally declined  in  purchasing  power  during  the 
last  four  years. 

For  example,  in  1968,  defense  spending 
represented  about  60  percent  of  our  total 
Federal  Government  spending.  Today,  it  is 
down  to  about  27  percent. 

We  cannot  afford,  as  I  see  it,  to  let  our  de- 
fense strength  slide  down  while  other  nations 
build  up  their  forces.  It  is  the  obligation,  as 
I   see   it,   of  each   of   us   to  keep    America 


strong — the  obligation  of  the  Congress,  of 
this  Administration,  and  of  each  American 
concerned  about  the  future  of  his  or  her 
great  country. 

And  I  pledge  to  you  as  solemnly  and  as 
strongly  as  I  can  that  I  will  do  my  part,  and 
I  am  sure  each  and  every  one  of  you  will  do 
your  part. 

A  great  hero  who  led  our  people  both  in 
war  and  in  peace,  Dwight  Eisenhower,  once 
said  that  "a  true  posture  of  defense  is  com- 
posed of  three  factors — spiritual,  military, 
and  economic." 

We  have  the  economic  and  industrial 
strength  it  takes  to  keep  America  a  first-rate 
power. 

Spiritual  strength  is  less  tangible.  It  is 
hard  to  measure  in  any  exact  way.  But  I 
can  tell  you  this:  I  have  traveled  to  just 
about  every  corner  of  America  since  becom- 
ing President,  and  everywhere  I  found  the 
same  confidence,  the  same  good  spirit,  and 
the  same  willingness  to  pull  together  to  make 
this  an  even  greater  and  better  country. 

That  is  the  American  spirit  that  we  can 
be  proud  of  today,  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

Yes,  we  have  our  problems,  our  doubts, 
and  some  have  many  questions.  Yet,  we  also 
have  the  strength  to  ask  tough  questions  and 
to  seek  honest  answers,  painful  though  they 
may  be.  And  the  American  people  still  have 
the  character  and  the  vision  that  was  tem- 
pered in  the  forge  of  the  Revolution  200 
years  ago. 

Finally,  there  is  our  actual  military  estab- 
lishment. I  have  already  talked  this  morning 
about  some  of  the  hardware  and  some  of  the 
costs.  I  will  just  add  that  I  don't  think  we 
have  ever  had  finer,  better  motivated  men 
and  women  serving  under  the  American  flag 
than  we  have  today — and  I  have  met  a  lot  of 
these  fine  young  people,  and  you  and  I 
should  be  very  proud  of  them.  They  are  of 
the  stock  which  George  Washington  would 
have  been  proud  to  command.  The  command- 
ers of  today  are  proud  of  them. 

George  Washington  made  the  point  that 
I  have  tried  to  put  across  today.  To  be  pre- 
pared for  war,  George  Washington  declared, 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  pre- 
serving the  peace. 
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Peace  is  what  we  are  really  talking  about, 
the  building  of  peace  and  the  preserving  of 
peace.  And  only  a  strong  America  can  build 
a  strong  and  durable  peace. 

And  as  I  conclude,  let  me  say  this:  As 
children  of  the  American  Revolution,  we  owe 
this  both  to  the  patriots  who  came  before  us 
and  to  the  generations  who  one  day  will  in- 
herit from  us  all  that  we  have  achieved  to- 
gether in  two  centuries  of  struggle. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Geneva  Protocol  of   1925  and 
Biological  Weapons  Convention 

Following  is  a  statement  by  President 
Ford  issued  on  January  22  upon  signing 
the  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925  and  the  Biological  Weapons 
Convention,1  together  with  the  text  of  an 
Executive  order  signed  April  8. 

STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  FORD 

White   House  press   release   dated   January   22 

I  have  signed  today  the  instruments  of 
ratification  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925 
and  the  Biological  Weapons  Convention,  to 
which  the  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  con- 
sent on  December  16,  1974. 

With  deep  gratification,  I  announce  the 
U.S.  ratification  of  the  protocol,  thus  com- 
pleting a  process  which  began  almost  50 
years  ago  when  the  United  States  proposed 
at  Geneva  a  ban  on  the  use  in  war  of  "as- 
phyxiating, poisonous  or  other  gases." 

While  the  ratification  of  the  protocol  has 
been  delayed  for  many  years,  the  United 
States  has  long  supported  the  principles  and 
objectives  of  the  Geneva  Protocol. 

The  protocol  was  submitted  to  the  Senate 
in  1926  and  again  in  1970.  Following  exten- 
sive congressional  hearings  in  1971,  during 


1  For  remarks  made  by  President  Ford  upon  sign- 
ing the  instruments  of  ratification,  see  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Jan. 
27,  1975,  p.  73. 


which  differing  views  developed,  the  execu- 
tive branch  undertook  a  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  military,  legal,  and 
political  issues  relating  to  the  protocol.  As 
a  result,  we  have  defined  a  new  policy  to 
govern  any  future  use  in  war  of  riot  control 
agents  *zrnd  chemical  herbicides.  While  re- 
affirming the  current  U.S.  understanding  of 
the  scope  of  the  protocol  as  not  extending 
to  riot  control  agents  and  chemical  herbi- 
cides, I  have  decided  that  the  United  States 
shall  renounce  as  a  matter  of  national  policy: 

1.  First  use  of  herbicides  in  war  except 
use,  under  regulations  applicable  to  their 
domestic  use,  for  control  of  vegetation  with- 
in U.S.  bases  and  installations  or  around 
their  immediate  defensive  perimeters. 

2.  First  use  of  riot  control  agents  in  war 
except  in  defensive  military  modes  to  save 
lives,  such  as,  use  of  riot  control  agents  in 
riot  situations,  to  reduce  civilian  casualties, 
for  rescue  missions,  and  to  protect  rear  area 
convoys. 

This  policy  is  detailed  in  the  Executive 
order  which  I  will  issue  today.  The  order 
also  reaffirms  our  policy  established  in  1971 
that  any  use  in  war  of  chemical  herbicides 
and  riot  control  agents  must  be  approved  by 
me  in  advance. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  signed  a  second 
international  agreement,  entitled  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Develop- 
ment, Production  and  Stockpiling  of  Bacteri- 
ological (Biological)  and  Toxin  Weapons  and 
on  Their  Destruction.  This  is  the  first  such 
agreement  since  World  War  II  to  provide 
for  the  actual  elimination  of  an  entire  class 
of  weapons.  As  you  may  recall,  the  United 
States  had  already  unilaterally  renounced 
these  weapons  before  the  convention  was 
negotiated.  Our  entire  stockpile  of  biological 
and  toxin  agents  and  weapons  has  been  de- 
stroyed, and  our  biological  warfare  facili- 
ties have  been  converted  to  peaceful  uses. 

The  convention  provides  that  it  will  come 
into  force  upon  the  deposit  of  instruments 
of  ratification  by  the  three  depositaries — 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  U.S.S.R.— and  at  least   19  other  coun- 
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tries.  Thirty-seven  countries  have  already 
ratified  the  convention.  The  United  King- 
dom has  completed  the  parliamentary  pro- 
cedures for  ratification,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  announced  its  intention  to  ratify 
very  soon.  While  I  have  signed  the  U.S. 
instrument  of  ratification  today,  its  deposit 
will  be  deferred  until  we  have  coordinated 
that  action  with  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  U.S.S.R.2 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  all  nations  will 
find  it  in  their  interest  to  join  in  this  pro- 
hibition against  biological  weapons. 


and  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  take 
all  necessary  measures  to  ensure  that  the  use  by  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  of  any  riot  con- 
trol agents  and  chemical  herbicides  in  war  is  pro- 
hibited unless  such  use  has  Presidential  approval,  in 
advance. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe 
the  rules  and  regulations  he  deems  necessary  to 
ensure  that  the  national  policy  herein  announced 
shall  be  observed  by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 


TEXT  OF   EXECUTIVE  ORDER   11850 


The  White  House,  April  8,  1975. 


Renunciation   of   Certain   Uses   in  War   of 
Chemical  Herbicides  and   Riot  Control  Agents 

The  United  States  renounces,  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy,  first  use  of  herbicides  in  war  except 
use,  under  regulations  applicable  to  their  domestic 
use,  for  control  of  vegetation  within  U.S.  bases  and 
installations  or  around  their  immediate  defensive 
perimeters,  and  first  use  of  riot  control  agents  in 
war  except  in  defensive  military  modes  to  save  lives 
such  as: 

(a)  Use  of  riot  control  agents  in  riot  control 
situations  in  areas  under  direct  and  distinct  U.S. 
military  control,  to  include  controlling  rioting  pris- 
oners of  war. 

(b)  Use  of  riot  control  agents  in  situations  in 
which  civilians  are  used  to  mask  or  screen  attacks 
and  civilian  casualties  can  be  reduced  or  avoided. 

(c)  Use  of  riot  control  agents  in  rescue  missions 
in  remotely  isolated  areas,  of  downed  aircrews  and 
passengers,  and  escaping  prisoners. 

(d)  Use  of  riot  control  agents  in  rear  echelon 
areas  outside  the  zone  of  immediate  combat  to  pro- 
tect convoys  from  civil  disturbances,  terrorists  and 
paramilitary  organizations. 

I  have  determined  that  the  provisions  and  pro- 
cedures prescribed  by  this  Order  are  necessary  to 
ensure  proper  Implementation  and  observance  of 
such  national  policy. 

Now,  Therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested 
in  me  as  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 


2  The  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  U.S.S.R.  instruments  of  rati- 
fication of  the  Biological  Weapons  Convention  were 
deposited  Mar.  26;  the  U.S.  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Protocol  was  deposited  Apr.  10. 

3  40  Fed.  Reg.  16187. 
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Director,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  l 
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It  seems  particularly  appropriate  that  we 
should  meet  here  on  Capitol  Hill  to  discuss 
nuclear  proliferation.  Congress  has  shown 
leadership  on  this  issue  since  the  first  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  the  McMahon  Act  of  1946.  And 
Congress  provides  the  necessary  continuity 
and  long-term  concern.  U.S.  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  were  given 
strong  impetus  by  the  Pastore  resolution  of 
1966.  Of  the  56  original  sponsors  of  that 
resolution,  half  continue  to  serve  in  the 
Senate  today. 

To  prepare  a  new  arms  control  initiative 
can  take  months;  to  negotiate  it  can  take 
years.  If  agreement  is  reached,  its  effects 
may  be  felt  over  decades.  The  history  of  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  has  already 
spanned  the  Administrations  of  three  Presi- 
dents. Next  month's  Review  Conference 
involves  the  fourth. 

The  role  of  Congress  is  also  critical  in 
backing  up  our  policies,  such  as  through 
legislation  in  behalf  of  export  controls  and 
financial  support  for  international  safe- 
guards. Congress  understands  full  well  why 
it  must  give  continuing  attention  to  nuclear 
proliferation.  The  way  this  problem  is  man- 
aged will  have  the  deepest  impact  on  Amer- 
ica's future.  Our  political  system,  our  open 
society,  could  not  survive  in  a  world  where 
the  threat  of  nuclear  destruction  would  be 
an  everyday  tool  for  political  ends. 

Now  that  I  have  pleaded  for  your  active 
participation,  I  want  to  be  frank  and  open 


1  Made  at  Washington  on  Apr.  9  before  a  con- 
ference on  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  sponsored 
by  the  Arms  Control  Association  (text  from  ACDA 
press  release). 


with  you.  The  news  on  nuclear  proliferation 
is  bad. 

Several  countries  not  now  nuclear-weap- 
ons states  appear  to  be  making  determined 
efforts  to  acquire  a  capability  that  would 
enable  them  to  build  their  own  atomic 
bombs.  How  far  they  will  go,  and  how  many 
others  will  join  them,  are  still  open  ques- 
tions. And  in  the  future  we  will  have  to  face 
the  fact  that  some  governments  might  not  be 
able  to  defeat  all  attempts  of  criminal  groups 
to  acquire  the  materials  to  make  bombs.  Un- 
less we  find  new  ways  to  cope  with  this  risk, 
it  will  increase  because  of  the  growing 
spread  of  peaceful  uses. 

Indeed,  today  the  spread  of  nuclear- 
weapons  capability  is  riding  on  the  wave  of 
peaceful  uses  of  the  atom.  The  world's  first 
five  nuclear-weapons  states  clearly  started 
out  with  a  military  program.  Now  it  is 
peaceful  technology  that  provides  not  only 
the  means  but  also  the  cover  in  all  cases 
where  we  fear  that  a  new  weapons  program 
might  be  on  the  way.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  of  course  recognize  that  beneficial  uses 
of  the  atom  will  legitimately  expand. 

Many  advanced  industrial  countries,  be- 
cause of  their  competence  in  technology, 
could  have  embarked  on  nuclear-weapons 
programs  some  time  ago.  Yet  they  held  on 
to  their  decision  not  to  do  so.  Canada,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  Japan 
are  conspicuous  examples.  Capability  did  not 
automatically  produce  intent.  But  now  we 
suspect  that  the  intent  to  make  nuclear 
weapons  exists  in  several  places  even  though 
the  capability  is  not  yet  there. 

We  can  slow  down  the  spread  of  nuclear- 
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weapons  capability  from  country  to  country. 
We  cannot  stop  it  by  ourselves.  In  a  way,  the 
United  States  has  contributed  to  this  spread, 
starting  in  1954  when  we  abandoned  the 
strict  secrecy  and  tight  controls  on  nuclear 
technology  and  began  to  help  other  countries 
acquire  nuclear  reactors  and  know-how. 

Today  we  have  to  rely  mainly  on  political 
incentives  and  political  constraints  to  pre- 
vent nuclear  arms  competition  from  infect- 
ing country  after  country — to  preserve  a 
world  in  which  nuclear  weapons  will  not  be 
used.  This  fact  is  what  makes  the  Nonpro- 
liferation  Treaty  so  important. 

What  does  this  treaty  do? 

It  is  true  that  the  treaty  does  not  include 
all  the  critical  countries.  For  example,  India, 
Israel,  Brazil,  and  Argentina  have  indicated 
that  at  this  time  they  will  not  be  parties. 
Further,  any  party  to  the  treaty  could  legally 
withdraw  in  three  months  if  its  supreme 
national  interests  are  jeopardized,  or  a  gov- 
ernment could  simply  violate  the  treaty.  But 
any  arms  control  agreement  can  be  aban- 
doned by  a  determined,  independent  nation. 
The  Nonproliferation  Treaty  is  about  as 
binding  as  most  other  treaties  and  is  ade- 
quately verifiable.  In  this  treaty,  a  common 
vision  unites  over  80  countries:  they  all  look 
to  a  world  so  ordered  that  man's  most  de- 
structive invention  will  threaten  no  one. 

However,  some  have  argued  that  the  bene- 
fits of  the  treaty  are  unconvincing  to  non- 
nuclear-weapons  states,  since  the  principal 
nuclear  powers  have  so  far  failed  to  under- 
take genuine  nuclear  disarmament.  The 
treaty,  they  say,  is  merely  a  device  for  the 
superpowers  to  maintain   their   dominance. 

This  argument  is  wrong.  While  progress 
in  nuclear  arms  control  has  been  much 
slower  than  one  would  wish,  the  two  major 
nuclear  powers  have  imposed  important 
arms  limitations  upon  themselves.  Indeed, 
through  the  Antiballistic  Missile  Treaty  of 
1972,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  not  to  build  armaments  precisely  in 
the  area  where  their  worldwide  monopoly 
was  beyond  dispute;  no  other  country  could 
build  an  ABM  system  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 


Another  criticism  of  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  (pressed  mostly  by  less  industrialized 
countries)  is  that  the  nuclear- weapons  states 
have  not  been  sufficiently  forthcoming  in 
providing  peaceful  nuclear  assistance  and 
that  the  controls  on  proliferation  hinder 
peaceful  development. 

This  charge  is  totally  false.  The  less  in- 
dustrialized countries  have  reached  their 
present  level  in  peaceful  nuclear  technology 
only  because  of  the  assistance  they  received 
from  nuclear-weapons  states  or  from  certain 
nuclear-industrial  countries,  such  as  Canada, 
that  are  strong  supporters  of  the  Nonpro- 
liferation Treaty.  Our  efforts  to  prevent  the 
export  of  nuclear  technology  from  spreading 
nuclear  arms  does  not  infringe  on  any  right 
of  any  country.  On  the  contrary,  the  only 
universal  treaty  obligation  to  export  tech- 
nology, that  I  know  of,  is  the  obligation 
created  by  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty — 
the  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  peaceful  nuclear  applications  in  non- 
nuclear-weapons  states.  The  importing 
countries  can't  have  it  both  ways,  no  matter 
how  rich  or  poor  they  are;  they  cannot  de- 
nounce the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  and  yet 
claim  the  right  to  nuclear  assistance  that 
was  created  solely  by  this  treaty. 

Other  objections  are  that  the  treaty  is  in- 
adequate to  deal  with  one  or  another  of  the 
many  problems  of  nuclear  weapons — the 
control  of  nuclear  technology  through  export 
restrictions  and  safeguards,  the  manage- 
ment of  nuclear-waste  disposal,  and  above 
all,  the  security  of  nations  who  agree  to  give 
up  nuclear  arms.  The  answer  is  not  to  dis- 
count the  value  of  the  treaty,  but  to  supple- 
ment it. 

We  must  continue  efforts  to  separate  nu- 
clear exports  that  safely  serve  peaceful 
purposes  from  those  that  will  proliferate 
weapons  capabilities.  But  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment cannot  do  this  alone.  The  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  must  play  a  critical 
role  here.  We  should  give  this  Agency  our 
fullest  political  and  financial  backing.  It 
faces  a  gigantic  task  with  quite  limited 
means.  As  a  contribution  to  this  end,  the 
U.S.      Arms     Control     and     Disarmament 
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Agency  has  developed  a  number  of  instru- 
ments to  assist  international  inspectors  in 
detecting  theft  or  diversion  of  dangerous 
materials. 

Unhappily,  shortsighted  commercial  inter- 
ests sometimes  militate  against  the  applica- 
tion of  effective  controls.  It  is  essential  that 
supplier  nations  agree  not  to  undercut  each 
other  on  nuclear  safeguards.  You  would 
think  that  all  nations  willing  to  export  nu- 
clear materials  or  equipment  would  be 
anxious  to  prevent  proliferation.  Even  the 
largest  nations  would  suffer  grievously  if 
nuclear  explosives  became  widely  available, 
and  the  welfare  and  independence  of 
medium-sized  or  smaller  industrial  nations 
might  be  even  more  threatened.  Thus,  I  hope 
all  the  exporters  of  nuclear  technology  will 
keep  their  own  long-term  self-interest 
in  mind. 

Another  problem  we  face  is  that  of  nu- 
clear wastes.  At  the  present  time,  these 
wastes — spent  fuel  from  reactors — are  sim- 
ply accumulating,  and  of  course  they  will 
accumulate  increasingly  as  more  reactors 
come  into  use.  They  are  dangerous  now  from 
the  standpoint  of  possible  permanent  con- 
tamination of  the  environment;  but  they 
might  become  far  more  dangerous  still  if 
there  were  a  widespread  effort  to  reprocess 
them  and  thus  extract  plutonium  which 
could  be  used  for  weapons  as  well  as  for 
reactor  fuel.  Several  imaginative  solutions 
have  been  suggested,  which  seem  promising 
on  technical  and  economic  grounds.  But 
there  are  still  great  gaps  in  our  knowledge. 

The  big  question  remains:  Will  nations 
agree  not  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons? 

The  answer  is  this:  A  country  will  agree 
if,  in  its  judgment,  its  security  is  served  by 
doing  so.  The  Nonproliferation  Treaty, 
basically,  ties  together  many  countries  into 
a  multilateral  commitment  not  to  start  nu- 
clear arms  competition  with  each  other. 
Many  nations  understand  that  such  competi- 
tion would  exacerbate  existing  conflicts  in 
their  area,  raising  new  instability  and  the 
chances  of  nuclear  war.  Yet  these  countries 
will  also  consider  whether  their  self-denial 


of  nuclear  arms  might  not  adversely  affect 
their  security  from  nuclear  blackmail,  or 
from  armed  attack,  by  the  present  nuclear 
powers. 

Given  the  ideological  and  national  con- 
flicts in  the  world,  nations  forgoing  nuclear 
weapons  for  defense  will  naturally  seek  pro- 
tection by  other  means.  Protection  through 
a  strong  alliance,  for  many  nations,  is  now 
the  alternative  to  a  desperate  search  for 
security  by  getting  their  own  nuclear  bombs. 
And  let  us  face  this  fact  squarely:  Alliances 
protecting  most  of  these  countries  at  this 
time  would  not  survive  without  continuing 
American  support. 

So  we  are  presented  with  two  choices.  One 
is  to  prepare  for  an  autarkic  America, 
which,  by  terminating  alliances,  has  in  effect 
resigned  itself  to  further  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion, an  America  that  tries  to  rely  on  its  own 
resources  only,  an  America  that  tries  to  pro- 
tect itself  behind  barriers  of  air  and  missile 
defenses  and  a  tightly  guarded  border.  Our 
standard  of  living  would  be  lower  and  our 
personal  freedoms  severely  curtailed.  But  we 
could  claim  to  be  free  of  foreign  entangle- 
ments, without  troops  and  bases  overseas, 
and  no  demands  from  allies  to  worry  about. 

The  second  choice  hopefully  open  to  us 
is  to  play  a  leading  role  in  maintaining  a 
worldwide  security  structure  that  will  give 
non-nuclear  nations  the  confidence  to  forgo 
their  own  nuclear  forces.  Unless  we  play  this 
role,  we  will  lose  both  our  right  and  our 
capability  to  act  against  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion. 

We  can't  have  it  both  ways;  we  can't  be 
free  from  foreign  involvements  and  be  effec- 
tive against  nuclear  proliferation. 


U.S.  Alternate  Executive  Director 
of  IDB  Confirmed 

The  Senate  on  March  11  confirmed  the 
nomination  of  Yan  Michael  Ross  to  be  U.S. 
Alternate  Executive  Director  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 
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President  Ford  Names  Commission 
on  International  Women's  Year 

White  House   press   release    (Palm   Springs,   Calif.)    dated  April   2 

President  Ford  on  April  2  announced  his 
intention  to  appoint  33  persons  as  members 
of  the  National  Commission  on  the  Observ- 
ance of  International  Women's  Year,  1975. 
The  President  is  also  designating  Jill 
Ruckelshaus  to  chair  the  Commission.  The 
members  are: 

JrLL  Ruckelshaus,  of  Rockville,  Md.,  Director,  Or- 
ganizational Relations,  National  Center  for  Volun- 
tary Action,  Washington,  D.C. 

Ethel  Allen,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  physician, 
surgeon,  and  Philadelphia  city  councilwoman. 

Anne  L.  Armstrong,  of  Armstrong,  Tex.,  former 
Counsellor  to  the  President. 

Margaret  Long  Arnold,  of  Saugerties  on  Hudson, 
N.Y.,  executive  assistant  to  the  executive  director, 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Elizabeth  Athanasakos,  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
attorney. 

Barbara  R.  Bergmann,  of  Bethesda,  Md.,  professor 
of  economics,  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  Md. 

Patricia  T.  Carbine,  of  New  York,  N.Y.,  publisher 
and  editor  in  chief,  Ms.  Magazine. 

Weston  Christopherson,  of  Lake  Forest,  111.,  presi- 
dent, Jewel  Companies,  Chicago,  111. 

Mary  Stallings  Coleman,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
justice,  Michigan  Supreme  Court,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Helen  K.  Copley,  of  LaJolla,  Calif.,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Copley  Newspapers. 

Audrey  Rowe  Colom,  of  Washington,  D.C,  coordi- 
nator of  the  D.C.  Child  Advocacy  Office,  Children's 
Defense  Fund. 

Richard  Cornuelle,  of  New  York,  N.Y.,  author. 

Winfield  Dunn,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  consultant, 
business  and  government,  former  Governor  of 
Tennessee. 

Catherine  Claire  Eire,  of  Lawrence,  Kans.,  as- 
sistant to  the  dean  of  women,  the  University  of 
Kansas. 

Paula  Gibson,  of  Four  Lakes,  Wash.,  student,  Gon- 
zaga  University,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Gilda  Bojorquez  Gjurich,  of  Montabello,  Calif., 
president  and  senior  partner,  Los  Amigos  Con- 
struction Co.,  Santa  Fe  Springs,  Calif. 

Ella  T.  Grasso,  of  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  Governor 

of  Connecticut,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Hanna  Holborn  Gray,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  pro- 
vost, Yale  University. 


Martha  Griffiths,  of  Farmington  Hills,  Mich.,  at- 
torney, former  Corigresswoman. 

Lenore  Hershey,  of  New  York,  N.Y.,  editor  in  chief 
of  the  Ladies  Home  Journal. 

Velma  Murphy  Hill,  of  New  York,  N.Y.,  assistant 
to  the  President,  United   Federation  of  Teachers. 

Patricia  Hutar,  of  Glenview,  111.,  U.S.  Representa- 
tive to  the  U.N.  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women. 

Rita  Z.  Johnston,  of  Bethesda,  Md.,  U.S.  Delegate 
and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mission of  Women,  Organization  of  American 
States. 

Ellen  I.  Kirby,  of  Petersburg,  W.  Va.,  public  health 
nurse  for  Grant  County,  W.  Va. 

Dorothy  Vale  Kissinger,  of  Mesa,  Ariz.,  coowner 
and  manager,  Sahuaro  Lake  Guest  Ranch. 

Clare  Boothe  Luce,  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

William  Crawford  Mercer,  of  Wellesley  Hills, 
Mass.,  president,  New  England  Telephone  and 
Telegraph,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ersa  H.  Poston,  of  Loudonville,  N.Y.,  president, 
New  York  State  Civil  Service  Commission,  Al- 
bany, N.Y. 

Joel  Read,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  president,  Alverne 
College,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Betty  Smith,  of  Eugene,  Oreg.,  member,  National 
Board  of  Directors,  YMCA. 

Barbara  Walters,  of  New  York,  N.Y.,  cohost  of 
the  Today  Show. 

Annie  Dodge  Wauneka,  of  Ganado,  Ariz.,  member 
of  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council,  Window  Rock,  Ariz. 

Gerridee  Wheeler,  of  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  president, 
National  Association  of  Mental  Health. 

The  Commission  shall  consist  of  not  more 
than  35  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  among  citizens  in  private 
life.1  The  President  shall  designate  the  pre- 
siding officer,  who  may  designate  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Commission  as 
many  vice  presiding  officers  as  necessary. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
may  designate  two  Members  of  each  House 
to  serve  on  the  Commission.2 

The    Commission    shall    promote  the   na- 


1  President  Ford  announced  on  Apr.  14  (White 
House  press  release)  two  additional  members  of  the 
Commission:  Katherine  Hepburn,  of  Old  Saybrook, 
Conn.,  actress,  and  Alan  Alda,  of  Leonia,  N.J.,  actor 
and  writer. 

2  The  congressional  members  of  the  Commission 
are  Senators  Birch  Bayh  and  Charles  Percy  and 
Representatives  Bella  Abzug  and  Margaret  Heckler. 
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tional  observance  in  the  United  States  of 
International  Women's  Year.  To  this  end,  it 
will  focus  attention  on  the  need  to  encourage 
appropriate  and  relevant  cooperative  activity 
in  the  field*  of  women's  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  Commission  shall  conclude  its  work 
by  the  end  of  the  year  1975  and  make  a  re- 
port to  the  President  within  30  days  there- 
after. The  Commission  shall  then  be 
terminated. 


tionships  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Colombia  agreed  that  they  would 
maintain  an  active  exchange  of  views  on 
the  issues  discussed  in  the  months  ahead  and 
especially  prior  to  the  OAS  General  Assem- 
bly in  May. 


Presidential  Determination 

for  Generalized  Tariff  Preferences 


United  States  and  Colombia  Review 
Hemispheric  Matters 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  commu- 
nique issued  on  April  9  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  visit  to  Washington  by  Indalecio  Lievano 
Aguirre,  Foreign  Minister  of  Colombia. 

Press    release    188   dated   April   9 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  Colombia  Dr. 
Indalecio  Lievano  Aguirre  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger  announced 
that  they  met  on  April  8  in  Washington  for 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  matters  of  common 
interest  in  the  hemisphere.  The  Foreign 
Minister  traveled  to  Washington  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  consulta- 
tions prior  to  the  Secretary's  Latin  Ameri- 
can trip.  They  discussed  the  forthcoming 
General  Assembly  of  the  OAS  and  the  major 
agenda  items  for  that  meeting.  They  also 
reviewed  the  current  state  of  the  hemisphere 
and  perspectives  for  U.S.-Latin  American 
relations  over  the  longer  term.  The  Foreign 
Minister  of  Colombia  delivered  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  letter  to  President  Ford  sent  jointly 
by  the  Presidents  of  Colombia,  Costa  Rica 
and  Venezuela. 

The  two  principals  also  discussed  prepara- 
tions for  the  forthcoming  state  visit  of 
President  Alfonso  Lopez  Michelsen  sched- 
uled for  the  fall. 

The  talks  were  helpful  and  constructive. 
They  served  to  confirm  the  warm  and  co- 
operative   spirit    which    characterizes    rela- 


MEMORANDUM  OF  MARCH  24,  19751 

Determination   Under   Section  502(b)   of  the   Trade 
Act  of  1974 

[Presidential  Determination  No.  75-11] 

Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  State 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  March  2U,  1975. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  me  under  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (hereinafter  "the  Act"),  I  hereby 
determine  on  the  basis  of  a  review  conducted  by  in- 
terested agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  each 
of  the  relevant  investment  disputes  that,  in  the  case 
of  each  country  listed  below,  good  faith  negotiations 
to  provide  prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  compensa- 
tion under  the  applicable  provisions  of  international 
law  are  in  progress,  or  such  country  is  otherwise 
taking  steps  to  discharge  its  obligations  under  in- 
ternational law,  as  prescribed  in  Section  502(b)  (4) 
(D)    (ii)  of  the  Act: 


Afghanistan 

Ethiopia 

Argentina 

India 

Bangladesh 

Morocco 

Bolivia 

Pakistan 

Central  African  Republic 

Sri  Lanka 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Sudan 

Dahomey 

Syria 

Egypt 

Tanzania 

El  Salvador 

Zaire 

In  accordance  with  Section  502(b)  (4)  of  the  Act 
I  am  furnishing  a  copy  of  this  determination  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

This  Determination  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 


1  40  Fed.  Reg.  15377,  Apr.  7. 
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Military  and   Humanitarian  Assistance  to  South  Viet-Nam 


Following  are  statements  made  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
April  15  by  Secretary  Kissinger  and  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  International 
Affairs  on  April  15  by  Daniel  Parker, 
Administrator,  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, and  on  April  18  by  Secretary 
Kissinger.1 


SECRETARY   KISSINGER,  SENATE  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  APRIL   15 

Press  release  199   dated   April    15 

The  long  and  agonizing  conflict  in  Indo- 
china has  reached  a  tragic  stage.  The  events 
of  the  past  month  have  been  discussed  at 
great  length  before  the  Congress  and  re- 
quire little  additional  elaboration.  In  Viet- 
Nam  President  Thieu  ordered  a  strategic 
withdrawal  from  a  number  of  areas  he  re- 
garded as  militarily  untenable.  However,  the 
withdrawal  took  place  in  great  haste,  without 
adequate  advance  planning,  and  with  insuf- 
ficient coordination.  It  was  further  compli- 
cated by  a  massive  flow  of  civilian  refugees 
seeking  to  escape  the  advancing  North  Viet- 
namese Army.  Disorganization  engendered 
confusion ;  fear  led  to  panic.  The  results,  as 
we  all  know,  were  tragic  losses — of  territory, 
of  population,  of  material,  and  of  morale. 

But  to  fully  understand  what  has  hap- 
pened, it  is  necessary  to  have  an  appreciation 
of  all  that  went  before.  The  North  Viet- 
namese offensive,  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
response,  did   not  come  about  by  chance — 


1  The  complete  transcripts  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committees  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


although  chance  is  always  an  element  in 
warfare.  The  origins  of  these  events  are 
complex,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  useful  to 
review  them  briefly. 

Since  January  1973,  Hanoi  has  violated — 
continuously,  systematically,  and  energeti- 
cally— the  most  fundamental  provisions  of 
the  Paris  agreement.  It  steadily  increased 
the  numbers  of  its  troops  in  the  South.  It 
improved  and  expanded  its  logistics  system 
in  the  South.  It  increased  the  armaments 
and  ammunition  of  its  forces  in  the  South. 
And  as  you  know,  it  blocked  all  efforts  to 
account  for  personnel  missing  in  action. 
These  are  facts,  and  they  are  indisputable. 
All  of  these  actions  were  of  course  in  total 
violation  of  the  agreement.  Parallel  to  these 
efforts,  Hanoi  attempted — with  considerable 
success — to  immobilize  the  various  mecha- 
nisms established  by  the  agreement  to  mon- 
itor and  curtail  violations  of  the  cease-fire. 
Thus,  it  assiduously  prepared  the  way  for 
further  military  actions. 

South  Viet-Nam's  record  of  adherence  to 
the  agreement  has  not  been  perfect.  It  is, 
however,  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  far 
better  than  Hanoi's.  South  Viet-Nam  did  not 
build  up  its  armed  forces.  It  undertook  no 
major  offensive  actions — although  it  traded 
thrusts  and  probes  with  the  Communists.  It 
cooperated  fully  in  establishing  and  support- 
ing the  cease-fire  control  mechanisms  pro- 
vided for  in  the  agreement.  And  it  sought, 
as  did  the  United  States,  full  implementa- 
tion of  those  provisions  of  the  agreement 
calling  for  an  accounting  of  soldiers  missing 
in  action. 

But  perhaps  more  relevant  to  an  under- 
standing of  recent  events  are  the  following 
factors. 
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While  North  Viet-Nam  had  available  sev- 
eral reserve  divisions  which  it  could  commit 
to  battle  at  times  and  places  of  its  choosing, 
the  South  had  no  strategic  reserves.  Its 
forces  were  stretched  thin,  defending  lines 
of  communication  and  population  centers 
throughout  the  country. 

While  North  Viet-Nam,  by  early  this  year, 
had  accumulated  in  South  Viet-Nam  enough 
ammunition  for  two  years  of  intensive  com- 
bat, South  Vietnamese  commanders  had  to 
ration  ammunition  as  their  stocks  declined 
and  were  not  replenished. 

While  North  Viet-Nam  had  enough  fuel  in 
the  South  to  operate  its  tanks  and  armored 
vehicles  for  at  least  18  months,  South  Viet- 
Nam  faced  stringent  shortages. 

In  sum,  while  Hanoi  was  strengthening  its 
army  in  the  South,  the  combat  effectiveness 
of  South  Viet-Nam's  army  gradually  grew 
weaker.  While  Hanoi  built  up  its  reserve 
divisions  and  accumulated  ammunition,  fuel, 
and  other  military  supplies,  U.S.  aid  levels 
to  Viet-Nam  were  cut — first  by  half  in  1973 
and  then  by  another  third  in  1974.  This 
coincided  with  a  worldwide  inflation  and  a 
fourfold  increase  in  fuel  prices.  As  a  result 
almost  all  of  our  military  aid  had  to  be  de- 
voted to  ammunition  and  fuel.  Very  little 
was  available  for  spare  parts,  and  none  for 
new  equipment. 

These  imbalances  became  painfully  evi- 
dent when  the  offensive  broke  full  force,  and 
they  contributed  to  the  tragedy  which  un- 
folded. Moreover,  the  steady  diminution  in 
the  resources  available  to  the  Army  of  South 
Viet-Nam  unquestionably  affected  the  morale 
of  its  officers  and  men.  South  Vietnamese 
units  in  the  northern  and  central  provinces 
knew  full  well  that  they  faced  an  enemy 
superior  both  in  numbers  and  in  firepower. 
They  knew  that  reinforcements  and  resup- 
ply  would  not  be  forthcoming.  When  the 
fighting  began  they  also  knew,  as  they  had 
begun  to  suspect,  that  the  United  States 
would  not  respond.  I  would  suggest  that  all 
of  these  factors  added  significantly  to  the 
sense  of  helplessness,  despair,  and,  eventual- 
ly, panic  which  we  witnessed  in  late  March 
and  early  April. 

I  would  add  that  it  is  both  inaccurate  and 
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unfair  to  hold  South  Viet-Nam  responsible 
for  blocking  progress  toward  a  political  so- 
lution to  the  conflict.  Saigon's  proposals  in 
its  conversations  with  PRG  [Provisional 
Revolutionary  Government]  representatives 
in  Paris  were  in  general  constructive  and 
conciliatory.  There  was  no  progress  toward 
a  compromise  political  settlement  because 
Hanoi  intended  that  there  should  not  be.  In- 
stead, North  Viet-Nam's  strategy  was  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  an  eventual  military 
offensive,  one  which  would  either  bring  out- 
right victory  or  at  least  allow  Hanoi  to  dic- 
tate the  terms  of  a  political  solution. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  South  Viet- 
Nam  entered  into  the  Paris  agreement  with 
the  expectation  that  Hanoi  would  abide  by 
it  in  every  respect.  We  did  believe,  however, 
that  the  agreement  was  sufficiently  equitable 
to  both  sides  that  its  major  provisions  could 
be  accepted  and  acted  upon  by  Hanoi  and 
that  the  contest  could  be  shifted  thereby 
from  a  military  to  a  political  track.  However, 
our  two  governments  also  recognized  that, 
since  the  agreement  manifestly  was  not  self- 
enforcing,  Hanoi's  adherence  depended  heav- 
ily on  maintaining  a  military  parity  in  South 
Viet-Nam.  So  long  as  North  Viet-Nam  con- 
fronted a  strong  South  Vietnamese  army 
and  so  long  as  the  possibility  existed  of  U.S. 
intervention  to  offset  the  strategic  advan- 
tages of  the  North,  Hanoi  could  be  expected 
to  forgo  major  military  action.  Both  of  those 
essential  conditions  were  dissipated  over  the 
past  two  years.  Hanoi  attained  a  clear  mili- 
tary superiority,  and  it  became  increasingly 
convinced  that  U.S.  intervention  could  be 
ruled  out.  It  therefore  returned  to  a  military 
course,  with  the  results  we  have  seen. 

The  present  situation  in  Viet-Nam  is  omi- 
nous. North  Viet-Nam's  combat  forces  far 
outnumber  those  of  the  South,  and  they  are 
better  armed.  Perhaps  more  important,  they 
enjoy  a  psychological  momentum  which  can 
be  as  decisive  as  armaments  in  battle.  South 
Viet-Nam  must  reorganize  and  reequip  its 
forces,  and  it  must  restore  the  morale  of  its 
army  and  its  people.  These  tasks  will  be 
difficult,  and  they  can  be  performed  only  by 
the  South  Vietnamese.  However,  a  successful 
defense   will   also  require   resources — arms, 
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fuel,  ammunition,  and  medical  supplies — and 
these  can  come  only  from  the  United  States. 

Large  quantities  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, totaling  perhaps  $800  million,  were 
lost  in  South  Viet-Nam's  precipitous  retreat 
from  the  northern  and  central  areas.  Much 
of  this  should  not  have  been  lost,  and  we  re- 
gret that  it  happened.  But  South  Viet-Nam 
is  now  faced  with  a  different  strategic  and 
tactical  situation  and  different  military  re- 
quirements. Although  the  amount  of  mili- 
tary assistance  the  President  has  requested 
is  of  the  same  general  magnitude  as  the 
value  of  the  equipment  lost,  we  are  not  at- 
tempting simply  to  replace  those  losses.  The 
President's  request,  based  on  General  Wey- 
and's  [Gen.  Frederick  C.  Weyand,  Chief  of 
Staff,  United  States  Army]  assessment,  rep- 
resents our  best  judgment  as  to  what  is 
needed  now,  in  this  new  situation,  to  defend 
what  is  left  of  South  Viet-Nam.  Weapons, 
ammunition,  and  supplies  to  reequip  four 
divisions,  to  form  a  number  of  ranger  groups 
into  divisional  units,  and  to  upgrade  some 
territorial  forces  into  infantry  regiments 
will  require  some  $326  million.  The  balance 
of  our  request  is  for  ammunition,  fuel,  spare 
parts,  and  medical  supplies  to  sustain  up  to 
60  days  of  intensive  combat  and  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  transporting  those  items.  These 
are  minimum  requirements,  and  they  are 
needed  .urgently. 

The  human  tragedy  of  Viet-Nam  has  never 
been  more  acute  than  it  now  is.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  South  Vietnamese  have  sought 
to  flee  Communist  control  and  are  homeless 
refugees.  They  have  our  compassion,  and 
they  must  also  have  our  help.  Despite  com- 
mendable efforts  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government,  the  burden  of  caring  for  these 
innocent  victims  is  beyond  its  capacity.  The 
United  States  has  already  done  much  to  as- 
sist these  people,  but  many  remain  without 
adequate  food,  shelter,  or  medical  care.  The 
President  has  asked  that  additional  efforts 
and  additional  resources  be  devoted  to  this 
humanitarian  effort.  I  ask  that  the  Congress 
respond  generously  and  quickly. 

The  objectives  of  the  United  States  in  this 
immensely  difficult  situation  remain  as  they 
were  when  the  Paris  agreement  was  signed 


— to  end  the  military  conflict  and  establish 
conditions  which  will  allow  a  fair  political 
solution  to  be  achieved.  We  believe  that  de- 
spite the  tragic  experience  to  date,  the  Paris 
agreement  remains  a  valid  framework  with- 
in which  to  proceed  toward  such  a  solution. 
However,  today,  as  in  1973,  battlefield  condi- 
tions will  affect  political  perceptions  and  the 
outcome  of  negotiations.  We  therefore  be- 
lieve that  in  order  for  a  political  settlement 
to  be  reached  which  preserves  any  degree  of 
self-determination  for  the  people  of  South 
Viet-Nam,  the  present  military  situation 
must  be  stabilized.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  the  President  has  asked  Congress  to 
appropriate  urgently  additional  funds  for 
military  assistance  for  Viet-Nam. 

I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  emotions 
aroused  in  this  country  by  our  long  and 
difficult  involvement  in  Viet-Nam.  I  under- 
stand what  the  cost  has  been  for  this  nation 
and  why  frustration  and  anger  continue  to 
dominate  our  national  debate.  Many  will 
argue  that  we  have  done  more  than  enough 
for  the  Government  and  the  people  of  South 
Viet-Nam.  I  do  not  agree  with  that  propo- 
sition, however,  nor  do  I  believe  that  to  re- 
view endlessly  the  wisdom  of  our  original 
involvement  serves  a  useful  purpose  now. 
For  despite  the  agony  of  this  nation's  ex- 
perience in  Indochina  and  the  substantial 
reappraisal  which  has  taken  place  concern- 
ing our  proper  role  there,  few  would  deny 
that  we  are  still  involved  or  that  what  we 
do — or  fail  to  do — will  still  weigh  heavily  in 
the  outcome.  We  cannot  by  our  actions  alone 
insure  the  survival  of  South  Viet-Nam.  But 
we  can,  alone,  by  our  inaction  assure  its 
demise. 

The  United  States  has  no  legal  obligation 
to  the  Government  and  the  people  of  South 
Viet-Nam  of  which  the  Congress  is  not  aware. 
But  we  do  have  a  deep  moral  obligation — 
rooted  in  the  history  of  our  involvement  and 
sustained  by  the  continuing  efforts  of  our 
friends.  We  cannot  easily  set  it  aside.  In 
addition  to  the  obvious  consequences  for  the 
people  of  Viet-Nam,  our  failure  to  act  in 
accordance  with  that  obligation  would  in- 
evitably influence  other  nations'  perceptions 
of    our    constancy   and    our    determination. 
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American  credibility  would  not  collapse,  and 
American  honor  would  not  be  destroyed.  But 
both  would  be  weakened,  to  the  detriment  of 
this  nation  and  of  the  peaceful  world  order 
we  have  sought  to  build. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  our  Ambassador  in 
Phnom  Penh  was  about  to  be  evacuated  last 
week  he  received  a  letter  from  a  longtime 
friend  of  the  United  States  who  has  been 
publicly  marked  for  execution.  Let  me  share 
that  letter  with  you: 

Dear  Excellency  and  Friend,  I  thank  you  very 
sincerely  for  your  letter  and  for  your  offer  to  trans- 
port me  towards  freedom.  I  cannot,  alas,  leave  in 
such  a  cowardly  fashion.  As  for  you,  and  in  par- 
ticular for  your  great  country,  I  never  believed  for 
a  moment  that  you  would  have  this  sentiment  of 
abandoning  a  people  which  has  chosen  liberty.  You 
have  refused  us  your  protection,  and  we  can  do 
nothing  about  it. 

You  leave,  and  my  wish  is  that  you  and  your 
country  will  find  happiness  under  this  sky.  But, 
mark  it  well,  that  if  I  shall  die  here  on  the  spot 
and  in  my  country  that  I  love,  it  is  too  bad,  because 
we  all  are  born  and  must  die  one  day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
suspect  that  neither  Ambassador  [John 
Gunther]  Dean  nor  I  will  ever  be  able  to  for- 
get that  letter  or  the  brave  man  who  wrote 
it.  Let  us  now,  as  Americans,  act  together 
to  assure  that  we  receive  no  more  letters  of 
this  kind. 


MR.  PARKER,  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS,  APRIL   15 

I  come  to  your  committee  today  to  ask 
for  your  assistance.  We  are  urgently  pro- 
posing and  seeking  your  approval  for  a 
humanitarian  undertaking,  an  undertaking 
which  I  believe  does  credit  to  the  spirit  of 
charity  and  sympathy — especially  for  those 
with  whom  we  as  a  people  have  long  been 
associated — that  has  in  the  past  been  a  well- 
spring  of  our  national  character. 

In  the  past  three  weeks,  the  people  of 
South  Viet-Nam,  a  generation  of  whom  have 
never  known  lasting  tranquillity,  have  again 
been  faced  with  a  disruptive  cataclysm  of 


enormous  human  proportions.  These  events 
are  familiar  to  us  all.  In  the  face  of  an 
assault  by  North  Vietnamese  divisions  in 
direct  violation  of  the  Paris  peace  accords, 
millions,  motivated  by  a  mixture  of  con- 
viction, allegiance,  and  fear,  fled  the  north- 
ern and  central  portions  of  South  Viet-Nam. 
They  left  their  villages  and  towns,  they  left 
their  friends  and  sometimes  their  families, 
they  left  their  belongings,  and  they  left  the 
soil  from  which  they  earned  a  living  or  the 
work  in  which  they  were  otherwise  em- 
ployed. In  this  exodus,  many  died,  and  not 
all — or  even  most — escaped.  The  armies  of 
the  North  rolled  southward  faster  than  those 
who  sought  to  flee. 

Our  first  thoughts  and  our  first  actions 
were  to  assist  those  who  sought  refuge  in  the 
territory  still  controlled  by  the  Government 
of  South  Viet-Nam  (GVN).  We  dispatched 
ships  to  augment  the  40-odd  craft  made 
available  for  this  purpose  by  the  Government 
of  South  Viet-Nam  and  the  several  mercy 
vessels  furnished  by  other  nations.  Events 
moved  too  rapidly,  and  we  were  only  par- 
tially successful,  but  through  these  efforts 
about  150,000  people  were  brought  to  safety. 
Others,  roughly  estimated  at  850,000,  moved 
and  are  still  moving  by  their  own  efforts 
on  rivers  and  by  land  to  the  refugee  sites 
that  are  under  GVN  control.  To  date,  nearly 
500,000  refugees  have  been  officially  regis- 
tered by  the  government. 

This  process  of  counting  by  registration 
invariably  lags  behind  the  reality  of  dis- 
placed human  beings,  both  because  of  the 
time  involved  in  assembling  data  and  be- 
cause the  movement  of  persons  still  con- 
tinues. Our  best  estimate  today — and  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  today's  numbers  may  well 
be  wrong  tomorrow — is  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Viet-Nam  will  shortly  face 
the  responsibility  of  caring  for  approximate- 
ly 1  million  new  refugees. 

To  assist  in  that  effort  we  have  allotted 
almost  all  of  the  limited  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  resources  remaining  available  to  us;  in 
addition,  we  have  made  100,000  tons  of  rice 
and  an  additional  13,500  tons  of  high-protein 
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food  supplements  available  on  a  grant  basis 
under  Public  Law  480  to  be  distributed  by 
both  voluntary  agencies  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  to  those  most  des- 
perately in  need. 

Let  me  note  at  this  point  that  to  the  enor- 
mous problem  of  refugee  relief  must  be 
added  the  weight  of  an  already  severe  condi- 
tion of  unemployment  and  recession  in  the 
urban  areas — a  condition  created  in  large 
measure  by  the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  and  funds — that  with  certainty  must 
worsen  drastically  as  the  disruption  of  war 
takes  its  toll  on  the  productive  economy. 
Many  will  be  without  work.  Any  humani- 
tarian effort  must  be  no  less  concerned  for 
those  who  suffer  deprivation  in  the  cities 
than  for  those  displaced  by  the  war.  Suffer- 
ing is  made  no  less  bearable  for  being  once 
removed  from  its  cause. 

We  are  confident  that  the  Government  of 
South  Viet-Nam  possesses  the  all-too-experi- 
enced human  resources  to  undertake  an 
orderly  and  reliable  relief  effort,  given  some 
measure  of  assistance  from  the  voluntary 
agencies,  the  international  organizations, 
and  AID  personnel.  (To  the  subject  of  those 
agencies  and  organizations  I  would  like  to 
return  shortly.)  We  are  equally  certain,  how- 
ever, that  without  new  financial  resources 
from  outside  donors,  misery  and  starvation 
and  sickness,  unacceptable  on  any  human 
basis,  will  inevitably  ensue. 

I  am  here  today  to  ask  you  approve  the 
commitment  by  the  United  States  of  a  large 
but  by  no  means  all-inclusive  portion  of  those 
resources.  Specifically,  I  am  asking  you  to 
authorize  an  additional  $73  million  for  that 
purpose,  which,  taken  together  with  the  $177 
million  previously  authorized  but  not  yet 
appropriated  for  assistance  to  Indochina, 
will  make  available  $250  million  to  lighten 
the  burden  and  ease  the  suffering  of  the 
refugees,  the  war  victims,  and  the  unem- 
ployed of  South  Viet-Nam.  At  the  same  time 
I  am  asking  you  to  waive  previous  alloca- 
tions of  Indochina  funds  which  could  impede 
the  humanitarian  effort. 

Let  me  emphasize  at  the  outset  that  the 


program  we  sketch  here  is  illustrative. 
Planning  here  and  in  Saigon  is  actively 
underway.  Our  objective  is  to  assist  the 
Government  of  South  Viet-Nam  to  heal  the 
human  wounds  of  war  by  reuniting  families, 
assisting  them  during  a  difficult  transition 
period,  resettling  them  in  new  homes,  and 
bringing  them  back  into  the  productive  econ- 
omy. The  funds  we  seek  will  be  contributed 
to  meet  these  objectives.  We  will  be  attempt- 
ing as  best  we  can  to  fashion  programs  that 
adequately  care  for  relief  needs  and  also 
focus  on  the  inextricably  related  objective 
of  increasing  jobs,  reducing  inflation,  and  in 
other  ways  creating  an  economic  climate 
which  permits  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
to  move  away  from  this  hour  of  trouble 
toward  productive,  self-sufficient,  and  peace- 
ful lives. 

As  we  see  the  situation  now,  the  funds 
we  seek  are  not  going  to  be  expended  on 
long-term  projects.  Rather,  our  request  re- 
flects our  best  estimate  of  the  initial  relief 
costs  for  the  refugees  and  of  the  ongoing 
and  elemental  requirements  for  a  period  of 
six  months  of  the  people  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned— the  refugees,  the  war  victims,  the 
urban  unemployed. 

Let  me  describe  briefly  for  you  our  pro- 
jections of  aggregate  needs. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  emergency  trans- 
portation of  refugees  to  the  temporary  sites 
within  South  Viet-Nam,  we  have  an  esti- 
mated requirement  of  about  $10  million. 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  care  of  refu- 
gees, there  are  four  broad  categories  of 
expenditures: 

Temporary  Refugee  Sites  must  be  devel- 
oped and  constructed.  At  present,  we  fore- 
see the  need  for  nine  sites  on  the  mainland 
to  accommodate  about  100,000  people  each 
and  one  on  the  Island  of  Phu  Quoc.  The  loca- 
tions of  the  nine  other  sites  have  not  been 
determined  as  yet,  but  we  would  expect 
them  to  be  sited  on  good  agricultural  land 
in  the  delta.  A  site  must  be  cleared,  roads 
and  shelters  constructed,  drainage  ditches 
dug,  water  supplies  and  sanitary  facilities 
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formed,  medical,  educational  and  adminis- 
trative facilities  provided.  These  items  and 
many  others  related  to  providing  essential 
goods  and  services  are'  expected  to  cost 
roughly  $10  million  per  site,  or  $100  million 
in  total. 

Refugee  Relief  Allowances  and  Camp 
Operations  Costs  of  roughly  $10  per  person 
per  month  must  be  provided.  This  will  en- 
able the  refugees  to  buy  food  with  which 
to  supplement  their  rice  ration  of  500  grams 
per  day,  charcoal  with  which  to  cook,  and 
cloth  with  which  to  clothe  themselves.  Addi- 
tionally, these  funds  would  pay  for  food 
handling  and  storage,  transport,  and  related 
costs.  The  total  cost  for  this  for  six  months 
will  be  $60  million. 

Work  Programs  to  employ  the  refugees 
must  also  be  developed,  in  order  to  permit 
at  least  one  family  member  to  supplement 
the  family's  meager  income.  We  expect  most 
of  the  laborers  would  be  women.  Our  past 
experience  tells  us  that  we  can  expect  that 
some  200,000  people  would  be  so  employed, 
if  given  the  opportunity,  at  $1  per  day.  For 
six  months  this  would  require  $30  million. 
These  refugees  will  provide  the  bulk  of  non- 
skilled  labor  needed  in  the  construction  of 
refugee  camp  facilities.  They  will  also  pro- 
vide the  nonskilled  labor  required  to  main- 
tain minimal  standards  for  sanitary  facilities 
in  the  camps  and  maintain  in  good  repair 
drainage  ditches,  roads,  fencing,  water  facil- 
ities, and  other  camp  infrastructure. 

Integrated  Relief  and  Resettlement  Sup- 
port Teams — The  voluntary  agencies  are 
ready  to  assist  in  the  refugee  relief  and 
resettlement  program  when  the  security  sit- 
uation stabilizes  sufficiently  to  allow  staff 
to  operate  with  some  degree  of  safety.  Their 
contribution  will  be  the  provision  of  support 
and  advisory  teams  that  would  include  physi- 
cians, nurses,  medical  assistants,  and  others. 
Their  major  responsibility  will  be  to  provide 
advisory  and  other  support  needed  in  the 
relief  effort.  A  total  of  $12  million  is  planned 
for  these  teams. 

Third,  with  respect  to  the  rapidly  growing 
needs  of  the  urban  unemployed,  we  would 


begin  developing,  together  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Viet-Nam,  programs  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  urban  destitute  and 
to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed  wherever  feasible.  We  pro- 
pose a  program  costing  $10  million. 

Fourth,  with  respect  to  the  refugees  lo- 
cated on  the  Island  of  Phu  Quoc,  we  believe 
that  circumstances  permit  the  immediate 
initiation  of  resettlement  efforts.  We  should 
keep  in  mind  that  temporary  camps  give 
only  some  relief  to  human  misery.  Resettle- 
ment permits  people  to  move  into  tolerable 
and  productive  lives. 

The  Phu  Quoc  resettlement  program 
should  move  rapidly.  The  refugees  have 
been  given  access  to  18,000  hectares  of  land 
on  the  island.  Clearing  the  land  for  agricul- 
ture use,  grading  for  roadways  and  drainage 
ditches,  and  providing  water  wells  and  other 
structures  await  the  necessary  funding.  The 
onset  of  the  rainy  season  in  June  and  July 
of  1976  is  the  critical  target  period  for  gain- 
ing access  to  the  land  if  a  December  1976 
harvest  is  to  be  realized.  The  Norwegian 
Government  has  recently  grant-financed  a 
fishing  project  on  Phu  Quoc  which  will  pro- 
vide boats  and  fishing  gear  for  4,000  families 
(some  20,000  persons).  Experts  estimate 
this  is  the  maximum-sized  fishing  enterprise 
that  should  be  undertaken  at  this  time.  We 
have  not  yet  received  estimated  GVN  cost 
data.  However,  we  anticipate  that  as  a 
minimum,  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  will  provide  teachers  for  the  250  class- 
rooms we  envisage  for  the  Phu  Quoc  re- 
settlement program  as  well  as  administrative 
and  technical  personnel  for  the  refugee  and 
resettlement  site.  We  propose  $28  million 
for  this  resettlement  program. 

It  is  clear  that  the  funds  we  seek  are  but 
a  fraction  of  the  total  costs  which  will  be 
incurred  in  South  Viet-Nam.  Our  best  pres- 
ent estimate  is  that  approximately  $750 
million  to  $1  billion  will  be  needed  to  carry 
a  relief  and  resettlement  program  for  refu- 
gees through  to  its  conclusion.  We  are  re- 
questing $250  million  now  to  begin  the  job 
as  quickly  as  possible.    We  hope  and  expect 
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that  others  will  contribute  to  the  effort. 

American  voluntary  agencies  with  which 
AID  has  been  working  in  both  Cambodia 
and  South  Viet-Nam  have  assured  us  that 
they  stand  ready  to  respond  to  human  need 
in  any  area  where  they  are  at  liberty  to 
operate.  They  are  prepared  to  undertake 
relief  and  rehabilitation  as  well  as  their  on- 
going programs.  Although  their  U.S.  per- 
sonnel have  been  reduced,  those  remaining, 
along  with  local  staffs,  are  assisting  with 
the  refugee  problem.  And  they  have  highly 
experienced  staff  standing  on  call  in  nearby 
countries  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  assist 
once  the  situation  stabilizes. 

The  foreign  assistance  dollars  we  provide 
will  perform  double  duty.  We  estimate  that 
80  percent  of  our  funds  will  be  used  to 
finance  local  piaster  costs  of  the  relief  effort. 
The  dollars  will  be  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Viet-Nam  to  finance  imports 
of  essential  commodities  needed  to  keep  the 
economy  of  Viet-Nam  in  balance  by  match- 
ing the  increased  money  supply  generated 
by  the  relief  program  with  imported  goods. 
Our  objective  is  to  require  that  the  dollars 
be  spent  in  the  United  States  under  the  Com- 
modity Import  Program  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  our  primary  objective  of  pro- 
viding prompt  financing  for  relief  efforts 
and  avoiding  the  general  human  suffering 
which  can  be  caused  by  hyperinflation. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  frank- 
ly admitting  that  I  cannot  tell  you  what  will 
happen  to  South  Viet-Nam  in  the  coming 
weeks  and  months.  We  think  it  has  a 
chance.  But  I  can  tell  you  what  will  happen 
to  the  people  of  South  Viet-Nam  if  we  and 
others  do  not  provide  the  needed  humani- 
tarian resources.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
will  starve.  They  will  have  no  shelter,  no 
schools,  no  medical  facilities.  They  will  live — 
some  of  them  will  live,  for  a  while  anyway — 
in  unmitigated  human  misery.  We  must  act 
urgently.  The  rains  come  in  less  than  two 
months;  as  much  of  the  infrastructure  for 
refugee  life  as  possible  must  be  in  place  by 
then. 

We  believe   that   AID — through   its   long 


experience  and  working  relationships  with 
the  vast  machinery  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Government  and  with  the  voluntary 
agencies  and  organizations  (which  have  per- 
formed a  truly  priceless  service  to  the  people 
of  that  embattled  land) — is  up  to  the  task. 
I  hope  that  we  will  have  your  quick  support. 


SECRETARY   KISSINGER,   HOUSE   COMMITTEE 
ON   INTERNATIONAL   RELATIONS,  APRIL   18 

Press   release   206   dated   April    18 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear  now 
before  this  committee.  My  remarks  will  be 
very  brief  in  order  to  let  you  get  directly  to 
questions. 

The  tragedy  in  Viet-Nam  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  in  recent  weeks,  and 
my  own  views  are  well  known  to  you. 

Although  we  are  no  longer  fighting  in  Viet- 
Nam,  we  are  still  involved  there,  and  what 
we  do — or  fail  to  do — can  still  influence  the 
outcome.  Thus,  we  are  faced  with  a  diffi- 
cult national  decision. 

The  question  before  us  now  is  what  can 
be  done  and  should  be  done  to  restore  some 
prospect  of  a  negotiated  settlement  such  as 
we  sought  so  earnestly  in  Paris  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
people  of  South  Viet-Nam  caught  up  in  this 
turmoil. 

The  President's  request  includes  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  military  and  humanitar- 
ian assistance.  He  has  also  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  clarify  existing  provisions  of  law 
regarding  the  use  of  U.S.  forces  in  the  evac- 
uation of  Americans  and  Vietnamese  should 
the  worst  come  to  pass. 

The  request  for  military  assistance  was 
made  to  provide  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  the  means  to  defend  against  those  who 
seek  to  impose  their  will  by  force.  If  South 
Viet-Nam  is  unable  to  continue  its  struggle, 
it  should  not  be  by  virtue  of  the  cessation 
of  U.S.  support  so  long  as  the  will  to  resist 
remains. 

No  aspect  of  the  situation  in  Viet-Nam 
touches  the  hearts  of  Americans  today  as 
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much  as  the  enormous  human  tragedy  repre- 
sented by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  up- 
rooted refugees.  They  have  our  compassion, 
and  they  need  our  immediate  help.  The 
President's  request  for  humanitarian  assist- 
ance was  to  provide  the  food,  shelter,  and 
medical  care  these  unfortunate  victims  of 
the  war  must  have. 

In  this  regard,  I  want  to  acknowledge  the 
serious  and  urgent  efforts  this  committee 
has  engaged  in  to  adopt  legislation  for  the 
kind  of  humanitarian  and  evacuation  effort, 
if  that  should  become  necessary,  which  is 
consistent  with  our  responsibilities.  I  com- 
mend the  committee  for  its  conscientious 
and  expeditious  accomplishment.  I  urge 
your  colleagues  in  the  other  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  to  act  as  swiftly  as 
you  have. 


Report  on  Use  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
in  Evacuation   From  Cambodia 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  dated 
April  12  from  President  Ford  to  Speaker  of 
the  House  Carl  Albert. x 

The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  As  you  and  other 
members  of  Congress  were  advised,  in  view 
of  circumstances  in  Cambodia,  the  United 
States  had  certain  contingency  plans  to 
utilize  United  States  Armed  Forces  to  assure 
the  safe  evacuation  of  U.S.  Nationals  from 
that  country.  On  Friday,  11  April  1975,  the 
Khmer  Communist  forces  had  ruptured 
Government  of  the  Khmer  Republic  (GKR) 
defensive  lines  to  the  north,  northwest  and 
east  of  Phnom  Penh  and  were  within  mortar 
range  of  Pochentong  Airfield  and  the  out- 
skirts of  Phnom  Penh.  In  view  of  this  de- 
teriorating  military   situation,    and   on  the 


1  Released  Apr.  14  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation 
of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Apr.  21);  an  identi- 
cal letter  was  sent  to  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 
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recommendations  of  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor there,  I  ordered  U.S.  military  forces  to 
proceed  with  the  planned  evacuation  out  of 
consideration  for  the  safety  of  U.S.  citizens. 

In  accordance  with  my  desire  that  the 
Congress  be  fully  informed  on  this  matter, 
and  taking  note  of  Section  4  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  (P.L.  93-148),  I  wish  to 
report  to  you  that  the  first  elements  of  the 
U.S.  forces  entered  Cambodian  airspace  at 
8:34  P.M.  EDT  on  11  April.  Military  forces 
included  350  ground  combat  troops  of  the 
U.S.  Marines,  36  helicopters,  and  supporting 
tactical  air  and  command  and  control  ele- 
ments. The  Marines  were  deployed  from 
helicopters  to  assure  the  security  of  helicop- 
ter landing  zone  within  the  city  of  Phnom 
Penh.  The  first  helicopter  landed  at  approxi- 
mately 10:00  P.M.  EDT  11  April  1975,  and 
the  last  evacuees  and  ground  security  force 
Marines  departed  the  Cambodian  landing 
zone  at  approximately  12:20  A.M.  on  12 
April  1975.  The  last  elements  of  the  force  to 
leave  received  hostile  recoilless  rifle  fire. 
There  was  no  firing  by  U.S.  forces  at  any 
time  during  the  operation.  No  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  personnel  were  killed,  wounded  or 
missing,  and  there  were  no  casualties  among 
the  American  evacuees. 

Although  these  forces  were  equipped  for 
combat  within  the  meaning  of  Section  4(a) 
(2)  of  Public  Law  93-148,  their  mission  was 
to  effect  the  evacuation  of  U.S.  Nationals. 
Present  information  indicates  that  a  total  of 
82  U.S.  citizens  were  evacuated  and  that  the 
task  force  was  also  able  to  accommodate  35 
third  country  nationals  and  159  Cambodians 
including  employees  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  operation  was  ordered  and  conducted 
pursuant  to  the  President's  Constitutional 
executive  power  and  authority  as  Command- 
er in  Chief  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

I  am  sure  you  share  with  me  my  pride  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and 
my  thankfulness  that  the  operation  was  con- 
ducted without  incident. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  April  12, 1975. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Atomic  Energy 

Agreement  for  the  application  of  safeguards  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  the  bi- 
lateral agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Israel  of  July  12,  1955,  as  amended  (TIAS  3311, 
4407,  4507,  5079,  5723,  5909,  6091,  8019),  for  co- 
operation concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
Signed  at  Vienna  April  4,  1975.  Entered  into 
force  April  4,  1975. 

Signatures:  Israel,  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  United  States. 

Biological  Weapons 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  development, 
production  and  stockpiling  of  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) and  toxin  weapons  and  on  their  destruc- 
tion. Done  at  Washington,  London,  and  Moscow 
April  10,  1972.  .Entered  into  force  March  26,  1975. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  March  26,  1975. 

Conservation 

Convention   on   international    trade    in    endangered 
species  of  wild  fauna  and  flora,  with  appendices. 
Done  at  Washington  March  3,  1973. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Canada,  April   10,   1975; 

Chile,   February   14,   1975;    Ecuador,  February 

11,  1975;  Uruguay,  April  2,  1975. 
Enters  into  force:  July  1,  1975. 

Oil  Pollution 

International    convention    on    civil   liability   for   oil 
pollution  damage.  Done  at  Brussels  November  29, 
1969. 
Ratifications  de-posited:   France,   Sweden,   United 

Kingdom,  March  17,  1975. 
Accession  deposited:  Norway,  March  21,  1975. 
Enters  into  force:  June  19,  1975.1 

International  convention  on  the  establishment  of  an 
international  fund  for  compensation  for  oil  pollu- 
tion   damage.    Done    at    Brussels    December    18, 
1971.2 
Ratifications  deposited:  Norway,  March  21,  1975; 

Sweden,  March  17,  1975. 
Accession  deposited:  Syria,  February  6,  1975. 

Telecommunications 

Telegraph  regulations,  with  appendices,  annex,  and 
final   protocol.   Done   at   Geneva   April    11,    1973. 
Entered  into  force  September  1,  1974.3 
Notifications   of   approval:    Central    African    Re- 
public,   Fiji,   January   3,    1975;    New   Zealand, 
December  4,  1974. 


Telephone    regulations,    with    appendices    and    final 

protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  April  11,  1973.  Entered 

into  force  September  1,  1974.3 

Notifications    of   approval:    Central    African    Re- 
public, Fiji,  January  3,  1975;  New  Zealand,  De- 
cember 4,  1974. 
International     telecommunication     convention     with 

annexes    and    protocols.    Done    at    Malaga-Torre- 

molinos    October    25,    1973.    Entered    into    force 

January  1,  1975.3 

Ratifications     deposited:     Canada,     January     20, 
1975;  Ecuador,  January  24,  1975. 

Accession  deposited:  Maldives,  January  16,  1975. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the  wheat 
trade  convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat 
agreement)    1971    (TIAS    7144,    7988).    Done   at 
Washington    March   25,    1975.    Enters  into   force 
June  19,  1975,  with  respect  to  certain  provisions 
and  July  1,  1975,  with  respect  to  other  provisions. 
Signatures:  Argentina,  Canada,  Cuba  (with  state- 
ment),   Dominican    Republic,    Ecuador,    India, 
Iraq,   Israel,  Japan,   Libya,  Norway,   Portugal, 
Sweden,    Switzerland,    Trinidad    and    Tobago, 
Vatican  City  State,  Venezuela,  April  14,  1975. 
Declarations  of  provisional  application  deposited: 
Argentina,  Cuba,  April  14,  1975. 
Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the  food 
aid  convention    (part  of  the  international  wheat 
agreement)    1971    (TIAS    7144,   7988).    Done    at 
Washington    March   25,   1975.    Enters   into   force 
June  19,  1975,  with  respect  to  certain  provisions 
and  July  1,  1975,  with  respect  to  other  provisions. 
Signatures:   Australia,   Finland,   April   11,   1975; 
Argentina,  Canada,  Japan    (with  reservation), 
Sweden,    Switzerland    (with   statement) ,   April 
14,  1975. 
Declaration  of  provisional  application   deposited: 
Argentina,  April  14,  1975. 


BILATERAL 

Egypt 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  June  7,  1974  (TIAS 
7855).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Cairo 
April  1,  1975.  Entered  into  force  April  1,  1975. 

Israel 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  July  12, 
1955,  as  amended  (TIAS  3311,  4407,  4507,  5079, 
5723,  5909,  6091),  for  cooperation  concerning  civil 
uses  of  atomic  energy.  Signed  at  Washington 
January  13,  1975. 
Entered  into  force:  March  24,  1975. 

Jordan 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural   commodities   of   November  27,    1974 


1  Will  not  enter  into  force  for  the  United  States 
on  this  date. 

2  Not  in  force. 

3  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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(TIAS  7995).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Amman  March  20,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
March  20,  1975. 

Korea 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  April  12,  1973  (TIAS 
7610).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Seoul 
March  13,  1975.  Entered  into  force  March  13, 
1975. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  March  30, 
1973,  as  amended  and  extended  (TIAS  7594, 
7832),  relating  to  implementation  and  enforce- 
ment of  civil  aviation  advance  charter  rules.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  London  April  2 
and  3,  1975.  Entered  into  force  April  3,  1975. 

Viet-Nam 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  October  8,  1974 
(TIAS  7952).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Saigon  March  13,  1975.  Entered  into  force  March 
13,  1975. 


PUBLICATIONS 


GPO  Sales  Publications 

Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or  stock 
number  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402.  A  25-percent  discount  is  made  on  orders  for 
100  or  more  copies  of  any  one  publication  mailed  to 
the  same  address.  Remittances,  payable  to  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  must  accompany  orders. 
Prices  shown  below,  which  include  domestic  postage, 
are  subject  to  change. 

Background  Notes:  Short,  factual  summaries  which 
describe  the  people,  history,  government,  economy, 
and  foreign  relations  of  each  country.  Each  contains 
a  map,  a  list  of  principal  government  officials  and 
U.S.  diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  and  a  reading 
list.  (A  complete  set  of  all  Background  Notes  cur- 
rently in  stock — at  least  140 — $21.80;  1-year  sub- 
scription service  for  approximately  77  updated  or 
new  Notes — $23.10;  plastic  binder — $1.50.)  Single 
copies  of  those  listed  below  are  available  at  30*  each. 

Ecuador Cat.  No.  S1.123:EC9 

Pub.  7771  6  pp. 

French  Territory  of  Afars    .  Cat.  No.  S1.123:88AF 
and  Issas  Pub.  8429  4  pp. 

The   Gambia Cat.  No.  S1.123:G14 

Pub.  8014  4  pp. 


Jordan Cat.  No.  S1.123:J76 

Pub.  7956  4  pp. 

Lebanon Cat.  No.  S1.123:L49 

Pub.  7816  5  pp. 

Lesotho Cat.  No.  S1.123:L56 

Pub.  8091  5  pp. 

Maldives Cat.  No.  S1.123:M29/4 

Pub.  8026  4  pp. 

Nicaragua Cat.  No.  S1.123:N51 

Pub.  7772  4  pp. 

Nuclear  Science  and  Technology  Information.  Memo- 
randum of  understanding  signed  by  the  United 
States,  EURATOM,  Belgium,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands. TIAS  7939.  70  pp.  85*.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 
7939). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  the  Re- 
public of  Viet-Nam.  TIAS  7952.  15  pp.  40*.  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10:7952). 

Transfer  of  Military  Scrap.  Agreement  with  the  Re- 
public of  Viet-Nam  amending  the  agreement  of 
November  8  and  December  14,  1972.  TIAS  7953.  5 
pp.  25*.   (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7953). 

Nonscheduled  Air  Services.  Agreement  with  Jordan. 
TIAS  7954.  45  pp.  65*.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7954). 

Narcotic  Drugs — Provision  of  Helicopters  and  Related 
Assistance.  Agreement  with  Mexico.  TIAS  7955.  7 
pp.  30*.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7955). 

Narcotic  Drugs — Detection  of  Opium  Poppy  Cultiva- 
tion. Agreement  with  Mexico  amending  the  agree- 
ment of  June  10  and  24,  1974.  TIAS  7956.  4  pp.  25*. 
(Cat.  No.  S9.10:7956). 

Atomic  Energy — Application  of  Safeguards  Pursuant 
to  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.  Protocol  with  the 
Philippines  and  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  suspending  the  agreement  of  July  15,  1968. 
TIAS  7957.  3  pp.  25*.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7957). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  the  Re- 
public of  Viet-Nam  amending  the  agreement  of  Au- 
gust 29,  1972,  as  amended.  TIAS  7958.  4  pp.  25*. 
(Cat.  No.  S9.10:7958). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  the  Re- 
public of  Viet-Nam  amending  the  agreement  of 
November  9,  1973,  as  amended.  TIAS  7959.  4  pp.  25*. 
(Cat.  No.  S9.10:7959). 

Whaling — Amendments  to  the  Schedule  to  the  Inter- 
national Whaling  Convention  of  1946.  TIAS  7960.  4 
pp.  25*.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7960). 

Parcel  Post.  Agreement  and  regulations  of  execution 
with  Macao.  TIAS  7961.  33  pp.  45*.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 
7961). 

Parcel  Post.  Agreement  and  regulations  of  execution 
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An  Agenda   for  America's  Third   Century 


Address  by  President  Ford  1 


Today,  America  can  regain  the  sense  of 
pride  that  existed  before  Viet-Nam,  but  it 
cannot  be  achieved  by  refighting  a  war  that 
is  finished  as  far  as  America  is  concerned. 

As  I  see  it,  the  time  has  come  to  look  for- 
ward to  an  agenda  for  the  future,  to  unify, 
to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  and  to 
restore  its  health  and  its  optimistic  self- 
confidence. 

In  New  Orleans,  a  great  battle  was  fought 
after  a  war  was  over.  In  New  Orleans  to- 
night, we  can  begin  a  great  national  recon- 
ciliation. The  first  engagement  must  be  with 
the  problems  of  today,  but  just  as  important- 
ly, the  problems  of  the  future. 

That  is  why  I  think  it  is  so  appropriate 
that  I  find  myself  tonight  at  a  university 
which  addresses  itself  to  preparing  young 
people  for  the  challenge  of  tomorrow. 

I  ask  that  we  stop  refighting  the  battles 
and  the  recriminations  of  the  past.  I  ask 
that  we  look  now  at  what  is  right  with 
America — at  our  possibilities  and  our  poten- 
tialities for  change  and  growth,  achievement 
and  sharing.  I  ask  that  we  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  leadership  as  a  good  neighbor 
to  all  peoples  and  an  enemy  of  none. 

I  ask  that  we  strive  to  become,  in  the 
finest  American  tradition,  something  more 
tomorrow  than  we  are  today. 

Instead  of  my  addressing  the  image  of 
America,  I  prefer  to  consider  the  reality  of 
America.  It  is  true  that  we  have  launched 
our  Bicentennial  celebration  without  having 


1  Made  at  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La., 
on  Apr.  23  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  dated  Apr.  28;  introductory 
paragraphs  omitted). 


achieved  human  perfection,  but  we  have  at- 
tained a  very  remarkable  self-governed  so- 
ciety that  possesses  the  flexibility  and  the 
dynamism  to  grow  and  undertake  an  entire- 
ly new  agenda,  an  agenda  for  America's 
third  century. 

So  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  helping  to  write 
that  agenda.  I  am  as  determined  as  a  Presi- 
dent can  be  to  seek  national  rediscovery  of 
the  belief  in  ourselves  that  characterized  the 
most  creative  periods  in  our  nation's  history. 
The  greatest  challenge  of  creativity,  as  I 
see  it,  lies  ahead. 

We,  of  course,  are  saddened  indeed  by  the 
events  in  Indochina ;  but  these  events,  tragic 
as  they  are,  portend  neither  the  end  of  the 
world  nor  of  America's  leadership  in  the 
world. 

Let  me  put  it  this  way,  if  I  might.  Some 
tend  to  feel  that  if  we  do  not  succeed  in 
everything  everywhere,  then  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  nothing  anywhere. 

I  reject  categorically  such  polarized  think- 
ing. We  can  and  we  should  help  others  to 
help  themselves;  but  the  fate  of  responsible 
men  and  women  everywhere,  in  the  final 
decision,  rests  in  their  own  hands,  not  in 
ours. 

America's  future  depends  upon  Ameri- 
cans, especially  your  generation,  which  is 
now  equipping  itself  to  assume  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future,  to  help  write  the  agenda 
for  America. 

Earlier  today  in  this  great  community,  I 
spoke  about  the  need  to  maintain  our  de- 
fenses. Tonight  I  would  like  to  talk  about 
another  kind  of  strength,  the  true  source  of 
American  power  that  transcends  all  of  the 
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deterrent  powers  for  peace  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  I  am  speaking  here  of  our  belief 
in  ourselves  and  our  belief  in  our  nation. 

Abraham  Lincoln  asked,  in  his  own  words, 
"What  constitutes  the  bulwark  of  our  own 
liberty  and  independence?"    He   answered: 

It  is  not  our  frowning  battlements,  our  bristling 
sea  coasts,  our  army  and  our  navy  ....  Our  defense 
is  in  the  spirit  which  prized  liberty  as  the  heritage 
of  all  men,  in  all  lands  everywhere. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  must  now  move 
beyond  the  discords  of  the  past  decade.  It 
is  in  this  spirit  that  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in 
writing  an  agenda  for  the  future. 

I  welcome  your  invitation,  particularly, 
tonight  because  I  know  it  is  at  Tulane  and 
other  centers  of  thought  throughout  our  great 
country  that  much  consideration  is  being 
given  to  the  kind  of  future  that  Americans 
want  and,  just  as  importantly,  will  work  for. 

Each  of  you  are  preparing  yourselves  for 
the  future,  and  I  am  deeply  interested  in 
your  preparations  and  your  opinions  and 
your  goals.  However,  tonight,  with  your  in- 
dulgence, let  me  share  with  you  my  own 
views. 

I  envision  a  creative  program  that  goes 
as  far  as  our  courage  and  our  capacities  can 
take  us,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  My  goal 
is  for  a  cooperative  world  at  peace,  using 
its  resources  to  build,  not  to  destroy. 

As  President,  I  am  determined  to  offer 
leadership  to  overcome  our  current  economic 
problems.  My  goal  is  for  jobs  for  all  who 
want  to  work  and  economic  opportunity  for 
all  who  want  to  achieve. 

I  am  determined  to  seek  self-sufficiency  in 
energy  as  an  urgent  national  priority.  My 
goal  is  to  make  America  independent  of  for- 
eign energy  sources  by  1985.  Of  course,  I 
will  pursue  interdependence  with  other  na- 
tions and  a  reformed  international  economic 
system. 

My  goal  is  for  a  world  in  which  consum- 
ing and  producing  nations  achieve  a  working 
balance.  I  will  address  the  humanitarian 
issues  of  hunger  and  famine,  of  health  and 
of  healing.  My  goal  is  to  achieve  or  to  assure 
basic  needs  and  an  effective  system  to  achieve 
this  result. 

I  recognize  the  need  for  technology  that 


enriches  life  while  preserving  our  natural 
environment.  My  goal  is  to  stimulate  pro- 
ductivity but  use  technology  to  redeem,  not 
to  destroy,  our  environment. 

I  will  strive  for  new  cooperation  rather 
than  conflict  in  the  peaceful  exploration  of 
our  oceans  and  our  space.  My  goal  is  to  use 
resources  for  peaceful  progress  rather  than 
war  and  destruction. 

Let  America  symbolize  humanity's  strug- 
gle to  conquer  nature  and  master  technology. 
The  time  has  now  come  for  our  government 
to  facilitate  the  individual's  control  over  his 
or  her  future  and  of  the  future  of  America. 

But  the  future  requires  more  than  Ameri- 
cans congratulating  themselves  on  how  much 
we  know  and  how  many  products  that  we 
can  produce.  It  requires  new  knowledge  to 
meet  new  problems.  We  must  not  only  be 
motivated  to  build  a  better  America;  we 
must  know  how  to  do  it. 

If  we  really  want  a  humane  America  that 
will,  for  instance,  contribute  to  the  allevia- 
tion of  the  world's  hunger,  we  must  realize 
that  good  intentions  do  not  feed  people. 
Some  problems,  as  anyone  who  served  in 
the  Congress  knows,  are  complex.  There  are 
no  easy  answers.  Willpower  alone  does  not 
grow  food. 

We  thought  in  a  well-intentioned  past  that 
we  could  export  our  technology  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel  to  developing  nations.  We  did  it 
with  the  best  of  intentions.  But  we  are  now 
learning  that  a  strain  of  rice  that  grows 
in  one  place  will  not  grow  in  another,  that 
factories  that  produce  at  100  percent  in  one 
nation  produce  less  than  half  as  much  in  a 
society  where  temperaments  and  work  habits 
are  somewhat  different. 

Yet  the  world  economy  has  become  inter- 
dependent. Not  only  food  technology,  but 
money  management,  natural  resources  and 
energy,  research  and  development — all  kinds 
of  this  group  require  an  organized  world 
society  that  makes  the  maximum  effective 
use  of  the  world's  resources. 

I  want  to  tell  the  world:  Let's  grow  food 
together,  but  let's  also  learn  more  about 
nutrition,  about  weather  forecasting,  about 
irrigation,  about  the  many  other  specialties 
involved  in  helping  people  to  help  themselves. 
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We  must  learn  more  about  people,  about 
the  development  of  communities,  architec- 
ture, engineering,  education,  motivation,  pro- 
ductivity, public  health  and  medicine,  arts 
and  sciences,  political,  legal,  and  social  or- 
ganization. All  of  these  specialties,  and  many, 
many  more,  are  required  if  young  people 
like  you  are  to  help  this  nation  develop  an 
agenda  for  our  future,  your  future,  our 
country's  future. 

I  challenge,  for  example,  the  medical 
students  in  this  audience  to  put  on  their 
agenda  the  achievement  of  a  cure  for  cancer. 
I  challenge  the  engineers  in  this  audience 
to  devise  new  techniques  for  developing 
cheap,  clean,  and  plentiful  energy  and,  as  a 
by-product,  to  control  floods.  I  challenge  the 
law  students  in  this  audience  to  find  ways 
to  speed  the  administration  of  equal  justice 
and  make  good  citizens  out  of  convicted 
criminals.  I  challenge  education,  those  of  you 
as  education  majors,  to  do  real  teaching  for 
real  life.  I  challenge  the  arts  majors  in  this 
audience  to  compose  the  great  American  sym- 
phony, to  write  the  great  American  novel,  and 
to  enrich  and  inspire  our  daily  lives. 

America's  leadership  is  essential.  Amer- 
ica's resources  are  vast.  America's  oppor- 
tunities are  unprecedented. 

As  we  strive  together  to  perfect  a  new 
agenda,  I  put  high  on  the  list  of  important 
points  the  maintenance  of  alliances  and  part- 
nerships with  other  people  and  other  na- 
tions. These  do  provide  a  basis  of  shared 
values,  even  as  we  stand  up  with  determina- 
tion for  what  we  believe. 

This,  of  course,  requires  a  continuing  com- 
mitment to  peace  and  a  determination  to 
use  our  good  offices  wherever  possible  to  pro- 
mote better  relations  between  nations  of  this 
world. 


The  new  agenda,  that  which  is  developed 
by  you  and  by  us,  must  place  a  high  priority 
on  the  need  to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  to  work  for  the  mutual  reduc- 
tion in  strategic  arms  and  control  of  other 
weapons. 

I  must  say  parenthetically  the  successful 
negotiations  at  Vladivostok,  in  my  opinion, 
are  just  a  beginning. 

Your  generation  of  Americans  is  uniquely 
endowed  by  history  to  give  new  meaning  to 
the  pride  and  spirit  of  America.  The  magne- 
tism of  an  American  society  confident  of 
its  own  strength  will  attract  the  good  will 
and  the  esteem  of  all  people  wherever  they 
might  be  in  this  globe  in  which  we  live. 

It  will  enhance  our  own  perception  of  our- 
selves and  our  pride  in  being  an  American. 
We  can — we  can,  and  I  say  it  with  emphasis 
— write  a  new  agenda  for  our  future. 

I  am  glad  that  Tulane  University  and 
other  great  American  educational  institu- 
tions are  reaching  out  to  others  in  programs 
to  work  with  developing  nations,  and  I  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  your  participa- 
tion in  every  aspect  of  America's  future.  And 
I  urge  Americans  of  all  ages  to  unite  in  this 
Bicentennial  year  to  take  responsibilities  for 
themselves,  as  our  ancestors  did. 

Let  us  resolve  tonight  to  rediscover  the  old 
virtues  of  confidence  and  self-reliance  and 
capability  that  characterized  our  forefathers 
two  centuries  ago. 

I  pledge,  as  I  know  you  do,  each  one  of 
us,  to  do  our  part.  Let  the  beacon  lights  of 
the  past  shine  forth  from  historic  New 
Orleans,  and  from  Tulane  University,  and 
from  every  other  corner  of  this  land  to 
illuminate  a  boundless  future  for  all  Amer- 
icans and  a  peace  for  all  mankind. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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Following  are  excerpts  relating  to  foreign 
policy  from  the  transcript  of  an  intervieiv 
with  President  Ford  by  Walter  Cronkite, 
Eric  Sevareid,  and  Bob  Schieffer  broadcast 
live  on  CBS  television  and  radio  on  April  21  .1 


Mr.  Cronkite:  Mr.  President,  just  this  mo- 
ment as  we  came  on  the  air,  I  was  surprised 
over  this  little  machine  here  that  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  and  the  United  Press  Interna- 
tional are  reporting  from  Honolulu  that  a 
large  number  of  battle-equipped  marines, 
800  or  so,  have  left  Hawaii  by  air,  on  char- 
tered aircraft.  Can  you  tell  us  what  their 
destination  is  and  what  is  up? 

President  Ford:  That  is  part  of  a 
movement  to  strengthen,  or  to  bring  up  to 
strength,  the  Marine  detachment  in  that 
area  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  not  an  unusual  mili- 
tary movement.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
felt  under  the  circumstances  that  it  was  wise 
to  bring  that  Marine  group  in  that  area 
of  the  world — the  South  Pacific — up  to 
strength. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  Can  you  tell  us  where  they 
are  going,  sir? 

President  Ford:  I  don't  think  I  should  be 
any  more  definitive  than  that. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  They  are  not  going  directly 
to  Saigon? 

President  Ford:  No,  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  Now  that  President  Thieu 
[Nguyen  Van  Thieu,  of  South  Viet-Nam] 
has  resigned,  which  was  the  big  neivs  this 
morning,  of  course,  are  ive  involved  in,  are 
we  acting  as  an  intermediary  in  any  negotia- 


1  For   the   complete   transcript,   see   White    House 
press  release  dated  Apr.  21. 


tions  for  a  peacefid  settlement  out  there? 

President  Ford:  We  are  exploring  with  a 
number  of  governments  negotiating  oppor- 
tunities, but  in  this  very  rapid  change,  with 
President  Thieu  stepping  down,  there  really 
hasn't  been  an  opportunity  for  us  to  make 
contact  with  a  new  government.  And  the 
net  result  is  we  are  planning  to  explore 
with  them  and  with  other  governments  in 
that  area  or  connected  with  that  area  so 
that  we  don't  miss  any  opportunity  to  try 
and  get  a  cease-fire. 

Mr.  Sevareid:  Mr.  President,  what  is  your 
own  estimate  of  the  situation  now?  Do  you 
think  that  the  Hanoi  people  want  to  nego- 
tiate the  turnover  of  the  city,  a  peacefid 
turnover,  or  just  drive  ahead? 

President  Ford:  Eric,  I  wish  I  knew.  I 
don't  think  anybody  can  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain, except  the  North  Vietnamese  them- 
selves. 

You  get  the  impression  that  in  the  last 
few  days  they  were  anxious  to  move  in  very 
quickly  for  a  quick  takeover.  On  the  other 
hand,  within  the  last  12,  24  hours,  there 
seems  to  be  a  slowdown.  It  is  not  certain 
from  what  we  see  just  what  their  tactic  will 
be.  We  naturally  hope  that  there  is  a  period 
when  the  fighting  will  cease  or  the  military 
activity  will  become  less  intense  so  that  nego- 
tiations might  be  undertaken  or  even  a  cease- 
fire achieved. 

But  it  is  so  fluid  right  now  I  don't  think 
anybody  can  be  certain  what  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Sevareid:  Are  they  communicating 
ivith  our  government  through  third  parties 
or  otherwise? 

President  Ford:  We  have  communications 
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with  other  governments.  I  can't  tell  you 
whether  the  North  Vietnamese  are  commu- 
nicating with  them  or  not.    I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sevareid:  President  Thieu,  when  he 
stepped  down,  said  one  of  the  reasons  tvas 
American  pressure.  What  was  our  role  in 
his  resignation? 

President  Ford:  Our  government  made  no 
direct  request  that  President  Thieu  step 
down.  There  was  no  pressure  by  me  or  any- 
one in  Washington  in  that  regard. 

There  may  have  been  some  on  the  scene 
in  Saigon  who  may  have  talked  to  President 
Thieu,  but  there  was  no  pressure  from  here 
to  force  President  Thieu  to  step  down  and 
he  made,  I  am  sure,  the  final  decision  all  on 
his  own. 

Mr.  Sevareid:  Surely  our  representatives 
there  woidd  not  speak  without  your  author- 
ity on  this  matter? 

President  Ford:  It  is  a  question  of  how 
you  phrase  it.  We  never  asked  anybody  to 
ask  him  to  step  down.  There  were  discus- 
sions as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  or 
shouldn't,  but  there  was  no  direct  request 
from  me  for  him  to  relinquish  his  role  as  the 
head  of  state. 

After  all,  he  was  an  elected  President.  He 
was  the  head  of  that  government,  properly 
chosen,  so  his  decision,  as  far  as  we  know, 
was  made  totally  on  his  own. 

Evacuation   From   Viet-Nam 

Mr.  Schieffer:  Mr.  President,  on  the  evac- 
uation, you  have  expressed  hope  that  some- 
thing could  be  arranged  so  tens  of  thousands 
of  loyal  South  Vietnamese  could  be  brought 
out  of  the  country. 

Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  have  some- 
thing like  that  if  the  North  Vietnamese  op- 
pose it  or  if  the  Viet  Cong  are  not  willing 
to  go  along  with  it?  Are  any  kinds  of  nego- 
tiations underway  right  now  to  try  to  set 
up  some  sort  of  an  arrangement  like  that? 

President  Ford:  I  would  agree  with  you 
that  if  the  North  Vietnamese  make  a  mili- 
tary effort,  it  would  be  virtually  impossible 
to   do   so   unless   we   moved    in   substantial 


U.S.  military  personnel  to  protect  the  evac- 
uation. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  South 
Vietnamese  should  make  it  difficult  in  their 
disappointment  that  our  support  hadn't  been 
as  much  as  they  thought  it  should  be,  their 
involvement  would  make  it  virtually  impos- 
sible, again  without  a  sizable  U.S.  military 
commitment.  That  is  one  reason  why  we 
want  a  cease-fire.  That  is  why  we  want  the 
military  operation  stopped — so  that  we  can 
certainly  get  all  the  Americans  out  without 
any  trouble  and,  hopefully,  those  South  Viet- 
namese that  we  feel  a  special  obligation  to. 
But  at  the  moment,  it  does  not  appear 
that  that  is  possible.  We  intend  to  keep 
working  on  it  because  we  feel  it  is  the 
humane  and  proper  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Schieffer:  What  if  it  is  not  possible? 
Then  what  do  you  do?  Do  you  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  let  you  send  those  troops  in  there, 
American  troops  to  protect  the  withdrawal? 
Do  you  send,  them  in  without  congressional 
approval?  What  do  you  do  next? 

President  Ford:  As  you  know,  I  have  asked 
the  Congress  to  clarify  my  authority  as 
President  to  send  American  troops  in  to 
bring  about  the  evacuation  of  friendly  South 
Vietnamese  or  South  Vietnamese  that  we 
have  an  obligation  to,  or  at  least  I  think 
we  do.  There  is  no  problem  in  sending  U.S. 
military  personnel  into  South  Viet-Nam  to 
evacuate  Americans.  That  is  permitted  under 
the  War  Powers  Act,  providing  we  give  ade- 
quate prenotification  to  the  Congress. 

That  is  what  we  did  in  the  case  of  Phnom 
Penh,  in  our  personnel  there.  But  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  sizable  evacuation  of  South 
Vietnamese,  I  would  think  the  Congress 
ought  to  clarify  the  law  and  give  me  specific 
authority.  Whether  they  will  or  not,  I  can't 
tell  you  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Schieffer:  If  you  do  send  them  in 
and  if  Congress  gives  you  the  authority,  they 
%vill  have  to  have  airpower.  It  will  have  to 
be  a  sizable  commitment.  They  tvill  almost 
have  to  have  an  open-ended  authority  in 
order  to  protect  themselves.  That  is  what 
you  are  asking  for,  isn't  it? 

President  Ford:   Unless  the  North  Viet- 
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namese  and  the  South  Vietnamese  have  a 
cease-fire,  and  then  the  evacuation  of  those 
South  Vietnamese  could  be  done  verv  easily. 
Now,  if  there  is  a  military  conflict  still 
going  on,  or  if  either  one  side  or  the  other 
shows  displeasure  about  this,  and  if  we 
decided  to  do  it — there  are  a  number  of 
"ifs"  in  that — yes,  there  would  have  to  be 
some  fairly  sizable  U.S. — on  a  short  term — 
very  precise,  military  involvement,  not  on  a 
broad  scale,  of  course. 

Factors  Contributing  to  Vietnamese   Pullback 

Mr.  Cronkite:  Mr.  President,  when  did 
you  last  talk  to  President  Thieu? 

President  Ford:  I  have  not  personally 
talked  to  President  Thieu  since  I  became 
President.  I  have  had  a  number  of  exchanges 
of  correspondence  with  him,  but  the  last 
time  I  talked  to  him  was  when  he  was  in 
the  United  States  and  I  was  minority  leader. 
That  was  roughly  two  years  ago,  as  I 
recollect. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  Gracious,  we  have  this  hot- 
line with  the  potential  great-power  adver- 
sary, the  Soviet  Union,  and  yet,  with  an 
ally  who  is  in  dire  straits  at  this  moment 
there  is  no  communication  between  the  Pres- 
idents. It  seems  strange. 

President  Ford:  Well,  there  is  very  good 
communication  between  myself,  our  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  our  Ambassador  there. 
So,  there  is  no  lack  of  communication  in 
and  through  proper  channels.  I  don't  think 
it  is  essential  in  this  situation  that  there  be 
a  direct  communication  between  myself  and 
former  President  Thieu. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  Might  it  help  to  solve  some 
of  the  misunderstandings  if  you  had  talked 
directly  to  him  ? 

President  Ford:  I  don't  think  so.  We  have 
had  communications  back  and  forth,  both  by 
message  and  as  well  as  by  correspondence. 
I  think  we  understand  one  another.  I  think 
some  of  his  comments  were  more  directed  at 
our  government  as  a  whole  than  directed  at 
me  personally. 


Mr.  Sevareid:  Mr.  President,  one  of  his 
comments  was  that  the  United  States  had 
led  the  South  Vietnamese  people  to  their 
deaths.  Do  you  have  any  specific  reply  to  that 
one? 

President  Ford:  There  were  some  public 
and  corresponding  private  commitments 
made  in  1972-1973  where  I  think  that  the 
President  of  South  Viet-Nam  could  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  as  he  did,  that  the 
U.S.  Government  would  do  two  things:  One, 
replace  military  hardware  on  a  one-for-one 
basis,  keep  his  military  strength  sufficiently 
high  so  that  he  could  meet  any  of  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  North,  and  in  addition  there 
was  a  commitment  that  we,  as  a  nation, 
would  try  to  enforce  the  agreements  that 
were  signed  in  Paris  in  January  of  1973. 

Now,  unfortunately,  the  Congress  in 
August  of  1973  removed  the  latter,  took 
away  from  the  President  the  power  to  move 
in  a  military  way  to  enforce  the  agreements 
that  were  signed  in  Paris. 

So,  we  were  left  then  only  with  the  other 
commitment,  and  unfortunately  the  replace- 
ment of  military  hardware  was  not  lived  up 
to.  I  therefore  can  understand  President 
Thieu's  disappointment  in  the  rather  trau- 
matic times  that  he  went  through  in  the  last 
week.  I  can  understand  his  observations. 

Mr.  Sevareid:  What  is  the  relative  weight 
that  you  assign  to,  first,  this  question  of  how 
much  aid  we  sent  or  didn't  send,  and  his  use 
of  it,  especially  in  this  pullback?  Where  is 
the  greater  mistake?  Because  historically 
this  is  terribly  important. 

President  Ford:  It  is  my  judgment — and 
history  will  be  probably  more  precise — 
but  it  is  my  judgment  at  the  moment  that 
the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
the  military  aid  requested — the  previous  Ad- 
ministration asked  for  $1.4  billion  for  this 
fiscal  year;  Congress  authorized  $1  billion; 
Congress  appropriated  $700  million — and 
the  failure  to  make  the  commitment  for  this 
fiscal  year  of  something  close  to  what  was 
asked  for  certainly  raised  doubts  in  the 
mind  of  President  Thieu  and  his  military 
that  we  would  be  supplying  sufficient  mili- 
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tary  hardware  for  them  to  adequately  defend 
their  various  positions  in  South  Viet-Nam. 

Now,  the  lack  of  support  certainly  had  an 
impact  on  the  decision  that  President  Thieu 
made  to  withdraw  precipitously.  I  don't 
think  he  would  have  withdrawn  if  the  sup- 
port had  been  there.  It  wasn't  there,  so  he 
decided  to  withdraw. 

Unfortunately,  the  withdrawal  was  hastily 
done,  inadequately  prepared,  and  consequent- 
ly was  a  chaotic  withdrawal  of  the  forces 
from  military  regions  1,  2,  and  3. 

How  you  place  the  blame,  what  percent- 
ages, our  failure  to  supply  the  arms,  what 
percentage  related  to  the  hastily  and  inade- 
quately prepared  withdrawal — the  experts, 
after  they  study  the  records,  probably  can 
give  you  a  better  assessment ;  but  the  initial 
kickoff  came  for  the  withdrawal  from  the 
failure  of  our  government  to  adequately  sup- 
port the  military  request  for  help. 

Mr.  Schieffer:  Mr.  President,  what  I  don't 
understand  is,  if  they  are  saying  we  have 
got  to  leave  because  the  United  States  is  not 
going  to  give  us  some  more  equipment,  why 
did  they  leave  all  the  equipment  up  there  that 
they  had?  Why  did  they  abandon  so  much  of 
that  equipment? 

President  Ford:  As  I  was  saying,  the  with- 
drawal was  very  poorly  planned  and  hastily 
determined.  I  am  not  an  Army  man.  I  was 
in  the  Navy.  But  I  have  talked  to  a  good 
many  Army  and  Marine  Corps  experts,  and 
they  tell  me  that  a  withdrawal,  military 
withdrawal,  is  the  most  difficult  maneuver 
to  execute,  and  this  decision  by  Presi- 
dent Thieu  was  hastily  done  without 
adequate  preparation,  and  it  in  effect  became 
a  rout. 

When  you  are  in  a  panic  state  of  mind, 
inevitably  you  are  going  to  leave  a  lot  of 
military  hardware.  It  is  tragic.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  that  kind  of  a  military  operation, 
but  even  though  that  happened,  if  they  had 
been  given  military  aid  that  General  Weyand 
[Gen.  Frederick  C.  Weyand,  Chief  of  Staff, 
United  States  Army]  recommended  during 
the  last  month,  I  am  convinced  that  with 
that  additional  military  hardware  on  time, 


there  could  have  been  a  stabilization  of  the 
situation  which,  in  my  judgment,  would  have 
led  more  quickly  to  a  cease-fire. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  Mr.  President,  you  have 
said  you  were  not  advised  of  this  withdrawal 
of  President  Thieu's.  Are  you  certain,  how- 
ever, that  none  of  the  American  military 
or  diplomatic  advisers  out  in  Saigon  did  not 
agree  with  him  that  a  limited  ivithdrawal 
might  be  effective  in  bringing  pressure  on 
Congress  to  vote  these  funds  and  that  there- 
fore there  was  an  American  participation 
in  that  decision? 

President  Ford:  As  far  as  I  know,  Walter, 
there  was  no  prenotification  to  any,  certain- 
ly high-ranking,  U.S.  military  or  civilian 
official  of  the  withdrawal  decision. 

Mr.  Sevareid:  This  whole  affair  is  going 
to  be  argued  over.  There  will  be  vast  books 
on  it  for  years  and  years.  Wouldn't  it  be 
wisest  to  publish  the  correspondence  be- 
tween former  President  Nixon  and  President 
Thieu,  which  is  disputed  now,  the  1973 
correspondence  after  the  Paris  accords? 

President  Ford:  In  the  first  place,  I  have 
personally  read  the  correspondence.  The  per- 
sonal correspondence  between  President 
Nixon  and  President  Thieu  corresponds  with 
the  public  record.  I  have  personally  verified 
that.  I  don't  think  in  this  atmosphere  it 
would  be  wise  to  establish  the  precedent  of 
publishing  the  personal  correspondence  be- 
tween heads  of  state. 

Maybe  historically,  after  a  period  of  time, 
it  might  be  possible  in  this  instance,  but  if 
we  establish  a  precedent  for  the  publication 
of  correspondence  between  heads  of  state, 
I  don't  think  that  that  correspondence  or 
that  kind  of  correspondence  will  be  effective 
because  heads  of  state — I  have  learned  first- 
hand— have  to  be  very  frank  in  their  ex- 
changes with  one  another,  and  to  establish 
a  precedent  that  such  correspondence  would 
be  public,  I  think  will  downgrade  what  heads 
of  state  try  to  do  in  order  to  solve  problems. 

Mr.  Sevareid:  Of  course,  there  is  no  way 
to  keep  President  Thieu  from  publishing  it? 
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President  Ford:  No. 

Mr.  Sevareid:  Things  like  this  have  been 
judiciously  leaked  when  it  served  the  pur- 
pose of  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
State.    You  have  no  such  plans  for  that? 

President  Ford:  No,  I  have  no  such  plans, 
and  to  be  very  frank  about  it,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  American  people  today  are 
yearning  for  a  new  start.  As  I  said  in  my 
state  of  the  world  address  to  the  Congress, 
let's  start  afresh. 

Now,  unless  I  am  pressed,  I  don't  say  the 
Congress  did  this  or  did  that.  I  have  to  be 
frank  if  I  am  asked  the  categorical  question. 

I  think  we  ought  to  turn  back  the  past  and 
take  a  long  look  at  how  we  can  solve  these 
problems  affirmatively  in  the  future.  Viet- 
Nam  has  been  a  trauma  for  this  country  for 
15  years  or  more.  A  lot  of  blame  can  be 
shared  by  a  good  many  people — Democrats 
as  well  as  Republicans,  Congress  as  well  as 
Presidents. 

We  have  some  big  jobs  to  do  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  We  have  treaty  commitments 
to  keep.  We  have  relations  with  adversaries 
or  potential  adversaries  that  we  should  be 
concerned  about.  It  is  my  judgment,  under 
these  circumstances,  we  should  look  ahead 
and  not  concentrate  on  the  problems  of  the 
past  where  a  good  bit  of  blame  can  be  shared 
by  many. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  Mr.  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Rockefeller  suggested  he  thinks  this 
would  be  an  issue  in  the  1976  campaign.  Will 
you  make  it  an  issue  in  1976  or  will  you  try 
to  keep  it  out  of  the  campaign? 

President  Ford:  I  will  not  make  it  a  cam- 
paign issue  in  1976. 

Mr.  Schieffer:  Will  Mr.  Rockefeller?  I 
didn't  quite  understand  what  he  was  driving 
at  in  that  recent  interview  when  he  said,  you 
know,  if  2,000  or  3,000  Americans  die  in  this 
evacuation,  that  raises  some  issues. 

President  Ford:  Well,  of  course,  the  rec- 
ord— whatever  a  man  in  public  office  says — 
can  be  in  and  of  itself  a  campaign  issue.  But 
I  can  speak  only  for  myself,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  go  out  and  point  the  finger  or  make 
a  speech  concerning  those  who  have  differed 


with  me  who  I  might  privately  think  con- 
tributed to  the  problem. 

By  1976,  I  would  hope  we  could  look  for- 
ward, with  some  progress  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy.  I  think  we  have  got  some 
potential  successes  that  will  be  very  much 
possible  as  we  look  ahead. 

So,  rather  than  to  replay  the  past  with  all 
the  division  and  divisive  feelings  between 
good  people  in  this  country,  I  just  hope  we 
can  admit  we  made  some  mistakes,  not  try 
to  assess  the  blame,  but  decide  how  we  can 
solve  the  problems  that  are  on  our  doorstep. 

And  we  have  a  few,  but  they  are  solvable 
if  we  stick  together,  if  we  have  a  high  de- 
gree of  American  unity. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  There  is  not  much  trouble — 
leaving  the  Viet-Nam  issue  as  the  nation  has 
had,  in  leaving  Viet-Nam  here  tonight,  but 
I  ivould  like  to  ask  just  one  more.  Have  you 
talked  to  former  President  Nixon  about  any 
aspects  of  this  Viet-Nam  thing  in  the  last 
few  iveeks? 

President  Ford:  After  my  state  of  the 
world  speech  April  10,  he  called  me,  con- 
gratulated me  on  it.  We  discussed  what  I 
had  said.  It  was  a  rather  short  but  a  very 
friendly  chat  on  the  telephone. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  Any  talk  about  secret  agree- 
ments? 

President  Ford:  As  I  recall  the  conversa- 
tion, he  reiterated  what  I  have  said,  that 
the  public  record  corresponds  with  the  pri- 
vate correspondence  in  reference  to  the  com- 
mitments, moral  or  legal  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  Speaking  of  your  state  of 
the  world  address,  there  was  specidation 
around  just  before  that  address  that  you 
were  going  to  use  it  to  put  your  own  stamp 
on  foreign  policy.  I  think  the  phrase  ivas  "to 
get  out  from  under  the  shadoiv"  of  Secretary 
Henry  Kissinger.  Do  you  feel  you  did  that 
with  that  speech,  or  was  that  ever  your  in- 
tention? 

President  Ford:  It  wasn't  done  to  show 
any  particular  purpose,  other  than  the  prob- 
lems we  had.  Viet-Nam,  of  course,  was  num- 
ber  one   on   the   agenda.   We   did   want   to 
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indicate  that — and  I  must  say  "we,"  it  means 
the  Administration — that  we  were  strength- 
ening NATO.  We  had  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  dispute  between  Greece  and  Turkey 
over  Cyprus. 

It  was  sort  of  a  world  look,  and  I  don't 
think  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  put  my 
own  imprint.  I  think  it  is  more  important 
to  deal  with  reality  rather  than  to  try  and 
go  off  on  my  own. 

The  problems  have  to  be  solved,  and  I 
don't  care  who  has  the  label  for  it. 

Foreign   Policy   Decisionmaking 

Mr.  Sevareid:  Mr.  President,  we  all  get 
the  impression,  and  have  since  you  have 
been  in  office,  that  you  get  your  foreign 
policy  advice  exclusively  from  Henry  Kis- 
singer. If  that  isn't  so,  who  else  do  you 
listen  to? 

President  Ford:  That  is  a  good  question, 
and  I  would  like  to  answer  it  quite  frankly. 
The  National  Security  Council  meets  on  the 
major  decisions  that  I  have  to  make — SALT 
[Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks],  MBFR 
[Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reductions],  et 
cetera. 

I  get  the  recommendations  from  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  It  includes  Secre- 
tary Kissinger,  Secretary  Schlesinger  [Sec- 
retary of  Defense  James  R.  Schlesinger] ,  the 
head  of  the  CIA,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  major  decisions  come 
to  me  in  option  papers  from  the  National 
Security  Council. 

I  meet  daily  with  Secretary  Kissinger  for 
about  an  hour,  because  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  me  to  be  brought  up  day  by  day  on 
what  the  circumstances  are  in  the  various 
areas  where  we  have  potential  decision- 
making on  the  agenda.  But,  the  actual  in- 
formation that  is  involved  in  a  major  deci- 
sion comes  through  the  National  Security 
Council. 

Mr.  Sevareid:  Suppose  there  is  a  position 
paper  or  policy  recommendation  from  some- 
body in  the  National  Security  Council  to 
which  the  Secretary  is  opposed?  Could  it 
get  to  you?  Could  it  get  past  him  to  you? 


President  Ford:  Oh,  yes.  Surely.  No  ques- 
tion about  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  our 
discussions  in  the  National  Security  Council, 
particularly  when  we  were  preparing  for 
SALT  Two  negotiations,  there  were  some 
options  proposed  by  one  individual  or  others. 

There  wasn't  unanimity  at  the  outset,  but 
by  having,  as  I  recall,  three  or  four  NSC 
meetings,  we  resolved  those  differences.  At 
the  outset  there  were  differences,  but  when 
we  got  there,  there  was  unanimity  on  what 
we  decided. 

Mr.  Sevareid:  One  more  short  question 
on  this.  It  was  the  complaint  of  many  people 
that  worked  tvith  President  Johnson  on  the 
Viet-Nam  war  that  he  never  had  time  to 
read  any  of  the  books  about  Indochina,  the 
French  experience,  the  Viet  Minh  movement, 
and  so  on.  Have  you  ever  had  time  to  read 
any  of  the  books  about  that  part  of  the 
world  ? 

President  Ford:  I,  over  the  years,  have 
read  four  to  five  books,  but  I  have  had  the 
experience  of  sitting  on  a  Committee  on 
Appropriations  that  had  involvement  going 
back  as  early  as  1953,  with  economic-mili- 
tary aid  to  South  Viet-Nam,  and  those  hear- 
ings on  appropriations  for  economic  and 
military  aid  would  go  into  the  problems  of 
South  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  South 
Viet-Nam,  in  great  depth. 

So,  this  outside  reading,  plus  the  testi- 
mony, plus  the  opportunity  to  visit  South 
Viet-Nam  I  think  has  given  me  a  fairly 
good  background  on  the  history  as  well  as 
the  current  circumstances. 


Mr.  Cronkite:  John  Hersey,  in  that  ex- 
cellent New  York  Times  Magazine  piece  yes- 
terday, said  that  you  are  quite  impatient 
with  palace  feuds — 

President  Ford:  That  is  an  understate- 
ment. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  — yet,  reports  have  gone 
around  quite  continually  here  in  Washington 
that  there  are  members  of  your  most  inti- 
mate White  House  staff  who  would  like  to 
see  Dr.  Kissinger  go.  Are  you  aware  of  that? 
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President  Ford:   If  they  believe  it,  they 

have  never  said  it  to  me.   I  happen  to  think 

°*  Henry  Kissinger  is  an  outstanding  Secretary 

of  State.    I  have  thought  it   since   I   have 

known  him  and  he  has  been  in  the  job. 

Fortunately,  my  personal  acquaintance- 
ship with  Secretary  Kissinger  goes  back  10 
or  15  years,  so  I  have  known  him  over  a 
period  of  time,  and  it  is  my  strong  feeling 
that  he  has  made  a  tremendous  contribution 
to  world  peace. 

He  has  been  the  most  effective  Secretary 
of  State,  certainly  in  my  period  of  service 
in  the  Congress,  or  in  the  Vice  Presidency, 
or  the  White  House.  I  have  never  heard  any- 
body on  my  staff  ever  make  a  recommenda- 
tion to  me  that  Secretary  Kissinger  should 
leave. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  What  about  suggestions — 

President  Ford:  I  would  strongly  disagree 
with  them  and  let  them  know  it  quite  forth- 
rightly. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  What  about  suggestions 
that  perhaps  someone  else  shoidd  be  the 
national  security  adviser,  that  he  shoidd  give 
up  one  of  those  hats?  How  do  you  feel  about 
that? 

President  Ford:  If  you  were  to  draw  a 
chart,  I  think  you  might  make  a  good  argu- 
ment that  that  job  ought  to  be  divided. 

On  the  other  hand,  sometimes  in  govern- 
ment you  get  unique  individuals  who  can 
very  successfully  handle  a  combination  of 
jobs  like  Secretary  Kissinger  is  doing  today 
as  head  of  the  National  Security  Council  and 
Secretary  of  State. 

If  you  get  that  kind  of  a  person,  you  ought 
to  take  advantage  of  that  capability.  And 
therefore,  under  the  current  circumstances, 
I  would  not  recommend,  nor  would  I  want, 
a  division  of  those  two  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  Is  there  any  talk  of  his  re- 
signing ? 

President  Ford:  I  have  talked  to  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger.  I  have  asked  him  to 
stay  and  he  is  committed  to  stay  through 
the  end  of  this  Administration,  January  20, 
1977. 


CIA's  Role   and   Congressional   Oversight 

Mr.  Cronkite:  Mr.  President,  you  said  last 
fall — changing  the  subject — regarding  the 
CIA,  that  you  were  ordering  a  study  on  hoiv 
better  to  keep  Congress  informed  of  CIA 
activities.  Can  you  tell  us  how  that  study  is 
coming,  and  can  we  expect  any  report  on 
that  in  the  near  future? 

President  Ford:  I  appointed  the  Rocke- 
feller Commission,  an  excellent  group,  and 
they  are  now  in  the  process  of  taking  testi- 
mony from  people  within  the  government 
and  people  outside  of  the  government.  It  is 
a  very  thorough  investigation.  They  have  an 
outstanding  staff. 

I  would  expect  within  the  next  60  to  90 
days  I  would  have  from  that  commission  its 
recommendations  for  any  structural  changes 
or  any  other  changes  that  might  be  made, 
but  I  haven't  gotten  that  report  yet. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  That  is  the  only  study. 
There  is  not  a  study  on  just  congressional 
liaison  with  the  CIA  ? 

President  Ford:  No.  That,  to  some  extent, 
is  a  separate  issue.  The  Congress,  in  recent 
years,  has  broadened  the  number  of  people 
who  are  filled  in  by  the  CIA. 

When  I  was  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, I  don't  think  there  were  more  than 
10  or  12  people  in  the  Congress,  House  and 
Senate,  who  were  kept  abreast  of  the  budget 
of  the  CIA,  the  activities  of  the  CIA,  but  to- 
day I  would  guess  that  it  is  close  to  50  to  75. 

Now,  when  the  number  of  people  being 
told  reaches  that  magnitude,  inevitably  there 
can  and  will  be  leaks  about  some  of  the  jobs 
or  activities  being  undertaken  by  the  CIA. 

Of  course,  the  CIA  under  those  circum- 
stances can't  possibly  operate  effectively, 
either  covertly  or  overtly,  so  I  think  we  have 
got  to  find  a  better  way  of  adequately  keep- 
ing the  Congress  informed,  but  not  enlarging 
the  number  who  have  to  be  informed. 

Mr.  Sevareid:  Mr.  President,  wouldn't  the 
whole  thing  be  safer  and  clearer  and  cleaner 
if  it  ivas  simply  the  law  that  the  CIA  gather 
intelligence  only  and  engage  in  no  covert  po- 
litical operations  abroad? 
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President  Ford:  If  we  lived  in  a  different 
world — 

Mr.  Sevareid:  It  might  help  to  make  the 
world  different. 

President  Ford:  Well,  I  can't  imagine  the 
United  States  saying  we  would  not  under- 
take any  covert  activities,  and  knowing  at 
the  same  time  that  friends,  as  well  as  foes, 
are  undertaking  covert  activity,  not  only  in 
the  United  States  but  elsewhere. 

That  would  be  like  tying  a  President's  hand 
behind  his  back  in  the  planning  and  execu- 
tion of  foreign  policy.  I  believe  that  we  have 
to  have  an  outstanding  intelligence-gather- 
ing group,  such  as  the  CIA  or  in  the  other  in- 
telligence-collection organizations  in  our  gov- 
ernment. But  I  also  think  we  have  to  have 
some  operational  activity. 

Now,  we  cannot  compete  in  this  very  real 
world  if  you  are  just  going  to  tie  the  United 
States  with  one  hand  behind  its  back  and 
everybody  else  has  got  two  good  hands  to  car- 
ry out  their  operations. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  Do  you  people  mean  by 
covert  activities — I  want  to  get  clear  on  this 
— does  this  mean  the  use  of  the  "dirty  tricks" 
department  to  support  friendly  governments 
and  try  to  bring  down  unfriendly  ones? 

President  Ford:  It  covers  a  wide  range  of 
activities,  Walter.  I  wouldn't  want  to  get  in 
and  try  to  pinpoint  or  define  them,  but  it  cov- 
ers a  wide  range  of  activities.  I  just  happen 
to  believe,  as  President,  but  I  believed  it 
when  I  was  in  the  Congress,  that  our  gov- 
ernment must  carry  out  certain  covert  ac- 
tivities. 

Mr.  Schieffer:  Mr.  President,  what  do  we 
get  for  that,  for  these  covert  activities?  We 
hear  about  this  business  of  "destabilizing" 
the  government  in  Chile — we  didn't  seem  to 
help  ourselves  very  much  in  that — the  Phoe- 
nix program  in  Viet-Nam,  the  "secret  war" 
in  Laos.  Is  it  that  we  just  never  hear  of  the 
successful  ones? 

President  Ford:  A  good  intelligence  covert 
activity,  you  don't  go  around  talking  about. 

Mr.  Schieffer:  Have  there  ever  been  any 
good  ones? 


President  Ford:  There  have  been  some 
most  successful  ones,  and  I  don't  think  it  is 
wise  for  us  today  to  talk  about  the  good  ones 
or  even  the  bad  ones  in  the  past. 

It  is  a  very  risky  business,  but  it  is  a  very 
important  part  of  our  national  security,  and 
I  don't  think  we  should  discuss — certainly  I 
shouldn't  discuss — specifics.  I  shouldn't  indi- 
cate we  have  done  this  or  done  that. 

But  I  can  assure  you  that,  if  we  are  to  com- 
pete with  foes  on  the  one  hand,  or  even  be 
equal  in  the  execution  of  foreign  policy  with 
our  friends,  we  have  to  have  covert  activities 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  How  in  a  democracy  can  the 
people  have  an  input  into  what  governments 
overseas  they  are  going  to  knock  off  or  what 
ones  they  are  going  to  support?  It  seems  to 
be  antithetical  to  the  whole  principle  of  de- 
mocracy. 

President  Ford:  Every  four  years,  Walter, 
the  American  people  elect  a  President,  and 
they  elect  a  Congress  every  two  years,  or 
most  of  the  Congress  every  two  years. 

The  American  people,  I  think,  have  to 
make  a  judgment  that  the  people  they  elect 
are  going  to  carry  out,  of  course,  domestic 
policy,  but  equally  important,  foreign  policy. 

And  the  implementation  of  foreign  policy 
inevitably  means  that  you  are  going  to  have 
intelligence  gathering  as  well  as  operational 
activities  by  your  intelligence  organization. 

Options  for  Middle  East  Negotiations 

Mr.  Cronkite:  Can  we  move  on  to  the 
Middle  East  now?  Are  you  reconciled  to  a 
Geneva  meeting  now  or  would  you  still  like 
to  see  some  more  direct  diplomacy  in  the  step- 
by-step  Kissinger  pattern? 

President  Ford:  I  think,  following  the 
very  serious  disappointment  of  the  last  nego- 
tiations between  Israel  and  Egypt,  we  are 
committed,  at  least  in  principle,  to  going  to 
Geneva. 

Now  in  the  meantime,  we  are  going 
through  this  process  of  reassessment  of  our 
whole  Middle  Eastern  policy  which,  prior  to 
the  suspension  of  the  negotiations  between 
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Egypt  and  Israel,  had  been  a  very  successful 
one. 

Now,  there  really  are  three  options.  You 
could  resume  the  suspended  negotiations 
without  making  a  commitment  to  go  to  Ge- 
neva. You  could  go  to  Geneva  and  try  to  get 
an  overall  settlement,  which  is  a  very  com- 
plicated matter.  Many  people  advocate  it, 
however.  But  while  you  were  going  through 
this  negotiation  for  an  overall  settlement,  as 
a  third  option  you  might  have  an  interim 
negotiated  settlement  between  two  of  the 
parties,  such  as  Israel  and  Egypt. 

Now,  those  are  basically  the  three  options. 
We  have  not  made  any  decision  yet.  We  have 
had  our  Ambassadors  from  the  Middle  East 
come  back  and  report  to  me.  We  have  under- 
taken a  study  under  the  leadership  of  Joe 
Sisco  [Joseph  J.  Sisco,  Under  Secretary  for 
Political  Affairs]  to  bring  together  the  best 
thinking  and  all  of  the  options. 

We  have  brought  in,  or  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger has  brought  in,  some  outside  experts  in 
the  Middle  East.  Last  week,  I  had  a  meeting 
with  a  former  State  Department  official, 
Gene  Rostow,  who  is  an  expert  in  this  area. 
But  right  at  the  moment,  we  have  made  no 
firm  decision  as  to  what  our  next  particular 
step  will  be  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Sevareid:  Mr.  President,  can  you  fore- 
see any  possible  circumstances  in  which  you 
would  feel  it  right  to  send  American  armed 
forces  into  the  Middle  East  on  land  or  in  the 
air?  In  other  words,  military  intervention? 

President  Ford:  I  can't  foresee  any,  Eric, 
but — and  I  see  no  reason  to  do  so.  So,  I  think 
the  answer  is  pretty  categorically  no. 

Mr.  Sevareid:  What  about  a  wholly  differ- 
ent level,  if  there  were  agreement  for  a  Rus- 
sian-American peace  patrol  and  the  alterna- 
tive to  that  ivas  another  Mideast  war,  would 
you  go  that  far? 

President  Ford:  You  put  it  on  about  the 
most  extreme  alternatives.  We  want  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  I  think  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion does,  too. 

I  would  hope  that  there  wouldn't  be  a  need 
for  either  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
Union  having  any  peacekeeping  responsibili- 


ties with  their  own  forces  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Schieffer:  Mr.  President,  does  the  re- 
assessment now  going  on  of  the  Middle  East 
policy  also  include  a  reassessment  of  the  U.S. 
position  toward  the  Palestinians? 

President  Ford:  If  you  take  the  path  of  an 
overall  settlement  and  going  to  Geneva,  I 
think  you  have  to  have  an  analysis  of  what 
is  going  to  happen  there  because  the  Palestin- 
ians are  going  to  demand  recognition. 

But  I  don't  mean  to  infer  that  we  have 
made  any  decision.  But  the  Palestinians  have 
to  be  examined  as  a  part  of  the  overall  Mid- 
dle East  situation.  I  am  not  making  any  com- 
mitment one  way  or  another,  but  it  has  to  be 
part  of  the  problem  that  we  are  analyzing. 

Mr.  Schieffer:  Let  me  ask  you  this  just 
as  a  followup.  Could  the  Palestinians  be  in- 
cluded if  they  refuse  to  deal  with  the  Israe- 
lis? 

President  Ford:  I  don't  see  how,  because 
the  Israelis,  in  the  first  place,  don't  recog- 
nize the  Palestinians  as  a  proper  party,  and 
the  PLO  [Palestine  Liberation  Organization] 
doesn't  recognize  the  existence  of  Israel.  So, 
I  think  that  is  an  impasse  right  there,  and 
it  will  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  that 
will  have  to  be  worked  out  if  it  is  worked  out 
at  Geneva. 

Mr.  Schieffer:  Do  you  have  any  feel  for 
when  there  will  be  a  date  for  the  Geneva 
Conference  reconvening  ? 

President  Ford:  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  spec- 
ulation early  this  summer,  but  no  set  time 
has  been  determined. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  Mr.  President,  the  Israeli 
Foreign  Minister,  [Yigal]  Allon,  is  in  Wash- 
ington now,  and  there  are  reports  out  of  Je- 
rusalem today  that  he  is  going  to  suggest  a 
summit  meeting  between  you  and  President 
[Prime  Minister]  Rabin.  Do  you  expect  to 
have  such  a  meeting? 

President  Ford:  I  wouldn't  expect  that  I 
would  make  any  commitment  on  that  until 
we  are  further  along  in  our  reassessment.  It 
may  be  desirable  at  some  point.  It  may  be 
desirable   to   meet   other   parties,   or   other 
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heads  of  state,  in  the  Middle  East,  but  I  don't 
want  to  make  any  commitment  tonight  as  to 
any  one  or  as  to  more  than  one. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  Doesn't  that  sort  of  imply 
that  we  are  still  being  a  little  bit  hardnosed 
in  our  disappointment  over  the  Kissinger 
mission  ? 

President  Ford:  No,  I  think  it  is  wise  for 
us  to  take  a  look  ourselves  at  the  new  op- 
tions or  different  options.  I  certainly  wouldn't 
rule  out  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Rabin,  but  I 
don't  want  to  make  any  commitment  to  one 
until  we  have  moved  a  bit  further  down  in 
the  process  of  a  reassessment. 

I  reiterate  that  if  we  meet  with  one,  we 
certainly  ought  to  give  others  an  opportu- 
nity, other  heads  of  state,  to  have  the  same 
input. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  So,  there  won't  be  any 
favored-nation  treatment  of  Israel  in  the  fu- 
ture ? 

President  Ford:  I  think  we  have  to,  in  this 
very  difficult  situation,  where  the  possibility 
of  war  is  certainly  a  serious  one,  if  you  have 
a  war,  you  are  inevitably  going  to  have  an 
oil  embargo — I  think  we  have  to  be  very  cau- 
tious in  our  process  of  reassessment. 


Republic  of  Korea  Ratifies 
Nonproliferation  Treaty 

Remarks  by  J.  Owen  Zurhellen,  Jr.1 

Today  the  Republic  of  Korea  deposited  the 
instrument  of  ratification  by  which  it  be- 
comes a  party  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonpro- 
liferation of  Nuclear  Weapons.  The  United 
States  welcomes  this  important  act  by  the 
Republic  of  Korea  to  join  the  85  countries 
which  have  given  concrete  expression  to  their 
determination  to  combat  the  danger  of  nu- 
clear proliferation  by  becoming  parties  to 
the  NPT. 

Korea  is  one  of  several  countries  which 
have  completed  ratification  of  the  NPT  in 
recent  months.  These  developments  enhance 


the  effectiveness  of  the  treaty,  which,  as  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  said  in  his  address  to  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  last  autumn,  de- 
serves full  and  continuing  international  sup- 
port. We  hope  the  Korean  example  will  en- 
courage still  other  countries  to  become  NPT 
parties,  for  we  believe  that  the  security  of 
the  international  community  and  each  of  its 
members  can  be  furthered  by  wider  support 
for  the  treaty. 


Secretary  Regrets  Postponement 
of  Trip  to  South  America 

Statement  by  Secretary  Kissinger 2 

Events  in  Indochina  are  unfolding  with 
such  unexpected  speed  that  the  President  has 
asked  me  to  stay  in  Washington  in  the  days 
just  ahead.  It  is  with  great  reluctance  and 
even  greater  personal  regret  that  I  must 
therefore  postpone  my  trip  to  South  America 
scheduled  for  later  this  week. 

I  have  communicated  with  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Vene- 
zuela to  inform  them  of  this  decision  and  of 
my  determination  to  visit  South  America  at 
a  later  date. 

The  forging  of  strengthened  ties  with  our 
neighbors  in  this  hemisphere  is  a  cardinal 
objective  of  our  foreign  policy.  The  aspira- 
tions of  Latin  America  and  the  United  States 
are  indissolubly  linked  and  are  of  signifi- 
cance for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

For  these  reasons,  I  particularly  regret  the 
postponement  of  my  South  American  trip 
under  these  circumstances.  And  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  my  colleagues  at 
the  OAS  General  Assembly  here  in  Wash- 
ington next  month,  where  we  will  have 
another  opportunity  to  discuss  our  common 
goals. 


1  Made  at  a  ceremony  in  the  Treaty  Room  of  the 
Department  of  State  on  Apr.  23  (text  from  press 
release  213).  Mr.  Zurhellen  is  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs. 

2  Issued  on  Apr.  21. 
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Secretary  Kissinger  Interviewed  for  L'Express  of  France 
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Following  is  the  transcript  of  an  interview 
with  Secretary  Kissinger  by  Pierre  Salinger 
of  L'Express  of  France  conducted  at  the  De- 
partment of  State  on  April  12. 

Press  release  208  dated  April  19 

Q.  You  have  said  on  a  number  of  occasions 
that  you  are  more  a  historian  than  a  states- 
man. I  wonder  whether  you  might  step  back 
a  minute  in  your  role  of  a  statesman  and 
take  on  your  role  as  a  historian  and  give  me 
an  assessment  of  American  foreign  policy 
from  1969  to  1975. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  When  I  came  into 
office  with  the  Nixon  administration,  we 
were  really  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  in  which  a  redesign  would 
have  been  necessary  to  do  no  matter  who 
took  over.  I  think  myself,  for  example,  in 
retrospect  that  the  Kennedy  period  will  be 
seen  as  the  last  flowering  of  the  previous  era 
rather  than  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era. 
I  don't  say  this  as  a  criticism,  but  simply 
to  define  the  problem. 

What  was  the  situation  we  faced  ?  In  most 
of  the  postwar  period  we  could  operate  with 
a  simplicity  of  the  cold  war  until  1969 — of 
absolute  good  against  absolute  evil  or  pre- 
venting military  aggression  against  allies. 
Insofar  as  we  were  engaged  in  economic 
development,  we  did  so  really  as  a  projection 
of  this  abroad  on  the  theory  that  economic 
development  would  produce  political  sta- 
bility. And  we  were  operating  with  enor- 
mous self-confidence  and  self-assurance;  that 
is,  as  the  only  major  Western  country  that 
had  come  out  of  the  war  undamaged  and  in- 
deed had  been  generally  successful  in  every- 
thing that  it  attempted. 

When  we  came  into  office  in  1969,  we  faced 
a  dramatically  changed  environment.  First, 
Western   Europe   and   Japan   had   regained 


economic  vitality  and  some  political  con- 
stancy. Secondly,  the  simplicities  of  the  cold 
war  began  to  evaporate. 

The  domestic  pressures  in  all  countries  for 
putting  an  end  to  tension  became  greater  and 
greater,  and  within  the  Communist  world  it 
was  self-evident  that  we  were  no  longer  con- 
fronting a  monolith.  America  had  gone 
through  two  assassinations  and  a  war  in 
Viet-Nam  which  was  a  profound  shock  to  us 
because  we  entered  it  rather  lightheartedly 
and  with  great  self-confidence,  and  when  we 
came  into  office  we  found  550,000  men  en- 
gaged in  a  war  against  which  public  opinion 
was  increasingly  turning,  including  the  very 
people  who  had  gotten  us  into  the  war. 

With  respect  to  newly  developing  coun- 
tries it  became  clear  that  we  faced  a  problem 
that  was  much  more  philosophical  than 
economic  in  terms  of  their  perception  of  the 
world. 

So  our  problem  was  how  to  orient  America 
in  this  world  and  how  to  do  it  in  such  a  way 
that  we  could  avoid  these  oscillations  be- 
tween excessive  moralism  and  excessive 
pragmatism,  with  excessive  concern  with 
power  and  total  rejection  of  power,  which 
have  been  fairly  characteristic  of  American 
policy.  This  was  the  basic  goal  we  set  our- 
selves. 

I  think  we  did  establish  a  new  relationship 
with  Europe,  with  some  strain,  but  I  would 
say  all  our  relations  now  are  more  mature 
and  calmer  than  at  any  period  since  the 
fifties.  The  same  is  true  of  Japan. 

I  think  we  have  taken,  I  hope,  creative  ac- 
count of  the  polarity  of  the  Communist 
world.  We  have  tried  to  respond  to  the  need 
to  ease  tensions,  and  we  disengaged  our  mili- 
tary forces  from  Viet-Nam. 

I  think  we  have  made  progress  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  too,  but  I  think  we  had  better  dis- 
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cuss  that  more  as  a  tactical  than  as  a 
philosophical  problem. 

What  have  been  our  difficulties?  Our  diffi- 
culties have  been  almost  entirely  domestic  on 
a  variety  of  levels. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  unify  the  country 
when  the  war  in  Viet-Nam  was  finished,  we 
believed  that  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
war  in  Viet-Nam  would  be  satisfied  with  our 
withdrawal  and  those  who  favored  an  honor- 
able ending  would  be  satisfied  if  the  United 
States  would  not  destroy  an  ally. 

We  will  never  know  whether  there  would 
have  been  a  domestic  tranquillity,  but  within 
three  months  of  the  end  of  that  war  we  were 
projected  into  the  middle  of  the  Watergate 
crisis  that  no  one  could  foresee  and  that  had 
an  enormously  debilitating  impact  on  our 
executive  authority.  The  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  without  executive  authority  becomes 
extremely  difficult. 

This  in  turn  triggered  a  series  of  actions 
by  the  Congress  which  in  a  number  of  cases 
such  as  Turkey  and  Indochina  have  acceler- 
ated our  difficulties  and  encouraged  pressure 
groups  of  all  kinds  to  influence  foreign 
policy.  I  think  this  has  been  an  unexpected 
event  or  at  least  unpredicted  by  us. 

So,  we  face  now  a  problem  that  while  the 
design  of  our  foreign  policy  is  intact,  the 
authority  to  implement  it  may  be  impaired, 
and  it  is  a  primary  responsibility  to  attempt 
to  restore  that  through  partnership  with  the 
Congress  and  through  perhaps  getting  more 
of  a  public  consensus. 

Finally,  all  of  this  has  happened  at  a  time 
when  the  establishment  that  carried  our 
foreign  policy  has  been  both  disintegrated 
and  demoralized. 

At  the  time  of  the  Kennedy  period,  you 
still  had  a  group  of  people  who  had  carried 
American  foreign  policy,  who  helped  shape 
public  opinion  and  on  whom  a  President 
could  count  to  perform  missions.  These  peo- 
ple are  now  15  years  older  and  really  have 
had  no  adequate  replacements. 

So  that  the  administration — and  I  would 
say  this  would  be  true  as  well  of  a  Democrat 
as  well  as  a  Republican  administration — 
is   more   naked  to   day-to-day   pressures  of 


public    opinion    than    has    been    the    case 
throughout  the  entire  postwar  period. 

This  is  how  I  would  assess  the  pluses  and 
minuses  of  American  foreign  policy,  and  I 
am  absolutely  confident  that  we  can  restore 
the  situation  now  that  certain  of  our  traumas 
are  seen  in  that  perspective. 

Foreign   Policy  and  Domestic   Problems 

Q.  About  three  months  ago  in  an  interview 
tvith  an  American  magazine,  you  said,  and  I 
quote,  The  political  problem  is  that  the  whole 
Western  world  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
the  United  States  is  suffering  from  a  political 
malaise,  inner  uncertainty  and  from  lack  of 
direction.  Those  very  ivords  have  been  used 
in  Europe  to  describe  what  is  going  on  in  the 
United  States. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  would  say 
that  they  can  probably  be  applied  in  some 
respects  to  the  United  States  right  now.  I 
know  there  is  a  school  of  thought  that  says 
if  you  admit  difficulties  you  are  causing 
these  difficulties.  These  are  the  people  prob- 
ably who  would  have  recommended  that 
Churchill  in  1940  say  that  a  group  of  British 
yachtsmen  decided  to  cross  the  channel  and 
happened  to  congregate  off  the  coast  of  Dun- 
kirk. 

We  have  had  assassinations  and  two 
Presidents  driven  from  office,  a  war  which 
as  generally  seen  is  not  successful,  so  we 
have  this  problem.  But  we  also  have  great 
strengths,  great  resources,  and  a  basically 
correct  design  of  foreign  policy,  and  there- 
fore I  believe  that  we  can  overcome  our 
domestic  problems,  and  I  believe  that  we  can 
start  a  period  of  new  creativity. 

I  would  therefore  reject  the  term  "political 
malaise."  We  are  having  major  difficulties. 
We  are  determined  to  overcome  them.  And 
I  am  confident  we  shall. 

Q.  Do  you  think  realistically  that  in  the 
short  term  the  problems  of  American  foreign 
policy,  as  they  relate  to  internal  politics  in 
America,  can  be  righted  until  you  have  an 
election  and  have  a  President  who  has  been 
elected  running  the  country  ? 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  think  they 
can  be,  yes,  and  in  fact  they  must  be.  History 
won't  wait  two  years  until  we  can  have  an 
election.  Moreover,  our  election  could  easily 
be  conducted  in  terms  that  would  not  of  itself 
give  a  clear-cut  answer,  especially  if  the 
President  doesn't  exercise  active  leadership. 

So  the  President  has  to  act  in  terms  of  the 
problems  he  now  faces,  which  he  is  deter- 
mined to  do. 

We  have  some  anomalies  in  our  situation 
domestically  in  the  sense  that  if  there  was 
ever  an  election  fought  on  issues  it  was  the 
last  one.  Sixty-two  percent  of  the  public 
voted  for  a  strong  foreign  policy  and  moder- 
ate conservatism  and,  in  a  way,  were  disen- 
franchised because  of  the  series  of  events 
over  which  they  had  absolutely  no  control, 
which  were  totally  unforeseeable,  and  which 
produced  the  collapse  of  the  Nixon  Presi- 
dency. That  is  an  anomalous  situation. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  new 
election  fought  on  those  issues  would  pro- 
duce a  different  result. 

Q.  Yet  today  public  polls  would  indicate 
that  less  than  hO  percent  of  the  American 
people  would  be  willing  to  intervene  in 
Europe  if  there  ivas  a  military  overrun  of 
Europe  by  the  Soviet  Union,  less  than  30 
percent  in  Israel  if  Israel  ivas  to  fall  to  the 
Arabs,  and  it  seems  that  there  is  a  real  trend 
of  isolationism  in  this  country. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  that  there  is 
a  certain  trend,  but  this  I  think  is  partly  due 
to  this  disassociation  from  the  political 
process  that  has  resulted  from  Watergate. 

Every  public  opinion  poll  shows  that  about 
70  percent  of  the  people  support  our  foreign 
policy,  which  is  certainly  not  isolationist,  so 
a  great  deal  depends  on  whether  the  public 
finds  leadership  with  which  it  can  identify. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  credibility  of  the 
United  States  in  one  part  of  the  world  is  very 
important  in  how  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  view  that  credibility.  There  are  those 
who  say  that  by  saying  that  you  are  planting 
in  people's  minds  the  feeling  that  the  Ameri- 
can credibility  is  no  longer  to  be  counted  on. 


Secretary  Kissinger:  I  believe  that  when 
a  major  country  engages  in  a  decade  in  a 
major  effort  which  then  does  not  obviously 
succeed,  it  raises  questions  about  wisdom, 
judgment,  and  effectiveness,  and  questions 
about  the  impact  of  that  setback  on  the 
psyche  of  the  country. 

Now,  I  say  this  is  a  problem  the  United 
States  has  to  face.  I  cite  it  also  as  a  problem 
we  can  overcome  and  will  overcome.  But  we 
will  surely  not  overcome  it  if  we  pretend  that 
it  does  not  exist  and  we  are  going  to  continue 
business  as  usual. 

So  I  repeat:  I  think  it  has  produced  a 
problem  that  affects  our  general  stance  in  the 
world.  I  want  Americans  to  face  this.  When 
they  face  it,  they  can  also  overcome  it.  I 
don't  believe  that  my  saying  it  creates  the 
problem.  It  is  my  duty  as  Secretary  of  State 
to  describe  the  world  as  it  is. 

Q.  And  you  have  said  that  if  American 
leadership  is  not  there,  there  is  no  other 
leadership  in  the  Western  world.  But  as  to 
that  leadership  present  today,  are  you  get- 
ting the  impression  from  your  reports  from 
abroad  that  people  still  have  confidence  in 
American  leadership? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  right  now 
people  around  the  world,  from  what  I  can 
learn,  are  worried  at  a  minimum  about  how 
America  will  assess  its  present  situation.  I 
believe  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  the  past 
decade  has  raised  certain  doubts  about 
American  leadership.  I  say  this  in  order  to 
reestablish  American  leadership  and  not  to 
abdicate  it. 

I  think  the  President  is  absolutely  deter- 
mined to  conduct  a  strong  foreign  policy,  and 
in  the  weeks  ahead  you  will  see  that  he  will 
speak  increasingly  on  foreign  policy. 

I  believe  that  the  design  of  our  foreign 
policy  can  be  maintained,  and  I  believe  also 
that  our  friends  will  be  more  reassured  if  we 
admit  that  we  have  a  problem  which  we  are 
trying  to  solve  than  if  we  pretend  that  we 
don't  have  a  problem  that  they  recognize. 

Q.  Let  me  go  away  from  the  past  for  a 
minute  and  ask  you  to  look  into  the  future 
a  little  bit.  If  you  were  to  portray  the  best 
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and  the  tvorst  scenario  for  American  policy 
in  the  world  over  the  next  five  years,  how 
would  you  see  those  two  possibilities? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  best  sce- 
nario would  be  one  in  which  our  cohesion  with 
Europe  is  strengthened  and  the  relationship 
across  the  Atlantic  is  fostered,  in  which  we 
can  develop  a  new  set  of  relationships  with 
Japan,  Western  Europe,  and  the  United 
States  that  are  adjusted  to  issues  that  tran- 
scend events,  in  which  detente  becomes  not  a 
tactical  policy  but  the  method  of  operation  of 
the  great  powers,  in  which  relations  with 
China  would  continue  toward  normalization, 
and  in  which  in  our  relationships  with  the 
underdeveloped  world  we  overcome  the  pres- 
ent dilemma  of  simultaneous  confrontation 
and  cooperation  in  a  spirit  in  which  at  least 
the  general  conceptions  of  a  desirable  world 
structure  begin  to  emerge. 

The  worst  scenario  is  one  which  will  show 
a  gradual  disintegration  of  the  domestic 
stability  of  all  of  our  friendly  countries,  ac- 
companied by  a  growing  sense  of  impotence 
and  less  self-confidence  by  the  United  States, 
which  will  sooner  or  later  trigger  a  series 
of  more  aggressive  actions  by  hostile  powers 
and  increasing  confrontations  with  the  less 
developed  world. 

I  would  put  into  the  best  scenario  also  a 
creative  solution  to  problems  of  energy,  food, 
and  raw  materials,  and  in  the  worst  scenario 
that  these  issues  become  increasingly  issues 
of  confrontation. 

Both  scenarios  are  possible.  I  believe  we 
can  achieve  the  best  scenario.  I  think  the 
building  blocks  are  there,  and  I  think  the  will 
is  there.  We  are  going  through  one  of  those 
difficult  periods  now  which  perhaps  because 
of  their  very  difficulty  can  be  used  to  start 
new  creations  and  so,  in  a  funny  way,  I  am 
more  optimistic  now  than  I  was  six  months 
ago. 

Six  months  ago  I  saw  the  dangers,  but 
very  few  others  agreed  with  me.  Now  I  think 
most  people  can  see  the  dangers  and  there- 
fore they  can  also  seize  the  opportunities. 
Six  months  ago  people  were  satisfied  that 
things  were  getting  juggled  into  reasonable 
shape,  and  now  they  know  they  have  got  to 


work  for  it.  So  I  think  the  possibilities  now 
are  better,  strangely  enough,  than  say  last 
October  when  I  would  give  occasionally 
gloomy  interviews  and  everyone  was  saying, 
"What  in  God's  name  is  he  talking  about?" 
Now  that  some  of  these  events  have  hap- 
pened, I  think  we  are  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion to  transcend  our  problems. 

U.S. -Soviet  Relations 

Q.  How  would  you  assess  the  state  of 
U.S.-Soviet  relations  and  detente? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  we  have  had 
a  setback  in  the  trade  agreement.  I  think 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  negative  side  to 
use  detente  as  a  sort  of  a  palliative  while  the 
bureaucracies  on  both  sides,  and  especially 
on  the  Soviet  side,  continue  on  traditional 
courses.  I  think  in  America  too  many  people 
have  taken  detente  for  granted  and  have 
forgotten  what  it  was  like  to  live  in  the  cold 
war,  and  so  they  think  they  can  hack  away 
at  it  and  think  that  then  there  is  no  price 
for  it. 

I  think  we  have  a  possibility  and  indeed  a 
duty  to  attempt  to  transform  the  cold  war 
into  a  more  cooperative  relationship.  I  think 
when  two  countries  possess  the  capability  to 
destroy  civilized  life,  they  cannot  conduct 
foreign  policy  by  traditional  maxims.  My 
disagreement  with  some  of  our  domestic  op- 
ponents is  that  they  think  that  if  they  would 
only  apply  some  of  the  old  pure-power  polit- 
ical terms  to  Soviet-American  relations  they 
might  get  some  unspecified  concessions,  but 
they  also  might  get  a  series  of  confrontations 
out  of  proportion  to  anything  that  we  began. 
To  be  sure,  we  have  to  defend  our  vital  in- 
terests, but  Soviet-American  relations  are 
not  designed  for  tests  of  manhood. 

I  think  the  relationship  has  had  a  setback. 
It  has  had  a  period  of  stagnation.  I  have  the 
impression  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  now 
fairly  anxious  to  pick  it  up  again.  I  think 
that  the  possibilities  to  move  in  a  positive 
direction  still  exist. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  those  who  say  that 
the  ability  or  the  possibility  of  the  super- 
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powers — the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union — to  influence  events  in  the  world  is 
becoming  less  and  less? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Not  when  they  are 
dealing  with  each  other,  but  dealing  with 
third  powers.  It  depends  on  how  determined 
they  are  to  influence  events.  If  they  really 
are  determined  to  influence  them,  I  think 
that  they  can  do  it. 

Q.  If  that  is  true,  don't  you  think  that  the 
current  perception  of  the  American  situa- 
tion, whether  that  is  true  or  not,  may  not 
influence  the  Soviet  Union  to  start  moving 
into  areas  where  it  has  not  traditionally 
moved  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  is  one  of  the  dan- 
gers of  the  situation;  but  I  think  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  find  over  the  next  few 
months  that  this  perception  is  not  the  real 
perception,  because  I  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  associates  are  absolutely  deter- 
mined to  strengthen  American  foreign 
policy. 

Q.  Are  you  in  touch  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  any  way  to  indicate  to  them  this  American 
determination  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Yes,  but  they  also 
know  our  determination  to  pursue  detente. 
They  know  both. 

Middle  East  Negotiations 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility 
of  having  a  new  round  of  talks  in  which  the 
United  States  played  a  role  before  a  new 
Geneva  Conference  was  assembled? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  is  entirely  up  to 
the  parties.  The  United  States  cannot  be  in 
a  position  where  it  seems  more  interested  in 
an  interim  settlement  than  the  parties  them- 
selves. 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  desire  to  resume 
them.  Something  has  to  be  put  into  the  nego- 
tiations that  is  different  from  what  preceded 
it,  and  until  we  see  that  from  one  or  both 
of  the  parties,  there  is  no  point  in  our  en- 
gaging ourselves. 


Q.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Israel 
are  less  good  today  than  they  were  before 
those  negotiations  because  of  the  feeling  that 
perhaps  Israel  could  have  gone  further  in 
those  negotiations. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  wouldn't  say  our 
relations  are  less  good,  I  would  say  our  rela- 
tions are  now  different  in  the  sense  that 
when  we  were  the  sole  mediator  there  could 
be  a  degree  of  coordination  that  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  achieve  than  when  we  are  dealing 
with  a  wider  forum. 

In  any  event,  it  forces  us  to  assess  how  we 
are  to  conduct  this  diplomacy.  This  is  the 
essence  of  our  reassessment.  Our  reassess- 
ment isn't  primarily  concerned  with  ques- 
tions of  economic  and  military  aid. 

Q.  There  is  a  feeling  in  Israel  that  there 
is  an  erosion  of  support  for  Israel  in  the 
United  States. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  of  course,  my 
friend  Abba  Eban  once  said  to  me  that  Israel 
considered  objectivity  100  percent  agreement 
with  their  point  of  view.  So  if  you  slip-to  98 
percent,  you  can  already  be'  accused  of 
erosion  and  deterioration. 

I  think  there  are  two  separate  problems — 
the  relation  between  the  Israeli  Government 
and  the  U.S.  Government,  and  the  perception 
of  the  American  public  of  the  American  role 
in  the  world.  I  think  in  general  the  readiness 
to  give  foreign  aid  and  to  run  the  risk  of  war 
has  deteriorated  in  America,  but  I  think  that 
Israel  has  suffered  less  from  that  deteriora- 
tion than  almost  any  other  country. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  prognosis  if  you 
went  to  Geneva  without  any  further  con- 
versations? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  would  send  some- 
one who  has  a  lot  of  time. 

Viet-Nam   and  Cambodia 

Q.  The  Cambodian  Ambassador  was 
quoted  as  saying  yesterday  that  after  using 
Cambodia  for  five  years  and  carrying  out 
American    policy    in    Southeast    Asia,    the 
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Americans  have  now  abandoned  a  naive  peo- 
ple to  their  fate. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  What  happened  in 
Cambodia  is  heartbreaking.  In  our  domestic 
debate,  Cambodia  is  often  described  as  if  we 
went  into  it  because  we  didn't  have  enough 
of  a  war  going  on  so  we  had  to  add  another 
neutral  country. 

In  fact,  we  entered  Cambodia  because 
there  were  60,000  North  Vietnamese  in  sanc- 
tuaries along  the  border,  and  we  picked  up 
between  15,000  and  20,000  tons  of  war 
materiel.  After  we  entered  Cambodia,  our 
casualties  dropped  from  over  100  a  week  to 
less  than  50  a  week  and  finally  to  10  a  week 
because,  in  effect,  our  operation  in  Cambodia 
deprived  the  North  Vietnamese  of  the  ability 
to  conduct  military  operations  in  military 
regions  3  and  4,  Saigon  and  the  delta.  So 
from  the  point  of  view  of  achieving  our  with- 
drawal, the  operation  in  Cambodia  was  a 
success. 

However,  from  the  beginning,  from  1970 
on,  we  were  prevented  from  conducting  our 
operations  in  Cambodia  for  any  purpose 
other  than  promoting  the  withdrawal  of 
Americans.  We  were  forced  to  put  a  limit  of 
30  miles  on  the  extent  of  our  penetration  and 
from  really  conducting  operations  in  a  way 
that  would  have  supported  the  Government 
of  Cambodia. 

I  must  say  I  have  great  admiration  for  the 
bravery  of  the  government  that  stayed  when 
we  withdrew,  and  I  am  very  saddened  by  the 
fact  that  in  its  final  days  we  were  not  even 
able  to  give  them  ammunition.  I  am  not 
proud  of  it. 

Q.  Isn't  it  entirely  possible  that  the  situa- 
tion in  Viet-Nam  may  be  identical,  the 
Americans  may  be  evacuating,  the  last 
Americans  from  Viet-Nam? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  think  it  is 
settled,  but  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that 
South  Viet-Nam  is  in  very  grave  danger.  But 
there  the  situation  is  different.  We  cannot  be 
accused  of  not  having  made  an  all-out  fight. 
We  can  be  accused  in  the  last  two  years  of 
having  reduced  our  aid  too  precipitously  and 


maybe  having  triggered  panic  by  the  nature 
of  our  domestic  debate  this  year  and  trig- 
gered panic  and  encouraged  moves,  but  we 
have  made  a  monumental  effort  in  South 
Viet-Nam.  Cambodia  is  always  different. 

Q.  Those  ivho  are  your  harshest  critics 
say  if  you  had  made  an  effort  after  the  1973 
accord  of  Paris  to  bring  about  a  political 
settlement  in  Cambodia  and  Viet-Nam  in- 
stead of  concentrating  on  military  help,  that 
this  might  not  have  happened. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  my  experience 
in  these  negotiations  is  that  you  cannot  have 
political  settlement  without  military  stabi- 
lization. I  think  we  can  demonstrate  that  in 
the  summer  of  1973  we  were  closer  to  a 
political  settlement  in  Cambodia  than  at  any 
other  period  and  that  this  possibility  evap- 
orated when  the  right  to  conduct  bombing 
in  Cambodia  was  removed  so  that  we  lost 
the  ability  to  trade  the  end  of  the  bombing 
for  some  political  concessions. 

As  for  the  rest,  I  believe  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  would  have  negotiated  only  un- 
der conditions  in  which  any  possibility  of  a 
military  takeover  was  foreclosed  to  them, 
and  as  these  conditions  deteriorated,  the 
possibility  of  a  political  settlement  deterio- 
rated, too. 

Q.  What  is  your  reaction  to  the  statement 
of  President  d'Estaing  [Valery  Giscard 
d'Estaing,  of  France]  this  week  about  the 
need  for  political  settlement  in  Viet-Nam? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  agree  with  him. 
The  question  is  what  kind  of  a  political  set- 
tlement and  how  it  is  going  to  be  achieved, 
but  I  substantially  agree  with  him. 

Q.  His  statement  pretty  much  let  it  be 
understood  that  a  political  settlement  can 
only  be  achieved  with  the  departure  of 
President  Thieu,  the  President  of  South 
Viet-Nam. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  United 
States  has  been  in  Viet-Nam  and  Indochina 
now  for  15  years.  I  would  hate  to  think  that 
everybody  that  ever  worked  with  us  wound 
up   being   discarded   by  the  United   States. 
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Now,  basically  the  political  evolution  in 
Saigon  depends  on  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
Nam,  and  the  United  States  will  accept  any 
political  settlement  that  the  people  of  South 
Viet-Nam  negotiate  among  themselves.  But 
I  don't  think  we  will  participate  in  any 
political  preconditions  of  this  kind. 

Q.  I  remember  the  period  from  1969  to 
1972  when  you  were  carrying  out  the  policy 
of  bringing  Americans  back  home  from  Viet- 
Nam  that  you  replied  repeatedly  to  critics  of 
your  policy  at  that  time  and  stated  to  them 
this  was  the  way  you  had  to  do  it  in  order  to 
prevent  a  debate  in  this  country  that  could 
tear  the  country  apart  in  terms  of  trying  to 
pin  blame  for  the  disaster  in  Viet-Nam. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  thought  it  was  es- 
sential that  America  withdraw  from  Viet- 
Nam  in  a  manner  that  Americans  could  feel 
carried  out  the  obligations  inherent  in  hav- 
ing 550,000  troops  there,  and  very  often, 
popular  policies  become  much  less  popular 
when  people  recognize  the  consequences  of 
what  they  have  done.  Chamberlain  was 
extremely  popular  in  Britain  in  1938,  and 
that  didn't  protect  him  from  those  very  same 
people  18  months  later. 

Q.  Are  you  concerned  that  the  current 
effort  of  the  Administration  attempting  to 
pin  the  blame  for  the  problems  in  South 
Viet-Nam  and  Cambodia  on  the  Congress 
will  produce  exactly  the  same  kind  of  debate 
that  you  were  trying  to  avoid? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  believe  that 
the  debate  that  was  started  this  year  on  the 
supplemental  request  was  quite  unnecessary 
and  it  wasn't  started  by  us.  But  it  is  my  in- 
tention, and  I  know  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
President,  that  we  will  not  engage  in  a 
period  of  recrimination  and  we  will  not  look 
for  scapegoats. 

Developments  in  Europe 

Q.  Let  me  turn,  if  I  can,  for  a  minute  to 
Europe.  NATO,  which  had  its  25th  anni- 
versary last  year,  seems  to  be  in  more  trouble 
right  now  than  it  has  been  in  its  entire  his- 
tory, with  the  Greeks  and  Turks  questioning 


NATO  commitments,  and  you  have  the  dan- 
ger of  Portugal  leaving  NATO. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  in  the  so-called 
southern  tier  we  are  having  massive  prob- 
lems, and  they  haven't  been  made  easier  by 
our  domestic  events  with  respect  to  Turkey 
and  Greece. 

As  I  told  you,  the  Western  alliance  now 
faces  a  period  not  so  much  of  strain  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States  as  adjustment 
of  the  domestic  structures  of  various  Euro- 
pean countries.  The  Cyprus  problem  should 
be  settled  by  negotiation,  and  I  think  can  be 
settled  by  negotiation,  if  the  parties  are  ever 
left  alone  long  enough  to  develop  some 
rhythm  in  their  negotiations.  We  will  try 
to  be  helpful. 

The  problem  in  Portugal,  too,  is  very 
serious,  because  it  could  be  taken  as  a  test 
case  for  possible  evolutions  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  not  only  if  the  Communists  take 
over.  It  could  also  be  the  case  if  the  Com- 
munists become  the  sinews  of  non-Commu- 
nist government,  and  perhaps  especially  so. 

I  would  think  in  the  Western  alliance  now 
the  major  problem  is  not  the  debate  that 
seemed  so  important  two  years  ago  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  I  think  that 
has  been  almost  substantially  or  almost  com- 
pletely overcome  by  the  domestic  evolution 
in  many  European  countries,  and  I  would 
say,  irrespective  of  Europe,  also  the  domestic 
evolution  in  America. 

Q.  Would  you  see  any  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  European  countries  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  evolution  of  matters  in 
Portugal? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  is  not  an  appro- 
priate subject  for  me  to  discuss,  but  cer- 
tainly it  is  a  subject  in  which  I  am  in  close 
contact  with  my  colleagues. 

Q.  How  do  you  judge  the  current  state  of 
U.S. -French  relations  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  that  the  rela- 
tions between  France  and  the  United  States 
began  to  improve  very  rapidly  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Presidency  of  Giscard 
d'Estaing  and  also  under  the  foreign  minis- 
try of  Sauvagnargues. 
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I  think  the  meeting  between  the  two 
Presidents  in  Martinique  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  meetings  that  I  have  at- 
tended, not  only  in  the  sense  of  formal  agree- 
ments, although  some  substantial  ones  were 
made,  but  in  the  sense  that  I  think  both  sides 
are  now  dealing  with  each  other  without 
complexes. 

We  recognize  that  France  is  performing 
or  playing  a  somewhat  special  role  in 
Europe.  I  think  France  understands  that  the 
last  problem  with  respect  to  America  now 
is  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  domination — 
quite  the  contrary.  So  we  are  now  dealing 
with  each  other  in  a  much  more  matter-of- 
fact  way,  much  less  theological.  We  began  to 
have  many  disagreements  on  the  energy  con- 
ference last  November,  and  it  was  very 
rapidly  settled,  and  since  then  I  think  it  is 
correct  to  say  that  we  have  worked  together 
most  cooperatively. 

It  has  become  a  matter  of  course  for  the 
two  Presidents  and  for  the  two  Foreign 
Ministers  to  exchange  ideas  as  to  events  of 
major  international  importance,  so  much  a 
matter  of  course  that  it  isn't  even  reported 
any  more  when  letters  are  exchanged. 

I  would  say  on  the  whole  that  the  state  of 
the  relations  between  France  and  the  United 
States  is  better  than  it  has  been  since  I  have 
been  involved  in  government,  which  is  since 
1961.  This  doesn't  mean  that  there  aren't 
some  problems. 

Q.  What  is  your  view  on  the  termination 
of  the  preparatory  energy  conference  this 
week  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Let  me  be  clear:  Of 
course  we  recognize  the  interconnection  be- 
tween energy  and  other  resource  issues,  but 
experience  has  shown  that  a  "global"  nego- 
tiation on  all  issues  leads  to  stalemate.  Con- 


sequently, we  were  prepared  to  respond 
positively  to  the  French  initiative  for  a  mul- 
tilateral conference  focused  on  energy  while 
other  problems  were  dealt  with  in  other 
forums,  whether  existing  ones  or,  where  re- 
quired, new  ones.  We  remain  ready  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  manner. 

Q.  How  do  you  see  your  own  future  ?  What 
is  the  future  of  Henry  Kissinger? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  For  the  morale  of 
some  of  our  Ambassadors,  I  would  like  to 
keep  open  the  possibility  of  a  potential 
vacancy,  and  also,  quite  frankly,  I  was  not 
overly  eager  to  be  involved  or  to  have  foreign 
policy  involved  in  the  political  campaign. 

But  if  my  analysis  of  the  situation  is  cor- 
rect, as  I  believe  it  is,  and  if  we  have  an 
obligation  to  rally  other  countries  and  our 
own  people  to  the  real  tasks  and  opportuni- 
ties before  us,  then  this  is  not  a  time  in 
which  I  can  leave,  unless  the  President  asked 
me  to  leave,  which  he  has  not  done. 

So  I  would  think  that  I  would  stay  for  a 
foreseeable  future.  What  happens  after  that, 
I  have  absolutely  no  idea,  and  I  have  never 
thought  about  it.  There  aren't  too  many  jobs 
for  which  being  Secretary  of  State  prepares 
you. 

Mr.  Salinger:  Mr.  Secretary,  thank  you. 


Mr.  Dent  To  Be  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations 

The  Senate  on  March  19  confirmed  the 
nomination  of  Frederick  B.  Dent  to  be  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary. 
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President  Kaunda  of  Zambia  Visits  Washington 


Kenneth  D.  Kaunda,  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Zambia,  visited  Washington  April 
18-21.  He  met  with  President  Ford,  Secre- 
tary Kissinger,  and  other  U.S.  Government 
officials.  Following  is  an  exchange  of  toasts 
between  President  Ford  and  President 
Kaunda  at  a  dinner  at  the  White  House  on 
April  19. 


Weekly    Compilation    of    Presidential    Documents    dated    April    28 

PRESIDENT  FORD 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Kaunda,  Kaweche 
Kaunda,  distinguished  guests:  Let  me  say 
that  Mrs.  Ford  and  I  are  extremely  delighted 
to  have  you,  Mr.  President,  your  family,  and 
your  distinguished  guests  with  us  here  this 
evening.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  talk  to  your  lovely  wife  and  to  know 
of  your  delightful  family,  and  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Ford  and  myself,  we  extend  and  wish 
to  you  our  very,  very  best. 

Your  visit  to  Washington  is  a  mark  of 
friendship  that  has  existed  between  our  two 
nations  since  Zambia  gained  her  independ- 
ence in  1964. 

America  knows  and  respects  you,  Mr. 
President,  but  also  I  should  say  we  know 
that  in  the  modern  history  of  Zambia  and 
the  history  of  Kenneth  Kaunda,  they  are 
inseparable.  Your  moral  and  intellectual 
leadership  guided  your  country  to  independ- 
ence, and  for  that  we  praise  you. 

Your  leadership  has  made  your  young  na- 
tion an  example  of  respect  and  admiration 
throughout  the  world.  The  American  people 
join  me  in  saluting  you  for  your  accomplish- 
ments, your  dedication,  and  your  wisdom  in 
a  controversial  and  difficult  world. 

We  ask  that  you  convey  to  your  people 
in  Zambia  our  admiration  for  them  and  for 
you  and  our  greetings. 


Mr.  President,  we  have  been  following  de- 
velopments in  southern  Africa  with  great, 
great  interest.  For  many  years  the  United 
States  has  supported  self-determination  for 
the  peoples  of  that  area,  and  we  continue  to 
do  so  today. 

We  view  the  coming  independence  of 
Mozambique,  Angola,  and  the  island  terri- 
tories with  great  satisfaction,  just  as  we 
viewed  the  independence  of  Guinea-Bissau 
just  last  year. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  America  stands 
ready  to  help  the  emerging  countries,  the 
emerging  nations,  and  to  provide  what  as- 
sistance we  can,  and  we  know,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  these  new  states  will  continue  to 
look  to  you  for  wise,  wise  counsel  as  they 
build  to  nationhood  in  the  future. 

Much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  southern 
Africa.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  we 
welcome  your  commitment  to  change  through 
peaceful  negotiations  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  parties  concerned,  rather  than 
through  recourse  to  violence. 

We  deeply  believe  that  patient  diplomacy 
will  bear  great  fruit,  and  we  promise  our  con- 
tinued efforts  and  our  support  as  you  seek, 
with  others,  to  resolve  these  problems  at 
the  conference  table. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  April  10  speech  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  American  people, 
I  noted  that  America  is  developing  a  closer 
relationship  with  nations  of  Africa,  and  I 
said  that  Africans  must  know  that  America 
is  a  true  and  concerned  friend,  reliable  both 
in  word  as  well  as  in  deed. 

Your  visit,  Mr.  President,  coming  so  soon 
after  that  occasion,  is  most  timely  for  all  of 
us.  I  hope  that  you  will  take  back  to  your 
countrymen  and  to  all  Africans  our  renewed 
pledge  of  friendship. 

Our  wide-ranging  discussions,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  afternoon  after  my  return  from 
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some  of  our  historic  celebrations  of  our 
200th,  or  Bicentennial,  anniversary  covered 
matters  of  common  interest  and  concern,  and 
it  confirmed  the  relationship  between  your 
country  and  my  country. 

There  is,  however,  one  area,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  mutual  interest  which  we  tacitly  did 
not  discuss.  I  have  since  found,  tonight,  from 
your  lovely  wife,  that  we  have  a  close  and 
intimate  interest  in  a  special  area.  I 
understand  that  you  do  enjoy  playing  golf. 
[Laughter.]  I  feel  sure,  Mr.  President,  that 
our  common  problems,  nationally,  interna- 
tionally, bilaterally,  on  some  occasions  in  the 
future  can  best  be  resolved  by  a  little  compe- 
tition on  the  links.  [Laughter.]  I  intend  to 
make  an  honest  effort  to  see  if  our  friend- 
ship cannot  be  broadened  by  such  an  ex- 
perience. 

So,  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  to  your 
lovely  wife  and  your  son  and  your  colleagues 
here  this  evening,  let  me  propose  a  toast 
to  you,  to  the  Republic  of  Zambia,  and  to 
the  continuing  excellent  relations  between 
our  two  countries:  To  you,  Mr.  President, 
and  to  your  Republic  and  to  your  wonderful 
people. 

PRESIDENT  KAUNDA 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Ford,  brothers  and 
sisters:  I  first  want  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  and  gratitude  for  inviting  me 
to  visit  Washington,  D.C.  I  also  thank  you, 
the  government,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  their  warm  welcome  and  the  kind 
hospitality  given  to  my  wife  and  the  entire 
Zambian  delegation. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  happy  to  be  in 
Washington,  D.C.  It  is  a  very  brief  visit, 
but  since  we  come  for  specific  objectives,  it  is 
not  the  duration  that  matters,  but  the  results. 

So  far,  we  have  done  a  lot.  We  find  we 
have  a  lot  in  common  on  vital  issues  affect- 
ing mankind.  Our  discussions  have  been 
characterized  by  a  spirit  of  frankness  and 
cordiality. 

This  spirit,  coupled  by  the  definition  of 
areas  of  urgent  action,  should  move  the 
United  States  and  Africa  closer  toward  the 
attainment  of  our  common  objectives. 


We  come,  Mr.  President,  to  America  with 
a  clear  purpose.  We  simply  want  to  be  un- 
derstood. We  seek  American  understanding 
of  Africa's  objectives  and  America's  fullest 
support  in  the  attainment  of  these  objectives. 

The  relations  between  Zambia  and  the 
United  States  cause  me  no  concern,  because 
they  are  cordial,  although  there  is  room  for 
improvement  through  more  sound  coopera- 
tion. 

What  gives  Zambia  and  Africa  great  cause 
for  concern  is,  Mr.  President,  America's 
policy  toward  Africa — or  is  it  the  lack  of 
it,  which,  of  course,  can  mean  the  same 
thing. 

I  have  not  worked  at  the  U.N.,  but  I  have 
been  told  that  at  the  U.N.  sometimes  there 
are  tricks  in  which  an  abstention  in  a  vote 
can  be  a  vote  for  or  against.  A  no-policy 
position  may  not  be  a  neutral  position  indica- 
tive of  a  passive  posture,  but  a  deliberate 
act  of  policy  to  support  the  status  quo  or  to 
influence  events  in  one  direction  or  the  other 
at  a  particular  time. 

We  have,  in  recent  years,  been  most 
anxious,  Mr.  President,  about  the  nature  and 
degree  of  the  United  States'  participation  in 
building  conditions  for  genuine  peace  based 
on  human  equality,  human  dignity,  freedom, 
and  justice  for  all — for  all — particularly  in 
southern  Africa. 

You  will  forgive  us,  Mr.  President,  for  our 
candor  if  we  reaffirmed  on  this  occasion  our 
dismay  at  the  fact  that  America  has  not  ful- 
filled our  expectations.  Our  dismay  arises 
from  a  number  of  factors.  We  are  agreed 
that  peace  is  central,  that  peace  is  central  to 
all  human  endeavors.  * 

Our  struggle  for  independence  was  de- 
signed to  build  peace,  and  thank  God,  our 
people  have  enjoyed  internal  peace. 

We  are  agreed,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
must  help  strengthen  peace  wherever  it  is 
threatened.  There  has  been  no  peace  in 
southern  Africa  for  a  very  long  time,  a  very 
long  time  indeed,  even  if  there  was  no  war 
as  such. 

The  absence  of  war  does  not  necessarily 
mean  peace.  Peace,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, dear  brothers  and  sisters,  is  something 
much  deeper,  much  deeper  than  that. 
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The  threat  of  escalation  of  violence  is 
now  real.  It  is  our  duty  to  avoid  such  an 
escalation.  We  want  to  build  peace  in  the 
place  of  violence,  racial  harmony  in  place  of 
disharmony,  prosperity  in  place  of  economic 
stagnation,  security  in  place  of  insecurity 
now  dogging  every  family  every  day. 

Mr.  President,  to  build  genuine  peace  in 
southern  Africa,  we  must  recognize  with 
honesty  the  root  causes  of  the  existing  con- 
flict. 

First,  colonialism  in  Rhodesia  and  Nami- 
bia. The  existence  of  a  rebel  regime  in  Rho- 
desia has  since  compounded  that  problem. 
Second,  apartheid  and  racial  domination  in 
South  Africa.  Over  the  last  few  years,  a  num- 
ber of  catalytic  factors  have  given  strength 
to  these  forces  of  evil. 

External  economic  and  strategic  interests 
have  flourished  in  colonial  and  apartheid  re- 
gimes. Realism  and  moral  conscience  dictate 
that  those  who  believe  in  peace  must  join 
hands  in  promoting  conditions  for  peace.  We 
cannot  declare  our  commitment  to  peace  and 
yet  strengthen  forces  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  attainment  of  that  peace. 

The  era  of  colonialism  has  ended.  Apart- 
heid cannot  endure  the  test  of  time.  Our 
obligation  is  that  these  evil  systems  end 
peacefully,  peacefully.  To  achieve  our  aim, 
we  need  America's  total  commitment,  total 
commitment  to  action  consistent  with  that 
aim. 

So  far,  American  policy,  let  alone  action, 
has  been  low  keyed.  This  has  given  psycho- 
logical comfort  to  the  forces  of  evil. 

We  become,  Mr.  President,  even  more  dis- 
mayed when  the  current  posture  of  America 
toward  Africa  is  set  against  the  background 
of  historical  performance  in  the  late  fifties 
and  early  sixties. 

We  cannot  but  recall  that  America  did  not 
wait  for  and  march  in  step  with  the  colonial 
powers  but,  rather,  boldly,  boldly  marched 
ahead  with  the  colonial  peoples  in  their 
struggles  to  fulfill  their  aspirations — an 
America  undaunted  by  the  strong  forces  of 
reaction  against  the  wind  of  change,  whose 
nationals  helped  teach  the  colonial  settlers 
about  the  evils  of  racial  discrimination;  an 
America  whose  Assistant  Secretary  for  Afri- 


can Affairs,  "Soapy"  Williams  [G.  Mennen 
Williams],  could  be  slapped  in  the  face  by  a 
white  reactionary  on  our  soil  and  yet,  un- " 
daunted,  still  smile,  still  stand  by  American 
principles  of  freedom,  justice,  and  national 
independence  based  on  majority  rule.  Yes, 
the  reactionaries  hated  Americans  for  "spoil- 
ing the  natives,"  as  they  would  say,  for  help- 
ing dismantle  colonialism. 

We  ask  and  wonder  what  has  happened 
throughout  America.  Have  the  principles 
changed?  The  aspirations  of  the  oppressed 
have  not  changed  at  all.  In  desperation,  their 
anger  has  exploded  their  patience.  Their 
resolve  to  fight,  if  peaceful  negotiations  are 
impossible,  is  borne  out  by  history. 

So,  their  struggle  has  now  received  the 
baptism  of  fire.  Victories  in  Mozambique 
and  Angola  have  given  them  added  inspira- 
tion. Africa  has  no  reason,  no  reason  at  all, 
not  to  support  the  liberation  movements. 

Can  America  still  end  only  with  declara- 
tions of  support  for  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  racial  justice?  This,  I  submit,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  not  be  enough.  Southern  Africa 
is  poised  for  a  dangerous  armed  conflict. 
Peace  is  at  stake. 

The  conflict  with  disastrous  consequences 
can  be  averted,  but  I  submit  again,  Mr. 
President,  there  is  not  much  time.  Urgent 
action  is  required. 

At  this  time,  America  cannot  realistically 
wait  and  see  what  administering  powers  will 
do  or  to  pledge  to  support  their  efforts  when 
none  are  in  plan.  America  must  heed  the  call 
of  the  oppressed. 

America,  once  an  apostle  in  decolonization, 
must  not  be  a  mere  disciple  of  those  which 
promise  but  never  perform  and  thus  give 
strength  to  evils  of  colonialism  and  apart- 
heid. 

If  we  want  peace,  we  must  end  the  era  of 
inertia  in  Rhodesia  and  Namibia  and  vigor- 
ously work  for  ending  apartheid.  America 
must  now  be  in  the  vanguard  of  democratic 
revolution  in  southern  Africa. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  we  make  this 
appeal.  It  is  Africa's  constant  plea. 

Now,  Africa  has  taken  an  unequivocal 
stand  on  decolonization.  We  do  not  want  to 
fight  a  war  to  win  freedom  and  full  national 
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independence  in  southern  Africa.  Africa 
wants  to  achieve  these  objectives  by  peaceful 
means ;  that  is,  through  negotiations. 

Our  declaration  to  give  high  priority  to 
peaceful  methods  to  resolve  the  current 
crisis  is  a  conscious  decision,  a  conscious 
decision.  We  feel  it  to  be  our  moral  duty  to 
avoid  bloodshed  where  we  can. 

We  are  determined  to  fulfill  this  obliga- 
tion— but,  Mr.  President,  not  at  any  price, 
not  at  any  price,  not  at  the  price  of  freedom 
and  justice.  There  we  say  no.  No. 

Africa  has  made  it  clear  that  if  the  road 
to  peaceful  change  is  closed  by  the  stone 
walls  of  racial  bigotry  and  force  of  arms  by 
minority  regimes,  then  we  are  equally  duty- 
bound  to  take  the  inescapable  alternative. 

The  oppressed  people  have  a  right  to  an- 
swer force  with  force,  and  Africa  and  all 
her  friends  in  the  world  will  support  them. 

Liberation  movements  fought  fascist 
Portugal.  We  supported  them.  They  won. 
Now  we  must  turn  to  Rhodesia  and  Namibia. 

Can  America  stand  and  be  counted  in  im- 
plementing the  Dar  es  Salaam  strategy 
adopted  by  Africa?  In  Dar  es  Salaam  early 
this  month,  Mr.  President,  Africa  reaffirmed 
its  commitment,  its  commitment  to  a  peace- 
ful solution  to  the  crisis  in  southern  Africa 
as  a  first  priority. 

Our  strategy  opens  even  new  doors,  now 
new  doors  to  peaceful  change,  if  those  caught 
up  in  the  crisis  seek  an  honorable  exit.  Here 
is  a  chance  in  a  century  to  achieve  peace 
based  on  human  equality  and  human  dignity 
without  further  violence. 

We  call  upon  America  to  support  our  ef- 
forts in  achieving  majority  rule  in  Rhodesia 
and  Namibia  immediately  and  the  ending  of 
apartheid  in  South  Africa.  If  we  are  com- 
mitted to  peace,  then  let  us  join  hands  in 
building  peace  by  removing  factors  under- 
lying the  current  crisis. 

If  the  oppressed  peoples  fail  to  achieve 
these  noble  ends  by  peaceful  means,  we  call 
upon  America  not  to  give  any  support  to  the 
oppressors.  Even  now  we  call  upon  America 
to  desist  from  direct  and  indirect  support 
to  minority  regimes,  for  this  puts  America 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  interests  of 
Africa;  that  is,  peace  deeply  rooted,  deeply 


rooted  in  human  dignity  and  equality  and 
freedom  without  discrimination. 

We  have  recently  demonstrated,  Mr. 
President,  our  readiness  to  make  peaceful 
change  possible  in  Mozambique  and  Angola. 
We  are  equally  committed  to  assist  the  op- 
pressed if  they  should  convince  us  that  the 
road  to  peaceful  change  is  closed  and  armed 
struggle  is  the  only  alternative. 

The  rebels  in  Rhodesia,  assisted  by  South 
African  troops,  have  committed  some  of  the 
worst  atrocities  on  the  continent.  Africa 
cannot  allow  them  to  continue,  and  we  urge 
America  not  to  allow  them  to  continue. 

Victory  for  the  majority  is  a  matter  of 
time,  a  matter  of  time.  Let  us,  therefore, 
make  it  as  painless  as  possible  to  those  who 
have  dominated  their  fellow  men  for  years. 

Mr.  President,  we  wish  America,  we  wish 
America  to  understand  our  aims  and  ob- 
jectives. We  are  not  fighting  whites;  we  are 
fighting  an  evil  and  brutal  system.  On  this 
there  must  be  no  compromise,  none  at  all. 

America  should  also  understand  our  strat- 
egy. We  want  to  achieve  our  objectives  by 
peaceful  methods  first  and  foremost.  Africa 
is  ready  to  try  this  approach  with  patience 
and  exhaust  all  possible  tactics — for  peace 
is  too  precious,  is  too  precious  for  all  of  us 
— but  our  patience  and  the  patience  of  the 
oppressed  has  its  limits. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  here  only  for  a  short 
time.  We  have  no  other  mission  except  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  the  visit  to  put 
Africa's  stand  clearly.  We  want  to  avoid 
confrontation,  but  let  us  not  be  pushed. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
my  wife  and  my  compatriots,  and  indeed  on 
my  own  behalf,  I  thank  you,  Mrs.  Ford,  and 
our  colleagues,  brothers  and  sisters,  for  this 
warm  welcome  and  hospitality. 

This  is  indeed  a  memorable  visit,  memor- 
able because  it  has  been  fruitful,  and  it 
coincides  with  the  launching  only  yesterday 
of  your  Bicentennial  celebrations.  We  con- 
gratulate the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
their  tremendous  achievements  since  inde- 
pendence, which  have  justified  the  anti- 
colonialist  struggle  of  their  Founding 
Fathers. 

Finally,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  inviting 
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you,  Mr.  President,  and  Mrs.  Ford,  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Zambia.  We  will  be  happy  to  re- 
ceive you  in  our  country  at  any  time  con- 
venient to  you. 

And  may  I  say,  sir,  at  that  time  I  might 
answer  the  challenge  of  playing  golf. 
[Laughter.] 

I  now  invite  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to 
join  me  and  my  wife  and  my  colleagues  in 
this  toast  to  the  President  and  Mrs.  Ford: 
Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Ford.  Bilateral  relations. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


94th   Congress,   1st  Session 

Temporary  Suspension  of  Presidential  Authority  To 
Impose  Fees  on,  or  Otherwise  Adjust,  Petroleum 
Imports.  Report  from  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  together  with  minority  and  supple- 
mental views,  to  accompany  H.R.  1767.  S.  Rept. 
94-11.  February  17,  1975.  23  pp. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act.  Communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,  in 
order  to  extend  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes.  February  19,  1975. 
H.  Doc.  94-54.  3  pp. 

Greece  and  Turkey:  Some  Military  Implications 
Related  to  NATO  and  the  Middle  East.  Study 
prepared  for  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations, House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  by 
the  Congressional  Research  Service,  Library  of 
Congress.    February  28,  1975.    63  pp. 

Standby  Energy  Authorities  Act.  Report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
together  with  minority  and  additional  views,  to 
accompany  S.  622.  S.  Rept.  94-26.  March  5,  1975. 
90  pp. 

Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs  Appro- 
priation Bill,  1975.  Report  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  together  with  separate  and 
dissenting  views,  to  accompany  H.R.  4592.  H. 
Rept.  94-53.    March  10,  1975.    71  pp. 

Legislative  History  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  United  States  Senate,  Ninety-Third 
Congress,  January  3,  1973-December  20,  1974. 
S.  Rept.  94-37.    March  17,  1975.    196  pp. 


Pan  American  Day  and 
Pan  American  Week 

A    PROCLAMATION! 

Each  year,  we  and  other  members  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  celebrate  our  shared 
origins  and  the  close  ties  that  continue  to  flourish 
among  us.  To  do  this,  we  commemorate  a  significant 
event  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere — the  founding,  late  in  the  last  century, 
of  the  International  Union  of  the  American  Re- 
publics. This  year  marks  the  85th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  that  first  inter-governmental 
regional  organization  and  forerunner  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  organization  has  taken 
for  its  two  major  objectives  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  the  promotion  of  economic,  social  and 
cultural  development  in  the  Americas.  The  strength 
and  longevity  of  inter-American  cooperation  in 
furtherance  of  these  goals  derives  from  its  tested 
ability  to  evolve  and  reconstitute  itself  to  meet  new 
realities  and  new  challenges  over  the  years. 

In  the  Americas,  we  have  come  to  recognize  the 
fresh  challenge  presented  by  a  new  interdependence, 
which  is  global  as  well  as  hemispheric,  linking  de- 
veloped with  less  developed  countries  both  in  and 
beyond  the  hemisphere.  We  sense  the  opportunity 
for  effective  inter-American  cooperation  to  advance 
our  traditional  goals  of  peace  and  progress  for  our 
hemisphere  while  strengthening  the  global  coopera- 
tion decreed  by  our  world. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim 
Monday,  April  14,  1975,  as  Pan  American  Day,  and 
the  week  beginning  April  13,  1975,  as  Pan  American 
Week,  and  I  call  upon  the  Governors  of  the  fifty 
states,  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  appropriate  officials  of  all  other  areas 
under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  to  issue  similar 
Proclamations. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this  eleventh  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy-five,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one 
hundred  ninety-ninth. 


fandtf  *?.    &f/ 


1  40  Fed.  Reg.  16643. 
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Preparatory  Meeting  for  Proposed  Conference 
of  Oil   Producers  and  Consumers  Held  at  Paris 


A  preparatory  meeting  for  the  interna- 
tional conference  on  energy  and  related 
economic  problems  was  held  at  Par-is  April 
7-15.1  Folloiving  is  a  statement  made  in  the 
meeting  on  April  7  by  Charles  W.  Robinson, 
Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  who 
headed  the  U.S.  delegation,  together  with  a 
statement  by  Thomas  0.  Enders,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  issued  to  the 
press  on  April  15  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
meeting. 


STATEMENT  BY  UNDER  SECRETARY  ROBINSON 

The  United  States  is  pleased  to  participate 
in  this  preparatory  meeting  for  the  interna- 
tional conference  on  energy  and  related 
economic  problems,  which  initiates  an  im- 
portant— in  fact  an  essential — dialogue  be- 
tween oil  producer  and  consumer  countries. 
We  congratulate  the  Government  of  France 
for  its  initiative  and  express  our  apprecia- 
tion for  its  efforts  in  convening  this  meeting 
today.  We  also  extend  thanks  for  the  gener- 
ous hospitality  which  is  being  extended  to 
those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  be  invited 
to  Paris  in  April. 

There  have  been  various  analyses  and  in- 
terpretations of  the  oil  crisis  that  began  in 
the  autumn  of  1973.  There  are  clearly  dif- 
ferences of  view  among  us,  which  will  be 
discussed  in  the  conference  that  we  will  be 
organizing  at  this  preparatory  meeting,  but 
there  are  also  many  areas  of  common  in- 
terest to  which  we  will  need  to  devote  our 
primary  efforts. 


1  Attending  the  meeting  were  the  United  States, 
the  European  Common  Market,  and  Japan  for  the 
industrialized  consumer  countries;  Saudi  Arabia, 
Iran,  Venezuela,  and  Algeria  for  the  producing  coun- 
tries; and  Brazil,  India,  and  Zaire  for  the  developing 
consumer  countries. 
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I  believe  that  we  can  agree  on  at  least  two 
things. 

First,  the  quintupling  of  oil  prices  over  the 
past  two  years,  although  posing  problems 
for  the  world  economy,  has  heightened 
awareness  of  the  interdependence  of  nations. 

Second,  the  problems  emanating  from  the 
current  oil  situation  cannot  be  resolved 
through  confrontation  or  by  unilateral  ac- 
tion, but  only  through  cooperative  efforts 
among  all  major  parties. 

We  all  share  a  common  concern  that  the 
social  and  economic  well-being  of  our  peo- 
ples be  enhanced  rather  than  retarded,  that 
developing  nations  be  able  to  look  forward 
to  their  rapid  development  rather  than  have 
their  prospects  undermined,  and  that  the  in- 
ternational financial  and  trading  system  be 
responsible  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
cope  with  new  stresses  and  meet  our  common 
needs. 

In  calling  the  Washington  Energy  Con- 
ference a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  we 
made  clear  from  the  outset  that  the  initial 
discussion  among  the  major  industrialized 
importers  of  oil  was  only  a  first  step  toward 
the  necessary  dialogue  between  both  con- 
sumers and  producers  of  oil. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Washington  Con- 
ference, ministers  of  the  major  industrial- 
ized countries  stated  their  recognition  of 
the  "need  to  develop  a  cooperative  multi- 
lateral relationship  with  producing  coun- 
tries, and  other  consuming  countries  that 
takes  into  account  the  long-term  interests 
of  all." 

Returning  to  this  theme  in  February,  one 
year  later,  Secretary  Kissinger  stated  that: 

In  an  interdependent  world,  our  hopes  for  pros- 
perity and  stability  rest  ultimately  on  a  cooperative 
long-term  relationship  between  consumers  and 
producers. 
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The  producers  seek  a  better  life  for  their  peoples 
and  a  future  free  from  dependence  on  a  single  de- 
pleting resource;  the  industrialized  nations  seek  to 
preserve  the  hard-earned  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress of  centuries;  the  poorer  nations  seek  desper- 
ately to  resume  their  advance  toward  a  more  hope- 
ful existence. 

A  year  has  passed  since  the  Washington 
Conference.  In  that  time,  energy  problems 
and  the  inflation  and  recession  to  which  they 
have  contributed  have  adversely  affected 
large  numbers  of  people  throughout  the 
world.  We  and  other  like-minded  consumer 
nations  have  agreed  on  a  series  of  collective 
measures  to  enable  our  economies  and  the 
world  economy  to  meet  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  increased  price  of  oil.  We 
sought  the  consumer  cooperation  that  we 
considered  necessary  to  insure  a  substantive 
and  constructive  dialogue.  The  International 
Energy  Agency,  present  today  as  an  ob- 
server, was  established  last  November  in 
recognition  that  a  degree  of  consumer 
solidarity  had  been  achieved  and  to  serve 
as  the  institutional  vehicle  for  the  further 
elaboration  of  necessary  cooperative  meas- 
ures. 

Our  purpose  at  this  preparatory  meeting 
is  to  organize  the  procedures  for  the  con- 
ference that  will  build  on  the  dialogue  ini- 
tiated at  this  meeting.  Toward  this  end,  we 
need  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  immense 
scale  and  complexity  of  the  world  energy 
problem  on  the  one  hand  and  the  constraint 
of  realistic  expectations  for  concrete  results 
on  the  other.  It  is  certainly  true  that  today 
we  are  living  in  a  highly  interdependent 
world  economy.  The  countries  of  the  world 
have  an  interest  in  many  economic  issues  in 
addition  to  the  international  oil  situation. 
But  if  we  are  to  have  a  conference  with  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  tangible  results, 
we  must  set  bounds  as  to  what  such  a  meet- 
ing is  designed  to  achieve.  We  must  there- 
fore consider  carefully  the  scope  of  both  the 
agenda  and  participation  of  the  conference. 

With  regard  to  the  agenda,  we  are  here, 
in  the  words  of  the  invitation  received  from 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  to 
organize  a  conference  "to  examine  the 
energy  problems  to  which  many  aspects  of 


international  economic  relations  are  linked." 
The  social,  economic,  and  political  dimen- 
sions of  this  problem  are  enormous,  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  relations  between  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  oil  are  in  many 
respects  unique.  Our  discussions  are  bound 
to  overlap  at  times  with  other  aspects  of  the 
world  economy,  and  due  account  must  be 
taken  of  such  linkages.  But  I  feel  strongly 
that  the  work  program  to  be  developed  here 
should  be  concentrated  on  the  specifics  of 
energy  and  related  matters  and  not  become 
diluted  with  parallel  discussions  of  other 
issues,  however  important  they  may  be. 

I  say  this  recognizing  that  oil  is  only  one 
of  the  major  commodities  traded  on  world 
markets  and  that,  indeed,  all  commodities 
are  interrelated  within  the  world  trade  and 
financial  system.  We  recognize  the  need  for 
imaginative  new  initiatives  in  this  area  and 
are  indeed  prepared  to  discuss  these  other 
issues  elsewhere  in  appropriate  fora,  and  I 
take  particular  note  of  the  upcoming  special 
session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in 
September.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  here 
is  simply  that  we  have  more  than  enough  to 
handle  with  the  energy-related  problems  in 
the  effort  we  are  initiating  today.  To  broaden 
the  scope  of  our  discussions  would  substan- 
tially decrease  the  likelihood  of  a  productive 
outcome. 

As  for  the  number  of  participants  in  the 
main  conference,  we  would  foresee  a  reason- 
able limitation  in  participation,  but  with 
balanced  representation  of  industrialized 
consumer  countries,  developing  consumer 
countries,  and  the  oil-exporting  countries. 
The  total  number  should  be  sufficiently  re- 
stricted to  permit  constructive  discussions 
but  large  enough  that  all  interests  are 
adequately  represented. 

It  will  obviously  be  impossible  for  us  in 
this  preparatory  meeting  to  designate  in  a 
specific  manner  the  participants  in  the  even- 
tual main  conference.  However,  we  can  con- 
centrate on  developing  procedures  under 
which  participants  can  be  designated  in  the 
period  between  the  end  of  this  meeting  and 
the  convening  of  the  full  conference. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  initiating  a  process 
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of  vital  and  far-reaching  concern  to  the 
international  economy.  The  people  of  our 
nations  and  of  other  nations  expect  and  de- 
serve constructive  results  from  this  process. 
We  must  respond  with  determination  and 
imagination  and  take  the  initial  steps  at  this 
meeting  toward  more  harmonious  relation- 
ships in  energy  and  related  economic  fields. 
I  pledge  the  best  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  that  end. 

STATEMENT  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ENDERS 

I  wish  to  express  appreciation  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France  for  acting  as  host  at  this 
preparatory  meeting,  on  behalf  of  Under 
Secretary  Robinson,  the  U.S.  delegation,  and 
myself.  It  has  provided  a  useful  opportunity 
for  an  exchange  of  views  among  industrial- 
ized countries,  oil-exporting  nations,  and 
developing  countries  on  a  range  of  subjects 
of  mutual  interest.  The  meetings  have  pro- 
ceeded constructively,  and  there  has  been  a 
genuine  desire  to  understand  and  appreciate 
respective  points  of  view. 

We  are  disappointed  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  complete  the  arrangements  necessary 
for  the  convening  of  a  formal  conference.  We 
have  agreed  to  return  to  our  capitals  to  con- 
sider various  points  of  view  which  have  been 
discussed  in  considerable  detail  over  the  past 
nine  days.  We  will  remain  in  contact  through 
appropriate  channels  to  resume  together 
preparations  for  a  conference  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  major  subject  of 
discussion  during  the  last  several  days  has 
been  the  proposed  draft  agenda  for  a  full 
conference.  I  do  not  believe  it  useful  to  com- 
ment in  detail  on  the  various  issues  involved 
in  these  discussions.  There  has  been  a  basic 
difference  of  view  with  regard  to  the  scope 
and  objectives  of  the  proposed  conference. 

We  were,  of  course,  invited  here  by  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic  to  prepare 
for  a  conference  on  energy  and  energy- 
related  issues.  We  came  here  ready  to  discuss 
these  issues,  which  are  of  central  concern 
to  all  countries.  Others  have  insisted  on  a 
much  broader  conference,  extending  to  all 


aspects  of  the  relationship  between  the  in- 
dustrialized countries  and  the  developing 
world. 

We  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
willing  to  discuss  seriously  raw  materials 
and  other  development  issues  in  forums 
more  directly  concerned  with  them  and  to  at- 
tempt therein  to  seek  mutually  beneficial 
solutions.  However,  we  believe  that  the  pro- 
posed conference  could  achieve  constructive 
results  only  if  it  were  focused  on  a  relatively 
limited  number  of  points  related  to  the  cen- 
tral subject  of  energy. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  discussions 
of  the  past  nine  days  have  taken  place  in  an 
atmosphere  of  cordiality,  and  genuine  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  understand  respec- 
tive points  of  view.  In  this  sense  we  must  all 
consider  this  meeting  has  not  been  a  failed 
effort.  The  United  States  attaches  great  im- 
portance to  its  exchanges  with  each  of  the 
countries  represented  at  this  meeting.  Our 
intention  is  to  continue  our  efforts  to  pro- 
mote cooperation  with  them  through  all 
channels. 


U.N.   Force  in  Egypt-Israel  Sector 
Extended  for  Three  Months 

Following  is  a  statement  made  in  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  by  U.S.  Representative 
John  Scali  on  April  17,  together  with  the 
text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council 
that  day. 

STATEMENT   BY  AMBASSADOR  SCALI 

USUN  press  release  31  dated  April  17 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  you,  Mr. 
President  [Louis  de  Guiringaud  of  France], 
for  your  leadership  in  the  consultations 
which  have  led  today  to  the  agreement  of  the 
Council  to  renew  the  mandate  of  UNEF.  The 
United  States  is  pleased  to  join  in  this  con- 
sensus and  to  support  extension  of  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  and  its 
mandate. 
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Once  again  I  wish  to  offer  my  govern- 
ment's appreciation  to  those  countries  which 
have  supplied  and  maintained  contingents 
for  UNEF,  to  the  civilian  staff,  the  UNTSO 
[U.N.  Truce  Supervision  Organization]  ob- 
servers in  the  field,  and  particularly  to  the 
U.N.  troops  who  contribute  so  directly  to 
the  continuous  search  for  peace  in  the  area. 

The  Commander  of  UNEF,  Lt.  Gen.  Ensio 
Siilasvuo,  deserves  a  special  tribute  from  us 
all  for  his  exemplary  and  steadfast  leader- 
ship of  UNEF  since  its  inception.  His  exam- 
ple provides  an  enviable  model  for  any 
future  U.N.  peacekeeping  endeavors. 

The  Secretary  General  and  his  head- 
quarters staff  also  deserve  our  highest  com- 
mendation for  continuing  to  perform  such  a 
difficult  task  so  well.  The  operational 
efficiency  of  the  UNEF  force  is  borne  out  by 
the  latest  report  of  the  Secretary  General. 
The  most  conclusive  evidence  of  UNEF's 
effectiveness  is  that  the  situation  has  re- 
mained quiet  and  that  both  sides  have  gen- 
erally complied  with  the  agreement  of  dis- 
engagement and  cooperated  with  UNEF.  In 
consequence  there  have  been  no  significant 
incidents  since  the  preceding  report  of  the 
Secretary  General. 

These  U.N.  peacekeeping  troops  are  es- 
sential not  only  in  maintaining  the  lines  of 
separation  between  Egypt  and  Israel  and 
providing  a  deterrent  to  renewed  hostilities 
but  also  in  creating  a  climate  of  trust  and 
confidence  upon  which  the  success  of  further 
negotiations  depends.  The  U.N.  Emergency 
Force  and  the  disengagement  agreement  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel  are  both  means  to 
an  end,  not  settlements  themselves.  They  are 
part  of  the  process  toward  an  overall  peace- 
ful solution  through  negotiations  as  envis- 
aged in  Security  Council  Resolutions  242  and 
338. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  we  would  have 
preferred  an  extension  for  a  longer  period 
of  time.  But  whether  the  mandate  is  extended 
for  three  or  six  months  or  even  longer,  we 
believe  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  move  ahead 
in  achieving  a  negotiated  settlement. 

The  last  time  this  Council  met  to  renew  a 
U.N.  peacekeeping  force  in  the  Middle  East, 


I  said  that  no  one  could  doubt  that  the  road 
toward  peace  would  be  long  and  difficult, 
that  it  would  try  the  patience  and  test  the 
good  will  of  all  concerned.  This  has  been 
proven  all  too  true.  But  the  essential  point 
is  that  we  are  still  on  that  road — the  road 
toward  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  United  States  is  determined  to 
continue  that  search.  As  President  Ford  said 
in  his  address  to  the  joint  session  of 
Congress: 

The  United  States  will  move  ahead  on  whatever 
course  looks  most  promising,  either  toward  an  over- 
all settlement  or  interim  agreements  should  the 
parties  themselves  desire  them.  We  will  not  accept 
stagnation  or  stalemate  with  all  its  attendant  risks 
to  peace  and  prosperity  and  to  our  relations  in  and 
outside  of  the  region. 

Renewal  of  UNEF  today  is  an  important 
contribution  toward  continued  movement  in 
this  process.  We  are  happy  to  join  with  the 
Council  in  this  action,  and  we  pledge  our  best 
efforts  in  the  continued  search  for  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  x 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  338  (1973),  340  (1973), 
341   (1973),  346  (1974)   and  362   (1974), 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  on  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
(S/11670  and  Corr.  1), 

Having  noted  the  developments  in  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East, 

Expressing  concern  over  the  prevailing  state  of 
tension  in  the  area, 

Decides: 

(a)  To  call  upon  the  parties  concerned  to  imple- 
ment immediately  Security  Council  resolution  338 
(1973); 

(b)  To  renew  the  mandate  of  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  for  a  period  of  three  months,  that 
is,  until  24  July  1975; 

(c)  To  request  the  Secretary-General  to  submit 
at  the  end  of  this  period  a  report  on  the  develop- 
ments in  the  situation  and  the  measures  taken  to 
implement   Security   Council   resolution   338    (1973). 


'U.N.  doc.  S/RES/368  (1975);  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  Apr.  17  by  a  vote  of  13  to  0,  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  Iraq  not  participat- 
ing in  the  vote. 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Coffee 

Protocol  for  the  continuation  in  force  of  the  inter- 
national coffee  agreement  1968,  as  amended  and 
extended  (TIAS  6584,  7809),  with  annex.  Ap- 
proved by  the  International  Coffee  Council  at 
London  September  26,  1974.1 

Signature  and  acceptance  deposited:  Uganda, 
March  11,  1975. 

Judicial   Procedure 

Convention  on  the  taking  of  evidence  abroad  in 
civil  or  commercial  matters.  Done  at  The  Hague 
March  18,  1970.  Entered  into  force  October  7, 
1972.  TIAS  7444. 

Ratification  deposited:  Portugal  (with  reserva- 
tions and  declarations) ,  March  12,  1975. 

Maritime  Matters 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization.  Done  at  Geneva  March  6, 
1948.  Entered  into  force  March  17,  1958.  TIAS 
4044. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Austria,  April  2,  1975. 
Amendment    of   article    VII    of    the    convention    on 
facilitation  of  international  maritime  traffic,  1965 
(TIAS  6251).  Adopted  at  London  November  19, 
1973.1 

Acceptances  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many (applicable  to  Berlin  (West)),  December 
30,  1974;  Tunisia,  February  19,  1975;  United 
States,  April  2,  1975. 

Narcotics 

Single  convention  on  narcotic  drugs,  1961.  Done  at 
New  York  March  30,  1961.  Entered  into  force 
December  13,  1964;  for  the  United  States  June  24, 

1967.  TIAS  6298. 

Ratification  deposited:   Italy,  April  14,  1975. 
Convention    on    psychotropic    substances.    Done    at 

Vienna  February  21,  1971.1 

Ratification  deposited:   Denmark,  April   18,   1975. 
Protocol  amending  the  single  convention  on  narcotic 

drugs,  1961.  Done  at  Geneva  March  25,  1972.1 

Ratifications  deposited:  Denmark,  April  18,  1975; 
Italy,  April  14,  1975. 

Nuclear  Weapons — Nonproliferation 

Treaty  on  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Done  at  Washington,  London,  and  Moscow  July  1, 

1968.  Entered    into   force    March   5,    1970.    TIAS 
6839. 

Ratification  deposited:  Republic  of  Korea,  April 
23,  1975. 


Oil   Pollution 

International  convention  relating  to  intervention  on 
the  high  seas  in  cases  of  oil  pollution  casualties, 
with  annex.  Done  at  Brussels  November  29,  1969. 
Entered  into  force  May  6,  1975. 
Accession  deposited:  New  Zealand,  March  26, 
1975. 

International    convention    on    civil    liability    for   oil 
pollution  damage.  Done  at  Brussels  November  29, 
1969.  Enters  into  force  June  19,  1975. 
Ratification  deposited:  Dominican  Republic,  April 

2,  1975. 
Accession  deposited:  Denmark,  April  2,  1975. 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for  the 
prevention  of  pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil,  1954,  as 
amended   (TIAS  4900,  6109).  Adopted  at  London 
October  12,  1971.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  France,  March  24,  1975. 

International  convention  on  the  establishment  of  an 
international  fund  for  compensation  for  oil  pollu- 
tion damage.  Done  at  Brussels  December  18,  1971.1 
Accession  deposited:  Denmark,  April  2,  1975. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Agreement  regarding  financial  support  of  the  North 

Atlantic  ice  patrol.  Done  at  Washington  January 

4,   1956.   Entered  into  force  July  5,  1956.   TIAS 

3597. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Poland,  April  22,  1975. 
Convention    on    the    international    regulations    for 

preventing  collisions  at  sea,  1972.  Done  at  London 

October  20,  1972.1 

Accession  deposited:  Romania    (with  statements), 
March  27,  1975. 

Space 

Convention  on  registration  of  objects  launched  into 
outer  space.   Opened  for  signature  at  New  York 
January  14,  1975.1 
Signature:  Switzerland,  April  14,  1975. 

Telecommunications 

International    telecommunication    convention,    with 
annexes    and    protocols.    Done    at    Malaga-Torre- 
molinos    October    25,    1973.    Entered    into    force 
January  1,  1975.2 
Accession  deposited:  Colombia,  February  21,  1975. 

BILATERAL 

Australia 

Agreement  transferring  the  facility  for  research  on 
aerospace  disturbances  at  Amberley  to  the  Aus- 
tralian National  University.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Canberra  January  31  and  February 
26,  1975.  Entered  into  force  February  26,  1975. 

Agreement    concerning   a   program   of    research   on 
aero-space  disturbances.   Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Canberra  January  3,  1964.  Entered  into 
force  January  3,  1964.  TIAS  5510. 
Terminated:  February  26,  1975. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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Agreement  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
additional  facilities  in  connection  with  a  program 
of  research  on  aero-space  disturbances.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Canberra  April  12,  1965. 
TIAS  5801. 
Terminated:  February  26,  1975. 

Bangladesh 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  October  4,  1974 
(TIAS  7949).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Dacca  April  11,  1975.  Entered  into  force  April  11, 
1975. 

International   Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 

Grant  agreement  concerning  emergency  relief  and 
assistance  to  refugees,  displaced  persons,  and  war 
victims  in  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  and 
the  Khmer  Republic.  Signed  at  Washington  and 
Geneva  February  20  and  March  16  and  17,  1975. 
Entered  into  force  March  17,  1975. 

Jamaica 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  agreement 
of  September  29,  1967,  as  amended  and  extended, 
relating  to  trade  in  cotton  textiles.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  April  2,  1975. 
Entered  into  force  April  2,  1975. 

Romania 

Agreement  on  trade  relations.  Signed  at  Bucharest 
April  2,  1975.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date  of 
exchange  of  written  notice  of  acceptance  by  the 
two  governments. 

Syria 

Loan  agreement  to  assist  Syria  to  increase  its 
agricultural  production.  Signed  at  Damascus 
February  27,  1975.  Entered  into  force  February 
27,  1975. 

Grant  agreement  for  general  participant  training. 
Signed  at  Damascus  February  27,  1975.  Entered 
into  force  February  27,  1975. 

Grant  agreement  to  promote  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Syria.  Signed  at  Damascus  February  27, 
1975.  Entered  into  force  February  27,  1975. 

United   Nations   Children's   Fund 

Grant  agreement  concerning  assistance  for  children 
and  mothers  in  South  Viet-Nam,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos.  Signed  at  Washington  and  New  York 
December  26  and  30,  1974.  Entered  into  force 
December  30,  1974. 

Agreement  amending  the  grant  agreement  of  De- 
cember 26  and  30,  1974,  concerning  assistance  for 
children  and  mothers  in  South  Viet-Nam,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laos.  Signed  at  New  York  February 
10  and  14,  1975.  Entered  into  force  February  14, 
1975. 


Viet-Nam 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agreement  of  Novem- 
ber 5,  1957,  as  supplemented  and  modified  (TIAS 
3932,  5419,  6869),  relating  to  investment  guaran- 
ties. Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Saigon 
January  13  and  March  7,  1975.  Entered  into 
force  March  7,  1975. 


PUBLICATIONS 


GPO  Sales  Publications 

Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or  stock 
number  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
A  25-pcrcent  discount  is  made  on  orders  for  100  or 
more  copies  of  any  one  publication  mailed  to  the 
same  address.  Remittances,  payable  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  'must  accompany  orders. 
Prices  shown  below,  which  include  domestic  postage, 
are  subject  to  change. 

Privileges  and  Immunities  for  American  Technicians 
Assisting  in  Modernization  Program  of  Iranian 
Armed  Forces.  Agreement  with  Iran.  TIAS  7963.  3 
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Secretary  Kissinger's  News  Conference  of  April  29 


Following  is  the  transcript  of  a  news  con- 
ference held  by  Secretary  Kissinger  at  the 
Old  Executive  Office  Building  on  April  29. 

Press  release  220  dated  April  29 

Mr.  Nessen  [Ronald  H.  Nessen,  Press  Sec- 
retary to  President  Ford] :  The  briefing  was 
delayed  until  the  evacuation  was  completed, 
and  the  last  helicopters  are  now  in  the  air. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  statement  by  the 
President. 

[At  this  point  Mr.  Nessen  read  a  statement  by 
President  Ford,  the  text  of  which  follows.] 

"During  the  past  week,  I  had  ordered  the 
reduction  of  American  personnel  in  the  U.S. 
Mission  in  Saigon  to  levels  that  could  be 
quickly  evacuated  during  an  emergency, 
while  enabling  that  mission  to  continue  to 
fulfill  its  duties. 

"During  the  day  on  Monday,  Washington 
time,  the  airport  at  Saigon  came  under  per- 
sistent rocket,  as  well  as  artillery,  fire  and 
was  effectively  closed.  The  military  situation 
in  the  area  deteriorated  rapidly. 

"I  therefore  ordered  the  evacuation  of  all 
American  personnel  remaining  in  South 
Viet-Nam. 

"The  evacuation  has  been  completed.  I 
commend  the  personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  accomplished  it,  as  well  as  Ambassador 
Graham  Martin  and  the  staff  of  his  mission, 
who  served  so  well  under  difficult  conditions. 

"This  action  closes  a  chapter  in  the  Ameri- 
can experience.  I  ask  all  Americans  to  close 
ranks,  to  avoid  recrimination  about  the  past, 
to  look  ahead  to  the  many  goals  we  share, 
and  to  work  together  on  the  great  tasks  that 
remain  to  be  accomplished." 

Copies  of  this  statement  will  be  available 
as  you  leave  the  briefing. 

Now,  to  give  you  details  of  the  events 
of  the  past  few  days  and  to  answer  your 


questions,    Secretary    of    State    Kissinger. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, when  the  President  spoke  before  the 
Congress  [April  10],  he  stated  as  our  objec- 
tive the  stabilization  of  the  situation  in  Viet- 
Nam. 

We  made  clear  at  that  time,  as  well  as  be- 
fore many  congressional  hearings,  that  our 
purpose  was  to  bring  about  the  most  con- 
trolled and  the  most  humane  solution  that 
was  possible  and  that  these  objectives  re- 
quired the  course  which  the  President  had 
set. 

Our  priorities  were  as  follows:  We  sought 
to  save  the  American  lives  still  in  Viet-Nam. 
We  tried  to  rescue  as  many  South  Vietnam- 
ese that  had  worked  with  the  United  States 
for  15  years  in  reliance  on  our  commitments 
as  we  possibly  could.  And  we  sought  to  bring 
about  as  humane  an  outcome  as  was  achiev- 
able under  the  conditions  that  existed. 

Over  the  past  two  weeks,  the  American 
personnel  in  Viet-Nam  have  been  progres- 
sively reduced.  Our  objective  was  to  reduce 
at  a  rate  that  was  significant  enough  so  that 
we  would  finally  be  able  to  evacuate  rapidly 
but  which  would  not  produce  a  panic  which 
might  prevent  anybody  from  getting  out. 

Our  objective  was  also  to  fulfill  the  human 
obligation  which  we  felt  to  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  South  Vietnamese  who  had  worked 
with  us  for  over  a  decade. 

Finally,  we  sought,  through  various  inter- 
mediaries, to  bring  about  as  humane  a  po- 
litical evolution  as  we  could. 

By  Sunday  evening  [April  27],  the  person- 
nel in  our  mission  had  been  reduced  to  950 
and  there  were  8,000  South  Vietnamese  to  be 
considered  in  a  particularly  high-risk  cate- 
gory— between  5,000  and  8,000.  We  do  not 
know  the  exact  number. 

On    Monday    evening,    Washington    time, 
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around  5  o'clock,  which  was  Tuesday  morn- 
ing in  Saigon,  the  airport  in  Tan  Son  Nhut 
was  rocketed  and  received  artillery  fire. 

The  President  called  an  NSC  [National 
Security  Council]  meeting.  He  decided  that 
if  the  shelling  stopped  by  dawn  Saigon  time, 
we  would  attempt  to  operate  with  fixed-wing 
aircraft  from  Tan  Son  Nhut  Airport  for  one 
more  day  to  remove  the  high-risk  South 
Vietnamese,  together  with  all  the  Defense 
Attache's  Office  [DAO],  which  was  located 
near  the  Tan  Son  Nhut  Airport. 

He  also  ordered  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  remaining  American  personnel  in  South 
Viet-Nam. 

I  may  point  out  that  the  American  person- 
nel in  Saigon  was  divided  into  two  groups ; 
one  with  the  Defense  Attache's  Office,  which 
was  located  near  the  Tan  Son  Nhut  Airport; 
the  second  one,  which  was  related  to  the 
Embassy  and  was  with  the  U.S.  Mission  in 
downtown  Saigon. 

The  shelling  did  stop  early  in  the  morning 
on  Tuesday,  Saigon  time,  or  about  9  p.m. 
last  night,  Washington  time.  We  then  at- 
tempted to  land  C-130's  but  found  that  the 
population  at  the  airport  had  got  out  of  con- 
trol and  had  flooded  the  runways.  It  proved 
impossible  to  land  any  more  fixed-wing  air- 
craft. 

The  President  thereupon  ordered  that  the 
DAO  personnel,  together  with  those  civilians 
that  had  been  made  ready  to  be  evacuated, 
be  moved  to  the  DAO  compound,  which  is 
near  Tan  Son  Nhut  Airport;  and  at  about 
11:00  last  night,  he  ordered  the  evacuation 
of  all  Americans  from  Tan  Son  Nhut  and 
from  the  Embassy  as  well. 

This  operation  has  been  going  on  all  day, 
which  of  course  is  night  in  Saigon,  and  under 
difficult  circumstances,  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  those  evacuated  numbers  about  6,500 
— we  will  have  the  exact  figures  for  you 
tomorrow — of  which  about  1,000  are  Ameri- 
cans. 

Our  Ambassador  has  left,  and  the  evacua- 
tion can  be  said  to  be  completed. 

In  the  period  since  the  President  spoke  to 
the  Congress,  we  have  therefore  succeeded 
in  evacuating  all  of  the  Americans  who  were 
in  South  Viet-Nam,  losing  the  two  marines 


last  night  to  rocket  fire  and  two  pilots  today 
on  a  helicopter. 

We  succeeded  in  evacuating  something  on 
the  order  of  55,000  South  Vietnamese.  And 
we  hope  we  have  contributed  to  a  political 
evolution  that  may  spare  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese some  of  the  more  drastic  consequences 
of  a  political  change,  but  this  remains  to  be 
seen.  This  last  point  remains  to  be  seen. 

As  far  as  the  Administration  is  concerned, 
I  can  only  underline  the  point  made  by  the 
President.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  is  a 
time  for  recrimination.  It  is  a  time  to  heal 
wounds,  to  look  at  our  international  obliga- 
tions, and  to  remember  that  peace  and  prog- 
ress in  the  world  has  depended  importantly 
on  American  commitment  and  American  con- 
viction and  that  the  peace  and  progress  of 
our  own  people  is  closely  tied  to  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  made  some  reference 
a  few  iveeks  back  to  those  who  believe  in  the 
domino  theory,  and  while  I  don't  remember 
exactly  your  ivords,  the  point  was  it  is  easy 
to  laugh  at  it  but  there  is  some  justification 
for  subscribing  to  that  theory.  Now  that  this 
chapter  is  over,  can  you  give  us  your  esti- 
mate of  the  security  of  Thailand  and  other 
countries  in  the  area,  or  the  near  area? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  it  is  too  early 
to  make  a  final  assessment. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  outcome  in 
Indochina  will  have  consequences  not  only  in 
Asia  but  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 
To  deny  these  consequences  is  to  miss  the 
possibility  of  dealing  with  them. 

So,  I  believe  there  will  be  consequences. 
But  I  am  confident  that  we  can  deal  with 
them,  and  we  are  determined  to  manage  and 
to  progress  along  the  road  toward  a  perma- 
nent peace  that  we  have  sought;  but  there 
is  no  question  that  there  will  be  consequences. 

Q.  Now  that  it  is  over,  could  you  tell  us, 
or  elaborate  in  more  detail,  what  we  did 
through  various  intermediaries  to  bring 
about,  I  think  you  said,  as  humane  a  political 
solution  as  possible,  and  tvhy  those  efforts 
seem  to  have  failed? 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  I  would  not  agree 
with  the  proposition  that  these  efforts  have 
failed  because  at  least  some  of  the  efforts, 
especially  those  related  to  evacuation,  were 
carried  cut  through  intermediaries.  I  think 
it  is  premature  for  me  to  go  into  all  of  the 
details,  but  we  did  deal  with  Hanoi  and  with 
the  PRG  [Provisional  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment] through  different  intermediaries, 
and  we  were  in  a  position  to  put  our  views 
and  receive  responses. 

Q.  May  I  follow  on  that  by  saying,  why, 
then,  ivas  it  necessary  to  stage  a  rescue  op- 
eration in  the  final  stages? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  In  the  final  stages,  it 
was  always  foreseen  that  a  helicopter  lift  for 
some  contingents  would  be  necessary.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  dynamics  of  the  situation  in 
South  Viet-Nam  and  the  impatience  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  seize  power  brought 
about  an  acceleration  of  events  in  the  last 
day  and  a  half. 

But  you  will  remember  there  was  a  period 
of  about  five  days  when  both  civilian  and 
U.S.  personnel  were  evacuated  without  any 
substantial  opposition — in  fact,  more  than 
five  days,  about  a  week. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  that  point,  do  you 
now  anticipate  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
intend  to  move  in  and  forcefully  seize  Sai- 
gon? Do  you  anticipate  there  ivill  be  a  bloody 
battle  of  Saigon,  or  is  there  still  a  chance  for 
an  orderly  transition? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  This  is  very  difficult 
to  judge  at  this  moment.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  point  out  that  the  Communist  de- 
mands have  been  escalating  as  the  military 
situation  has  changed  in  their  favor. 

So,  a  week  ago  they  were  asking  only  for 
the  removal  of  President  [Nguyen  Van] 
Thieu.  When  he  resigned,  they  immediately 
asked  for  the  removal  of  his  successor,  speci- 
fying that  General  [Duong  Van]  Minh  would 
be  acceptable.  When  President  [Tran  Van] 
Huong  resigned  in  favor  of  General  Minh, 
he  was  now  described  as  a  member  of  a  clique 
which  includes  all  of  the  members  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

A  week  ago,  the  Communist  demand  was 


for  the  removal  of  American  military  per- 
sonnel. This  quickly  escalated  into  a  removal 
of  all  American  personnel. 

Then  a  new  demand  was  put  forward  for 
the  dismantling  of  the  South  Vietnamese  mil- 
itary apparatus.  When  that  was  agreed  to, 
they  added  to  it  the  demand  for  the  disman- 
tling of  the  South  Vietnamese  administrative 
apparatus.  So,  it  is  clear  that  what  is  being 
aimed  at  is  a  substantial  political  takeover. 

Now,  whether  it  is  possible  to  avoid  a  bat- 
tle for  Saigon,  it  is  too  early  to  judge.  I 
would  hope — and  we  certainly  have  at- 
tempted to  work  in  that  direction — that  such 
a  battle  can  be  avoided.  And  it  is  basically 
unnecessary  because  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  is  prepared 
to  draw  the  conclusions  from  the  existing  sit- 
uation and,  in  fact,  look  forward  to  corre- 
spond to  the  demands  of  the  Communist  side. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  consider  the 
United  States  now  owes  any  allegiance  at  all 
to  the  Paris  pact?  Are  we  now  bound  in  any 
way  by  the  Paris  agreements? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  as  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  there  are  not 
many  provisions  of  the  Paris  agreement  that 
are  still  relevant.  As  far  as  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  concerned,  they  have  stated  that 
they  wish  to  carry  out  the  Paris  accords, 
though  by  what  definition  is  not  fully  clear 
to  me.  We  would  certainly  support  this  if  it 
has  any  meaning. 

Q.  May  I  ask  one  follow-up?  Do  you  now 
favor  American  aid  in  rebuilding  North  Viet- 
Nam  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  North  Viet-Nam? 

Q.  North  Viet-Nam. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  I  do  not  favor 
American  aid  for  rebuilding  North  Viet- 
Nam. 

Q.  South  Viet-Nam? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  With  respect  to 
South  Viet-Nam,  we  will  have  to  see  what 
kind  of  government  emerges  and  indeed 
whether  there  is  going  to  be  a  South  Viet- 
Nam.  We  would  certainly  look  at  particular 
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specific  humanitarian  requests  that  can  be 
carried  out  by  humanitarian  agencies,  but 
we  do  believe  that  the  primary  responsibility 
should  fall  on  those  who  supply  the  weapons 
for  this  political  change. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  about  the  length  of  time  that  it  took 
to  complete  this  evacuation.  First,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  days  went  by  after  the  end 
became  obvious  before  ordering  the  evacua- 
tion; second,  if  after  ordering  it  there  was  a 
one-hour  delay  in  helicopter  landings,  ap- 
parently caused  by  military  confusion;  third, 
whether  the  evacuation  was  prolonged  by 
picking  up  thousands  of  Vietnamese  instead 
of  concentrating  on  Americans;  and  fourth, 
whether  this  ivas  delayed  even  further  by 
Ambassador  Martin's  desire  to  be  the  last 
man  to  leave  the  sinking  ship. 

In  other  words,  I  tried  to  put  the  specifics 
in  order  to  ask  you,  did  it  take  too  long  to  get 
out  of  there,  to  write  this  last  chapter? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  got  out,  with  all 
of  the  personnel  that  were  there,  without 
panic  and  without  the  substantial  casualties 
that  could  have  occurred  if  civil  order  had 
totally  broken  down.  We  also  managed  to 
save  56,000  people  whose  lives  were  in  the 
most  severe  jeopardy. 

We  had  to  make  a  judgment  every  day 
how  many  people  we  thought  we  could  safely 
remove  without  triggering  a  panic  and  at 
the  same  time  still  be  able  to  carry  out  our 
principal  function  and  the  remaining  func- 
tions. 

I  think  these  objectives  were  achieved  and 
they  were  carried  out  successfully.  There- 
fore T  do  not  believe  that  there  was  an  undue 
delay,  because  an  evacuation  has  been  going 
on  for  two  weeks. 

The  difference  between  the  last  stage  and 
the  previous  period  was  that  the  last  stage 
was  done  by  helicopter  and  the  previous 
stage  had  been  done  by  fixed-wing. 

I  think  the  ability  to  conduct  a  final  evac- 
uation by  helicopter  without  casualties  dur- 
ing the  operation,  at  least  casualties  caused 
by  hostile  action,  is  closely  related  to  the 
policies  that  were  pursued  in  the  preceding 
two  weeks. 


As  for  Ambassador  Martin,  he  was  in  a 
very  difficult  position.  He  felt  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  the  people  with  whom  he  had  been 
associated,  and  he  attempted  to  save  as  many 
of  those  as  possible.  That  is  not  the  worst 
fault  a  man  can  have. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  have  been  numer- 
ous reports  of  American  appeals  to  the 
Soviets,  to  the  Chinese.  Can  you  say  today 
in  the  evacuation  effort  were  either  the 
Soviets  or  the  Chinese  helpful  or  unhelpful 
in  this  diplomatic  effort? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  that  we  re- 
ceived some  help  from  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  evacuation  effort.  The  degree  of  it  we  will 
have  to  assess  when  we  study  the  exchanges. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  caused  the  break- 
down of  the  intent  tvhich  ivas  spoken  of 
earlier  on  the  Hill  to  try  to  achieve  a  meas- 
ure of  self-determination  for  the  people  of 
South  Viet-Nam,  and  ivhat  is  your  total  as- 
sessment now  of  the  effectiveness  or  the 
noneff ectiveness  of  the  whole  Paris  accord 
operation,  tvhich  you  said  at  the  outset  ivas 
intended  to  achieve  peace  with  honor  for  the 
United  States? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Until  Sunday  night 
we  thought  there  was  some  considerable  hope 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  would  not  seek  a 
solution  by  purely  military  means,  and  when 
the  transfer  of  power  to  General  Minh  took 
place — a  person  who  had  been  designated  by 
the  other  side  as  a  counterpart  worth  talking 
to,  they  would  be  prepared  to  talk  with — we 
thought  a  negotiated  solution  in  the  next  few 
days  was  highly  probable. 

Sometime  Sunday  night  -the  North  Viet- 
namese obviously  changed  signals.  Why  that 
is,  we  do  not  yet  know,  nor  do  I  exclude  that 
now  that  the  American  presence  is  totally 
removed  and  very  little  military  structure  is 
left  in  South  Viet-Nam,  that  there  may  not 
be  a  sort  of  a  negotiation,  but  what  produced 
this  sudden  shift  to  a  military  option  or  what 
would  seem  to  us  to  be  a  sudden  shift  to  a 
military  option,  I  have  not  had  sufficient  op- 
portunity to  analyze. 

As  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Paris  ac- 
cords, I  think  it  is  important  to  remember 
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the  mood  in  this  country  at  the  time  that  the 
Paris  accords  were  being  negotiated.  I  think 
it  is  worth  remembering  that  the  principal 
criticism  that  was  then  made  was  that  the 
terms  we  insisted  on  were  too  tough,  not  that 
the  terms  were  too  generous. 

We  wanted  what  was  considered  peace 
with  honor,  was  that  the  United  States  would 
not  end  a  war  by  overthrowing  a  government 
with  which  it  had  been  associated.  That  still 
seems  an  objective  that  was  correct. 

There  were  several  other  assumptions  that 
were  made  at  that  time  that  were  later  falsi- 
fied by  events  that  were  beyond  the  control 
of — that  indeed  were  unforeseeable  by — any- 
body who  negotiated  these  agreements,  in- 
cluding the  disintegration  of  or  the  weaken- 
ing of  executive  authority  in  the  United 
States  for  reasons  unconnected  with  foreign 
policy  considerations. 

So,  the  premises  of  the  Paris  accords,  in 
terms  of  aid,  of  the  possibility  of  aid,  and  in 
terms  of  other  factors,  tended  to  disinte- 
grate. I  see  no  purpose  now  in  reviewing 
that  particular  history.  Within  the  context 
of  the  time,  it  seemed  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  follow-wp  question  on 
that.  What  is  the  current  relationship  of  the 
United  States  to  the  South  Vietnamese  polit- 
ical grouping,  whatever  you  ivould  call  it? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  will  have  to  see 
what  grouping  emerges  out  of  whatever 
negotiations  should  now  take  place  between 
the  two  South  Vietnamese  sides.  After  we 
have  seen  what  grouping  emerges  and  what 
degree  of  independence  it  has,  then  we  can 
make  a  decision  about  what  our  political  re- 
lationship to  it  is.  We  have  not  made  a  deci- 
sion on  that. 

Q.  Would  you  say  diplomatic  relations  are 
in  abeyance  with  the  government  in  South 
Viet-Nam? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
statement. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  looking  back  on  the  war 
now,  would  you  say  that  the  war  was  in  vain, 
and  what  do  you  feel  it  accomplished? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  it  will  be  a 


long  time  before  Americans  will  be  able  to 
talk  or  write  about  the  war  with  some  dis- 
passion.  It  is  clear  that  the  war  did  not 
achieve  the  objectives  of  those  who  started 
the  original  involvement  nor  the  objectives 
of  those  who  sought  to  end  that  involvement, 
which  they  found  on  terms  which  seemed  to 
them  compatible  with  the  sacrifices  that  had 
been  made. 

What  lessons  we  should  draw  from  it,  I 
think  we  should  reserve  for  another  occasion. 
But  I  don't  think  that  we  can  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  having  entered  the  conflict  too  lightly 
by  leaving  it  too  lightly,  either. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  looking  toward  the  fu- 
ture, has  America  been  so  stunned  by  the 
experience  of  Viet-Nam  that  it  will  never 
again  come  to  the  military  or  economic  aid  of 
an  ally?  I  am  talking  specifically  in  the  case 
of  Israel. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  I  pointed  out  in  a 
speech  a  few  weeks  ago  [April  17],  one  les- 
son we  must  learn  from  this  experience  is 
that  we  must  be  very  careful  in  the  commit- 
ments we  make  but  that  we  should  scrupu- 
lously honor  those  commitments  that  we 
make. 

I  believe  that  the  experience  in  the  war 
can  make  us  more  mature  in  the  commit- 
ments we  undertake  and  more  determined 
to  maintain  those  we  have.  I  would  therefore 
think  that  with  relation  to  other  countries, 
including  Israel,  that  no  lessons  should  be 
drawn  by  the  enemies  of  our  friends  from 
the  experiences  in  Viet-Nam. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of  the  develop- 
ments in  the  last  week  or  so,  ivould  you  agree 
that  there  tvas  never  any  hope  of  stabilizing 
the  South  Vietnamese  military  situation 
after  the  withdrawal  from  the  northern 
region  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  When  the  President 
met  with  General  Weyand  [Gen.  Frederick 
C.  Weyand,  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army]  in 
Palm  Springs,  the  judgment  was  that  there 
was  a  slim  hope,  but  some  hope.  Somewhat 
less  than  50-50,  but  still  some  hope. 

The  situation  deteriorated  with  every 
passing  day.  Those  of  you  whom  I  briefed 
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at  that  time  will  remember  that  T  said  that 
whatever — and  I  said  it  in  public  testimony 
on  innumerable  occasions — that  whatever 
objective  we  may  set  ourselves  and  whatever 
assessment  we  make  about  the  outcome,  the 
Administration  had  no  choice  except  to  pur- 
sue the  course  that  we  did,  which  was  de- 
signed to  save  the  Americans  still  in  Viet- 
Nam  and  the  maximum  number  of 
Vietnamese  lives,  should  the  worst  come  to 
pass. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  tell  us,  are 
you  now  reassessing  the  amount  of  humani- 
tarian aid  which  Congress  should  give  to  the 
South  Vietnamese,  and  also,  can  you  tell  us 
the  President's  reaction  and  mood  during  the 
past  2h  hours? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  With  respect  to 
humanitarian  aid  for  South  Viet-Nam,  we 
spoke  to  the  congressional  leadership  this 
morning,  and  we  urged  them  to  pass  the 
humanitarian  part  of  the  aid  request  that 
we  have  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  he  would 
make  a  later  decision  as  to  what  part  of  that 
humanitarian  aid  could  be  used  in  South 
Viet-Nam  after  the  political  evolution  in 
South  Viet-Nam  becomes  clearer. 

The  President's  mood  was  somber  and  de- 
termined, and  we  all  went  through  a  some- 
what anxious  24  hours,  because  until  the  last 
helicopter  had  left,  we  could  not  really  know 
whether  an  attack  on  any  of  these  com- 
pounds might  start  and  whether  missiles 
might  be  used  against  our  evacuation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  I  ask  you  to 
clarify  something  that  seems  rather  impor- 
tant at  this  point?  You  said  here  and  in  the 
past  that  a  weakening  of  the  American 
executive  authority  ivas  a  factor  in  this 
whole  outcome.  Noiv,  there  have  been  reports 
that  former  President  Nixon,  ivith  your  ad- 
vice, had  decided  in  April  of  1973  to  resume 
the  bombing  of  North  Viet-Nam  but  that 
Watergate  intruded  and  he  could  not  carry 
through  on  that.  Is  that  a  historic  fact  or 
not? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,   President  Nixon  had  never  ac- 


tually decided  on  any  particular  action.  The 
Washington  Special  Action  Group  at  that 
period  was  considering  a  number  of  reac- 
tions that  could  be  taken  to  the  beginning 
flagrant  violations  of  the  agreements.  This 
was  done  on  an  interdepartmental  basis — 
including  the  Department  of  State,  my  office, 
the  Department  of  Defense — and  had 
reached  certain  options. 

Then  President  Nixon,  as  it  turned  out, 
never  made  a  final  decision  between  these 
options.  To  what  extent  it  was  influenced  by 
Watergate  is  a  psychological  assessment  that 
one  can  only  speculate  about. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  new  Asia 
developing  after  the  Indochina  situation. 
What  tvill  the  priorities  of  the  United  States 
be  in  recognizing  its  existing  commitments 
and  in  making  new  ones? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  will  have  to  as- 
sess the  impact  of  Indochina  on  our  allies 
and  on  other  countries  in  that  area  and  on 
their  perceptions  of  the  United  States,  and 
we  will  have  to  assess  also  what  role  the 
United  States  can  responsibly  play  over  an 
indefinite  period  of  time,  because  surely 
another  lesson  we  should  draw  from  the 
Indochina  experience  is  that  foreign  policy 
must  be  sustained  over  decades  if  it  is  to  be 
effective,  and  if  it  cannot  be,  then  it  has  to 
be  tailored  to  what  is  sustainable. 

The  President  has  already  reaffirmed  our 
alliance  with  Japan,  our  defense  treaty  with 
Korea,  and  we,  of  course,  also  have  treaty 
obligations  and  important  bases  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. We  will  soon  be  in  consultation  with 
many  other  countries  in  that  area,  including 
Indonesia  and  Singapore  and  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  and  we  hope  to  crystallize  an 
Asian  policy  that  is  suited  to  present  cir- 
cumstances with  close  consultation  with  our 
friends. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  confident  that 
all  the  Americans  that  wanted  to  come  out 
are  out  of  Saigon,  and  do  you  have  any  idea 
of  the  number  of  Americans  who  remained 
behind? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  no  idea  of  the 
number  of  Americans  that  remained  behind. 
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I  am  confident  that  every  American  who 
wanted  to  come  out  is  out,  but  how  many 
chose  to  stay  behind  we  won't  know  until 
tomorrow  sometime.  The  last  contingent  that 
left  was  the  Ambassador  and  some  of  his 
immediate  staff,  and  we  won't  know  really 
until  we  get  the  report  from  them. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  President  Thieu  wel- 
come to  seek  asylum  in  this  country,  and  is 
there  any  possibility  that  the  United  States 
would  recognize  an  exile  government  of 
South  Viet-Nam? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  If  President  Thieu 
should  seek  asylum  in  the  United  States,  he 
would  be,  of  course,  received. 

The  United  States  will  not  recognize  an 
exile  government  of  South  Viet-Nam. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  tell  us  what 
went  wrong,  what  were  the  flaws  in  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  toward  Indochina  all 
these  years?  Why  was  it  that  so  many  Ad- 
ministrations repeatedly  underestimated  the 
power  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  over- 
estimated the  capability  on  the  part  of  the 
South  Vietnamese? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  I  said  earlier,  I 
think  this  is  not  the  occasion,  when  the  last 
American  has  barely  left  Saigon,  to  make 
an  assessment  of  a  decade  and  a  half  of 
American  foreign  policy,  because  it  could 
equally  well  be  argued  that  if  five  Admin- 
istrations that  were  staffed,  after  all,  by 
serious  people  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of 
their  country  came  to  certain  conclusions, 
that  maybe  there  was  something  in  their 
assessment,  even  if  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
the  effort  did  not  succeed. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  special  fac- 
tors have  operated  in  recent  years.  But  I 
would  think  that  what  we  need  now  in  this 
country,  for  some  weeks  at  least,  and  hope- 
fully for  some  months,  is  to  heal  the  wounds 
and  to  put  Viet-Nam  behind  us  and  to  con- 
centrate on  the  problems  of  the  future.  That 
certainly  will  be  the  Administration's  atti- 
tude. There  will  be  time  enough  for  historic 
assessments. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  repeatedly 
spoken  of  the  potential  consequences  of  what 


has  happened  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  you  feel  that  your  personal 
prestige  and  therefore  your  personal  ability 
to  negotiate  between  other  countries  has 
been  damaged  by  what  has  happened? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  If  I  should  ever  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  could  not  fulfill  what 
the  President  has  asked  of  me,  then  I  would 
draw  the  consequences  from  this.  Obviously, 
this  has  been  a  very  painful  experience,  and 
it  would  be  idle  to  deny  this  has  been  a  pain- 
ful experience  for  many  who  have  been  con- 
cerned with  this  problem  for  a  decade  and  a 
half. 

I  think  the  problems  in  Viet-Nam  went 
deeper  than  any  one  negotiation  and  that 
an  analysis  of  the  accords  at  the  time  will 
require  an  assessment  of  the  public  pres- 
sures, of  what  was  sustainable,  but  I  don't 
think,  again,  that  we  should  go  into  this  at 
this  particular  moment,  nor  am  I  probably 
the  best  judge  of  my  prestige  at  any  par- 
ticular point. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  was  it  in  particular 
that  led  you  to  believe  until  Sunday  night 
that  Hanoi  might  be  willing  to  go  for  a  non- 
military  solution?  Did  you  have  some  specific 
information  from  them  to  indicate  that,  be- 
cause certainly  the  battlefield  situation  sug- 
gested otherwise? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Maybe  to  you,  but 
the  battlefield  situation  suggested  that  there 
was  a  standdown  of  significant  military  ac- 
tivity, and  the  public  pronouncements  were 
substantially  in  the  direction  that  a  negotia- 
tion would  start  with  General  Minh.  There 
were  also  other  reasons  which  led  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  possibility  of  a  negotiation  re- 
mained open. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  blamed  the 
Soviets  and  the  Red  Chinese  for  breaking 
faith  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Paris  peace  accords.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
apparently,  through  its  broadcasts,  encour- 
aged a  Communist  takeover  in  Portugal.  The 
Chinese  have  signed  a  joint  communique 
with  North  Korea  encouraging  North  Korea 
to  unify  South  Korea  by  force. 

My  question  is,  why,  in  view  of  these  vio- 
lations in  both  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit  of 
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detente,  does  the  United  States  continue  to 
believe  in  detente;  secondly,  are  ive  ever  go- 
ing to  take  some  obvious  action  showing 
American  displeasure  at  the  behavior  of  the 
two  Communist  superpowers? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First,  I  think  it  is 
important  to  keep  in  mind  that  our  relation- 
ship with  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  is  based  on  ideolog- 
ical hostility  but  practical  reasons  for  coop- 
eration in  certain  limited  spheres. 

With  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union,  they  and 
we  possess  the  capability  to  destroy  mankind. 
The  question  of  how  to  prevent  a  general  nu- 
clear war  is  a  problem  that  some  Adminis- 
tration must  solve  before  consequences  that 
would  be  irremedial.  Therefore  there  is  al- 
ways a  common  interest,  and  indeed  a  com- 
mon obligation,  to  attempt  to  deal  with  this 
particular  problem. 

With  respect  to  the  various  points  you 
made,  it  is  important  for  us  to  recognize  that 
we  cannot,  in  this  situation,  ask  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  it  does  our  job  for  us.  On  the 
one  hand,  as  I  pointed  out  previously,  of 
course  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's 
Republic  must  be  responsible  for  the  con- 
sequences of  those  actions  that  lead  to  an  up- 
set of  the  situation  in  Indochina,  or  maybe 
in  the  Middle  East;  that  is,  the  introduction 
of  massive  armaments  that  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  used  offensively  is  an  event  that  we 
cannot  ignore. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
grave  mistake  to  blame  the  Soviet  Union  for 
what  happened  in  Portugal.  It  may  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  situation  in  Portugal, 
but  the  fact  that  the  Communist  Party  in 
Portugal  has  emerged  despite  the  fact  that 
it,  in  recent  elections,  had  only  12  percent  of 
the  votes  cannot  be  ascribed  to  Soviet  mach- 
inations primarily,  but  due  to  causes  that  are 
much  more  complicated  and  also  due  to  evo- 
lutions in  Europe  that  have  roots  quite  dif- 
ferent from  Soviet  pressures. 

So,  we  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  as- 
cribing every  reverse  we  have  to  our  Com- 
munist opponents,  because  that  makes  them 
appear  10  feet  tall.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  not  make  the  mistake  of  lulling  our- 
self,  with  a  period  of  detente,  into  believing 


that  all  competition  has  disappeared. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  we  must  nav- 
igate, seek  to  reduce  tensions  on  the  basis 
of  reciprocity,  and  seek  to  promote  a  stabler 
world.  When  either  of  the  Communist  coun- 
tries have  attempted  actively  to  bring  for- 
eign policy  pressures,  the  United  States  has 
resisted  strenuously,  and  again  we  have 
called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
fostering  of  international  conflict  will  cer- 
tainly lead  to  a  breakdown  of  detente.  But 
the  individual  examples  which  you  gave  can- 
not be  ascribed  to  Communist  actions  pri- 
marily. 

Q.  In  ordering  the  evacuation,  to  ivhat  ex- 
tent were  you  responding  exclusively  to  the 
military  situation  and  to  what  extent  were 
you  responding  either  to  a  request  by  "Big" 
Minh  for  all  Americans  to  get  out  or  to  your 
own  feeling  that  a  total  evacuation  might 
facilitate  a  political  settlement? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  When  the  President 
ordered  total  evacuation,  it  was  done  on  the 
basis  that  Tan  Son  Nhut  Airport  had  already 
been  closed  and  that  therefore  the  American 
personnel  in  Saigon — and  there  were  45  in 
the  province — might  soon  become  hostage  to 
the  approaching  Communist  forces. 

The  order  to  evacuate  was  made  before 
any  request  had  been  received  from  General 
Minh,  and  the  principal,  indeed  the  only,  rea- 
son was  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  re- 
maining Americans. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  was  a  report  last 
night  that  the  Communists  were  backing 
away  from  the  airport,  the  rockets  seemed 
to  be  moving  back.  Was  that  a  direct  result 
of  negotiations  and  were  they  prepared  to  let 
us  move  refugees  out  or  Americans  out  on 
fixed-wing  aircraft? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  know  that 
particular  report,  but  the  shelling  stopped 
about  9  p.m.,  last  night.  We  could  not  op- 
erate fixed-wing  aircraft,  because  the  control 
at  the  airport  broke  down.  And  it  was  at 
this  point  that  the  President  decided  that 
with  Communist  forces  approaching  on  all 
sides  and  with  the  airport  being  closed  that 
we  had  to  go  to  helicopter  evacuation. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  report  in  New 
York  that  last  week  you  sent  a  further  re- 
quest for  the  good  offices  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  Nine,  the  European  Com- 
munities. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  did  not  approach 
the  Nine  last  week. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  see  any  possibil- 
ity of  a  negotiated  settlement,  and  also,  with 
respect  to  that,  what  can  and  shoidd  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  do  notv? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  the  Communist  demands 
have  been  escalating  literally  with  every 
passing  day,  that  as  soon  as  one  demand  is 
met,  an  additional  demand  is  put  forward. 
So,  we  should  have  no  illusions  about  what 
the  Communist  side  is  aiming  for. 

The  South  Vietnamese,  as  far  as  I  can 
tell,  have  met  every  demand  that  has  so  far 
been  put  forward  on  the  radio.  There  have 
not  been  any  direct  negotiations  with  which 
I  am  familiar. 

What  is  attainable  in  the  transfer  of  pow- 
er that  would  preserve  a  vestige  of  other 
forces  than  the  Communist  forces,  that  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 


Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger 
Commends  Efforts  of  Armed   Forces 

Statement  Issued  April  29 

Department  of  Defense  press  release  204-75  dated  April  29 

As    the    last    withdrawal    of    Americans 
from  Viet-Nam  takes  place,  it  is  my  special 


responsibility  to  address  to  you,  the  men  and 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces,  a  few  words  of 
appreciation  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people. 

For  many  of  you,  the  tragedy  of  South- 
east Asia  is  more  than  a  distant  and  abstract 
event.  You  have  fought  there;  you  have  lost 
comrades  there;  you  have  suffered  there.  In 
this  hour  of  pain  and  reflection,  you  may  feel 
that  your  efforts  and  sacrifices  have  gone  for 
naught. 

That  is  not  the  case.  When  the  passions 
have  muted  and  the  history  is  written, 
Americans  will  recall  that  their  Armed 
Forces  served  them  well.  Under  circum- 
stances more  difficult  than  ever  before  faced 
by  our  military  services,  you  accomplished 
the  mission  assigned  to  you  by  higher 
authority.  In  combat  you  were  victorious, 
and  you  left  the  field  with  honor. 

Though  you  have  done  all  that  was 
asked  of  you,  it  will  be  stated  that  the  war 
itself  was  futile.  In  some  sense,  such  may  be 
said  of  any  national  effort  that  ultimately 
fails.  Yet  our  involvement  was  not  purpose- 
less. It  was  intended  to  assist  a  small  nation 
to  preserve  its  independence  in  the  face  of 
external  attack  and  to  provide  at  least  a 
reasonable  chance  to  survive.  That  Viet-Nam 
succumbed  to  powerful  external  forces 
vitiates  neither  the  explicit  purpose  behind 
our  involvement  nor  the  impulse  of  generos- 
ity toward  those  under  attack  that  has  long 
infused  American  policy. 

Your  record  of  duty  performed  under 
difficult  conditions  remains  unmatched.  I 
salute  you  for  it.  Beyond  any  question  you 
are  entitled  to  the  nation's  respect,  admira- 
tion, and  gratitude. 
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Adjusting  to  a  Changing  World  Economy:    Investment  and  Trade  Policy 


Address  by  Deputy  Secretary  Robert  S.  Ingersoll 1 


We,  as  a  nation,  must  not  permit  recent 
events  in  Indochina  to  detract  from  our  vi- 
sion of  the  future  or  cause  us  to  turn  away 
from  the  broader  challenges  of  our  time. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  this  evening  about 
the  U.S.  policy  on  international  trade  and 
investment,  a  topic  of  obvious  relevance 
both  to  the  nation,  as  we  adjust  to  an  era  of 
economic  interdependence,  and  to  the  work 
of  this  conference. 

You,  as  businessmen  and  international 
traders,  have  a  better  appreciation  than  most 
Americans  of  the  importance  of  our  eco- 
nomic interaction  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
You  understand  how  the  relatively  unre- 
stricted flow  of  capital  and  goods  across  in- 
ternational borders  is  vital  not  only  to  our 
economy  but  to  general  world  stability  and 
prosperity.  In  many  respects,  I  am  preaching 
to  the  converted,  to  an  audience  of  experts 
deeply  concerned  about  trade  and  investment 
among  nations.  I  also  understand  the  risks 
inherent  in  a  long  after-dinner  speech  and 
will  therefore  keep  my  remarks  brief  and 
to  the  point. 

Let  me  turn  first  to  U.S.  policy  on  inter- 
national investment,  an  issue  of  intense  in- 
terest and  debate  in  the  nation  today.  Since 
the  time  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  American 
policy  has  consistently  been  to  welcome 
foreign  investment  and  to  support  the  gen- 
erally free  international  movement  of  capi- 
tal. We  have,  from  time  to  time,  turned 
protectionist  in  our  trade  policy,  but  not  in 
our  attitude  toward  investment. 

Investment  from   abroad  has  historically 


1  Made  before  the  38th  Annual  Chicago  World 
Trade  Conference  at  Chicago,  111.,  on  Apr.  30  (text 
from  press  release  221). 


played  an  important  role  in  building  the 
economy  and  infrastructure  of  this  nation; 
it  was,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  an  essen- 
tial element  in  the  construction  of  our  trans- 
continental railway  system  during  the  last 
century.  Foreign  investment  has  never  been 
a  threat  to  our  security  or  economic  integ- 
rity. Today,  in  a  recessionary  period,  it  is 
an  important  source  of  capital,  technology, 
management,  and  jobs. 

Our  longstanding  commitment  to  the 
relatively  nonrestrictive  treatment  of  foreign 
investment  is  embodied  in  a  wide-ranging 
bilateral  network  of  treaties  of  friendship, 
commerce,  and  navigation  with  other  na- 
tions. These  treaties  establish  conditions 
favorable  to  private  investment  abroad,  with 
many  of  them  providing  for  a  national-treat- 
ment standard  to  insure  that  foreign  in- 
vestment is  not  discriminated  against  in  the 
recipient  country. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  in  describing 
our  attitude  toward  the  international  flow 
of  capital,  I  have  consistently  employed  a 
qualifying  word — "generally"  free  move- 
ment, "relatively"  unrestricted.  In  discussing 
foreign  investment,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  neither  government  policy  nor  our 
treaty  system  is  intended  to  throw  vital 
American  industries  open  to  uncontrolled 
investment  from  abroad.  There  are  Federal 
restrictions  effectively  limiting  the  amount 
of  foreign  investment  in  areas  such  as  atom- 
ic energy,  communications,  shipping  and  air 
transport,  defense  industries,  and  govern- 
ment-owned natural  resources. 

Let  us  be  frank  to  admit  the  real  cause  of 
current  public  concern  about  foreign  invest- 
ment in  this  country ;  it  is  occasioned  by  the 
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fact  that  in  recent  years  certain  oil-produc- 
ing nations,  many  of  them  Arab,  have  ac- 
cumulated vast  foreign  exchange  holdings 
and,  at  least  in  theory,  have  the  potential  to 
invest  heavily  in  American  companies. 

Response  to   New  Investment  Situation 

The  United  States  has  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  investing  overseas ;  today  we  sense 
the  shoe  may  be  on  the  other  foot,  that  we 
may  become  increasingly  the  target  of  in- 
vestment. We  read  alarming  reports  about 
how,  in  a  specified  number  of  years,  Saudi 
Arabia  will  have  the  resources  to  buy  up  all 
companies  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

International  investment,  like  any  coop- 
erative endeavor,  involves  a  sense  of  give- 
and-take;  it  is  a  two-way  street.  We  cannot 
expect  to  dot  the  major  capitals  of  the  world 
with  the  Golden  Arches  of  McDonald's  and 
American  branch  offices  without  being  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  same  kinds  of  investment 
in  this  country. 

Our  experience  to  date  strongly  suggests 
that  OPEC  [Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries]  investors  do  not  desire 
to  control  large  American  companies  and, 
indeed,  lack  the  managerial  capabilities  to 
administer  such  establishments.  These  na- 
tions have  shown  themselves  to  be  institu- 
tional investors,  essentially  conservative, 
with  a  legitimate  objective:  the  best  obtain- 
able long-term  return  on  their  capital. 

Contrary  to  popular  impression,  the 
United  States  is  not  being  inundated  with 
investment  capital  from  abroad.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  Foreign  Investment  Study  Act 
of  1974,  we  are  undertaking  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  foreign  investment  in  this  country. 
The  survey  has  not  yet  been  completed,  but 
figures  from  other  sources  show  that  at  the 
end  of  1973,  direct  long-term  foreign  invest- 
ment in  our  private  sector  had  a  book  value 
of  $18  billion,  a  25  percent  increase  over  the 
previous  year.  About  $12  billion  of  this  in- 
vestment comes  from  Europe;  an  additional 
$4  billion  from  Canada.  By  contrast,  U.S. 
direct  investment  abroad  in  1974  had  a  book 
value  of  $107  billion. 


These  figures  and  observations  are  not  in- 
tended to  suggest  that  the  United  States  can 
simply  forget  about  foreign  investment  and 
let  events  take  their  course.  Our  traditional 
support  for  freedom  of  investment  flows 
must  obviously  be  responsive  to  the  new 
situation  created  by  unprecedented  capital 
accumulations  by  a  relatively  small  number 
of  foreign  governments. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Administration  un- 
dertook an  extensive  review  of  government 
policy  on  foreign  investment.  The  conclu- 
sions of  the  study  basically  reaffirm  our  long- 
standing belief  that  the  operation  of  free 
market  forces  will  direct  worldwide  invest- 
ment flows  in  the  most  productive  way.  But 
our  review  also  calls  for  prompt  and  effective 
action  in  three  areas: 

— We  need  an  improved  system  for  collect- 
ing and  analyzing  data  on  foreign  invest- 
ment coming  into  this  country. 

— We  must  confirm  that  existing  authority 
to  deal  with  abuses  by  foreign  investors  is 
adequate  and  is  being  enforced  where  nec- 
essary. 

— We  should  reach  understandings  with 
foreign  governments,  particularly  those  with 
a  substantial  capacity  to  invest,  to  consult 
with  us  prior  to  making  major  official  in- 
vestments in  U.S.  firms. 

To  meet  these  requirements,  the  Admin- 
istration is  moving  to  establish  an  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Foreign  Investment 
in  the  United  States.  The  Committee  will 
have  primary  responsibility  for  analyzing 
the  impact  on  the  U.S.  economy  of  foreign 
investment  and  for  coordinating  U.S.  policy 
on  such  investment.  It  will  also  review 
foreign  investments  that  could  be  of  major 
significance  to  our  national  interests  and 
provide  guidance  on  arrangements  for  ad- 
vance consultation  with  foreign  governments 
on  major  official  investments. 

An  Office  of  Foreign  Investment  will  also 
be  established  to  assist  the  Committee  in  its 
work,  particularly  by  improving  the  gather- 
ing and  dissemination  of  information  on 
foreign  investment. 

The  Administration  believes  it  now  has 
the  tools  to  deal  with  any  potential  problems 
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or  abuses  in  the  field  of  foreign  investment. 
We  are  generally  opposed  to  legislative 
initiatives  that  would  make  it  more  difficult 
for  other  nations  to  invest  responsibly  in 
this  country. 

Our  task  is  to  utilize  existing  safeguards 
more  effectively,  not  to  impede  the  flow  of 
foreign  investment  or  block  it  from  job- 
creating  industries  in  a  time  of  recession. 

Finally,  while  on  the  subject  of  invest- 
ment, let  me  emphasize  a  point  made  clearly 
by  the  President:  In  determining  whether  or 
not  to  invest  their  assets  in  this  country, 
foreign  investors  should  be  aware  that  dis- 
crimination is  totally  contrary  to  American 
tradition  and  repugnant  to  our  principles. 
The  basic  concern  of  our  investment  policy 
is  not  whether  a  potential  investor  is  foreign, 
but  whether  he  is  prepared  to  abide  by  our 
laws  and  regulations. 

Private  Sector  Role  in  Trade  Policy 

Investment  is  but  one  aspect,  and  a  risky 
one  at  that,  of  increasing  world  economic 
interdependence.  All  of  us  have  at  one  time 
or  another  been  burned  on  our  investments, 
but  the  respectability  and  evident  prosperity 
of  this  gathering  strongly  suggests  that  a 
person  of  talent  can  operate  with  fairly  con- 
sistent success  in  the  field  of  international 
trade. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  a  quote  from  a 
former  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
R.  A.  Butler:  "It  takes  two  to  make  love  and 
two  to  make  trade  agreements  work.  Un- 
requited trade  or  exports  pay  no  better  than 
unrequited  love."  The  freer  flow  of  trade 
throughout  the  world  is  a  cardinal  point  of 
American  foreign  policy,  one  soundly  based 
on  our  national  interest  and  the  furtherance 
of  our  policy  objectives. 

The  Trade  Act  of  1974  and  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  now  taking  place 
in  Geneva  are  significant  benchmarks  in  this 
country's  longstanding  commitment  to  help 
shape  a  more  just  and  open  international 
trading  system.  The  Trade  Act  gives  us  the 
authority  to  do  the  job,  consistent  with  our 
national  interests.  Geneva  is  the  forum  at 
which  we  and  our  trading  partners  will  seek 


to  reconcile  national  differences  and  mutual 
concerns  in  the  interest  of  expanded  world 
trade  and  prosperity. 

Many  of  you  are  aware  that  the  Trade 
Act  specifically  calls  upon  the  President  to 
obtain  the  advice  of  the  private  sector  re- 
garding our  negotiating  objectives  and  bar- 
gaining positions  at  Geneva.  An  overall, 
45-member  advisory  committee  for  trade  ne- 
gotiations is  being  established.  It  will  include 
private  sector  representatives  from  all  seg- 
ments of  the  American  economy — industry, 
agriculture,  small  business,  consumers,  re- 
tailers, and  labor — and  will  play  a  central 
role  in  the  consultative  program. 

Twenty-six  industry  sector  advisory  com- 
mittees and  eight  agricultural  technical  ad- 
visory committees  are  also  being  formed  to 
act  as  a  liaison  with  representatives  of  the 
private  sector  as  we  attempt  to  remove  ob- 
stacles to  international  trade.  The  initial 
round  of  consultations  with  business  and 
agricultural  interests  is  well  underway. 
When  public  hearings  on  trade  policy  are 
concluded  this  summer,  the  Administration 
will  have  an  unprecedented  stock  of  informa- 
tion and  advice  from  the  private  sector  to  use 
in  determining  our  negotiating  goals  and 
strategy,  both  overall  and  with  regard  to 
specific  products. 

These  committees  include  many  members 
of  the  Chicago  business  community.  They 
insure  that  your  voices  will  be  heard  as  our 
policy  on  international  trade  develops.  As 
businessmen  concerned  with  international 
commerce,  you  have  a  responsibility  to  make 
effective  use  of  these  avenues  of  communica- 
tion with  the  government  and  then  to  take 
maximum  advantage  of  export  opportunities. 
And  I  want  to  emphasize  the  latter  as  well 
as  the  former.  Taking  maximum  advantage 
of  export  opportunities  requires  good  old- 
fashioned  work,  work  that  is  essential  to  our 
survival  as  a  great  trading  nation  in  a  new 
world  order. 

During  my  business  and  diplomatic  career 
in  Asia  and  through  frequent  contact  with 
American  businessmen  overseas,  I  have 
noticed  a  real  concern  about  delivery  sched- 
ules. American  representatives  abroad  can 
frequently  get  the  orders  but  have  difficulty 
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in  delivering  the  goods.  If  we  are  going  to 
take  advantage  of  freer  trade  and  compete 
successfully  in  the  international  marketplace, 
our  exporters  must  recognize  the  importance 
of  foreign  markets  and  treat  overseas  orders 
with  the  same  priority  as  domestic  demand. 
Production  capacity  must  be  adequate  to 
meet  both  domestic  and  overseas  markets. 

Here  at  home,  we  also  need  the  support 
and  involvement  of  the  American  business 
community  to  obtain  congressional  support 
for  repeal  of  restrictive  domestic  trade  legis- 
lation. One  example  is  the  recent  initiative  by 
Congress  to  exclude  all  OPEC  nations — in- 
cluding some  which  did  not  participate  in 
the  1973  oil  embargo  such  as  Venezuela, 
Iran,  Ecuador,  Nigeria,  and  Indonesia — 
from  the  benefit  of  our  generalized  tariff 
preferences.  Legislation  of  this  nature  calls 
into  question  our  commitment  to  freer  trade, 
creates  needless  irritants  in  our  bilateral 
relations,  and  makes  our  task  at  Geneva  all 
the  more  difficult. 

Geneva  Trade   Negotiations 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  specific 
issues  at  Geneva,  the  problems  and  accom- 
plishments to  date. 

The  agreements  reached  by  the  89  nations 
currently  negotiating  at  Geneva  will  set  the 
trade  policies  of  much  of  the  world  for  the 
coming  decade.  The  success  of  these  nego- 
tiations is  of  critical  concern  not  only  to 
the  prosperity  of  this  nation — which  ex- 
ported almost  $100  billion  worth  of  goods  in 
1974 — but  to  economic  growth  and  stability 
around  the  world. 

During  the  Kennedy  round  of  trade  nego- 
tiations in  the  sixties  the  international  com- 
munity made  very  substantial  progress  in 
reducing  tariff  barriers  to  trade.  We  were 
less  successful  in  dealing  with  the  question 
of  nontariff  barriers  and  with  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  agricultural  trade — an  issue  of  obvi- 
ous concern  to  Illinois,  which  leads  the 
United  States  in  agricultural  exports.  We 
expect  to  do  better  this  time. 

Given  the  significance  of  agriculture  on 
our  overall  trade  position,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we  be  able  to  expand  our 


access  to  overseas  markets.  For  their  part, 
other  nations  understandably  require  of  us 
assured  access  to  our  agricultural  supplies. 
We  can  anticipate  that  the  agricultural  nego- 
tiations will  continue  to  be  difficult  since 
there  are  basic  differences  between  major 
agricultural  producers  such  as  the  United 
States  and  the  European  Community  over 
the  relationship  between  domestic  and  inter- 
national agricultural  policy.  The  European 
Community,  for  example,  is  far  more  protec- 
tive of  its  domestic  agriculture  than  is  the 
United  States. 

Resolving  these  differences  on  a  basis 
leading  to  expanded  international  trade  is 
important  not  only  to  the  United  States  but 
to  the  future  of  the  negotiations.  Failure  to 
reach  accommodation  on  the  important  issue 
of  agriculture  could  spill  over  into  other 
areas  at  Geneva,  crippling  the  negotiations 
before  they  are  fully  underway. 

At  the  February  1975  multilateral  trade 
negotiation  meeting  in  Geneva,  working 
groups  were  established  to  deal  separately 
with  the  principal  problems  of  negotiations: 
tariff  and  nontariff  barriers,  agriculture, 
and  safeguards  for  affected  domestic  indus- 
tries. A  separate  group  was  set  up  to  work  on 
tropical  agricultural  products,  such  as  cocoa, 
bananas,  and  coffee,  items  on  which  there  is 
opportunity  for  rapid  progress  in  the  nego- 
tiations. 

Another  group  will  examine  the  concept  of 
a  sector  approach  to  trade  negotiations  by 
looking  at  the  barriers  to  trade  affecting  a 
broad  industry  rather  than  specific  products. 
We  have  under  study  at  Geneva,  for  example, 
all  restrictions  relating  to  the  metal  indus- 
try— steel,  copper,  zinc,  and  lead — in  an 
effort  to  evaluate  the  prospects  for  removing 
them  on  a  sectoral  basis.  Where  we  antici- 
pate that  our  interests  are  better  served  and 
our  commitment  to  trade  liberalization  fur- 
thered, the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
proceed  on  this  integrated  sector  approach. 

With  the  exception  of  those  dealing  with 
agriculture,  all  the  working  groups  at 
Geneva  are  now  engaged  in  the  substantive 
stage  of  negotiations.  Upon  the  conclusion 
of  our  domestic  procedures  for  consultation 
with  the  private  sector,  we  will  begin  the 
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process  of  tabling  specific  proposals  in  the 
various  negotiations. 


Nontariff   Barriers  and   Commodities 

We  have  unprecedented  authority  to  re- 
duce tariffs  in  return  for  mutual  concessions 
by  other  nations.  We  also,  for  the  first  time, 
have  explicit  authority  to  attack  the  problem 
of  nontariff  barriers,  which,  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Kennedy  round,  have  become  in- 
creasingly important  impediments  to  trade. 
We  hope  to  reduce  or  eliminate  some  of  the 
more  onerous  nontariff  barriers  by  agree- 
ment on  codes  of  conduct  governing  what  is 
and  is  not  acceptable  internationally. 

Export  subsidies  constitute  an  important 
nontariff  obstacle  to  trade,  and  we  recently 
achieved  an  important  breakthrough  on  this 
issue  when  the  United  States  and  the 
European  Community,  through  a  process  of 
negotiation  and  compromise,  reached  accord 
on  the  difficult  problem  of  the  European 
Community's  policy  of  subsidizing  cheese 
exports  to  the  United  States. 

Other  examples  of  our  concern  in  the  area 
of  nontariff  barriers  are  import  quotas,  dis- 
criminatory national  standards  in  packaging 
or  labeling,  and  government  procurement 
practices  favoring  domestic  industries. 

Section  108  of  the  Trade  Act  gives  us  the 
authority  to  tackle  a  new  dimension  in  trade 
negotiations:  access  to  raw  materials.  Sec- 
tion 108  permits  U.S.  negotiators  to  seek 
agreements  assuring  that  we  and  other  coun- 
tries enjoy  continued  access  to  raw  material 
supplies  at  prices  fair  to  both  consumer  and 
producer. 

All  nations  stand  to  benefit  from  smooth- 
ing out  the  wide  fluctuations  in  price  that 
have  recently  characterized  the  commodities 
market.  We  can  anticipate,  however,  that  in 
return  for  concessions  on  commodities,  pro- 
ducer states  will  press  for  modification  in 
our  tariff  schedules  which  currently  inhibit 
the  processing  of  raw  materials  in  the  coun- 
try of  origin. 

We  recognize  that  the  international  com- 


munity has  a  long  way  to  go  on  the  sensitive 
issue  of  commodity  trade,  an  issue  with 
serious  potential  for  confrontation  between 
developed  and  less  developed  nations. 

We  can  expect  that  the  developing  nations 
will  play  an  active  role  at  Geneva;  their  con- 
cerns are  by  no  means  limited  to  commodi- 
ties. They  will  seek  recognition  of  the  special 
requirements  attributable  to  their  relative 
underdevelopment,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
respond  to  these  needs.  We  and  other  in- 
dustrialized nations,  for  example,  have 
adopted  a  generalized  system  of  tariff  pref- 
erences giving  developing  nations  substan- 
tially freer  access  to  our  domestic  markets. 

The  latest  round  of  the  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  at  Geneva  has  been  a  long  time 
in  coming.  As  you  can  see,  progress  on  all 
fronts  has  not  always  been  as  rapid  as  we 
would  like.  Despite  the  existence  of  inevita- 
ble differences,  there  is  an  inherent  impor- 
tance to  the  fact  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  engaged  in  active  negotiations  on 
the  issues  of  interdependence,  the  issues  of 
the  future. 

In  a  period  of  worldwide  economic  malaise, 
the  Geneva  trade  negotiations  hold  out  the 
prospect  of  resolving  outstanding  trade  is- 
sues and  help  to  forestall  the  possibility  of 
unilateral  initiatives  to  restrict  imports  or 
stimulate  exports.  Many  nations  are  under 
substantial  pressure  to  take  precisely  such 
measures,  to  return  to  an  era  of  beggar-thy- 
neighbor  economic  practices  which  could 
quickly  undermine  the  basis  of  the  world 
trading  system. 

There  has  already  been  regrettable  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  unilateral  action. 
Finland,  for  example,  has  recently  adopted 
an  import  deposit  scheme  requiring  a  po- 
tential importer  to  place  a  deposit  in  the 
Bank  of  Finland,  where  it  is  held  for  six 
months  and  then  returned  without  interest. 
The  Australians  have  placed  import  quotas 
on  cars  and  a  ban  on  meat  from  abroad, 
while  the  British  have  begun  to  subsidize 
exports  through  a  system  of  "inflation  in- 
surance." 
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Unilateral  action  must  not  be  permitted  to 
become  the  pattern  of  the  future  in  inter- 
national trade  relations.  The  Geneva  talks 
are  a  key  element  in  the  efforts  of  the  world 
community  to  resolve  problems  in  a  manner 
that  lays  the  foundation  for  an  expanding 
world  prosperity. 

It  is  to  our,  and  to  the  world's,  credit  that 
we  are  responding  to  economic  challenge  and 
adversity,  adjusting  to  a  changing  world 
economy,  by  looking  outward,  by  seeking 
ways  to  expand  the  opportunities  for  trade 
and  investment.  Our  government  can  only 
increase  the  potential  for  world  trade.  Gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector  have  a  shared 
obligation  to  design  a  coherent  national 
trade  policy.  But  the  responsibility  to  get 
out  and  compete  wholeheartedly  for  world 
markets  is  mainly  yours. 

An  effective  American  international  eco- 
nomic policy,  backed  by  a  dynamic  and  crea- 
tive business  community,  is  essential  to  our 
continued  prosperity.  Such  a  policy  demands 
your  ideas,  your  understanding,  your  in- 
volvement, and  your  support. 


King   Hussein  of  Jordan 
Visits  Washington 

During  a  private  visit  to  the  United 
States,  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  met  with 
President  Ford  and  other  government 
officials  at  Washington.  Following  is  an  ex- 
change of  toasts  at  a  dinner  given  by  Presi- 
dent Ford  on  April  29. 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  29 

PRESIDENT  FORD 

Your  Highness:  I  want  again  to  extend  to 
you  my  personal  feeling,  my  strong  con- 
viction, that  you  and  your  country  represent 
in  this  situation  the  finest  in  what  we  have 
to  do  in  the  area  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

You  have   been  here  many,   many  times 


over  the  years;  and  on  each  and  every  occa- 
sion, your  contribution  to  a  solution  has  been 
all  to  the  good  from  the  point  of  view  of  all 
parties  concerned.  We  are  deeply  grateful 
now,  as  well  as  in  the  past,  for  this  contribu- 
tion. 

We  had  a  very,  I  think,  constructive  meet- 
ing this  morning,  and  I  know  you  are  going 
to  be  meeting  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
tomorrow.  Your  personal  contribution  to 
this  very  difficult  problem  that  the  world 
faces  in  the  Middle  East  is  a  very  significant 
one. 

We  have  had  some  disappointments  with 
the  efforts  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
that  I,  made  in  the  Middle  East.  But  I  for 
one  do  not  believe  that  we  can  tolerate  stag- 
nation or  stalemate,  and  we  do  not  intend 
to  do  so. 

The  precise  key,  the  precise  answer,  is  still 
being  analyzed  here  in  our  country,  and  I  am 
sure  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  But  momen- 
tum for  progress  has  to  be  continued.  And 
one  of  the  benefits  of  my  meeting  with  you 
this  morning  was  that  we  discussed  the  need 
and  necessity  not  to  look  back  and  condemn 
one  party  or  another,  or  to  have  any  adverse 
comments  about  one  party  or  another. 

The  important  point  is  that  we  have  to 
look  forward.  We  have  to  be  optimistic  about 
what  is  good  in  the  Middle  East,  but  what, 
more  importantly,  is  good  for  the  world  as 
a  whole. 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East  is  totally 
related  to  the  improvement  of  world  condi- 
tions on  a  global  basis.  We  are  thankful  and 
very  appreciative  of  your  continuous  states- 
manship. 

It  has  been  evident  to  everybody  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  but  I  have  personally 
had  the  opportunity  to  observe  it,  and  I 
thank  you. 

We  are  most  grateful,  and  in  the  months 
ahead  we  will  be  very  mindful  of  your  ob- 
servations, your  recommendations,  as  we  try 
to  find  an  answer  to  the  problems,  not  only 
in  the  Middle  East,  but  elsewhere. 

So,  it  is  my  great  honor  and   privilege, 
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Your  Majesty,  to  offer  a  toast  to  you  for  all 
that  you  have  done  and  all  that  you  will  do 
for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  people  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  people  in  the  world: 
Your  Majesty. 

KING   HUSSEIN 

This  is  indeed  an  honor  and  a  very  great 
pleasure  for  me,  sir,  to  have  had  this  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  you  again,  sir,  and  to  be 
among  friends. 

We  have  indeed  over  the  years  been  ever 
proud  of  the  fact  that  those  years  that  passed 
brought  us  closer  together  in  many  fields, 
and  in  many  areas.  We  are  proud  of  the 
friendship  that  has  always  existed  between 
our  two  countries,  the  friendship  that  now 
we  feel  exists  between  the  Arab  nation  and 
the  United  States,  its  government  and  its 
people. 

We  have  a  commonality  of  interests.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  share  the  same  principles, 
uphold  the  same  ideals,  have  the  same  hopes 
and  aspirations  for  a  better  world,  for  a 
world  where  people  can  live  in  peace  and  in 
dignity  and  divert  their  energies  and  re- 
sources to  further  build  for  the  generations 
to  come. 

Our  area  is  a  troubled  area,  and  trouble  in 
our  area  is  dangerous,  not  only  to  all  those 
who  live  in  it  but  to  the  future  of  mankind. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  don't  speak 
only  for  myself,  but  for  many  of  the  area's 
leaders,  many  of  our  present  Arab  world, 
and  to  say  that  we  wish  for  nothing  more 
than  a  just  and  durable  peace. 

We  are  proud  .  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
contributed  our  utmost  toward  that  end,  and 
we  have  determined  to  do  our  utmost  for 
that  end. 

We  know  very  well  that  the  United  States 


will  continue  to  look  at  our  problems  with 
interest  and  with  determination  to  play  the 
major  role  which  only  the  United  States  can 
play  for  the  attainment  of  the  goal  of  peace. 

We  have  watched  with  admiration  and  re- 
spect the  many  efforts  made  under  your  wise 
auspices  and  leadership;  the  efforts  and 
initiatives  of  our  great  friend,  Dr.  Kissinger; 
the  patience,  the  perseverance,  and  the  dedi- 
cation. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  to  date,  we  ad- 
mire the  spirit  and  we  appreciate  the 
tremendous  efforts,  and  we  will  always  do  so. 

We  look  into  the  future  with  hope  at  the 
chance  that  is  ahead  of  us — which  may  be 
the  final  chance — and  a  tragic  history  of  lost 
opportunities  may  be  taken  by  all  concerned 
for  the  establishment  of  a  just  and  durable 
peace. 

We  saw  difficulties.  We  feel  they  are  both 
in  our  area  and  in  the  world  as  a  whole. 

I  thank  you  for  the  time  and  the  patience, 
and  I  look  forward  to  my  days  in  Washing- 
ton and  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  talk 
very  frankly  with  all  our  friends  on  all 
issues  of  mutual  interest. 

I  thank  you  for  giving  me  this  time,  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  continue  to  do 
our  utmost  to  work  together  for  a  better 
future  in  our  area  and  in  the  world,  ever 
proud  of  the  friendship  that  exists  between 
us,  ever  determined  to  see  that  we  strengthen 
the  ties  that  happily  exist  and  have  existed 
for  so  long  between  our  nations  and  our 
peoples. 

Gentlemen,  I  would  wish  you  to  join  me 
in  drinking  a  toast  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  his  continued  good  health,  suc- 
cess, and  to  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
friendship  that  we  hope  will  always  grow 
between  the  Arab  people  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 
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The  Second  Nuclear  Era 


Address  by  Fred  C.  Ikle 

Director,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  1 


Mankind's  first  nuclear  era  began  30 
years  ago.  Three-fifths  of  the  people  alive 
today  had  not  yet  been  born.  For  those  who 
remember  that  beginning,  it  offers  mixed 
memories.  People  were  stunned  by  the  de- 
structiveness  of  this  new  power.  At  the  same 
time,  they  looked  upon  the  bomb  as  bringing 
an  end  to  a  war  that  threatened  to  grow 
bloodier  and  go  on  for  endless  days. 

And  there  was  a  widespread  feeling  that 
the  world  now  had  a  singular  opportunity  to 
rebuild  itself  in  a  better  way.  Almost  every- 
one recognized  the  world  could  never  be  the 
same — atomic  power  had  revolutionized  the 
nature  of  peace  and  war. 

Americans  were  confident  that  their  coun- 
try would  show  the  way.  Our  self-confidence 
found  concrete  expression  in  a  proposal  to 
the  United  Nations — a  proposal  that  com- 
bined our  hopefulness  of  that  time  with  ac- 
ceptance of  our  responsibility  as  sole  pos- 
sessor of  the  atom  bomb.  This  proposal, 
known  as  the  Baruch  plan,  envisaged  placing 
all  nuclear  resources  throughout  the  world 
under  the  ownership  and  control  of  an  in- 
dependent international  authority.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  assure  that  this  new  force  served 
only  peaceful  ends. 

Some  debate  has  arisen  about  the  realism 
of  the  Baruch  plan  and  even  about  the  sin- 
cerity with  which  it  was  offered.  Let  me  lay 
a  myth  to  rest. 

Was  it  realistic?  No,  because  its  optimism 
demanded  too  great  a  change  in  the  politics 


1  Made  before  the  15th  Annual  Foreign  Affairs 
Conference,  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md., 
on  Apr.  23  (text  from  ACDA  press  release). 


of  power.  Yes,  because  its  boldness  matched 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

Was  it  sincere?  While  preparing  and 
pressing  this  proposal,  did  we  exploit  our 
nuclear  monopoly  to  the  hilt,  or  did  we  exer- 
cise self-restraint? 

What  we  did  was  this:  First,  the  United 
States  diminished  its  nuclear  research  and 
development  from  $940  million  in  1944  to 
$280  million  in  1946.  Second,  in  1946  and 
early  1947,  the  United  States  exploited  its 
nuclear  monopoly  by  having  on  hand  a 
total  stockpile  of  battle-ready  weapons  that 
numbered — I  will  give  you  the  exact  figure — 
zero.  As  late  as  April  1947,  President  Tru- 
man noted  that  we  still  had  only  few  com- 
ponents of  bombs  and  that  our  bombs  were 
not  assembled.  Evidently,  Harry  Truman — 
that  alleged  cold  warrior — had  not  ordered 
a  crash  program. 

These  facts  are  available  to  any  historian. 
Yet  they  have  been  conveniently  overlooked 
in  recent  attempts  to  rewrite  the  history  of 
how  the  cold  war  began.  We  do  not  have  to 
assert  that  we  were  without  flaw  during  that 
period.  But  we  should  not  forget  the  truth — 
the  self-restraint  and  generosity  in  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  during  that  period,  a  pe- 
riod when  the  United  States  had  a  world 
monopoly  on  power  without  parallel  in  his- 
tory. 

The  United  States,  during  the  critical 
years  of  1946  and  1947,  continued  to  press 
for  an  effective  international  system  of  con- 
trol and  ownership  of  the  atom.  It  did  not 
launch  a  massive  research  and  development 
program  to  assure  that  its  nuclear  superior- 
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ity  would  remain  unchallengeable.  It  did  not 
rush  to  amass  a  stockpile  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Thus  it  did  not  exploit  its  monopoly  to 
impose  its  own  interpretation  of  the  World 
War  II  settlements.  But  at  the  end  of  1947, 
it  seemed  clear  that  the  Baruch  plan — or  any 
comparable,  effective  constraint  on  nuclear 
arms — would  not  be  accepted.  In  1949,  the 
Soviet  Union  exploded  its  first  nuclear  bomb. 
Over  the  next  15  years,  the  nuclear  arsenals 
grew  competitively  on  both  sides  to  incom- 
prehensible levels  of  destructiveness. 

The  United  States  maintained  its  lead  in 
this  deadly  competition.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
mid-1960's  it  took  the  initiative  of  restrain- 
ing the  expansion  of  its  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  forces,  seeking  stability  by  a 
renewed  effort  for  agreed  controls.  This 
American  self-restraint  found  formal  ex- 
pression in  the  1969  decision  to  discard  "stra- 
tegic superiority"  as  official  U.S.  policy.  The 
Soviet  Union  would  thus  be  allowed  to 
achieve  equality  where  the  United  States  had 
held  an  advantage  for  25  years. 

This  decision  was  based  on  recognition 
that  a  stable  world  order  cannot  be  achieved 
if  either  superpower  engages  in  the  futile 
and  dangerous  pursuit  of  unilateral  advan- 
tages. We  have  pursued  this  principle  of 
equality  and  mutual  self-restraint  through 
six  years  of  difficult  strategic  arms  talks, 
and  we  continue  to  pursue  it  in  other  East- 
West  arms  control  negotiations. 

Given  the  historic  development  of  the 
American  and  Soviet  positions  in  the  world, 
parity  between  our  strategic  forces  is  a  re- 
lationship that  can  add  to  stability.  And  stra- 
tegic parity  is  to  be  anchored  even  more 
securely  in  the  agreement  on  offensive  arms 
based  on  the  accord  reached  at  Vladivostok. 
The  agreement  will  complement  the  Antibal- 
listic  Missile  Treaty  of  1972  and  its  1974 
protocol.  By  that  groundbreaking  set  of 
agreements,  we  and  the  Russians  effectively 
renounced  major  weapons  systems  in  the 
interests  of  world  stability. 

Now,  these  are  substantial  achievements. 
The  world's  two  most  powerful  nations,  to 
enhance  their  own  security,  have  begun  to 
rely  on  controlling  their  armaments.  It  might 
thus  seem  as  if  the  road  ahead  were  clear. 


Successive  limitations  and  reductions  to  be 
negotiated   between  the  United   States  and 
the   Soviet   Union    might   seem   all   that   is 
needed  to  avoid  nuclear  war. 
But  something  more  is  needed. 

Complex  New  Problems 

For  we  are  now  moving  into  a  new  era 
that  will  differ  fundamentally  from  the  world 
to  which  we  have,  in  part,  adjusted.  The 
revolutionary  agent  is  the  inexorable  diffu- 
sion of  nuclear  technology  throughout  the 
world.  We  can  slow  down  the  spread  of  the 
means  to  make  the  bomb ;  but  we — the  United 
States — cannot  stop  it.  As  if  to  saddle  man- 
kind with  a  double  curse,  the  nuclear  tech- 
nology now  of  greatest  interest  throughout 
the  world — reactors  to  produce  energy — is 
also  a  technology  that  yields  the  material 
necessary  to  build  nuclear  bombs.  From  a 
powerful  mixture  of  economic  and  national- 
istic motives,  nation  after  nation  will  want 
this  technology.  The  most  dangerous  ma- 
terial man  has  ever  fashioned  will  gradually 
spread  all  over  the  world. 

In  the  coming  era,  we  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  prevent  use  of  the  nuclear  bomb  sole- 
ly by  deterring  one  or  two  potential  adver- 
saries. Further,  we  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
curb  nuclear  arms  competition  through  bi- 
lateral agreements  alone. 

Realism  forces  us  to  recognize  that  most 
nations  which  acquire  nuclear  arms  will  in- 
sist on  retaining  sovereign  control  over  them 
for  decades  to  come.  For  this  and  other  rea- 
sons, "general  and  complete  disarmament" 
is  not  a  guideline  for  policies  to  shape  the 
foreseeable  future.  Yet  realism  also  forces 
us  to  recognize  that  the  continuing  spread 
of  nuclear  materials  cannot  coexist  for  dec- 
ades with  the  present  structure  of  nuclear 
deterrence  on  the  one  hand  and  the  present 
fragile  controls  over  nuclear  explosive  tech- 
nology on  the  other. 

Political  philosophers,  to  be  sure,  may 
wish  to  explore  the  possibility  of  a  world 
in  which  nation-states  as  we  know  them  will 
have  disappeared  in  a  dispensation  of  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament.  Similarly, 
military  strategists  may  wish  to  speculate 
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on  how  nuclear  deterrence  as  we  now  under- 
stand it  could  survive  in  a  world  with  sev- 
eral dozens  of  nuclear  powers  and  where  even 
criminal  groups  might  obtain  nuclear  bombs. 
But  I  believe  neither  of  these  worlds  is  realis- 
tic. Something  will  have  to  give. 

The  coming  era  calls  for  realism  and  for 
vision,  for  an  effort  that  will  mobilize  the 
support  of  other  nations  and  draw  on  our 
own  vast  intellectual,  scientific,  and  moral 
strength.  The  second  nuclear  age  calls  for  a 
U.S.  arms  control  program  that  reaches  so 
far  ahead  that  we  can  shape  our  future. 

Tasks  for  the  Coming   Era 

As  I  see  such  a  program  taking  shape, 
three  important  tasks  stand  out. 

First,  for  many  nonnuclear  powers,  pro- 
tection against  nuclear  threat  or  attack  rests 
on  American  commitments.  America's  self- 
interest  dictates  that  we  sustain  our  alliances. 
If  we  withdrew  our  protection,  or  if  confi- 
dence in  it  were  shaken,  strong  internal  pres- 
sures would  arise  in  many  countries  to  ac- 
quire nuclear  armaments  for  their  self-pro- 
tection. Then  their  neighbors  would  feel 
threatened  and  follow  suit. 

To  the  degree  that  we  appear  to  turn  in- 
ward, we  encourage  nonnuclear  nations — 
from  Asia  to  Europe  and  the  Middle  East — 
to  create  their  own  nuclear  forces.  We  will 
thus  make  the  future  less  manageable  and 
eventually  bring  arms  control  efforts  to  a 
dead  end.  How  could  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament make  progress  in  a  world  where 
nations  increasingly  depend  for  security  on  a 
tangled  web  of  nuclear  threats  and  counter- 
threats  among  dozens  of  nuclear-armed 
countries?  Our  alliances  help  protect  both 
other  nations  and  ourselves  from  the  dan- 
gers of  nuclear  proliferation. 

A  second  task  is  to  make  safer  our  reliance 
on  nuclear  deterrence — to  be  very  clear  about 
its  shortcomings  and  to  find  ways  to  correct 
them. 

Never  in  man's  history  has  the  technology 
of  warfare  changed  so  sweepingly  and  so 
rapidly — and  never  without  being  tested  in 
real  battles.  We  can  only  be  thankful,  of 
course,  that  the  generation  which  has  grown 


up  since  the  Second  World  War  has  never 
been  witness  to  the  cruel  impact  of  nuclear 
destruction.  But  to  be  spared  such  experience 
has  also  insulated  this  generation  from  the 
grim  reality  of  nuclear  arsenals.  Today,  nu- 
clear strategists  of  all  countries  analyze  a 
shadow  world  of  abstract  calculations.  We 
are  not  moved  by  compassion  or  revulsion, 
and  the  corrective  mechanism  of  learning 
from  experience  cannot  work. 

In  past  centuries,  every  advance  in  tech- 
nology was  eventually  used  for  war.  Then, 
however,  the  scope  and  suddenness  of  de- 
struction were  never  so  immense.  Weaponry 
was  never  rigged  in  such  a  way  that  one 
single  failure  could  mean  the  last  chance  had 
passed. 

But  we  have  made  mutual  deterrence 
hinge  on  cataclysmic  speed.  There  would  be 
no  time  for  learning,  no  time  for  human  com- 
passion and  mercy  to  call  a  halt,  no  pause  in 
the  battle  long  enough  for  governments  to  re- 
flect and  gain  a  sense  of  proportion.  Over  the 
long  term,  this  emphasis  on  speed  imposes  a 
risk  that  is  intolerable  and  unnecessary. 

Major  changes  in  deterrence  will  be  needed 
in  the  second  nuclear  era,  when  the  danger 
of  nuclear  war  from  deliberate  attack  may 
be  overshadowed  by  the  chances  of  war  from 
accident  or  miscalculation. 

We  have  already  taken  promising  steps, 
both  unilaterally  and  through  agreement,  to 
escape  from  the  interlock  of  "hair-triggered" 
nuclear  armaments  where  one  tragic  episode 
could  lead  to  mutual  genocide.  We  have 
reached  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  measures  against  the  risk  of  accidents 
and  on  improvements  in  the  Washington- 
Moscow  hotline.  We  must  take  further  steps 
along  this  important  road.  Unilaterally,  we 
continue  to  improve  the  controls  and  safety 
of  our  nuclear  armaments. 

We  are  also  adjusting  our  strategic  doc- 
trine to  changing  conditions.  Here  we  must 
carefully  strike  a  balance.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  must  not  stake  our  survival  on  one  single 
gamble,  the  gamble  that  deterrence  will  never 
be  seriously  tested  and  that  we  will  never  re- 
quire room  for  choice — after  some  nuclear 
weapons  have  been  used — to  avoid  mutual 
genocide.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not 
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slide  back  into  errors  of  the  past  by  per- 
mitting nuclear  weapons  to  be  regarded  as  a 
substitute  for  conventional  defenses.  We 
must  not  mistake  nuclear  war  or  the  threat 
of  it  for  an  acceptable  instrument  of  foreign 
policy. 

A  great  deal  more  needs  to  be  done  to 
make  deterrence  safer.  We  must  search  for 
improvements  with  a  distrust  of  anyone  who 
pretends  all  is  well.  Year  in,  year  out,  the 
avoidance  of  nuclear  war  now  depends  on 
the  proper  working  of  farflung  armaments, 
on  the  safety  of  alert  missile  forces  halfway 
around  the  globe,  on  the  integrity  of  military 
command  chains  stretched  thousands  of 
miles.  We  have  to  rely  on  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  these  engines  of  destruction,  all  in  a 
state  of  readiness  day  and  night,  month  after 
month,  all  managed  by  people,  large  com- 
munities of  people,  with  the  usual  admixture 
of  heroes  and  villains,  wise  men  and  fools. 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  ingenuity  of 
our  strategic  experts  and  our  engineers  to 
argue  that  for  decades  to  come  such  an  un- 
believably explosive  contraption  is  the  best 
we  can  build. 

International   Guardianship 

A  third  task  is  to  create  an  international 
guardianship  of  peaceful  nuclear  technology. 

To  keep  nuclear  technology  peaceful  was 
a  need  manifest  from  the  very  beginning, 
but  it  will  be  far  more  compelling  in  the  sec- 
ond nuclear  era.  Its  urgency  will  increase  as 
technology  spreads  and  nuclear  materials  in- 
creasingly supply  the  world's  energy  needs. 
Hence,  the  effort  to  assure  that  these  re- 
sources serve  only  peaceful  ends  must  ex- 
pand and  intensify  year  by  year. 

Inevitably,  the  international  guardianship 
of  dangerous  nuclear  materials  will  become 
steadily  more  important.  Its  work  will  in- 
volve an  increasing  number  of  people  and  a 
broadening  array  of  tools  to  coordinate  or 
manage  directly  the  flow  of  nuclear  materials 
among  a  steadily  growing  number  of  coun- 
tries. The  timely  supply  of  these  fuels  will 
be  crucial  to  the  economy  of  many ;  their  per- 
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petual  and  total  safety  will  be  crucial  to  the 
safety  of  all  people. 

The  activities  of  this  guardianship  will  be 
a  matter  of  daily  concern  rather  than  a  mat- 
ter of  sporadic  intervention  in  emergencies. 
It  will  have  to  deal  chiefly  with  persistent 
problems,  such  as  the  growing  worldwide 
need  for  nuclear-waste  disposal  and  the  ever- 
present  danger  of  theft  of  nuclear  materials. 

Unlike  mutual  deterrence  and  the  strategic 
analysis  that  supports  it,  it  will  not  be  con- 
demned to  live  in  a  world  of  theory  and  ab- 
straction. Its  workings  will  be  tested  every 
day.  Hence,  it  can  learn  from  trial  and  error. 
Because  failures  will  not  inevitably  be  fatal, 
experience  can  teach. 

Again  unlike  deterrence,  the  guardianship 
of  the  world's  peaceful  nuclear  resources 
does  not  fix  nations  in  a  posture  of  deadly  an- 
tagonism. The  dangers  which  must  be  con- 
trolled— some  manmade,  some  essentially 
natural  forces — are  the  byproducts  of  peace- 
ful activities,  not  the  result  of  a  hostile  arms 
competition. 

Can  the  nations  of  the  world  ever  reach  the 
kind  of  agreement  that  produces  an  effective 
and  reliable  guardianship?  Over  the  last  20 
years — when  the  risks  were  not  yet  so  com- 
pelling— over  100  countries  have  learned  to 
work  harmoniously  together  in  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  Vienna.  The 
fruitfulness  of  that  collective  effort — based 
on  an  American  initiative — should  give  solid 
encouragement. 

I  do  not  mean  to  project  some  instant 
utopia.  There  will  be  pitfalls  of  many  kinds. 
The  effort  to  build  an  international  guardian- 
ship might  become  entangled  in  the  short- 
term  politics  of  the  struggle  for  resources. 
Or  it  could  fail  because  of  ideological 
schisms.  There  may  be  breakaway  or  outcast 
nations  whose  obsolete  view  of  the  world 
blinds  them  to  the  realities  of  their  own  in- 
terests. But  we  have  the  promise  of  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency.  And  over 
80  nations  support  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty.  These  examples  point  the  way  to  the 
political  consensus  we  must  create. 

A  decade  hence,  the  performance  of  this 
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international  guardianship  will  vitally  en- 
gage the  attention  of  governments  through- 
out the  world.  It  will  affect  the  most  elemen- 
tary interests  of  the  general  public  and  po- 
litical leaders  alike:  their  welfare  and  their 
physical  survival.  By  the  nature  of  its  task 
and  the  way  it  must  work,  it  can  forge  a  com- 
mon bond  among  nations  that  may  prove 
more  fruitful  and  sturdy  than  any  we  have 
tried  to  create  and  teach  a  more  meaningful 
collaboration  than  any  we  have  known.  Giv- 
en America's  position  as  the  leader  in  nu- 
clear technology  and  our  skill  in  designing 
international  institutions,  we  can  play  a  par- 
ticularly creative  role. 


U.S.  and  Greece  Hold  Second  Round 
of  Talks  on  Defense  Matters 

Joint  Statement  1 

Delegations  representing  the  Governments 
of  Greece  and  the  United  States  met  in 
Athens  April  7-29  for  a  second  round  of 
negotiations  concerning  mutual  defense  mat- 
ters.2 The  talks  proceeded  in  a  spirit  of  mu- 
tual understanding.  The  Greek  and  United 
States  delegations,  led  respectively  by  Am- 
bassador Petros  Calogeras  [of  the  Greek 
Foreign  Ministry]  and  Minister  Monteagle 
Stearns  [Deputy  Chief  of  Mission,  U.S.  Em- 
bassy, Athens],  having  discussed  all  aspects 
of  Greek-United  States  military  cooperation, 
concluded  the  second  round  as  follows: 

1.  At  Greek  request: 

A.  The  United  States  agreed  to  termi- 
nate homeporting  at  Elefsis. 

B.  The  United  States  base  at  Helleni- 
kon  will  be  closed.  Certain  United  States 
facilities  which  contribute  to  Greek  defense 
needs  will  continue  to  operate  on  the  Greek 
Air  Force  Base  at  Hellenikon. 


1  Issued   at   Athens   and   Washington   on    Apr.   29 
(text  from  press  release  219). 

2  The  first  round  of  talks  was  held  at  Athens  Feb. 
10-14. 


2.  Agreement  is  also  expected  on  the  elim- 
ination, reduction  and  consolidation  of  other 
United  States  facilities  in  Greece. 

3.  The  privileges,  immunities  and  exemp- 
tions of  American  personnel  in  Greece  were 
reviewed  and  satisfactory  progress  has  been 
made. 

The  installations  where  United  States 
facilities  remain  will  be  placed  under  Greek 
commanders.  The  scope  and  conditions  of 
operations  of  remaining  facilities  will  be 
discussed  in  detail  in  the  third  round. 


ANZUS  Council  Meeting  Held 
at  Washington 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  communique  is- 
sued on  April  25  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
2hth  meeting  of  the  ANZUS  Council. 

The  ANZUS  Council  held  its  twenty-fourth  meet- 
ing in  Washington  on  April  24  and  25,  1975.  Senator 
the  Honorable  Donald  R.  Willesee,  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  represented  Australia;  the  Honor- 
able Arthur  J.  Faulkner,  Minister  of  Labor,  repre- 
sented New  Zealand;  and  the  Honorable  Robert  S. 
Ingersoll,  Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  represented 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger 
also  participated  in  the  meeting. 

The  Ministers  exchanged  views  on  a  wide  range 
of  strategic,  political,  and  economic  issues  of  con- 
cern to  the  ANZUS  partners.  They  reaffirmed  the 
enduring  nature  of  the  relationship  among  the  three 
countries,  based  as  it  is  on  a  substantial  community 
of  interests  and  a  shared  heritage  of  representative 
democracy,  individual  freedom,  and  the  rule  of  law. 
The  ANZUS  treaty  [Australia,  New  Zealand,  United 
States  Security  Treaty]  and  the  regular  consulta- 
tions for  which  it  provides  are  a  natural  expression 
of  this  close  relationship. 

The  Ministers  welcomed  the  continuing  process  of 
detente  among  the  major  powers,  and  efforts  to 
work  toward  a  more  stable  and  cooperative  relation- 
ship among  states.  They  expressed  hope  that  re- 
newed efforts  might  bring  about  peace  in  areas  of 
continuing  conflict  such  as  Indochina,  and  more 
peaceful  and  stable  relationships  in  areas  of  recent 
or  potential  conflict  such  as  the  Near  East. 

The  Ministers  reviewed  the  situation  in  Indo- 
china. The  Ministers  noted  the  plight  of  refugees  in 
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South  Viet-Nam  and  regretted  the  continuing  loss 
of  life  and  the  widespread  human  misery  caused 
by  the  fighting.  They  recognized  that  an  early  end 
to  the  fighting,  an  adherence  to  the  Paris  Agree- 
ments, and  a  spirit  of  national  reconciliation  were 
prerequisites  to  an  end  to  the  suffering.  The  Council 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  wounds  of  war  in  Cam- 
bodia would  be  speedily  healed,  and  noted  with 
satisfaction  the  continued  peaceful  evolution  in  Laos. 

The  Council  welcomed  the  emergence  of  a  new 
spirit  of  regional  consciousness  and  self  reliance  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  practical  measures  being 
taken  to  develop  the  habit  of  regional  cooperation. 
The  Ministers  applauded  the  progress  made  by  the 
Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  and  indi- 
cated the  desire  of  their  countries  to  assist  this 
cooperation. 

The  Ministers  agreed  that  the  South  East  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  and  the  Five  Power  Defense 
Arrangements  contributed  to  the  climate  of  con- 
fidence in  the  area  and  provided  a  useful  framework 
for  practical  cooperation. 

The  Council  reviewed  the  world  economic  situation 
with  special  attention  to  its  effects  within  the  Asia/ 
Pacific  region.  They  discussed  the  difficulties  caused 
by  the  present  downturn  in  the  world  economic 
situation  and  also  the  collective  international  effort 
which  has  begun  to  evolve  a  more  soundly-based 
world  economic  order.  The  Ministers  agreed  on  the 
importance  of  close  cooperation  among  themselves 
and  with  other  nations  on  problems  of  international 
finance  and  trade.  In  particular,  they  agreed  that  in 
matters  relating  to  trade  in  raw  materials  and 
primary  products  the  interests  of  both  producers 
and  consumers  should  be  taken  into  account.  The 
Ministers  expressed  the  hope  that  oil  exporting  and 
oil  importing  countries  would  seek  to  reconcile  dif- 
ferences between  them  through  dialogue.  They 
affirmed  the  need  for  continued  efforts  aimed  at 
liberalisation  of  international  trade.  The  Ministers 
noted   the   special   economic   problems  faced  by   the 


less  developed  countries  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  and 
agreed  on  the  need  for  efforts  to  see  that  the  net 
flow  of  resources  to  those  countries  is  not  diminished. 

The  Council  reviewed  progress  toward  arms 
limitations  and  the  limiting  of  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons.  The  Ministers  agreed  that  further 
measures  of  arms  control  are  a  necessary  con- 
comitant of  the  continuing  trend  toward  detente  and 
the  establishment  of  a  just  and  stable  world  order. 
Noting  the  need  for  progress  toward  reduction  in 
nuclear  weapons,  the  Council  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  between 
the  United  States  and  the  USSR  will  make  further 
progress.  The  Council  supported  the  continuing 
negotiations  to  achieve  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reductions  in  Europe  as  an  important  stage  in  the 
effort  to  bring  about  the  limitation  of  conventional 
arms.  The  Ministers  noted  that  a  conference  of  the 
Parties  will  review  the  operation  of  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty,  and  expressed  their  hope  for  a 
strengthening  of  the  non-proliferation  regime.  The 
Council  noted  the  conclusion  of  a  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  and  reaffirmed  its  support  for  the  early 
achievement  of  an  effective  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

The  Ministers  welcomed  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  a  community  of  independent  and  self- 
governing  states  in  the  South  Pacific,  including  the 
forthcoming  independence  of  Papua  New  Guinea. 
They  noted  with  satisfaction  the  constructive  role 
Australia  has  played  in  assisting  the  emergence  of 
this  new  state. 

In  conclusion,  the  ANZUS  partners  reaffirmed  the 
great  value  each  placed  on  the  Alliance.  They  agreed 
that  the  continuity  symbolized  by  the  ANZUS  treaty 
was  important  in  a  period  of  significant  change,  and 
that  the  Alliance  continued  to  play  an  important  role 
in  the  evolution  of  stability  and  normal  relationships 
among  states  in  the  Asia  and  Pacific  area.  The  three 
partners  agreed  to  continue  to  consult  closely  on  all 
matters  of  common  concern. 
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THE   CONGRESS 


Department  Discusses  Implementation  of  Recommendations 
of  World  Food  Conference 


Statement  by  Thomas  0.  Enders 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs  1 


This  review  of  actions  to  follow  up  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  World  Food  Conference 
seems  to  me  to  be  especially  timely,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  appear  here 
today. 

The  World  Food  Conference  succeeded  in 
focusing  attention  on  one  of  mankind's  most 
basic  and  persistent  problems — that  of  hun- 
ger. It  laid  a  basis  for  the  sustained  global 
action  needed  to  overcome  this  problem.  In 
the  intervening  five  months,  the  new  institu- 
tional structures  called  for  by  the  conference 
have  begun  to  take  shape.  We  are  now  pass- 
ing to  the  implementation  phase. 

Our  own  program  of  action  rests  upon  our 
analysis  of  the  world  food  problem.  The 
world's  potential  agricultural  capacity  is 
great  enough,  given  present  technology,  to 
support  the  global  population  projected  for 
the  end  of  this  century  and  beyond.  The  food 
problem  therefore  is  one  of  meeting  the  needs 
of  areas  with  rapidly  growing  populations 
and  existing  food  deficits,  particularly  South 
Asia  and  parts  of  Africa.  Overall,  developing 
countries  now  import  about  25  million  tons 
of  grain  annually.  This  could  rise  to  as  much 
as  85  million  tons  by  1985,  an  amount  which 
exporters,  mainly  North  America,  could  pro- 


1  Submitted  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Agricultural  Policy  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  May  1.  The  complete 
transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  published  by  the 
committee  and  will  be  available  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


vide  but  which  would  be  virtually  impossible 
to  transport  and  finance  on  a  sustained  basis. 

This  import  requirement  of  developing 
countries  is  the  "food  gap."  It  can  be  met  in 
the  short  run  by  increasing  production  among 
traditional  exporters  and  transferring  in- 
creased amounts  of  food  on  concessional 
terms.  For  the  longer  run  the  only  solution 
is  to  accelerate  production  in  the  food  deficit 
areas. 

A  coordinate  problem  is  the  shrinking  mar- 
gin of  safety  between  annual  grain  produc- 
tion and  the  consumption  needs  of  a  growing 
population,  made  acute  by  the  present  near- 
exhaustion  of  world  grain  reserves.  To  pro- 
vide a  dependable  degree  of  security  of  sup- 
ply and  to  avoid  the  extreme  international 
price  fluctuations,  sharp  domestic  economic 
adjustments,  and  foreign  political  pressures 
of  the  past  three  years,  it  is  desirable  to 
establish  an  internationally  coordinated  sys- 
tem of  national  grain  reserves. 

Other  spokesmen  here  today  are  best  able 
to  discuss  the  programs  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  in  food  aid,  agri- 
cultural development  assistance,  and  nutri- 
tion improvement,  and  the  outlook  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  food  production. 
My  comments  will  focus  on  the  institutional 
framework  which  has  developed  out  of  the 
Food  Conference  and  on  what  I  understand 
to  be  the  subcommittee's  particular  interest 
in  actions  to  improve  world  food  security 
and  on  trade-related  issues  considered  by  the 
Food  Conference. 
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Institutional   Framework 

The  Food  Conference  proposed  specific 
new  institutional  devices  in  the  areas  of  food 
aid,  agricultural  development  and  finance, 
food  security,  and  overall  coordination.  Ar- 
rangements for  each  of  these  are  underway. 

The  prerequisite  to  institutional  followup 
was  acceptance  of  Food  Conference  resolu- 
tions by  ECOSOC  [U.N.  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council]  and  the  General  Assembly.  This 
was  accomplished  before  adjournment  of 
these  bodies  last  December. 

In  the  area  of  food  aid,  the  Food  Confer- 
ence recommended  that  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  U.N.'s  World  Food  Program  be  recon- 
stituted as  the  Committee  on  Food  Aid  Pol- 
icies and  Programs.  This  was  done  in  March 
when  the  former  intergovernmental  com- 
mittee enlarged  and  reformed  itself  to  dis- 
charge new  responsibilities  to  review  and 
recommend  improved  coordination  between 
bilateral  and  multilateral  food  aid  programs, 
in  addition  to  continuing  to  guide  operations 
of  the  World  Food  Program. 

Work  has  gone  forward  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  (IBRD) ,  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO),  and 
U.N.  Development  Program  (UNDP)  on 
formation  of  a  Consultative  Group  on  Food 
Production  and  Investment  to  develop  means 
for  increasing  food  production  in  developing 
countries.  The  Group  is  to  include  represen- 
tation from  both  donors  and  recipients.  Do- 
nors are  to  be  self-selected,  with  representa- 
tion from  recipients  distributed  regionally. 
The  Group  will  not  control  distribution  of 
development  resources  but  is  to  address  pol- 
icy issues  important  to  optimum  benefit  from 
agricultural  investment,  such  as  development 
objectives  and  the  adequacy  of  resource 
flows;  means  for  increasing  resource  trans- 
fers; investment  strategies  and  food  produc- 
tion policies.  The  initial  response  of  both  tra- 
ditional donors  and  potential  new  donors 
among  the  oil-exporting  countries  has  been 
positive.  The  recipient  developing  countries 
are  in  the  process  of  selecting  their  repre- 
sentation, and  a  first  meeting  is  being  planned 
for  July. 


Food  Conference  staff  analysts  concluded 
that  agricultural  investment  in  developing 
countries  should  be  increased  from  about  $1.5 
billion  currently  to  $5  billion  by  1985  to  meet 
their  growing  needs.  The  conference 
grappled  at  length  with  the  need  for  new  in- 
stitutions to  finance  this  investment  and  con- 
cluded that  new  arrangements  were  justified 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  were  required  to 
generate  additional  capital.  A  resolution  call- 
ing for  establishment  of  a  new  international 
fund  for  agricultural  development  was  pro- 
posed by  a  number  of  OPEC  [Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries]  and  other 
developing  countries  and  was  adopted.  How- 
ever, the  proposed  fund  must  meet  two  cri- 
teria established  by  the  conference;  there 
must  be  both  the  promise  of  substantial  addi- 
tional resources  and  of  continued  operation. 
U.N.  Secretary  General  [Kurt]  Waldheim 
will  open  a  consultation  in  Geneva  next  week 
to  explore  establishing  the  fund.  The  United 
States  will  participate  in  this  consultation 
confident  of  its  unmatched  record  of  financial 
support  for  agricultural  development.  The 
United  States  is  receptive  to  the  ideas  of 
others  and  wishes  to  hear  them  before  con- 
cluding whether  a  new  institution  is  needed 
and  how  it  should  be  structured. 

To  maintain  high-level  attention  to  the 
world  food  problem  and  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuing review  of  all  food-related  programs 
operated  by  U.N.  agencies,  the  conference 
called  for  a  World  Food  Council  to  meet  at 
ministerial  level.  The  United  States  is  a 
member  of  this  Council,  which  will  have  its 
inaugural  session  in  late  June.  As  these  pro- 
grams multiply  and  expand  their  operations, 
the  Council's  coordinating  role  will  become 
increasingly  important. 

World   Food   Security 

In  a  speech  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
last  fall,  President  Ford  expressed  U.S.  will- 
ingness to  join  in  a  worldwide  effort  to  nego- 
tiate, establish,  and  maintain  an  internation- 
al system  of  nationally  held  grain  reserves. 

At  the  World  Food  Conference  in  Rome  in 
November,  Secretary  Kissinger  proposed  ne- 
gotiation  of   an   agreement   on   a    reserves 
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system   to   include  the  following  elements: 

— Exchange  of  information  on  levels  of 
reserve  and  working  stocks,  on  crop  pros- 
pects, and  on  intentions  regarding  imports 
or  exports. 

— Agreement  on  the  size  of  global  re- 
serves required  to  protect  against  famine 
and  extreme  price  fluctuations. 

— Sharing  of  the  responsibility  for  hold- 
ing reserves. 

— Guidelines  on  the  management  of  na- 
tional reserves,  defining  the  conditions  for 
adding  to  reserves  and  for  releasing  from 
them. 

— Preference  for  cooperating  countries  in 
the  distribution  of  reserves. 

— Procedures  for  adjustment  of  targets 
and  settlement  of  disputes  and  measures  for 
dealing  with  noncompliance. 

The  World  Food  Conference  adopted  a  res- 
olution on  food  security,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  United  States  convened  an  ad  hoc 
meeting  of  10  other  governments  in  Lon- 
don in  February  to  explore  the  elements  of 
a  possible  reserves  agreement.  While  no  for- 
mal consensus  was  reached,  the  discussion 
concerned  the  following:  commodity  cover- 
age; size  of  total  reserve;  criteria  for  distri- 
bution of  stockholding  responsibility  among 
participants;  rights  and  obligations  of  par- 
ticipants. 

It  is  natural  that  the  United  States  should 
take  the  initiative  in  discussing  a  grain  re- 
serves agreement.  Our  role  in  the  world  food 
economy  is  predominant.  Since  1972,  the 
United  States  has  provided  about  40  percent 
of  world  exports  of  food  grains  and  about  60 
percent  of  feed  grains  and  oilseeds. 

Having  assumed  this  leadership  role,  we 
believe  it  essential  to  exercise  it  responsibly, 
both  in  support  of  our  own  interests  and 
those  of  others.  This  does  not  mean  subordi- 
nating our  farm  policy  to  our  foreign  policy; 
it  means  using  it  constructively  in  our  deal- 
ings with  other  countries. 

A  reserves  agreement,  we  believe,  offers 
an  opportunity  to  do  just  this.  We  share  a 
general  interest  in  preventing  world  food 
shortages  and  famine.  The  establishment  of 
adequate  grain  reserves  can  play  an  impor- 


tant role  by  assuring  supplies  of  grain  to  off- 
set production  shortfalls.  Other  programs 
apart  from  reserves  are  being  developed  to 
assist  countries  to  increase  the  general  level 
of  their  production,  to  improve  the  means  of 
food  distribution  and  financing,  and  to  pro- 
vide food  aid  where  needed.  These  are  not, 
however,  among  the  purposes  of  reserves.  A 
reserves  agreement  should,  in  our  view,  aim 
only  at  assuring  the  availability  of  supply. 
We  believe  that  a  reserves  agreement 
would  serve  our  own  interests. 

First,  it  would  spread  the  responsibility 
for  holding  stocks  among  all  participants. 

Second,  rules  or  guidelines  providing  for 
the  accumulation  of  stocks  would  help  to 
remove  excess  supplies  from  the  market  in 
those  years  when  production  exceeds  normal 
requirements,  thereby  preventing  uneconom- 
ic price  drops. 

Third,  rules  for  the  drawdown  of  reserves 
would  reduce  the  threat  of  stocks  being 
dumped  on  the  market.  This  is  a  point  of 
particular  interest  to  U.S.  producers,  who 
have  been  concerned  that  the  existence  in 
the  past  of  large  government-held  stocks  not 
subject  to  such  rules  has  depressed  market 
prices.  Whatever  its  validity  in  the  past,  this 
objection  can  be  substantially  overcome  by 
making  the  release  of  reserves  subject  to 
internationally  as  well  as  nationally  accepted 
rules  which  would  clearly  define  the  condi- 
tions which  require  additional  supplies  of 
grain.  Taken  together,  these  rules  for  the 
accumulation  and  release  of  stocks  would 
work  to  moderate  extreme  fluctuations  in 
prices,  which  in  general  benefit  neither  pro- 
ducers nor  consumers,  but  need  not  interfere 
with  normal  market  operations. 

Fourth,  by  encouraging  all  major  con- 
sumers to  hold  reserves,  the  agreement 
should  work  to  avoid  situations  like  1972, 
when  the  U.S.S.R.  preempted  a  major  share 
of  our  grain  crop  at  bargain  prices,  thereby 
shifting  the  burden  of  adjustment  to  their 
shortfall  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
United  States. 

Finally,  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
reserves  subject  to  known  rules  governing 
their  release  would  represent  an  important 
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assurance  to  importers  of  the  reliability  of 
the  United  States  as  a  supplier  of  the  grains 
they  need  and  would  reduce  the  threat  of 
the  abrupt  imposition  of  export  controls  on 
these  products. 

These  are  the  benefits  which  we  believe 
an  effective  reserves  system  could  offer  to 
U.S.  producers  and  consumers.  Others  may 
not  fully  agree,  but  major  differences  seem 
to  concern  not  the  benefits  themselves  but 
instead  how  these  promises  would  be  most 
effectively  fulfilled  and  at  what  cost. 

Subsequent  to  the  ad  hoc  meeting  of  last 
February,  work  on  technical  aspects  of  a 
possible  reserves  agreement — such  as  de- 
velopment of  quantitative,  rather  than  price, 
indicators  for  signaling  acquisition  and  re- 
lease of  stocks — began  under  the  auspices  of 
the  International  Wheat  Council  in  a  special 
preparatory  group  established  to  explore 
possible  bases  for  a  successor  to  the  present 
International  Wheat  Agreement.  The  group 
is  to  report  its  progress  to  the  next  regular 
session  of  the  Wheat  Council  in  late  June. 

One  important  problem  that  has  yet  to  be 
solved  is  the  relationship  of  grain  reserves 
negotiations  to  the  Tokyo  round  of  trade 
negotiations.  Clearly  there  are  major  com- 
mercial implications  in  a  reserves  negotia- 
tion. Clearly  also,  the  problem  of  food 
security  transcends  the  commercial  sector 
only.  We  are  seeking  now  agreement  with 
the  other  main  grain  producing  and  consum- 
ing countries  on  a  formula  permitting  urgent 
negotiation  of  a  reserves  agreement  but  al- 
lowing the  commercial  aspects  of  grains  to 
be  fully  taken  into  account  in  the  Tokyo 
round. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.N.'s  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  has  completed  and  re- 
ferred to  member  governments  for  their 
acceptance  the  International  Undertaking 
on  World  Food  Security,  endorsed  by  the 
Food  Conference.  The  undertaking  outlines 
a  set  of  nonbinding  principles  to  guide  na- 
tional stock  policies  as  a  basis  for  interna- 
tional   coordination.    FAO    members    were 


requested  by  the  organization's  Director 
General  to  notify  him  of  their  acceptance  of 
the  undertaking  well  before  the  meeting  of 
the  FAO  Committee  on  World  Food  Security, 
whose  establishment  was  recommended  by 
the  Food  Conference.  The  United  States  in- 
formed the  Director  General  of  its  accept- 
ance of  the  undertaking  last  March. 

The  FAO  has  convened  a  special  consulta- 
tion on  world  food  security  for  later  this 
month,  pending  creation  of  the  standing 
committee  by  the  FAO  Council  when  it  meets 
this  fall.  We  believe  that  FAO  could  usefully 
contribute  to  improving  information  about 
world  supply,  demand,  and  stock  situation 
for  major  food  grains  through  such  a  com- 
mittee. 

Trade-Related   Issues 

The  World  Food  Conference  adopted  an 
elaborate  resolution  on  trade,  stabilization, 
and  agricultural  adjustment.  It  reflects  both 
the  concepts  of  preferential  treatment  and 
resource  transfers  via  trade  that  developing 
countries  put  forward  in  advocating  a  new 
economic  order,  and  of  market  liberalization 
included  in  the  Tokyo  Declaration  that  is  the 
backdrop  to  the  present  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  (MTN).  The  conflicting  ob- 
jectives and  issues  are  being  joined  in  the 
framework  of  the  MTN. 

Meanwhile,  work  is  going  forward  on  par- 
ticular elements  of  the  resolution  on  trade. 
The  Trade  Act  of  1974  has  provided  a  basis 
for  the  United  States  to  join  with  18  other 
developed  countries  in  extending  a  gener- 
alized system  of  preferences  to  developing 
countries.  So  far,  89  developing  countries 
and  43  dependent  territories  have  been  desig- 
nated for  beneficial  status  under  the  act,  with 
24  other  developing  countries  under  con- 
sideration. Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  is  proceeding  with 
its  study  of  the  impact  on  U.S.  producers 
and  consumers  of  extending  preferences  to 
a  list  of  products  recommended  by  an  inter- 
agency task  force,  as  required  by  the  act. 
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Other  specific  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
FAO  in  response  to  this  resolution.  FAO  is 
convening  shortly  a  conference  to  discuss 
international  agricultural  adjustment  in 
light  of  discussions  at  the  Food  Conference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  world  has  passed 
through  three  years  of  food  shortages  and 
food  insecurity;  this  year,  in  considerable 
part  thanks  to  freeing  the  productive  capac- 
ity of  the  American  farmer,  we  expect  to 
have  a  better  balance  in  food  supplies.  We 
must  not  allow  this  improvement  to  lull  us 
into  thinking  the  world  food  problem  is 
solved.  It  is  not.  Rather  we  must  use  the 
improving  market  situation  to  rebuild  a 
world  food  reserve  on  an  agreed  rational 
basis  and  to  lay  the  basis  for  a  long-term 
attack  on  what  remains  one  of  the  great 
threats  to  the  future  of  humanity. 


Department  Supports  Legislation 
on   National   Emergency  Authorities 

Statement  by  Mark  B.  Feldman 
Deputy  Legal  Adviser  1 

The  Department  of  State  appreciates  the 
opportunity  to  testify  on  H.R.  3884,  a  bill  "to 
terminate  certain  authorities  with  respect 
to  national  emergencies  still  in  effect,  and  to 
provide  for  orderly  implementation  and 
termination  of  future  national  emergencies." 
This  bill  is  very  much  the  same  as  S.  3957 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  session. 

The  Department  of  State  believes  that  it 
is  appropriate  to  reexamine  the  national 
emergency  authorities  at  this  time,  to  repeal 
obsolete  authorities,  and  to  set  criteria  for 
national  emergencies  which  may  be  declared 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Law  and  Governmental  Relations  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  Apr.  9.  The  complete 
transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  published  by  the 
committee  and  will  be  available  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


in  the  future.  H.R.  3884  does  this  and  at  the 
same  time  preserves  major  emergency 
authorities  that  are  essential  to  the  conduct 
of  foreign  relations.  The  Department  wishes 
to  speak  particularly  in  support  of  section 
602  of  H.R.  3884,  which  preserves  essential 
authorities. 

The  Department  of  State  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  section  5(b)  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act,  which  provides  the 
basic  legal  authority  for  a  number  of  pro- 
grams of  major  foreign  policy  importance. 
These  include: 

Foreign  Assets  Control  Regulations 
Cuban  Asset  Control  Regulations 
Foreign  Funds  Control  Regulations 

Under  these  programs,  transactions  are 
prohibited  which  involve  persons  or  property 
subject  to  U.S.  jurisdiction  and  which  take 
place  with  Cuba,  North  Viet-Nam,  North 
Korea,  and  designated  nationals  of  those 
countries,  unless  specifically  or  generally 
licensed.  In  addition,  property  in  which  those 
countries  or  their  nationals  have  an  interest 
has  been  blocked  and  is  under  U.S.  Govern- 
ment control.  We  also  are  holding  assets  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  blocked  be- 
fore May  1971  and  assets  of  certain  Eastern 
European  countries.  While  the  amounts  of 
the  blocked  assets  vary,  in  some  cases  it  is 
substantial;  for  example,  possibly  in  excess 
of  $80  million  in  the  case  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  interruption  of  these 
programs  would  seriously  prejudice  the 
foreign  relations  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  interests  of  thousands  of 
American  nationals  with  outstanding  claims 
against  Cuba  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  One  effect  of  such  interruption  would 
be  to  release  the  blocked  assets.  Another 
would  be  to  authorize  transactions  now  pro- 
hibited without  regard  for  the  state  of  U.S. 
relations  with  countries  concerned  or  the 
underlying  U.S.  interests  served  by  these 
programs.  Thus,  for  example,  Cuban  imports 
could  come  into  the  United  States  without 
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regard  to  other  economic  issues,  and  the 
relaxation  of  transaction  controls  with  re- 
spect to  North  Viet-Nam  would  be  without 
regard  to  any  context  of  improved  bilateral 
relations.  As  a  result  it  would  become  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  negotiate  satis- 
factory claim  settlements,  or  to  realize  other 
U.S.  objectives. 

The  Department  wishes  to  stress  that 
these  are  merely  the  current  programs  under 
section  5(b)  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  and  the  1950  proclamation  of 
national  emergency.  This  authority  has  been 
utilized  in  the  past  for  programs  which  have 
served  their  purposes  and  been  terminated, 
and  it  may  be  necessary  again.  The  present 
international  situation  has  the  potential  for 
serious  difficulties  in  international  fiscal  and 
economic  matters,  particularly  in  the  energy 
area,  which  may  call  for  measures  requiring 
recourse  to  this  authority.  Therefore  the 
Department  believes  it  is  essential  that  sec- 
tion 5(b)  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  be  specifically  exempted  as  section  602 
now  provides. 

The  Department  has  not  opposed,  and  does 
not  oppose,  the  replacement  of  section  5(b) 
by  other  permanent  legislation.  We  do  be- 
lieve, however,  that  there  are  a  number  of 
serious  legal  and  policy  questions  in  connec- 
tion with  any  such  legislation  that  will  re- 
quire protracted  congressional  consideration, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  it  would  be  highly 
imprudent  to  cast  away  the  authority  of 
section  5(b)  without  any  assurance  of  such 
a  replacement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  make  a  comment  on  another  authority 
which  is  of  concern  to  the  Department  of 
State.  Section  215  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  and  the  existing  proclama- 
tion of  emergency,  are  the  only  current 
authority  for  requiring  American  citizens  to 
have  a  valid  passport  for  leaving  and  enter- 
ing the  United  States.  I  am  advised  that  in 
the  absence  of  this  authority  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  would  have 
a  substantial  additional  administrative  bur- 


den of  screening  persons  who  claim  to  be 
American  citizens  but  have  no  passport. 

We  would  ask  the  committee  to  consider 
whether  this  additional  authority,  section 
215  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  should  not  also  be  exempted  for  the 
reasons  that  I  have  given. 

To  sum  up,  the  Department  of  State  be- 
lieves that  H.R.  3884  preserves  essential 
emergency  authorities  and  eliminates  obso- 
lete ones,  so  the  Department  has  no  objection 
to  its  enactment. 


International   Economic  Report 
Transmitted  to  the  Congress 

Message  From  President  Ford  1 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

America  must  adjust  to  turbulent  global 
economic  events.  The  world  has  moved  from 
a  period  of  slow  economic  growth  in  1971 
through  a  two-year  expansionary  boom  to  a 
sudden  and  pervasive  recession.  Recent 
events  have  caused  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  other  countries,  to  reappraise  internation- 
al economic  policies. 

This,  the  third  annual  International  Eco- 
nomic Report,  describes  the  very  difficult  sit- 
uation confronting  us.  It  also  reflects  the 
progress  made  toward  achieving  our  goal  of 
an  open  world  economy  to  serve  the  inter- 
dependent needs  of  all  countries. 

In  1974,  most  of  the  world's  economies 
were  beset  by  problems  flowing  from  the  un- 
precedented combination  of  recession  and 
inflation.  Additional  pressures,  including  pre- 
cipitous increases  in  energy  costs  and  disap- 
pointing food  harvests  further  strained  the 


1  Transmitted  on  Mar.  20.  The  President's  mes- 
sage, together  with  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council 
on  International  Economic  Policy,  is  printed  in  "In- 
ternational Economic  Report  of  the  President, 
Transmitted  to  the  Congress  March  1975";  for  sale 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402  (166 
pp.,  $3.60;  stock  no.  4115-00072). 
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world  economy,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
trade  and  monetary  flows  and  adjustments. 
Moreover,  these  factors  contributed  to  the 
trend  towards  increasing  economic  national- 
ism which  could  frustrate  our  desire  for  an 
open  world  economy. 

In  recent  years,  many  governments  have 
elected  more  direct  involvement  in  economic 
activities,  notably  through  restrictive  sup- 
ply and  pricing  practices  and,  sometimes,  by 
the  expropriation  of  foreign  investment. 
When  governments  manipulate  international 
markets  to  maximize  short-term  benefits, 
they  often  do  so  at  the  expense  of  others  and, 
ultimately,  of  themselves.  Improved  living 
standards  and  a  more  peaceful  world  are  the 
rewards  of  an  open  world  economy  based  on 
international  cooperation.  Such  rewards  are 
too  great  to  allow  short-sighted  distractions 
to  alter  our  course. 

Building  effective  economic  institutions 
and  policies  in  today's  economic  environment 
is  more  difficult,  but  also  more  necessary, 
than  ever.  Unless  we  act  constructively,  en- 
ergy and  food  problems,  growing  economic 
nationalism,  the  possibility  of  increased  pro- 
tection for  trade,  and  the  prospects  of  world 
recession  and  unemployment  will  jeopardize 
the  world  cooperation  developed  after  World 
War  II. 

The  United  States  does  not  and  cannot 
govern  the  world  economy.  But  it  should  ful- 
fill its  responsibility  as  an  economic  leader 
among  nations.  The  Administration  recog- 
nizes this  responsibility.  We  have  taken  steps 
to  turn  the  difficult  food,  energy,  trade  and 
investment  issues  into  positive  opportunities 
for  achieving  cooperation  with  trading  part- 
ners and  coordination  between  the  Nation's 
domestic  and  international  economic  policies. 
Specifically,  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 — which 
exemplified  constructive  cooperation  between 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  Branches — 
reflects  the  U.S.  commitment  to  an  open  and 
equitable  world  trading  system. 

The  World  Food  Conference,  proposed  by 
the  United  States,  set  in  motion  international 
activities  to  improve  world  food   reserves, 


agricultural  assistance,  crop  information 
systems  and  increased  food  production.  At 
the  time  I  signed  the  Foreign  Investment 
Study  Act  of  1974  which  authorized  the  col- 
lection and  analysis  of  data  on  foreign  in- 
vestment in  the  United  States,  I  reaffirmed 
American  support  for  the  operation  of  free 
market  forces  to  direct  worldwide  invest- 
ment flows  in  the  most  productive  way. 
Therefore,  we  will  oppose  any  new  restric- 
tion on  foreign  investment  in  the  United 
States  except  where  absolutely  necessary  on 
national  security  grounds  or  to  protect  an 
essential  national  interest. 

The  goal  of  normalization  of  economic  re- 
lations with  the  Communist  countries  has 
been  reaffirmed.  America  also  has  continued 
its  commitment  to  help  the  less  developed 
countries.  Moreover,  we  have  proposed  that 
an  International  Monetary  Fund  trust  be 
established  to  provide  special  assistance  to 
the  least  developed  countries.  We  will 
shortly  implement  a  generalized  system  of 
preferences  in  trading  with  less  developed 
countries.  We  are  also  continuing  our  coop- 
erative efforts  to  achieve  equitable  treatment 
for  U.S.  investment  abroad. 

Recently,  I  sent  to  the  Congress  a  compre- 
hensive energy  and  economic  program.  It  is 
designed  to  reduce  our  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil.  The  plan  provides  incentives  to 
increase  domestic  energy  production  and 
conserve  energy  use.  The  United  States  is 
meanwhile  developing  joint  policies  with 
other  major  oil-consuming  countries  aiming 
at  increased  resource  development  and  more 
efficient  use  of  energy.  The  major  consuming 
countries  must  act  jointly  to  build  a  con- 
structive relationship  with  the  oil  producing 
nations.  Such  actions  are  essential  to  restore 
the  international  confidence  in  adequate  and 
reliable  energy  sources. 

These  interrelated  economic  activities  are 
aimed  at  achieving  an  improved  interna- 
tional economic  system.  They  are  part  of  a 
balanced  policy.  They  also  accentuate  the 
positive  initiatives  being  taken  to  cope  with 
the  specialized  problems  of  food,  assistance 
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to  less  developed   countries  and   East-West 
economic  relations. 

The  United  States  firmly  believes  that  our 
own  problems,  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  can  be  dealt  with  most  effectively 
through  international  cooperation.  We  lead 
in  the  pursuit  of  peace.  Therefore,  our 
motivating  principles,  our  standards  of  con- 
duct and  the  guidelines  we  set  for  the  con- 
duct of  international  economic  development 
are  ever  more  crucial  to  our  national  well- 
being,  and  that  of  the  world. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  March  20, 1975. 


Senate  Asked  To  Approve  Protocol 
Extending  Coffee  Agreement 

Message  From  President  Ford  1 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith,  for  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  acceptance,  the 
Protocol  for  the  Continuation  in  Force  of 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  of  1968, 
as  Extended.  This  Protocol,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  International  Coffee  Council 
in  its  Resolution  Number  273  of  September 
26,  1974,  contains  no  operative  economic 
provisions,  but  preserves  the  structure  of 
the  International  Coffee  Organization 
through  September  30,  1976,  or  up  to  12 
months  beyond  that  date  if  the  conclusion 
of  a  new  Coffee  Agreement  has  progressed 
to  the  degree  specified  in  the  Protocol.  With- 
out this  Protocol,  the  Coffee  Organization 
would  expire  on  September  30,  1975.  The 
United  States  signed  the  Protocol  at  the 
United  Nations  Headquarters  on  January  15, 
1975. 

The  purpose  of  this  extension  is  to  con- 
tinue the  International  Coffee  Organization 
as  a  source  of  statistical  information  and 
technical  studies  on  developments  in  world 


1  Transmitted  on  Apr.  16  (text  from  White  House 
press  release)  ;  also  printed  as  S.  Ex.  B.,  94th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  which  includes  the  texts  of  the  protocol 
and  the  report  of  the  Department  of  State. 


coffee  markets  and  as  a  forum  for  discussion 
and  eventual  negotiation  of  a  new  coffee 
agreement  whenever  producing  and  consum- 
ing countries  determine  such  action  would 
best  serve  their  common  interests.  This 
Protocol  will  preserve  twelve  years  of  insti- 
tutional cooperation  between  seventeen 
major  consuming  countries  (of  which  the 
U.S.  is  the  largest)  and  forty-two  producing 
nations  of  the  developing  world  who  rely  on 
coffee  exports  for  a  significant  portion  of 
their  foreign  exchange  earnings.  In  1973, 
for  example,  coffee  exports  from  ten  major 
Latin  American  producers  earned  over  $2.5 
billion  and  six  Latin  American  countries 
obtained  more  than  20  percent  of  their 
foreign  exchange  from  coffee.  In  that  same 
year,  the  United  States  imported  37.3  per- 
cent of  all  coffee  in  world  trade  and  39.1 
percent  of  Latin  American  coffee  exports. 

I  believe  that  continued  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  the  Coffee  Agreement  will  serve 
both  our  foreign  policy  and  our  consumer 
interests.  It  will  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
cooperate  with  the  developing  countries  on 
this  matter  of  vital  interest  to  them.  As  the 
largest  consuming  nation,  it  will  guarantee 
us  a  substantial  voice  in  discussions  and 
negotiations  for  a  new  coffee  agreement. 
Preliminary  work  for  such  negotiations 
started  in  early  January  1975.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  constructive  spirit  which  has  char- 
acterized the  International  Coffee  Organiza- 
tion in  the  past  will  enable  producing  and 
consuming  countries  to  again  harmonize 
their  interests  in  a  mutually  beneficial 
accord. 

I  am  also  transmitting,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  the  report  submitted  to  me  by 
the  Department  of  State  explaining  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Protocol  extending  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  of  1968,  as  Ex- 
tended, and  providing  background  on  the 
current  state  of  the  world  coffee  economy. 

I,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Senate 
give  early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
this  Protocol  and  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  acceptance. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  April  16, 1975. 
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TREATY   INFORMATION 


United  States  and  Romania  Sign  Agreement 
on  Trade  Relations 


The  United  States  and  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Romania  signed  a  trade  agreement 
on  April  2.  Following  is  a  Department  an- 
nouncement issued  April  3  and  the  texts  of 
the  agreement  and  annexes,  together  with 
the  texts,  dated  April  2h,  of  a  letter  from 
President  Ford  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  a  proclama- 
tion, a  message  from  President  Ford  to  the 
Congress,  and  an  Executive  order. 

DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  182  dated  April  3 

The  United  States  and  the  Socialist  Repub- 
lic of  Romania  signed  a  trade  agreement  on 
April  2  at  Bucharest.  The  agreement  was 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  by  Am- 
bassador to  Romania  Harry  G.  Barnes,  Jr., 
and  on  behalf  of  Romania  by  Ion  Patan, 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  For- 
eign Trade.  It  is  the  first  such  agreement  to 
be  negotiated  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  required  under  that  act,  it  in- 
cludes most-favored-nation  (MFN)  treat- 
ment for  Romanian  goods  exported  to  the 
United  States. 

Negotiations  leading  up  to  the  agreement 
began  on  January  14,  1975,  in  Bucharest. 
The  agreement  is  designed  to  give  further 
impetus  to  improved  U.S.-Romanian  political 
and  economic  relations.  It  will  foster  addi- 
tional American  exports  to  the  growing 
markets  of  Romania  and  will  remove  the 
non-MFN  discriminatory  treatment  of  Ro- 
manian products  in  the  U.S.  market.  MFN 
for  Romania  is  a  goal  which  the  Administra- 
tion has  pursued  for  several  years  and  rep- 


resents a  key  to  full  normalization  of  U.S.- 
Romanian economic  relations. 

This  agreement  will  now  be  submitted  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress  for  approval. 


TEXTS  OF  AGREEMENT  AND  ANNEXES 


Text  of  Agreement 

Agreement  on  Trade  Relations  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Romania 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Romania; 

Conscious  of  the  long-standing  friendship  between 
their  countries  and  the  American  and  Romanian 
peoples; 

Desiring  to  develop  their  relations  on  the  basis  of 
the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Joint  Statement  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  two  States  at  Washington  on 
December  5,  1973,  and  reaffirming  the  continuing 
importance  of  the  Joint  Statement  on  Economic,  In- 
dustrial and  Technological  Cooperation  issued  at 
Washington  on  December  5,  1973; 

Having  agreed  that  commercial  and  economic  ties 
are  an  important  element  in  the  general  strengthen- 
ing of  their  bilateral  relations; 

Believing  that  an  agreement  embodying  under- 
takings and  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  trade 
between  their  countries  will  serve  the  interests  of 
both  peoples; 

Acknowledging  that  favorable  conditions  exist  for 
the  further  expansion  of  trade  between  their 
countries; 

Recognizing  that  it  is  to  their  mutual  advantage 
to  continue  to  develop  their  commercial  relations, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I 

Most  Favored  Nation  Treatment 

1.  Both  Parties  reaffirm  the  importance  of  their 

participation  in  the   General   Agreement  on  Tariffs 

and  Trade  and  the  importance  of  the  provisions  and 
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principles  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  for  their  respective  economic  policies.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Parties  shall  apply  between  them- 
selves the  provisions  of  the  General  Agreement,  the 
Protocol  for  the  Accession  of  Romania  of  October 
15,  1971  to  that  Agreement,  and  Annexes  to  that 
Protocol  including  Annex  B. 

2.  As  provided  in  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  Parties  agree  to  grant  each 
other's  products  most-favored-nation  treatment  im- 
mediately and  unconditionally  with  respect  to  cus- 
toms duties  and  charges  of  any  kind  imposed  on  or 
in  connection  with  importation  or  exportation,  and 
with  respect  to  the  method  of  levying  such  duties 
and  charges,  and  with  respect  to  all  rules  and 
formalities  in  connection  with  importation  and  ex- 
portation, and  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  provided  that  to 
the  extent  that  this  or  any  other  provision  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  is  incon- 
sistent with  any  subsequent  provision  of  this  Agree- 
ment, the  latter  shall  apply. 

3.  The  Parties  agree  to  maintain  a  satisfactory 
balance  of  concessions  in  trade  and  services  during 
the  period  of  this  Agreement,  and  in  particular  to 
reciprocate  satisfactorily  reductions  by  the  other 
Party  in  tariffs  and  non-tariff  barriers  to  trade  that 
result  from  multilateral  negotiations.  In  this  respect, 
it  is  noted  that  Romania,  as  a  developing  country, 
could  be  eligible  for  treatment  accorded  to  develop- 
ing countries. 

Article  II 
Expansion  of  Trade 

1.  The  Parties  shall  take  appropriate  measures, 
in  accordance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations, 
to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  exchange  of  goods 
and  services  between  the  two  countries  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  advantage  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Agreement.  In  expectation  of  such 
joint  efforts,  both  Governments  envision  that  total 
bilateral  trade  in  comparison  with  the  period  1972- 
1974  will  at  least  triple  over  the  initial  three-year 
period  of  this  Agreement.  In  this  respect,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania  ex- 
pects that  during  the  period  of  this  Agreement 
Romanian  firms,  companies  and  economic  organiza- 
tions will  place  substantial  orders  in  the  United 
States  of  America  for  machinery  and  equipment, 
agricultural  and  industrial  materials,  and  consumer 
goods  produced  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
while  the  Government  of  the  United  States  antici- 
pates that  the  effect  of  this  Agreement  will  be  to 
encourage  increasing  purchases  by  firms,  companies, 
economic  organizations  and  consumers  in  the  United 
States  of  such  products  from  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Romania. 

2.  Commercial  transactions  will  be  effected  on  the 
basis   of   contracts   to   be    concluded   between   firms, 


companies  and  economic  organizations  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  those  of  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Romania,  and  in  accordance  with  applicable  laws 
and  regulations.  Such  contracts  will  generally  be 
concluded  on  terms  customary  in  international  com- 
mercial practice. 

Article  III 
Safeguards 

1.  The  Parties  agree  to  consult  promptly  at  the 
request  of  either  Party  should  it  determine  that 
actual  or  prospective  imports  of  products  originating 
in  the  territory  of  the  other  Party  are  causing  or 
threaten  to  cause,  or  are  significantly  contributing 
to,  market  disruption  within  a  domestic  industry  of 
the  requesting  Party. 

2.  Either  Party  may  impose  such  restrictions  as 
it  deems  appropriate  on  imports  originating  in  the 
territory  of  the  other  Party  to  prevent  or  remedy 
such  actual  or  threatened  market  disruption. 

3.  The  procedures  under  which  the  Parties  will 
cooperate  in  applying  this  Article  are  set  forth  in 
Annex  1. 

Article  IV 
Business  Facilitation 

1.  In  accordance  with  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions, firms,  companies  and  economic  organizations 
of  one  Party  may  open,  establish  and  operate  repre- 
sentations (as  these  terms  are  defined  in  Annex  3) 
in  the  territory  of  the  other  Party.  Information 
concerning  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  such 
representations  and  related  facilities  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  each  Party  upon  the  request  of  the  other. 

2.  Nationals,  firms,  companies  and  economic 
organizations  of  either  Party  shall  be  afforded  ac- 
cess to  all  courts  and,  when  applicable,  to  administra- 
tive bodies  as  plaintiffs  or  defendants,  or  otherwise, 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  in  force  in  the  territory 
of  such  other  Party.  They  shall  not  claim  or  enjoy 
immunities  from  suit  or  execution  of  judgment  or 
other  liability  in  the  territory  of  the  other  Party 
with  respect  to  commercial  or  financial  transactions; 
they  also  shall  not  claim  or  enjoy  immunities  from 
taxation  with  respect  to  commercial  or  financial 
transactions,  except  as  may  be  provided  in  other 
bilateral  agreements. 

3.  Firms,  companies  and  economic  organizations 
of  one  of  the  Parties  shall  be  permitted  to  engage 
in  the  territory  of  the  other  Party  in  any  com- 
mercial activity  which  is  not  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  such  other  Party. 

4.  Firms,  companies  and  economic  organizations 
of  either  Party  that  desire  to  establish  representa- 
tions or  already  operate  representations  in  the 
territory  of  the  other  Party  shall  receive  treatment 
no  less  favorable  than  that  accorded  to  firms,  com- 
panies and  economic  organizations  of  any  third 
country  in  all  matters  relating  thereto.  The  rights 
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and  facilities  set  out  in  Annex  2  shall  be  among 
those  that  will  be  accorded  such  firms,  companies 
and  economic  organizations  which  establish  repre- 
sentations. 

5.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  trade  between 
the  territories  of  the  two  Parties  and  engaging  in 
related  commercial  activities,  nationals  of  each 
Party  and  employees  of  its  firms,  companies  and 
economic  organizations  and  their  families  shall  be 
permitted  to  enter,  to  reside  and  to  obtain  appro- 
priate housing  in  the  territory  of  the  other  Party, 
and  to  travel  therein  freely,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  relating  to  entry,  stay  and  travel  of  aliens. 

6.  The  Parties  affirm  that  no  restrictions  shall 
exist  in  principle  on  contacts  between  representa- 
tives of  American  and  Romanian  firms,  companies 
and  economic  organizations.  To  this  end,  representa- 
tives of  firms,  companies  and  economic  organizations 
of  either  Party  shall  be  permitted  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  other  Party  to  deal  directly  with  buyers 
and  users  of  their  products,  for  purposes  of  sales 
promotion  and  servicing  their  products,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  and  regulations  applicable 
in  each  country. 

7.  The  Parties  shall  as  appropriate  permit  and 
facilitate  access  within  their  territories  by  repre- 
sentatives of  firms,  companies  and  economic  orga- 
nizations of  the  other  Party  to  information  concern- 
ing markets  for  goods  and  services  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  and  regulations  applicable  in 
each  country. 

8.  Firms,  companies  and  economic  organizations 
of  either  Party  shall  be  permitted  in  accordance 
with  procedures  and  regulations  applicable  within 
the  territory  of  the  other  Party  to  advertise,  con- 
clude contracts,  and  provide  technical  services  to  the 
same  extent  that  firms,  companies  and  economic 
organizations  of  the  latter  Party  may  do  so.  Duty- 
free treatment  will  be  accorded  to  samples  without 
commercial  value  and  advertising  materials,  as 
provided  in  the  Geneva  Convention  of  November 
7,  1952,  relating  to  the  importation  of  commercial 
samples  and  advertising  material. 

9.  Each  Party  agrees  to  provide  its  good  offices 
to  assist  in  the  solution  of  business  facilitation 
problems  and  in  gaining  access  to  appropriate  gov- 
ernment officials  in  each  country. 

10.  Each  Party  agrees  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment on  its  territory  of  appropriate  services  and 
facilities  and  adequate  access  thereto  and  also  to 
promote  the  activities  of  firms,  companies  and 
economic  organizations  of  the  other  Party,  which 
do  not  have  representations,  and  their  employees 
and  representatives. 

11.  Each  Party  agrees  to  facilitate  in  its  territory, 
to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  the  activities  of 
firms,  companies  and  economic  organizations  of  the 
other  Party  acting  through  employees,  technicians, 


experts,  specialists  and  other  representatives  in 
carrying  out  contracts  concluded  between  the  firms, 
companies  and  economic  organizations  of  the  two 
Parties. 

12.  Each  Party  undertakes  to  facilitate  travel  by 
tourists  and  other  visitors  and  the  distribution  of 
information  for  tourists. 

13.  The  Parties  confirm  their  commitment,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Joint  Statement  on  Economic,  Indus- 
trial, and  Technological  Cooperation  of  December  5, 
1973,  to  facilitate  participation  of  their  nationals, 
firms,  companies  and  economic  organizations  in 
fairs  and  exhibitions  organized  in  the  other  country. 
Each  Party  further  undertakes  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  participation  by  nationals,  firms,  com- 
panies and  economic  organizations  of  the  other 
country  in  trade  fairs  and  exhibits  in  its  territory, 
as  well  as  to  facilitate  trade  missions  organized  in 
the  other  country  and  sent  by  mutual  agreement  of 
the  Parties.  Subject  to  the  laws  in  force  within 
their  territories,  the  Parties  agree  to  allow  the 
import  and  re-export  on  a  duty-free  basis  of  all 
articles  for  use  by  firms,  companies  and  economic 
organizations  of  the  other  Party  in  fairs  and  ex- 
hibitions, providing  that  such  articles  are  not 
transferred. 

Article  V 

Industrial  Property,  Industrial  Rights  and 

Processes,  and  Copyrights 

1.  Each  Party  shall  continue  to  provide  nationals, 
firms,  companies  and  economic  organizations  of  the 
other  Party  with  the  rights  with  respect  to  industrial 
property  provided  in  the  Convention  of  Paris  for 
the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property  (as  revised  at 
Stockholm  on  July  14,  1967). 

2.  With  respect  to  industrial  rights  and  processes 
other  than  those  referred  to  in  paragraphs  1  and  3 
of  this  Article,  each  Party  shall  provide  the  same 
legal  protection  to  nationals,  firms,  companies  and 
economic  organizations  of  the  other  Party  that  is 
provided  within  its  territory  to  its  own  nationals, 
firms,  companies  and  economic  organizations. 

3.  Each  Party  agrees  to  provide  nationals,  firms, 
companies  and  economic  organizations  of  the  other 
Party  the  rights  with  respect  to  copyrights  set 
forth  in  the  Universal  Copyright  Convention  as  re- 
vised at  Paris  on  July  24,  1971. 

Article  VI 
Financial  Provisions 

1.  Nationals,  firms,  companies  and  economic 
organizations  of  each  Party  shall  be  accorded  by  the 
other  Party  most-favored-nation  treatment  with 
respect  to  payments,  remittances  and  transfers  of 
funds  or  financial  instruments  between  the  terri- 
tories of  the  two  Parties,  as  well  as  between  the 
territory  of  such  other  Party  and  that  of  any  third 
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country.  For  this  purpose,  the  Parties  agree  to  grant 
those  authorizations  which  are  necessary. 

2.  Financial  transactions  between  nationals,  firms, 
companies  and  economic  organizations  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  those  of  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Romania  shall  be  made  according  to 
applicable  laws  and  regulations.  All  financial  trans- 
actions shall  be  made  in  United  States  dollars  or 
any  other  freely  convertible  currency  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  such  nationals,  firms,  companies  and 
economic  organizations,  unless  they  otherwise  agree. 
However,  expenditures  in  the  territory  of  a  Party 
by  nationals,  firms,  companies  and  economic  orga- 
nizations of  the  other  Party  may  be  made  in  local 
currency  received  in  an  authorized  manner  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  applicable  to  such 
expenditures.  No  restrictions  shall  be  placed  by 
either  Party  upon  the  export  from  its  territory  of 
freely  convertible  currencies  or  deposits,  or  instru- 
ments representative  thereof,  by  the  nationals,  firms, 
companies,  economic  organizations  or  government 
of  the  other  Party,  provided  such  currencies,  de- 
posits, or  instruments  were  received  in  an  authorized 
manner.  If  either  Party  maintains  more  than  one 
rate  of  exchange,  it  shall  accord  to  nationals,  firms, 
companies  and  economic  organizations  of  the  other 
Party  treatment  no  less  favorable  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  rates  of  exchange  than  it  accords  to  na- 
tionals, firms,  companies  and  economic  organizations 
of  any  third  country. 

3.  Nationals,  firms,  companies  and  economic  or- 
ganizations of  each  Party  shall  be  accorded  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  by  the  other  Party  with 
respect  to  the  opening  and  maintaining  of  accounts 
in  local  and  any  convertible  currency  in  financial 
institutions  and  with  respect  to  use  of  such  cur- 
rencies. 

Article  VII 
Navigation 

1.  Vessels  under  the  flag  of  either  Party,  and 
carrying  the  documents  required  by  its  law  in  proof 
of  nationality,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  vessels  of  that 
Party  both  on  the  high  seas  and  within  the  ports, 
places,  and  waters  of  the  other  Party. 

2.  The  documents  of  a  vessel,  as  well  as  the  docu- 
ments referring  to  crews,  issued  according  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  Party  under  whose  flag 
the  vessel  is  navigating,  will  be  recognized  by  the 
authorities  of  the  other  party. 

3.  Vessels  of  either  Party  (other  than  warships, 
as  defined  in  the  Geneva  Convention  on  the  high 
seas  of  April  29,  1958)  shall  have  liberty  on  equal 
terms  with  vessels  of  any  third  country,  to  come 
with  their  cargoes  to  ports,  places,  and  waters  of 
the  other  Party  open  to  foreign  commerce  and 
navigation,  except  insofar  as  requirements  of  na- 
tional security  limit  such  access;  such  vessels  and 
cargoes  shall  then  in  all  respects  be  accorded  most- 
favored-nation    treatment    within   the    ports,    places 


and    waters   of   the    other   Party  except   insofar   as 
modified  by  port  security  requirements. 

4.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  3  of  this  Article 
shall  not  apply  to  fishing  vessels,  fishery  research 
vessels,  or  fishery  support  vessels.  The  Parties  re- 
affirm the  importance  of  their  Agreement  Regarding 
Fisheries  in  the  Western  Region  of  the  Middle  At- 
lantic Ocean,  concluded  at  Washington  on  December 
3,  1973,  which  shall  continue  to  apply  in  accordance 
with  its  terms. 

Article  VIII 
Disputes  Settlement 

1.  The  Parties  reaffirm  their  commitment,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Joint  Statement  on  Economic,  Indus- 
trial, and  Technological  Cooperation  of  December  5, 
1973,  to  prompt  and  equitable  settlement  on  an 
amicable  basis  of  commercial  disputes  which  may 
arise. 

2.  The  Parties  encourage  the  adoption  of  arbitra- 
tion for  the  settlement  of  disputes  arising  out  of 
international  commercial  transactions  concluded  be- 
tween firms,  companies  and  economic  organizations 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  those  of  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Romania.  Such  arbitration 
should  be  provided  for  by  provisions  in  contracts 
between  such  firms,  companies  and  economic  or- 
ganizations, or  in  separate  agreements  between  them 
in  writing  executed  in  the  form  required  for  such 
contracts.  Such  agreements  (a)  should  provide  for 
arbitration  under  the  rules  of  arbitration  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris;  and 
(b)  should  specify  as  the  place  of  arbitration  a 
place  in  a  country  other  than  the  United  States  of 
America  or  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania  that 
is  a  party  to  the  Convention  for  the  Recognition  and 
Enforcement  of  Foreign  Arbitral  Awards  of  New 
York  on  June  10,  1958;  however,  firms,  companies 
and  economic  organizations  party  to  a  contract  may 
agree  upon  any  other  form  or  place  of  arbitration. 

Article  IX 
Governmental  Commercial  Offices 

1.  In  order  to  promote  the  development  of  trade 
and  economic  relations  between  the  Parties,  and  to 
provide  assistance  to  their  firms,  companies  and 
economic  organizations,  and  to  nationals  who  are 
engaged  in  commercial  activities,  each  Party  agrees 
to  permit  and  facilitate  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  governmental  commercial  offices  of  the  other 
Party  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  The  establishment  and 
operation  of  such  offices  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
applicable  laws  and  regulations,  and  subject  to  such 
terms,  conditions,  privileges,  and  immunities  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Parties.  The  Parties  agree 
that  access,  for  commercial  purposes,  to  such  offices 
by  nationals  of  either  Party  who  are  engaged  in 
commercial  activities  will  be  unrestricted. 

2.  Governmental     commercial     offices,     and    their 
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respective  officers  and  staff  members,  to  the  extent 
that  they  enjoy  diplomatic  immunity,  shall  not 
participate  directly  in  the  negotiation,  execution,  or 
fulfillment  of  trade  transactions  or  otherwise  carry 
on  trade. 

Article  X 
National  Security 

The  provisions  of  this  agreement  shall  not  limit 
the  right  of  either  Party  to  take  any  action  for  the 
protection  of  its  security  interests. 

Article  XI 

Review  of  Operation  of  Agreement 

The  joint  American-Romanian  Economic  Commis- 
sion, established  in  accordance  with  the  Joint  State- 
ment on  Economic,  Industrial  and  Technological 
Cooperation  of  December  5,  1973,  shall  review  the 
operation  of  this  Agreement  and  as  necessary  pre- 
pare recommendations  which  shall  be  presented  to 
the  Governments  of  both  countries  for  the  further 
improvement  of  trade  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

Article  XII 
Duration  and  Entry  Into  Force 

1.  This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on  the 
date  of  exchange  of  written  notices  of  acceptance 
by  the  two  Governments,  and  shall  remain  in  force 
as  provided  in  paragraph  2  of  this  Article. 

2.  (a)  The  initial  term  of  this  Agreement  shall 
be  three  years,  subject  to  subparagraph  (c)  of  this 
paragraph. 

(b)  If  either  Party  encounters  or  foresees  a 
problem  with  respect  to  the  application  of  this 
Agreement,  including  a  problem  concerning  its 
domestic  legal  authority  to  carry  out  any  of  its 
obligations  under  this  Agreement,  such  Party  shall 
request  immediate  consultations  with  the  other 
Party.  Once  consultations  have  been  requested,  the 
other  Party  shall  enter  into  such  consultations  as 
soon  as  possible  concerning  the  circumstances  that 
have  arisen,  with  a  view  to  finding  a  solution  which 
would  make  action  under  subparagraph  (c)  unneces- 
sary. 

(c)  If  either  Party  is  unable  to  carry  out  any 
of  its  obligations  under  this  Agreement  either  Party 
may  suspend  or  terminate  the  applicability  of  this 
Agreement  or,  with  the  agreement  of  the  other 
Party,  any  part  of  this  Agreement.  If  either  Party 
takes  action  under  this  subparagraph,  that  Party 
will,  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  and  consistent 
with  domestic  law,  seek  to  minimize  disruption  to 
existing  trade  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

(d)  This  Agreement  shall  be  extended  for 
successive  periods  of  three  years  each  unless  either 
Party  has  notified,  in  writing,  the  other  Party  of 
the  termination  of  this  Agreement  at  least  30  days 
prior  to  its  expiration. 


3.  Annexes  1,  2  and  3  shall  constitute  an  integral 
part  of  this  Agreement. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  Parties  have  signed  this  Agreement. 

Done  in  two  original  copies  at  Bucharest  this 
second  day  of  April  1975,  in  English  and  Romanian, 
both  texts  being  equally  authentic. 

For  the  United  States  of  America 

Harry  G.  Barnes,  Jr. 
For  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania 

Ion  Patan. 


Texts  of  Annexes 


ANNEX  1 


Procedures  for  the  Implementation  of 
Article  III 

1.  (a)  The  consultations  provided  for  under 
Article  III  shall  have  the  objectives  of  presenting 
and  examining  together  the  factors  relating  to  those 
imports  that  may  be  causing  or  threatening  to  cause 
or  significantly  contributing  to  market  disruption, 
and  finding  means  of  preventing  or  remedying  such 
market  disruption.  Such  consultations  shall  provide 
for  a  review  of  the  production,  market,  and  trade 
situation  of  the  product  involved  (and  may  include 
such  factors  as  trends  in  domestic  production,  profits 
of  firms  within  the  industry,  the  employment  situa- 
tion, sales,  inventories,  rates  of  increase  of  imports, 
market  share,  level  of  imports,  sources  of  supply, 
the  situation  of  the  exporter  and  any  other  aspect 
which  may  contribute  to  the  examination  of  the 
situation). 

Both  Parties  in  carrying  out  these  consultations 
shall  take  due  account  of  any  contracts  between 
firms,  companies  and  economic  organizations  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Romania  concluded  prior  to  the  request  for 
consultations. 

Such  consultations  shall  be  concluded  within 
ninety  days  of  the  request,  unless  otherwise  agreed 
during  the  course  of  such  consultations. 

(b)  Unless  a  different  solution  is  agreed  upon 
during  the  consultations,  the  quantitative  import 
limitations  or  other  restrictions  stated  by  the  im- 
porting Party  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy 
the  market  disruption  in  question  shall  be  imple- 
mented. 

(c)  At  the  request  of  the  importing  Party,  if 
it  determines  that  an  emergency  situation  exists, 
the  limitations  or  other  restrictions  referred  to  in 
its  request  for  consultations  shall  be  put  into  effect 
prior  to  the  conclusion  of  such  consultations. 

(d)  The  rights  of  the  exporting  Party  referred 
to  in  paragraph  4(D)  of  the  Protocol  for  the  acces- 
sion of  Romania  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  of  October  15,  1971  shall  apply  in 
the  event  that  action  contemplated  in  this  Annex  is 
taken. 
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2.  (a)  In  accordance  with  applicable  laws  and 
regulations,  each  Party  shall  take  appropriate 
measures  to  ensure  that  exports  from  its  country 
of  the  products  concerned  do  not  exceed  the  quanti- 
ties or  vary  from  the  restrictions  established  for 
imports  of  such  products  into  the  other  country 
pursuant  to  paragraph  1  of  this  Annex. 

(b)  Each  Party  may  take  appropriate  measures 
with  respect  to  imports  into  its  country  to  ensure 
that  imports  of  products  originating  in  the  other 
country  comply  with  such  quantitative  limitations 
or  other  restrictions. 

ANNEX  2 
Business  Facilitation 
I.  The  firms,  companies  and  economic  organiza- 
tions of  one  Party,  in  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  their  representations  in  the 
territory  of  the  other  Party,  as  well  as  the  employees 
of  such  representations,  shall  enjoy  rights  and 
facilities  as  provided  below. 

1.  Applications  to  establish  representations  and 
to  obtain  any  necessary  authorization  shall  be  proc- 
essed and  acted  upon  expeditiously  in  accordance 
with  procedures  and  standards  no  less  favorable  than 
those  accorded  to  the  firms,  companies  and  economic 
organizations  of  any  third  countries. 

2.  Revocation  or  refusal  to  renew  authoriza- 
tion to  operate  such  representations  shall  require 
notice  in  writing  at  least  three  months  prior  to 
termination  of  authorization  to  such  representation. 

3.  Such  representation  shall  consist  of  natural 
or  legal  persons  and  shall  be  established  and  oper- 
ated in  accordance  with  procedures  and  regulations 
in  the  host  country.  Termination  of  the  activities  of 
a  representation  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  penalties 
when  it  does  not  contravene  the  provisions  of  any 
contract  existing  between  the  representation  and  the 
firms,  companies  and  economic  organizations  of  the 
host  country. 

4.  The  Parties  recognize  that  reasonable  levels 
and  application  of  fees,  taxes,  rents  and  other 
charges,  and  adequate  notice  of  changes  therein  to 
the  concerned  representations  and  their  employees, 
are  beneficial  to  commerce  and  cooperation  between 
the  two  countries. 

5.  Representations  shall  be  permitted  to  rent 
office  space  for  their  needs  and  housing  for  the  use 
of  their  employees.  The  Parties,  upon  request,  will 
use  the  good  offices  at  their  disposal  to  facilitate  and 
expedite  the  obtaining  and  occupying  of  such  office 
space  and  housing. 

6.  Representations  shall  be  permitted  to  im- 
port, as  promptly  as  desired,  office  machines,  auto- 
mobiles, and  other  equipment  for  the  purpose  of 
efficient  and  business-like  operation  of  the  repre- 
sentation, subject  to  applicable  customs  regulations. 

7.  The  employees  of  the  representations  shall 
be  permitted  to  import  personal  effects  including 
furniture  and  appliances.  Such  personal  effects  shall 


be  entered  duty-free  in  accordance  with  applicable 
customs  regulations.  Automobiles  and  similar  means 
of  transportation  imported  for  the  use  of  such  em- 
ployees will  be  permitted  to  enter  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  customs  regulations.  Such  employees 
shall  also  be  permitted  to  export  their  imported  per- 
sonal effects  and  automobiles,  free  of  export  duties. 

8.  Representations  may  acquire  communica- 
tions facilities,  such  as  office  or  home  telephones  for 
their  employees,  extensions,  and  telex  equipment, 
which  will  be  made  available  as  promptly  as  possible 
upon  application  therefor,  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable law. 

9.  The  term  "employees"  used  in  paragraphs 
4,  5,  7  and  8  of  this  Annex  refers  to  persons  sent  by 
firms,  companies  and  economic  organizations  of  one 
Party  to  perform  services  for  their  representations 
which  are  functioning  in  the  territory  of  the  other 
Party. 

10.  Representations  may,  subject  to  the  ap- 
plicable laws  and  procedures,  select  and  employ  any 
person,  regardless  of  citizenship,  lawfully  residing 
in  or  admitted  to  the  territory  of  such  other  Party. 
Neither  Party  shall  impose  restrictions  on  the 
termination  of  employees,  other  than  the  contractual 
provisions  requiring  notice  and  compensation. 
Neither  Party  shall  restrict  the  total  number  of 
persons  to  be  employed  as  long  as  they  are  reason- 
ably needed  for  the  conduct  of  business.  Representa- 
tions shall  hire,  compensate,  and  terminate  the 
employment  of  employees  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  contracts  governing  their  employment. 
Each  Party  agrees  to  encourage  the  negotiation  of 
contracts  in  such  a  way  that  the  representations  of 
the  other  Party  shall  have  the  broadest  possible 
flexibility  in  selecting,  hiring  and  compensating  em- 
ployees and  in  terminating  their  employment. 

11.  Each  Party  agrees  to  facilitate  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  the  travel  of  persons  em- 
ployed by  representations  of  the  other  Party  desir- 
ing to  enter  its  territory  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  agreement  and  members  of  their 
immediate  families.  Each  Party  agrees  to  make 
available  multiple  entry  visas  of  duration  of  6 
months  or  longer  to  such  persons  and  to  members 
of  their  immediate  families.  Persons  who  are  em- 
ployees of  representations  of  the  other  Party  shall 
be  permitted  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  in 
accordance  with  applicable  regulations,  to  travel 
abroad  for  purposes  related  to  the  business  of  the 
representations  by  which  they  are  employed. 

II.  For  the  purpose  of  applying  paragraph  10  of 
Article  IV,  the  Parties  recognize  that  reasonable 
levels  and  application  of  fees,  rents,  and  other 
charges  and  adequate  notice  of  changes  therein  to 
the  concerned  employees  and  representatives  are 
beneficial  to  commerce  and  cooperation  between  the 
two  Parties. 

III.  For  the  purpose  of  applying  paragraph  11  of 
Article   IV,  the   Parties  agree  that  the  persons  re- 
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ferred  to  therein  should  have  access  to  adequate 
housing  and  office  space  and  communication  facili- 
ties, and  the  ability  to  utilize,  in  accordance  with 
applicable  procedures,  local  personnel  necessary  for 
the  carrying  out  of  their  normal  activities.  In  addi- 
tion, in  accordance  with  applicable  customs  regula- 
tions, the  Parties  will  permit  the  import  of  tools, 
equipment  and  automobiles  required  for  carrying  out 
contracts,  as  well  as,  on  a  duty-free  basis,  imports 
of  personal  effects.  The  Parties  will  permit  duty-free 
export  of  imported  personal  effects  and  automobiles. 
Each  Party  agrees  to  facilitate  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible  travel  of  such  persons  and  the  mem- 
bers of  their  immediate  families  desiring  to  enter 
and  leave  its  territory. 

ANNEX  3 
Definitions 

1.  In  this  Agreement  "firms,  companies  and 
economic  organizations"  of  the  United  States  of  • 
America  shall  include  corporations,  partnerships, 
sole  proprietorships,  companies  and  other  economic 
associations  constituted  under  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions applicable  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  "firms,  companies  and  economic  organizations" 
of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania  shall  include 
state  enterprises,  industrial  centrals,  enterprises 
with  the  status  of  centrals  and  other  enterprises 
which  carry  out  foreign  trade  activities  in  accord- 
ance with  laws  and  regulations  applicable  in  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Romania. 

2.  In  this  Agreement  "representation,"  in  the 
case  of  the  representations  established  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  shall  include  subsidiaries  or  un- 
incorporated branches  or  other  forms  of  business 
organizations  legally  constituted  under  the  laws  and 
regulations  applicable  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  of  America  by  firms,  companies,  or  economic 
organizations  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  representations  established  in 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania,  shall  include  the 
agencies  referred  to  in  Article  1  of  Decree  No.  15 
of  the  Council  of  State  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Romania  of  January  25,  1971,  established  by  a  firm, 
company  or  economic  organization  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 


the  products  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania. 
I  am  also  enclosing  the  text  of  the  Agreement  on 
Trade  Relations  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania, 
which  was  signed  on  April  2,  1975,  and  which  is 
included  as  an  Annex  to  the  Proclamation. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  the  report 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  this  date 
as  required  by  Section  402(c)(1)  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974,  and  I  shall  issue  today  an  Executive  Order 
waiving  the  application  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  Section  402. 

This  agreement  caps  a  decade  of  improvements  in 
all  areas  of  US-Romanian  relations.  It  will  place 
our  trade  with  Romania  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis  that  will  promote  continued  development  of 
mutually  beneficial  economic  ties.  It  will  thereby 
bring  the  structure  of  our  economic  relations  into 
accord  with  the  very  satisfactory  state  of  our 
political  relations. 

This  agreement  is  consistent  with  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  In  addition  to 
providing  for  mutual  extension  of  most-favored- 
nation  tariff  treatment,  it  meets  the  requirements  of 
Title  IV  that  are  designed  to  ensure  overall  reciproc- 
ity of  economic  benefits.  Its  special  safeguard  ar- 
rangements provide  the  strongest  possible  assurance 
that  our  trade  with  Romania  will  continue  to  grow 
without  injury  to  domestic  firms  or  loss  of  jobs  for 
American  workers.  American  businessmen  are  as- 
sured of  basic  rights  and  facilities  in  establishing 
operations  in  Romania  and  doing  business  with 
Romanian  enterprises.  Other  provisions  include  pro- 
tection for  industrial  property  rights,  industrial 
processes,  and  copyrights;  and  encouragement  of 
third-country  arbitration  of  commercial  disputes 
under  the  rules  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

I  urge  that  Congress  act  as  soon  as  possible  to 
approve  the  agreement  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  407. 


Sincerely, 


Gerald  R.  Ford. 


TEXT  OF  PROCLAMATION  4369,  APRIL  24 


LETTER  FROM   PRESIDENT  FORD,  APRIL  24  » 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  24 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  (Dear  Mr.  President:)  In 
accordance  with  Section  407  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  I  am  transmitting  herewith  a  copy  of  a  Procla- 
mation   extending    nondiscriminatory    treatment    to 


1  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Speaker  of  the 
House  Carl  Albert  and  President  of  the  Senate 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 


Agreement  on  Trade  Relations  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Romania 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
United  States  Constitution,  I,  as  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  acting  through  duly  em- 
powered representatives,  entered  into  negotiation 
with  duly  empowered  representatives  of  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Romania  looking  toward  the  conclusion 
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of  an  agreement  governing  trade  relations  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Romania; 

The  aforesaid  negotiations  were  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974   (P.L.  93-618,  January  3,  1975;  88  Stat.  1978); 

An  "Agreement  on  Trade  Relations  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Romania,"  including  the  annexes  thereto,  in  the 
English  and  Romanian  languages,  was  signed  on 
April  2,  1975,  by  duly  empowered  representatives  of 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania,  respectively, 
and  is  hereto  annexed; 

The  said  Agreement  is  in  conformity  with  the 
requirements  relating  to  bilateral  commercial  agree- 
ments as  specified  in  section  405(b)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (88  Stat.  1978,  2061); 

It  is  provided  in  Article  XII  of  the  said  Agree- 
ment that  it  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date  of 
exchange  of  written  notices  of  acceptance  by  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania;  and 

It  is  provided  in  section  405(c)  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  (88  Stat.  1978,  2061)  that  a  bilateral  com- 
mercial agreement  providing  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  to  the  products  of  countries  heretofore 
denied  such  treatment,  and  a  proclamation  imple- 
menting such  agreement,  shall  take  effect  only  if 
approved  by  the  Congress  by  the  adoption  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  approval,  referred  to  in 
section  151  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (88  Stat.  1978, 
2001),  of  the  extension  of  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment to  the  products  of  the  country  concerned; 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  the 
authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
statutes,  including  section  404(a)  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974,  do  hereby  proclaim  as  follows: 

(1)  This  Proclamation  shall  become  effective  and 
said  agreement  shall  enter  into  force  according  to 
its  terms,  and  nondiscriminatory  treatment  shall  be 
extended  to  the  products  of  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Romania  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  said 
Agreement,  on  the  date  of  exchange  of  written 
notices  of  acceptance  in  accordance  with  Article  XII 
of  the  said  Agreement,  all  of  the  foregoing  to  follow 
the  adoption  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  set 
forth  in  section  151  of  the  said  Act,  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  approval  of  the  extension  of  nondis- 
criminatory treatment  to  the  products  of  the  Social- 
ist Republic  of  Romania,  to  the  end  that  the  same 
and  every  part  of  the  said  Agreement  may  be  ob- 
served and  fulfilled  with  good  faith  by  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  citizens  thereof  and  all 
other  persons  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  as 
of  the  date  of  its  entry  into  force;  and 

(2)  General  Headnote   3(e)    of  the   Tariff  Sched- 


ules of  the  United  States  is  amended  by  deleting 
therefrom  "Rumania"  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  proclamation  and  a  notice  thereof  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  promptly  there- 
after. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  April,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  seventy-five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  one  hundred  ninety-ninth. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS,  APRIL  24 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  24 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  Section  402(c)(1)  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974,  I  shall  issue  today  an  Executive  Order 
waiving  the  application  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  Section  402  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  with  respect 
to  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania,  and  I  am 
hereby  making  the  report  contemplated  by  Section 
402(c)(1)  of  the  Act. 

I  refer  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Romania  signed  in  Washington  in  1973  wherein  it 
was  stated  that  "they  will  contribute  to  the  solu- 
tion of  humanitarian  problems  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  confidence  and  good  will."  I  have  been  as- 
sured that  if  and  when  such  problems  arise  they 
will  be  solved,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  in  the  spirit  of 
that  Declaration.  Accordingly,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  emigration  practices  of  Romania  will  lead  sub- 
stantially to  the  achievement  of  the  objectives  of 
Section  402  of  the  Act.  I  have  therefore  determined 
that  the  waiver  contained  in  said  Executive  Order 
will  substantially  promote  the  objectives  of  Section 
402  of  the  Act. 


Gerald  R.  Ford. 


The  White  House,  April  2U,  1975. 


TEXT  OF  EXECUTIVE  ORDER   11854,  APRIL  24  3 

Waiver  Under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  With  Re- 
spect to  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  sec- 
tion 402(c)(1)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (Public 
Law  93-618,  January  3,  1975,  88  Stat.  1978,  2057), 
and   having   made   the   report   to   the    Congress   re- 
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quired  by  that  provision,  I  hereby  waive  the  applica- 
tion of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  402  of 
said  Act  with  respect  to  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Romania. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  April  2h,  1975. 


Current  Treaty  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Atomic   Energy 

Protocol  suspending  the  agreement  of  March  1, 
1972  (TIAS  7295),  between  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  Sweden,  and  the  United 
States  for  the  application  of  safeguards  pursuant 
to  the  nonproliferation  treaty  of  July  1,  1968 
(TIAS  6839).  Signed  at  Vienna  April  14,  1975. 
Enters  into  force  on  the  date  on  which  the  Agency 
receives  written  notification  from  Sweden  that  its 
constitutional  requirements  for  entry  into  force 
of  the  treaty  safeguards  agreement  and  of  this 
protocol  have  been  met. 

Signatures :  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
Sweden,  and  the  United  States. 

Biological  Weapons 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  development, 
production  and  stockpiling  of  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) and  toxin  weapons  and  on  their  destruc- 
tion. Done  at  Washington,  London,  and  Moscow 
April  10,  1972.  Entered  into  force  March  26, 
1975. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Afghanistan,  March  26, 
1975;  Dahomey,  April  25,  1975. 

Exhibitions 

Protocol   revising   the   convention  of   November   22, 
1928,  as  amended   (TIAS  6548,  6549),  relating  to 
international     expositions,     with     appendix     and 
annex.  Done  at  Paris  November  30,  1972.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Denmark,  March  20,  1975. 

Nuclear  Weapons — Nonproliferation 

Treaty  on  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Done  at  Washington,  London,  and  Moscow  July  1, 
1968.  Entered  into  force  March  5,  1970.  TIAS 
6839. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Belgium,  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,23  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands, 
May  2,  1975. 

Ocean   Dumping 

Convention  on  the  prevention  of  marine  pollution 
by  dumping  of  wastes  and  other  matter,  with 
annexes.  Done  at  London,  Mexico  City,  Moscow, 
and  Washington  December  29,  1972.1 
Ratification  deposited:  New  Zealand  (not  ap- 
plicable to  the  Cook  Islands,  Niue,  or  the  Toke- 
lau  Islands),  April  30,  1975. 


Publications 

Convention  concerning  the  international  exchange 
of  publications.  Done  at  Paris  December  3,  1958. 
Entered  into  force  November  23,  1961 ;  for  the 
United  States  June  9,  1968.  TIAS  6438. 
Acceptance  deposited:  German  Democratic  Re- 
public  (with  declaration),  February  19,  1975. 

Convention  concerning  the  exchange  of  official  pub- 
lications and  government  documents  between 
states.  Done  at  Paris  December  3,  1958.  Entered 
into  force  May  30,  1961;  for  the  United  States 
June  9,  1968.  TIAS  6439. 

Acceptance    deposited:    German    Democratic    Re- 
public   (with   declaration),   February   19,    1975. 

Space 

Convention  on  international  liability  for  damage 
caused  by  space  objects.  Done  at  Washington, 
London,  and  Moscow  March  29,  1972.  Entered 
into  force  September  1,  1972;  for  the  United 
States  October  9,  1973.  TIAS  7762. 
Ratification   deposited:   Dahomey,  April  25,  1975. 

Telecommunications 

Partial  revision  of  the  1959  radio  regulations,  as 
amended  (TIAS  4893,  5603,  6332,  6590),  on 
space  telecommunications,  with  annexes.  Done  at 
Geneva  July  17,  1971.  Entered  into  force  January 
1,  1973.  TIAS  7435. 

Notification    of   approval:    Greece,    February    11, 
1975. 

Telegraph  regulations,  with  appendices,  annex  and 
final    protocol.    Done    at    Geneva    April    11,    1973. 
Entered  into  force  September  1,  1974.4 
Notification    of    approval:    Federal    Republic    of 
Germany,3  February  24,  1975. 

Telephone  regulations,  with  appendices  and  final 
protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  April  11,  1973.  Entered 
into  force  September  1,  1974.4 

Notification    of    approval:    Federal    Republic    of 
Germany,3  February  24,  1975. 

Terrorism — Protection   of   Diplomats 

Convention    on    the   prevention    and    punishment   of 
crimes   against  internationally  protected   persons, 
including  diplomatic  agents.   Done   at   New  York 
December  14,  1973.' 
Accession  deposited:  Ghana,  April  25,  1975. 


BILATERAL 


Bulgaria 

Consular  convention,  with  agreed  memorandum  and 
exchange  of  letters.  Signed  at  Sofia  April  15,  1974. 
Ratifications  exchanged:  April  28,  1975. 
Enters  into  force:  May  29,  1975. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  With  statements. 

3  Applicable  to  Berlin  (West). 

4  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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Canada 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  June  15, 
1973,  as  extended  (TIAS  7676,  7818),  on  recipro- 
cal fishing  privileges  in  certain  areas  off  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Ottawa  April  24,  1975. 
Entered  into  force  April  24,  1975. 

Colombia 

Agreement    concerning   an    army   mission,    a   naval 
mission,  and  an  air  force  mission  of  the   United 
States    of    America    armed    forces    in    Colombia. 
Signed  at  Bogota  October  7,  1974. 
Entered  into  force:  April  16,  1975. 

Naval  mission  agreement,  as  amended.  Signed  at 
Washington  October  14,  1946.  Entered  into  force 
October  14,  1946.  TIAS  1563,  3146,  4210. 

Air  force  mission  agreement,  as  amended.  Signed 
at  Washington  February  21,  1949.  Entered  into 
force  February  21,  1949.  TIAS  1893,  3146,  4210. 

Army   mission    agreement,    as   amended.    Signed   at 
Washington  February  21,  1949.  Entered  into  force 
February  21,  1949.  TIAS  1892,  3146,  4210. 
Terminated:  April  16,  1975. 

International  Telecommunication  Union 

Agreement  relating  to  a  procedure  to  reimburse  the 
International  Telecommunication  Union  for  reim- 
bursement of  personnel  subject  to  payment  of 
United  States  income  tax.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
letters  at  Geneva  April  2  and  7,  1975.  Entered  into 
force  April  7,  1975;  effective  January  1,  1974. 

Japan 

Agreement  relating  to  the  use  of  interest  accrued 
in  connection  with  payments  made  under  agree- 
ment of  April  18,  1969  (TIAS  6724),  concerning 
the  trust  territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Effected 
-by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tokyo  April  18,  1975. 
Entered  into  force  April  18,  1975. 

Agreement  extending  the  period  for  provision  of 
products  and  services  by  Japan  under  the  agree- 
ment of  April  18,  1969  (TIAS  6724),  concerning 
the  trust  territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tokyo  April  18,  1975. 
Entered  into  force  April  18,  1975. 

Thailand 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  March  16, 
1972,  concerning  trade  in  cotton  textiles,  with  re- 
lated letters.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Bangkok  April  21,  1975.  Entered  into  force  April 
21,  1975;  effective  April  1,  1974. 


PUBLICATIONS 


GPO  Sales  Publications 

Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or  stock 
number  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20A02.  A  25-percent  discount  is  made  on  orders  for 
100  or  more  copies  of  any  one  publication  mailed  to 
the  same  address.  Remittances,  payable  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  must  accompany 
orders.  Prices  shown  below,  which  include  domestic 
postage,  are  subject  to  change. 

Background  Notes:  Short,  factual  summaries  which 
describe  the  people,  history,  government,  economy, 
and  foreign  relations  of  each  country.  Each  contains 
a  map,  a  list  of  principal  government  officials  and 
U.S.  diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  and  a  reading 
list.  (A  complete  set  of  all  Background  Notes  cur- 
rently in  stock — at  least  140 — $21.80;  1-year  sub- 
scription service  for  approximately  77  updated  or 
new  Notes— $23.10;  plastic  binder— $1.50.)  Single 
copies  of  those  listed  below  are  available  at  30c1  each. 


Germany,   Federal   .     .     . 

.  Cat. 

No.    S1.123:G31 

Republic  of 

Pub. 

7834             8  pp. 

Pakistan 

'  .  Cat. 

No.    S1.123:P17 

Pub. 

7748             8  pp. 

Panama 

.  Cat. 

No.    S1.123:P19 

Pub. 

7903            5  pp. 

Senegal  

.  Cat. 

No.    S1.123:SE5 

Pub. 

7820            4  pp. 

Namibia    (South-West 

.  Cat. 

No.    S1.123:S08W 

Africa) 

Pub. 

8168            8  pp. 

Tanzania     

.  Cat. 

No.    S1.123:T15 

Pub. 

8097            8  pp. 

Narcotic  Drugs — Training  Program  for  Helicopter 
Pilots  and  Mechanics.  Agreement  with  Mexico.  TIAS 
7982.    6  pp.    25^.    (Cat.  No.   S9.10:7982). 

Narcotic  Drugs — Provision  of  Assistance  in  Enforce- 
ment Training  Activities.  Agreement  with  Mexico. 
TIAS  7984.    5  pp.    25tf.    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7984). 

Military  Assistance — Payments  Under  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1973.  Agreement  with  Uruguay. 
TIAS  7985.    4  pp.    25tf.    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7985). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Pakistan. 
TIAS  7971.  20  pp.  40e.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7971). 
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Secretary  Kissinger  Interviewed  for  NBC  "Today"  Show 


Following  is  the  transcript  of  an  interview 
with  Secretary  Kissinger  by  Barbara  Walters 
which  was  conducted  at  the  Department  of 
State  on  May  3  and  broadcast  on  the  NBC 
television  "Today"  show  May  5-8. 

Press  release  231,  parts  I-IV,  May   5-8 

PORTION  BROADCAST  MAY  5 

Miss  Walters:  Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  about 
to  celebrate  our  Bicentennial.  Is  Viet-Nam 
our  first  defeat  in  200  years  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  When  a  nation  is  en- 
gaged in  a  major  effort  for  10  years  and  then 
doesn't  achieve  its  basic  objectives,  you  have 
to  say  it  is  a  significant  setback,  yes. 

Miss  Walters:  Is  Viet-Nam  our  first  defeat 
in  200  years  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  it  depends  how 
you  assess  the  War  of  1812  and  other  events. 
It  is  a  significant  setback. 

Miss  Walters:  You  are  responsible  for  the 
airlift  of  more  than  100,000  Viet-Nam  refu- 
gees. How  do  you  answer  the  American  peo- 
ple who  are  worried  about  further  economic 
deprivation  and  are  resisting  the  arrival  of 
these  refugees? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  has  been  the 
American  tradition  to  take  refugees  through- 
out our  history,  even  from  countries  to  which 
we  had  no  special  obligation.  We  took  675,000 
Cuban  refugees.  We  took,  I  think,  over  150,- 
000  Hungarian  refugees. 

Here  is  a  country  in  which  for  15  years  we 
were  engaged  in  a  major  effort  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  cooperated  with 
us  in  the  belief  that  the  United  States  would 
see  this  effort  through.  The  least  we  owe  these 
people,  those  who  were  most  seriously  en- 
dangered, is  that  we  make  an  effort  to  evacu- 
ate them. 

I  think  when  the  American  people  reflect 


about  our  obligation  they  will  recognize  that 
we  could  not  decently  do  anything  else.  The 
number  is  about  120,000.  It  is  one  of  the 
things  that  we  can  be  proud  of  having 
achieved.  I  think  it  is  a  national  duty  to  help 
them.  Moreover,  I  believe  that  the  impact  in 
any  one  locality  is  going  to  be  absolutely  mini- 
mal. 

Miss  Walters:  Mr.  Secretary,  right  now  at 
this  point  of  our  history  how  do  you  see  the 
fundamentals  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  are 
they  being  redefined  since  the  fall  of  Viet- 
Nam? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  fundamental  goal 
of  our  foreign  policy  has  to  remain  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  to  achieve  progress — econom- 
ically, humanly,  and  politically — in  the  world. 

Now,  there  is  a  curious  situation  in  which 
many  people  say  there  is  no  domino  effect  but 
we  have  to  redo  all  our  foreign  policy.  Both 
propositions  cannot  be  true. 

I  believe  that  the  major  objectives  which 
the  United  States  has  set  itself  are  dictated 
by  our  history,  by  our  values,  by  our  geog- 
raphy. They  are  unaffected  by  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Viet-Nam.  They  are  more  difficult 
as  a  result  of  our  setback,  but  we  can  master 
them,  and  we  will  master  them. 

While  Americans  have  some  reason  to  be 
unhappy  for  various  reasons  about  the  out- 
come of  Viet-Nam,  if  we  look  at  the  whole 
postwar  record,  we  have  preserved  the  global 
peace.  Almost  every  great  initiative  in  the 
postwar  period  has  either  been  initiated  by 
America  or  has  been  carried  out  with  our 
strong  support.  If  we  want  to  avoid  a  world 
of  chaos,  if  we  want  to  achieve  a  world  of 
progress,  the  American  role  is  absolutely  im- 
perative. I  repeat,  it  is  our  goal  to  maintain 
it  and,  based  on  our  recent  experience,  to 
strengthen  it  in  a  more  mature  way. 

With  respect  to  Indochina,  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  we  found  550,000  Ameri- 
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cans  in  Indochina  when  we  came  into  office. 
We  didn't  put  them  there.  In  fact,  we  with- 
drew them. 

Our  attempt  has  been  to  gear  American 
commitments  to  American  capabilities  and 
necessities. 

Miss  Walters:  I  would  like  to  divide  our 
foreign  policy  questions  now  into  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  startiyig  with  the  Far  East, 
to  Viet-Nam.  At  the  time  of  the  Paris  peace 
treaty  many  people  felt,  perhaps  cynically, 
that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  North 
Viet-Nam  took  over  all  of  Viet-Nam  and  that 
the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  was  our  way 
of  getting  out  ayid  saving  face.  These  people 
wonder  why  you  didn't  know  this  and  have 
some  alternate  plan  shoidd  Viet-Nam  push 
south. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  if  so 
many  people  knew  it,  they  managed  to  keep 
it  rather  quiet.  I  don't  remember  any  very 
vocal  statements  at  the  time  that  pointed  out 
what  you  have  just  said. 

Secondly,  when  you  say  why  didn't  we  have 
an  alternative  plan,  I  would  have  to  know 
what  sort  of  a  plan  do  people  have  in  mind, 
what  could  we  have  done? 

Miss  Walters:  Let  me  make  a  suggestion — 
not  to  run  your  foreign  policy.  But  for  ex- 
ample, one  alternative  is,  after  Congress  had 
the  arms  cutoff,  we  might  have  gone  to  Presi- 
dent Thieu  and  told  him,  "Look,  it  is  a  new 
world,  and  you  had  better  negotiate  unless 
you  want  defeat." 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Let  me  first  go  back 
to  where  we  were  in  January  1973  and  where 
we  wound  up  in  April  of  '75.  In  January  '73 
we  did  not  foresee  that  Watergate  would  sap 
the  executive  authority  of  the  United  States 
to  such  a  degree  that  flexibility  of  executive 
action  inherently  would  be  circumscribed.  We 
did  not  foresee  that  the  Congress  would  pass 
a  law  which  prohibited  us  from  enforcing  the 
Paris  agreement;  and  while  we  probably 
might  have  done  nothing  anyway,  it  makes  a 
lot  of  difference  for  Hanoi  whether  it  thinks 
the  United  States  probably  will  not  or  wheth- 
er it  thinks  that  we  certainly  can  not. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Hanoi  would  have  sent 


19  of  its  20  divisions  south  if  these  two  things 
hadn't  happened.  Nor  did  we  foresee  that  aid 
to  Viet-Nam  would  be  cut  in  successive  years 
by  50  percent  each  year  at  a  time  when  in- 
flation quadrupled  the  oil  prices  and  inflation 
increased  the  cost  of  everything — so  that 
after  May  1974  no  new  equipment  of  any 
kind  was  sent  to  Viet-Nam  and  not  even 
spare  parts  in  any  substantial  quantities 
reached  Viet-Nam,  so  that  ammunition  had 
to  be  rationed  for  the  Vietnamese  forces. 
Maybe  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  was  not 
ever  one  of  the  better  armies  in  the  world, 
but  even  a  good  army  would  have  been  de- 
moralized by  these  successive  cuts. 

None  of  this  was  predictable.  After  it  be- 
came clearer  that  a  gradual  erosion  of  morale 
was  occurring,  we  tried  very  hard  to  get  ne- 
gotiations started;  and  President  Thieu, 
whatever  you  may  think  of  him,  on  a  number 
of  occasions  made  proposals  to  get  these  talks 
started  unconditionally. 

But  once  the  North  Vietnamese  realized 
what  the  trends  were,  they  blocked  all  nego- 
tiations and  went  for  a  military  solution. 

Miss  Walters:  So  that  you  feel  there  was 
no  other  possibility? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  was  no  other 
possibility. 

Miss  Walters:  It  is  now  known  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  wrote  a  letter  to  President  Thieu 
in  January  of  1973  promising  that  the  United 
States  ivoidd  move  "full  force"  to  punish  any 
violations  of  the  Paris  peace  agreement.  You 
obviously  knew  of  the  content  of  this  letter. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Of  course. 

Miss  Walters:  Why  didn't  you  reveal  to 
Congress  in  the  past  months  the  content  of 
that  letter,  especially  when  Senator  [Henry 
M.]  Jackson  raised  this  question? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  is  a  very  important 
question  of  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 
Presidents  have  been  writing  letters  to  for- 
eign heads  of  state  since  the  founding  of  the 
Republic.  During  the  difficult  months  when 
we  were  trying  to  convince  President  Thieu 
to  accept  the  Paris  accords,  many  letters  were 
written — just  as  every  President,  including 
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President  Ford,  is  writing,  has  been  writing 
letters  to  foreign  heads  of  government. 

If  we  begin  revealing  the  contents  of  letters 
simply  because  a  Senator — on  top  of  it  a 
Presidential  candidate,  but  quite  apart  from 
this — a  Senator  alleges  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  these  letters,  then  Presidential  cor- 
respondence will  lose  its  private  character. 

Moreover  in  this  particular  case,  President 
Ford  announced  that  the  substance  of  these 
letters  had  been  made  public,  not  ascribed  to 
correspondence,  but  in  fact  had  been  made 
public. 

The  reason  President  Ford  decided  to  not 
release  these  letters  was  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  confidentiality  of  Presidential 
correspondence.  We  do  have  an  obligation  to 
tell  the  Congress  about  obligations  which  the 
country  has  undertaken.  That  was  done  in 
many  public  statements  in  1973,  and  they 
were  made  moot  by  congressional  actions  and 
after  that  it  was  not  an  issue. 

Miss  Walters:  Mr.  Secretary,  this  brings 
up  one  of  the  criticisms  about  you  today.  That 
is,  people  say  Henry  Kissinger  deals  in  ex- 
cessive secrecy.  There  are  other  letters  and 
other  deals  perhaps  being  made  at  other  con- 
ferences and  other  summits  that  perhaps  the 
Congress  doesn't  know  about.  How  does  one 
resolve  that,  and  how  do  you  answer  that 
criticism  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Once  certain  stereo- 
types develop,  it  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with 
them.  I  am  certain  that  if  I  read  top  secret 
documents  in  front  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment to  a  public  assembly  I  would  still  be 
accused  of  conducting  foreign  policy  too  se- 
cretly. One  has  to  separate  it  into  two  parts. 

The  first  is :  Secrecy  in  negotiations  is  ab- 
solutely essential  because  it  enables  each  side 
to  state  views  and  explanations  which  could 
be  extremely  embarrassing  if  they  became 
public.  It  is  absolutely  required  for  the  for- 
eign leaders  who  deal  with  us  to  know  that 
they  can  talk  to  us  frankly.  Therefore  the 
secrecy  of  the  negotiating  process  must  be 
preserved.  Charles  Evans  Hughes  said  in 
1923  that  open  diplomacy  can  only  refer  to 
results,  not  to  the  process. 

The   second    point    is:    Are   there    secret 


agreements  that  people  don't  know  about  and 
that  have  been  kept  from  the  public?  Well, 
so  far,  with  all  the  allegations  that  have  been 
made,  nobody  has  yet  produced  any  secret 
agreement  that  has  not  been  made  public.  At 
one  time  there  was  an  allegation  that  we  had 
made  some  secret  agreement  about  70  mis- 
siles. That  turned  out  to  be  an  absurdity,  but 
it  is  so  complicated  to  explain  that  I  don't 
want  to  go  into  it  now.  At  any  rate,  that  was 
an  absurdity. 

The  second  argument  that  has  been  made 
is  that  we  did  not  reveal  a  Gromyko  letter 
about  Jewish  emigration.  It  is  true  that  we 
did  not  reveal  the  letter,  but  the  substance  of 
that  letter  was  fully  disclosed  to  the  Senate 
in  the  testimony  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  December  3,  1974. 

The  third  charge  has  to  do  with  the  war 
in  Viet-Nam,  with  the  end  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
Nam.  There,  too,  the  substance  was  fully 
explained.  There  are  no  secret  agreements. 
No  one  has  as  yet  produced  any  secret  agree- 
ments. All  they  have  produced  are  limited 
statements  that  were  fully  revealed  to  the 
public. 

Miss  Walters:  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  see 
our  government  recognizing  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  we  now  have  to 
see  what  the  conduct  of  this  Government  is 
internationally  and  partially  domestically. 
For  example,  we  know  that  in  Cambodia  very 
tragic  and  inhuman  and  barbarous  things  are 
going  on.  We  don't  regret  not  having  recog- 
nized Cambodia  immediately. 

We  want  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  Viet- 
namese Government  for  a  while  before  we 
make  this  decision. 

Miss  Walters:  Can  you  tell  us  what  part 
the  Soviet  Union  played  diplomatically,  mil- 
itarily, during  the  waning  days  of  the  South 
Viet-Nam  collapse? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  Soviet  Union 
played,  in  the  last  two  weeks,  a  moderately 
constructive  role  in  enabling  us  to  understand 
the  possibilities  there  were  for  evacuation, 
both  of  Americans  and  South  Vietnamese, 
and  for  the  possibilities  that  might  exist  for 
a  political  evolution. 
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On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  want  to  give 
the  Soviet  Union  excessive  credit  for  mod- 
erating the  consequences  that  its  arms 
brought  about.  Therefore  we  have  to  see  it 
in  perspective. 

Miss  Walters:  Did  the  Soviet  Union  tell 
you  that  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  a 
negotiated  settlement,  that  it  was  going  to 
end  in  a  takeover  of  the  city? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  was  not  clear 
to  me  from  the  exchanges. 
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Miss  Walters:  We  talk  of  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  how  do  we  reconcile  de- 
tente with  the  country  that  aids  the  collapse 
of  an  ally  we  are  committed  to  defend? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  to  under- 
stand what  detente  represents.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  a  country  that  we  recognize  as  ideo- 
logically hostile.  The  Soviet  Union  is  a  great 
power  that  is  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
operating  competitively  with  us.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  also  a  country  that  possesses  an 
enormous  nuclear  arsenal  and  with  which  we 
have  certain  interests  in  common,  such  as  the 
prevention  of  general  nuclear  war,  such  as 
limiting  conflict  in  areas  where  both  of  us 
could  get  directly  involved. 

In  those  areas  detente  has  worked  reason- 
ably well.  What  we  cannot  ask  the  Soviet 
Union  to  do  is  to  keep  itself  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  situations  in  which,  for  whatever 
reasons,  we  do  not  do  what  is  required  to 
maintain  the  balance. 

It  is  true  that  Soviet  arms  made  the  con- 
quest of  South  Viet-Nam  possible.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  refusal  of  American  arms  made 
the  conquest  of  South  Viet-Nam  inevitable. 

Therefore,  while  the  Soviet  Union  does 
have  a  heavy  responsibility,  we  cannot  expect 
the  Soviet  Union  to  police  the  world  for  us, 
and  we  have  to  be  mature  enough  to  recog- 
nize that  we  have  to  coexist,  even  in  a  com- 
petitive world,  and  perhaps  hopefully  be  able 
to  moderate  over  a  period  of  years  the  com- 
petition in  peripheral  areas. 

Now,   eventually  the   Soviet   Union  must 


realize  that  it  is  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences of  its  actions  even  in  peripheral 
areas.  But  as  a  basic  relationship  detente  has 
never  meant  the  absence  of  competition. 

Miss  Walters:  Where  does  China  stand  now 
as  a  result  of  the  fall  of  Saigon? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  China  now  has 
40  million  Vietnamese  on  its  frontiers  who 
do  not  exactly  suffer  from  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  themselves.  I  think  China  will  look  at  the 
international  situation  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  overall  balance  of  power,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  own  national  interests.  I 
think  it  will  conclude  that  the  policy  that  led 
it  to  undertake  normalization  of  relations 
with  the  United  States  remains  the  best 
course  for  it,  just  as  we  believe  that  the 
normalization  of  relations  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  is  an  important  objective 
of  American  policy  which  will  be  maintained. 

Miss  Walters:  Mr.  Secretary,  Thailand's 
Foreign  Minister  has  said  all  American  sol- 
diers will  be  totally  gone  from  that  country 
within  one  year.  What  does  that  mean  to  lis  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Basically,  as  we  as- 
sess our  policy  around  the  world,  it  is  im- 
portant to  understand  that  the  United  States 
does  not  do  favors  to  other  countries  by  being 
in  an  alliance  with  them  nor  do  other  coun- 
tries do  us  favors  by  being  our  allies.  If  other 
countries  want  us  to  withdraw  our  troops, 
we  will  of  course  withdraw  them. 

Our  security  can  be  protected  in  many 
ways.  What  it  means,  however,  is  that  for 
the  Thai  leaders  the  last  few  months  have 
been  a  traumatic  experience.  Thailand  sup- 
ported our  efforts  in  Viet-Nam  and  in  Indo- 
china because  it  believed  its  own  security 
was  intimately  connected  with  it.  And  it  is 
well  known  that  we  used  Thai  bases  for  many 
of  the  operations  of  the  Indochina  war.  So 
naturally  the  Thai  leaders  are  concerned 
about  what  this  means,  what  our  withdrawal 
from  Cambodia  and  Viet-Nam  means,  about 
our  general  attitude  in  foreign  policy.  And 
I  think  they  will  find  that  we  are  going  to 
stick  by  our  commitments. 

If  they  want  us  to  reduce  our  forces,  and 
they  have  indicated  that  they  do,  and  if  they 
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want  us  to  withdraw  them,  we  are  prepared 
to  discuss  this  with  them,  and  of  course  we 
will  accede  by  their  wishes. 

Miss  Walters:  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield  has  said  that  we  shoidd  with- 
draw our  troops  from  South  Korea,  probably 
the  next  target  of  Communist  pressure.  Do 
you  think  we  should?  Has  South  Korea  asked 
us  to? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  South  Korea  has  not 
asked  us  to.  In  South  Korea  there  can  be  no 
ambiguity  about  our  commitment  because  we 
have  a  defense  treaty  ratified  by  the  Con- 
gress. If  we  abandon  this  treaty,  it  would 
have  drastic  consequences  in  Japan  and  all 
over  Asia  because  that  would  be  interpreted 
as  our  final  withdrawal  from  Asia  and  our 
final  withdrawal  from  our  whole  postwar  for- 
eign policy. 

Miss  Walters:  Is  there  a  redefinition  of  the 
domino  theory  in  light  of  the  internal  rebel- 
lions going  on  in  such  countries  as  Thailand, 
the  Philippines,  and  Malaysia;  and,  as  part 
of  that,  have  we  as  a  result  of  Viet-Nam 
stopped  trying  to  persuade  governments  to 
resist  communism? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  are  two  aspects 
to  the  domino  theory.  The  first  is :  Is  there  a 
domino  effect  to  foreign  policy  action?  The 
second  is :  Can  we,  as  a  country,  do  something 
about  every  domino  effect  that  may  occur  in 
the  world? 

Miss  Walters:  I  like  your  questions  much 
better  than  mine.  They  are  more  understand- 
able. They  are  clearer. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  With  respect  to  my 
first  question,  there  is  in  almost  every  major 
event  a  domino  effect  that  is  produced  either 
by  the  change  in  the  balance  of  forces,  or  by 
the  perception  of  other  countries  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  various  participants,  or  by  the 
general  psychological  climate  that  is  created 
in  the  world  as  to  who  is  advancing  and  who 
is  withdrawing.  That  is  inevitable. 

What  the  United  States  can  do  about  it  is 
another  matter.  For  example,  with  respect  to 
Indochina  we  now  receive  cables  from  places 
as  far  away  as  Latin  America  and  Africa, 
that  have  no  geographic  interest  in  Southeast 


Asia,  simply  questioning  what  this  means 
about  the  American  purpose. 

Now,  does  it  mean  that  the  United  States 
is  no  longer  urging  countries  to  resist  in- 
ternal subversion? 

The  first  decision  whether  to  resist  internal 
subversion  must  come  from  the  countries  con- 
cerned. We  probably  made  a  mistake  in  Viet- 
Nam  to  turn  Viet-Nam  into  a  test  case  for 
our  policy,  and  not  for  the  Vietnamese  policy, 
back  in  1962  and  1963  when  we  first  got  our- 
selves involved  there. 

So  our  general  attitude  would  be  that  the 
basic  decision  of  how  to  react  to  internal  sub- 
version depends  on  the  countries  concerned. 

Miss  Walters:  Let  me  go  back  to  that.  Does 
that  mean  we  should  have  realized  that  the 
trend  was  toward  communism  and  said  we 
will  stay  out? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  but  we  perhaps 
might  have  perceived  it  more  in  Vietnamese 
terms  rather  than  as  the  outward  thrust  of 
a  global  conspiracy. 

Miss  Walters:  Okay. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Then  if  there  is  a  de- 
cision to  resist  internal  subversion,  I  would 
think  that  the  introduction  of  American  mili- 
tary forces  is  the  worst  way  of  dealing  with 
it,  because  that  introduces  a  foreign  element. 
If  we  want  to  be  helpful  we  would  be  much 
better  off  strengthening  the  government's 
ability  to  resist  and  giving  it  assistance 
rather  than  introducing  American  military 
forces. 

But  as  a  general  rule,  one  would  really  have 
to  look  at  that  country  by  country.  We  don't 
have  a  blanket  policy  in  this  respect  that  ap- 
plies to  every  country  in  the  world. 

Miss  Walters:  Mr.  Secretary,  can  we  talk 
of  the  Middle  East?  President  Ford  and  you 
are  due  to  meet  President  Sadat  in  Austria 
next  month  and  later  with  Prime  Minister 
Rabin  in  Washington.  What  possible  avenues 
for  new  negotiations  do  you  see? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  do  not  have  a  plan 
that  we  want  to  present  to  these  two  govern- 
ments now.  But  we  do  have  the  conviction 
that  a  prolonged  stalemate  in  the  Middle  East 
involves  a  high  risk  of  another  Middle  East 
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war  with  major  consequences  for  the  possi- 
bility of  a  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
with  a  major  impact  on  the  economies  of  all 
of  the  industrialized  nations,  including  us. 
This  is  a  danger  that  we  are  determined  to 
avoid.  We  believe  that  it  is  also  in  the  interest 
of  all  of  the  participants,  all  of  the  parties  in 
the  Middle  East,  including  especially  Israel. 
So  we  will  talk  to  President  Sadat  and, 
when  we  meet,  Prime  Minister  Rabin  and 
other  leaders  about  their  ideas  of  how  the 
Middle  East  can  be  moved  to  a  solution.  And 
after  that  we  will  formulate  a  precise  Ameri- 
can policy. 

Miss  Walters:  It  has  been  widely  noted 
that  you  and  the  President  criticized  Israel 
for  not  being  more  flexible.  What  was  the 
purpose  of  this  private  criticism? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  You  know,  Barbara, 
there  are  so  many  myths  that  go  around.  The 
President  made  a  public  criticism,  not  a  pri- 
vate criticism,  when  he  referred  to  inflexi- 
bility. 

In  terms  of  the  long-term  consequences,  I 
have  expressed  the  view  that  a  strategy  which 
on  the  whole  had  been  agreed  to  with  the  Is- 
raeli Government  did  not  succeed. 

The  purpose  has  been  not  of  criticism,  but 
the  purpose  of  making  clear  the  general 
American  perception  of  the  problem  was  to 
make  clear  that  new  decisions  had  to  be  taken 
by  all  of  the  parties  and  that  the  progress 
toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East  cannot  be 
stopped. 

Miss  Walters:  But  when  you  publicly  or 
privately  criticized  Israel,  didn't  this  release 
President  Sadat  from  reexamining  his  policy  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  asked  all 
parties  to  look  at  their  policies,  and  the  al- 
legation of  private  criticism  of  Israel  comes 
mostly  from  people  who  think  they  are  help- 
ing Israel  but  who  in  my  view  are  not  helping 
Israel  by  making  these  allegations. 

Our  view  is  that  all  parties  on  both  sides 
have  an  obligation  to  examine  what  they  can 
do  to  produce  peace.  On  the  Israeli  side  this 
is  a  question  of  what  territory  they  are  pre- 
pared to  give  up.  On  the  Arab  side  it  is  a 
question  of  what  concrete  commitments  to 


peace  they  are  prepared  to  make. 

Miss  Walters:  Almost  six  weeks  ago,  Presi- 
dent Ford  asked  for  a  reassessment  of  our 
policy  in  the  Middle  East.  I  know  you  have 
not  finished  the  reassessment.  They  say  it 
will  take  another  week  or  so.  But  can  you 
tell  us  anything  of  what  has  emerged? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  when 
President  Ford  announced  this  and  set  a  ten- 
tative deadline,  it  was  before  events  in  Indo- 
china took  a  great  deal  of  our  attention. 

Secondly,  it  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that 
there  will  be  some  clear  terminal  date  at 
which  one  can  say  from  now  on  the  assess- 
ment is  completed.  But  I  believe  that  on  the 
whole  the  decisions,  the  final  decision,  will 
not  be  made  until  President  Ford  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  leaders  of 
the  countries  principally  concerned. 

But  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  come 
is  certainly  to  continue  a  major  American 
effort  to  produce  progress  toward  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  and  not  to  permit  a  long  period 
of  stagnation. 

Miss  Walters:  What  assurances  do  Israel 
and  our  other  allies  have  that  we  will  keep 
our  commitments  to  them  ?  As  soon  as  Israelis 
hear  "reassessment,"  and  other  allies,  too,  it 
seems  to  strike  great  fear  that  it  could  mean 
abandonment  or  great  change.  What  assur- 
ances do  they  have? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  President  has,  on 
several  occasions,  made  clear — and  so  have  I 
— that  we  will  stand  by  our  existing  commit- 
ments. 

Miss  Walters:  Could  Congress  change  this? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Certainly  Congress 
can  change  our  commitments,  as  it  did  in 
Viet-Nam — not  our  commitments,  our  im- 
plied obligations. 

But  the  situation  in  Viet-Nam  was  quite 
different  from  the  situation  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  In  Viet-Nam  the  situation  was 
extremely  controversial.  It  has  not  been  that 
with  respect  to  Israel  or  with  respect  to  West- 
ern Europe  and  most  of  our  other  alliances. 
But  Congress  can  certainly  change  any  com- 
mitment we  have. 
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Miss  Walters:  But  do  you  feel  that  Israel 
and  these  other  allies  have  good  reason  to  be 
assured  that  the  basic  policy  will  not  change  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Assurances  are  not 
achieved  with  words  alone.  It  depends  on  our 
conduct  as  a  people.  In  terms  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  Administration,  our  allies  and 
friends  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  we  will 
abandon  them. 

In  terms  of  our  overall  performance  as  a 
country,  it  is  crucial  that  we  restore  a  sense 
of  unity  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  and  that  we  perform  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  other  countries  know  that  we  are 
dealing  with  them  as  a  united  people. 

PORTION   BROADCAST  MAY  7 

Miss  Walters:  If  we  turn  now  to  Europe, 
our  base  in  the  Portuguese  Azores  was  essen- 
tial to  the  military  airlift  of  aid  to  Israel  in 
the  October  war.  Portugal  has  said  she  may 
not  allow  this  to  happen  again. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  She  said  she  will  not 
allow  it. 

Miss  Walters:  Do  we  have  alternate  plans? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  alternate 
possibilities,  but  they  are  much  more  com- 
plicated and  involve  a  much  longer  route. 

Miss  Walters:  Are  you  very  concerned 
about  this? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  is  an  additional 
problem  in  case  there  is  a  Middle  East  war. 

Miss  Walters:  What  are  our  relations  now 
with  Portugal?  What  do  you  see  happening 
with  this? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  situation  in  Por- 
tugal is  in  a  state  of  evolution.  There  recently 
were  elections  which  indicated  gratifyingly 
that  a  majority  of  the  Portuguese  people 
favored  the  democratic  parties.  It  is  also  a 
fact  that  the  government  has  a  very  heavy 
Communist  influence,  out  of  proportion  to 
the  numerical  strength  that  the  party  repre- 
sents. So  we  have  to  assess  what  the  foreign 
policy  of  Portugal  will  be  before  we  can  make 
any  final  decisions. 


Miss  Walters:  You  will  be  visiting  and  try- 
ing to  reassess  our  relations  with  NATO,  our 
participation  in  NATO.  Do  you  expect  Turkey 
and  Greece  to  remain  in  NATO?  Realistically, 
as  things  are  now? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  hope  very  much  that 
Greece  and  Turkey  will  stay  in  NATO.  I 
think  it  is  in  their  self-interest  to  stay  in 
NATO,  but  the  national  passions  are  very 
great.  They  are  now  negotiating  in  Vienna — 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  communities  in  Cy- 
prus are  negotiating  in  Vienna.  We  hope  that 
during  the  NATO  summit  the  President  and 
others  will  have  an  opportunity  to  exchange 
views  with  the  Greek  and  Turkish  leaders, 
and  we  hope  that  we  can  play  a  role  in  mov- 
ing things  toward  a  negotiated  outcome. 

Miss  Walters:  But  you  have  expressed 
yourself  as  being  very  gloomy  about  what 
you  see  as  the  decline  and  erosion  of  the  free 
world. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  it  has  been  al- 
leged. 

Miss  Walters:  It  has  been  alleged.  All 
right.  Are  you? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  is  not  always  true. 

Miss  Walters:  It  has  been  alleged  that  you 
are  gloomy  about  what  you  see  as  the  decline 
and  erosion  of  the  free  world.  Is  this  true, 
that  you  feel  this  way? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is ;  it  is  partly  true.  It  is  not  so  much  ero- 
sion of  the  free  world.  I  think  if  we  look 
around  the  world  today  that  in  many  coun- 
tries Marxist  ideologies  and  perceptions  of 
the  world  which  are  contrary  to  our  values 
are  gaining  in  strength  and  that  therefore 
we  have  in  the  world  both  a  political  prob- 
lem and  a  philosophical  problem;  that  is,  a 
problem  of  the  degree  to  which  we  appear 
relevant  to  other  countries. 

In  Europe,  in  some  European  countries, 
the  left  is  gaining  in  strength.  I  am  stating 
this  clinically,  as  a  fact.  I  am  not  stating  that 
necessarily  the  United  States  can  do  a  great 
deal  about  it.  It  is  something  to  be  noted. 

Miss   Walters:  If  it  happens,  if  it  kept 
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growing  little  by  little,  will  it  reach  us?  Has 
it  reached  us? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Will  it?  The  United 
States  cannot  be  an  island  in  this  world  any 
longer.  We  are  tied  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
through  the  necessities  of  security,  increas- 
ingly by  the  imperatives  of  economics,  and 
inevitably  by  the  modern  means  of  communi- 
cations. 

So  I  would  suppose  that  the  intellectual  and 
philosophical  currents  in  the  world  will  soon- 
er or  later  affect  the  United  States  and  then 
it  is  a  question  of  what  other  currents  exist 
here  to  deal  with  them. 

Miss  Walters:  As  a  historian,  do  you  see  us 
going  more  to  the  left  or  more  toward  the 
right?  How  do  you  see  the  trends? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  think  we  are 
becoming  socialistic  in  this  country.  This  is 
not  at  all  a  trend.  But  we  have  had  a  very 
sharp  division  in  this  country  which  for- 
merly centered  around  Viet-Nam,  but  for 
which  Viet-Nam  was  really  a  symbol  be- 
tween a  more  radical  trend  and  a  more  con- 
servative trend.  And  for  one  of  the  rare 
occasions  in  our  history  the  contest  was 
fought  out  in  almost — it  sometimes  took 
extralegal  forms  on  both  sides. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  too  early  to  tell  in  which 
direction  it  goes  in  this  country  because  in 
this  country  the  traditional  element  is  very 
strong.  It  is  a  country  that  has  very  great 
faith  in  its  existing  values.  So  it  could  really 
go  in  either  direction.  But  the  major  point 
that  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  we  have  the 
great  advantage  over  many  other  countries 
that  our  divisions  are  not  yet  unbridgeable 
and  that  people  on  both  sides  of  political 
dividing  lines  can  still  talk  to  each  other. 

I  think  we  must  preserve  this  and  try  to 
develop  common  positions  rather  than  be- 
come, as  so  many  other  countries,  divided 
into  ideological  blocs. 

Miss  Walters:  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  any 
difference  between  the  foreign  policy  of 
President  Nixon  and  President  Ford,  and  if 
so,  how  do  they  differ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  foreign  policy  of 
a  great  country  cannot  be  changed  at  the 


whim  of  individuals.  And  if  it  is  perceived 
that  every  President  starts  an  entirely  new 
foreign  policy,  that  in  itself  will  create  an 
element  of  instability  in  the  world. 

So  if  you  look  at  the  entire  American  post- 
war foreign  policy,  you  will  find  that  the 
changes  in  the  major  directions  of  the  for- 
eign policy  haven't  been  all  that  significant. 

What  is  different  between  various  Presi- 
dents is  the  style,  the  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness; and  when  new  problems  come  up  they 
must  make  their  own  decisions. 

Miss  Walters:  Is  there  anything  signifi- 
cantly different  between  these  two  men  that 
you  can  see  in  the  way  that  they  handle 
foreign  policy  that  influences  you,  that 
changes  the  direction? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  would  think 
that  in  the  conduct  of  shaping,  that  in  shap- 
ing a  domestic  consensus,  President  Ford 
would,  on  the  whole,  be  more  conciliatory. 

Miss  Walters:  Well,  it  is  considered  in  gen- 
eral that  he  is  weaker  in  foreign  policy  than 
President  Nixon.  In  his  last  speech  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  feeling  that  President 
Ford  tvas  going  to  put  his  own  implant  on 
foreign  policy,  but  what  he  did  tvas  to  put 
Henry  Kissinger's  impact.  You  read  the 
papers,  so  you  know  what  I  am  saying. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  This  is  the  sort  of 
gossip  that  comes  out  of  every  White  House. 
President  Ford  worked  on  this  speech  for 
many  weeks.  He  spent  days  and  nights  on 
that  speech,  with  many  advisers. 

Now,  if  advisers  choose  to  put  out  that 
there  were  different  points  of  view  which 
were  never  apparent  in  the  room  and  that 
one  adviser  prevailed,  this  makes  a  dramatic 
story ;  but  it  is  not  true.  This  speech  reflected 
the  convictions  of  President  Ford. 

Miss  Walters:  You  did  not  go  in  the  last 
few  days  and — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  is  nonsense. 

Miss  Walters:  — keep  yourself  in  the 
White  House  and  make  the  final  impact  and 
implant  ? 

Secretary   Kissinger:    That    is    nonsense. 
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There  was  only  one  draft  of  the  speech.  I 
never  heard  any  philosophical  disagreements 
stated  while  I  was  in  the  room,  nor  did  I 
change  anything  that  already  existed.  It  was 
predominantly  a  speech  by  President  Ford 
which  various  of  his  advisers  helped  to  draft. 

Miss  Walters:  Is  he  as  knowledgeable 
about  foreign  policy  as  President  Nixon? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  he  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  when  he  came  into 
office  he  was  not  as  knowledgeable  about 
foreign  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  he  spends 
an  enormous  amount  of  his  time  on  foreign 
policy.  He  moves  with  great  deliberation, 
great  care,  and  great  thoroughness;  and  he 
masters  the  subjects  of  foreign  policy  with 
extraordinary  attention  and  skill. 

Miss  Walters:  I  am  going  to  be  visiting 
Cuba  as  this  interview  is  aired.  I  will  be 
going  with  Senator  [George]  McGovern  and 
some  other  reporters.  This  week  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  meets  here  in 
Washington,  and  high  on  their  list  is  a  reas- 
sessment of  the  economic  blockade  of  Cuba. 
It  is  suspected  if  Latin  America  does  this 
we  will  go  along.  What  would  you  want  Cuba 
to  do  to  establish  normalcy,  and  if  I  do  see 
Premier  Castro,  is  there  anything  that  I  can 
ask  him  for  you,  for  us  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Castro  is  without 
any  question  a  remarkable  man.  I  think  it 
is  important  for  Americans  to  understand 
that  individuals  who  go  into  the  mountains 
to  lead  a  revolution  are  not  motivated  by 
economic  considerations.  If  they  were,  they 
would  be  bank  presidents  and  not  revolu- 
tionaries. 

We  have  made  clear  to  Cuba  that  we  are 
prepared  to  improve  our  relations.  We  have 
made  certain  gestures  to  Cuba,  so  far  not 
reciprocated.  We  are  prepared  to  discuss 
with  the  other  countries  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  the  question  of  blockade, 
the  economic  blockade,  and  to  enable  them  to 
express  their  majority  view  on  this  subject. 

But  I  think,  Barbara,  that  Castro  knows 
how  to  get  in  touch  with  us.  I  don't  want 
to  make  it  too  tempting  for  him  by  using 
you  as  an  intermediary. 
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Miss  Walters:  Mr.  Secretary,  let's  talk 
about  you  and  the  criticism  that  is  all  around 
you  at  this  point. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  All  unjustified.  That 
is  my  position,  and  I  will  maintain  it. 

Miss  Walters:  Well,  let's  start.  It  has  been 
said  that  by  your  holding  two  positions — 
Secretary  of  State  and  national  security  ad- 
viser— the  President  doesn't  have  the  benefit 
of  hearing  diverse  views  on  foreign  policy. 
That  is  a  legitimate  point  of  view. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Leaving  aside  now 
the  question  of  whether  a  man  should  hold 
two  positions  and  addressing  the  question  of 
does  the  President  get  diverse  advice  on 
foreign  policy,  the  whole  purpose  of  the  na- 
tional security  system  as  it  exists  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  President  gets  every  significant 
point  of  view  that  exists  in  the  bureaucracy. 
Typically  when  a  major  decision  has  to  be 
made,  there  will  be  first  a  paper  in  which 
every  agency  expresses  its  view,  after  which 
there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  at  which  every  agency  is 
represented.  So  the  possibility  of  keeping 
anything  from  the  President  does  not  exist. 
And,  moreover,  any  person  who  has  been  in 
a  senior  position  for  any  length  of  time 
knows  that  it  is  essential  for  the  President 
to  make  sure  that  the  President  has  heard 
conflicting  points  of  view  because,  if  he 
doesn't  and  anything  goes  wrong  for  a  rea- 
son which  you  didn't  tell  the  President,  his 
whole  confidence  in  the  policy  will  be  under- 
mined. 

Miss  Walters:  All  right.  Now  you  have 
often  said  when  we  have  talked  in  the  past 
about  how  you  present  things,  how  you  pre- 
sented things  to  President  Nixon,  that  you 
outlined  all  the  possibilities  but  you  also 
made  recommendations.  You  are  wearing 
two  hats.  Should  you  be?  If  you  were  stand- 
ing out  there  somewhere  looking  at  this  one 
man  holding  two  jobs,  do  you  really  think 
it  is  best  that  he  hold  both  of  them? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  I  want 
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to  make  clear  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  any  other  official  who  believes 
he  has  something  relevant  to  say  has  very 
easy  access  to  this  President.  It  is  not  being 
blocked.  Secondly,  the  decisions  are  made  at 
meetings  at  which  everybody  is  present.  If 
the  President  wants  to  ask  for  my  recom- 
mendations, he  doesn't  ask  in  what  capacity 
he  is  asking  it.  Therefore  the  question  can- 
not be  answered  in  the  abstract. 

I  agree  with  what  the  President  said.  If 
there  is  an  individual  who  can  handle  both 
jobs  and  has  the  confidence  of  the  President, 
the  President  should  have  the  option  of  com- 
bining it.  He  should  not  be  forced  to  either 
combine  it  or  to  separate  it.  He  should  have 
that  option. 

Miss  Walters:  Would  you  resign  if  either 
of  these  jobs  were  taken  atvay  from  you? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  this  is  not  a 
time  to  talk  about  my  resigning. 

Miss  Walters:  I  am  going  to  have  to  be- 
cause other  people  are,  Mr.  Secretary.  Sena- 
tor Frank  Church,  the  leading  Democrat  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  has  called 
for  your  resignation  as  has  the  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Clark  Clifford.  How  do  you 
react  to  men  of  this  stature  saying  the  coun- 
try would  be  better  off  without  you?  I  would 
like  to  know  how  you  react  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  how  you  react  as  Henry  Kissin- 
ger when  you  walk  out  of  the  room. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Senator  Church,  as 
I  understand  it,  didn't  ask  for  my  resigna- 
tion. He  said  we  should  change  our  policies 
or  I  should  resign.  I  think  that  whether  I 
resign  or  not  depends  on  two  factors:  One, 
on  the  President's  views  as  to  my  utility; 
and  secondly,  on  my  assessment  of  whether 
I  am  serving  the  country. 

After  one  has  been  in  Washington  for  six 
and  a  half  years  as  I  have,  under  extremely 
difficult  and  sometimes  passionate  circum- 
stances, holding  a  job  does  not  in  itself  hold 
any  particular  attraction.  What  I  have  to 
consider  is  the  impact  internationally  if 
successively  the  President,  Vice  President, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  resign,  and  for 


what  reason — what  reasons  are  used  to  bring 
this  about. 

Miss  Walters:  This  interview  is  going  to 
run  over  a  several-day  period.  I  don't  want 
to  miss  anything.  Can  I  be  assured  that  you 
will  not  resign  between  now  and  the  end  of 
the  airing  of  this  intervieiv?  Would  you  like 
to  say  something  about  it? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  save  my  resigna- 
tions for  visits  to  Salzburg. 

Miss  Walters:  You  only  resign  in  Austria, 
is  that  it? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  is  right. 

Miss  Walters:  Mr.  Secretary,  let's  talk  a 
little  bit  about  you  on  a  personal  level  now. 
You  have  been  married  now,  it  is  over  a 
year,  isn't  it? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Over  a  year,  yes. 

Miss  Walters:  What  has  marriage  brought 
you  besides  a  very  lovely  wife  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  am  very  close  to 
my  wife.  I  think  it  has  enormously  contrib- 
uted to  my  peace  of  mind  and  to  my  ability 
to  deal  with  temporary  adversity. 

Miss  Walters:  Is  there  any  particular 
criticism  that  you  feel  is  particularly  unfair 
and  that  is  prevalent  and  that  you  would 
like  to  answer? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't — I  haven't 
really  thought  about  this. 

Miss  Walters:  Perhaps  the  major  one  is 
that  it  has  been  personal  diplomacy,  that  it 
is  Henry  Kissinger's  personal  one-to-one 
diplomacy  and  that  hasn't  ivorked. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  first  of  all,  to 
say  it  has  not  worked  is  probably — 

Miss  Walters:  That  is  what  your  critics 
say. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  is  probably  an 
overstatement.  If  you  look  at  what  has  been 
done  over  the  last  six  and  one  half  years 
with  China,  with  the  Soviet  Union,  in  energy, 
in  food,  in  getting  our  troops  out  of  Viet- 
Nam  and  our  prisoners  back,  and  in  starting 
the  process  toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
I  don't  think  it  is  correct  to  say  that  our 
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foreign  policy  hasn't  worked.  I  don't  want 
to  identify  our  foreign  policy  with  me  per- 
sonally. 

Miss  Walters:  Everyone  does. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  But  I  do  not  think 
Americans  should  accept  the  proposition  that 
their  foreign  policy  hasn't  worked,  because 
it  has  worked.  We  have  had  some  setbacks, 
but  nobody  is  batting  1.000.  Most  of  our 
setbacks,  many  of  our  setbacks,  have  been 
caused  by  domestic  problems.  But  on  per- 
sonal diplomacy,  all  diplomacy  is  to  some 
extent  personal. 

Finally,  the  thing  that  probably  will  last 
longest,  one  of  the  aspects  that  will  last 
longest  is  to  get  into  the  key  positions  of  the 
Department  of  State  the  ablest  younger  peo- 
ple in  the  Department,  so  that  I  think  now 
the  Department  of  State  has  the  most  tough- 
minded  and  most  forward-looking  group  it 
has  had  in  20  years.  I  am  not  working  alone. 
I  am  working  very  closely  with  my  asso- 
ciates. 

Miss  Walters:  Hoiv  is  your  staff  going  to 
feel  when  they  hear  you  complimenting 
them?  Aren't  they  going  to  get  the  bends 
just  from  the  change? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  will  make  it  up  in 
private  meetings. 

Miss  Walters:  In  days  past — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  One  of  my  associates 
has  said  the  highest  praise  they  can  get  from 
me  is  the  absence  of  abuse. 

Miss  Walters:  Are  you  really  that  tough? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  am  a  perfectionist. 
I  like  to  try  to  make  people  do  things  that 
they  didn't  think  they  could  do.  But  most  of 
my  close  associates  also  become  close  per- 
sonal friends. 

Miss  Walters:  Mr.  Secretary,  in  days  past 


you  used  to  say — when  we  had  conversations 
sometimes  as  well — that  you  wanted  to  leave 
office  in  a  sense  while  you  were  ahead  to 
avoid  the  kind  of  controversy  and  pain,  for 
example,  that  a  man  like  Dean  Rtisk  went 
through.  Having  said  that  in  the  past,  do  you 
feel  sometimes,  do  you  wish,  you  could  have 
left  sooner? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  For  me  selfishly  it 
would  have  been  better  if  I  had  left  sooner. 
But  I  think,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  was  at  a 
perhaps  more  immature  period  of  my  life 
because  I  should  look  at  this  not  from  the 
point  of  view  of  what  may  be  better  for  me 
but  for  what  is  better  for  the  country.  Right 
now  in  these  circumstances  to  leave  in  a 
period  of  turmoil,  when  people  are  looking 
for  a  sense  of  direction  and  when  foreign 
nations  are  watching  us,  I  think  it  would  not 
be  a  service  to  the  country  if  I  left  as  long 
as  the  President  has  confidence  in  me  and 
asks  for  me  to  stay. 

If  I  ever  questioned  that,  I  would  leave 
very  quickly  and  without  any  difficulty. 

Miss  Walters:  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  a 
historian  as  well  as  a  statesman.  If  you  were 
ivriting  the  text,  what  was  Henry  Kissin- 
ger's greatest  contribution  and  what  tvas  his 
greatest  failure  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  am  sure  there  are 
several  things  that  I  wish  I  had  done  differ- 
ently, but  when  you  are  in  the  middle  of  it 
I  think  it  is  dangerous  to  claim  successes  and 
premature  to  insist  on  failures.  But  there 
are,  I  suppose,  several  things  I  might  have 
done  differently.  But  the  main  lines  of  the 
policy — this  I  want  to  repeat — the  main  lines 
of  the  policy,  if  I  had  to  do  it  over  again,  I 
would  do  again,  substantially  the  same  way, 
which  may  make  me  unreconstructed  and 
may  be  one  reason  why  I  am  at  peace  with 
myself. 
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President  Ford's  News  Conference  of  May  6 


Following  are  excerpts  relating  to  foreign 
policy  from  the  transcript  of  a  news  con- 
ference held  by  President  Ford  in  the  Old 
Executive  Office  Building  on  May  6.1 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  are  the  lessons  of 
Viet-Nam  in  terms  of  the  Presidency,  the 
Congress,  and  the  American  people,  in  terms 
of  secret  diplomacy  and  fighting  a  land  war 
in  Asia?  And  also,  would  you  welcome  a  con- 
gressional inquiry  into  how  we  got  in  and 
how  we  got  out  of  Viet-Nam? 

President  Ford:  Miss  Thomas  [Helen 
Thomas,  United  Press  International],  the 
war  in  Viet-Nam  is  over.  It  was  sad  and 
tragic  in  many  respects.  I  think  it  would  be 
unfortunate  for  us  to  rehash  allegations  as 
to  individuals  that  might  be  to  blame  or  Ad- 
ministrations that  might  be  at  fault. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  over.  We  ought 
to  look  ahead,  and  I  think  a  congressional 
inquiry  at  this  time  would  only  be  divisive, 
not  helpful. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  you,  then, 
don't  you  think  we  can  learn  from  the  past? 

President  Ford:  Miss  Thomas,  I  think  the 
lessons  of  the  past  in  Viet-Nam  have  already 
been  learned — learned  by  Presidents,  learned 
by  Congress,  learned  by  the  American  peo- 
ple— and  we  should  have  our  focus  on  the 
future.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  is 
where  we  will  concentrate. 

Miss  Lewine  [Frances  L.  Lewine,  Asso- 
ciated Press]. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  your  forthcoming  meet- 
ings with  Egyptian  President  Sadat  and 
Israeli  Prime  Minister  Rabin,  do  they  repre- 
sent the  beginning  of  a  new  American-led 


1  For  the  complete  transcript,  see  Weekly  Compi- 
lation of  Presidential  Documents  dated  May  12. 


negotiation   in   the   Middle   East   toward  a 
peace  settlement? 

President  Ford:  They  do  not  represent  a 
new  negotiating  process.  I  am  meeting  with 
President  Sadat  and  Prime  Minister  Rabin 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  from  them  any 
recommendations  they  might  have  as  to  how 
we  can  maintain  the  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  how  we  can  come  to  some  final  settle- 
ment that  will  be  beneficial  to  all  of  the 
parties. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  reassessing  our 
Middle  East  policy,  and  they  can  make  a 
very,  very  valuable  contribution  with  their 
on-the-spot  recommendations. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  now  see  any 
hopeful  signs  that  there  is  any  movement 
there  off  dead  center? 

President  Ford:  I  am  always  optimistic. 
I  believe  that  the  leaders  of  all  of  the  coun- 
tries, both  Arab  and  Israeli,  as  well  as  others, 
recognize  the  seriousness  of  any  new  mili- 
tary engagement  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
ramifications  that  might  come  from  it. 

So,  I  am  optimistic  that  as  we  try  to  move 
ahead — aimed  at  avoiding  a  stalemate, 
avoiding  stagnation — that  we  can  work  with 
other  countries  in  order  to  insure  the  peace 
and  a  settlement  that  will  be  satisfactory  to 
all  parties. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  been  reported 
as  being  "damned  mad"  about  the  adverse 
reaction  of  the  American  people  to  the  Viet- 
namese refugees.  I  would  like  to  ask  you, 
how  do  you  explain  that  reaction?  What  in 
your  judgment  is  the  cause  of  that? 

President  Ford:  Mr.  Lisagor  [Peter  Lisa- 
gor,  Chicago  Daily  News],  I  am  primarily 
very  upset  because  the  United  States  has 
had  a  long  tradition  of  opening  its  doors  to 
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immigrants  from  all  countries.  We  are  a 
country  built  by  immigrants  from  all  areas 
of  the  world,  and  we  have  always  been  a 
humanitarian  nation.  And  when  I  read  or 
heard  some  of  the  comments  made  a  few  days 
ago,  I  was  disappointed  and  very  upset. 

I  was  encouraged  this  afternoon,  however. 
I  understand  that  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  AFL-CIO  passed  a  resolution  urging 
that  the  United  States  open  its  doors  and 
make  opportunities  available  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  who  have  been  driven  or  escaped 
from  their  country. 

I  understand  that  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  has  likewise  passed  a  resolution 
this  afternoon  endorsing  the  policy  of  mak- 
ing opportunities  available  in  the  United 
States  for  South  Vietnamese.  And  I  am  very 
proud  of  those  Governors,  like  Governor 
Pryor  of  Arkansas,  Governor  Askew  of 
Florida,  Governor  Longley  of  Maine,  Gov- 
ernor Evans  of  Washington,  Governor 
Ariyoshi  of  Hawaii,  as  well  as  Mayor  Alioto 
[of  San  Francisco] ,  who  have  communicated 
with  me  and  indicated  their  support  for  a 
policy  of  giving  the  opportunity  of  South 
Vietnamese  to  come  from  this  country  to 
escape  the  possibility  of  death  in  their  coun- 
try under  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Viet  Cong,  and  individuals  who  wanted  an 
opportunity  for  freedom. 

I  think  this  is  the  right  attitude  for  Amer- 
icans to  take,  and  I  am  delighted  for  the 
support  that  I  have  gotten. 

Q.  May  I  follow  that  and  ask  you,  why  in 
your  judgment  is  there  such  a  widespread 
adverse  reaction  to  this? 

President  Ford:  I  understand  the  attitude 
of  some.  We  have  serious  economic  problems. 
But  out  of  the  120,000  refugees  who  are 
either  here  or  on  their  way,  60  percent  of 
those  are  children.  They  ought  to  be  given 
an  opportunity.  Only  35,000  heads  of 
families  will  be  moved  into  our  total  society. 

Now,  I  understand  people  who  are  con- 
cerned with  our  economic  problems.  But  we 
have  assimilated  between  50,000  and  100,000 
Hungarians  in  the  midfifties,  we  have 
brought  into  this  country  some  500,000  to 
600,000  Cubans;  they  have  been  good  citi- 


zens. And  we  ought  to  welcome  these  people 
in  the  same  way.  And  despite  our  economic 
problems,  I  am  convinced  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  today  want  these 
people  to  have  another  opportunity  to  escape 
the  probability  of  death;  and  therefore  I 
applaud  those  who  feel  that  way. 

Q.  Even  though  the  war  is  over,  sir,  there 
are  many  Americans  who  must  still  live  with 
the  agonies  that  it  caused  them.  I  speak 
primarily  of  those  wounded  and  crippled  and 
the  families  of  those  who  died.  In  very 
human  and  personal  terms,  how  would  you 
speak  to  them  about  the  sacrifices  that  were 
made  ? 

President  Ford:  Well  first,  let  me  say  very 
emphatically,  they  made  a  great  sacrifice. 
The  56,000  that  died  and  the  countless 
thousands  who  were  wounded,  I  honor  and 
respect  them,  and  their  contribution  was 
most  significant.  I  think  their  contribution 
was  not  in  vain. 

Five  Presidents  carried  out  a  national 
policy.  Six  Congresses  enforced  that  policy, 
which  was  a  policy  of  our  country.  And  they 
carried  out  that  responsibility  as  a  member 
of  our  Armed  Forces. 

I  think  we  should  praise  them,  congrat- 
ulate them,  and  we  have  an  unbelievable 
commitment  to  them  in  the  future.  All  we 
can  say  is,  thank  you  very  much  for  what 
they  have  done  for  freedom. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  mentioned  that  you 
spoke  to  some  Virginia  Republicans  the  week 
before  last  and  at  that  time  you  said  that  in 
1976  we  will  have  some  excellent  results  in 
foreign  policy.  After  the  past  few  weeks,  we 
can  all  use  a  little  good  news.  Can  you  tell 
us  just  what  you  do  expect  in  1976? 

President  Ford:  Yes,  I  think  between  now 
and  the  end  of  1976  we  are  going  to  make 
progress  in  the  negotiations  for  a  SALT  Two 
agreement.  It  hasn't  been  finalized,  but  the 
atmosphere  is  good. 

There's  going  to  be  some  hard  negotiating, 
but  I  will  approach  that  important  meeting 
with  Mr.  Brezhnev  [Leonid  I.  Brezhnev, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union]  aimed  at  achieving  re- 
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suits,  and  I  think  his  attitude  will  reflect 
the  same. 

I  think  you  are  going  to  find  a  greater 
solidarity  in  Europe.  I  am  going  to  Europe 
the  latter  part  of  this  month  to  strengthen 
that  solidarity  and  to  work  on  a  more  unified 
position  in  solving  our  joint  economic  prob- 
lems, in  trying  to  solve  the  energy  problems 
that  are  serious  for  all  of  us. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  we  can  move  ahead 
even  in  the  Pacific.  We  will  have  to  not  re- 
assess, but  assess,  how  we  can  proceed;  but 
it  is  my  aim  to  tie  more  closely  together 
South  Korea  with  the  United  States,  to  re- 
affirm our  commitments  to  Taiwan,  to  work 
more  closely  with  Indonesia,  with  the  Philip- 
pines and  with  other  Pacific  nations. 

These  are  the  kind  of,  I  believe,  forward 
movements  in  foreign  policy  that  will  be 
beneficial  in  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  would  very  much  like  to 
follow  that  up  one  second.  Is  your  job  going 
to  be  complicated  by  what  happened  in  South- 
east Asia?  You  have  gone  out  of  your  way  in 
the  past  iveelc  or  two  to  say  the  United  States 
tvill  honor  its  foreign  commitments.  What 
sort  of  private  feedback  axe  you  getting  from 
foreign  capitals  ?  Is  there  a  lack  of  confidence 
now?  A  loss  of  confidence  in  the  United 
States? 

President  Ford:  We  do  get  reactions  from 
foreign  governments  wondering  what  our 
position  will  be,  asking  where  we  will  go  and 
what  our  policy  will  be.  We  have  indicated 
to  our  friends  that  we  will  maintain  our 
commitments.  We  understand  the  perception 
that  some  countries  may  have  as  a  result  of 
the  setback  in  South  Viet-Nam. 

But  that  perception  is  not  a  reality,  be- 
cause the  United  States  is  strong  militarily; 
the  United  States  is  strong  economically, 
despite  our  current  problems.  And  we  are 
going  to  maintain  our  leadership  on  a  world- 
wide basis,  and  we  want  our  friends  to  know 
that  we  will  stand  by  them,  and  we  want  any 
potential  adversaries  to  know  that  we  will 
stand  up  to  them. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  events  in  Indochina 
outran  the  deliberative  process  of  the  Con- 
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gress,  and  you  weren't  given  the  clearly 
defined  authority  to  use  U.S.  forces  to  evacu- 
ate there  because  of  Cambodia  and  Viet- 
Nam.  My  question  goes  to  the  matter  of 
whether  it  was  a  personal  dilemma  for  you 
as  Commander  in  Chief  to  use  U.S.  forces 
without  the  expressed  concurrence  of  the 
Congress. 

President  Ford:  Our  prime  objective,  of 
course,  both  in  the  evacuation  from  Phnom 
Penh  in  Cambodia  and  in  Saigon  was  to 
bring  all  Americans  out  of  both  locations. 
Now,  in  the  process,  it  did  appear  to  be  wise, 
particularly  in  Saigon,  to  take  out  a  number 
of  South  Vietnamese.  We  did  that  because, 
number  one,  we  felt  that  a  number  of  these 
South  Vietnamese  had  been  very  loyal  to  the 
United  States  and  deserved  an  opportunity 
to  live  in  freedom,  and  secondly,  the  possi- 
bility existed  if  we  had  not  brought  out  some 
South  Vietnamese  that  there  could  have  been 
anti-American  attitudes  developed  that 
would  have  complicated  the  evacuation  of 
our  American  personnel. 

So,  I  felt  that  what  we  did  could  be  fully 
justified  in  not  only  evacuating  Americans 
but  evacuating  some  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese who  wanted  to  come  to  the  United 
States. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Secretary  Kissinger 
said  that  all  of  the  Americans  who  wanted  to 
leave  South  Viet-Nam  were  evacuated,  but 
there  may  be  some  reason  to  believe  not  all 
were  evacuated.  Some  organizations,  for 
example,  report  at  least  eight  missionaries 
captured  in  the  northern  part  of  South 
Viet-Nam.  So,  I  am  wondering  if  there  is 
some  process  to  check  this  sort  of  thing  out 
and  what  could  be  done  about  it. 

President  Ford:  We  certainly  made  a 
maximum  effort  to  get  every  American  out. 
We  found  in  the  last  week  that  on  a  certain 
day  they  could  tell  us  that  there  were  1,000 
Americans  that  were  ready  to  come  out,  and 
we  would  take  300  or  400  out,  and  then  the 
next  day  we  would  find  that  a  number  of 
other  Americans  had  come  into  Saigon  and 
wanted  to  get  out. 

So,  we  certainly  made  a  tremendous  effort 
to  get  all  Americans  out.  I  am  sure  there  are 
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some  who  are  left.  At  this  time,  I  can't 
give  you  the  specifics  as  to  how  we  will  seek 
to  get  any  Americans  who  are  still  there,  but 
we  will  do  all  we  can  to  achieve  that  result. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  praised  Am- 
bassador Graham  Martin's  record  in  Viet- 
Nam,  and  you  have  also  defended  the 
evacuation  of  Vietnamese  civilians.  Yet, 
there  is  some  evidence  that  Mr.  Martin's 
actions  made  it  impossible  for  some  Viet- 
namese to  escape  who  ivere  longstanding 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  others 
were  evacuated  on  the  basis  of  their  ability 
to  pay. 

Have  you  investigated  any  of  these 
charges,  and  do  you  still  believe  that  Am- 
bassador Martin's  record  is  one  of  effective- 
ness ? 

President  Ford:  Because  of  the  ability  of 
Ambassador  Martin  to  handle  a  tough  situa- 
tion— and  it  was  very  difficult — we  got  all 
Americans  out  and  we  got  roughly  120,000- 
plus  South  Vietnamese. 

Now,  I  am  familiar  with  some  individuals 
who  are  critical  of  the  way  in  which  Am- 
bassador Martin  handled  it.  I  never  had  much 
faith  in  Monday-morning  quarterbacks  or 
grandstand  quarterbacks.  I  would  rather  put 
faith  in  the  man  who  carried  out  a  very  suc- 
cessful evacuation  of  Americans  and  a 
tremendous  number  of  South  Vietnamese. 

Rather  than  be  critical  of  somebody  who 
I  think  did  a  good  job,  I  think  we  ought  to 
praise  him.  If  some  of  these  people  want  to 
in  hindsight — who  didn't  have  the  responsi- 
bility— criticize  him,  I  think  we  will  accept 
it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Q.  You  apparently  had  some  intelligence 
reports  about  a  bloodbath  in  Cambodia.  I  am 
wondering  if  you  can  bring  us  up  to  date  on 
anything  in  this  area  in  Cambodia  and 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  report  of  a  blood- 
bath in  South  Viet-Nam? 

President  Ford:  We  do  have  some  intel- 
ligence reports  to  the  effect  that  in  Cambodia 
some  80  or  90  former  Cambodian  officials 
were  executed,  and  in  addition,  their  wives 
were  executed. 

This  is  very  hard  intelligence.  That  is,  I 


think,  very  factual  evidence  of  the  bloodbath 
that  has  taken  place  or  is  in  the  process  of 
taking  place  in  Cambodia. 

Now,  a  turn  to  Viet-Nam.  As  you  know, 
there  is  a  very  tight  censorship  in  South 
Viet-Nam.  The  news  that  gets  out  is  pretty 
heavily  controlled  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  by  the  Viet  Cong.  So,  we  really  don't 
have  the  same  kind  of  hard  evidence  there 
that  we  have  had  in  Cambodia  in  the  in- 
stance that  I  have  indicated. 

But  I  think  probably  the  best  evidence  of 
the  probability  is  that  120,000-plus  South 
Vietnamese  fled  because  they  knew  that  the 
probability  existed  that  if  they  stayed,  their 
life  would  be  in  jeopardy.  That  is  the  best 
evidence  of  what  probably  will  take  place. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  to  follow  up  on  that,  you 
say  you  don't  have  any  hard  evidence.  Do 
you  have  any  report,  any  intelligence  reports 
that  indicate  this  is  going  on? 

President  Ford:  As  of  the  moment,  we 
have  not. 


The  Contributions  of  the  Statesman 
and  the  University  in  Today's  World 

Address  by  Joseph  J.  Sisco 

Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs  1 

My  theme  is  drawn  from  the  familiar 
opening  line  of  Dickens'  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities:  "It  was  the  best  of  times;  it  was  the 
worst  of  times." 

It  seems  to  me  this  aptly  describes  the  en- 
vironment, domestic  and  international,  in 
which  we  live-and  into  which  this  graduating 
class  enters.  Never  have  we  seen  a  decade  of 
such  affluence  and  material  and  technological 
progress  as  the  past  decade.  Yet  we  seem  to 
be  going  through  a  period  which  is  painful, 
confusing,  frustrating,  and  downright  irri- 
tating. 


1  Made  at  commencement  exercises  of  the  Colum- 
bian College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  George  Washing- 
ton University,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  May  4  (text 
from  press  release  228  dated  May  2;  introductory 
paragraphs  omitted). 
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It  brings  to  mind  the  schoolteacher  who 
asked  the  class,  "What  shape  is  the  earth?" 
A  small  boy  quickly  replied,  "My  father  says 
it's  in  the  worst  shape  it  ever  was."  I  daresay 
that  each  of  us  has  probably  said  something 
like  this  in  recent  days. 

This  feeling  is  entirely  understandable. 
After  years  of  relative  well-being,  most  of 
us  regard  any  intrusion  upon  our  way  of 
life  as  an  indignity  not  to  be  borne  lightly. 

At  home,  we  have  painfully  experienced  a 
decade  of  social  turmoil  and  political  assas- 
sinations. We  witnessed  the  ignominy  of 
Watergate  and  weathered  the  constitutional 
crisis  that  followed.  Even  now  we  face  severe 
economic  difficulties  accompanied  by  pockets 
of  misery,  unemployment,  and  injustice. 

On  the  international  scene,  the  trauma  and 
anguish  of  events  in  Indochina  linger  though 
the  war  is  finished  as  far  as  America  is  con- 
cerned. The  trouble  spots  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  and  the  Middle  East  pose 
continuing  grave  risks;  the  attempt  to  sta- 
bilize our  relations  with  our  adversaries  re- 
mains incomplete  and  uncertain;  the  impera- 
tives of  global  economic  interdependence  are 
only  partially  met;  and  above  all,  the  survival 
of  man  is  no  longer  a  figure  of  speech,  but 
an  operational  problem  before  governments 
and  peoples  of  the  world. 

For  America — for  a  self-confident,  buoy- 
ant, can-do  America — this  has  been  hard  to 
take.  As  understandable  as  these  feelings 
are,  we  cannot — we  dare  not — shirk  our  re- 
sponsibilities at  home  or  overseas.  If  in  a 
time  past  the  only  thing  we  had  to  fear  was 
fear  itself,  then  today  we  must  fear  the 
temptation  to  submit  to  resignation,  apathy, 
and  cynicism. 

Yes,  it  is  "the  worst  of  times"  in  a  sense, 
but  it  is  "the  best  of  times"  as  well.  I  prefer 
to  believe  that  we  are  entering  a  period  of 
creative  opportunity  which  will  test  our  fiber, 
ingenuity,  and  fortitude  and  that  we  are 
equal  to  the  test. 

It  is  not  in  the  American  character  to 
shrug  and  declare  problems  insoluble  or  take 
the  attitude  that  it  is  for  someone  else  to 
tackle.  I  have  a  favorite  philosopher.  His 
name  is  Charlie  Brown.  He  has  put  it  this 
way:    "There  is  no  heavier  burden  than  a 


great  potential."  I  happen  to  believe  that 
America  and  Americans  still  have  the 
world's  greatest  potential.  We  have  material 
strength,  technological  leadership,  a  strong 
defense,  and  political  and  social  ideals  rooted 
in  our  history.  And  I  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican people,  despite  all  the  alarm,  are  re- 
sponsive to  effective  leadership. 

What  are  the  tasks  ahead? 

First,  at  home:  Our  priority  requirement 
is  to  regain  our  sense  of  purpose  and  find 
ways  to  restore  confidence  in  our  leaders  and 
institutions.  As  Macaulay  put  it  so  well, 
people  need  to  "learn  that  it  is  the  spirit  we 
are  of,  not  the  machinery  we  employ,  that 
binds  us  together." 

A  good  beginning  is  to  apply  the  lessons 
of  Watergate.  If  we  have  learned  anything 
from  this  horrendous  development,  it  is  that 
there  must  be  greater  probity  and  account- 
ability in  the  exercise  of  governmental 
leadership  by  all  of  us  who  are  in  responsible 
positions.  We  must  be  pragmatic  but  at  the 
same  time  be  practitioners  and  shapers  of 
values.  I  hope  we  at  least  learn  from  Water- 
gate the  political  relevance  of  moral  princi- 
ple. The  quality  of  our  moral  response  to 
national  and  international  problems  has  be- 
come a  decisive  issue  in  politics.  This  is  due 
to  the  simple  fact  that  many  of  today's  prob- 
lems present  themselves  in  moral  terms. 
Those  who  seek  office  in  our  next  election 
will  need  to  heed  this  reality  more  than  ever 
if  they  are  to  gain  and  maintain  the  support 
of  an  informed  electorate. 

If  this  is  the  political  challenge,  we  con- 
front an  equally  important  one  on  the  eco- 
nomic front.  With  substantial  unemployment 
and  the  country  still  in  the  throes  of  the 
recession-inflation  syndrome,  we  are  facing 
a  serious  period  of  adjustment.  I  am  a  prod- 
uct of  the  depression,  and  I  hope  I  have  not 
forgotten  what  recession  means  in  human 
terms,  despite  years  of  living  in  the  comfort 
and  the  protective  cloister  of  suburbia.  None 
of  our  experts  have  found  an  answer,  includ- 
ing our  economists.  But  I  remain  hopeful. 
America  in  1975  is  not  the  America  of  1929. 
The  world  of  the  seventies  is  not  the  world 
of  the  thirties.  We  are  not  dealing  with  an 
economic  crisis  like  that  in  1929.  We  have 
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learned  something  from  the  past  and  have 
set  about  using  what  we  have  learned.  We 
are  more  skilled  in  checking  economic  de- 
cline and  more  resourceful  in  mitigating  the 
hardships  that  flow  from  it.  The  country  has 
the  talent  and  the  will  to  do  it.  And  we  are 
beginning  to  take  the  hard  measures  neces- 
sary to  overcome  recession  and  cool  inflation. 

Our  task  overseas  is  equally  demanding, 
and  it  presents  itself  in  a  context  of  rapid 
change.  We  are  living  in  an  interdependent 
world,  living  literally  in  each  other's  back- 
yards. We  have  moved  from  the  period  of 
atomic  supremacy  through  the  cold  war  and 
now  deal  with  problems  in  a  world  more  com- 
plex as  well  as  more  perplexing.  No  longer 
can  we  make  the  distinction  between  do- 
mestic and  international  policies.  America 
has  faced  great  and  seemingly  overwhelming 
challenges  before  in  its  history  and  has 
shown  its  inherent  capacity  to  overcome 
them  and  indeed  create  something  new  from 
the  old.  This  is  the  critical  task  before  us  in 
our  foreign  policy  as  we  strive  to  seize  the 
historic  opportunity  to  create  a  more  stable 
and  equitable  world  order. 

While  we  are  no  longer  directly  engaged 
in  war,  we  know  that  peace  cannot  be  taken 
for  granted.  The  nuclear  equation  makes  re- 
straint imperative;  for  the  alternative  is 
nuclear  holocaust.  We  have  come  to  realize 
that  in  the  nuclear  age  the  relationship  be- 
tween military  strength  and  politically  us- 
able power  is  more  complicated  than  ever 
before. 

We  have  also  learned,  I  believe,  that  our 
resources  are  not  unlimited,  that  there  can- 
not be  a  Washington  blueprint  or  panacea 
for  every  international  problem.  We  have 
learned,  I  hope,  of  both  the  potential  and  the 
limits  of  power,  and  we  are  aware  that  we 
are  not  omniscient  nor  can  we  be  omni- 
present. 

It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  no  longer 
can  play  the  role  of  world  policeman.  But  the 
alternative  is  not  to  turn  inward  and  with- 
draw to  a  new  isolationism.  It  is  essential 
that  our  policy  be  one  of  selective  engage- 
ment, of  establishing  priorities  based  on 
their  relevance  to  our  interests  and  geared  to 
our  capacities. 


For  example,  in  the  multipolar  world  of 
the  seventies: 

— We  must  continue  to  strengthen  our  al- 
liances with  Europe,  Canada,  and  Japan. 

— Our  efforts  to  strengthen  relations 
reciprocally  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  must  continue;  for  this 
relationship  will  probably  determine  more 
than  any  other  single  factor  whether  our 
hopes  for  peace  and  stability  in  the  world 
are  eventually  realized. 

— The  dialogue  and  mutual  understanding 
between  the  United  States  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  should  be  strengthened. 

— There  can  be  no  diminution  of  the  U.S. 
effort  to  achieve  practical  progress  toward 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Cyprus 
issue  despite  the  recent  setbacks,  because 
vital  stakes  are  involved. 

— On  the  economic  front,  including  ques- 
tions of  energy,  food,  population,  and  en- 
vironment, there  is  no  rational  alternative 
to  attacking  problems  globally  and  in  a  col- 
laborative way.  No  individual  nation  has  the 
capacity  to  solve  these  problems  single- 
handedly;  for  the  imbalance  between  limited 
resources  and  unlimited  demand  can  only  be 
met  by  the  cooperation  of  all. 

And  our  foreign  policy,  to  be  effective, 
must  rest  on  a  broad  national  base  and  re- 
flect a  shared  community  of  values.  This  does 
not  mean  rubberstamping,  and  we  cannot 
expect  unanimity.  But  we  must  recapture 
the  habit  of  concentrating  on  what  binds  us 
together  to  shape  a  broad  consensus,  a  new 
unity,  a  renewed  trust,  and  a  fresh  con- 
fidence. 

Our  ability  as  a  nation  to  cope  with  critical 
issues  at  home  and  abroad  is  partly  a  func- 
tion of  the  quality  of  our  leadership  and 
partly  a  function  of  education.  The  states- 
man and  the  educator  have  a  common  com- 
mitment to  the  development  of  an  informed 
public  opinion.  The  statesman  seeks  to  in- 
form and  persuade  so  as  to  elicit  its  support; 
the  educator  to  equip  it  with  knowledge  and 
discernment.  And  the  students  and  alumni 
of  a  university — including  the  members  of 
the  class  of  1975 — have  a  responsibility  to 
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carry  forward  into  adult  life  the  capacity  for 
informed  and  critical  opinion  which  your 
education  has  given  you.  You  can  have  no 
more  important  purpose  than  to  enrich,  by 
your  individual  efforts  and  contributions,  the 
tone  and  substance  of  our  nation's  public 
discourse.  For  if  the  strength  of  our  insti- 
tutions resides  ultimately  in  the  consent  of 
the  people,  then  it  resides  literally  in  you — 
in  your  strength  and  wisdom  as  individuals 
and  as  citizens.  You  are  the  future  shapers 
and  custodians  of  values. 

Democracy  is  founded  on  the  premise  that, 
in  order  to  judge  their  leaders,  the  people 
will  be  able  to  understand  the  issues  the 
leaders  face.  Our  problems  threaten  our  well- 
being  and  security  because  they  first 
threaten  our  understanding. 

Your  generation  is  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  continuing  political  turmoil,  economic 
uncertainty,  and  threats  to  the  peace.  These 
dangers  have  raised  doubts  as  to  the  ability 
of  our  society  not  only  to  overcome  these 
challenges  but  also  to  satisfy  the  most  basic 
needs  of  our  people — the  need  to  provide  a 
sense  of  welfare,  of  equal  justice,  and  of 
achievement  and  participation  for  all  our 
citizens.  Any  organized  society  is,  in  the  last 
analysis,  judged  by  how  it  serves  these  basic 
human  needs — and  we  can  only  measure  our 
success  against  our  own  expectations  of 
ourselves  as  a  people. 

In  this  respect,  university  students  need 
both  the  breadth  of  the  liberal  arts  and  the 
specialization  of  scientific  and  technical 
studies.  But  beyond  this,  our  primary  need 
is  not  for  information,  which  we  have  in 
abundance;  it  is  for  new  ways  of  under- 
standing and  organizing  this  information. 
By  so  doing,  we  will  enhance  the  capacity  of 
Americans  to  adjust  to  a  world  in  which 
power  is  diffused  and  centers  of  decisions 
are  plural.  The  nature  of  our  education  and 


the  quality  of  our  leadership  are  essential 
factors  in  determining  whether  or  not  we 
succeed.  In  the  last  analysis,  our  government 
can  be  no  stronger  than  the  men  and  women 
who  lead  it  and  the  citizens  who  support  it. 
I  believe  that  both  academia  and  the  govern- 
ment can  work  together  again  in  a  shared 
endeavor,  with  government  leaders  creating 
the  climate  for  the  receptivity  of  ideas  and 
the  university  making  an  input  beyond 
criticism  and  dissent. 

The  task  in  meeting  domestic  and  global 
issues  before  us  is  to  draw  on  the  best  in  our 
own  historical  experience  and  to  formulate 
relevant  policies.  Amidst  reverses  and  diffi- 
culties at  home  and  abroad,  our  sense  of  dis- 
array admittedly  is  still  great.  But  if  we  view 
the  scene  with  some  discernment,  the  basis 
for  a  new  assurance  can  emerge. 

As  a  mature  people  with  a  historical  per- 
spective, we  should  no  longer  feel  dismayed 
or  feel  betrayed  if  there  is  no  perfect  har- 
mony in  our  domestic  or  foreign  affairs. 
Despite  the  profound  changes  we  have  ex- 
perienced at  home,  our  democratic  institu- 
tions have  survived  unprecedented  trials. 
Abroad,  common  sense  should  teach  us  that 
history  is  complex  and  cannot  be  controlled 
or  determined  by  any  one  nation.  But  Amer- 
ica, because  of  its  position  and  strength,  will 
and  must  continue  to  influence  world  history 
in  a  major  and  decisive  way. 

In  our  effort  to  meet  the  emerging  complex 
challenges  at  home  and  abroad,  we  as  a  peo- 
ple must  display  the  same  patient,  practical 
wisdom  and  persistence  that  has  served  us  so 
well  in  the  past  in  our  effort  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  justice,  and  peace. 

This  great  task  is  now  rapidly  becoming 
the  responsibility  of  your  generation.  I  am 
confident  that  you  will  grasp  this  historic 
opportunity  to  help  make  "the  worst  of  times 
the  best  of  times." 
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Prime  Minister  Nouira  of  Tunisia  Visits  the  United  States 


Prime  Minister  Hedi  Nouira  of  Tunisia 
made  an  official  visit  to  the  United  States 
April  29-May  6.  He  met  ivith  President  Ford 
and  other  government  officials  at  Washing- 
ton May  1-3.  Following  is  an  exchange  of 
toasts  between  President  Ford  and  Prime 
Minister  Nouira  at  a  dinner  at  the  White 
House  on  May  1. 


Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  May  6 

PRESIDENT  FORD 

Mr.  Prime  Minister:  First  let  me  welcome 
you  and  your  party  to  the  White  House  this 
evening.  And  may  I  express  the  warmth  of 
the  American  people  for  you,  and  the  people 
that  you  represent,  and  particularly  Presi- 
dent Bourguiba. 

I  thought  the  meeting  that  we  had  this 
morning  discussing  some  of  the  very  im- 
portant matters  involving  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Middle  East  were  very  helpful.  We 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  others 
in  trying  to  make  progress  in  that  vital  area 
of  the  world. 

I  couldn't  help,  as  I  looked  at  some  of  the 
material  that  came  to  me  concerning  your 
visit,  to  note  the  long,  long  relationship  that 
your  country  and  our  country  have  had, 
going  back  to  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. We  are  proud  of  that  longstanding  as 
well  as  currently  warm  relationship.  We 
trust  that  as  we  move  into  the  days  ahead 
there  can  be  a  broadening  and  expansion, 
deepening  of  that  relationship. 

As  we  look  at  the  progress  in  your  coun- 
try, which  includes  great  educational  ad- 
vancements for  your  people,  social  progress 
for  the  people  of  Tunisia,  an  increase  in  the 
per  capita  income  of  the  people  of  Tunisia, 
you  should  be  very  proud  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  achieved.  But,  I  know  that  the  ef- 


forts of  your  President,  of  you,  and  others 
are  aimed  toward  greater  progress  in  the 
days  ahead. 

We  compliment  you  and  congratulate  you 
on  what  has  been  done,  and  let  me  assure 
you  we  will  try  to  work  with  you  in  the 
mutual  efforts  that  can  be  helpful  to  our- 
selves as  well  as  to  others. 

I  trust  that  the  President  can  come  here 
sometime  in  the  future.  We  are  very  proud 
of  our  relationship  with  him  and  very 
anxious  that  he  come  and  visit  us. 

May  I  extend  to  you,  Mr.  Prime  Minister, 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people,  the 
warmest  welcome  and  the  very  best  wishes. 
And  to  you  and  your  party,  and  particularly 
to  your  President,  a  toast  at  this  time:  To 
the  people  of  Tunisia  and  to  you,  Mr.  Prime 
Minister,  and  to  the  President. 


PRIME  MINISTER  NOUIRA1 

Mr.  President:  I  am  deeply  touched  by 
the  very  flattering  remarks  that  you  have 
just  addressed  to  me,  remarks  which  beyond 
myself,  I  know,  are  directed  to  President 
Bourguiba,  founder  of  new  Tunisia,  and  to 
the  Tunisian  people. 

I  thank  you  most  kindly  and  I  want  to  ex- 
press how  deep  is  my  joy  to  be  in  this  great, 
generous,  and  hospitable  land.  The  honor  and 
the  pleasure  that  I  feel  today  are  shared 
equally  by  the  members  of  my  delegation.  I 
should  like  to  express  our  gratitude  for  your 
kind  invitation  as  well  as  for  the  very  warm 
welcome  extended  to  us. 

The  century-long  relations  between  our 
two  countries,  interrupted  by  the  colonial  in- 
terlude, have  known,  since  Tunisia  became 
independent,    a   new    impulse   in    the    very 


1  Prime  Minister  Nouira  spoke  in  French. 
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harmonious  development.  My  visit,  Mr. 
President,  is  not  only  to  be  viewed  within  the 
framework  of  the  very  strong  and  traditional 
friendship  which  is  the  mark  of  our  relation- 
ship, but  it  reflects  also  the  very  high  degree 
of  respect  and  mutual  esteem  between  our 
two  governments  and  our  two  people. 

It  is  that  our  two  countries  have  had  in 
common  from  the  very  beginning  a  deep  at- 
tachment to  the  ideals  of  peace,  liberty,  and 
justice.  And  so  it  was  that,  from  the  very 
first  years  of  independence  of  Tunisia,  we 
found  together,  in  a  disinterested  and  fruit- 
ful cooperation,  a  very  fertile  ground  to  go 
together  toward  the  concrete  achievement  of 
our  special  vision  of  man  and  society. 

Tunisia,  along  these  lines,  is  pledged  to 
build  its  future,  relying  first  and  foremost 
upon  her  own  resources,  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  development  is  first  and  foremost 
a  national  matter.  Tunisians  are  investing 
considerable  efforts  to  bring  their  own  coun- 
try out  of  its  stage  of  undevelopment  and  to 
catch  up  the  lag  between  our  country  and 
industrialized  nations.  The  proportion  of  our 
national  product  which  is  devoted  to  invest- 
ments, the  level  of  saving  in  the  country, 
cutting  down  national  consumption — all 
those  have  reached  very  high  degrees. 

Under  the  impetus  of  President  Bour- 
guiba,  Tunisia  is  at  work.  Stability,  union, 
and  progress  have  never  been  as  evident  as 
they  are  today,  nor  have  they  been  as  reas- 
suring as  they  are  today. 

Haven  of  peace  and  land  of  action,  Tuni- 
sia, over  the  span  of  very  few  years,  carried 
out  substantial  progress  in  a  number  of 
different  areas.  We  feel  that  economic  and 
social  problems  cannot  be  separated  from 
national  security  considerations.  The  solu- 
tion to  be  found  to  these  problems  is  there- 
fore the  first  line  of  defense.  That  is  why 
employment,  overall  development  and 
speeded-up  development,  and  improving  the 
standard  of  living  are  our  priority  objec- 
tives. 

In  the  fulfillment  of  this  enthusiastic  task 
which  aims  at  giving  man  the  potential  to 
fulfill  his  own  self  fully,  Tunisia,  while  it 
calls  on  its  own  resources,  requests  the  aid 
of  its  friendly  nations. 


I  must  stress  here  that  the  United  States 
has  been  of  those  who  were  first  to  respond 
to  our  appeal.  The  assistance  that  the  great 
American  people  has  given  us  has  been  a 
substantial  aid.  It  has  adapted  and  it  has 
evolved  constantly  to  fit  very  closely  with  the 
various  stages  of  our  development,  to  the 
national  character  of  Tunisia,  and  to  the 
psychological  and  human  environment  of  our 
country.  Faithful  to  an  ideal  and  to  a  long 
tradition  of  support  and  assistance,  yester- 
day vis-a-vis  Europe  and  today  for  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Third  World,  the  successive 
Administrations  and  Congresses  of  the 
United  States  who  have  led  your  great  na- 
tion have  always  advocated  and  implemented 
a  consistent  policy  of  very  close  cooperation 
with  Tunisia.  fc 

There  remains  much  to  be  done  to  fully 
attain  the  objectives  of  creation  of  wealth 
and  dissemination  of  well-being  that  Tunisia 
has  set  for  itself.  The  contribution  of  our 
friends  remains  indispensable  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  the  necessary  complement  to 
our  own  efforts  and  to  the  extent  that, 
through  technology  and  science  transfer, 
they  contribute  to  giving  our  development 
a  new  dimension  and  a  determinant  im- 
pulse. 

Mr.  President,  whether  we  talk  about  our 
own  problems  or  international  matters,  to 
which  the  Tunisian  people  pay  particular 
attention,  our  political  action  has  always 
been  clear  and  consistent.  Our  calling  is  that 
of  an  Arab  nation,  of  a  Mediterranean  na- 
tion, of  an  African  nation.  It  is  based  upon 
the  principles  of  law,  justice,  and  freedom. 
Those  are  the  very  principles  which  guided 
us  yesterday  in  our  struggle  for  liberation, 
which  guide  us  today  in  our  will  to  develop 
our  country. 

The  world  in  which  we  live  will  not  lead 
you  to  all-out  optimism.  If  detente  appears 
to  place  itself  within  a  historical  context  as 
a  growing  reality  and  if  contacts  among  the 
great  powers  concerning  disarmament  are 
pursued,  still  many  problems  await  to  be 
solved. 

In  our  part  of  the  world,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean area,  peace  remains  precarious.  We 
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have  followed  with  sustained  attention  the 
very  laudable  efforts  of  Dr.  Kissinger.  Even 
though  they  have  not  succeeded  to  attaining 
tangible  and  immediate  results,  we  believe 
that  the  mission  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  the  great  merit  of  bringing  forth  very 
clearly  the  responsibilities  of  each  party. 
Now  international  opinion  knows  clearly  that 
if  it  was  not  possible  to  bring  about  the 
initiation  of  the  peace  process,  the  fault  lies 
primarily  upon  the  intransigence  of  the 
Israeli  leaders. 

We  must  observe  that  today  most  interna- 
tional organizations,  most  nations,  have 
finally  recognized  the  legitimacy  of  the 
struggle  waged  by  the  Palestinian  people,  a 
people  who  derives  its  strength  from  its 
right  to  live  in  a  sovereign  manner  upon  the 
land  of  its  ancestors  in  freedom  and  dignity. 
It  is  an  illusion  to  attempt  to  build  a  just 
and  durable  peace  in  the  Middle  East  with- 
out the  participation  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Palestinian  people.  That  is  why  we 
have  always  advocated  a  return  to  interna- 
tional legality.  The  organization  of  the 
United  Nations  at  the  same  time  as  in  1947 
it  was  drawing  up  the  document  giving  birth 
to  the  State  of  Israel  was  also  simultaneously 
defining  its  boundaries. 

Upon  our  African  Continent,  colonialism 
has  not  entirely  laid  down  its  arms.  Millions 
of  African  nationals  continue  to  suffer  the 
injustices  of  discrimination  and  oppression. 
There  also,  we  hope  that  reason  will  prevail, 
and  we  feel  that  the  international  community 
must  strive  to  spare  these  innocents  the  un- 
fortunate events  which  usually  accompany 
violent  reactions. 

We  must  also  observe  sadly  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  civilian  populations  of  the  South- 
east Asian  area  do  not  appear  to  have 
reached  their  final  point.  We  hope  that  the 
voice  of  reason  and  of  the  heart  will  prevail 
over  any  other  consideration  and  that  very 
soon  a  tragedy  which  has  cost  much  and 
lasted  long  will  come  to  an  end. 

Tunisia  has  consistently  felt  and  stated 
that  it  is  detrimental  to  resolve  problems  in 
an  atmosphere  of  resentment  and  violence. 
We  remain  convinced  that,  throughout  the 
world,   dialogue  must  prevail  over  the  re- 


course to  blind  force  and  the  judgment  of 
arms. 

Those  are  the  lines  along  which  we  feel 
that  the  solution  of  the  major  issue  preoc- 
cupying today  the  governments  must  be 
found,  and  I  refer  of  course  to  the  economic 
crisis  which  has  broken  out  worldwide  and 
which  gives  a  more  precarious  character  to 
international  balance  which  already,  by  its 
very  nature,  is  an  unstable  balance.  We  feel 
that  it  is  urgent  to  reexamine  the  rules  and 
principles  which  have,  up  to  now,  ruled  in- 
ternational relationships*  in  the  economic  and 
financial  fields. 

In  this  connection,  Tunisia  feels  that  the 
new  economic  order  is  a  vital  need  in  order 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  men  and  women,  and  in  order 
to  exorcise  the  scourges  of  poverty,  hunger, 
disease,  and  ignorance  which  weigh  so 
heavily  upon  nearly  half  of  mankind.  Tunisia 
is  convinced,  not  only  for  ethical  and  ideo- 
logical reasons  but  because  it  feels  deeply 
that  this  is  the  essential,  the  essential  token 
for  international  security  and  that  this  is 
indispensable  for  the  development  and  the 
harmonious  fulfillment  of  the  individual 
human  being.  Tunisia  is  also  convinced  that 
mankind  as  a  whole  must  and  can  make 
progress  toward  setting  up  this  new  eco- 
nomic order  in  a  serene  and  concerted  man- 
ner, not  in  a  fruitless  confrontation. 

Developed  nations,  particularly  the  United 
States,  are  facing  historic  responsibility  to 
contribute  to  the  setting  up  of  this  economic 
order  which  should  be  worldwide  and  more 
equitable,  because  it  is  very  true  that  the 
economies  of  the  rich  nations  and  of  the  poor 
nations  are  interdependent  and  complemen- 
tary. This  has  been  demonstrated  clearly. 

There  is  wide  opportunity  for  fruitful  and 
promising  cooperation  in  the  interest  of  all, 
and  consultation  and  dialogue  should  replace 
the  passionate  behavior  or  the  sectarian  at- 
titudes and  intransigent  selfishness.  The 
world  is  evolving  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
reconsideration  of  the  relationship  between 
industrialized  nations  and  developing  nations 
is  a  must.  The  laws  of  market  alone  may  not 
rule  these  relationships,  because  if  there  is 
a  certain  legitimacy  there,  still  it  is  not  the 
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sole  justification  and  it  is  not  admitted  with- 
out any  restrictions  by  the  Third  World 
nations. 

The  main  international  bodies  which  arose 
out  of  World  War  II  claimed — probably  and 
this  was  the  generous  intent  of  their  found- 
ers— claimed  to  take  into  account  the  inter- 
ests of  their  members.  But  experience  has 
proved  that  if  they  did  indeed  contribute 
substantially  to  those  who  were  less  well 
endowed,  they  were  still  not  in  a  position  to 
foresee  the  pace  of  evolution  of  our  societies, 
and  they  were  in  a  certain  sense  called  upon 
to  manage  the  interests  of  the  stronger 
among  nations.  This  has  produced  an  accumu- 
lation of  tensions  in  every  area — even  in 
every  part  of  the  world — which  has  been 
detrimental  to  some  and  which  has  been  a 
catastrophe  for  the  large  number. 

Because  of  its  size,  prestige,  the  genius 
of  its  people,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  leaders, 
the  United  States  must  play  a  decisive  role 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  period  of  peace  and 
prosperity  throughout  the  world.  When  he 
came  to  Tunisia,  Secretary  Tabor  [John  K. 
Tabor,  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce]  com- 
pared the  world  situation  to  a  vessel  which 
carries  a  large  number  of  passengers  but 
which  also  carries  a  very  big  and  bulky 
elephant.  Now,  this  is  a  very  dramatic  pic- 
ture, and  I  believe  that  the  passengers  on 
this  vessel  want  as  much  as  the  elephant  to 
come  together,  to  come  to  an  understanding, 
so  that  they  will  not  all  together  tumble  over- 
board and  find  themselves  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
meetings  that  we  shall  have  with  the  high 
leaders  of  your  Administration,  as  well  as 
with  some  of  the  honorable  Members  of  the 
Congress,  will  bring  about  very  positive  re- 
sults and  will  strengthen  the  free  and  fruit- 
ful cooperation  that  has  existed  between  our 
two  countries  within  the  framework  of  our 
common  pragmatic  approach,  and  the  spirit 
of  support  and  solidarity  which  has  always 
motivated  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  Tunisia. 

When  we  think  of  the  celebration  next 
year  of  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United  States, 


Mr.  President,  I  cannot  keep  myself  from 
thinking  back  upon  the  faith  of  those  proud 
founders,  their  vision,  who,  two  centuries 
ago,  united  the  American  people  to  free  their 
people  and  build  here  the  greatest  democracy 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  As  directed  by 
President  Bourguiba,  Tunisia  will  be  happy 
to  participate  in  this  manifestation,  and  it 
will  offer  as  a  contribution  to  the  celebration 
an  exhibition  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
mosaics,  which  retrace  life  in  Tunisia  under 
the  Roman  empire. 

Throughout  the  ages  and  over  time,  from 
the  very  first  steps  of  the  Pilgrims  who 
landed  upon  an  unfriendly  shore  all  the  way 
to  the  first  steps  of  your  astronauts  over  the 
Moon,  your  history  is  a  succession  of  stun- 
ning victories  over  nature,  to  wrest  from 
nature  its  secrets  and  put  them  at  the  serv- 
ice of  man.  This  has  been  made  possible 
through  the  genius,  the  perseverance,  and 
the  courage  of  your  research  workers  and 
your  scientists. 

I  want  to  raise  my  glass,  Mr.  President, 
to  peace  and  free  cooperation  among  nations. 
And  let  us  raise  our  glass  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  American  people  and  friendship  be- 
tween Tunisia  and  the  United  States. 


U.S.  Concerned  at  Price  Increase 
for  Canadian  Natural  Gas  Exports 

Department  Statement x 

We  are  disappointed  at  the  decision  an- 
nounced yesterday  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment to  increase  the  export  price  of  natural 
gas  from  the  present  $1.00  to  $1.40  per  MCF 
[thousand  cubic  feet]  on  August  1  and  to 
$1.60  per  MCF  on  November  1,  1975.  This 
price  increase  will  cost  U.S.  consumers  of 
Canadian  natural  gas  an  additional  $583  mil- 
lion a  year. 

These  latest  increases  follow  substantial 
export  price  rises  imposed  by  the  Canadian 
Government  on  January  1  of  this  year  and 


'Issued  on  May  6   (text  from  press  release  237). 
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earlier  increases  which  have  raised  the 
prices  paid  by  American  consumers  for 
Canadian  natural  gas  under  long-term,  firm 
contracts  more  than  500  percent  since  1973. 

U.S.  officials  met  with  Canadian  officials 
in  Ottawa  on  April  22  to  explain  our  concern 
over  the  serious  impact  another  large  price 
increase  would  have  on  regions  in  the  United 
States  which  are  substantially  dependent  on 
Canadian  gas  imports. 

At  that  meeting,  we  emphasized  our  view 
that  such  an  increase  constitutes  a  further 
breach  of  the  long-term  contracts  covering 
these  exports.  We  expressed  our  under- 
standing of  the  need  to  increase  natural  gas 
prices  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to 
commodity  value,  which  is  also  a  U.S.  policy 
objective. 

It  was  noted,  however,  that  the  increase 
proposed  by  Canada,  as  in  January,  will  be 
applied  only  to  U.S.  consumers — Canada's 
sole  export  customers — not  to  Canadian 
users.  This  price  increase  will  further  widen 
the  gap  between  the  export  price  and  the 
price  to  Canadian  consumers,  thus  increasing 
the  discrimination  against  the  United  States. 

At  the  April  22  meeting,  as  in  previous 
discussions  with  Canadian  officials,  we  dwelt 
on  the  importance  we  attach  to  a  continuing 
supply  of  gas  under  these  long-term  con- 
tracts. The  question  of  supply  continues  to 
be  of  great  concern  to  us,  and  we  expect  to 
have  further  consultations  with  Canada  to 
discuss  this  issue. 

This  decision  by  the  Canadian  Government 
and  Canada's  stated  intention  to  impose 
further  increases  in  the  export  price  for 
natural  gas  demonstrate  the  urgency  for  a 
clear  U.S.  energy  policy  to  stimulate  rapid 
development  of  our  own  resources  and  per- 
mit us  to  reduce  dependence  on  foreign 
energy  suppliers. 


World  Trade  Week,  1975 

A    PROCLAMATION1 

America  approaches  the  200th  anniversary  of  'na- 
tional independence  at  a  time  when  events  at  home 
and  abroad  demonstrate  the  interdependence  of  the 
community  of  nations. 

Interdependence  and  its  impact  on  all  Americans 
is  particularly  apparent  in  world  trade. 

Through  world  trade,  Americans  expand  with 
others  the  flow  of  goods  and  services  to  all  peoples 
and  enhance  the  economic  well-being  of  all  countries. 
In  so  doing,  we  recommit  the  United  States  to  an 
open  world  economic  order  and  reconfirm  our  pledge 
to  international  peace  and  understanding. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  underscored 
America's  dedication  to  more  free  and  fair  inter- 
national commerce  with  passage  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974.  That  act  enables  us  to  move  toward  multi- 
lateral negotiations  that  will  open  the  way  to  im- 
proved access  to  foreign  markets  for  American  goods 
and  to  vital  raw  materials. 

In  the  face  of  economic  stress  at  home,  more  ex- 
ports mean  more  jobs  for  Americans,  more  purchas- 
ing power  for  America's  consumers  and  more  busi- 
ness for  our  manufacturers.  Exports  help  us  meet 
the  swiftly  rising  cost  of  the  energy  we  consume. 
They  are  the  source  of  equilibrium  in  our  balance 
of  payments. 

World  trade  joins  nations  in  peaceful  and  creative 
partnership.  It  has  greater  significance  today  than 
ever  before. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  beginning  May  18,  1975,  as  World  Trade 
Week,  and  I  call  upon  all  Americans  to  cooperate  in 
observing  that  week  by  participating  with  the  busi- 
ness community  and  all  levels  of  government  in 
activities  that  emphasize  the  importance  of  world 
trade  to  the  United  States  economy  and  to  our  rela- 
tions with  other  nations. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this  fifth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
nineteen  hundred  seventy-five,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hun- 
dred ninety-ninth. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 


*No.  4362;  40  Fed.  Reg.  15861. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


Department  Discusses  Preparatory  Meeting 
of  Oil  Producing  and  Consuming   Nations 


Statement  by  Charles  W.  Robinson 
Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  1 


5 

F 


I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  your  subcommittee  to  provide 
testimony  on  the  recently  concluded  prepara- 
tory meeting  between  oil  producing  and 
consuming  nations  and  to  discuss  in  broad 
terms  the  relationship  of  this  meeting  with 
our  overall  energy  policy. 

At  the  Washington  Energy  Conference  in 
February  1974,  the  United  States  and  12 
other  industrialized  nations  agreed  that,  at 
the  appropriate  time,  they  should  meet  with 
developing  consumer  states  and  producing 
countries  to  explore  possibilities  for  mutu- 
ally acceptable  solutions  to  the  energy  prob- 
lem. The  International  Energy  Agency 
(IEA),  created  nine  months  later,  has  as  one 
of  its  goals  the  institution  of  contacts  and 
dialogue  with  the  producing  nations. 

We  realized,  however,  that  meaningful 
discussions  could  take  place  only  after  con- 
suming nations  had  proved  that  they  would 
not  remain  helpless  over  time  to  the  arbi- 
trary manipulation  of  the  world  oil  market 
by  the  OPEC  [Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries]  states.  Before  we 
could  negotiate  effectively,  or  even  gain  the 
necessary  respect  for  serious  discussions, 
we  had  to  undertake  unified  actions  in  the 
energy  field  that  would  demonstrate  strength 
and  consistency  of  purpose. 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Resources,  Food,  and  Energy  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations  on  May  1.  The 
complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


Consequently,  our  international  energy 
efforts  since  the  Washington  Energy  Con- 
ference have  concentrated  on  the  creation  of 
a  framework  of  close  consumer-country 
cooperation.  Through  this  effort,  we  seek 
to  reduce,  and  eventually  eliminate,  our  vul- 
nerability to  manipulation  of  our  oil  supply 
and  oil  prices. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
building  consumer  solidarity  over  the  past 
14  months.  In  the  IEA,  we  have  agreed  on 
emergency  provisions  that  will  enable  a  uni- 
fied and  coordinated  response  to  any  future 
embargo.  Along  with  other  OECD  [Orga- 
nization for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment] countries,  we  have  agreed  to 
create  within  the  OECD  a  $25  billion  support 
fund  to  act  as  a  lender  of  last  resort  to  in- 
dustrialized countries  suffering  severe 
balance-of-payments  costs  because  of  high  oil 
prices. 

These  efforts,  basically  short-term  insur- 
ance policies,  are  complemented  by  essential 
longer  term  programs  to  reduce  IEA  mem- 
bers' collective  dependence  on  imported  oil. 
We  have  established  as  a  conservation  target 
the  reduction  of  IEA  oil  imports  by  2  million 
barrels  a  day  by  the  end  of  1975,  and  similar 
objectives  will  be  established  for  later  years. 
We  have  agreement  in  principle  on  a  series 
of  interrelated  measures  to  accelerate  the 
development  of  indigenous  energy  supplies; 
it  is  anticipated  that  implementation  pro- 
grams will  be  developed  and  approved  by 
July  1. 

The  Paris  preparatory  meeting  of  April 
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7-15,  or  "Prepcon,"  took  place  as  a  result  of 
a  French  initiative.  Last  fall  the  French 
President  proposed  a  meeting  of  a  small 
number  of  industrialized,  developing,  and 
producing  countries  in  Paris  to  plan  a  multi- 
lateral conference  on  energy;  invitations  to 
such  a  meeting  were  issued  in  March.  The 
French  proposal  was  similar  to  one  made 
earlier  by  Saudi  Arabian  Petroleum  Minister 
[Ahmad  Zaki]  Yamani,  and  the  French  in- 
vited the  same  countries  to  the  Prepcon  that 
Minister  Yamani  had  originally  proposed. 
The  Shah  of  Iran  had  also  shown  interest  in 
a  producer-consumer  conference. 

In  December  at  Martinique,  President 
Ford  conditioned  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  a  producer-consumer  con- 
ference on  a  sequential  four-stage  approach, 
which  the  IEA  subsequently  endorsed.  In  the 
first  stage,  consumer  cooperation  would  be 
strengthened  in  the  areas  of  finance,  con- 
servation, and  accelerated  development  of 
energy;  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  concrete 
programs  in  these  areas  have  been  agreed  to. 
The  second  stage  was  to  be  the  Prepcon. 
Stage  3  would  involve  intensified  consumer 
cooperation  and  the  development  of  common 
consumer  positions.  Stage  4  would  be  the 
holding  of  the  conference.  In  the  light  of 
progress  made  toward  consumer  solidarity, 
we  agreed  in  late  March  to  proceed  with  the 
preparatory  meeting. 

Issues   Discussed   at   Preparatory   Meeting 

The  task  of  the  Prepcon  was  to  agree  on 
the  procedures  and  participants  for  the 
energy  conference  to  be  held  later  this  year. 
The  10  participants  included  representatives 
from  the  industrialized  countries  (the  United 
States,  Japan,  and  the  nine  members  of  the 
European  Community  represented  through 
a  single  spokesman),  the  developing  con- 
sumer countries  (Brazil,  India,  and  Zaire), 
and  the  OPEC  nations  (Saudi  Arabia,  Iran, 
Venezuela,  and  Algeria).  As  host,  France, 
which  has  declined  to  join  the  IEA,  pro- 
vided the  "technical  chairman";  the  French 
were  also  represented  in  the  European  Com- 
munity delegation. 

We  went  to  Paris  determined  to  be  coop- 
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erative  and  constructive.  We  believed  that 
the  conference  should  be  one  in  which 
rhetoric  was  minimized  and  real  work  to- 
ward concrete  solutions  was  maximized. 
Therefore  it  was  essential,  in  our  view,  to 
have  an  agenda  for  the  conference  that  was 
manageable  in  size  and  which  offered  the 
promise  of  real  progress. 

Despite  nine  days  of  intense  and  grueling 
negotiations,  the  10  delegations  at  the 
Prepcon  could  not  reach  agreement  on  the 
procedural  issues  for  the  conference.  The 
talks  failed  to  resolve  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  what  type  of  conference  it  would  be. 
The  United  States,  the  European  Commu- 
nity, and  Japan,  unanimously  supported  by 
other  members  of  the  IEA,  maintained  that 
the  conference  should  focus  on  energy  and 
energy-related  matters  as  proposed  in  the 
French  invitation.  The  OPEC  and  LDC 
[less  developed  countries]  representatives 
were  willing  for  the  conference  to  discuss 
energy  but  only  if  equal  status  were  given  to 
a  wide  range  of  problems  relating  to  the  eco- 
nomic relations  between  developing  coun- 
tries and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Specifically, 
they  insisted  that  the  conference  treat  raw 
materials,  monetary  reform,  and  assistance 
to  most  seriously  affected  countries  on  the 
same  basis  as  energy. 

The  industrialized  countries  demonstrated 
considerable  flexibility  in  the  negotiations, 
offering  to  interpret  quite  broadly  the  topics 
that  could  be  considered  under  the  general 
energy  rubric.  We  offered  in  addition  to  treat 
all  non-energy- related  subjects  in  other  ap- 
propriate fora  where  work  on  them  was  al- 
ready underway.  We  were  not  willing, 
however,  to  agree,  as  the  OPEC  and  LDC 
representatives  seemed  to  want,  to  create 
another  unproductive  forum  to  discuss  the 
"new  international  economic  order." 

Even  though  the  talks  adjourned  because 
of  disagreement  over  this  basic  issue,  several 
other  issues  were  left  undecided.  The  OPEC 
and  LDC  representatives  sought  specific 
agenda  references  to  maintaining  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  export  earnings  and  the 
real  value  of  investments ;  i.e.,  indexation  of 
prices  and  investments.  We  argued  that  we 
could  not  accept  such  references  since  they 
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prejudged  the  outcome  of  the  conference.  We 
said,  however,  that  we  were  prepared  for 
them  to  raise  these  subjects  for  discussion  at 
the  conference  under  an  agenda  formulation 
that  was  neutrally  cast.  Since  the  Prepcon's 
mandate  was  only  procedural,  we  did  not 
attempt  to  engage  in  substantive  debate  over 
indexation. 

Spearheaded  by  Algeria,  the  OPEC  and 
LDC  states  also  opposed  IEA  attendance  as 
an  observer  at  the  full  conference.  They 
maintained  that  IEA  is  a  confrontational 
organization  whose  existence  is  not  recog- 
nized by  the  OPEC  nations.  They  argued  that 
the  presence  of  the  IEA  would  give  the  con- 
ference too  much  of  an  energy  orientation 
and  that  OECD  presence  at  the  conference 
should  suffice  for  IEA  representation.  With 
unanimous  support  from  other  IEA  mem- 
bers, the  United  States,  the  European  Com- 
munity, and  Japan  were  prepared  to  condi- 
tion their  attendance  at  the  conference,  and 
acceptance  of  any  agreed  agenda,  on  IEA 
presence  as  an  observer  with  the  right  to 
speak.  We  believed  that  to  agree  on  IEA 
exclusion  would  be  to  accept  implicitly  the 
confrontational  charge.  Furthermore,  IEA 
exclusion  would  prevent  representation  at 
the  conference  (via  IEA)  of  many  important 
consuming  countries.  This  issue  was  not 
settled  before  the  conference  adjourned. 

Let  me  note  parenthetically  that  it  was 
clear  early  in  the  first  week  that  compromise 
on  these  fundamental  differences  was  un- 
likely. Nevertheless  the  participants  con- 
tinued their  negotiations  for  several  extra 
days  and  nights  in  order  to  explore  all  possi- 
bilities for  accommodation.  The  adjournment 
of  the  Prepcon  was  not  accompanied  by  re- 
crimination among  the  participants. 

Major  Conclusions  Drawn  From  Meeting 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  correct,  I  think, 
simply  to  characterize  the  Prepcon  as  a  fail- 
ure. It  is  true  that  the  main  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  not  achieved.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  participants  gained  a  much  greater 
appreciation  of  the  others'  views  which  may 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  future  bilateral  and 
multilateral  relations. 


What  are  the  major  conclusions  we  have 
drawn  from  the  Prepcon? 

First,  the  OPEC  states  have  succeeded  in 
linking  their  interests  with  those  of  the 
LDC's  even  though  high  oil  prices  are  seri- 
ously damaging  the  economies  of  many 
developing  nations.  Some  LDC  nations  un- 
fortunately find  attractive  the  idea  that  they 
can  help  solve  their  economic  problems  by 
following  the  OPEC  example;  i.e.,  cartelizing 
and  demanding  higher  prices  for  all  raw 
materials.  We  expect  the  OPEC-LDC  bloc 
under  OPEC  leadership  to  be  a  strong  and 
vocal  force  in  future  international  fora,  at 
least  until  developing  countries  come  to 
recognize  that  widespread  cartelization  will 
be  neither  practical  nor  productive. 

Second,  the  industrialized  nations  demon- 
strated strong  consumer  solidarity,  proving 
the  tremendous  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  IEA  over  the  past  14  months.  During 
the  Prepcon,  we  coordinated  our  positions 
closely  with  other  IEA  members.  The  deci- 
sion to  hold  firm  in  insisting  on  an  energy 
conference  and  on  IEA  participation  re- 
ceived unanimous  endorsement  from  the  IEA 
Governing  Board,  which  is  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives from  the  18  member  countries. 

Finally,  it  appears  that  the  timing  is  not 
yet  right  for  a  multilateral  dialogue  on  key 
energy  issues.  The  producers  at  the  Prepcon 
showed  little  willingness  to  engage  in  serious 
discussion  on  energy  unless  the  industrial- 
ized nations  would  consider  at  the  same  time 
the  broader  issues  of  LDC  relations. 

Effect  of  Meeting   on  U.S.   Energy  Policy 

We  regret  that  the  Prepcon  did  not  suc- 
ceed. We  remain  willing  to  participate  in  a 
multilateral  conference  if  one  can  be  ar- 
ranged that  concentrates  on  energy.  But  we 
do  not  expect  our  own  energy  policies  to  be 
affected  in  a  major  way  by  the  suspension  of 
the  Prepcon  talks. 

Our  overall  energy  policy,  pursued  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  coordination 
with  other  IEA  countries,  will  continue  to  be 
to  bring  about  a  basic  shift  in  the  supply- 
demand  balance  in  the  world  oil  market.  This 
will    reduce    our    vulnerability    to    foreign 
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supply  disruptions,  reduce  the  ability  of  a 
small  group  of  countries  to  manipulate  world 
oil  prices  arbitrarily,  and  enable  prices  to 
approach  their  long-term  equilibrium  level. 

The  focus  of  our  international  efforts  will 
remain  in  the  IEA.  We  intend  to  insure  that 
momentum  is  maintained  as  we  press  ahead 
to  implement  the  conservation  and  acceler- 
ated-development programs. 

The  Prepcon  proved  that  other  IEA  mem- 
bers share  our  belief  in  the  necessity  of 
consumer  solidarity.  They,  too,  believe  the 
IEA  has  a  key  role  to  play  in  dealing  with 
the  energy  problem.  They  will,  we  think, 
work  with  us  to  insure  that  the  IEA's  im- 
portance and  influence  will  increase  in  the 
future. 

Given  the  leading  role  which  the  United 
States  has  played  in  the  development  of  the 
International  Energy  Agency,  it  is  most 
important  that  the  United  States  accede  to 
the  Agreement  on  the  International  Energy 
Program  without  reservation.  The  United 
States  is  now  applying  the  agreement  pro- 
visionally pending  adoption  of  the  requisite 
implementing  legislation  by  Congress.  Un- 
fortunately, the  legislation  currently  under 
consideration  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  not  permit  us  to  adhere  to  the 
International  Energy  Program  without  res- 
ervation. Specifically,  this  legislation  does 
not  fully  meet  vital  IEA  requirements  relat- 
ing to  demand  restraint;  that  is,  conserva- 
tion, the  allocation  of  petroleum  in  case  of 
another  embargo,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  petroleum  reserve.  The  antitrust  provisions 
of  the  legislation  under  consideration  are 
also  deficient.  While  this  subcommittee  is  not 
immediately  concerned  with  this  legislation, 
may  I  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  you  and 
your  colleagues  in  the  House  to  make  every 
effort  to  promptly  approve  legislation  which 
will  permit  the  United  States  to  accede  to 
the  Agreement  on  the  International  Energy 
Program. 

In  the  months  ahead,  we  will  also  seek 
to  intensify  our  cooperative  bilateral  rela- 
tions with  producing  governments.  We  have 
many  common  interests  which  provide  im- 
portant opportunities  to  work  together.  For 
instance,  our  joint  commissions  with  Saudi 


Arabia  and  Iran  are  making  significant 
progress  in  identifying  key  areas  for  coop- 
eration. As  we  build  on  and  broaden  the 
scope  of  our  activities  with  these  two  pro- 
ducers and  with  other  OPEC  states,  we  will 
create  in  time  a  set  of  economic  and  political 
relationships  that  should  enable  us  to  help 
them  achieve  important  national  goals  and 
to  appreciate  more  fully  their  responsibility 
for  pursuing  oil  policies  that  lend  stability  to 
the  international  economy. 

We  are  convinced,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
oil  crisis  will  not  simply  go  away.  Our  poli- 
cies are  designed  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
that  crisis.  They  will,  if  properly  and 
vigorously  pursued,  permit  us  to  achieve  our 
two  fundamental  objectives:  an  international 
price  of  oil  set  by  free  market  forces  and  sub- 
stantial U.S.  self-sufficiency  in  energy. 


President  Ford  Urges  Legislation 
To  Assist  Viet-Nam  Refugees 

Following  are  texts  of  a  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Ford  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  dated 
April  30  and  a  statement  by  President  Ford 
issued  on  May  1. 

LETTER  TO  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE,  APRIL  30 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  1 

April  30,  1975. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  view  of  the  urgent 
need  for  funds  to  pay  for  humanitarian  as- 
sistance and  transportation  of  refugees  from 
South  Vietnam,  I  request  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  act  quickly  to  approve  the 
Conference  Report  on  H.R.  6096,  the  Viet- 
nam Humanitarian  Assistance  and  Evacua- 
tion Act  of  1975.  In  making  this  request,  I 
am  aware  that  sections  4  through  9  of  H.R. 
6096  have  been  overtaken  by  events  and  have 
no  further  utility.  Nevertheless,  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  as  recommended  by  the  Con- 
ference Report  is  the  most  expeditious 
method  of  obtaining  funds  which  are  now 
desperately  needed  for  the  care  and  trans- 
portation of  homeless  refugees. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  the  evacuation  has 
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been  completed.  The  Congress  may  be  as- 
sured that  I  do  not  intend  to  send  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  back  into  Viet- 
namese territory. 

Approximately  70,000  evacuees  are  now 
located  on  various  safe  haven  islands,  on 
U.S.  Navy  vessels  and  on  civilian  vessels. 
These  individuals  are  being  cared  for  by 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
while  being  processed  through  a  system 
established  to  relocate  them  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  countries. 

Although  the  specific  cost  of  activities  re- 
lated to  the  evacuation  cannot  be  fixed  at 
this  point,  it  is  estimated  that  direct  U.S. 
expenditures  to  care  for  and  process  these 
evacuees,  and  contributions  to  international 
organizations  and  private  voluntary  agen- 
cies to  assist  in  this  effort,  will  exceed 
$400,000,000.  Available  funds  already  appro- 
priated to  provide  aid  to  Vietnam  will  be 
reprogrammed  and  utilized  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible.  But  the  additional  authority 
of  $327,000,000  will  be  required  to  fully 
meet  immediate  needs. 

The  authority  of  this  legislation,  followed 
by  appropriations  as  soon  as  possible,  is 
necessary  to  continue  this  operation,  to  in- 
tegrate the  evacuees  into  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  and  to  permit  considera- 
tion of  further  humanitarian  assistance 
which  may  be  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  6096  and  American  policy  objectives. 

I  urge  the  immediate  enactment  of  H.R. 
6096. 

Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 


STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  FORD,  MAY   1 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  1 

I  am  saddened  and  disappointed  by  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives  today 
in  rejecting  assistance  to  the  refugees  from 
South  Viet-Nam. 

This  action  does  not  reflect  the  values  we 
cherish  as  a  nation  of  immigrants.  It  is  not 
worthy  of  a  people  which  has  lived  by  the 
philosophy  symbolized  in  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  It  reflects  fear  and  misunderstand- 
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ing,  rather  than  charity  and  compassion. 

Despite  the  House  vote,  I  believe  that  in 
this  tragic  situation  the  American  people 
want  their  country  to  be  guided  by  the  in- 
scription on  the  Statue  of  Liberty: 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 
Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free, 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore, 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tossed,  to  me: 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

After  World  War  II,  the  United  States 
offered  a  new  life  to  1,400,000  displaced 
persons.  The  generosity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple showed  again  following  the  Hungarian 
uprising  of  1956  when  more  than  50,000 
Hungarian  refugees  fled  here  for  sanctuary. 
And  we  welcomed  more  than  a  half  million 
Cubans  fleeing  tyranny  in  their  country. 

Now,  other  refugees  have  fled  from  the 
Communist  takeover  in  Viet-Nam.  These 
refugees  chose  freedom.  They  do  not  ask  that 
we  be  their  keepers  but  only,  for  a  time,  that 
we  be  their  helpers. 

Some  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives apparently  voted  against  the 
legislation  to  assist  the  refugees  because  of 
a  section  relating  to  evacuation  from  South 
Viet-Nam.  The  evacuation  is  complete. 

I  urge  the  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  of  the  Senate  to  approve 
quickly  new  legislation  providing  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
refugees.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  a  repu- 
diation of  the  finest  principles  and  traditions 
of  America. 


President's  Letter  to  Congress  on 
Oil  Price  Controls  and  Import  Fees 

Folloiving  is  the  text  of  identical  letters 
dated  April  30  from  President  Ford  to 
Speaker  of  the  House  Carl  Albert  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  Nelson- A.  Rockefeller. 

White  House  press   release  dated  April  30 

April  30, 1975. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  (Dear  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: )  Three  and  one-half  months  have 
passed  since  I  presented  the  Nation  and  the 
Congress  with  a  comprehensive  program  to 
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achieve  energy  independence  by  1985.  Al- 
though the  policy  I  put  forth  was  not  an  easy 
solution,  it  was,  and  remains  today,  the  only 
comprehensive  and  workable  national  energy 
program.  Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem,  I  also  moved  to  cut  energy  demand 
and  increase  supply  to  the  maximum  extent 
within  my  administrative  discretion  by  an- 
nouncing a  three  step  increase  in  the  fees  on 
imported  petroleum  starting  last  February  1 
and  complete  decontrol  of  old  oil  prices  by 
April  1. 

After  imposition  of  the  first  dollar  of  the 
additional  import  fees,  the  majority  leader- 
ship in  the  Congress  requested  that  I  delay 
further  actions  to  provide  time  to  evaluate 
my  proposals,  to  formulate  an  alternative 
comprehensive  energy  plan  and  to  enact 
legislation.  I  granted  a  60  day  delay  in  the 
spirit  of  compromise,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  had  already  waited  much  too  long 
to  make  the  hard  decisions  our  country 
needs. 

In  the  60  days  that  followed,  a  number  of 
Congressional  energy  programs  were  intro- 
duced and  considered.  Little  progress  has 
been  made  though.  Thus,  I  am  forced  to 
again  make  a  difficult  administrative  deci- 
sion. 

Since  my  State  of  the  Union  Message  last 
January,  there  has  been  no  improvement  in 
the  situation  in  the  Middle  East.  The  exist- 
ing tensions  only  heighten  my  belief  that  we 
must  do  everything  possible  to  avoid  increas- 
ing our  dependence  on  imported  oil  in  the 
months  ahead. 

The  recession  is  coming  to  an  end.  But 
the  pending  upturn  will  result  in  greater  de- 
mand for  imported  oil.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  will  put  us  in  a  better  position 
to  absorb  the  adjustments  that  greater 
energy  conservation  will  require. 

There  are  some  encouraging  signs  in  the 
Congress.  Chairmen  [Al]  Ullman  and  [John 
D.]  Dingell  and  ranking  minority  members 
[Herman  T.]  Schneebeli  and  [Clarence  J.] 
Brown  have  been  working  diligently  in  their 
respective  committees  to  formulate  a  com- 
prehensive energy  program.  After  extensive 
hearings  and  discussions,  their  efforts  to 
date  embody  some  elements  of  the  energy 


proposals  which  I  sent  to  the  Congress  as 
well  as  several  which  could  be  potentially 
disastrous. 

The  Senate  has  also  conducted  many  hear- 
ings. Yet  the  only  legislation  which  has 
passed  is  a  bill  that  would  impose  mandatory 
restrictions  within  60  days  on  recreational 
and  leisure  travel,  hours  of  business  opera- 
tion, and  commercial  lighting.  This  bill  is 
ineffective  and  unrealistic.  It  would  result  in 
unwarranted  government  control  of  personal 
freedoms,  and  would  cause  unforeseen  eco- 
nomic consequences. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  weeks  ahead  can  re- 
sult in  agreement  between  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration.  I  believe  it  can  if  we 
are  willing  to  work  diligently,  honestly,  and 
more  rapidly.  But  I  am  concerned  about  the 
possibility  of  the  Congress  passing  politically 
popular  legislation  which  will  not  only  fail 
to  meet  our  energy  needs  but  which  could 
create  serious  economic  problems  for  the 
Nation.  From  my  many  years  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  become  em- 
broiled in  endless  debate  over  tough  deci- 
sions. I  also  know  how  easy  it  is  for  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  full  of  rhetoric 
and  high  sounding  purpose,  but  short  of 
substance.  That  must  not  happen  in  this  case. 

Neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  has 
passed  one  significant  energy  measure  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Administration  in  these  past 
few  months.  Hence,  I  must  be  a  realists — 
since  the  time  before  final  legislation  will  be 
on  my  desk  is  very  long.  I  understand  that  in 
many  ways  the  timing  and  substance  is 
beyond  the  control  of  the  individual  commit- 
tee chairmen.  Yet,  postponement  of  action 
on  my  part  is  not  the  answer.  I  am,  there- 
fore, taking  these  administration  actions  at 
this  time:  v;, 

— First,  I  have  directed  the  Federal 
Energy  Administrator  to  implement  a  pro- 
gram to  steadily  phase  out  price  controls  on 
old  oil  over  two  years,  starting  June  1,  1975. 
This  program  will  not  proceed  until  public 
hearings  are  completed  and  a  plan  is  sub- 
mitted for  Congressional  review,  as  required 
by  statute.  While  I  intend  to  work  with  the 
Congress,    and    have    compromised    on    my 
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original  decision  to  proceed  with  immediate 
decontrol,  the  nation  cannot  afford  to  wait 
indefinitely  for  this  much  needed  action.  I 
intend  to  accompany  this  action  with  a  re- 
doubling of  my  efforts  to  achieve  an  appro- 
priate windfall  profits  tax  on  crude  oil  pro- 
duction with  strong  incentives  to  encourage 
maximum  domestic  exploration  and  produc- 
tion. 

— Second,  I  will  again  defer  the  second 
dollar  import  fee  on  crude  oil  and  the  $.60 
per  barrel  fee  on  imported  petroleum  prod- 
ucts in  order  to  continue  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise with  the  Congress.  However,  I  will 
be  forced  to  impose  the  higher  fees  in  30 
days,  or  sooner,  if  the  House  and  Senate  fail 
to  move  rapidly  on  the  type  of  comprehensive 
legislation  which  is  necessary  to  resolve  our 
critical  energy  situation.  Such  legislation 
must  not  embody  punitive  tax  measures  or 
mandated,  artificial  shortages,  which  could 
have  significant  economic  impact  and  be  an 
unwarranted  intrusion  on  individual  free- 
dom of  choice. 

The  administrative  action  that  I  have  set 
in  motion  will  help  achieve  energy  self- 
sufficiency  by  1985,  stem  increasing  vulner- 
ability during  the  next  few  critical  years, 
and  accomplish  this  without  significant  eco- 
nomic impact.  Nevertheless,  my  actions 
alone  are  not  enough.  The  Congress  must 
move  rapidly  on  a  more  comprehensive 
energy  program  which  includes  broader 
energy  conservation  and  actions  to  expand 
supply.  Action  now  is  essential  to  develop 
domestic  supplies  and  protect  American  jobs. 
It  is  my  utmost  desire  in  announcing  these 
executive  initiatives  to  balance  our  over- 
whelming need  to  move  ahead  with  an 
equally  important  need  not  to  force  outright 
confrontation  between  the  Administration 
and  the  Congress. 

I  pledge  to  work  with  the  Congress  in  this 
endeavor.  To  the  extent  comprehensive  and 
effective  legislation  is  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress, I  stand  ready  to  approve  it.  What  I 
cannot  do  is  stand  by  as  more  time  passes 
and  our  import  vulnerability  grows.  If  this 
happens,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  impose  the 
higher  import  fees.   Meantime,  my  admin- 


istrative actions  must  fill  the  gap  in  this 
endeavor.  The  country  can  afford  no  less. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 


Constituent  Assembly  Election 
in  Portugal  Discussed 

Following  is  a  statement  by  L.  Bruce 
Laingen,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
European  Affairs,  made  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Political  and  Mili- 
tary Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on 
International  Relations  on  May  I.1 

Two  months  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
appearing  before  you  for  a  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  political  and  economic  situation 
in  Portugal.  Much  has  happened  there  since 
that  time,  and  my  colleagues  and  I  are  glad 
to  have  this  further  opportunity  to  exchange 
views  with  the  committee. 

The  culmination  of  many  of  these  events, 
of  course,  was  in  the  constituent  assembly 
elections  held  on  April  25,  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  revolution  in  Portugal.  An 
impressive  92  percent  of  Portugal's  regis- 
tered voters  cast  their  ballots  in  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  orderly  and  genuinely 
free  balloting  process. 

The  newly  elected  assembly,  which  con- 
sists of  247  delegates,  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  drafting  a  new  constitution, 
but  within  the  strict  guidelines  set  down  by 
the  Armed  Forces  Movement  and  recently 
agreed  to  by  the  principal  political  parties. 
The  assembly  will  have  90  days  to  complete 
its  work,  with  provision  for  an  extension  of 
another  90  days  should  that  be  necessary. 

Of  the  12  political  parties  participating  in 
the  elections,  the  Socialists  recorded  the 
greatest  degree  of  popular  support,  with  38 
percent  of  the  ballot.  The  center  left  Popular 
Democratic  Party  received  26.4  percent,  the 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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Communists  12.5  percent,  and  the  Social 
Democratic  Center  7.6  percent.  The  Com- 
munist-front Portuguese  Democratic  Move- 
ment recorded  4  percent,  and  4  percent  was 
divided  among  a  range  of  smaller  parties. 
Only  7  percent  cast  blank  ballots. 

While  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  me  to 
comment  in  any  detail  on  the  outcome  of  the 
elections,  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  Americans 
welcome  them  as  demonstrating  the  demo- 
cratic sentiments  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Portuguese  people.  The  elec- 
toral results  are  of  special  importance  in 
recording,  for  the  first  time,  the  range  and 
strength  of  political  opinion  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Portugal.  However,  the  relationship 
between  the  expression  of  democratic  views 
and  governmental  action  remains  to  be 
established.  Their  practical  impact  in  the 
short  term  has  been  limited  by  the  prior  ac- 
tion of  the  Armed  Forces  Movement  in  lay- 
ing down  the  essential  outlines  of  the  con- 
stitution which  the  elected  members  of  the 
constituent  assembly  are  now  to  develop  in 
detail. 

The  elections  are  thus  one  further  stage 
in  a  continuing  process  of  change  in  Portu- 
gal, a  process  that  is  obviously  not  yet  com- 
plete. As  a  friend  and  ally  of  long  standing 
with  Portugal,  the  United  States  will  remain 
an  interested  and  sympathetic  observer.  It 
is  in  that  sense  in  particular  that  we  welcome 
this  renewed  opportunity  to  share  impres- 
sions with  you  and  your  committee. 


Annual   Report  on  Trade  Agreements 
Program  Transmitted  to  the  Congress 

Message  From  President  Ford  1 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith  to  the 
Congress  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the 


1  Transmitted  on  May  1  (text  from  White  House 
press  release)  ;  also  printed  as  H.  Doc.  94-123,  94th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  which  includes  the  text  of  the 
report. 


Trade  Agreements  Program.  This  report 
covers  calendar  year  1974. 

The  world  economy  in  1974  was  charac- 
terized by  deepening  stresses  and  strains 
caused  by  persistent  inflation,  a  downturn  in 
economic  activity,  structural  dislocations  in 
the  wake  of  the  oil  crises,  high  rates  of  un- 
employment, and  widespread  uncertainty  as 
to  the  future.  In  such  circumstances,  most 
governments  faced  strong  pressures  to  adopt 
unilateral  restrictions  on  imports,  to  pro- 
mote their  export  earnings  and  to  secure 
access  to  essential  supplies. 

Fortunately,  most  governments  have  not 
forgotten  the  costly  lessons  of  the  nation- 
alistic, go-it-alone  policies  and  ensuing  trade 
wars  of  the  1930s.  With  economic  wisdom 
and  political  courage,  the  world's  industrial- 
ized countries  have  in  large  part  held  the  line 
against  the  proponents  of  short-sighted  solu- 
tions involving  unilateral  measures  restrict- 
ing and  distorting  trade  and  competitive 
currency  devaluations.  Moreover,  recogniz- 
ing the  need  for  positive  cooperative  ap- 
proaches, most  of  the  world's  trading  nations 
joined  in  technical  preparatory  work  for 
far-reaching  multilateral  negotiations  to 
reduce  trade  barriers,  as  had  been  agreed 
to  by  over  100  countries  in  September,  1973. 
By  the  end  of  1974,  this  preparatory  ground- 
work was  largely  completed. 

Passage  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  last 
December  opened  the  way  for  the  multi- 
lateral trade  talks  to  move  into  the  negotiat- 
ing stage  in  February,  1975.  Countries 
accounting  for  most  of  the  world's  trade  are 
participating  in  negotiations  which  will  in- 
clude all  types  of  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers 
that  affect  agricultural  as  well  as  industrial 
trade.  Both  developed  and  developing  coun- 
tries expect  major  benefits  from  the  results. 

When  these  negotiations  were  launched  in 
1973  at  a  Ministerial-level  meeting  in  Tokyo, 
the  objective  was  to  achieve  the  "expansion 
and  even  greater  liberalization  of  world 
trade  and  improvement  in  the  standard  of 
living  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
world."  This  commitment  has  been  re- 
affirmed in  recent  meetings  of  the  Trade 
Negotiations    Committee    in    Geneva.    The 
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spirit  of  cooperation  offers  hope  for  broad 
and  significant  results. 

The  mandate  given  the  President  in  the 
new  trade  legislation  will  enable  the  United 
States  to  play  a  leading  role  in  these  multi- 
lateral negotiations.  Our  position  will  be 
strengthened,  moreover,  by  the  close  working 
arrangements  which  have  been  established 
between  the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Con- 
gress. Under  these  arrangements,  represen- 
tatives of  the  Congress  have  an  important 
voice  in  U.S.  policies  and  are  participating 
fully  in  the  negotiating  sessions. 

U.S.  negotiators  will  also  have  the  benefit 
of  far  more  extensive  advice  from  the  public 
sector  than  in  the  past.  Public  hearings  by 
the  International  Trade  Commission  are  in 
progress.  Hearings  by  the  Executive  Branch 
will  open  soon.  Advisory  committees,  made 
up  of  a  cross-section  of  the  public  interest 
and  agriculture,  industry,  labor  and  con- 
sumer groups  involved,  will  provide  input 
for  the  U.S.  negotiating  effort  at  both  the 
policy  and  technical  levels. 

The  Trade  Act,  like  the  earlier  Declaration 
of  Tokyo,  recognizes  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding fair  and  reasonable  market  access  to 
products  exported  by  developing  countries. 
As  one  step  toward  this  objective,  the  Act 
provides  for  the  granting  of  temporary  gen- 
eralized tariff  preferences  to  such  countries. 
The  mandatory  procedural  steps  for  estab- 
lishing the  preference  system  have  been 
initiated.  When  the  system  is  in  operation 
later  this  year,  it  will  offer  substantial  bene- 
fits to  many  developing  countries. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  as  implementation 
moves  forward,  the  Congress  will  provide 
the  necessary  authority  to  include  other 
developing  countries  through  waiver  of  those 
restrictions  of  the  Trade  Act  that  are  in- 
compatible with  our  national  interest  and  to 
which  a  number  of  countries  have  voiced 
strong  objections.  v 

At  the  same  time,  in  signing  the  Trade 
Act  on  January  3,  1975,  I  expressed  reserva- 
tions about  the  wisdom  of  one  of  its  provi- 
sions relating  to  restrictions  on  trade  with 


the  Soviet  Union  which  led  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
repudiate  its  1972  trade  agreement  with  the 
United  States.  This  action  by  the  Soviet 
Union  constitutes  an  unfortunate  setback  to 
normalization  of  our  economic  relations  with 
that  country.  In  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with 
the  Congress,  I  am  hopeful  that  a  solution 
to  this  problem  can  be  found. 

In  light  of  the  serious  economic  problems 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world  today,  efforts  to  preserve  and  build 
upon  past  gains  in  the  trade  field  are  now 
more  urgent  and  imperative  than  ever.  A 
more  open,  fair,  and  nondiscriminatory  sys- 
tem, providing  access  to  both  markets  and 
supplies,  can  give  a  vital  stimulus  to  eco- 
nomic recovery,  increased  employment,  and 
sound  growth  both  in  the  United  States  and 
in  the  world  economy.  Congress  has  provided 
the  mandate  for  the  United  States  to  move 
forward  toward  these  objectives  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  nations.  It  is  my  intention  to 
carry  out  this  mandate  fully  and  expedi- 
tiously, in  the  interests  of  the  health  of  the 
American  economy  and  the  strengthening  of 
harmonious  and  mutually  beneficial  economic 
relations  among  all  countries  of  the  world. 

Gekald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  May  1, 1975. 


President  Reports  on  Export  Laws 
and  Safeguards  on  Nuclear  Materials 

Message  to  the  Congress  1 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  14  of  Public 
Law  93-500,  the  "Export  Administration 
Amendments  of  1974",  I  am  forwarding  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on  U.S.  laws  and  regu- 
lations governing  nuclear  exports  and  on 
domestic  and  international  safeguards.  This 


1  Transmitted  on  May  6  (text  from  White  House 
press  release)  ;  also  printed  as  H.  Doc.  94-131, 
which  includes  the  text  of  the  report. 
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report  considers  the  effectiveness  of  such 
laws  and  safeguards  in  preventing  the  diver- 
sion of  nuclear  capabilities  to  nonpeaceful 
purposes. 

I  have  concluded  that  current  laws  provide 
ample  authority  to  control  the  export  and  re- 
export of  nuclear-related  material,  equip- 
ment and  technology.  Nevertheless,  existing 
policies  and  regulations  are  constantly  being 
reexamined  and  changed  as  appropriate. 
Domestic  safeguards  are  under  continuing 
review  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  even 
more  effective.  The  international  safeguard 
system  will  detect  and  thus  help  to  deter 
efforts  to  divert  such  materials  by  other 
nations. 

As  the  volume  of  material  and  the  nature 
of  facilities  grow  in  the  world,  commensu- 
rate increases  and  improvements  in  the  in- 
ternational safeguarding  system  will  be 
needed.  The  United  States  is  encouraging  the 
strengthening  of  international  safeguards  by 
aiding  and  supporting  IAEA  [International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency]  safeguard  develop- 
ment efforts.  It  is  also  seeking  to  enhance 
physical  security  through  the  adoption  of  an 
international  convention.  The  U.S.  is  taking 
the  lead  in  advocating  in-depth  physical  pro- 
tection measures  necessary  to  preclude 
terrorist  groups  from  capturing  such  mate- 
rial or  conducting  sabotage  activities. 

I  wish  to  assure  Congress  that  the  pre- 
vention of  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosive  materials   for  possible   nonpeaceful 


uses  is  a  priority  concern  in  my  Administra- 
tion. Whatever  efforts  are  needed  to  allow 
the  U.S.  and  other  countries  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  nuclear  power,  without  fear,  will 
be  taken  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  May  6, 1975. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND   CONFERENCES 


U.S.  Suggests  Consideration  of  Restraints  on  Conventional  Arms 


Statement  by  Joseph  Martin,  Jr. 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament x 


Conventional  arms  have  a  central  place  in 
the  military  planning  of  virtually  every  coun- 
try of  the  world,  a  daily  and  almost  common- 
place role  in  national  and  international  af- 
fairs, and  a  profound  long-term  impact  on 
the  security  of  us  all.  Despite — or  perhaps 
more  realistically,  because  of — these  factors, 
the  subject  of  conventional  arms  control  has 
occupied  the  efforts  of  the  CCD  only  rarely 
in  recent  years. 

My  government  has  long  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  giving  serious  and  detailed  con- 
sideration to  the  question  of  possible  re- 
straints on  conventional  weapons.  In  this 
committee  we  have  often  stated  our  belief 
that  suitable  restraints  in  the  conventional 
arms  field  could  make  a  major  contribution  to 
the  security  and  well-being  of  all  states.  In 
interventions  over  the  last  several  years,  we 
have  emphasized  the  U.S.  willingness  to  ex- 
plore all  practical  approaches  to  the  problem 
and  have  urged  other  delegations  to  express 
their  views. 

One  of  the  approaches  the  U.S.  delegation 
has  discussed  in  the  committee  is  that  of  re- 
gional arms  control.  In  1966  we  presented 
six  principles  which  could  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  regional  agreements  in  the  conventional 
arms  field;  in  1970  we  recommended  three 
additional  steps  that  states  could  take  uni- 
laterally— steps  "which  in  their  cumulative 
effect,  even  without  formal  binding  agree- 
ments, could  constitute  reliable  arms  limita- 
tions on  a  regional  basis."  2 

There  are  several  reasons  why  my  delega- 
tion believes  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  re- 
straints on  conventional  arms  in  a  regional 


context.  First,  in  most  cases  the  relationship 
of  the  size  and  character  of  a  country's  armed 
forces  to  the  armed  forces  of  other  states 
within  its  region  is  much  more  relevant  to  its 
security  than  the  relationship  between  its 
forces  and  those  of  more  distant  powers. 
Second,  states  near  one  another  have  gen- 
erally tended  to  acquire  similar  and  compara- 
ble military  capabilities.  Third,  in  several 
areas  of  the  world  there  already  exist  region- 
al cooperative  arrangements  which  could 
serve  as  useful  precedents  for  arms  control 
initiatives,  as  well  as  regional  institutions 
which  could  most  conveniently  take  action  on 
such  initiatives. 

Although  these  factors  suggest  in  general 
terms  why  the  regional  or  subregional  ap- 
proach to  conventional  arms  control  might  be 
practicable  and  effective,  prospects  for  actual 
arms  control  arrangements  obviously  vary 
widely  from  one  region  to  another.  In  several 
areas  of  the  world  the  prevailing  political 
climate  may  not  permit  the  successful  nego- 
tiation of  such  arrangements  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Nevertheless  we  should  be  encouraged  that 
in  two  regions  of  the  world  significant  efforts 
in  the  area  of  conventional  arms  control  have 
recently  taken  place.  In  Europe,  members  of 


1  Made  before  the  concluding  meeting  of  the  spring 
session  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament (CCD)  at  Geneva  on  Apr.  10  (introduc- 
tory paragraphs  omitted). 

2  For  a  U.S.  statement  made  before  the  CCD  on 
Aug.  13,  1970,  together  with  the  text  of  a  U.S. 
working  paper  incorporating  the  six  principles 
presented  in  1966,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  14,  1970, 
p.  310. 
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NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  have  been  ac- 
tively seeking  a  mutual  and  balanced  reduc- 
tion of  forces  in  the  central  region  of  the 
continent.  In  Latin  America,  eight  govern- 
ments of  that  region  agreed,  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Ayacucho  of  December  9,  1974,  to 
create  conditions  which  permit  effective  lim- 
itation of  armaments,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
acquisition  of  arms  for  offensive  warlike  pur- 
poses, and  to  dedicate  all  possible  resources 
to  the  social  and  economic  development  of 
Latin  American  countries.  Representatives 
from  several  Latin  American  governments 
subsequently  met  in  Lima,  Peru,  to  discuss 
possible  means  of  achieving  arms  limitations. 
The  United  States  supports  the  efforts  of 
these  Latin  American  countries  and  hopes 
they  will  be  successful  in  reaching  solutions 
that  further  the  worthy  goals  outlined  at 
Ayacucho. 

My  government  continues  to  regard  the 
regional  approach  to  conventional  arms  con- 
trol as  a  particularly  promising  one.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  direct  value  of  regional  arrange- 
ments, the  development  of  workable  measures 
in  one  region  may  provide  useful  insights  for 
solving  arms  control  problems  elsewhere.  A 
sound  principle  for  the  development  of  re- 
gional arrangements — one  which  we  have  en- 
dorsed on  several  previous  occasions — is  that 
the  initiative  should  come  from  within  the 
region  concerned.  This  principle  reflects  the 
view  that  in  order  that  a  regional  arrange- 
ment may  be  effective  and  durable  it  must  be 
firmly  grounded  in  the  desires  and  concerns 
of  the  local  parties,  who  are  obviously  the 
most  directly  affected. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  also  pointed  out 
that  states  outside  the  region  concerned  can 
play  an  important,  perhaps  essential,  sup- 
portive role  in  the  success  of  a  regional  arms 
control  arrangement.  The  willingness  of  out- 
side powers — particularly  potential  arms  sup- 
pliers— to  respect  regional  arrangements  can 
operate  as  a  strong  inducement  to  develop 
local  initiatives.  Such  willingness  can  provide 
assurance  both  to  local  parties  and  to  other 
outside  powers  that  their  efforts  will  not  be 
undermined. 

Outside  powers  might  respect  a  regional 
arrangement   in   a   variety   of   ways.    They 


would  presumably  be  expected  to  agree  not 
to  take  action  inconsistent  with  the  restric- 
tions worked  out  by  the  local  states.  This 
would  reinforce  the  obligations  assumed  by 
regional  parties  and  create  a  double  guaran- 
tee of  compliance.  Another  way  of  respecting 
the  arrangement  might  be  to  provide  local 
parties  with  military  equipment  not  pro- 
scribed and  to  render  other  types  of  support 
and  assistance  that  might  be  important  in 
satisfying  those  parties  that  their  interests 
are  adequately  protected  by  the  arrangement. 

The  United  States  stands  ready  to  assist 
and  cooperate  in  the  development  of  regional 
and  subregional  arrangements  in  ways  de- 
sired by  the  local  participants.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  respect  such  arrangements  in  an  ap- 
propriate manner  provided,  of  course,  that 
the  measures  do  not  impinge  upon  the  legiti- 
mate security  needs  of  the  participants  or 
undermine  existing  security  arrangements 
contrary  to  their  wishes  and  also  provided 
that  other  outside  powers  respect  the  ar- 
rangements. 

While  pursuing  the  possibilities  of  regional 
arrangements,  we  believe  it  is  important  to 
explore  ways  of  making  progress  in  the  con- 
ventional arms  field  in  a  broader  context  as 
well.  We  are  convinced  that  this  committee — 
in  which  countries  from  all  regions  of  the 
world  are  represented — can  make  an  impor- 
tant contribution  by  examining  approaches 
to  conventional  arms  control  that  are  not  lim- 
ited in  geographical  scope  and  that  could  com- 
plement regional  arrangements. 

Views  of  Security  Requirements 

Today  I  would  like  to  suggest  one  such  ap- 
proach. My  delegation  believes  it  would  be 
useful  for  the  CCD  to  identify  and  discuss 
principles  of  conduct  that  could  be  applicable 
on  a  worldwide  basis  to  the  acquisition  or 
transfer  of  conventional  arms.  Before  outlin- 
ing some  ideas  about  the  content  of  such  prin- 
ciples, I  would  like  to  discuss  a  number  of  fac- 
tors which  in  our  view  should  underlie  con- 
ventional arms  principles  of  this  type. 

Any  practical  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  restraints  on  conventional  arms 
must  be  based  on  the  assumption  that,  in 
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today's  world,  states  will  be  determined  to  ac- 
quire the  means  necessary  to  safeguard  their 
national  independence  and  territorial  integ- 
rity. Indeed,  the  acquisition  of  conventional 
arms  may  reinforce  the  stability  of  a  local 
military  balance  and  therefore  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  tensions  and  conflict. 

All  of  us  recognize,  however,  that  there  is 
another  side  to  the  impact  of  conventional 
arms.  We  live  in  an  interdependent  world 
with  a  panoply  of  modern  weapon  systems, 
an  increasing  ability  of  most  states  to  manu- 
facture or  otherwise  acquire  virtually  all  the 
arms  they  desire,  and  a  system  of  rapid  com- 
munications media  which  often  alert  states  to 
the  conventional  arms  activities  of  others.  In 
such  a  world,  the  continuing  accumulation  of 
conventional  arms  does  not  necessarily  guar- 
antee increased  security.  Efforts  to  provide 
for  one's  own  defense  needs  may  often  affect 
the  security  of  others.  Moreover,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  arms  by  one  state  may  lead  to  competi- 
tive reactions,  or  overreactions,  by  others. 
This  process  can  result  in  a  decreased  sense 
of  security  for  all  concerned. 

Any  principles  of  conduct  must  take  into 
account  both  of  these  sides  of  the  convention- 
al arms  issue.  In  the  light  of  the  legitimate 
and  often  pressing  security  requirements  of 
states,  it  would  hardly  be  realistic  to  develop 
guidelines  that  would  prevent  the  acquisition 
of  arms  altogether  or  would  impose  limits 
making  it  impossible  for  states  to  meet  those 
requirements.  Instead,  the  primary  objective 
of  such  principles  should  be  to  encourage 
states  to  limit  arms  acquisitions  to  essential 
security  requirements  and  thereby  reduce  the 
likelihood  that  those  acquisitions  of  arms  will 
appear  threatening  to  others  and  increase 
tensions  among  states. 

Reliance  on  Self-Restraint  of  States 

Another  important  consideration  relates  to 
the  nature  of  the  restraints  that  would  be 
called  for  in  principles  of  conduct.  Formal 
and  legally  binding  restraints  are  often  de- 
sirable in  the  arms  control  field  and  may  be 
particularly  appropriate  in  the  case  of  re- 
gional conventional  arms  arrangements. 
However,  considering  the  very  early  stage  of 


international  efforts  in  the  conventional  arms 
area  and  the  vastly  differing  perspectives  on 
the  problem  held  by  countries  throughout 
the  world,  it  would  be  premature  to  expect 
states  to  accept  firm  obligations  that  would 
be  applicable  on  a  worldwide  basis.  At  least 
initially,  therefore,  any  universally  applica- 
ble principles  of  conduct  should  rely  largely 
on  the  self-restraint  of  states.  Such  principles 
should  encourage  governments  to  be  fully 
aware  that  their  actions  affect  the  security 
concerns  of  others.  They  should  also  encour- 
age them  to  exercise  appropriate  restraints 
in  order  that  such  actions  will  not  have  ad- 
verse consequences,  not  only  for  other  states 
but  for  their  own  security  as  well. 

My  delegation  believes  that  such  an  ap- 
proach could  have  a  significant  damping  ef- 
fect on  the  competition  in  conventional  arms. 
Self-restraint  by  one  would  create  incentives 
for  self-restraint  by  others.  However,  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  such  a  voluntary  guidelines 
approach  could  not  succeed  if  the  willingness 
of  some  states  to  abide  by  the  guidelines  were 
not  matched  by  the  self-restraint  of  others 
whose  cooperation  is  deemed  important.  Thus 
it  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  one  arms 
supplier  to  continue  to  restrain  his  shipments 
if  other  suppliers  were  determined  to  take  up 
the  slack.  Likewise,  we  could  not  expect  con- 
tinued self-restraint  in  the  acquisition  of 
arms  if  such  restraint  were  not  reciprocated. 

Diversity  of  Local   Circumstances 

A  third  consideration  is  the  wide  variation 
not  only  in  the  types  and  military  missions 
of  the  weapons  systems  currently  in  existence 
but  also  in  the  effects  they  are  likely  to  have 
in  differing  regions  of  the  world.  The  political 
and  military  implications  for  regional  stabil- 
ity of  a  particular  arms  acquisition  depend  on 
many  factors.  Among  these  are  the  quantities 
involved ;  the  extent  to  which  the  acquisition 
provides  the  acquiring  state  with  a  new  mili- 
tary capability;  the  relationship  of  the  ac- 
quiring state's  armed  forces  to  those  of  other 
states  whose  security  calculations  might  be 
affected ;  the  perceptions  by  leaders  of  these 
other  states  of  how  the  acquisition  affects  the 
balance  of  forces;  and  the  compatibilities  of 
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the  new  weapon  systems  with  the  acquiring 
state's  technical  and  support  capabilities, 
climatic  and  terrain  conditions,  and  other 
weapon  systems  already  in  its  inventory. 

These  are,  of  course,  only  a  few  of  the 
many  factors  that  determine  the  effects  of 
arms  acquisitions  internationally.  They  dem- 
onstrate, however,  that  the  impact  of  arms 
acquisitions  on  stability  depends  as  much  on 
the  political  and  military  context  in  which 
arms  are  acquired  as  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  weapons  themselves.  It  would  rarely 
be  possible  to  single  out  specific  weapons  or 
categories  of  weapons  that  would  be  likely 
to  have  the  same  impact  on  stability  in  all 
situations  throughout  the  world.  In  some  re- 
gions the  acquisition  of  small  arms  and  am- 
munition might  contribute  more  to  insecurity 
than  the  acquisition  of  advanced  jet  aircraft. 
In  other  areas,  of  course,  the  reverse  could 
be  true. 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  local  circum- 
stances, we  think  that  conventional  arms 
guidelines  applicable  on  a  worldwide  basis 
should  encourage  individual  states  to  exer- 
cise judgment  in  making  the  determination 
whether,  in  a  certain  political  and  military 
context,  the  acquisition  of  weapons  in  cer- 
tain types  or  quantities  would  be  likely  to 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  regional  or  inter- 
national security.  Since  such  a  determination 
inevitably  has  a  subjective  component,  the 
guidelines  would  have  to  provide  govern- 
ments with  flexibility  in  making  arms  acqui- 
sition decisions. 

A  final  consideration  in  developing  prac- 
tical guidelines  concerns  the  relationship  be- 
tween conventional  arms  acquisitions  and 
economic  and  social  development.  In  my  dele- 
gation's view,  such  guidelines  should  call  on 
governments  to  think  of  security  as  more 
than  a  strictly  military  concept,  in  particular, 
to  recognize  that  real  security  lies  not  only 
in  adequate  defense  capabilities  but  also  in 
economic  and  social  progress. 

Illustrative  Principles 

The  foregoing  considerations  suggest  the 
types  of  restraints  that  might  appropriately 
be  embodied  in  principles  of  conduct  in  the 
conventional  arms  field. 


One  principle  might  call  on  states  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  making  the  judgment 
that  the  arms  they  acquire  or  transfer  will 
not  have  adverse  effects  on  regional  or  inter- 
national security.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
requirements  for  stability  may  differ  marked- 
ly from  one  situation  to  another.  Accordingly, 
this  principle  would  involve  a  careful  deter- 
mination by  states  as  to  whether  certain 
types  or  quantities  of  weapons  would  be  de- 
stabilizing in  a  particular  context. 

Another  principle  might  be  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  acquisition  of  arms  by  one 
state  may  be  a  legitimate  concern  of  those 
other  states  whose  security  is  affected.  Such 
a  principle  might  indicate  that  consultations 
among  interested  states  on  possible  effects  of 
arms  acquisitions  could  be  useful  in  prevent- 
ing or  alleviating  regional  or  international 
tensions.  "Interested"  states  might  include 
neighboring  countries  as  well  as  others  out- 
side the  region.  The  consultations  could  be 
held  in  the  event  of  a  potential  or  officially 
acknowledged  arms  acquisition  of  particular 
concern  to  others ;  and  they  might  also  be  ar- 
ranged from  time  to  time  without  reference 
to  a  particular  acquisition.  The  result  could 
be  to  allay  fears  that  might  otherwise  lead  to 
competitive  and  possibly  destabilizing  actions 
by  other  states. 

Another  principle  could  be  formulated  to 
reflect  the  view  that  the  concept  of  security 
cannot,  and  should  not,  be  based  solely  on 
political-military  criteria  but  must  also  en- 
compass progress  in  the  social,  economic,  and 
cultural  fields.  Such  a  principle  might,  for 
example,  encourage  states  to  limit  their  ac- 
quisition of  arms  to  those  deemed  indispensa- 
ble for  their  security  so  that  resources  would 
not  be  unnecessarily  diverted  from  economic 
and  social  development.  States  themselves 
must  be  the  judge  of  their  national  priorities 
and  of  what  is  indispensable  for  their  secu- 
rity. However,  acceptance  of  a  principle  along 
these  lines  by  a  significant  number  of  states, 
and  real  efforts  to  abide  by  it,  could  increase 
the  incentives  for  others  to  act  in  accordance 
with  it. 

Another  principle  could  apply  to  the  trans- 
fer of  arms  production  capabilities  rather 
than  to  the  transfer  of  arms  themselves.  It 
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might  recommend  that  the  export  of  technical 
data  and  equipment  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  arms  should  be  subject  to  the  same  effec- 
tive governmental  review  and  authorization 
procedures  as  arms  exports  themselves.  All 
arms-exporting  countries  require  licenses  or 
their  equivalent  for  the  export  of  weapons. 
Not  all  of  them,  however,  require  government 
authorization  for  the  export  of  technical 
know-how  and  equipment  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  arms. 

In  some  cases,  therefore,  there  are  fewer 
legal  barriers  against  the  transfer  of  an  arms 
production  capability  than  against  the  pro- 
vision of  the  arms  themselves.  Observance 
would  not  restrict  the  ability  of  suppliers  and 
recipient  governments  to  engage  in  transfers 
of  technology.  It  would,  however,  reduce  the 
risk  of  unauthorized  transfers  that  could  lead 
to  the  creation  of  arms  production  capabili- 
ties in  areas  of  potential  conflict,  thus  height- 
ening tensions. 

We  believe  that  if  a  wide  number  of  states 
supported  principles  such  as  the  ones  I  have 
just  suggested  and  acted  in  accordance  with 
them,  this  would  have  a  marked  favorable 
impact  on  the  worldwide  competition  in  con- 
ventional arms.  Broad  acceptance  of  the  view 
that  international  security  can  be  enhanced 
by  practicing  appropriate  restraints  could 
favorably  affect  the  way  governments  ap- 
proach decisions  on  arms  procurement.  Im- 
plementation of  such  principles  by  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  states  would  constitute  an  im- 
portant first  step  leading  to  more  favorable 
conditions  for  arms  control  arrangements  on 
a  regional  basis  and  for  more  binding  re- 
straints on  a  broader  geographical  basis. 

The  illustrative  principles  I  have  described 
this  morning  are  of  course  not  meant  to  be 
an  exhaustive  set  of  policy  guidelines  in  the 
conventional  arms  area,  nor  should  they  be 
regarded  as  proposals  in  any  formal  sense. 
They  are  intended  to  provide  a  basis  for 
further  discussion,  to  focus  attention  and, 
hopefully,  constructive  efforts  on  an  area  of 
arms  control  that  has  so  far  not  been  amena- 
ble to  effective  solutions. 

We  hope  that  other  delegations  will  com- 


ment on  the  approach  suggested  today  and 
possibly  recommend  principles  of  their  own. 
We  would  also  be  interested  in  any  alterna- 
tive approaches  for  developing  restraints  on 
conventional  arms  that  delegations  may  pro- 
pose. Because  the  subject  of  conventional 
arms  control  is  one  which  touches  upon  the 
vital  interests  of  us  all,  it  is  essential  that  the 
needs  and  desires  of  all  states  be  fully  ex- 
pressed and  taken  into  account  in  our  effort  to 
find  effective  solutions. 
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The  Challenge  of  Peace 


Address  by  Secretary  Kissinger1 


We  meet  here  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
tragedy  of  Viet-Nam.  It  will  be  years  before 
it  is  possible  to  make  a  dispassionate  anal- 
ysis of  a  conflict  which  we  entered  so  inno- 
cently a  decade  and  a  half  ago,  which  divided 
our  country  more  than  any  event  since  our 
CiviL  War,  and  which  ended  so  swiftly  and 
painfully. 

But  the  consequences  are  with  us  today. 
Around  the  world  people  are  asking  what 
recent  events  mean  about  our  strength,  our 
wisdom,  and  our  constancy.  And  Americans 
now  ask  questions  which  go  to  the  very  heart 
of  our  foreign  policy:  What  are  our  interests 
in  the  world?  What  should  be  our  commit- 
ments?   Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

Let  me  begin  by  stating  a  profound  con- 
viction: The  fact  that  we  failed  in  one 
endeavor  does  not  invalidate  all  others.  If 
in  the  aftermath  of  Viet-Nam  we  flee  from 
responsibility  as  uncritically  as  we  rushed 
into  commitment  a  decade  ago,  we  will  sure- 
ly soon  find  ourselves  in  a  period  of  chaos 
and  peril  that  will  dwarf  all  previous  ex- 
perience. Global  peace  and  America's  secu- 
rity, global  progress  and  America's  pros- 
perity, depend  decisively  on  how  we  act  in 
the  months  and  years  to  come. 

Americans  have  every  reason  to  take  pride 
in  what  their  country  has  achieved  in  foreign 
policy.  In  the  30  years  since  World  War  II, 
the  United  States  has  done  more  to  preserve 
peace  and  promote  progress  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  world.  The  recovery  of  Western 
Europe  and  Japan,  the  formation  and  con- 
stant  revitalization   of   our   peacetime   alli- 
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ances,  the  shaping  and  flourishing  of  the 
global  trade  and  monetary  system,  the  eco- 
nomic advance  of  the  newer  and  poorer 
nations,  the  measures  to  control  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  the  development  of  a  new  agenda 
of  global  cooperation — these  are  enduring 
achievements  of  American  leadership. 

We  undertook  these  efforts  not  as  charity, 
but  in  our  enlightened  self-interest.  For  a 
generation,  we  have  understood  that  without 
this  country  global  peace  could  not  be  main- 
tained. For  a  generation,  it  has  been  clear 
that  American  prosperity  is  inseparable 
from  and  dependent  upon  a  thriving  world 
economy.  Our  international  effort  saved 
American  lives  and  preserved  American 
jobs. 

And  these  goals  have  been  pursued  by 
every  Administration — Democratic  or  Re- 
publican— since  the  war.  They  have  reflected 
a  consensus  of  the  public,  the  Congress,  and 
national  leaders  across  the  country,  in  and 
out  of  government. 

This  national  unity  was  our  most  price- 
less resource.  It  was  the  foundation  of  our 
achievements.    It  must  be  restored. 

If  frustration,  despair,  or  a  desire  for 
novelty  alters  the  American  perception  of 
our  international  responsibilities  and  causes 
us  to  dismantle  our  accomplishments,  we  will 
produce  instability  in  the  world  and  create 
untold  dangers  for  our  country. 

The  debate  over  our  international  com- 
mitment must  be  placed  in  this  perspective. 
No  doubt  we  must  weigh  carefully — as  we 
failed  to  do  in  the  early  sixties — the  long- 
term  consequences  of  new  engagements.  We 
must  not  overextend  ourselves,  promising 
what  is  not  either  in  our  interest  or  within 
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our  capability.  But  we  cannot  shed  our 
existing  responsibilities  without  straining 
the  fabric  of  international  peace. 

When  people  speak  of  redefining  our  exist- 
ing commitments,  which  ones  do  they  con- 
sider expendable?  To  take  just  one  example, 
have  they  considered  how  abandonment  of 
South  Korea  or  the  Philippines  would  affect 
the  future  of  Japan  and  therefore  the  future 
of  the  entire  Pacific  area?  Any  ally  that  pre- 
fers alternative  arrangements  will  not  find 
us  insistent  on  the  status  quo.  But  by  the 
same  token,  any  ally  that  prefers  existing 
arrangements  will  not  find  us  irresolute. 

In  any  event,  our  obligations  cannot  be 
usefully  debated  in  the  abstract.  A  nation's 
commitments  do  not  derive  simply  from  legal 
documents  or  legislative  undertakings.  They 
are  not  merely  preferences  to  be  altered  at 
will.  If  properly  conceived,  they  rest  on 
self-interest,  based  on  the  necessities  of 
geography  and  history  and  national  values. 
They  are  reflected  in  the  sum  total  of  a 
country's  past  policies  and  actions,  the  ex- 
pectations it  has  created,  the  whole  texture 
and  record  of  its  international  conduct. 

Thus  we  should  not  treat  issues  of  prestige 
or  credibility  too  lightly  or  too  ironically. 
A  nation's  credibility,  the  value  of  its  word, 
enables  it  to  influence  events  without  having 
to  turn  every  issue  into  a  test  of  strength. 
When  a  country's  prestige  declines,  others 
will  be  reluctant  to  stake  their  future  on  its 
assurances;  it  will  be  increasingly  tested  by 
overt  challenges.  Given  our  central  role, 
a  loss  in  our  credibility  invites  international 
chaos.  There  is  no  question  that  the  trauma 
America  has  undergone  in  the  last  decade — 
from  the  assassination  of  one  President  to 
the  resignation  of  another — has  raised  many 
doubts. 

We  must  work  hard  to  maintain  our  posi- 
tion.   And  we  shall. 

The  leadership  role  we  have  exercised  for 
a  generation  has  never  been  more  vital.  The 
world  of  the  1970's  is  less  predictable,  more 
fluid  than  the  world  of  10  years  ago.  Ameri- 
ca's strength  is  less  dominant,  our  margins 
for  error  narrower,  our  choices  more  com- 
plex and  ambiguous.  New  centers  of  power 
and  influence  have  emerged,  and  nearly  a 
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hundred  new  nations  have  come  into  being 
since  the  Second  World  War.  What  we  once 
considered  a  monolithic  Communist  bloc  has 
been  fractured  by  profound  divisions.  Our 
alliances  have  taken  on  new  balance  and  are 
adjusting  to  new  conditions.  Developing 
countries  are  pressing  their  claims  with 
fresh  urgency  and  unity.  Economic  interde- 
pendence has  become  a  fact  of  life.  While 
the  cold  war  structure  of  international  re- 
lations has  come  apart,  a  new  stable  interna- 
tional order  has  yet  to  be  formed. 

A  changing  world  places  new  demands  on 
our  leadership.  Inevitably  our  policy  must 
be  more  flexible,  more  complicated,  more 
subtle,  and  more  imaginative  than  in  the 
early  postwar  period.  But  the  link  between 
our  international  performance  and  our  na- 
tional destiny  remains  fundamental ;  it  has 
become,  if  anything,  more  crucial: 

— Never  before  in  history  have  the  ele- 
ments of  national  military  power  been  so 
vast,  so  ready,  so  dangerous — and  so  ill  suit- 
ed to  political  objectives.  An  upsetting  of 
the  strategic  equation  could  doom  us;  a 
spiraling  arms  race  could  produce  a  nuclear 
holocaust.  We  must  prevent  both  dangers 
from  arising. 

— The  contemporary  world  has  many  cen- 
ters of  power  and  initiative  and  many  other 
dimensions  of  international  concern  besides 
military  threats  to  security.  In  military  pow- 
er, the  world  is  still  essentially  bipolar.  In 
economic  power,  there  are  several  poles — 
Western  Europe,  Japan,  China,  the  producers 
of  energy  and  key  raw  materials — in  addi- 
tion to  North  America  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Political,  military,  and  economic 
power  are  no  longer  necessarily  commen- 
surate with  each  other.  Only  the  United 
States  is  strong  in  all  categories.  Our  re- 
sponsibilities are  therefore  inescapable.  Our 
performance  has  profound  consequences 
whether  we  act  or  fail  to  act. 

— Regional  and  local  conflicts  still  abound. 
The  absence  of  world  war  for  a  generation 
has  made  the  world  too  complacent  about 
local  wars.  But  if  not  contained  or  resolved 
through  diplomacy,  these  wars  pose  grave 
dangers.  A  war  in  the  Middle  East,  for 
example,  carries  with  it  profound  risks  of 
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global  economic  depression  and  confronta- 
tion among  the  major  powers.  We  must  do 
our  utmost  to  prevent  this. 

— The  Indian  nuclear  explosion  of  a  year 
ago  raises  anew  the  specter  of  an  era  of 
plentiful  nuclear  weapons  in  which  any  local 
conflict  risks  exploding  into  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. As  nuclear  weapons  proliferate,  nu- 
clear catastrophe  looms  more  plausible — 
whether  through  design  or  miscalculation, 
accident,  theft,  or  blackmail.  The  withdrawal 
or  weakening  of  the  American  security 
mantle  would  accelerate  this  process.  It 
would  give  an  additional  incentive  to  many 
countries  to  seek  their  security  in  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  weapons. 

— The  advanced  industrial  nations  and 
the  developing  nations  are  part  of  a  single 
global  economic  system  whose  stability  and 
growth  is  a  vital  American  interest.  The 
health  of  the  dollar,  the  expansion  of  our 
trade,  the  free  flow  of  investment,  and  the 
supply  and  price  of  energy,  food,  and  other 
vital  raw  materials  are  all  essential  for  our 
own  prosperity.  Whether  we  can  accommo- 
date the  interests  of  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers, rich  and  poor,  will  determine  whether 
our  children  inherit  a  world  of  tranquillity 
or  of  constant  conflict. 

— The  future  of  the  oceans  will  be  shaped 
in  the  next  few  years.  At  stake  are  the 
reach  of  our  navies,  the  safety  of  shipping 
lanes,  the  rights  to  vast  economic  resources, 
and  the  choice  between  chaos  and  the  rule 
of  law  across  three-quarters  of  this  earth. 

In  short,  as  technology  expands  man's 
reach,  the  planet  continues  to  shrink.  Global 
communications  make  us  acutely  aware  of 
each  other.  Human  aspirations  and  destinies 
increasingly  are  intertwined. 

We  thus  face  a  vast  agenda.  It  is  time  for  us 
to  stop  tormenting  ourselves  and  get  to  work. 

For  Americans,  our  own  destiny  has  al- 
ways gone  beyond  material  or  physical  well- 
being.  To  be  true  to  ourselves,  we  have 
always  been  aware  of  what  we  mean  to 
others,  not  only  technically  but  morally.  Our 
Revolution  was  conceived  as  vindication  of 
universal  truths  and  of  the  rights  of  man. 
Through  the  decades  of  our  involvement  in 
international      affairs,      we      have      drawn 


strength  from  the  conviction  that  our  goals 
of  economic  and  social  advance  and  political 
freedom  were  the  goals  of  all  peoples;  the 
inspiration  for  our  own  achievements  lay 
in  the  vision  of  progress  we  presented  to  all. 

This  conviction  must  continue  to  inspire 
us.  We  cannot  abandon  values  which  are 
inseparable  from  America. 

Though  we  are  no  longer  predominant, 
we  are  inescapably  a  leader.  Though  we 
cannot  impose  our  solutions,  few  solutions 
are  possible  without  us.  There  is  no  other 
country  so  endowed  to  help  build  a  better 
future.  If  we  sit  back,  there  will  be  no  hope 
for  stability,  no  resistance  to  aggression,  no 
effective  mediation  of  disputes,  no  progress 
in  the  world  economy. 

When  force  becomes  the  arbiter  of  con- 
flicts, the  standards  of  restraint  in  inter- 
national conduct  will  erode  sooner  or  later; 
instability  and  chaos  will  become  the  order 
of  the  day,  with  inevitable  and  tragic  conse- 
quences for  us  as  well  as  for  others.  If 
there  is  no  accommodation  of  conflicting 
economic  interests  among  the  industrial  na- 
tions, or  between  the  industrial  and  the 
developing  nations,  we  will  face  increas- 
ing economic  strife,  of  which  the  oil 
price  rise  and  embargo  will  be  only  the 
beginning. 

So  today  we  face  these  questions:  Will  the 
world  be  consumed  in  anarchy — in  economic 
warfare,  proliferating  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion, and  regional  conflagrations?  Or  will  a 
new  pattern  of  stable  international  relations 
be  established,  bequeathing  a  prospect  of 
lasting  peace  to  succeeding  generations? 
Will  Americans  be  so  discouraged  that  we 
pull  away  the  essential  pillar  of  stability 
and  progress  that  we  have  maintained  for 
30  years?  Or  will  we  continue  to  recognize 
that  our  contribution  is  essential  to  peace 
and  progress? 

We  know  too  much  depends  on  this  coun- 
try to  allow  us  the  luxury  of  retreat.  If  the 
United  States  responds  to  the  challenge  of 
building  a  peaceful  and  growing  new  world 
with  imagination  and  perseverance,  if  we 
make  clear  to  the  world  that  we  know  where 
we  are  going  and  that  we  are  on  course, 
we  have  ahead  of  us  a  new  era  of  great 
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achievement  for  all  of  mankind.  That  is 
our  deepest  obligation  and  our  most  impor- 
tant commitment. 

The   Design   of   Peace 

In  our  effort  to  build  a  better  and  safer 
world,  we  start  from  the  bedrock  of  our 
nation's  physical  strength — the  vitality  of 
our  economy,  already  beginning  to  recover 
from  recession ;  our  technological  supremacy ; 
our  military  forces  second  to  none.  All  of 
these  have  been  indispensable  to  our  security 
and  progress.  They  remain  so. 

All  foreign  policy  begins  with  security. 
No  great  nation  can  afford  to  entrust  its 
destiny  to  the  whim  of  others.  Any  stable 
international  system  therefore  requires  a 
certain  equilibrium  of  power.  Our  security 
and  that  of  our  allies  rest  ultimately  on 
deterrence  of  possible  challenges,  on  insur- 
ing that  others  have  no  choice  but  to  exer- 
cise restraint. 

Therefore  it  is  our  national  and  interna- 
tional duty  to  maintain  our  military  strength 
in  categories  relevant  to  the  political  dangers 
we  face.  An  assault  on  our  defense  budget 
would  give  a  dangerous  impression  of  the 
trend  of  American  policy,  particularly  at 
this  moment.  Of  similar  importance  is  the 
economic  health  of  this  nation — the  recovery 
of  full  employment,  production,  and  pros- 
perity. For  this  is  the  foundation  of  our 
strength  and  that  of  all  the  industrial  de- 
mocracies. 

But  the  more  profound  challenge  is  to 
anchor  stability  not  in  the  negative  restraint 
of  deterrence  but  in  the  positive  reconcilia- 
tion of  interests.  The  values  and  intangibles 
that  motivate  men  and  nations  have  pro- 
found weight  in  the  international  balance. 
A  stable  peace  requires  a  shared  stake  in 
its  preservation;  it  must  be  considered  just. 

Power  without  purpose  is  sterile ;  strength 
without  direction  leads  to  incoherence  and 
inconsistency.  To  achieve  peace  and  prog- 
ress, we  must  understand  the  contemporary 
historical  trends  and  have  a  design  of  our 
own  to  shape  them.  The  achievement  of 
peace  requires  a  vision  of  peace. 

And  this  vision  must  be  broadly  based. 


Our  people  must  understand  the  full  com- 
plexity of  our  task;  why  we  must  maintain 
alliances  even  while  striving  to  ease  ten- 
sions with  adversaries ;  why  we  need  a  de- 
sign for  cooperation  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor  nations  even  while  many  developing 
countries  engage  in  the  rhetoric  and  often 
the  practice  of  confrontation.  It  must  have 
scope  to  include  both  the  new  problems  of 
interdependence  and  the  persistent  tradition- 
al issues  of  politics  and  security. 

Allies  and  Friends.  America's  alliances, 
particularly  with  the  industrial  democracies 
of  Western  Europe,  Canada,  and  Japan,  have 
been  the  cornerstone  of  world  stability  and 
progress.  We  share  common  conceptions  of 
the  dignity  of  man,  a  common  conviction  of 
a  linked  destiny,  and  a  common  interest  in 
peace  and  prosperity.  This  truth  has  been 
reinforced,  not  weakened,  by  changing  global 
conditions.  This  is  why  this  Administration 
considers  our  allies  and  friends  our  first 
priority.  This  is  why  the  President  will 
visit  Western  Europe  two  weeks  from  now 
to  reaffirm  our  solidarity  at  a  summit  meet- 
ing of  the  leaders  of  the  North  Atlantic 
alliance.  This  will  be  the  theme  of  our  con- 
versations with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan 
in  early  August — and  with  every  other  ally. 

We  will  stress  that  the  cement  of  our 
relationship  should  not  be  verbal  reassur- 
ances but  joint  great  enterprises.  We  face 
a  vast  agenda.  Our  alliances  were  formed 
when  the  world  was  divided  into  two  blocs 
and  the  United  States  was  preponderant  in 
the  West;  today  we  must  harmonize  the 
policies  of  strong  independent  states  under 
conditions  of  eased  international  tensions. 
Our  alliances  represented  initially  a  response 
to  a  military  threat ;  today,  we  must  base  our 
unity  on  shared  efforts  across  a  broad  range 
of  human  activity. 

A  whole  spectrum  of  challenges  calls  the 
industrialized  nations  to  joint  action:  the 
need  for  an  equitable  and  stable  world  trad- 
ing and  monetary  system,  the  imperative 
for  cooperation  in  energy  development  and 
conservation  and  in  dealing  with  the  energy 
producers.  We  are  beckoned  by  the  entire 
agenda  of  interdependence  in  food,  in  raw 
materials,  and  in  giving  meaning  and  sig- 
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nificance  to  life  in  modern  industrialized 
societies. 

Thus,  far  from  being  gloomy  about  the 
prospects  of  our  alliance,  we  shall  call  our 
friends  to  joint  enterprises  equally  impor- 
tant and  perhaps  more  exciting  than  the 
earlier  quest  for  security.  None  of  us  can 
deal  with  this  agenda  alone.  We  are  in- 
separably linked  to  each  other — by  inter- 
dependent economies  and  human  aspirations, 
by  instant  communications  and  nuclear  peril. 
Whether  our  alliances  thrive  today  depends 
not  on  reiterating  verbal  pledges  but  on  our 
ability  to  make  our  collaboration  equal  to 
our  opportunity.  It  is  with  the  conviction 
that  our  greatest  period  of  creativity  is 
ahead  of  us  that  the  President  will  travel 
abroad  in  two  weeks. 

Detente.  One  of  the  legacies  of  a  simpler 
period  of  American  history  is  the  conviction 
that  we  can  pursue  only  one  strand  of  policy 
at  one  time — either  strength  or  conciliation, 
either  relations  with  our  allies  or  improving 
relations  with  our  adversaries. 

But  the  fact  is  that  we  do  not  have  such 
a  choice.  In  a  complicated  world  in  transi- 
tion it  is  important  to  recognize  that  if  we 
do  not  pursue  all  these  strands,  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  pursue  any  of  them.  Our  people 
expect  their  government  to  work  for  sta- 
bility and  peace,  not  to  seek  out  confronta- 
tion. If  we  are  faced  with  a  crisis,  the 
American  people  must  know  that  it  was 
forced  upon  us.  Our  alliances  can  be  vital 
only  if  they  are  sustained  by  the  conviction 
that  their  purpose  is  not  to  produce  tension 
but  to  provide  incentives  for  an  ultimate 
settlement. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  must  judge  the 
contrast  between  the  state  of  U.S. -Soviet 
relations  today  and  15  years  ago.  The  world 
is  no  longer  continually  shaken  by  direct  and 
bitter  confrontations.  There  is  a  general 
understanding  that  tensions  when  they  occur 
are  not  the  result  of  U.S.  intransigence,  and 
this  has  enhanced  our  influence.  It  would  be 
dangerous  to  take  these  achievements  for 
granted;  undoubtedly  a  world  neatly  divided 
between  black  and  white  was  psychologically 
easier  to  handle,  but  it  was  also  infinitely 
more  dangerous. 


We  therefore  should  beware  of  the  siren 
song  that  detente  is  a  trap,  a  one-way  street 
of  American  unilateral  concession.  In  this 
Administration  it  will  never  be.  In  pursuing 
detente  we  will  be  guided  by  the  following 
principles: 

— We  are  not  neutral  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween freedom  and  tyranny.  We  know  that 
we  are  dealing  with  countries  of  opposed 
ideology  and  values. 

— But  we  owe  cur  people  and  mankind 
an  untiring  effort  to  avoid  nuclear  holocaust. 
In  the  thermonuclear  age,  when  the  survival 
of  civilization  is  at  stake,  we  cannot  defend 
peace  by  militant  rhetoric. 

— We  must  outgrow  the  notion  that  every 
setback  is  a  Soviet  gain  or  every  problem  is 
caused  by  Soviet  action.  In  Portugal,  the 
Middle  East,  even  in  Indochina,  difficulties 
have  resulted  as  much  from  local  conditions 
or  inadequate  U.S.  responses  as  from  Soviet 
intervention. 

— We  cannot  use  detente  as  a  substitute 
for  our  own  effort  and  determination.  Where 
a  vacuum  exists,  it  will  be  exploited.  We 
have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  where  vigi- 
lance can  be  relaxed. 

These  principles  enable  us  to  judge  the 
state  of  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  relations  occur  on  many  levels.  The 
first  order  of  business  is  the  imperative  of 
avoiding  thermonuclear  war.  Both  super- 
powers face  a  problem  unprecedented  in 
history;  each  possesses  armaments  capable 
of  destroying  civilized  life.  Therefore,  how- 
ever competitive  we  are  and  however  ideo- 
logically opposed,  neither  can  attempt  to 
impose  its  will  on  the  other  without  an 
intolerable  risk  of  mutual  annihilation.  A 
President  has  no  higher  responsibility  than 
sparing  our  people  the  dangers  of  general 
nuclear  war.  He  can  have  no  greater  goal 
than  to  put  a  permanent  end  to  a  spiraling 
arms  race  which,  uncontrolled,  can  jeopard- 
ize the  peace. 

The  agreement  in  principle  reached  last 
November  at  Vladivostok  between  Presi- 
dent Ford  and  General  Secretary  [Leonid  I.] 
Brezhnev  on  a  long-term  agreement  limiting 
strategic  offensive  weapons  is  a  major  step 
in  this  direction.    When  this  negotiation  is 
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completed  later  this  year,  a  ceiling  will  have 
been  placed  on  the  qualitative  as  well  as 
quantitative  expansion  of  strategic  forces 
for  the  first  time  in  history.  The  momen- 
tum of  military  deployments  will  have  been 
slowed ;  military  planning  will  no  longer  be 
driven  by  fear  of  the  unknown;  a  baseline 
will  have  been  established  from  which  re- 
ductions can  be  negotiated  soon  thereafter. 

Direct  communication  and  consultation 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  institutionalized  cooperation  in 
economic,  scientific,  and  cultural  fields  con- 
stitute the  second  level  of  our  relationship. 
The  extent  of  these  links  is  now  unprece- 
dented. 

Naturally  there  are  benefits  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  else  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
participate  in  them.  But  they  also  serve 
our  interest,  or  we  would  not  conclude  them. 
These  agreements  serve  the  additional  pur- 
pose of  engaging  the  Soviet  Union  at  many 
levels  in  contacts  with  the  outside  world  so 
as  to  provide  incentives  for  restraint.  And 
they  occur  in  an  environment  where  failure 
to  proceed  on  our  part  only  opens  the  door 
to  other  industrialized  countries  perhaps  less 
able  than  we  to  withstand  the  political  use 
of  economic  relationships — as  happened 
after  the  failure  of  our  trade  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  third  level  of  U.S.-Soviet  relations  in- 
volves the  easing  of  tensions  in  areas  where 
our  vital  interests  impinge  on  each  other. 
The  Berlin  Agreement  of  1971  was  both  im- 
portant and  symbolic;  it  was  a  practical 
negotiated  solution  of  a  chronic  dispute  that 
on  at  least  three  occasions  in  20  years  had 
brought  the  world  to  the  brink  of  war.  The 
achievement  of  a  stable  political  and  mili- 
tary balance  in  Europe  has  always  been  a 
vital  American  interest,  which  we  have  pur- 
sued by  resisting  pressures  where  necessary 
and  by  negotiations  when  possible.  In  this 
spirit  we  are  now  engaged  in  broader  nego- 
tiations dealing  with  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions  in  Central  Europe  and  with 
an  agreement  regarding  European  security 
and  cooperation. 

These  achievements   of   detente   must  be 


balanced  against  the  record  of  the  fourth 
level  of  U.S.-Soviet  relations:  the  quest  for 
stability  in  areas  peripheral  to  the  vital 
interests  of  the  two  so-called  superpowers. 
Here  the  progress  achieved  in  other  fields 
of  our  relations  has  not  been  equaled.  The 
expansion  of  Soviet  military  power  and  its 
extension  around  the  world  is  a  serious  con- 
cern to  us.  The  willingness  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  exploit  strategic  opportunities,  even 
though  some  of  these  opportunities  pre- 
sented themselves  more  or  less  spontaneously 
and  not  as  a  result  of  Soviet  action,  consti- 
tutes a  heavy  mortgage  on  detente. 

If  detente  turns  into  a  formula  for  more 
selective  exploitation  of  opportunities,  the 
new  trends  in  U.S.-Soviet  relations  will  be 
in  jeopardy.  If  our  contention  in  peripheral 
areas  persists,  even  more  if  it  becomes  ex- 
acerbated, the  progress  achieved  in  other 
areas  of  detente  will  ultimately  be  under- 
mined. The  United  States  is  determined  to 
maintain  the  hopeful  new  trends  in  U.S.- 
Soviet relations  on  the  basis  of  realism  and 
reciprocity.  But  it  is  equally  determined  to 
resist  pressures  or  the  exploitation  of  local 
conflict. 

Our  new  relationship  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  is  another  priority  in 
the  design  of  American  policy.  Stability  in 
Asia  and  the  world  requires  our  constructive 
relations  with  one-quarter  of  the  human 
race.  We  remain  committed  to  the  goals  of 
the  Shanghai  communique.  President  Ford 
will  visit  China  later  this  year  to  reaffirm 
these  interests  and  goals  and  work  for  the 
continuing  improvement  of  our  relations. 

The   Developing   World 

The  fivefold  oil  price  increase  decided  upon 
in  1973  by  OPEC  [Organization  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries]  dramatized  an- 
other dimension  of  American  foreign  policy 
— our  relations  with  the  developing  world. 
For  years  it  has  been  apparent  that  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  have  become 
major  participants  in  the  international  sys- 
tem and  that  a  new  range  of  issues  was 
upon  us — not  those  between  East  and  West 
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but  between  North  and  South. 

Ideological  and  economic  differences  have 
come  to  dominate  international  forums  such 
as  the  United  Nations  or  the  recent  prepara- 
tory conference  in  Paris  between  oil  con- 
sumers and  producers. 

The  American  people  have  supported  the 
aspirations  of  developing  countries  since  the 
postwar  years  of  decolonization.  Their  eco- 
nomic development  has  been  an  objective  of 
American  policy  for  decades.  Their  genuine 
nonalignment  and  interdependence  remain 
an  American  interest. 

Without  question,  the  new  nations  will 
have  our  sympathy  and  our  help  as,  shaped 
by  their  own  histories,  they  seek  their  own 
future.  Our  policy  is  based  on  the  conviction 
that  our  policies  are  essentially  comple- 
mentary and  that  our  destinies  are  shaped 
by  interdependence. 

At  the  same  time  all  nations  have  a  basic 
choice  to  make.  They  can  pursue  confronta- 
tion or  they  can  pursue  solutions;  they  can 
deal  in  rhetoric  or  they  can  deal  with  reality. 
They  cannot  do  both.  A  policy  of  confronta- 
tion will  ultimately  work  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  weaker.  The  United  States,  for 
its  part,  is  prepared  for  cooperation  in  every 
area  of  common  concern,  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  benefit  and  of  mutual  respect.  There- 
fore: 

— On  energy,  we  will  continue  our  efforts 
for  solidarity  among  the  consumers,  and  we 
look  forward  to  an  early,  constructive  dia- 
logue with  the  producers. 

— On  the  broader  question  of  raw  mate- 
rials, we  understand  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
ducers in  equitable  prices.  We  in  turn  seek 
reliable  supplies.  We  are  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss these  questions  in  appropriate  forums. 

— On  the  law  of  the  sea,  we  shall  press 
for  a  successful  outcome  in  the  interest  of 
security,  prosperity,  and  peace. 

— On  food  policy,  the  United  States  will 
strive  to  eliminate  the  scourge  of  hunger 
from  the  world  and  to  turn  this  effort  into 
a  model  of  cooperation  for  the  other  global 
issues  of  an  interdependent  world. 

We  shall  soon  make  specific  proposals  in 
all  these  fields. 


The   Domestic   Dimension 

We  thus  face  a  great  opportunity.  Only 
rarely  in  history  does  a  people  have  the 
possibility  to  shape  its  international  environ- 
ment. We  are  at  such  a  juncture.  And  the 
greatest  obstacle,  paradoxically,  is  not  re- 
sistance abroad  but  division  within  our 
country. 

Thirty  years  ago  last  week  the  greatest 
war  ever  fought  by  man  came  to  a  close  in 
Europe.  It  took  the  lives  of  many  millions  of 
human  beings,  left  millions  more  homeless 
and  destitute,  and  virtually  destroyed  the 
institutional  fabric  of  victor  and  vanquished 
alike.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  farsighted  in- 
volvement of  the  United  States  in  the  after- 
math of  that  struggle,  it  is  doubtful  that 
democracy  or  prosperity  would  yet  have  re- 
turned to  Western  Europe.  But  we  gave 
mightily  of  our  substance  in  the  hope  that 
the  generations  to  come  would  never  again 
have  to  live  through  the  agony  and  torment 
inflicted  on  the  world  in  that  struggle. 

A  later  generation  of  Americans  learned 
of  the  limits  to  what  even  we  can  accom- 
plish— that  not  every  struggle  anywhere  in 
the  world  is  necessarily  one  in  which  the 
United  States  must  involve  itself;  that  not 
every  injustice  man  inflicts  upon  his  neigh- 
bor is  something  that  America  must  or  can 
seek  to  remedy. 

There  are  lessons  to  be  learned  from  both 
experiences.  The  question  is  whether  we  will 
learn  from  both  or  take  our  most  recent 
experience  too  literally  and,  in  the  process, 
forget  what  the  agony  of  a  generation  ago 
taught  us  unmistakably. 

We  came  out  of  World  War  II  a  united 
people,  secure  in  our  belief  that  our  cause 
was  just,  our  purposes  benign.  We  have 
come  out  of  Viet-Nam  a  divided  nation,  full 
of  distrust — and  sometimes  even  malice — 
for  our  fellow  countrymen  and  lacking  con- 
fidence in  the  goodness  of  our  design. 

It  is  time — indeed  it  is  more  than  time — 
for  us  to  put  a  stop  to  this  self-doubt  and 
self-punishment. 

It  is  time  to  remind  ourselves  that  we  still 
live  in  the  greatest  nation  on  earth ;  that  no- 
where has  any  nation  come  so  close  to  the 
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ideals  of  liberty;  that  others  throughout  the 
world  still  look  to  us  and  depend  upon  us 
to  lead  them  to  a  better,  freer,  and  more 
secure  life. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  that  we  cannot 
exist  apart  from  the  world  around  us,  no 
matter  how  much  we  may  wish  it.  A  world 
imperiled  by  nuclear  weapons  forbids  it;  the 
reality  of  an  interdependent  world  renders 
it  self-destructive.  We  cannot  compensate 
for  a  cult  of  action  for  its  own  sake  by 
indulging  in  a  cult  of  withdrawal  for  its  own 
sake.  Withdrawal  in  any  event  will  give  us 
no  respite;  it  will  be  an  invitation  to  new 
burdens. 

So  it  is  time  that  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  government  put  an  end 
to  the  divisiveness  and  distrust  that  have 
come  to  characterize  their  relationship. 

We  do  not  ask  that  the  Congress  rubber- 
stamp  everything  the  executive  puts  before 
it — the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Congress 
is  essential  for  any  sustained  policy.  We 
have  started  new  procedures  of  consultation 
and  are  prepared  for  new  approaches  to  ob- 
tain advice.  And  we  recognize  that  many 
difficulties  have  resulted  from  previous  ex- 
cesses by  the  executive  branch.  Nevertheless 
a  delineation  of  responsibilities  is  now  in  the 
interest  of  both  branches. 

If  the  Congress  moves  from  supervision 
to  implementation,  if  it  goes  from  the  setting 
of  guidelines  to  the  insistence  on  tactics,  if 
the  legislative  process  is  turned  into  a  series 
of  prescriptions  of  individual  moves,  our  for- 
eign policy  will  eventually  be  deprived  of 
consistency,  direction,  strength,  and  flexi- 
bility. 

The  constitutional  separation  of  powers 
is  a  concept  that  has  served  us  well  for  al- 
most 200  years.  But  our  government  can 
work  and  our  nation  can  act  only  when  each 
branch  is  prepared  to  exercise  restraint. 
Without  this  cooperation,  stagnation  is  in- 


evitable. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
a  possible  paralysis  of  leadership  in  America 
is  the  greatest  fear  today  of  all  those  who 
look  to  us  for  international  leadership 
around  the  world. 

We  can  have  no  higher  national  priority 
than  to  restore  our  unity.  If  we  are  mired 
in  cynicism,  recrimination,  and  immobility, 
we  will  add  to  the  doubts  of  our  friends  and 
to  the  temptations  of  our  adversaries  to  take 
chances  with  the  peace  of  the  world. 

In  the  months  ahead  we  must  demonstrate 
that  we  still  are  confident  of  our  purposes; 
that  we  remain  a  strong,  energetic,  and 
united  people;  that  we  continue  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  helping  other  nations  help  them- 
selves ;  that  we  remain  faithful  to  our  treaty 
commitments;  that  we  are  concerned  for  the 
future  of  the  world,  because  we  know  it  will 
determine  our  own  future. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  by  any  measure- 
ment, we  have  given  more  in  the  last  30 
years  than  any  other  nation  in  history.  We 
have  successfully  resisted  serious  threats  to 
world  order  from  those  who  wished  to 
change  it  in  ways  that  would  have  involved 
unacceptable  consequences  for  democratic 
governments.  We  have  provided  more  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  others  than  any  other 
country.  We  have  contributed  more  food, 
educated  more  people  from  other  lands,  and 
welcomed  more  immigrants.  We  have  done 
so  not  only  out  of  a  generous  spirit — though 
we  should  not  apologize  for  this  trait — but 
above  all  because  the  American  people,  after 
more  than  a  century  of  isolation,  had  learned 
that  assistance  to  others  is  not  a  gift  to  be 
given,  but  a  service  to  be  rendered  for  inter- 
national stability  and  our  own  self-interest. 

For  our  own  sake  and  that  of  the  rest 
of  mankind  let  us  now  make  sure  that  this 
lesson  does  not  have  to  be  learned  again.  And 
in  that  case  we  will  usher  in  a  period  of 
progress  and  peace  for  which  future  genera- 
tions will  be  grateful. 
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Strengthening  the  World   Economic  Structure 


Address  by  Secretary  Kissinger  1 


Yesterday  I  spoke  of  the  political  chal- 
lenges facing  us  in  foreign  policy — that  we 
have  a  vast  agenda  ahead  of  us,  that  the 
world  is  poised  on  the  brink  of  a  new  era  of 
achievement  or  one  of  chaos,  that  America's 
role  will  be  vital. 

Our  challenges  in  the  economic  field  are 
no  less  urgent  and  important.  Today  I  will 
discuss  the  international  economic  system 
and  set  forth  a  comprehensive  American  ap- 
proach to  the  major  issues  at  hand. 

The  paramount  necessity  of  our  time  is 
the  preservation  of  peace.  But  history  has 
shown  that  international  political  stability 
requires  international  economic  stability. 
Order  cannot  survive  if  economic  arrange- 
ments are  constantly  buffeted  by  crisis  or  if 
they  fail  to  meet  the  aspirations  of  nations 
and  peoples  for  progress. 

The  United  States  cannot  be  isolated,  and 
never  has  been  isolated,  from  the  internation- 
al economy.  We  export  23  percent  of  our  farm 
output  and  8  percent  of  our  manufactures. 
We  import  far  more  raw  materials  than  we 
export ;  oil  from  abroad  is  critical  to  our  wel- 
fare. American  enterprise  overseas  consti- 
tutes an  economy  the  size  of  Japan's.  Ameri- 
ca's prosperity  could  not  continue  in  a  chaotic 
world  economy. 

Conversely,  what  the  United  States  does 
— or  fails  to  do — has  an  enormous  impact  on 
the  rest  of  the  world.  With  one-third  of  the 
output  of  the  non-Communist  world,  the 
American  economy  is  still  the  great  engine 
of   world   prosperity.    Our    technology,    our 


1  Made  before  the  Kansas  City  International  Re- 
lations Council  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  May  13 
(text  from  press  release  250)  ;  for  the  transcript  of 
the  questions  and  answers  which  followed,  see  p.  727. 
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food,  our  resources,  our  managerial  genius 
and  financial  expertise,  our  experience  of 
leadership,  are  unmatched.  Without  us,  there 
is  no  prospect  of  solution.  When  we  are  in  re- 
cession, it  spreads;  without  American  expan- 
sion, the  world  economy  tends  to  stagnate. 

For  30  years,  the  modern  economic  system 
created  at  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference  in 
1944  has  served  us  well.  Its  basic  goals — 
open,  equitable,  and  expanding  trade,  the 
stability  and  orderly  adjustment  of  curren- 
cies, coordination  in  combating  inflation  and 
recession — have  largely  been  achieved.  World 
growth  has  surpassed  any  prior  period  of 
history. 

But  the  system  is  now  under  serious  stress. 
It  faces  shortages  and  disputes  over  new  is- 
sues such  as  energy,  raw  materials,  and  food. 
And  many  of  its  fundamental  premises  are 
challenged  by  the  nations  of  the  developing 
world. 

Obvious  crises  are  the  easiest  to  meet ;  the 
deepest  challenges  to  men  are  those  that 
emerge  imperceptibly,  that  derive  from 
fundamental  changes  which,  if  not  addressed, 
portend  upheavals  in  the  future.  These  con- 
temporary challenges  to  the  world  economic 
structure  must  be  overcome,  or  we  face  not 
only  an  end  to  the  growth  of  the  last  30  years 
but  the  shattering  of  the  hopes  of  all  of  man- 
kind for  a  better  future.  Our  economic 
strength  is  unmistakable.  But  what  is  tested 
now  is  our  vision  and  our  will — and  that  of 
the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

The  international  economic  system  has 
been  built  on  these  central  elements : 

— Open  and  expanding  trade; 

— Free  movement  of  investment  capital 
and  technology; 
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— Readily  available  supplies  of  raw  mate- 
rials; and 

— Institutions  and  practices  of  interna- 
tional cooperation. 

Within  this  framework,  over  the  past 
quarter  century,  the  industrialized  countries 
have  maintained  an  almost  continuous  record 
of  economic  growth.  The  developing  countries 
have  made  unprecedented  advances,  though 
their  progress  has  been  uneven. 

After  the  experience  of  the  1930's,  the  post- 
war system  was  designed — with  the  United 
States  playing  a  leading  role — to  separate 
economic  issues  from  political  conflict  and  to 
subject  them  as  much  as  possible  to  agreed 
multilateral  procedures.  The  rules  were  de- 
signed to  restrain  unilateral  actions  that 
could  cause  economic  injury  to  others. 

The  world's  economic  growth  within  this 
framework  has  been  simultaneously  the  cause 
and  the  result  of  growing  interdependence 
among  nations.  Revolutions  in  communication 
and  transportation  have  shrunk  the  planet. 
The  global  mobility  of  capital,  management 
and  technology,  and  materials  has  facilitated 
the  growth  of  industry.  World  trade  has  en- 
couraged specialization  and  the  efficient  divi- 
sion of  labor,  which  in  turn  have  stimulated 
further  expansion.  The  recession  and  inflation 
of  the  last  few  years — which  spread  around 
the  world — have  reminded  us  that  nations 
thrive  or  suffer  together.  No  country — not 
even  the  United  States — can  solve  its  eco- 
nomic problems  in  isolation. 

Consciousness  of  interdependence  has  been 
most  successfully  implemented  among  the  in- 
dustrialized countries.  When  the  energy 
crisis  first  hit  us,  the  industrial  countries 
agreed  that  they  would  not  resort  to  unilat- 
eral restrictive  trade  measures  to  make  up 
the  payments  deficits  caused  by  high  oil 
prices.  That  pledge  was  respected  and  will 
be  renewed  this  year.  And  last  fall,  as  the 
recession  worsened,  the  President  held  a 
series  of  conversations  with  German,  Japa- 
nese, British,  and  French  leaders  to  devise  a 
coordinated  strategy  for  economic  recovery. 
These  policies  have  begun  to  bear  fruit.  The 
advanced  industrialized  countries  have  un- 
derstood the  imperative  of  coordinating  their 
economic  policies. 


As  our  economies  now  turn  toward  expan- 
sion, we  must  insure  that  our  policies  remain 
coordinated,  particularly  for  the  control  of 
inflation  with  its  economic  costs  and  attend- 
ant social  dangers. 

Against  this  background  of  cohesion,  the 
industrial  countries  can  act  with  renewed 
confidence  across  the  entire  range  of  political, 
economic,  and  security  issues.  The  annual 
ministerial  meeting  later  this  month  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  (OECD)  is  therefore  of  great 
significance.  This  body,  composed  of  the  in- 
dustrialized countries  of  North  America, 
Europe,  and  Asia,  will  assess  where  we  stand 
and  discuss  even  closer  coordination  and 
joint  actions  in  economic  policies.  Secretary 
Simon  [William  E.  Simon,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury]  and  I  will  represent  the  United 
States. 

The  Challenge  From  the  Developing   World 

Global  interdependence  is  a  reality.  There 
is  no  alternative  to  international  collabora- 
tion if  growth  is  to  be  sustained.  But  the 
world  economic  structure  is  under  increas- 
ing challenge  from  many  countries  which  be- 
lieve that  it  does  not  fairly  meet  their  needs. 

The  challenge  finds  its  most  acute  and  ar- 
ticulate expression  in  the  program  advanced 
in  the  name  of  the  so-called  Third  World. 
This  calls  for  a  totally  new  economic  order 
founded  on  ideology  and  national  self-in- 
terest. It  is  stimulated  by  resentments  over 
past  exploitation,  and  it  is  sustained  by  the 
view  that  the  current  system  is  loaded  against 
the  interests  of  the  developing  countries.  One 
of  the  central  proposals  is  that  the  prices  of 
primary  products  should  be  set  by  interna- 
tional agreements  at  new  high  levels  and  then 
pegged  to  an  index  of  world  inflation.  The 
objective,  as  with  the  oil  price  increases,  is 
a  massive  redistribution  of  the  world's 
wealth. 

This  challenge  has  many  aspects.  At  one 
level,  it  is  an  effort  to  make  the  availability 
of  vital  natural  resources  depend  on  political 
decision,  particularly  with  respect  to  energy 
but  increasingly  involving  other  materials  as 
well.  More  fundamentally,  it  is  a  result  of  the 
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new  dispersion  of  economic  power  among  de- 
veloped and  developing  countries  that  springs 
from  the  unprecedented  global  economic  ex- 
pansion of  the  last  30  years. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  study 
these  views  attentively,  but  we  are  convinced 
that  the  present  economic  system  has  gen- 
erally served  the  world  well.  We  are  prepared 
to  consider  realistic  proposals,  but  we  are 
convinced  that  poorer  nations  benefit  most 
from  an  expanding  world  economy.  History 
has  proved  the  prosperity  of  each  nation  re- 
quires expansion  of  global  prosperity.  This 
should  be  the  focus  of  our  efforts. 

The  United  States  is  convinced  that  an  in- 
ternational system  overshadowed  by  the  ri- 
valry of  nations  or  blocs  will  produce  insta- 
bility and  confrontation.  This  will  prove  dis- 
astrous to  every  nation — but  above  all  to  the 
weakest  and  the  poorest. 

The  United  States  therefore  is  committed 
to  a  cooperative  approach.  We  recognize  that 
an  international  order  will  be  durable  only  if 
its  members  truly  accept  it.  And  while  the 
participation  of  developing  countries  has  in- 
creased, it  is  clear  that  the  energy  producers 
and  the  emerging  nations  in  Latin  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa  have  believed  themselves 
to  be  outside  the  system.  We  have  a  duty  to 
warn  against,  and  to  resist,  confrontation. 
But  we  are  prepared  to  strengthen  and  ex- 
pand the  international  economic  system. 

A  serious  concern  must  be  the  needs  of  the 
poorest.  They  have  been  the  most  grievously 
affected  by  the  food  and  energy  crises  of  the 
past  two  years.  Their  fate  affects  us  morally 
as  well  as  materially.  Their  prosperity  would 
contribute  to  ours.  And  their  participation 
in  the  global  economy  is  required  so  that  all 
nations,  and  not  only  the  richest,  have  a  stake 
in  the  world  which  we  are  building. 

The   Choice   on   Energy 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  three  most  urgent 
challenges  on  the  economic  agenda:  energy, 
food,  and  primary  commodities. 

It  is  in  energy  that  the  challenge  to  the 
economic  system  has  been  the  most  effective 
and  has  had  the  most  severe  impact. 

For  years  the  United  States  and  other  in- 


dustrial countries  built  their  prosperity  on 
ever-increasing  imports  of  inexpensive  for- 
eign oil.  Now  we  see  that  both  the  price  and 
availability  of  those  supplies  can  be  deter- 
mined by  decisions  over  which  we  have  no 
influence.  Our  jobs,  our  output,  our  future 
prosperity,  are  at  risk. 

In  response,  at  U.S.  initiative,  18  major  in- 
dustrial countries  created  the  International 
Energy  Agency  (IEA)  to  coordinate  our  ef- 
forts in  a  common  strategy. 

Our  first  responsibility  was  to  protect  our- 
selves against  emergencies.  We  have  to  be 
prepared  to  deter  the  use  of  oil  or  petrodol- 
lars as  political  weapons  or  to  defend  our- 
selves if  we  are  given  no  choice.  To  this  end, 
we  and  our  partners  have  developed  a  com- 
prehensive plan  to  build  up  oil  stocks,  co- 
ordinate conservation  measures,  and  share 
available  supplies  in  the  event  of  a  new  em- 
bargo. We  have  also  agreed  on  a  $25  billion 
"financial  safety  net"  to  protect  against  the 
stresses  of  large  oil  deficits  and  possible  fi- 
nancial manipulation. 

The  second  objective  of  the  strategy  is  to 
bring  pressure  on  the  oil  price  through  the 
market.  If  we  act  decisively  to  reduce  the  con- 
sumption of  imported  oil  and  develop  alterna- 
tive sources,  we  will  sharply  reduce  demand. 
The  producers  can  restrict  production  to 
maintain  high  prices  and  allocate  the  cuts 
among  them,  but  at  some  point  the  severe  de- 
crease in  demand  will  become  a  burden  on 
those  countries  who  seek  maximum  revenue 
for  development. 

Accordingly,  we  and  our  partners  first  set 
joint  conservation  goals.  We  then  reached 
preliminary  agreement  on  a  plan  to  stimulate 
alternative  sources.  The  plan  calls  for  coop- 
eration in  research  and  development  and  a 
common  minimum  price  mechanism  to  pro- 
tect domestic  alternative  energy  sources  from 
competition  from  imported  oil.  The  ministers 
of  the  Internationa]  Energy  Agency  meet 
later  this  month  to  accelerate  the  common 
effort.  We  shall  propose  ways  to  exploit  our 
greatest  asset — our  technological  capability 
and  skill,  particularly  in  the  development  of 
alternative  energy  sources. 

In  the  end  the  key  to  the  international  ef- 
fort will  be  what  America  does.  We  use  fully 
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half  of  the  industrial  world's  energy.  If  we 
bring  our  consumption  under  control,  so  will 
other  industrial  countries.  Indeed,  other  coun- 
tries are  already  ahead  of  us  in  adopting  new 
taxes  and  other  programs  to  curb  energy  use. 
But  if  we  do  not  act  now,  while  recession  is 
holding  down  demand  for  oil,  our  vulnerabil- 
ity will  grow  again  when  our  recovery  gains 
momentum. 

The  choice  is  clear :  either  we  pass  now  an 
effective  program  of  energy  conservation  and 
energy  development  or  we  become  dependent 
on  foreign  sources  for  half  our  oil  within  a 
few  years  and  correspondingly  vulnerable  to 
political  pressures  or  manipulation. 

The  Congress  has  before  it  President 
Ford's  energy  program.  Its  decision  is  there- 
fore critical  to  our  future  well-being  and  that 
of  the  international  community. 

Ultimately,  producers  and  consumers  of 
energy  must  develop  a  new  and  balanced  re- 
lationship. A  first  attempt  at  dialogue  at  the 
preparatory  meeting  called  by  President  Gis- 
card  d'Estaing  [of  France]  in  April  did  not 
succeed. 

The  United  States  wants  to  say  now  that 
it  is  prepared  to  attend  a  new  preparatory 
meeting.  We  believe  that  the  meeting  should 
be  prepared  through  bilateral  contacts  be- 
tween the  consumers  and  producers.  The 
United  States  will  initiate  such  contacts  with 
its  partners  in  the  IEA,  with  the  Government 
of  France,  and  with  the  producers.  Our  own 
thinking  on  the  issue  of  raw  materials,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  can  be  addressed 
internationally,  has  moved  forward.  We  can 
thus  resume  the  dialogue  in  a  new  atmos- 
phere. Let  me  now  turn  to  the  issue  of  raw 
materials. 

U.S.  Approach  to  Commodity  Issues 

The  threat  to  our  national  security  from  a 
disruption  in  supplies  of  most  raw  materials 
is  limited.  We  depend  on  imported  raw  mate- 
rials for  only  15  percent  of  our  total  needs; 
only  3  percent  of  our  raw  materials  are  im- 
ported from  developing  countries. 

But  we  do  have  a  concern  for  a  flourishing 
world  economy.  In  raw  materials,  interde- 
pendence is  as  real  as  in  energy.  There  exist 


common  interests  in  a  reliable  and  flourish- 
ing trade  on  mutually  beneficial  terms. 

It  is  in  our  interest  because  the  growth  of 
the  industrial  nations  will  increasingly  de- 
pend on  raw  material  imports  and  because 
our  growth  depends  on  a  healthy  world  econ- 
omy. It  is  in  the  interest  of  developing  coun- 
tries because  their  exports  are  often  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  development  financing.  It  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  world  community  because 
the  poorer  countries  can  gain  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  participation  only  from  the 
sense  that  their  concerns  are  taken  seriously. 

The  United  States  is  aware  of  the  depend- 
ence of  many  countries  on  their  earnings 
from  a  single  commodity.  It  is  legitimate  and 
reasonable  that  they  should  seek  a  reliable 
long-term  stable  source  of  earned  income  for 
their  development. 

However,  we  do  not  believe  that  tying  com- 
modity prices  to  a  world  index  of  inflation  is 
the  best  solution. 

First,  price  indexing  would  strengthen 
those  least  in  need  of  help  because  most  raw 
material  production  still  takes  place  in  the 
industrial  countries;  and  price  indexing 
would  harm  those  most  in  need  of  help  be- 
cause the  poorest,  most  populous  states  are 
net  importers  of  raw  materials.  Finally,  such 
a  scheme  would  introduce  artificial  rigidities, 
which  is  likely  to  result  in  misallocation  of 
resources  and  scarce  capital  and  underutiliza- 
tion  of  needed  productive  capacity  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

We  are  prepared  to  discuss  these  issues  in 
a  cooperative  spirit.  We  understand  that  de- 
velopment of  many  mineral  resources  is  be- 
coming increasingly  dependent  on  heavy 
capital  investment.  The  efficient  development 
of  lower  grade  ores  now  depends  on  sophis- 
ticated technology  and  very  large-scale  op- 
erations. We  recognize  that  excessive  swings 
in  commodity  markets  entail  heavy,  perhaps 
growing,  costs.  In  periods  of  slack  demand, 
substantial  excess  capacity  often  appears.  In 
periods  of  tight  demand,  skyrocketing  prices 
force  costly  adjustments  in  manufacturing 
processes  and  pricing.  We  realize  that  the 
role  of  private  capital,  which  traditionally 
has  been  responsible  for  development  of  most 
overseas    minerals,    is    being    increasingly 
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challenged  on  political  grounds.  To  deal  with 
these  issues,  the  United  States  will  adopt  the 
following  approach: 

— First,  since  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers want  a  more  reliable  basis  to  do  busi- 
ness, we  will  propose  that  the  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  now  underway  in  Geneva 
develop  new  rules  and  procedures  on  such 
questions  as  freer  access  to  supplies  and 
markets,  promotion  of  mining  and  processing 
industries,  and  settlement  of  disputes. 

— Secondly,  we  are  prepared  to  discuss 
new  arrangements  in  individual  commodities 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  as  circumstances  war- 
rant. 

— Thirdly,  we  will  propose  that  the  World 
Bank  explore  new  ways  of  financing  raw  ma- 
terial investment  in  producing  countries.  We 
are  particularly  interested  in  exploring  new 
ways  of  mobilizing  capital  and  bringing  it 
together  with  outside  management  and  skills. 

It  is  clear  that  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers have  much  to  gain  from  the  settle- 
ment of  the  disputes  over  raw  materials. 

It  is  also  clear  that  these  issues  are  be- 
coming of  fundamental  importance  to  the 
world's  economic,  and  political,  future.  They 
have  been  brought  to  the  center  stage  of 
world  diplomacy.  They  represent  an  area  of 
potential  division.  But  they  also  contain  the 
possibility  of  a  new  and  challenging  area  of 
international  cooperation. 

An  important  first  step  will  be  to  consider 
our  approach  together  with  other  industrial 
countries.  Other  industrialized  countries,  the 
United  Kingdom  in  particular,  have  ad- 
vanced a  number  of  proposals  to  this  end. 
Raw  material  policy  will  be  a  primary  focus 
of  the  upcoming  OECD  ministerial,  and  we 
expect  the  OECD  to  undertake  a  major  study 
of  the  issue. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  deal  with 
the  raw  material  question  with  economic  real- 
ism, political  imagination,  and  understanding 
for  the  concerns  of  the  developing  world. 

Action   Required  on  the  Food   Problem 

Let  me  turn  now  to  another  issue  on  which 
international  action  has  already  begun  and 
must  now  be  accelerated.  This  is  the  prob- 


lem of  food.  Last  November  the  World  Food 
Confei-ence  was  convened  in  Rome  at  Ameri- 
can initiative.  On  behalf  of  President  Ford,  I 
announced  a  proposal  for  a  long-term  inter- 
national effort  to  eliminate  the  scourge  of 
hunger.  For  we  regard  our  good  fortune  and 
strength  in  the  field  of  food  as  a  global  trust. 
We  recognize  the  responsibilities  we  bear  by 
virtue  of  our  extraordinary  productivity,  our 
advanced  technology,  and  our  tradition  of  as- 
sistance. And  we  are  convinced  that  the  glo- 
bal response  will  have  an  important  influence 
on  the  nature  of  the  world  that  our  children 
inherit. 

The  Rome  Conference  reached  basic  agree- 
ment on  a  comprehensive  program  in  basic 
areas :  Expanding  the  food  production  of  the 
major  producers;  accelerating  production  in 
the  developing  countries;  improving  the 
means  of  food  distribution  and  financing;  en- 
hancing the  nutritional  quality  of  food  pro- 
duction ;  and  developing  a  system  of  reserves 
to  insure  against  food  emergencies.  A  frame- 
work for  international  cooperation  was  es- 
tablished. 

Fortunately,  good  crops  this  year  will  ease 
food  supply  problems.  But  we  cannot  let  this 
lull  us  into  complacency  about  the  longer 
term.  We  cannot  escape  the  reality  that  the 
world's  total  requirements  for  food  are  grow- 
ing dramatically,  not  easing.  The  current 
gap  between  what  developing  countries  pro- 
duce themselves  and  what  they  need  is  about 
25  million  tons;  at  present  rates  of  growth, 
the  gap  is  expected  to  double  or  triple  10 
years  from  now.  There  is  no  escape  from  the 
world's  duty  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
hunger  with  urgency. 

To  maintain  the  momentum  begun  at 
Rome,  action  is  needed  now  in  three  areas: 

— First,  for  the  short  term,  until  a  major 
expansion  of  world  production  is  brought 
about,  food  aid  will  continue  to  be  vital.  The 
United  States  sees  this  as  a  responsibility  not 
only  of  major  food  producers  but  of  all  finan- 
cially capable  nations.  The  United  States  has 
provided  more  than  4  million  tons  of  food  aid 
in  all  but  one  of  the  20  years  of  our  food  aid 
program.  We  will  do  our  utmost  to  maintain 
this  standard  of  performance. 
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— Secondly,  food  aid  can  only  be  a  stop- 
gap measure.  The  long-term  solution  will  re- 
quire that  food  production  be  increased  to  its 
full  potential.  Food  production  in  the  devel- 
oping countries  can  draw  on  a  great  deal  of 
underutilized  land  resources.  American  as- 
sistance will  henceforth  place  primary  em- 
phasis on  research,  fertilizers,  better  storage, 
transport,  and  pest  control.  We  shall  con- 
centrate our  aid  capital  in  this  sector  of  eco- 
nomic development. 

— Thirdly,  we  must  meet  emergency 
shortages  and  protect  world  supplies  in  the 
face  of  crop  failures  and  other  catastrophes. 
To  do  so,  we  have  proposed  an  international 
system  of  nationally  held  grain  reserves.  We 
must  start  now  to  build  them. 

Principles  for  Grain  Reserves  System 

Let  me  discuss  this  issue  of  reserves  more 
fully.  Before  1972,  the  world  had  come  to 
depend  upon  a  few  major  producers,  par- 
ticularly the  United  States,  to  maintain  the 
necessary  grain  reserves.  Now,  after  three 
years  of  shortages  and  emergencies,  adequate 
reserves  no  longer  exist.  The  United  States 
has  therefore  removed  all  governmental  re- 
straints on  production.  Our  farmers  have 
gone  all-out  to  maximize  their  output.  The 
world  must  take  advantage  of  better  crops 
this  year  to  reconstitute  stocks.  But  this  is 
not  enough. 

In  meetings  later  this  month,  the  United 
States  will  formally  propose  a  comprehensive 
international  system  of  reserves  based  on  the 
following  principles : 

— Total  world  reserves  must  be  large 
enough  to  meet  potential  shortfalls  in  food 
grains  production. 

— Grain  exporters  and  importers  should 
agree  on  a  fair  allocation  of  reserve  hold- 
ings, taking  into  account  wealth,  grain  pro- 
ductive capacity,  and  trade. 

— There  should  be  agreed  international 
rules  or  guidelines  to  encourage  members  to 
build  up  reserves  in  times  of  good  harvest. 

— Each  participating  country  should  be 
free  to  determine  how  its  reserves  will  be 


maintained  and  what  incentives  to  provide 
for  their  buildup,  holding,  and  drawdowns. 

— Rules  or  guidelines  should  be  agreed  in 
advance  for  the  drawdown  of  reserves,  trig- 
gered by  shortfalls  in  world  production. 
There  must  be  a  clear  presumption  that  all 
members  would  make  reserves  available  when 
needed,  and  conversely,  that  reserves  would 
not  be  released  prematurely  or  excessively 
and  thus  unnecessarily  depress  market  prices. 

— In  times  of  shortage,  the  system  must 
assure  access  to  supplies  for  countries  that 
participate  in  it,  and  there  must  be  special 
provision  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poorest 
developing  countries. 

— Finally,  the  system  must  encourage  ex- 
panded and  liberalized  trade  in  grains. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  hold  an 
important  part  of  an  agreed  level  of  world 
reserves.  If  others  join  us  in  negotiating  such 
a  system,  the  outline  of  an  international  re- 
serves agreement  can  be  completed  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 


U.S.  Responsibility  of  Leadership 

These  are  the  problems  of  the  economic 
structure.  They  represent,  in  their  scope  and 
implications,  a  basic  challenge  to  the  economic 
system  of  the  past  generation  and  a  basic 
test  of  the  world's  political  future.  They  have 
become  one  of  the  central  concerns  of  our 
diplomacy. 

The  present  international  economic  system 
has  served  the  world  well.  Future  prosperity 
in  this  United  States  and  throughout  the 
globe  depends  on  its  continued  good  perform- 
ance. We  are  prepared  to  engage  in  a  con- 
structive dialogue  and  to  work  cooperatively 
on  the  great  economic  issues.  We  cannot  ac- 
cept unrealistic  proposals,  but  we  must  act 
to  strengthen  the  system  in  areas  where  it 
does  not  function  well. 

These  issues  are  not  technical.  They  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem  of  international  or- 
der: whether  the  major  industrial  nations 
and  the  developing  nations  can  resolve  their 
problems  cooperatively  or  whether  we  are 
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headed  for  an  era  in  which  economic  prob- 
lems and  political  challenges  are  solved  by 
tests  of  strength.  Will  the  world  face  up  to 
the  imperative  of  interdependence,  or  will  it 
be  engulfed  in  contests  of  nations  or  blocs? 

The  role  which  the  United  States  takes  will 
be  crucial.  Will  we  fulfill  our  responsibility 
of  leadership?  If  we  know  our  own  interest, 
we  will. 

For  the  United  States  still  represents  the 
single  greatest  concentration  of  economic 
wealth  and  power  to  be  found  on  the  planet. 
But  what  is  asked  of  us  now  most  of  all  is 
not  our  resources  but  our  vision  and  will. 

The  American  people  have  always  believed 


in  a  world  of  cooperation  rather  than  force, 
of  negotiation  rather  than  confrontation,  and 
of  fulfillment  of  the  aspirations  of  peoples 
for  progress  and  justice.  Such  a  world  will 
never  come  about  without  our  active  contri- 
bution. The  opportunities  open  to  us  are  im- 
mense, if  we  have  the  courage  and  faith  to 
seize  them. 

We  have  a  stake  in  the  world's  success.  It 
will  be  our  own  success.  If  we  respond  to  the 
challenge  with  the  vision  and  determination 
that  the  world  has  come  to  expect  from 
America,  our  children  will  look  back  upon 
this  period  as  the  beginning  of  America's 
greatest  triumphs. 


U.S.  Recovers  Merchant  Ship  Seized   by  Cambodian  Navy 


STATEMENT   BY  WHITE   HOUSE   PRESS 
SECRETARY,  MAY   12 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  12 

We  have  been  informed  that  a  Cambodian 
naval  vessel  has  seized  an  American  mer- 
chant ship  on  the  high  seas  and  forced  it 
to  the  port  of  Kompong  Som.  The  President 
has  met  with  the  NSC.  He  considers  this 
seizure  an  act  of  piracy.  He  has  instructed 
the  State  Department  to  demand  the  im- 
mediate release  of  the  ship.  Failure  to  do 
so  would  have  the  most  serious  consequences. 

STATEMENT  BY  WHITE  HOUSE  PRESS 
SECRETARY,  MAY  13  * 

The  merchant  ship  Mayaguez  at  last  re- 
port was  anchored  close  to  the  island  of  Koh 
Tang,  30  miles  off  the  coast  of  Cambodia. 
During  the  night,  Washington  time,  it  was 
escorted  by  two  Cambodian  naval  vessels 
from  the  point  where  it  was  originally 
boarded  (that  point  was  eight  miles  from 
the  rock  island  of  Poulo  Wai)    toward  its 


present  location.  The  ship  is  being  kept 
under  observation  by  U.S.  military  aircraft. 
The  President  was  kept  informed  of  develop- 
ments during  the  night. 


NOTICE  TO  MARINERS2 

Special  Warning:  Shipping  is  advised 
until  further  notice  to  remain  more  than  35 
nautical  miles  off  the  coast  of  Cambodia  and 
more  than  20  nautical  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Vietnam  including  off  lying  islands.  Recent 
incidents  have  been  reported  of  firing  on, 
stopping  and  detention  of  ships  within 
waters  claimed  by  Cambodia,  particularly  in 
vicinity  of  Poulo  Wai  Island.  This  warning 
in  no  way  should  be  construed  as  United 
States  recognition  of  Cambodian  or  Vietnam- 
ese territorial  sea  claims  or  as  derogation 


1  Read  by  Press  Secretary  Ron  Nessen  at  a  news 
briefing  at  6:54  a.m.  e.d.t. 

2  Issued  by  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency  Hydro- 
graphic  Center  at  7:15  p.m.  EDT,  May  12;  made 
available  at  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
White  House  on  May  13. 
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of  the  right  of  innocent  passage  for  United 
States  flag  vessels,  or  derogation  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  high  seas. 


U.S.   LETTER  TO   U.N.  SECRETARY  GENERAL, 
MAY   14 

USUN  press  release  40   dated   May   14 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  General:  The 
United  States  Government  wishes  to  draw 
urgently  to  your  attention  the  threat  to  in- 
ternational peace  which  has  been  posed  by 
the  illegal  and  unprovoked  seizure  by  Cam- 
bodian authorities  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
vessel,  Mayaguez,  in  international  waters. 

This  unarmed  merchant  ship  has  a  crew 
of  about  forty  American  citizens. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  my  Govern- 
ment has  already  initiated  certain  steps 
through  diplomatic  channels,  insisting  on  im- 
mediate release  of  the  vessel  and  crew.  We 
also  request  you  to  take  any  steps  within 
your  ability  to  contribute  to  this  objective. 

In  the  absence  of  a  positive  response  to 
our  appeals  through  diplomatic  channels  for 
early  action  by  the  Cambodian  authorities, 
my  Government  reserves  the  right  to  take 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  American  citizens  and  prop- 
erty, including  appropriate  measures  of  self- 
defense  under  Article  51  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter. 

Accept,  Mr.  Secretary  General,  the  assur- 
ances of  my  highest  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

John  Scali 
[U.S.  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations] 


U.S.  LETTER  TO  U.N.  SECURITY  COUNCIL 
PRESIDENT,  MAY   14 

My  Government  has  instructed  me  to  in- 
form you  and  the  Members  of  the  Security 
Council  of  the  grave  and  dangerous  situation 
brought  about  by  the  illegal  and  unprovoked 
seizure  by  Cambodian  authorities  of  a  United 


States  merchant  vessel,  the  S.S.  Mayaguez, 
in  international  waters  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

The  S.S.  Mayaguez,  an  unarmed  commer- 
cial vessel  owned  by  the  Sea-Land  Corpora- 
tion of  Menlo  Park,  New  Jersey,  was  fired 
upon  and  halted  by  Cambodian  gunboats  and 
forcibly  boarded  at  9:16  p.m.  (Eastern  Day- 
light Time)  on  May  12.  The  boarding  took 
place  at  09  degrees,  48  minutes  north  lati- 
tude, 102  degrees,  53  minutes  east  longitude. 
The  vessel  has  a  crew  of  about  40,  all  of 
whom  are  United  States  citizens.  At  the 
time  of  seizure,  the  S.S.  Mayaguez  was  en 
route  from  Hong  Kong  to  Thailand  and  was 
some  52  nautical  miles  from  the  Cambodian 
coast.  It  was  some  7  nautical  miles  from 
the  Islands  of  Poulo  Wai  which,  my  Govern- 
ment understands,  are  claimed  by  both  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Viet-Nam. 

The  vessel  was  on  the  high  seas,  in  inter- 
national shipping  lanes  commonly  used  by 
ships  calling  at  the  various  ports  of  South- 
east Asia.  Even  if,  in  the  view  of  others, 
the  ship  were  considered  to  be  within  Cam- 
bodian territorial  waters,  it  would  clearly 
have  been  engaged  in  innocent  passage  to 
the  port  of  another  country.  Hence,  its 
seizure  was  unlawful  and  involved  a  clear- 
cut  illegal  use  of  force. 

The  United  States  Government  under- 
stands that  at  present  the  S.S.  Mayaguez  is 
being  held  by  Cambodian  naval  forces  at 
Koh  Tang  Island  approximately  15  nautical 
miles  off  the  Cambodian  coast. 

The  United  States  Government  immedi- 
ately took  steps  through  diplomatic  channels 
to  recover  the  vessel  and  arrange  the  return 
of  the  crew.  It  earnestly  sought  the  urgent 
cooperation  of  all  concerned  to  this  end,  but 
no  response  has  been  forthcoming.  In  the 
circumstances  the  United  States  Government 
has  taken  certain  appropriate  measures  un- 
der Article  51  of  the  UN  Charter  whose  pur- 
pose it  is  to  achieve  the  release  of  the  vessel 
and  its  crew. 

I  request  that  this  letter  be  circulated  as 
an  official  document  of  the  Security  Council. 
Sincerely, 

John  Scali. 
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STATEMENT  BY  WHITE  HOUSE  PRESS 
SECRETARY,  MAY   14 

White   House  press   release  dated  May   14 

In  further  pursuit  of  our  efforts  to  obtain 
the  release  of  the  S.S.  Mayaguez  and  its 
crew,  the  President  has  directed  the  follow- 
ing military  measures,  starting  this  evening 
Washington  time: 

— U.S.  marines  to  board  the  S.S.  Maya- 
guez. 

— U.S.  marines  to  land  on  Koh  Tang 
Island  in  order  to  rescue  any  crew  members 
as  may  be  on  the  island. 

— Aircraft  from  the  carrier  Coral  Sea  to 
undertake  associated  military  operations  in 
the  area  in  order  to  protect  and  support  the 
operations  to  regain  the  vessel  and  members 
of  the  crew. 

MESSAGE  TO  THE  CAMBODIAN  AUTHORITIES 
FROM  THE  U.S.   GOVERNMENT,  MAY   14 

White  House  press   release   dated  May   14 

We  have  heard  radio  broadcast  that  you 
are  prepared  to  release  the  S.S.  Mayaguez. 
We  welcome  this  development,  if  true. 

As  you  know,  we  have  seized  the  ship.  As 
soon  as  you  issue  a  statement  that  you  are 
prepared  to  release  the  crew  members  you 
hold  unconditionally  and  immediately,  we 
will  promptly  cease  military  operations. 

STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  FORD,  MAY   15  3 

At  my  direction,  United  States  forces 
tonight  boarded  the  American  merchant  ship 
S.S.  Mayaguez  and  landed  at  the  Island  of 
Koh  Tang  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the 
crew  and  the  ship,  which  had  been  illegally 
seized  by  Cambodian  forces.  They  also  con- 
ducted supporting  strikes  against  nearby 
military  installations. 

I  have  now  received  information  that  the 


vessel  has  been  recovered  intact  and  the 
entire  crew  has  been  rescued.  The  forces 
that  have  successfully  accomplished  this  mis- 
sion are  still  under  hostile  fire  but  are  pre- 
paring to  disengage. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
and  that  of  the  entire  nation  to  the  units 
and  the  men  who  participated  in  these  opera- 
tions for  their  valor  and  for  their  sacrifice. 


PRESIDENT  FORD'S  LETTER  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
MAY   15  4 

May  15,  1975. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  (Dear  Mr.  President 
Pro  Tem:)  On  12  May  1975,  I  was  advised 
that  the  S.  S.  Mayaguez,  a  merchant  vessel 
of  United  States  registry  en  route  from  Hong 
Kong  to  Thailand  with  a  U.S.  citizen  crew, 
was  fired  upon,  stopped,  boarded,  and  seized 
by  Cambodian  naval  patrol  boats  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  Cambodia  in  international 
waters  in  the  vicinity  of  Poulo  Wai  Island. 
The  seized  vessel  was  then  forced  to  proceed 
to  Koh  Tang  Island  where  it  was  required  to 
anchor.  This  hostile  act  was  in  clear  violation 
of  international  law. 

In  view  of  this  illegal  and  dangerous  act, 
I  ordered,  as  you  have  been  previously  ad- 
vised, United  States  military  forces  to  con- 
duct the  necessary  reconnaissance  and  to  be 
ready  to  respond  if  diplomatic  efforts  to 
secure  the  return  of  the  vessel  and  its  per- 
sonnel were  not  successful.  Two  United 
States  reconnaissance  aircraft  in  the  course 
of  locating  the  Mayaguez  sustained  minimal 
damage  from  small  firearms.  Appropriate 
demands  for  the  return  of  the  Mayaguez  and 
its  crew  were  made,  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, without  success. 

In  accordance  with  my  desire  that  the  Con- 
gress be  informed  on  this  matter  and  taking 
note  of  Section  4(a)  (1)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution,  I  wish  to  report  to  you  that  at 
about  6:20  a.m.,  13  May,  pursuant  to  my  in- 


3  Made  in  the  press  briefing  room  at  the  White 
House  at  12:27  a.m.  e.d.t.,  broadcast  live  on  tele- 
vision and  radio  (text  from  White  House  press 
release). 


4  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
(text  from  White  House  press  release). 
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structions  to  prevent  the  movement  of  the 
Mayaguez  into  a  mainland  port,  U.S.  aircraft 
fired  warning  shots  across  the  bow  of  the  ship 
and  gave  visual  signals  to  small  craft  ap- 
proaching the  ship.  Subsequently,  in  order  to 
stabilize  the  situation  and  in  an  attempt  to 
preclude  removal  of  the  American  crew  of  the 
Mayaguez  to  the  mainland,  where  their  res- 
cue would  be  more  difficult,  I  directed  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  to  isolate  the 
island  and  interdict  any  movement  between 
the  ship  or  the  island  and  the  mainland,  and 
to  prevent  movement  of  the  ship  itself,  while 
still  taking  all  possible  care  to  prevent  loss  of 
life  or  injury  to  the  U.  S.  captives.  During  the 
evening  of  13  May,  a  Cambodian  patrol  boat 
attempting  to  leave  the  island  disregarded 
aircraft  warnings  and  was  sunk.  Thereafter, 
two  other  Cambodian  patrol  craft  were  de- 
stroyed and  four  others  were  damaged  and 
immobilized.  One  boat,  suspected  of  having 
some  U.S.  captives  aboard,  succeeded  in 
reaching  Kompong  Som  after  efforts  to  turn 
it  around  without  injury  to  the  passengers 
failed. 

Our  continued  objective  in  this  operation 
was  the  rescue  of  the  captured  American 
crew  along  with  the  retaking  of  the  ship 
Mayaguez.  For  that  purpose,  I  ordered  late 
this  afternoon  [May  14]  an  assault  by 
United  States  Marines  on  the  island  of  Koh 
Tang  to  search  out  and  rescue  such  Ameri- 
cans as  might  still  be  held  there,  and  I 
ordered  retaking  of  the  Mayaguez  by  other 
marines  boarding  from  the  destroyer  escort 
HOLT.  In  addition  to  continued  fighter  and 
gunship  coverage  of  the  Koh  Tang  area,  these 
marine  activities  were  supported  by  tac- 
tical aircraft  from  the  CORAL  SEA,  strik- 
ing the  military  airfield  at  Ream  and  other 
military  targets  in  the  area  of  Kompong  Som 
in  order  to  prevent  reinforcement  or  support 
from  the  mainland  of  the  Cambodian  forces 
detaining  the  American  vessel  and  crew. 

At  approximately  9:00  P.M.  EDT  on  14 


May,  the  Mayaguez  was  retaken  by  United 
States  forces.  At  approximately  11:30  P.M., 
the  entire  crew  of  the  Mayaguez  was  taken 
aboard  the  WILSON.  U.S.  forces  have  begun 
the  process  of  disengagement  and  with- 
drawal. 

This  operation  was  ordered  and  conducted 
pursuant  to  the  President's  constitutional 
Executive  power  and  his  authority  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Chile 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  Chile,  Manuel  Trucco,  presented 
his  credentials  to  President  Ford  on  April 
29.1 

Colombia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  Julio  Cesar  Turbay 
Ayala,  presented  his  credentials  to  President 
Ford  on  April  29.1 

Haiti 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  Haiti,  Georges  Salomon,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  President  Ford  on 
April  29. 1 

Peru 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  Peru,  Vice  Admiral  (ret.)  Jose 
Arce,  presented  his  credentials  to  President 
Ford  on  April  29.1 


1  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  dated  Apr.  29. 
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Question-and-Answer  Session   and   News  Conferences   Held 
by  Secretary  Kissinger  at  St.   Louis  and  Kansas  City 


Following  are  transcripts  of  a  news  con- 
ference held  by  Secretary  Kissinger  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  on  May  12,  a  question-and-answer 
session  following  his  address  before  the  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  International  Relations  Coun- 
cil on  May  13,  and  a  news  conference  he  held 
at  Kansas  City  on  May  13. 


NEWS  CONFERENCE  AT  ST.   LOUIS,  MAY   12 

Press  release  247A   dated   May  12 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  the  question  is 
fairly  obvious.  It  is  on  everyone's  mind,  and 
that  is  the  seizing  of  the  U.S.  vessel  by  Cam- 
bodia. Can  we  have  some  comments  from  you 
and  some  insight  on  perhaps  what  the  Presi- 
dent meant  by  saying  that  unless  the  ship  is 
released  immediately,  or  sometime  in  the  near 
future,  our  relations  may  suffer  serious  con- 
sequences? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  think  that  the 
President's  statement  speaks  for  itself.  He 
called  the  action  an  act  of  piracy,  and  he 
demanded  the  immediate  release  of  the 
American  ship  and  crew.  And  he  has  pointed 
out  that  failure  to  do  so  could  have  serious 
consequences. 

We  are  undertaking  at  present  diplomatic 
efforts  to  bring  about  this  release,  and  until 
they  have  had  their  chance,  we  will  not  make 
any  further  comment. 

Q.  Has  a  third  nation  been  called  into  this 
as  a  possible  intermediary — like  China? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  we  don't  have 
any  direct  communications  with  the  Cam- 
bodian authorities. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  at  all  from  the  Cam- 
bodian authorities  on  this? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Not  at  the  time  that 


I  had  left  Washington.  Not  at  the  time  that 
I  came  down  here  to  give  this  speech. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Senator  [James  L.] 
Buckley  said  that  the  United  States  ought  to 
react  by  surgical  retaliatory  bombings  so  this 
sort  of  thing  wouldn't  happen  again.  What 
is  your  reaction  to  that? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  think  this  is 
the  time  for  me  to  give  a  checklist  of  possible 
American  responses.  I  think  our  statement 
has  made  it  clear  that  we  will  not  accept  this 
and  that  we  are  insisting  on  the  release  of  the 
ship  and  the  crew.  But  what  specific  steps  we 
will  take,  if  that  cannot  be  achieved  by  diplo- 
matic means,  we  will  have  to  wait. 

Q.  Was  your  trip  to  St.  Louis  ever  threat- 
ened by  this  incident?  Was  there  any  question 
at  all  whether  you  could  come  out  here  today? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  there  is  really 
not  very  much  I  can  do  about  this  situation 
in  Washington  today.  But  we  had  an  NSC 
[National  Security  Council]  meeting  just  be- 
fore I  came  here — not  to  decide  whether  I 
should  come,  but  to  discuss  that  issue  and  its 
merits. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  comment  on 
this?  Paul  Lindstrom,  the  member  of  the 
Pueblo  committee,  has  given  the  following 
information.  He  says  he  got  from  State  De- 
partment sources  that  four  crewmen  were 
seriously  wounded  in  the  seizure  and  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  Cambodia,  the  members  of 
the  ship  will  be  held  as  prisoners  until  there 
is  an  apology  for  some  sort  of  criminal  action 
against  Cambodia  and  until  the  U.S.-made 
ships  and  planes  used  by  refugees  to  flee 
Thailand  are  returned  to  Cambodia. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  know  who  the 
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State  Department  sources  are  that  have  told 
him  that.  I  admit  the  State  Department  is 
organized  to  keep  information  from  its  top 
echelon.  [Laughter.]  I  have  not  heard  that 
particular  information. 

Q.  What  about  the  four  ivounded  persons? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  When  I  left,  I  checked 
with  Washington  before  I  came  down  here. 
I  did  not  receive  any  report  of  this  nature. 
So  unless  it  happened  in  the  last  two  hours, 
I  just  don't  know  about  this  report. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  change  the  subject  for 
a  minute — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  would  be  amazed  if 
that  person  knew  it,  but  I  just  don't  know. 

And  we  certainly  haven't  had  any  formal 
communication. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  wonder  if  you  are  now 
ready  to  be  more  specific  about  the  OAS 
agreement  that  you  say  was  intended  to  elim- 
inate, to  get  rid  of  the  economic  sanctions 
against  Cuba.  Coidd  you  be  more  specific? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  there  hasn't 
been  any  formal  OAS  action  yet.  What  there 
has  been  is  an  informal  exchange  of  views 
among  the  Foreign  Ministers  designed  to 
respond  to  the  desire  of  those  who  want  to 
lift  sanctions  against  Cuba.  And  that  was  a 
majority  in  the  last  meeting  that  addressed 
this  question  in  Quito.  So  there  will  probably 
be  another  meeting  that  will  address  this 
problem. 

But  I  think  we  have  found  a  formula  which 
will  enable  us  to  be  responsive  to  the  desires 
of  our  Latin  American  friends  and  yet  enable 
us  to  conduct  the  policy  we  consider  appro- 
priate. 

Q.  To  follow  up,  if  I  could,  for  a  second, 
Mr.  Secretary,  when  you  say  you  have  a  ma- 
jority vote  in  agreement,  is  that  a  substantial 
majority,  or  in  terms  of  numbers? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  At  the  last  meeting 
that  dealt  with  this  issue  that  took  place  in 
Quito — let  me  explain  the  situation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Rio  Treaty,  sanctions  are  imposed 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  and  can  be  lifted 
only  by  a  two-thirds  majority.  When  the  For- 
eign Ministers  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
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met — of  the  Organization  of  American 
States — met  in  Quito,  they  were  short  of  a 
two-thirds  majority  by  one  vote.  The  United 
States  abstained.  So  there  was  a  majority 
then. 

We  believe  that  for  the  formula  we  are 
now  discussing,  there  will  be  an  over- 
whelming majority  but  it  will  be  somewhat 
different  from  the  one  that  was  discussed  at 
Quito,  and  that  makes  it  possible. 

Q.  I  am  still  not  clear.  Does  the  United 
States  support  decision  by  a  majority  vote? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  If  we  follow  the 
legal  procedures,  there  has  been  a  proposal 
that  sanctions  should  be  lifted  by  majority 
vote.  For  that  to  be  effective,  it  has  to  be 
ratified  by  the  various  governments,  which 
is  a  time-consuming  process.  That  we  can 
support.  But  it  will  take  time. 

So  then  there  is  a  question  whether  some- 
thing can  be  done  in  the  interim  while  the 
ratification  process  is  continuing.  And  this 
is  what  we  have  to  discuss  with  our  col- 
leagues. But  I  don't  want  to  go  further  than 
that  until  the  meeting  actually  has  con- 
cluded. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  ask  you  about  a 
point  in  your  speech  tonight?  You  called  for 
Western  European  countries  to  join  with  you 
in  grand  netv  designs.  Hasn't  the  reaction  to 
your  oil-energy  proposal  shoivn  the  Western 
European  countries,  including  Britain,  too 
occupied  with  their  own  problems  to  join  in 
such  grand  designs? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  don't  think 
I  used  the  words  "grand  designs."  We  spoke 
of  great  joint  enterprises.  I  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  the  reaction  to  our  energy  pro- 
posals proves  that  the  Western  European 
countries  and  Japan  can  cooperate  with  us 
when  we  have  concrete  issues  that  affect  all 
of  our  interests. 

I  believe  that  the  energy  program  has  been 
one  of  the  success  stories  of  our  relation- 
ship with  our  allies.  We  have,  within  the 
space  of  a  year,  created  the  International 
Energy  Agency,  developed  joint  programs  of 
conservation,  financial  solidarity,  and  as- 
sured prices.  And  I  believe  that  the  energy 
program  proves  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
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you  are  suggesting;  namely,  that  we  can 
cooperate,  and  that  we  can  achieve  unity  of 
purpose,  when  the  issue  is  concrete  and  not 
abstract. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  provide  any 
evidence  to  support  the  contention  made  by 
you  and  by  the  President  that  there  is  a 
bloodbath  in  progress  in  Indochina? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  am  not  aware  that 
I  have  made  the  statement  that  there  is  a 
bloodbath  in  progress  in  Indochina.  We  were 
saying,  prior  to  the  collapse  of  Cambodia  and 
Viet-Nam,  that  we  supported  additional  aid 
for  these  countries  because  we  feared  a 
bloodbath. 

Now,  with  respect  to  Cambodia,  there  can 
be  absolutely  no  question  that  a  tragedy  and 
indeed  an  atrocity  of  major  proportions  is 
going  on.  When  3  million  people  are  evacu- 
ated from  a  city  and  told  to  march  into  a 
countryside  in  which  there  will  not  be 
another  harvest,  until  November,  when  hos- 
pitals are  cleared  out,  there  is  no  question 
that  there  are  going  to  be  deaths  numbering 
in  the  thousands,  and  probably  in  the  tens 
of  thousands.  There  is  no  press  there  to  re- 
cord this.  All  foreigners  have  been  evicted. 
And  in  addition,  we  have  some  isolated  in- 
formation from  various  parts  of  Cambodia 
of  executions  of  every  official,  and  in  some 
cases  of  their  wives,  of  the  previous  govern- 
ment— and  "officials"  are  defined  in  those 
cases  to  go  down  as  low  as  second  lieutenant. 

Now,  what  is  happening  in  South  Viet- 
Nam  is  much  less  clear.  And  we  have  made 
no  allegations  about  South  Viet-Nam,  except 
that  one  remembers  that  in  1954  when  900,- 
000  people  had  fled  North  Viet-Nam,  never- 
theless, by  their  own  admission,  over  60,000 
people  were  killed. 

But  we  have  no  firsthand  information 
about  any  significant  events  of  this  type  in 
South  Viet-Nam  at  this  moment.  We  do  have 
very  clear  information  about  what  is  going 
on  in  Cambodia. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  idea  of  the  numbers, 
Mr.  Secretary?  You  talk  about  "all  officials 
down  to  the  level  of  lieutenant."  Is  that  hun- 
dreds, thousands? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  All  we  have  is  iso- 


lated instances  of  individual  districts.  So 
in  one  particular  district,  this  amounted  to 
90  officials  and  their  wives.  But  this  was  a 
small  district  town. 

Now,  if  you  extrapolate  this  across  the 
country,  you  come  to  very  large  numbers. 
If  you  add  to  it  the  evacuation  of  all  the 
urban  centers  into  a  countryside  without  any 
apparent  plan  or  previous  preparation,  you 
get  into  very  substantial  numbers. 

Q.  [Inaudible]  some  persons  are  propos- 
ing, or  suggesting,  that  perhaps  Thailand 
will  be  the  next  country' to  be  overthrown. 
Do  you  have  any  plans  if  such  a  thing  were 
to  occur? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  it  will  now 
be  interesting  to  see  whether  Thailand — 
whether  the  North  Vietnamese,  who  have 
been  behind — who  were  conducting  the  Lao- 
tian war  for  most  of  the  Viet-Nam  period 
with  their  own  troops  and  who  have  been 
supplying  and  supporting  the  Pathet  Lao — 
whether  they  will  now  stop  at  the  borders 
of  Thailand  or  whether  they  will  foment  a 
guerrilla-type  war  in  northeast  Thailand. 
That  still  remains  to  be  seen. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  any  likelihood 
that  you  would  resume  your  shuttle  diplo- 
macy in  the  Middle  East  prior  to  a  recon- 
vening of  the  Geneva  Conference? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  you  know,  the 
President  is  going  to  meet  with  President 
Sadat  and  Prime  Minister  Rabin.  Until  these 
two  meetings  have  taken  place,  we  cannot 
really  make  a  decision  as  to  which  approach 
will  be  more  effective — another  attempt  at  a 
step-by-step  approach  or  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference, which  of  course  would,  by  definition, 
deal  with  an  overall  solution.  We  want  to  re- 
serve our  judgment  until  we  have  had  these 
conversations. 

Our  interest  is  to  prevent  stagnation.  As 
the  President  has  said  repeatedly,  we  cannot 
accept  a  diplomatic  stalemate  in  the  Middle 
East.  Which  method  will  be  pursued  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  wishes  of  the 
parties — depends  crucially  on  the  wishes  of 
the  parties. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  still  believe  that 
the  United  Nations  is  a  useful  vehicle  for  the 
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United  States  to  belong  to  in  view  of  what 
has  taken  place? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  the  United 
Nations  is  a  useful  tool  for  the  United  States 
and  a  useful  organization  to  belong  to,  as 
long  as  we  understand  its  capabilities  and 
its  limits. 

It  often  provides  an  opportunity  for  dip- 
lomatic exchanges  that  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  arrange  without  it.  In  Cyprus,  even 
occasionally  on  the  Middle  East,  in  certain 
conflicts  in  Africa,  the  United  Nations  has 
performed  an  extremely  useful  role. 

But  what  concerns  us  is  that  in  recent 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  an  auto- 
matic kind  of  majority  has  been — has  come 
about  that  reflects  the  so-called  Group  of  77 
plus  whatever  other  backing  they  can  get, 
which  develops  an  almost  instinctive  reaction 
which  often  are  not  in  the  American  interest 
and  which  occasionally  are  against  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  such  as  the 
expulsion  of  nations  from  membership  in 
the  General  Assembly. 

These  actions  we  oppose,  and  we  shall 
make  clear  in  the  next  General  Assembly 
that  the  charter  must  be  rigidly  observed. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  speech  tonight, 
you  said,  "When  a  country's  prestige  de- 
clines, others  will  be  reluctant  to  stake  their 
future  on  its  assurances ;  it  will  be  increas- 
ingly tested  by  overt  challenges."  Do  you 
think  this  country's  prestige  has  suffered  as 
a  result  of  what's  happened  in  Viet-Nam, 
in  Cambodia,  and  what's  happening  in  Laos 
— and  what  happened  today  to  a  merchant 
ship  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  that  our  cred- 
ibility has  declined,  and  that  one  of  the 
most  important  challenges  to  our  foreign 
policy  is  to  restore  it,  partly  by  bringing  our 
commitments  in  line  with  our  capabilities 
and  partly  by  making  sure  that  those  commit- 
ments we  make  will  be  strictly  carried  out. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  speech  earlier 
tonight  you  said,  and  I  am  quoting  now: 
"Though  we  are  no  longer  predominant,  we 
are  inescapably  a  leader."  Does  that  mean 
the  predominance  of  American  power  as  a 
global  force  has  come  to  an  end?  Are  we 


seeing  the  decline  of  the  so-called  "American 
empire"  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  don't  believe 
there  was  an  American  empire. 

Q.  Who  is  the  predominant  force  now? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  do  believe  that  the 
degree  of  predominance  we  enjoyed  in  the 
fifties  and  early  sixties  has  come  to  an  end 
and  therefore  we  have  to  conduct  foreign 
policy  more  carefully,  more  thoughtfully, 
than  we  did  at  a  period  when  we  had  such 
an  overwhelming  physical  superiority  that 
we  could  afford  occasional  mistakes  that 
would  be  made  up  by  our  predominance. 

We  still  are  the  strongest  nation  in  the 
world.  We  still  are,  militarily,  in  a  powerful 
position,  but  the  margin  of  superiority  that 
we  possessed  when  we  had  an  atomic  monop- 
oly has  been  eroded  through  the  progress  of 
technology  as  much  as  through  anything  else. 

Q.  What  I  am  concerned  about,  when  you 
say  that  we  are  no  longer  predominant — 
who  is  the  predominant  power?  Is  it  the 
Soviet  Union? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  I  don't  think  the 
Soviet  Union  is  predominant.  I  think  we 
are  no  longer  as  superior  to  all  the  other 
countries  in  physical  strength  as  we  were, 
say,  15  years  ago.  That  doesn't  mean  that 
any  other  country  has  replaced  us.  We  are 
still  probably  the  strongest  nation  in  the 
world,  but  our  margin  is  no  longer  as  great. 

Q.  You  referred  to  peripheral  areas  in 
the  Soviet  competition.  Do  you  have  any 
specific  peripheral  areas  in  mind? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  mentioned  some. 

Q.  You  exempted  the  Middle  East  and 
Iraq  and  Indochina  as  a  closed  chapter,  so — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  remember — let  me 
make  clear  what  I  meant.  I  said,  not  every 
problem  that  is  caused  in  the  peripheral  area 
is  necessarily  caused  by  the  Soviet  Union; 
it  may  be  exploited  by  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
I  would  most  definitely  include  the  Middle 
East. 

And  if  there  is  a  deliberate  exacerbation 
of  tensions  in  the  Middle  East,  it  would  raise 
most  serious  doubts  in  our  mind. 
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Q.  Well,  I  think  you  did — I'm  sorry — as 
I  recall,  I  thought  you  spoke  in  terms  of 
active  competition  now,  between  us  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  peripheral  areas,  and  de- 
tente can  suffer  as  a  result. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  can. 

Q.  It  can? 

Secretary  Kissinger:    Yes. 

Q.  So  I  am  trying  to  find  out  in  which  pe- 
ripheral areas  is  this  competition  going  on. 
The  Middle  East  is  one.   Are  there  others? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Yes,  the  Middle  East 
is  one.  Basically,  what  I  was — I  don't  want — 

Q.  I  ivas  asking  about  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Do  you  have  that  in  mind? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have — that  is  an- 
other possible  area.  But  what  I  wanted  to 
stress  was  that  detente  cannot  survive  if  no 
limit  is  placed  on  competition.  Some  degree 
of  competition  is  inherent  in  the  conflicting 
ideologies  and  positions  of  the  country.  But 
if  no — in  the  absence  of  self-restraint,  de- 
tente will  be  in  danger. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  mentioned  in  your 
speech  that  we  came  out  of  World  War  II 
as  a  united  people  and  out  of  this  recent 
conflict  as  distrustful  and  divided  people. 
What  effect  do  you  think  that  the  condition 
of  our  economy  and  the  attitudes  of  our 
people  in  our  political  structure  ivill  have 
on  our  foreign  policy  in  our  future  negotia- 
tions ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  think  that  a 
strong  and  vital  American  economy  is  abso- 
lutely crucial — 

Q.  True. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  — to  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  policy;  that  partly,  when  this 
country  is  in  recession,  it  is  very  difficult  for 
the  American  people  to  muster  the  willing- 
ness for  the  sacrifices  that  are  implied  by 
world  leadership — and  that  is  very  under- 
standable. The  reaction  to  the  Vietnamese 
refugees,  the  reluctance  to  engage  in  some 
other  foreign  activities,  are  partly  the  re- 
sult of  economic  conditions  within  this  coun- 
try.   So  that  preconditions  for  an  effective 


foreign  policy  is  a  vital  American  domestic 
economy — 

Q.  I  had  reference  to  the  fact  that  election 
year  is  coming  up — and  is  this  a  political 
football? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Election  year,  cer- 
tainly, that  does  not  have  any  conduct  in 
foreign  policy.   [Laughter.] 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  just  one  more  question: 
You  left  a  paragraph  oat  of  your  speech  in 
which  you  reaffirmed  the  goals  of  the  Shang- 
hai communique — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  has  absolutely 
no  significance.  I  have  asked  Bob  Anderson 
[Robert  Anderson,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  for  Press  Relations]  to  explain 
that  I  occasionally  cut  paragraphs  as  I  go 
through  the  speech,  in  the  interest  of  read- 
ing time.  I  affirm  that  paragraph,  and  every- 
thing that  is  in  the  text  that  was  distributed 
has  the  same  validity  as  everything  that  I 
read. 

Q.  So  the  President  is  going  to  China  in 
the  fall? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  So  that  has  no  sig- 
nificance. Yes.  The  same  will  happen  in 
Kansas  City.   [Laughter.] 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  FOLLOWING 
ADDRESS  AT   KANSAS  CITY,  MAY   13 

Press  release  257   dated  May  14 

William  Linscott,  President,  Kansas  City 
International  Relations  Council:  I  will  ask 
the  Secretary  a  feiv  of  the  questions  that  I 
have  here  that  are  representative  really  of 
the  groups,  of  the  many  that  we  do  have. 

The  first  question  that  I  have  asks:  What 
is  the  Soviet  Union's  long-range  foreign  pol- 
icy toward  the  Middle  East  and  the  Suez 
Canal?  And,  two,  are  we  really  going  to 
take  our  ship  back  from  Cambodia,  or  is 
this  a  verbal  ploy? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  let  me  take  the 
second  question  first.  With  respect  to  the 
ship,  we  have  called  it  an  act  of  piracy.  We 
have  said  that  we  demand  the  release  of  the 
ship  and  the  crew  and  the  failure  to  release 
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the  ship  and  the  crew  could  have  serious 
consequences. 

We  are  now  giving  diplomacy  a  chance. 
Until  this  has  been  done,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  useful  to  make  any  statements. 
But  I  can  assure  you  that  the  statement 
released  by  the  White  House  on  behalf  of 
the  President  yesterday  was  not  said  idly.  I 
repeat  that  we  insist  on  the  release  of  the 
ship  and  the  crew.  [Applause.] 

The  other  question  is :  What  is  the  Soviet 
Union's  long-range  foreign  policy  toward  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Suez  Canal? 

The  Soviet  foreign  policy  is  dominated  by 
many  factors.  It  is  important  for  us  to 
remember  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  ideologi- 
cally hostile  to  the  United  States.  And  we 
recognize  that  the  Soviet  Union,  if  it  has 
an  opportunity,  will  fill  vacuums. 

We  are  pursuing  a  policy  of  seeking  to 
relax  tensions,  because  we  believe  that  we 
owe  it  to  the  American  people  to  make  clear 
that  if  there  is  a  crisis  it  will  not  have  been 
caused  by  an  American  failure  to  seek  out 
every  opportunity  for  honorable   solutions. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  recognize  that 
this  policy  is  not  a  substitute  for  our  own 
efforts.  If  a  vacuum  exists,  it  will  be  filled. 
And  therefore  what  the  Soviet  Union  does 
in  the  Middle  East  depends  importantly  on 
what  we  are  prepared  to  do  in  the  Middle 
East  as  well  as  in  other  areas  of  the  world. 

If  we  are  ready  to  act  with  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  the  overall  balance  of  power, 
then  I  believe  we  can  make  progress  toward 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  And  this  is  our 
biggest  effort  at  this  moment. 

So,  on  the  whole,  I  believe  that  progress 
toward  peace  can  be  made  in  the  Middle 
East,  but  it  cannot  be  done  on  the  cheap. 

Mr.  Linscott:  Thank  you.  The  next  ques- 
tion I  have  is:  After  the  Arab-Israeli  nego- 
tiations broke  down,  there  was  an  apparent 
cooling  of  U.S.-Israeli  relations.  How  is  the 
temperature  today? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  My  friend  Abba 
Eban,  the  former  Foreign  Minister  of  Israel, 
said  to  me  once  that  the  Israelis  consider 
objectivity  a  hundred  percent  agreement  with 
their  point  of  view.    [Laughter.]    So,  when 


you  begin  to  slide  toward  the  95  percent 
mark,  you  get  accused  of  tilting  toward  the 
other  side. 

Our  relations  with  Israel  are  friendly.  We 
are  engaged  in  close  consultations  about 
what  steps  to  take  next.  Inevitably,  the 
Israeli  perspective  is  focused  on  its  own 
survival  and  on  the  immediate  problems  of 
its  area. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  interests  also 
in  better  relations  with  the  moderate  Arab 
countries  and  in  making  sure  that  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  does  not  explode 
into  a  war,  which  could  bring  on  another 
massive  recession  and  a  threat  of  confronta- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  believe  that  this  is  also  in  the  long- 
term  interest  of  Israel. 

So  I  believe  that  as  we  go  through  our 
present  period  of  reassessment,  that  we  will 
come  out  with  a  policy  that  will  be  generally 
approved  by  the  American  people  and  will  be 
compatible  with  the  survival  and  security  of 
Israel,  as  well  as  with  our  relations  with 
the  Arab  world.  And  I  think  that  our  rela- 
tions are  basically  good.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Linscott:  The  next  question  they  ask, 
Mr.  Secretary:  Do  you  need  congressional 
approval  to  take  military  action  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Cambodian  piracy  affair? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  is  no  question 
that  the  War  Powers  Act  and  the  restric- 
tions, the  special  restrictions,  that  have  been 
placed  on  military  operations  in  Indochina 
complicate  the  flexibility  of  the  President 
as  compared  to  a  number  of  years  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  generally  been 
held  that  the  President  has  inherent  powers 
to  protect  American  lives  and  American  prop- 
erty when  they  are  threatened.  And  I  believe 
that  the  President — and  I  know  that  the 
President  is  operating  on  this  assumption 
today.  Of  course,  before  any  steps  are  taken 
we  would  discuss  them  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Linscott:  Will  the  forthcoming  talks 
in  Brussels  bring  about  new  dimensions  of 
the  U.S. -Common  Market  relationships?  Do 
you  anticipate  changes  in  the  troop  commit- 
ments ? 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  After  recent  events, 
the  United  States  cannot  afford  a  withdrawal 
of  troops  from  Europe  without  creating  a 
totally  wrong  impression  about  our  deter- 
mination and  about  our  willingness  to  play  an 
international  role.  And  therefore  this  is  an 
issue  that  we  will  not  raise — we  do  not  ex- 
pect to  raise  in  Brussels. 

The  purpose  of  the  talks  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  colleagues  will  be  to  reaffirm 
the  dedication  of  the  Western  democracies  to 
common  goals. 

It  is  not  enough  to  do  this  simply  with 
verbal  declarations.  It  is  important  that  we 
are  joined  together  in  some  great  common 
enterprises.  We  are  already  doing  it  in  the 
field  of  energy.  I  have  indicated  today  in 
the  economic  parts  of  my  speech  some  of  the 
other  areas  where  joint  efforts  are  possible. 

What  united  the  Western  countries  in  the 
fifties  and  sixties  was  not  simply  declara- 
tions, but  joint  efforts.  We  believe  that  such 
joint  efforts  can  again  be  created.  And 
therefore  we  believe  that  the  Western  alliance 
can  emerge  from  the  present  period  more 
vital  than  before. 

Mr.  Linscott:  Are  we  going  to  revise  our 
policy  of  containment  and  limited  war  in 
view  of  its  minimal  success  in  Viet-Nam  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  we  do  not  have 
a  policy  of  limited  war.  Our  policy  is  to 
attempt  to  preserve  the  peace. 

I  think  we  must  learn  from  the  experience 
of  Viet-Nam  that  if  the  United  States — that 
the  United  States  should  think  through  all 
the  implications  of  its  commitments  before 
it  makes  them.  But  also,  if  it  makes  them, 
that  it  cannot  do  so  half-heartedly. 

We  believe  that  we  cannot  commit  the 
world  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  other  Communist 
superpowers.  Now  what  precise  conclusions 
we  will  draw  from  that,  in  any  individual 
instance,  I  cannot  now  say;  but  as  a  basic 
principle  of  our  foreign  policy,  we  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  changes  in  the  world  balance 
of  power,  and  we  are  determined  to  resist 
them.   [Applause.] 

Mr.  Linscott:  One  lust  question:  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, would  you  serve  as  Secretary  of  State 
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under  a  Democratic  President,  if  one  were 
elected  in  1976?  [Laughter.} 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  think  that  I 
will  be — I  would —  [Laughter.]  I  have  the 
conviction  from  some  of  the  statements  of 
the  various  hard-working  candidates  that 
this  is  a  decision  that  I  would  not  have  to 
make.  [Laughter.]  But  I  also  have  the  con- 
viction that  they  will  not  be  in  a  position  to 
make  a  concession.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 

NEWS  CONFERENCE  AT  KANSAS  CITY,  MAY   13 

Press  release  251  dated  May  13 

Mr.  Anderson  [Robert  Anderson,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Press  Rela- 
tions] :  I  would  like  to  make  just  one  brief 
announcement  before  the  Secretary  comes. 
I  said  it  to  a  number  of  you  before.  In  the 
Secretary's  speech  today,  you  will  notice 
that  he  omitted  certain  paragraphs.  But 
the  full  speech  stands  as  the  Secretary  gave 
it  out. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  omitted  some  para- 
graphs to  be  able  to  take  some  questions. 
But  I  stand  behind  everything  that  is  in 
the  text  that  we  distributed. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  has  the  United  States 
had  any  communication,  direct  or  indirect, 
with  the  Cambodian  Government  about  the 
ship?  Second,  have  we  entered  a  period 
when  we  must  expect  harassment  in  and 
around  Indochina? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  cannot  go  beyond 
the  statement  that  was  released  by  the  White 
House  yesterday.  In  that  statement,  it  was 
made  clear  that  the  President  had  instructed 
the  Department  of  State  to  demand  the  re- 
lease of  the  ship  and  of  the  crew.  Those 
diplomatic  efforts  are  in  progress  now.  What 
the  precise  steps  are,  we  will  not  discuss 
for  the  time  being. 

With  respect  to  the  second  question,  the 
United  States  will  not  accept  harassment  of 
its  ships  on  international  sealanes.  And 
whether  it  can  be  expected  or  not  is  a  ques- 
tion that  I  wouldn't  want  to  answer.  We  will 
not  accept  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  confirm  a  Reu- 
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ters  report  that  a  U.S.  reconnaissance  plane 
ivas  fired  on  at  the  time  the  ship  was  seized? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  not  heard  of 
such  an  event.  I  don't  think  this  is  true. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  At  the  time  the  ship 
was  seized?  Inconceivable,  because  we  didn't 
know  about  it  until  three  or  four  hours 
later. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  get  sort  of  a  puzzled 
picture  out  here  in  the  Midwest.  We  are 
very  much  concerned,  being  midivesterners. 
We  have  a  picture  of  troops  poised  for  move- 
ment, ships  sailing  into  the  Gulf  of  Siam, 
aerial  surveillance,  a?id  a  meeting  today  of 
the  National  Security  Council.  Can  you  give 
us  anything  beyond  what  you  have  already 
said,  without  violating  any  security  regula- 
tions, on  a  general  assessment  of  the  situa- 
tion and  whether  this  could  be  just  an  iso- 
lated incident  or  a  pattern? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  really  cannot  tell 
you  whether  it  is  an  isolated  incident  or  a 
pattern,  whether  it  was  a  deliberate  action 
by  the  Cambodian  Government  or  by  some 
local  commander,  because  what  you  should 
remember  is  that  even  in  Washington,  when 
these  events  occur  the  information  can  be 
very  confused  and  fragmentary.  At  this 
point,  we  are  making  efforts  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  the  ship.  At  the  same  time,  the  words 
of  the  White  House  statement  yesterday 
were  carefully  chosen,  and  they  have  been  re- 
iterated since.  So  you  can  assume  that  we 
are  not  taking  the  matter  lightly.  But  we  do 
want  to  give  an  opportunity  for  diplomatic 
efforts  to  succeed. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  said,  and  the 
President  has  said,  that  we  will  pursue  seri- 
ous consequences  unless  this  ship  is  released. 
Can  you  tell  us  what  serious  consequences 
the  President  coidd  pursue  without  congres- 
sional approval? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  didn't  say  he 
would  pursue  them  without  congressional  ap- 
proval. But  he  has  certain  inherent  powers 
to  protect  American  lives  and  American 
property.  But  it  would  be  done  in  close  con- 
sultation— whatever    would    be    considered 


would  be  done  in  close  consultation  with  the 
Congress. 

Q.  What  could  be  considered?  What  are 
your' options? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  is  what  we  are 
at  the  moment  considering  in  Washington. 
And  there  will  be  other  meetings  on  the 
subject. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  recently  Abba  Eban 
said  that  the  reason  that  you  were  not  too 
successful  with  the  Mideast  peace  was  be- 
cause the  Israelis  themselves  caused  you  to 
have  a  few  problems  there.  Woidd  you  com- 
ment on  that,  please? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  problem  of  the 
negotiations  in  the  Middle  East  is  extremely 
complicated.  When  you  analyze  it,  it  depends 
at  what  point  in  time  you  start.  The  negotia- 
tion is  based  on  the  fact  that  Israel  has  to 
give  territory  or  contribute  territory,  which 
is  a  tangible  thing,  in  return  for  intangible 
concessions  in  the  form  of  promises,  steps  to- 
ward peace,  new  legal  commitments,  and  so 
forth.  Now,  how  to  balance  these  two  is 
under  the  best  of  circumstances  an  extremely 
difficult  and  complicated  matter. 

In  this  negotiation,  it  was  further  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  there  were  many  Arab 
pressures;  that  within  Israel  there  were 
many  very  profound  political  divisions.  And 
I  think  that  it  is  more  useful  for  us  to  con- 
centrate on  what  we  will  do  in  the  future 
rather  than  going  over  what  went  wrong  in 
that  particular  negotiation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Prime  Minister  Rabin, 
according  to  the  Associated  Press,  has  had 
a  book  censored.  According  to  the  Prime 
Minister  the  book  is  "potentially  explosive" 
— that  if  it  were  published  it  would  force 
your  resignation.  Do  you  knoiv  of  such  a 
book,  and  what  is  your  reaction  to  it  being 
censored ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  there  are  so 
many  competing  groups  trying  to  force  my 
resignation  [laughter]  that  I  really  don't 
want  to  give  that  much  credit  to  any  book 
that  any  Israeli  journalist  could  be  writing. 
I  don't  doubt  that  the  publication  of  confi- 
dential   negotiations    and    the    exchange    of 
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views  between  us  and  the  Israeli  Government 
could  be  embarrassing.  Particularly  given 
the  closeness  of  our  relationship,  we  are  apt 
to  speak  with  considerable  candor  about 
events  and  personalities.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  main  lines  of  our  policy  are  clearly 
known,  and  I  don't  know  about  the  book, 
I  don't  know  about  the  event — somebody  told 
me  about  this  story.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  my  fate  at  press  conferences  to  talk  about 
my  resignation. 

Q.  Along  the  same  line,  the  book  alleges 
that  you  made  a  number  of  disparaging  re- 
marks about  Soviet  and  Arab  leaders.  Do 
you  think  this  will  make  them  suspicious  and 
affect  future  negotiations  with  the  Arabs 
and  the  Soviets? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  am  not  particularly 
worried  about  this.  I  don't  think  it  will  affect 
future  negotiations  either  with  the  Arabs  or 
with  the  Soviets,  with  whom  we  are  in  con- 
stant touch,  and  they  know  our  views. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you.  talk  about  a  quid 
pro  quo  in  the  Middle  East.  We  seem  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  normalizing  relations  with 
Cuba.  What  kind  of  quid  pro  quo  do  they 
expect  there? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Just  a  moment: — we 
are  not  on  the  verge  of  normalizing  relations 
with  Cuba.  We  faced  in  the  OAS  a  situa- 
tion where  more  and  more  countries  were 
going  ahead  on  their  own  in  restoring  diplo- 
matic and  commercial  relations  with  Cuba, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  OAS  had  voted 
sanctions.  Last  year  in  Quito  there  was  a 
meeting  of  Western  Hemisphere  Foreign 
Ministers  designed  to  lift  the  sanctions  on 
Cuba.  According  to  the  statutes  of  the  OAS, 
lifting  of  sanctions,  as  the  imposition  of 
sanctions,  requires  a  two-thirds  majority. 
This  failed  by  one  vote.  Afterward  a  num- 
ber of  countries  went  ahead  anyway  to  re- 
store diplomatic  and  commercial  relations 
with  Cuba. 

So  the  only  issue  that  is  being  discussed 
at  this  moment  is  how  to  bring  the  practice 
of  the  OAS  into  line  with  the  statutes.  It 
does  not  affect  the  American  policy  directly. 
And  it  does  not  mean  that  we  are  going  to 
normalize  relations  with  Cuba. 


I  indicated  in  a  speech  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  we  are  in  principle  prepared  to  improve 
relations  with  Cuba  on  the  basis  of  reci- 
procity. This,  however,  requires  negotia- 
tions, and  it  requires  negotiations  with  the 
U.S.  Government,  not  with  visitors.  And  un- 
til these  negotiations  have  taken  place — 
and  they  have  not  even  begun  yet — the  im- 
plication of  your  question  is  quite  premature. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  President  Ford  ex- 
pressed himself  as  quite  upset  and  disap- 
pointed in  the  attitude  of  the  American 
public  toivards  the  Vietnamese  refugees.  Do 
you  share  his  anger  and  upset? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  People  who  work 
with  me  know  that  my  nature  is  very  even- 
tempered,  so  anger  is  not  something  that 
they  would  associate  with  me. 

No,  I  was  also  profoundly  upset.  This  is, 
after  all,  a  country  in  which  we  were  heavily 
involved  for  15  years.  And  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  people  who,  in  reliance  on  us,  put 
themselves  into  a  position  where  their  well- 
being  and  perhaps  their  survival  is  in  jeop- 
ardy as  a  result  of  their  association  with 
us.  We  therefore  felt  we  had  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  help  as  many  of  those  who  felt 
threatened  to  escape  from  South  Viet-Nam. 
And  the  lot  of  a  refugee,  cut  off  from  his 
society  and  from  everything  that  is  familiar 
to  him  and  moving  into  a  totally  new  envi- 
ronment, is  in  any  case  very  difficult. 

I  think  we  have  an  obligation  to  them.  I 
think  they  deserve  our  compassion  and  our 
support.  And  I  have  the  impression  that 
since  the  initial  hesitation,  the  American 
people  have  now  rallied  to  the  view  of  the 
President. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  your  reaction 
to  the  refusal  of  Thailand  to  allow  the  U.S. 
marines  who  are  on  Okinawa  to  go  into 
Thailand  for  possible  use  to  rescue  the  ship? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  have  not  been 
informed  that  this  has  officially  taken  place. 
And  if  it  has  taken  place — whether  or  not  it 
has  taken  place — it  is  clear  that  recent 
events  in  Indochina  have  seriously  affected 
the  Thai  perception  of  the  degree  to  which 
they  can  remain  closely  associated  with  the 
United  States,  especially  on  issues  that  pri- 
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marily  concern  the  United  States.  So  leaving 
aside  this  particular  report,  whose  authen- 
ticity I  am  not  sure  about,  this  is  a  basic 
fact  of  the  present  Thai  situation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  why  is  the  United  States 
selling  a  Hawk  air  defense  system  to  Jordan, 
and  did  you  discuss  this  sale  with  King 
Hussein  last  November? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  sale  of  air  defense  equipment 
to  Jordan — I  forget  when  the  discussion 
started — many  months  ago.  This  is  not  some- 
thing that  was  started  now.  It  is  something 
that  was  started  probably  in  November,  may- 
be even  before  then.  I  don't  have  the  exact 
date  in  my  mind  now. 

Jordan  has  been  extremely  moderate,  ex- 
tremely restrained,  did  not  participate  in 
the  last  war;  is  under  great  pressure  from 
neighboring  countries  that  get  a  great  deal 
of  Soviet  military  equipment,  some  of  which 
even  offered  their  own  equipment  to  Jordan. 
And  we  felt  that  it  was  in  the  overall  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  the  overall  interest 
of  the  stability  of  the  area  that  we  continue 
to  be  the  principal  supplier  of  military 
equipment  to  Jordan  and  as  a  means  of 
encouraging  a  continuation  of  the  moderate 
and  restrained  course.  The  fact  that  this 
agreement  was  finally  concluded — it  had 
been  agreed  to  in  principle  many  weeks 
previously,  in  fact,  during  March — and  so 
it  was  just  a  question  of — 

Q.  Do  you  recall  discussing  the  issue  with 
King  Hussein  when  you  were  in  Jordan  last 
November? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  is  highly  probable 
that  I  did,  but  I  would  not  want  to  tie  my- 
self to  any  date.  I  certainly  discussed  it 
last  fall  with  him  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
but  whether  it  was  in  November  I  cannot 
remember.    I  could  check  it. 

Q.  A  few  months  back,  a  New  York  Con- 
gressman was  promoting  a  resolution  to  re- 
peal the  native-born  requirement  for  U.S. 
Presidents.  Do  you  have  any  interest  in 
such  a  resolution? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  consider  him 
one    of    the    leading    statesman    legislators. 


[Laughter.]    I  am  campaigning  for  his  re- 
election. [Laughter.] 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  — in  some  quarters  the  Kissinger  per- 
sonal shuttle  diplomacy  is  considered  dead 
and  in  other  quarters  is  considered  recessed. 
What  is  your  own  evaluation  of  the  chances 
of  another  try  for  an  interim  agreement 
before  Geneva? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  it  depends  very 
much  whether  both  parties  or  one  party — 
either  party — comes  up  with  something  that 
makes  it  possible.  The  last  shuttle  diplomacy 
depended  really  on  two  concurrent  negotia- 
tions— the  negotiation  between  Egypt  and 
Israel  and  the  negotiation  within  the  Arab 
world  to  make  it  possible  for  Egypt  to  go 
ahead. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  re-create  these  con- 
ditions, and  in  any  event,  it  would  be  unwise 
and  risky  for  the  United  States  to  engage  its 
prestige  at  this  level  unless  there  were  some 
assurance  from  the  parties  ahead  of  time  of 
a  probable  success.  So  we  will  be  able  to 
make  a  better  judgment  on  that  after  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  spoken  to  President  Sadat 
and  Prime  Minister  Rabin. 

At  this  moment,  we  are  not  familiar  with 
any  new  ideas  that  have  come  from  either 
side  that  would  encourage  us  to  resume 
shuttle  diplomacy.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
don't  want  to  exclude  it  at  any  point  in  the 
next  month — if  conditions  are  such  that  this 
would  be  the  best  way  to  promote  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  mentioned  in  your 
speech — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  doesn't  seem  to 
make  any  difference  whom  I  point  to  first 
[Laughter.] 

Q.  You  mentioned  in  your  speech  this 
afternoon,  or  said  that  you  are  building 
world  grain  reserves. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  come  to  our  attention  on  the 
news  wire  service  here  that  USD  A  [U.S. 
Department  of  Agricidture]    has  figures  a 
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little  bit  opposed  to  what  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  recommended  for  a  world  grain  re- 
serves quota.  I  think  the  USDA  wants  20 
million  tons  of  grain  in  the  reserve,  whereas 
the  State  Department  wants  60  million  tons 
put  in  reserve. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Just  a  nuance  of  dif- 
ference. [Laughter.] 

Q.  I  wonder  if  you  have  reached  any  con- 
clusions, and  if  you  have,  what  would  your 
compromise  be? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  figure — the 
principles  that  I  outlined  today  on  the  world 
food  reserve  have  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Agriculture  Department,  and  therefore  it  is 
a  historic  occasion  when  both  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Agriculture  Department 
have  a  joint  position. 

Now,  how  you  would  translate — you  re- 
member that  one  of  the  principles  is  that  the 
reserves  should  be  able  to  meet  foreseeable 
shortfalls,  or  something  like  that.  I  think 
that  would  tend  to  push  them  to  the  higher 
rather  than  to  the  lower  figure  on  that 
spectrum,  but  obviously  the  precise  figure  is 
one  that  will  have  to  be  negotiated. 

Q.  Okay. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Yes. 

Q.  — in  several  of  his  speeches,  former 
President  Nixon  referred  to  the  situation  in 
Viet-Nam  as  "peace  with  honor."  Whatever 
happened  to  peace  with  honor?  Did  it  ever 
really  exist? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant in  assessing  any  foreign  policy  to  look, 
first  of  all,  at  the  alternatives  that  were 
available.  After  all,  we  found  550,000  Amer- 
icans engaged  in  combat  in  Viet-Nam  when 
we  took  office,  and  we  found  an  existing  and 
constantly  growing  demand  for  the  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  and  the  release  of 
American  prisoners.  And,  if  you  remember, 
the  criticism  that  was  made  of  our  efforts  at 
the  time  was  not  that  we  were  making  too 
many  concessions.  The  universal  criticism 
was  that  we  were  asking  for  too-stringent 
conditions. 


Secondly,  it  was  our  objective — for  which 
we  do  not  apologize — not  to  end  a  war  in 
which  the  United  States  had  suffered  tens 
of  thousands  of  casualties  and  spent  untold 
treasure  by  overthrowing  the  government 
which  we  had  been  largely  responsible  for 
installing  and  with  which  we  had  been  as- 
sociated for  so  many  years. 

So  our  definition  of  peace  with  honor  was 
a  withdrawal  of  American  forces,  a  release 
of  American  prisoners,  and  to  create  condi- 
tions in  which  that  government  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  survive'. 

Now,  in  the  two  years  after  the  agreement 
was  signed,  many  conditions  changed  in 
ways  that  were  totally  unpredictable  at  the 
time  the  agreement  was  signed.  One  was 
the  total  collapse,  or  the  substantial  collapse, 
of  executive  authority  in  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  Watergate,  which  encouraged 
pressure.  Secondly,  there  were  a  number  of 
legislative  restrictions.  And,  third,  there 
were  reductions  in  aid. 

So  we  thought — and  I  still  believe — that 
the  terms  we  achieved  were  better  than  any- 
body thought  possible  at  the  time.  And  we 
thought  that  they  were  in  the  national  in- 
terest and  that  the  United  States  should  not 
put  it  on  itself  to  end  such  a  war  by  over- 
throwing its  allies. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  And  I  think  the  con- 
sequences we  are  seeing  today  would  have 
been  even  more  severe  if  we  had  done  this. 
And  that  was  the  only  alternative  we  had  at 
that  time. 

Q.  Secretary  Kissinger,  do  you  feel  that  in 
the  light  of  recent  events,  such  as  Communist 
takeovers  of  South  Viet-Nam  and  Cambodia 
— and  now  apparently  Laos — that  the 
domino  theory  is  manifesting  itself? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  always  held 
the  view  that  any  action  in  foreign  policy 
has  consequences — that  you  cannot  end  these 
consequences  simply  by  denying  that  they 
exist.  So  a  certain  domino  effect  is  inherent 
in  any  major  action.  And  when  a  great 
country  like  the  United  States  engages  in  a 
massive   enterprise  for  10  years   and  then 
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this  enterprise  founders,  inevitably  there  is 
a  certain  domino  effect. 

Now,  our  problem  is  not  to  deny  that  this 
effect  exists,  but  to  manage  the  new  situa- 
tion. We  would  like  to  avoid  a  debilitating 
debate  about  these  events.  And  I  want  to 
make  clear  that  my  answer  on  peace  with 
honor  was  in  response  to  a  question;  it  is 
not  an  issue  which  we  will  raise. 

It  is  now  important  to  face  the  facts  that 
we  now  confront  and  to  deal  with  them.  I 
believe  we  can  deal  with  them,  and  we  will 
deal  with  them.  But  we  can't  deny  that  there 
have  been  consequences. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  say  why  you 
chose  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  as  forums 
for  foreign  policy  speeches? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  believe  that 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  requires, 
very  strongly,  the  support  of  the  American 
people,  and  I  believe  also  that  here  in  the 
center  of  America  that  we  have  too  much 
of  a  tendency  to  take  it J  for  granted.  I've 
been  invited  for  many  months  to  visit  St. 
Louis,  and  therefore  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  this  period  when  I  believe  that  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  public  to  understand  that 
we  have  a  purpose  in  foreign  policy — that 
we  think  it  can  be  realized — to  talk  about 
our  political  objectives  in  one  part  of  Mis- 
souri and  then  of  our  economic  objectives  in 
another. 

This  is  essentially  why  I  chose  to  come 
here. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  North  Korea,  do  you 
foresee  any  type  of  movement  across  the 
DMZ  [demilitarized  zone]  there,  or  any 
jockeying  for  a  more  stronger  position  in 
that  area? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  President 
has  strongly  reaffirmed  our  commitment — 
our  security  commitment — to  South  Korea. 
As  you  know,  this  commitment  is  one  that 
is  embodied  in  a  treaty  which  has  been  rati- 
fied; and  therefore  there  is  no  ambiguity 
about  what  our  commitment  is. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  a  North 
Korean  military  move  unless  North  Korea 


1  The  center  of  America.  [Footnote  in  transcript.] 


questions  the  validity  of  our  commitment. 
And  I  think  they  would  make  a  mistake  if 
they  did  this. 

Q.  Do  we  have  troops? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  we  have  40,000 
troops  there. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  since  about  1919  the 
U.S.  foreign  policy  with  regard  to  the  Com- 
munist countries  generally  has  been  based 
on  the  single  theme  of  containment.  You 
have  talked  about  dealing  with  the  conse- 
quences of  recent  developments  in  Indochina. 
It  seems  apparent  that  the  idea  of  "tvhat's 
theirs  is  theirs  and  what's  ours  we  will  talk 
about"  has  not  worked  too  well.  Is  there  any 
chance  that  there  will  be  a  major  change  in 
foreign  policy? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  policy  of  con- 
tainment does  not  mean  what  is  theirs  is 
theirs  and  what  is  ours  we  will  talk  about. 
And  what  hasn't  worked  in  Indochina  is  not 
that  they  talked  about  what  was  ours,  but 
that  for  a  variety  of  reasons  we  were  not 
prepared  to  sustain  the  effort  there  or  the 
effort  was  never  capable  of  being  sustained. 

But  in  any  event,  it  is  not  a  correct  de- 
scription of  American  foreign  policy  that 
what  is  theirs  is  theirs  and  what  is  ours  we 
will  talk  about. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  are  the  prospects 
of  Thailand  and  Burma?  Will  they  need 
help? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  Burma  is  of 
course  a  neutralist  country  and  has  no  direct 
— I  mean  it  has  diplomatic  relations  with 
us  but  it  has  no  form  of  security  relationship 
with  us. 

Thailand  is  a  member  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization  and  as  such  is 
connected  with  us  in  that  military  organiza- 
tion. What  Thailand  will  do  in  the  light  of 
events  in  neighboring  countries  which  the 
United  States  proved  unable  or  unwilling  to 
stem — I  would  expect  that  Thailand  will  re- 
view its  policy,  and  indeed  it  has  stated  that 
it  will  review  its  policy.  The  willingness  of 
all  countries  that  are  potentially  threatened 
by  North  Vietnamese  or  other  Communist 
pressures  in  Southeast  Asia  to  resist  is  one 
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of  the  issues  that  will  have  to  be  looked 
at  in  assessing  the  consequences  of  Indo- 
china. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  report  from  Washing- 
ton today  indicates  the  possibility  that  the 
Mayaguez  was  carrying  military  weapons, 
in  fact,  under  lease  to  the  U.S.  military.  Is 
this  correct? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  this  is  not  correct.  The  last  in- 
formation that  I  had  was  that  it  was  not 
carrying  weapons,  that  it  was  a  container 
ship  carrying  miscellaneous  cargo,  including 
some  PX  supplies.  But  it  is  not  something 
to  which  I  want  to  be  finally  held,  because  I 
have  not  seen  the  manifest.  What  I  do  know 
is  that  the  highest  officials  of  the  govern- 
ment, when  they  learned  of  this,  were  dealing 
with  it  as  a  merchant  ship,  finding  out  in- 
formation from  the  company  to  which  it 
belonged,  and  therefore  we  are  dealing  with 
it  as  the  seizure  of  an  American  merchant 
ship  on  peaceful  trade  in  international 
waters.  And  I  think  no  other  interpretation 
has  yet  come  to  my  attention  or  is  valid. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  has  been  learned 
about  Cambodia's  possible  reasons  for  tak- 
ing the  ship?  Has  there  been  any  communi- 
cation indicating — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  want  to 
speculate  on  this.  I  have  no — 

Q.  Have  we  been  in  communication  with 
them  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  said  that  we 
are  pursuing  diplomatic  efforts  to  secure  the 
release  of  the  ship. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  hotv  much  pressure  is 
there  on  the  Administration  to  use  force  now 
to  get  the  ship  back?  If  there  is  some  pres- 
sure, where  is  it  coming  from,  what  part  of 
the  government? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  as  you  all 
know,  I  got  out  of  town  as  soon  as  things  got 
hot.  [Laughter.]  But  I  have  been  in  close 
touch  with  Washington.  We  are  proceeding 
with  deliberation  and  determination.  And  we 
will  make  the  decision  not  on  the  basis  of 
what  pressures  are  brought  on  us,  but  what 


is  most  likely  to  secure  the  release  of  the 
ship. 

Q.  Who  is  bringing  pressure  on  you — the 
Pentagon,  Congress,  any  sector  of  Congress? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  have  seen  a 
lot  of  public  statements  that  have  been  made 
by  various  Congressmen  with  various  points 
of  view.  But  I  think  as  far  as  the  government 
is  concerned — I  attended  one  NSC  [National 
Security  Council]  meeting,  I  have  had  a  full 
report  on  another  one — I  have  the  impres- 
sion that  the  government  is  fully  united  on 
the  course  that  needs  to  be  taken.  There  are 
no  pressures  within  the  government  that  are 
trying  to  push  the  President  in  a  direction 
in  which  he  doesn't  want  to  go.  So  I  think 
this  ought  to  be  looked  at  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  problem  that  the  country  has,  with 
which  it  is  trying  to  deal  in  the  most  effec- 
tive way  possible. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  taken  a  stand 
on  participation  in  the  Geneva  Conference 
by  the  PLO  [Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion] ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  not  taken 
a  formal  stand  on  it.  Our  view  is  that  until 
the  PLO  recognizes  the  existence  of  Israel 
and  the  relevant  resolutions,  we  don't  have 
a  decision  to  make,  because  until  that  is 
done,  we  don't  see  that  any  negotiation  with 
it  could  be  even  theoretically  contemplated. 
After  that,  we  might  look  at  the  problem. 
But  this  situation  does  not  now  exist. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  were  asked  before 
about  Hawks.  Were  you  saying  that  the  sup- 
plying of  Hawks  to  Jordan  was  likely  to 
keep  Jordan  from  war  with  Israel? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  enables  Jordan  to 
pursue  the  kind  of  moderate  policy  that  we 
have  sought  to  encourage  and  to  rely  on  its 
own  resources  rather  than  on  those  of  its 
neighbors  or  other  foreign  countries. 

Q.  Wasn't  its  lack  of  air  defense  its  rea- 
son for  not  being  in  the  last  war?  And  now 
they  ivill  have  an  air  defense. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  they  would 
have  no  difficulty  getting  an  air  defense,  if 
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they  wanted  it  badly  enough,  from  any  num- 
ber of  sources. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  why  was  it  not  possible, 
then,  to  keep  that  decision  in  abeyance  until 
after  the  reassessment  of  Mideast  policy? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Partly  because  there 
has  been  a  whole  series  of  ongoing  ship- 
ments to  Israel  that  have  also  continued  dur- 
ing this  period  of  reassessment.  And  this 
particular  negotiation  was  more  in  the 
category  of  an  ongoing  one  than  of  moving 
into  a  totally  new  area  of  technology. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  true  that  the  Israelis  have 
been  asking  also  for  new  weapons  systems, 
like  the  Lance  and  the  F-15 — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  But  the  Lance  and 
the  F-15 — the  Israelis  possess  Hawks.  The 
Lance  and  the  F-15  are  in  a  quite  different 
category.  Indeed,  the  F-15  cannot  be  de- 
livered until  late  1977,  anyway.  So  no  ir- 
revocable decisions  have  been  taken  there. 

The  press:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 


Prime  Minister  Lee  of  Singapore 
Visits  Washington 

Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew  of  Singa- 
pore made  an  unofficial  visit  to  the  United 
States  May  5—11.  Following  is  an  exchange 
of  toasts  between  President  Ford  and  Prime 
Minister  Lee  at  a  White  House  dinner  May  8. 


Weekly   Compilation  of  Presidential   Documents  dated  May  12 

PRESIDENT  FORD 

We  are  here,  all  of  us  this  evening,  to  wel- 
come to  Washington  the  very  distinguished 
Prime  Minister  and  Mrs.  Lee  of  Singapore, 
and  we  are  delighted  to  have  both  of  you 
here,  Mr.  Prime  Minister  and  Mrs.  Lee. 

Regrettably,  I  have  not  yet  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, Mr.  Prime  Minister,  to  visit  Singa- 
pore and,  unfortunately,  until  this  morning, 
I  had  never  had  the  opportunity  to  get 
acquainted  with  you  and  to  exchange  views 


with  you.  But  obviously,  because  of  your 
reputation  and  your  country's  reputation,  I 
have  known  both  of  you. 

And  I  must  say  that  the  reputation  of  both 
the  country  and  yourself  is  carried  very  far 
throughout  the  world.  In  its  brief  existence, 
Mr.  Prime  Minister,  a  decade  of  independ- 
ence, Singapore  has  compiled  a  tremendous 
reputation  and  record  of  accomplishment. 

Asian  traditions  have  blended  in  this  case 
very  successfully  with  modern  technology  to 
produce  a  prosperous  and  a  very  progressive 
society  without  sacrificing  a  disinctive  cul- 
tural heritage. 

Singapore  has  built  for  itself  a  position  of 
great  respect  and  influence  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  I  have  noticed  that  in  my  many  contacts 
with  other  leaders  in  the  Commonwealth,  as 
well  as  elsewhere. 

As  the  principal  architect  of  this  success, 
the  Prime  Minister  has  become  widely 
known,  not  only  for  what  Singapore  has 
accomplished  under  his  leadership  but  also 
for  his  very  broad  grasp  of  international 
relationships. 

Over  the  last  decade,  he  has  achieved  a 
very  special  status  among  world  leaders  for 
his  very  thoughtful  and  his  articulate  in- 
terpretations of  world  events.  He  is  a  man 
of  vision  whose  views  are  very  relevant  to 
world  issues  and  whose  advice  is  widely 
sought. 

When  the  Prime  Minister  speaks,  we  all 
listen  most  carefully  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons,  and  we  come  away  from  those  ex- 
periences far  wiser. 

And  I  am  especially  pleased  that  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  exchange  views  with  the 
Prime  Minister  at  this  time.  We  have  had 
a  tragedy  in  Indochina.  It  is  affecting  all 
of  the  countries  in  Southeast  Asia,  as  well 
as  all  of  us  who  are  deeply  concerned  for 
the  future  of  Southeast  Asia  and  for  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

It  has  made  the  problems  of  Southeast 
Asia  much  more  difficult.  But  let  me  say 
without  reservation,  we  are  determined  to 
deal  affirmatively  with  those  problems,  and 
we  will  deal  with  them. 
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The  Prime  Minister's  visit  gives  us  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  and  his  wisdom  in 
assessing  the  current  situation  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  It  also  gives  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  assure  him  that  our  commitments 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and  elsewhere  if  I  might 
add,  are  honored  and  will  be  honored,  and 
that  our  concern  for  the  security  and  for  the 
welfare  of  free  nations  in  Southeast  Asia  is 
undiminished. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister  and  Mrs.  Lee,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  Mrs.  Ford  and  myself  to 
have  you  here  with  us  this  evening  and  at 
last  to  have  an  opportunity  to  have  an  ac- 
quaintanceship and  a  fine  evening  with  you. 
Both  Mrs.  Ford  and  I  have  looked  forward 
to  this  for  some  time. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  ask  you  now  to 
raise  your  glasses  and  join  with  me  in  offer- 
ing a  toast  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Singa- 
pore and  to  Mrs.  Lee. 

PRIME  MINISTER  LEE 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Ford,  ladies  and 
gentlemen:  It  is  two  years  since  I  was  here 
as  a  guest  on  a  similar  occasion — a  guest  of 
your  predecessor.  For  America,  her  friends 
and  allies,  the  world  has  been  somewhat 
diminished  since  then. 

In  the  first  years  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  great  events  were  the  cold  war, 
the  Marshall  plan,  the  Berlin  blockade,  the 
Korean  war.  In  each  one  of  these  trials  of 
will  and  strength,  America  and  her  allies  in 
Western  Europe,  and  later  Japan,  came  out 
strong  and  united. 

But  the  dramatic  turn  of  events  of  the  last 
two  years — the  war  in  the  Middle  East  in 
October  1973,  followed  by  an  oil  embargo, 
a  fourfold  increase  in  oil  prices,  the  parti- 
tioning of  Cyprus  in  June  1974,  and  more  re- 
cently, the  loss  of  Cambodia  to  the  Khmer 
Rouge  and  the  capture  of  South  Viet-Nam 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  army — have  weak- 
ened America  and  her  allies. 

Economic  recession  and  increased  unem- 
ployment on  top  of  the  crisis  of  confidence 
of  a  Watergate  and  other  related  issues 
bequeathed  a  host  of  problems  on  your  great 


office.  They  have  become  the  more  difficult 
to  resolve  because  of  bitterness  and  animosi- 
ties within  America  and  between  America 
and  her  allies  over  past  policies  and,  worse, 
over  suspected  future  courses  of  action. 

Then,  as  the  United  States  was  near  dis- 
traction as  a  result  of  these  problems,  the 
North  Vietnamese,  who  had  been  well  sup- 
plied in  the  meantime  with  arms  by  her 
allies,  struck  with  suddenness  and  boldness 
and  brought  off  a  great  political  coup,  rout- 
ing the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  They  had 
judged  the  mood  of  America  correctly.  They 
got  away  with  it.  These  events  have  grave 
implications  for  the  rest  of  Asia,  and  I  make 
bold  to  suggest,  subsequently  for  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

I  hope  you  would  not  think  it  inappropri- 
ate of  me  to  express  more  than  just  sympa- 
thy or  even  sorrow  that  so  many  Americans 
were  killed  and  maimed  and  so  much  re- 
sources expended  by  successive  Democratic 
and  Republican  Administrations  to  reach 
this  result.  It  was  an  unmitigated  disaster. 
It  was  not  inevitable  that  this  should  have 
been  so,  especially  in  this  catastrophic  man- 
ner, nor  the  problems  would  now  end  just 
with  Communist  control  of  Cambodia,  South 
Viet-Nam,  and  Laos,  and  of  their  allegiance 
to  competing  Communist  centers  of  power. 

Now  much  will  depend  upon  your  Admin- 
istration getting  problems  back  into  perspec- 
tive. An  economically  weakened  America 
with  recession  dampening  the  economies  of 
Western  Europe  and  Japan,  leading  to  fall- 
ing commodity  prices  for  the  developing 
world — other  than  the  oil  producers — was 
threatening  to  further  weaken  other  non- 
Communist  governments  the  world  over. 

Now  it  looks  as  if  the  worst  may  be  over. 
It  may  take  some  time  and  no  little  effort 
to  sort  out  the  complex  problems  of  the 
Middle  East,  to  remove  the  threat  of  a  sud- 
den cut  in  supplies  in  oil,  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Next  comes  the  restoration  of  confidence 
in  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  act 
in  unison  in  a  crisis.  No  better  service  can 
be  done  to  non-Communist  governments  the 
world  over  than  to  restore  confidence  that 
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the  American  Government  can  and  will  act 
swiftly  and  in  tandem  between  the  Admin- 
istration and  Congress  in  any  case  of  open 
aggression,  and  where  you  have  a  treaty 
obligation,  to  do  so. 

If  the  President  and  Congress  can  speak 
in  one  voice  on  basic  issues  of  foreign  policy 
and  in  clear  and  unmistakable  terms,  then 
friends  and  allies  will  know  where  they  stand 
and  others  will  not  be  able  to  pretend  to 
misunderstand  when  crossing  the  line  from 
insurgency  into  open  aggression.  Then  the 
world  will  see  less  adventurism. 

When  confusion  reigns,  it  is  more  often 
because  men's  minds  are  confused  rather 
than  that  the  situation  is  confused.  I  found 
considerable  clarity  of  exposition  on  future 
policies,  both  here  in  our  discussions  this 
morning  and  in  most  of  my  discussions  on 
Capitol  Hill.  There  was  no  congruence,  com- 
plete congruence  of  attitudes  and  policies, 
but  I  believe  there  is  or  should  be  enough 
common  ground  on  major  issues.  If  this 
common  ground  can  form  the  foundation 
of  a  coherent,  consistent  policy  between  now 
and  the  next  Presidential  elections,  there 
would  be  great  relief  around  the  world. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  in  Asia 
have  to  get  our  people  reconciled  to  slower 
rates  of  growth  now  that  the  cost  of  energy 
has  nearly  quintupled.  But  growth,  however 
slow  compared  to  what  it  used  to  be,  would 
be  of  immense  help  in  keeping  the  world 
peaceful  and  stable.  Only  then  will  great 
matters  be  accorded  the  priorities  they 
deserve,  and  men's  minds  will  be  less  con- 
fused. 

One  such  confusion  is  that  since  Viet-Nam 
and  Cambodia  were  not  America's  to  lose  in 
the  first  place,  then  nothing  has  been  lost. 
It  is  this  apologetic  explaining  away  of  a 
grave  setback  that  worries  many  of  Amer- 
ica's friends.  Since  we  do  not  belong  to  you, 
then  you  have  lost  nothing  anyway  if  we 
are  lost. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  my  immediate  neighbors  and  I  have  not 
been  lost.  Indeed,  we  have  every  intention 
to  coordinate  our  actions  and  policies  to  in- 


sure that  we  will  never  be  lost.  It  is  a 
euphemism  for  a  takeover,  often  by  force. 
It  will  help  if  Americans,  particularly  those 
in  the  mass  media,  do  not  find  this  strange. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  expounded  this  last 
week  in  Jamaica,  as  a  consequence  of  which 
my  friend,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary, 
Jim  Callaghan,  said  it  made  him  melancholy. 
And  I  went  back  and  quoted  a  Chinese 
metaphor  saying — 4,000  years  of  variegated 
living,  sometimes  in  prosperous,  often  in 
less  prosperous  circumstances,  and  the  same 
language,  polished  and  repolished  over  some 
3000-plus  years,  one  can  usually  find  some- 
thing apt. 

It  runs  thus:  Saiwung  Chima — Saiwung 
is  a  name  of  a  man  who  lived  in  the  Sung 
Dynasty — he  had  many  horses.  One  day  he 
lost  one.  Who  knows  what  tragedy  he  felt? 
The  great  chairman  may  not.  I  don't  know 
whether  this  is  ideologically  purist  in  its 
approach,  but  it  has  a  philosophical  explana- 
tion for  fortune  and  misfortune.  The  horse 
was  a  loss,  great  loss.  The  horse  came  back 
and  brought  another  horse — profit.  His  son 
rode  the  horse  and  was  thrown  off  and  broke 
his  leg.  Great  pity.  War  came  and  the  young 
men  were  conscripted,  but  his  son,  having 
broke  his  leg,  missed  the  conscription.  Un- 
like his  many  other  contemporaries,  he 
survived — but  with  a  broken  leg,  mended. 

It  is  as  much  to  console  my  friend  Jim 
Callaghan  as  it  is  to  give  me  that  degree  of 
solace  and  sometimes  objectivity.  Who 
knows — two  years  ago  it  was  a  different 
world ;  two  years  from  hence  could  be  better, 
could  be  worse,  but  I  do  not  believe  in 
Marxist-Leninist  predetermination. 

I  have  been  able  to  spend  a  delightful 
evening  beside  your  wife,  Mr.  President.  I 
read  of  you,  and  it  was  as  I  found  it — that 
you  were  open,  direct,  easy  to  get  along  with, 
but  with  decided  views.  I  did  not  know,  how- 
ever, that  you  had  a  gracious  wife  who  made 
me  feel  completely  at  home,  and  I  enjoyed 
my  evening. 

So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  would 
join  me  in  wishing  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Ford  good  health,  good  fortune,  long  life. 
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The  U.S.   Role  in  the  Search 
for  Peace  in  the  Middle  East 

Remarks  by  Joseph  J.  Sisco 

Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs  l 

The  Middle  East  is  a  strategic  area  of  the 
world  in  terms  of  geography,  international 
politics,  energy  resources,  trade  and  invest- 
ment, communications,  transit,  and  culture. 
Therefore  it  is  an  area  of  major  interest  to 
the  United  States.  Moreover,  it  is  the  home 
of  ancient  and  magnificent  cultures  and  of 
people  who  should  never  be  forgotten  in  fa- 
vor of  political  abstractions.  Our  basic  in- 
terests have  been  constant  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century.  But  the  dramatically 
increased  importance  of  the  area  has  given 
a  new  dimension  to  our  traditional  interests. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  considera- 
tions which  guide  U.S.  thinking  and  policy 
in  the  Middle  East: 

— The  United  States  has  broad  and  far- 
reaching  political,  economic,  and  strategic 
interests  throughout  the  region. 

— The  interests  and  concerns  of  two  global 
powers,  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R., 
meet  in  the  Middle  East,  and  the  possibility 
of  confrontation  is  evident.  The  Middle  East 
situation  also  has  important  implications  for 
Western  Europe,  Japan,  and  the  developing 
nations. 

— The  United  States  is  determined  to  con- 
tinue the  improvement  of  relations  with  the 
nations  of  the  Arab  world,  where  we  have 
such  important  political,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural ties.  At  the  same  time,  the  United 
States  is  determined  to  continue  its  support 
for  Israel's  security. 

— The  United  States  is  determined  to 
maintain  a  key  role  in  seeking  through  the 
diplomatic  negotiating  process  a  peaceful 
and  just  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict; vital  American  interests  are  involved. 


1  Made  before  the  third  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Arab  Americans  at  Wash- 
ington on  May  9  (text  from  press  release  244;  in- 
troductory paragraphs  omitted) . 


— The  United  States  seeks  to  avoid  polar- 
ization of  the  Middle  East  into  antagonistic 
ideological  camps  where  domination  by  any 
one  outside  power  would  be  facilitated. 

— The  United  States  desires  to  help  the 
people  of  the  area  pursue  their  national  de- 
velopment, knowing  as  all  you  do,  that  self- 
help  is  the  key  to  achievement. 

These  are,  therefore,  basic  factors  which 
are  involved  in  the  formulation  of  our  for- 
eign policy  in  the  Middle  East.  We  have 
sought  to  preserve  our  interests  in  this  area 
in  one  way:  we  have  pursued  an  active  di- 
plomacy with  a  view  to  making  practical 
progress  toward  a  just  and  durable  peace 
which  will  guarantee  the  security  and  peace- 
ful existence  of  all  the  states  in  the  area,  in- 
cluding Israel,  and  meet  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  all  the  peoples  in  the  area,  including 
the  Palestinians. 

America's  interests  can  best  be  served  by 
resolving  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  by  peace- 
ful means.  The  absence  of  peace  has  kept 
the  area  in  turmoil,  created  pressures  on  the 
U.S.  position  in  the  Middle  East,  and  pro- 
vided opportunities  to  our  adversaries. 

That  is  why  peace  has  been  our  objective 
since  1948.  But  we  have  not  yet  found  the 
secret  to  achieving  it,  although  on  several 
occasions  it  appeared  possible.  Indeed,  the 
history  of  the  Arab-Israeli  struggle  has  been 
one  of  lost  opportunities.  Throughout  the 
period  of  my  involvement,  the  peoples  of  the 
area  have  been  locked  in  incessant  struggle, 
a  cycle  of  wars  followed  by  uneasy  cease- 
fires, followed  again  by  bloodshed  and 
tragedy.  Thus,  two  peoples  have  been  thrown 
together  in  what  history  will  undoubtedly 
recall  not  as  a  series  of  wars  but  as  one  long 
war  broken  by  occasional  armistices  and 
temporary  cease-fires. 

Before  1967  no  Arab  government  would 
speak  of  peace  with  Israel.  In  fact,  the  situa- 
tion was  quite  the  opposite,  and  U.S.  policy 
was  focused  primarily  on  containing  area 
tensions,  not  solving  them. 

In  1967  there  was  a  historic  change.  The 
June  war  unfroze  the  situation,  and  U.N. 
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Resolution  242  established  the  framework 
for  peace. 

Unfortunately  this  opportunity  was 
missed,  and  the  situation  froze  again  until 
1971,  when  peace  opportunities  again  ap- 
peared. However,  in  the  absence  of  negotia- 
tions in  which  principles  could  be  translated 
into  specific  commitments,  there  was  no 
agreement.  U.S.  policy  focused  on  seeking 
total  solutions  and  later  on  maintaining  the 
cease-fire,  but  the  lack  of  progress  led  inevi- 
tably to  the  October  1973  war. 

Another  war  once  again  unfroze  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  United  States  moved  rapidly 
to  try  again  for  a  peaceful  settlement.  At 
that  point  we  had  two  immediate  objectives: 
First,  to  bring  about  a  cease-fire  and,  second, 
to  do  so  in  a  manner  that  would  leave  us  in 
a  position  to  play  a  constructive  role  with 
both  the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis  in  trying  to 
shape  a  more  durable  peace.  It  was  evident 
that  the  search  for  peace  would  be  arduous 
and  that  a  lasting  settlement  could  only  be 
approached,  at  least  initially,  through  a 
series  of  discrete  steps  in  which  the  settle- 
ment of  any  particular  issue  would  not  be 
dependent  upon  the  settlement  of  all  issues. 

Even  though  that  approach  suffered  a  set- 
back in  March  1975  with  the  suspension  of 
the  last  Egyptian-Israeli  talks  on  a  further 
disengagement  in  Sinai,  we  must  not  forget 
the  progress  that  has  been  made: 

— For  the  most  part  the  guns  have  re- 
mained silent. 

— Disengagement  agreements  between  Is- 
rael and  Egypt  and  Israel  and  Syria  have 
been  concluded. 

— We  demonstrated  that  the  United  States 
can  have  relations  of  trust  and  understand- 
ing with  Arab  nations,  and  even  improve 
those  relations,  while  maintaining  our  sup- 
port for  Israel's  security. 

— We  have  helped  the  Arabs  and  Israelis 
to  move  at  least  a  small  step  toward  mutual 


understanding.  A  dialogue  has  been  started. 

We  know  that  there  must  be  further  stages 
in  the  diplomatic  process.  Our  immediate  ob- 
jective is  to  prevent  a  diplomatic  void.  If 
there  is  no  diplomatic  progress,  then  the 
prospects  for  increased  tensions  in  the  area 
are  enhanced.  We  do  not  want  a  return  to 
the  stalemated  situation  which  led  to  the 
1973  war;  stagnation  is  not  in  the  U.S.  in- 
terest, and  there  is  no  realistic  alternative  to 
the  United  States  remaining  actively  in- 
volved. 

President  Ford  has  recently  ordered  a 
reassessment  of  our  Middle  East  policy.  We 
seek  a  policy  which  will  protect  the  overall 
U.S.  interests  I  cited  earlier.  We  are  de- 
termined to  recapture  the  momentum  toward 
peace  because  the  alternative  is  not  a  pro- 
longed stalemate — the  alternative  is  a  likely 
deterioration  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities. 

We  are  studying  all  diplomatic  options,  in- 
cluding the  possibilities  of  (a)  picking  up 
the  negotiations  where  they  broke  off  or  (b) 
moving  the  negotiations  to  Geneva. 

There  is  room  for  hope.  Most  of  the  coun- 
tries in  the  area  have  adopted  a  more 
moderate  course.  Instead  of  concentrating 
solely  on  preparations  for  war,  a  number 
have  demonstrated  that  they  are  ready  to 
consider,  however  tentatively,  the  possible 
fruits  of  peace. 

Let  me  assure  you,  as  concerned  Ameri- 
cans of  Arab  origin,  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  play  a  major  role  in  the 
search  for  peace  in  that  troubled  region  of 
the  world.  It  is  evident  that  a  stable  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  world  requires  a  stable 
and  durable  settlement  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  peoples  of  the  area 
are  sick  and  tired  of  war.  They  yearn  for 
the  blessings  of  peace  in  order  to  get  on  with 
the  task  of  developing  their  societies.  We 
shall  endeavor  to  help  them  realize  their 
aspirations. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


Relief  and  Resettlement  of  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  Refugees 


Following  are  statements  by  L.  Dean 
Brown,  Special  Representative  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Director  of  the  Interagency  Task 
Force  on  Indochina  refugee  relief  and  re- 
settlement, made  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  on  May  8,  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
May  12,  and  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  on  May  13.x 


HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE   ON   FOREIGN 
OPERATIONS,   MAY  8 

The  tragic  outcome  of  events  in  Indochina 
has  thrust  upon  the  United  States  a  gigantic 
humanitarian  responsibility.  Over  130,000 
Vietnamese  and  Cambodians  have  fled  their 
countries  in  fear  of  persecution;  all  expected 
American  help,  even  those  who  were  rescued 
at  sea — resulting  in  the  largest  movement  of 
refugees  over  a  short  period  of  time  that 
the  United  States  has  ever  faced.  Confronted 
by  sudden  tragedy,  we  have  responded  with 
all  the  means  at  our  disposal;  we  must  con- 
tinue to  do  so  if  we  are  to  transport  to  safety 
those  refugees  under  our  protection,  resettle 
those  who  enter  the  United  States,  and  sup- 
port an  international  resettlement  effort. 

The  urgency  of  the  situation  is  clear  to  all 
of  us.  I  am  grateful  to  this  committee  for 
affording  me  the  earliest  of  opportunities 
to  describe  the  steps  which  the  United  States 
has  taken  to  date  in  meeting  its  responsibili- 
ties and  to  report  on  the  Refugee  and  Migra- 


1  The  complete  transcripts  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committees  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


tion  Act  of  1975,  which  contains  the  funds 
necessary  to  continue  this  effort.  The  com- 
mittee is  aware  of  the  pressing  need  for 
funding.  Within  several  days  we  shall  ex- 
haust existing  funds  and  without  new 
obligation  authority  cannot  transport  or 
resettle  even  those  refugees  currently  under 
our  protection. 

Let  me  review  with  you  briefly  the  steps 
which  we  have  taken  to  date: 

— We  have  directly  evacuated  over  40,000 
Vietnamese  and  7,000  Americans  principally 
by  air,  including  a  dramatic  helicopter  ex- 
traction under  hostile  and  hazardous  condi- 
tions. 

— We  have  in  addition  rescued  at  sea  or 
escorted  some  67,000  other  Vietnamese  who 
escaped  and  sought  refuge  at  great  peril  to 
their  lives. 

— We  have  established  two  staging  centers 
in  the  Western  Pacific  to  receive  about  65,000 
persons,  manned  by  our  military  forces  and 
civilians  specializing  in  health,  immigration, 
and  refugee  assistance,  in  less  than  a  week. 

— We  have  created  and  staffed  three  re- 
ception centers  in  the  United  States  capable 
of  receiving  up  to  42,500  refugees  at  one 
time. 

— We  have  organized  a  massive  air  and 
sea  transportation  system  to  bring  refugees 
from  the  Philippines  and  Thailand  to  Guam 
and  Wake  and  on  to  the  United  States.  The 
system  at  the  same  time  furnishes  the 
logistical  support  to  our  distant  Pacific 
centers. 

— We  have  launched  a  resettlement  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States  in  cooperation 
with  nine  voluntary  agencies  and  those  de- 
partments of  government  concerned  with 
resettlement,   including,   inter   alia,   Health, 
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Education,  and  Welfare;  Defense;  Housing 
and  Urban  Development;  Transportation; 
Justice;  Treasury;  State.2 

— We  have  begun  to  reunite  separated 
families  and  have  already  brought  more  than 
12,000  Vietnamese  and  Americans  together 
with  their  American  families  and  sponsors. 

— We  have  undertaken  a  vigorous  series 
of  diplomatic  initiatives  with  multilateral 
agencies  and  with  nations  worldwide  to  find 
resettlement  opportunities  in  third  countries. 
The  results  to  date  have  not,  quite  frankly, 
been  encouraging,  but  we  continue  to  press 
this  effort. 

Now  permit  me  to  turn  to  the  pressing 
order  of  business  before  us  today.  You  must 
remember  that  we  are  making  an  initial 
assessment  of  a  situation  which  remains 
quite  fluid.  We  are  projecting  a  figure  for  a 
total  of  130,000  refugees  for  whom  the 
United  States  may  have  to  assume  ultimate 
responsibility.  We  are  also  assuming  that 
many  of  these  refugees  will  be  remaining  in 
restaging  areas  for  three  months  or  longer. 
The  numbers,  however,  might  be  less  and 
the  duration  of  their  stay  in  these  areas 
shorter. 

The  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
Act  of  1975  provides  statutory  authorization 
for  a  temporary  program,  to  extend  no 
longer  than  fiscal  year  1977,  of  relief  and 
resettlement  for  refugees  from  Cambodia 
and  Viet-Nam.  The  assistance  will  be  pro- 
vided under  the  Migration  and  Refugee  As- 
sistance Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  utilizing 
the  established  procedures  and  administra- 
tive machinery  with  which  the  voluntary 
agencies  and  state  and  local  governments  are 
familiar.  The  authorization  provides  for 
daily  maintenance  for  the  refugees  at  the 
staging  areas;  transportation  to  other  areas 
in  the  United  States;  public  health  care; 
bilingual,    vocational,    and    remedial    educa- 


2  The  cooperating  voluntary  agencies  are:  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference;  American  Fund  for  Czecho- 
slovak Refugees;  Church  World  Service;  Lutheran 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Service;  United  HIAS 
Service,  Inc.;  Tolstoy  Foundation,  Inc.;  Interna- 
tional Rescue  Committee;  American  Council  for 
Nationalities  Service;  Traveler's  Aid-International 
Social  Services. 


tion;  adult  education  courses;  possible  wel- 
fare costs;  and  transportation  costs  for  the 
movement  of  some  refugees  to  third  coun- 
tries. These  programs  will  be  available  only 
to  those  refugees  who  meet  the  requirements 
of  financial  need  applicable  to  other  refugees 
assisted  under  the  1962  act  and  will  termi- 
nate no  later  than  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  unexpected  collapse  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  has  resulted  in  the  exodus  of  over 
100,000  people  in  three  short  weeks,  the 
largest  influx  of  refugees  in  our  history  in 
so  short  a  period  of  time.  We  have  presented 
to  the  committee  our  estimate  of  costs  based 
on  the  best  information  of  the  refugee  situa- 
tion available  to  the  Administration  today. 
Some  of  the  costs  are  fixed  and  represent 
one-time  expenditures — the  costs  of  the 
staging  and  reception  centers  and  transpor- 
tation. Other  costs  are  long-term  invest- 
ments. I  feel  very  strongly  that  any 
reduction  in  this  request  will  impede  our 
resettlement  efforts  and  lead  to  greater  costs 
in  the  long  run.  A  reduction  would  likely 
leave  a  larger  portion  of  the  refugees  in  the 
centers  longer,  offer  fewer  training  oppor- 
tunities, and  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
voluntary  agencies  in  their  support  of  the 
program.  We  know  from  experience  that  a 
small  investment  in  the  short  run  is  likely 
to  pay  off  handsomely  in  the  long  run  in  the 
ability  of  these  people  to  enter  society 
productively. 

America  has  a  tradition  of  extending  a 
warm  hand  of  welcome  to  those  who  are 
forced  to  flee  to  our  shores.  We  are  asking 
for  no  more  today. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON   FOREIGN  RELATIONS, 
MAY   12 

The  rapid  collapse  of  the  Governments  of 
Viet-Nam  and  Cambodia  has  unleashed  a 
virtual  flood  of  refugees  who,  in  the  great 
majority,  have  turned  to  the  United  States 
for  rescue  and  safe  haven.  The  United  States 
has  welcomed  to  its  shores  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  refugees  from  Europe  and 
Latin  America.  We  absorbed  the  flow  suc- 
cessfully and  to  our  general  benefit.  In  the 
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present  instance,  however,  we  are  faced  with 
a  situation  of  unprecedented  dimensions. 
Never  before  have  we  been  called  upon  to 
absorb  as  large  an  influx  in  so  short  a  period 
of  time  or  to  move  so  many  refugees  over 
such  great  distances.  We  do  not  have  the 
cushion  which  camps  for  displaced  persons 
in  Europe  provided  or  the  flexibility  which 
the  gradual  arrival  of  Cubans  over  a  period 
of  several  years  afforded  us. 

The  United  States  has  responded  magnifi- 
cently in  evacuating  or  rescuing  at  sea  al- 
most 120,000  Vietnamese  and  Cambodians; 
our  military  forces,  which  made  the  evacua- 
tion possible,  deserve  special  credit.  They 
have  in  addition  readied  staging  areas  in  the 
Pacific  and  reception  centers  in  the  United 
States  and  provided  the  transportation  and 
logistical  system  to  support  this  gigantic 
movement. 

The  civilian  agencies  of  government  which 
the  President  drew  together  into  an  Inter- 
agency Task  Force  on  April  18  have  con- 
tributed impressively.  The  voluntary  agen- 
cies traditionally  charged  with  resettlement 
are  straining  to  meet  their  responsibilities; 
and  Americans — corporations,  labor  unions, 
state  and  municipal  governments,  and  pri- 
vate citizens — have  generously  and,  despite 
present  difficult  economic  conditions,  offered 
support. 

We  must  continue  to  move  with  utmost 
speed  if  we  are  to  accomplish  the  task  so 
clearly  at  hand.  The  Administration  has  pro- 
posed legislation  which  will  provide  $507 
million.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  President 
when  I  express  appreciation  to  the  Congress 
for  setting  aside  normal  practice  in  order  to 
give  the  legislation  urgent  consideration. 

The  evacuation  and  resettlement  of  the 
refugees  is  of  profound  importance  to  the 
United  States.  The  domestic  implications  are 
significant,  albeit  in  our  opinion  manageable; 
our  ability  to  care  for  these  victims  of  the 
wars  in  Viet-Nam  and  Cambodia  and  the 
quality  of  our  response  has  a  foreign  policy 
dimension.  We  support  free  movement  of 
peoples,  we  are  committed  to  the  protection 
of  refugees,  and  we  stand  by  those  whom  we 
befriend  when  adversity  becomes  their  turn. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  legislation  you  are  now 


considering.  Our  estimate  of  the  refugee 
situation  has  not  changed  since  the  President 
proposed  the  present  bill.  Our  principal  as- 
sumptions and  intentions  are: 

— Up  to  150,000  Vietnamese  and  Cam- 
bodians will  require  resettlement  in  the 
United  States  and  third  countries. 

— Almost  130,000  refugees  will  be  re- 
settled in  the  United  States.  In  cooperation 
with  private  voluntary  agencies,  we  will 
seek  to  disperse  them  geographically  and 
will  avoid  locating  them  in  areas  of  high 
unemployment.  It  is  our  intention  that  they 
reach  their  new  homes  prepared  for  life  in 
the  United  States  and  capable  of  being 
absorbed  into  America's  society  and 
economy. 

— About  10  percent  of  the  refugees  will 
find  homes  in  third  countries.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  press  on  a  multilateral  and  a  bi- 
lateral basis  a  vigorous  campaign  to  bring 
this  humanitarian  issue  to  the  international 
community's  attention  and  obtain  its  coop- 
eration, but  we  assume  the  heaviest  burden 
will  fall  to  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  accomplish  our  objectives,  we 
are  asking  the  Congress  to  provide  funds 
which  will: 

— Pay  for  the  air  and  sea  movement  of 
refugees  to  the  Pacific  staging  areas,  the 
continental  United  States,  and  to  third  coun- 
tries. 

— Provide  temporary  food  and  medical 
care  and  screening  at  our  staging  and  re- 
ception sites. 

— Permit  resettlement  in  communities 
throughout  the  United  States  under  volun- 
tary agency  and  similar  auspices. 

— Furnish  limited  vocational  and  language 
training. 

— Provide  adequate  Federal  support  in  the 
areas  of  health  and  welfare  to  defray 
charges  to  state  and  local  governments. 

The  program  is  not  new;  it  does  not  differ 
meaningfully  from  the  assistance  we  have 
provided  earlier  generations  of  refugees. 
But  speed  is  essential.  Without  new  funds 
the  resettlement  effort  cannot  pick  up  the 
speed  we  require  to  clear  our  centers  and 
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permit  the  movement  of  those  refugees  at 
our  Pacific  staging  areas  to  the  continental 
United  States. 

I  would  urge  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee to  give  their  urgent  and  favorable 
attention  to  the  Administration's  request 
for  funds  for  evacuation  and  resettlement 
assistance.  The  problems  we  face  in  this  last 
and  tragic  moment  of  the  Indochina  conflict 
call  for  a  dramatic  humanitarian  response 
on  the  part  of  all  Americans.  We  cannot 
afford  to  delay. 


SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   FOREIGN 
OPERATIONS,  MAY   13 

I  would  like  to  address  today  some  of  the 
long-term  aspects  of  the  resettlement  of 
refugees  from  Indochina. 

At  this  point,  we  have  about  115,000  per- 
sons in  the  U.S.  system,  of  whom  approxi- 
mately 15,000  have  completed  processing  and 
are  already  at  homes  in  the  United  States. 
In  my  opinion,  this  initial  flow  will  prove  to 
be  the  easiest  to  absorb,  since  they  are  largely 
persons  who  are  related  to  U.S.  citizens  or 
have  an  identifiable  American  sponsor.  The 
more  difficult  task  will  come  when  we  seek 
to  resettle  persons  who  have  no  specific 
sponsors. 

How  are  we  planning  to  deal  with  this 
larger  and  more  difficult  problem  ? 

Our  first  effort  has  been  to  bring  the  vol- 
untary agencies  directly  into  the  resettle- 
ment process,  since  they  have  traditionally 
been  most  effective  in  settling  refugees  from 
abroad,  such  as  with  the  Hungarians  and 
Ugandan  Asians.  The  voluntary  agencies 
will  have  the  principal  responsibility  of  find- 
ing sponsors  who  are  capable  of  meeting 
their  obligations,  though  the  government 
will  be  able  to  assist  the  agencies  by  provid- 
ing the  names  of  those  who  have  called  to 
volunteer  their  help.  The  voluntary  agencies 
will  subsequently  have  to  match  qualified 
sponsors  with  specific  groups  of  refugees 
before  they  can  be  actually  moved  out  of 
the  reception  centers. 

We  have  agreed  on  certain  general  guide- 
lines  with  the  voluntary  agencies  on  how 


this  procedure  should  be  carried  out.  First, 
we  will  avoid  resettling  the  refugees  in  areas 
which  are  economically  depressed  and  have 
high  rates  of  unemployment;  secondly,  the 
refugees  will  not  be  concentrated  in  specific 
localities  but  will,  rather,  be  resettled 
throughout  the  country  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible.  For  these  reasons,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  refugees  are  going  to  be  a 
significant  burden  on  our  economy  or  are 
going  to  impact  heavily  on  our  unemploy- 
ment problem,  especially  since  we  are  only 
talking  about  finding  jobs  for  30,000-35,000 
heads  of  household. 

Once  the  refugee  is  placed  in  a  community, 
the  role  of  the  voluntary  agencies  will  be  to 
provide  an  allowance  if  needed  for  initial 
resettlement  costs  such  as  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  though  in  most  instances  we 
expect  the  sponsor  will  be  able  to  pick  up 
most  of  these  expenses.  They  will  also  pro- 
vide counseling  to  the  sponsors  and  refugees 
as  required  and  generally  follow  up  to  in- 
sure that  the  resettlement  is  proceeding 
smoothly. 

There  are  a  variety  of  other  programs 
which  we  know  from  previous  experience  are 
needed  to  have  a  successful  resettlement  pro- 
gram over  the  long  term.  These  include  most 
importantly  providing  special  language 
training  and  vocational  training  for  those 
who  need  to  improve  existing  skills  or  ac- 
quire new  ones.  We  will  also  need  a  social 
services  program  which  could  provide  as- 
sistance to  refugees  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  going  on  public  welfare.  These  services 
would  not  go  beyond  those  provided  to  other 
residents  of  the  communities  in  which  the 
refugees  are  located.  They  could  include  ar- 
ranging for  needed  medical  services,  pro- 
viding counseling  in  order  to  retain  or  obtain 
employment,  or  dealing  with  vocational  reha- 
bilitation for  persons  who  have  disabilities. 

We  must  also  face  the  problem  of  break- 
downs in  the  system  as  a  result  of  difficult 
placement  cases  or  serious  mismatches  in  the 
sponsorship  process.  We  have  started  con- 
tingency Federal  planning  to  develop  in- 
formation which  could  assist  with  residual 
resettlement  problems.  For  example,  we  have 
asked   Health,   Education,   and   Welfare,   in 
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cooperation  with  Labor,  to  report  on  em- 
ployment sectors  where  skills  are  presently 
in  short  supply  and  Interior  to  analyze  land 
availability  in  our  Pacific  or  Caribbean  areas 
for  rice  farming  or  tropical  agriculture.  I 
would  emphasize,  however,  that  we  will  rely 
heavily  on  the  private  voluntary  agencies 
to  provide  these  services  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible when  the  system  for  whatever  reason 
breaks  down. 

These  are  some  of  our  views  on  how  re- 
settlement will  take  place  over  the  coming 
months  in  the  United  States.  We  also  expect 
that  some  refugees — I  estimate  10  percent, 
or  10,000  to  15,000— will  be  resettled  in 
other  countries.  Canada  has  moved  quickly 
on  this  matter  and  has  said  they  will  accept 
3,000  refugees  over  and  above  those  who 
already  have  documentation  to  enter  Canada. 
The  United  Kingdom  has  declared  they  will 
take  "a  number  of  refugees,"  and  I  expect 
Australia  and  other  countries  will  also 
help. 

We  have  followed  two  tracks  in  our  effort 
to  involve  the  international  agencies  and 
other  governments  in  the  resettlement  of 
refugees  from  Indochina.  First,  we  appealed 
directly  to  a  number  of  governments  to  ac- 
cept refugees  into  their  countries.  Secondly, 
we  have  been  in  constant  contact  with  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  (UNHCR)  and  the  Inter-Govern- 
mental  Committee  on   European  Migration 


(ICEM),  who  are  the  two  principal  interna- 
tional agencies  responsible  for  resettlement. 

Among  other  things,  we  have  been  pro- 
viding these  two  agencies  with  the  results  of 
our  approach  to  other  governments  in  order 
that  they  can  take  followup  action.  The 
process  has  not  moved  as  quickly  as  I  would 
have  liked.  However,  UNHCR  has  asked  40 
countries  to  help  by  accepting  refugees  for 
permanent  resettlement;  and  UNHCR, 
ICEM,  and  the  ICRC  [International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross]  have  representa- 
tives on  Guam  who  are  screening  refugees 
who  wish  to  go  to  third  countries.  The 
UNHCR  also  has  the  responsibility  for  tak- 
ing care  of  those  who  wish  to  go  back  to 
Viet-Nam. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
we  have  acted  quickly  in  establishing  a  sys- 
tem and  program  to  deal  with  the  large 
number  of  refugees  who  fled  Viet-Nam  and 
Cambodia  after  their  collapse.  We  can  never 
forget  this  is  a  major  human  tragedy.  Nor 
should  we  overlook  that  our  present  problems 
are  unprecedented,  given  the  large  number 
of  refugees  who  have  been  transported  over 
great  distances  and  received,  fed,  and  shel- 
tered in  staging  areas  in  the  Pacific  and 
reception  centers  in  the  United  States  and 
are  now  to  be  resettled  permanently  in  the 
United  States  or  other  countries.  Our  re- 
quirements are  urgent  and  need  a  speedy 
resolution. 
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I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  today  to  dis- 
cuss our  energy  policy  and  particularly  fac- 
tors associated  with  the  necessary  invest- 
ment in  the  energy  sector. 

We  start  from  the  premise  that  the  pres- 
ent level  of  American  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil  is  excessive  and  that  without 
substantial  efforts  in  the  United  States  and 
other  major  consuming  countries  the  future 
vulnerability  of  the  United  States  will  be 
unacceptably  high.  It  is  more  than  18  months 
since  the  October  embargo  demonstrated  our 
vulnerability  to  the  manipulation  of  our  oil 
supply  and  oil  prices.  The  situation  remains 
grave,  and  the  work  needed  to  correct  it  is 
enormous. 

The  Project  Independence  report  estimat- 
ed that  more  than  450  billion  1973  dollars 
would  be  required  between  1975  and  1985  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  energy  sector  (under 
an  accelerated  supply  scenario). 

Although  energy  investments  will  be  mas- 
sive during  this  period,  the  total  capital 
pool  expected  to  be  available  for  energy  is 
also  substantial.  According  to  the  Project 
Independence  report,  projected  investment 
in  coal,  oil,  gas,  and  utilities  would  consti- 
tute less  than  23  percent  of  business  fixed 
investment  during  the  period  1975  to  1985, 
an  amount  consistent  with  the  energy  sec- 
tor's historic  share. 


1  Submitted  to  the  Subcommittees  on  Financial 
Markets  and  on  Energy  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  on  May  7.  The  complete  transcript  of  the 
hearings  will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402. 


While  there  may  be  enough  investment  re- 
sources to  support  the  projected  energy  in- 
vestment in  the  aggregate,  this  committee 
is  well  aware  that  any  project  or  sector  must 
compete  in  the  marketplace  with  other  proj- 
ects and  sectors  to  command  a  share  of  the 
capital  available  at  any  given  time.  Specific 
sectors  of  the  energy  industry  may  not  be 
able  to  maintain  their  traditional  share  of 
investment  because  of  constraints  on  equity 
financing,  long-term  debt,  and  short-run  lia- 
bilities. In  addition,  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  international  energy  market,  in  which  a 
small  group  of  oil-producing  countries  has 
concerted  to  establish  and  maintain  a  severe- 
ly inflated  price,  may  itself  serve  as  a  dis- 
incentive to  investment  in  domestic  energy 
sources. 

Oil  is  traded  internationally  at  the  price 
dictated  by  a  handful  of  producing  govern- 
ments which  have  agreed  together  to  reap 
$10.12  for  each  barrel  of  oil  they  sell.  This 
figure  compares  with  production  costs  in  the 
range  of  10-25  cents  a  barrel  in  the  most 
productive  oil-exporting  countries. 

The  great  spread  between  production  costs 
and  the  cartel  price  illustrates  the  potential 
for  declines  in  the  world  price,  either  moti- 
vated by  the  predatory  objective  of  eliminat- 
ing energy  investment  in  the  consuming 
countries — where  costs  are  substantially 
higher — or  resulting  from  the  collapse  of 
the  cartel. 

This  threat  is  a  deterrent  to  investors  in 
alternative  energy  sources  that  involve  costs 
well  below  the  current  international  price  of 
oil  but  far  higher  than  production  costs  for 
oil  in  the  OPEC  [Organization  of  Petroleum 
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Exporting  Countries]  countries.  Without 
some  assurance  that  cheap  imported  oil  will 
not  be  sold  domestically  below  a  certain  safe- 
guard level,  investors  and  financiers  are  fre- 
quently reluctant  to  undertake  the  larger, 
capital-intensive  investments  needed  to  re- 
duce our  dependence  on  imported  oil  in  the 
future. 

Proposed  Legislation 

President  Ford  took  account  of  the  need 
"to  provide  the  critical  stability  for  our 
domestic  energy  production  in  the  face  of 
world  price  uncertainty"  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  in  January.  At  that  time,  the 
President  announced  his  intention  to  seek 
legislation,  now  proposed  in  title  IX  of  the 
Energy  Independence  Act  of  1975,  to  "au- 
thorize and  require  tariffs,  import  quotas, 
or  price  floors  to  protect  our  energy  prices 
at  levels  which  will  achieve  energy  inde- 
pendence." 

Such  an  approach  will  remove  an  element 
of  uncertainty  for  investors  in  domestic 
energy  sources  and  also  serve  to  retain  con- 
sumption when  world  oil  prices  fall.  Both 
these  effects  will  contribute  substantially 
to  our  objectives  of  greater  energy  inde- 
pendence. 

According  to  data  projected  for  the  Proj- 
ect Independence  report,  a  drop  in  the  price 
of  oil  in  1985  from  $7.50  to  $4.50  a  barrel 
(in  constant  1974  dollars),  in  the  absence 
of  a  safeguard,  or  floor,  price,  would  in- 
crease oil  consumption  by  about  5  million 
barrels  per  day  while  it  would  reduce  do- 
mestic production  by  some  11  million  barrels 
per  day.  As  a  result,  imports  would  increase 
from  less  than  6  million  barrels  per  day  to 
more  than  21  million  barrels  per  day;  i.e., 
from  about  one-fourth  of  our  needs  to  about 
three-fourths  of  our  total  oil  consumption. 

The  Energy  Development  Security  Act 
(title  IX)  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
President  to  adopt  appropriate  measures  to 
prevent  the  domestic  prices  of  imported 
petroleum  from  falling  to  levels  that  would 
substantially  deter  the  development  and  ex- 
ploitation of  domestic  petroleum  resources 
or  would  threaten  to  cause  a  substantial  in- 


crease in  petroleum  consumption.  This  au- 
thority is  an  essential  element  of  any  com- 
prehensive program  to  deal  credibly  with  our 
energy  problem. 

International   Dimensions  of  a   Solution 

The  market  for  energy  is  a  world  market. 
Consequently,  we  have  a  major  interest  in 
the  ways  other  major  consuming  countries 
approach  their  energy  problems,  and  they 
have  a  stake  in  our  energy  programs,  for 
several  reasons: 

— First,  we  do  not  want  to  be  the  only 
country  making  the  tough  decisions  and 
committing  scarce  resources  to  programs  to 
encourage  more  energy  production  in  our 
own  territory.  If  all  major  consumers  do 
what  they  can  to  exploit  their  domestic 
energy  resources,  we  will  hasten  improve- 
ments in  the  supply-demand  balance  in  world 
energy  markets. 

— Second,  having  committed  ourselves  to 
do  what  is  required  to  achieve  greater  self- 
sufficiency  in  energy,  we  do  not  want  to 
find  ourselves  alone  someday  on  a  high-cost 
energy  track  while  industry  in  other  coun- 
tries again  has  access  to  low-cost  imported 
oil.  This  situation  could  place  our  industry 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage  in  world  mar- 
kets, partly  as  the  paradoxical  result  of  the 
success  of  our  own  programs  to  reduce  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil. 

— Finally,  in  the  absence  of  a  common  ap- 
proach to  achieve  a  price  at  which  imported 
oil  will  be  sold  in  the  domestic  markets  of 
the  industrialized  countries,  a  break  in  the 
world  price  could  kick  off  a  sharp  resur- 
gence in  the  world  demand  for  oil.  This  re- 
sult, made  possible  in  large  part  by  Ameri- 
can efforts,  could  undo  the  very  success  of 
our  efforts.  The  cycle  would  begin  again 
of  growing  reliance  on  cheap  oil  from  unre- 
liable sources,  and  we  would  have  the  condi- 
tions for  a  return  to  high  world  prices. 

For  these  reasons,  we  have  been  negotiat- 
ing with  other  members  of  the  International 
Energy  Agency  to  develop  a  coordinated  sys- 
tem of  cooperation  in  the  accelerated  devel- 
opment of  new  energy.  A  preliminary  agree- 
ment in  the   IEA   recognizes  the  need  for 
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governmental  action  in  providing  three  in- 
terrelated policies: 

— A  framework  of  cooperation  to  provide 
specific  incentives  to  investment  on  a  project- 
by-project  basis  in  energy  production,  espe- 
cially synthetics  and  other  high-cost  fuels. 

— A  comprehensive  energy  research  and 
development  program  under  which  parties  in 
two  or  more  IEA  countries  would  cooperate 
on  a  project-by-project  basis. 

— An  agreement  to  encourage  and  safe- 
guard investment  in  the  bulk  of  conventional 
energy  sources  through  the  establishment  of 
a  common  minimum  price  below  which  we 
would  not  allow  imported  oil  to  be  sold  with- 
in our  economies. 

Common   Minimum   Safeguard   Price 

Each  IEA  country  will  be  free  to  imple- 
ment its  commitment  to  the  common  mini- 
mum safeguard  price  by  a  measure  of  its 
own  choosing — a  tariff,  a  quota,  or  a  variable 
levy.  These  measures  would  not  have  to  be 
applied  until  the  world  price  of  petroleum 
fell  below  an  agreed  level  which  remains  to 
be  established  on  the  basis  of  technical 
analysis. 

Obviously,  given  our  interest  in  a  common 
approach  among  industrialized  countries,  we 
cannot  defer  negotiations  to  establish  such 
an  approach  until  prices  soften  greatly  or 
actually  break.  To  achieve  the  desired  re- 
sults, this  commitment  must  be  in  place 
before  the  price  falls  so  that  investors  can 
make  the  critical  investment  decisions  now 
and  so  that  we  are  not  forced  to  build  a 
dike  in  the  midst  of  a  flood. 

One  should  be  clear  in  discussing  the 
safeguard  price  that  it  will  not  prevent  our 
economies  from  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the 
lower  international  price  for  oil  if  and 
when  it  falls  below  the  minimum  safeguard 
price.  Importing  countries  would  pay  the 
exporting  countries  no  more  than  the  world 
price,  however  low  it  might  fall,  capturing 
the  balance-of-payments  and  income  gains 
of  the  lower  price  while  maintaining  the 
minimum  price  internally  to  protect  do- 
mestic investment.  Users  of  oil  in  import- 
ing countries  would   receive  the  benefit  of 


any  drop  in  world  prices  down  to  the  level 
of  the  minimum  safeguard  price.  The  gov- 
ernment would  get  the  benefit  of  any  drop 
below  the  safeguard  minimum  through,  for 
example,  tariff  revenues.  These  funds  would 
be  available  for  public  purposes. 

Other  Approaches   to   Investment   Protection 

Obviously,  a  minimum  safeguard  price  is 
not  the  only  means  available  to  protect  our 
domestic  energy  investments.  Other  policies 
have  been  suggested,  and  the  Administra- 
tion has  examined  other  approaches.  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  two  other  policies  which 
have  been  proposed  for  dealing  with  the 
phenomenon  of  downward  price  risk. 

A  deficiency  payments  scheme  has  been 
suggested  by  some  as  their  preferred  ap- 
proach. If  this  policy  were  adopted,  and  the 
world  price  of  oil  fell  below  a  specified  level, 
the  government  would  compensate  domestic 
producers.  Such  compensation  could  be  based 
on  the  difference  between  a  reference  price 
and  the  prevailing  market  price,  or  it  could 
be  based  on  the  difference  between  a  firm's 
production  costs  and  the  market  price. 

The  first  system  is  far  simpler  to  admin- 
ister because  it  would  not  entail  the  enormous 
cost-accounting  task  inherent  in  operating 
a  scheme  based  on  actual  production  costs, 
and  it  would  retain  an  incentive  for  any 
firm  to  operate  efficiently.  It  is,  however,  apt 
to  be  far  more  expensive  than  the  latter  sys- 
tem, in  which  some  firms  would  receive  only 
a  portion  of  the  difference  between  the  ref- 
erence price  and  the  market  price  because 
their  costs  could  be  assumed  to  be  well 
below  the  reference  price. 

We  have  calculated  some  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  operating  a  deficiency  payments 
scheme.  Our  figures  are  calculated  for  pay- 
ments based  on  production  costs.  Such  de- 
ficiency payments  would  be  lower  than  those 
associated  with  the  full  spread  between  a 
reference  price  and  the  market  price. 

If  we  assume  that  in  1985  the  world  price 
of  oil  drops  from  $7.50  to  $4.50  a  barrel  (in 
constant  1974  dollars),  the  Treasury  would 
have  to  expend  an  estimated  $8.7  billion  a 
year  to   meet  its   commitments   under   this 
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kind  of  deficiency  payments  scheme.  Con- 
versely, under  the  minimum  safeguard  price, 
the  Treasury  could  collect  some  $6.1  billion 
in  revenues  from  the  tariff,  variable  levy, 
or  other  device  employed  to  implement  our 
commitment  to  a  safeguard  price. 

There  are  other  differences  in  the  ap- 
proaches. Under  a  common  minimum  safe- 
guard price,  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  would 
enjoy  a  $6.1  billion  annual  improvement. 
The  full  benefit  of  the  price  drop  would  be 
felt  in  the  trade  balance  because  the  volume 
of  imports  would  not  change.  Under  a  de- 
ficiency payments  scheme,  however,  consumer 
prices  for  energy  would  fall,  demand  for 
energy  in  general  and  oil  in  particular 
would  be  stimulated,  and  oil  imports  would 
nearly  double  in  volume.  As  a  result,  the 
payments  gain  associated  with  the  fall  in  the 
world  price  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
additional  outlays  for  the  larger  volume  of 
imports.  The  result  would  be  an  annual  loss 
in  our  trade  balance  of  $2.3  billion.  The  net 
difference  in  the  trade  results  between  the 
two  options  amounts,  therefore,  to  $8.4  billion 
a  year. 

In  short,  the  benefits  citizens  would  enjoy 
as  consumers  under  a  deficiency  payments 
scheme  would  have  to  be  weighed  against  the 
liabilities  they  would  incur  as  taxpayers 
under  that  scheme  as  compared  with  a  com- 
mon minimum  safeguard  price.  More  serious, 
in  many  respects,  would  be  the  reversal  of 
progress  we  expect  to  have  achieved  by  1985 
in  substantially  reducing  our  dependence  on 
imported  oil.  This  reversal  would  be  felt 
in  terms  of  both  increased  vulnerability  (with 
the  possibility  of  very  substantial  losses  of 
GNP  and  employment  in  case  of  an  embargo) 
and  a  deterioration  in  our  trade  balance. 

Another  approach  that  has  been  proposed 
to  protect  against  downward  price  risk  is 
for  the  government  to  conclude  long-term 
purchase  contracts  with  domestic  investors 
in  energy.  Such  contracts  would  give  pro- 
ducers an  option  to  sell  their  output  to  the 
government  at  a  specified  price.  Thus  firms 
would  be  assured  that  they  would  be  able 
to  sell  their  production  at  prices  no  lower 
than  the  contracted  level  but  above  that 
level  if  the  market  price  were  higher.  The 


government  would  apply  its  energy  purchases 
to  its  own  needs  or  sell  the  excess,  at  a  loss, 
at  the  lower  market  price.  Conceptually,  this 
approach  is  only  a  variation  of  the  deficiency 
payments  scheme,  pegged  to  a  reference 
price.  It  has  all  of  the  same  difficulties  asso- 
ciated with  deficiency  payments  plus  the 
inefficiencies  inherent  in  a  large  governmen- 
tal operation  in  the  market. 

A  common  minimum  safeguard  price  will 
work  on  our  problems  of  both  supply  and 
demand  when  world  oil  prices  fall.  It  is  a 
vital  element  in  our  program  to  achieve  our 
two  essential  objectives:  a  substantial  de- 
crease in  the  international  price  of  oil  and 
substantial  U.S.  self-sufficiency  in  energy. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


United  States  and  Canada   Renew 
NORAD  Agreement 

Press  release  240  dated  May  8 

The  United  States  and  Canada  have 
agreed  to  renew  the  North  American  Air 
Defense  (NORAD)  Agreement  for  an  ad- 
ditional period  of  five  years.  The  renewal 
was  effected  on  May  8  at  Washington  by  an 
exchange  of  notes  signed  by  the  Canadian 
Ambassador  Marcel  Cadieux  and  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Canadian 
Affairs  Richard  D.  Vine. 

NORAD  is  an  integrated  U.S.-Canadian 
air  defense  command  which  is  responsible 
for  the  surveillance  and  control  of  North 
American  airspace  and  for  the  defense  of 
North  America  against  air  attack.  U.S.- 
Canadian cooperation  in  this  field  is  con- 
ducted within  the  general  framework  of 
mutual  responsibilities  under  NATO.  Estab- 
lished in  1957,  NORAD  headquarters  is  in 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  The  present  com- 
mander in  chief  is  Gen.  L.  D.  Clay,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  and  his  deputy  is  Lt.  Gen.  Richard 
C.  Stovel,  Canadian  Forces. 

The  NORAD  renewal  takes  into  account 
the   changes   in   the   character  of   strategic 
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weapons  and  the  threat  posed  by  them  to 
North  America  which  have  occurred  since 
NORAD  was  first  established.  The  agree- 
ment makes  clear  that  the  continuing,  if 
changing,  threat  from  the  manned  bomber 
still  calls  for  close  U.S.-Canadian  coopera- 
tion in  air  defense  for  North  America.  While 
participating  in  the  warning,  aerospace  sur- 
veillance, and  control  functions  of  NORAD, 
Canada  will  not  participate  in  any  active 
antiballistic  missile  defense.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  new  agreement,  close  coordination  and 
cooperation  will  take  place  between  civilian 
and  military  airspace  control  authorities  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Atomic   Energy 

Protocol  suspending  the  agreement  of  March  1, 
1972  (TIAS  7295),  between  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  Sweden,  and  the  United 
States  for  the  application  of  safeguards  and  pro- 
viding for  the  application  of  safeguards  pursuant 
to  the  nonproliferation  treaty  of  July  1,  1968 
(TIAS  6839).  Signed  at  Vienna  April  14,  1975. 
Entered  into  force:  May  6,  1975. 

Aviation 

Amendment  to  article  V  of  the  agreement  of  Sep- 
tember 25,  1956  (TIAS  4048),  on  the  joint  financ- 
ing of  certain  air  navigation  services  in  Iceland 
to  increase  the  financial  limit  for  services  for 
1973.  Done  at  Montreal  March  13,  1975.  Entered 
into  force  March  13,  1975. 

Amendment  of  article  V  of  the  agreement  of  Sep- 
tember 25,  1956  (TIAS  4048),  on  the  joint  financ- 
ing of  certain  air  navigation  services  in  Iceland 
by  increasing  the  financial  limit  for  services. 
Adopted  by  the  ICAO  Council  at  Montreal  March 
27,  1975.  Entered  into  force  March  27,  1975. 

Amendment  of  article  V  of  the  agreement  of  Sep- 
tember 25,  1956  (TIAS  4049),  on  the  joint  financ- 
ing of  certain  air  navigation  services  in  Green- 
land and  the  Faroe  Islands  by  increasing  the 
financial  limit  for  services.  Adopted  by  the  ICAO 
Council  at  Montreal  March  27,  1975.  Entered  into 
force  March  27,  1975. 

Biological  Weapons 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  development, 
production  and  stockpiling  of  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) and  toxin  weapons  and  on  their  destruc- 
tion. Done  at  Washington,  London,  and  Moscow 
April  10,  1972.  Entered  into  force  March  26,  1975. 
Ratification  deposited:  Portugal,  May  15,  1975. 


Conservation 

Convention    on    international    trade    in    endangered 
species  of  wild  fauna  and  flora,  with  appendices. 
Done  at  Washington  March  3,  1973.  Enters  into 
force  July  1,  1975. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  May  12,  1975. 

Customs 

Customs   convention   on   containers,    1972,   with   an- 
nexes and  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  December  2, 
1972.1 
Accession    deposited:    Spain     (with    reservation), 

April  16,  1975. 
Enters  into  force:  December  6,  1975. 

Narcotic   Drugs 

Convention    on    psychotropic    substances.    Done    at 
Vienna  February  21,  1975.1 

Accessions    deposited:    India,    Lesotho,   April   23, 
1975. 

Nuclear  Weapons — Nonproliferation 

Treaty  on  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Done  at  Washington,  London,  and  Moscow  July  1, 
1968.    Entered   into   force    March   5,    1970.    TIAS 
6839. 
Ratification  deposited:  The  Gambia,  May  12,  1975. 

Program-Carrying   Signals — Distribution 
by  Satellite 

Convention    relating    to    the    distribution    of    pro- 
gramme-carrying signals  transmitted  by  satellite. 
Done  at  Brussels  May  21,  1974.1 
Signature:  France,  March  27,  1975. 

Property — Industrial 

Convention  of  Paris  for  the  protection  of  industrial 

property  of  March  20,  1883,  as  revised.  Done  at 

Stockholm  July   14,    1967.   Articles   1    through   12 

entered  into  force  May  19,  1970;  for  the  United 

States   August  25,   1973.   Articles   13   through   30 

entered  into  force  April  26,  1970;  for  the  United 

States  September  5,  1970.  TIAS  6923. 

Notifications    from    World    Intellectual    Property 

Organization  that  ratifications  deposited:  Ivory 

Coast,    February   4,    1974;    Niger,    December   6, 

1974;  Portugal,  January  30,  1975. 

Notifications    from    World    Intellectual    Property 

Organization  that  accessions  deposited:  Egypt, 

December  6,  1974;  Togo,  Republic  of  Viet-Nam, 

January  30,  1975. 

Space 

Convention  on  registration  of  objects  launched  into 
outer  space.   Opened  for  signature  at  New  York 
January  14,  1975.1 
Signature:  United  Kingdom,  May  6,  1975. 

Telecommunications 

International    telecommunication     convention,    with 
annexes    and    protocols.    Done    at    Malaga-Torre- 
molinos    October    25,    1973.    Entered    into    force 
January  1,  1975.2 
Accession  deposited:  Fiji,  April  17,  1975. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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BILATERAL 

Bulgaria 

Consular  convention,  with  agreed  memorandum  and 
exchange    of    letters.    Signed    at    Sofia    April    15, 

1974.  Entered  into  force  May  29,  1975. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  May  12,  1975. 

Canada 

Agreement  terminating  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  reservations  relating  to  the  nonsched- 
uled  air  service  agreement  of  May  8,  1974  (TIAS 
7826),  subject  to  certain  understandings.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  March  19 
and  20  and  May  2,  1975.  Entered  into  force  May 
2,  1975;  effective  March  19,  1975. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  the  North  American  Air  Defense  Command 
(NORAD).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  May  8,  1975.  Entered  into  force  May 
8,  1975;  effective  May  12,  1975. 

El   Salvador 

Agreement  relating  to  the  limitation  of  imports 
from  El  Salvador  of  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  meat 
of  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep,  except  lambs,  during 
calendar  year  1975.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  San  Salvador  April  15  and  30,  1975.  Entered 
into  force  April  30,  1975. 

Federal   Republic   of   Germany 

Agreement  regarding  mutual  assistance  between  the 
customs   services    of    the   United    States    and    the 
Federal   Republic  of  Germany.    Signed   at  Wash- 
ington August  23,  1973. 
Enters  into  force:  June  13,  1975. 

Japan 

Agreement  concerning  an  international  observer 
scheme  for  whaling  operations  from  land  stations 
in  North  Pacific  Ocean.  Signed  at  Tokyo  May  2, 

1975.  Entered  into  force  May  2,  1975. 

Mexico 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and 
manmade  fiber  textiles,  with  annexes.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  May  12,  1975. 
Entered  into  force  May  12,  1975;  effective  May  1, 
1975. 

Nicaragua 

Agreement  relating  to  the  limitation  of  imports 
from  Nicaragua  of  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  meat 
of  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep,  except  lambs,  during 
calendar  year  1975.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Managua  April  16  and  23,  1975.  Entered 
into  force  April  23,  1975. 

Poland 

Agreement  deferring  purchase  by  the  United  States 
of  dollar  exchange  for  zlotys  accrued  under  cer- 
tain agricultural  commodities  agreements  and 
terminating  the  agreement  of  August  6,  1968 
(TIAS  7473),  relating  to  U.S.  Government  pen- 
sions, with  schedule.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Washington  May  15,  1975.  Entered  into 
force  May  15,   1975. 
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Agreement  concerning  the  method  of  payment  to 
persons  residing  in  Poland  of  pensions  due  from 
American  authorities.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Warsaw  August  6,  1968.  Entered  into 
force  August  6,  1968.  TIAS  7473. 
Terminates:  June  30,  1975. 

Saudi  Arabia 

Agreement     on      guaranteed      private      investment. 
Signed  at  Washington  February  27,  1975. 
Entered  into  force:  April  26,  1975. 

Thailand 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  March  16, 
1972,  concerning  trade  in  cotton  textiles,  with 
related  letters.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Bangkok  April  21,  1975.  Entered  into  force  April 
21,  1975;  effective  April  1,  1974. 

Union   of   Soviet   Socialist   Republics 

Agreement  amending  the  protocol  of  June  23,  1973 
(TIAS  7658),  on  questions  relating  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  air  services  under  the  civil  air  trans- 
port agreement  of  November  4,  1966  (TIAS  6135). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Moscow  Decem- 
ber 9,  1974,  and  April  16,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
April  16,  1975. 

United   Nations   Children's   Fund 

Agreement  amending  the  grant  agreement  of  De- 
cember 26  and  30,  1975,  as  amended,  concerning 
assistance  for  children  and  mothers  in  South  Viet- 
Nam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos.  Signed  at  New  York 
April  1,  1975.  Entered  into  force  April  1,  1975. 


DEPARTMENT  AND   FOREIGN   SERVICE 


Confirmations 

The    Senate    on    May    7    confirmed    the    following 
nominations: 


Re- 


the 


Lawrence    S.    Eagleburger    to    be    Deputy    Under 
Secretary  of  State   [for  Management]. 

William  C.  Harrop  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
public  of  Guinea. 

John    L.    Loughran    to    be    Ambassador    to 
Somali  Democratic  Republic. 

Laurence  H.  Silberman  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 

Charles     S.     Whitehouse    to    be    Ambassador 
Thailand. 


to 


Designations 


Carol  C.  Laise  as  Director  General  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  effective  April  10. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


GPO  Sales  Publications 

Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or  stock 
number  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402.  A  25-percent  discount  is  made  on  orders  for 
100  or  more  copies  of  any  one  publication  mailed  to 
the  same  address.  Remittances,  payable  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  must  accompany 
orders.  Prices  shown  below,  which  include  domestic 
postage,  are  subject  to  change. 

Background  Notes:  Short,  factual  summaries  which 
describe  the  people,  history,  government,  economy, 
and  foreign  relations  of  each  country.  Each  contains 
a  map,  a  list  of  principal  government  officials  and 
U.S.  diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  and  a  reading 
list.  (A  complete  set  of  all  Background  Notes  cur- 
rently in  stock — at  least  140 — $21.80;  1-year  sub- 
scription service  for  approximately  77  updated  or 
new  Notes— $23.10;  plastic  binder— $1.50.)  Single 
copies  of  those  listed  below  are  available  at  30(  each. 


Argentina   . 

Canada    .     . 

Costa     Rica 

Denmark 

Peru   .     .     . 

Swaziland    . 

Sweden   .     . 

Yemen    Arab    Republic 


Cat. 
Pub. 
Cat. 
Pub. 
Cat. 
Pub. 
Cat. 
Pub. 
Cat. 
Pub. 
Cat. 
Pub. 
Cat. 
Pub. 
Cat. 
Pub. 


No.   S1.123:AR3 


7836 
No. 
7769 
No. 
7768 
No. 
8298 


6  pp. 
S1.123:C16 

8  pp. 
S1.123:C82 

5  pp. 
S1.123-.D41 

6  pp. 


No.    S1.123:P43 
7799  7   pp. 

No.  S1.123:SW2 
8174  6  pp. 

No.   S1.123:SW3 
8033  6   pp. 

No.     S1.123:Y3 
8170  4   pp. 


Youth  Travel  Abroad.  This  booklet  includes  a  brief 
checklist  and  tips  on  passports  and  visas,  work  and 
study  programs,  penalties  for  drug  and  black 
market  involvement,  and  the  scope  of  U.S.  consular 
assistance  in  emergencies  overseas.  Pub.  8656.  19 
pp.  45^.   (Stock  No.  044-000-01571-4). 

Secretarial  Task  Force  Report,  Department  of  State. 

Texts  of  summary  and  committee  reports  of  15-man 
task  force  established  July  23,  1974  to  "take  a  good 
hard  look  at  the  role  and  future  prospects  for  sec- 
retaries in  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service."  Pub.  8806.  90  pp.  $1.55.  (Cat.  No.  S1.69: 
8806). 


Check   List   of   Department   of  State 
Press   Releases:   May   12-18 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  May  12  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos. 
240  of  May  8  and  244  of  May  9. 


Subject 


247 

5/12 

247A 

5/12 

t248 

5/12 

*249 

5/13 

*249A 
250 

5/13 
5/13 

251 

5/13 

*252 

5/14 

*253 

5/14 

*254 

5/14 

*255 

5/14 

f256 

5/14 

257 

5/14 

Mo. 


Kissinger:       St.      Louis, 
World  Affairs  Council. 

Kissinger:  news  conference,   St. 

Louis. 
Stevenson:  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference,  Geneva,   May  9. 
Program  for   state   visit   of   the 
Shah  of  Iran,  May  14-18. 

Addendum. 

Kissinger:  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
International  Relations  Coun- 
cil. 

Kissinger:  news  conference, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea,  June  28. 

International  Women's  Year 
Commission,  May  15-16. 

Eagleburger  sworn  in  as 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Management  (bio- 
graphic data) . 

U.S.-Mexico  textile  agreement 
extended. 

Richardson:  statement  on  East- 
West  Center  legislation. 

Kissinger:  question-and-answer 
session,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
May  13. 

Department  sponsors  Interna- 
tional Women's  Year  study 
tour  of  the  U.S.  for  women 
leaders  from  24  countries, 
May  10-June  19. 

Silberman  sworn  in  as  Am- 
bassador to  Yugoslavia  (bio- 
graphic data). 

Secretary's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Private  International 
Law  Study  Group  on  Matri- 
monial Matters,  Baton  Rouge, 
June  4. 

Advisory  panel  on  music. 

National  Review  Board  for  the 
East-West  Center,  Honolulu, 
June   20. 

Ocean  Affairs  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

Harrop  sworn  in  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Guinea  (biographic 
data). 

Kissinger:   news  conference. 


*  Not  printed. 

f  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


*258 

*259 
*260 


5/15 

5/15 

5/15 


*261 
*262 

5/15 
5/15 

*263 

5/15 

*264 

5/15 

|265 

5/16 
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Office  of  Media  Services,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  provides  the  public  and 
interested  agencies  of  the  government 
with  information  on  developments  in 
the  field  of  U.S.  foreign  relations  and 
on  the  work  of  the  Department  and 
the  Foreign  Service. 
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press  releases  on  foreign  policy,  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
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and  news  conferences  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
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international  affairs  and  the  functions 
of  the  Department.  Information  is 
included  concerning  treaties  and  inter- 
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United  States  is  or  may  become  a 
party  and  on  treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department  of 
State,  United  Nations  documents,  and 
legislative  material  in  the  field  of 
international  relations  are  also  listed. 


Secretary  Kissinger's  News  Conference  of  May   16 


Press  release  265  dated  May  16 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  thought  that  in 
view  of  the  events  of  this  week  and  prior  to 
my  going  to  Europe  we  might  meet  here.  I 
don't  have  any  statement. 

Barry  [Barry  Schweid,  Associated  Press] . 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  have  been  public 
complaints  from  Thailand  about  our  landing 
of  marines.  Was  there  a  violation  of  Thai 
sovereignty  in  this  caper?  And  secondly, 
can  you  tell  us  if  there  was  any  concern  in 
the  strafing  of  Cambodian  gunboats  that 
since  ive  weren't  too  sure  where  our  own 
men  were,  that  we  might — the  crew  was — 
that  we  might  have  hit  the  American  crew? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  first  of  all  of 
course,  I  have  to  reject  the  description  of 
what  happened  this  week  as  a  "caper."  It 
was  a  serious  situation  in  which  we  were  try- 
ing to  save  a  group  of  Americans  and  re- 
cover a  ship. 

With  respect  to  Thailand,  we  have,  of 
course,  a  treaty  relationship  with  Thailand 
in  SEATO  [Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion]. And  we  have  had  a  series  of  base 
arrangements  with  them  which  over  the 
period  of  years  has  led  to  a  degree  of  coop- 
eration in  events  in  Indochina  which  were 
in  the  mutual  interest  and  in  which  we  have 
greatly  appreciated  the  assistance  that 
Thailand  has  given  us. 

In  the  course  of  this  decade,  it  may  be 
that  a  pattern  of  action  has  developed  that 
made  us  assume  that  our  latitude  in  using 
these  bases  was  greater  than  the  current 
situation  in  Southeast  Asia  would  permit  to 
the  Thai  Government.  And  therefore,  inso- 
far as  we  have  caused  any  embarrassment 
to  the  Thai  Government,  we  regret  those 
actions. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  any 
relationship  between  us  and  another  coun- 


try must  be  based  on  mutual  interest.  And 
we,  I  believe,  have  a  reason,  or  have  a  right, 
to  expect  that  those  countries  that  have  an 
alliance  relationship  with  us  look  with  some 
sympathy  at  matters  that  concern  the  United 
States  profoundly. 

If  conditions  in  the  area  change,  we  are 
prepared  to  adjust  our  relationship  to  new 
conditions  and  to  have  discussions  on  that 
subject  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  ivas  kind  of  a 
double-barreled  question. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  What  was  the  second 
question  ? 

Q.  Since  we  were  not  so  certain — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Oh,  on  the  gunboats. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  anguishing 
decisions  we  had  to  make  was  the  risk  to 
Americans  in  taking  these  gunboats  under 
attack. 

Now,  we  had  to  balance  this,  in  our  view, 
against  the  risk  as  we  then  saw  it — of  their 
being  taken  to  the  mainland — and  we  wanted 
to  avoid  a  situation  in  which  the  United 
States  might  have  to  negotiate  over  a  very 
extended  period  of  time  over  a  group  of 
merchant  seamen  who  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  any  governmental  activity. 

There  was  one  incident  in  which  our 
pilots  were  told  to  determine,  insofar  as  one 
can  under  those  conditions,  whether  any 
Americans  were  likely  to  have  been  on  the 
boat.  There  was  one  incident  where  a  pilot 
beginning  to  take  a  boat  under  attack  saw 
a  group  of  individuals  that  looked  to  him  as 
if  they  might  have  been  Americans  huddled 
on  the  boat,  asked  for  instructions,  and  was 
told  not  to  proceed  with  the  attack.  And 
that  was  one  gunboat  that  reached  Kompong 
Som.  So  we  tried  to  take  it  into  account,  and 
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fortunately  it  seems  there  was  no  injury  to 
anybody. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  light  of  the  Thai 
Prime  Minister's  recall  of  his  Ambassador 
and  his  announcement  of  a  complete  review 
of  all  treaties  and  agreements  between  the 
two  countries,  could  you  give  us  your  assess- 
ment of  the  diplomatic  strains  now  develop- 
ing? Also,  have  you  had  any  communication 
as  yet  from  the  Thai  Ambassador? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  not  had  any 
formal  communication  from  the  Thai  Am- 
bassador. But  I  am  assuming  that  the  story 
is  correct. 

The  Thai  Government  finds  itself,  in  gen- 
eral, in  a  complicated  position  after  the 
events  of  Indochina,  quite  independent  of 
this  recent  operation. 

We  had,  prior  to  this  recent  operation, 
made  it  clear  that  we  are  prepared  to  discuss 
with  the  Thai  Government  its  conception  of 
its  requirements,  or  of  the  necessary  adjust- 
ment in  the  present  period.  We  are  still  pre- 
pared to  do  this,  and  we  recognize  that  the 
Thai  Government  is  under  some  strains  and 
under  some  public  necessities.  And  they  have 
to  understand,  however,  that  we,  too,  have 
our  necessities. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  was  there  at  any  time 
in  this  crisis  any  chance  to  resolve  it  diplo- 
matically ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  was  no  chance 
during  this  crisis  to  resolve  it  diplomatically. 
That  is  to  say,  we  never  received  a  com- 
munication, proposition,  that  would  have 
enabled  us  to  explore  a  diplomatic  solution, 
and  it  was — when — by  Wednesday  evening 
we  had  not  yet  received  any  reply  that  the 
Fresident  ordered  the  military  operations 
to  begin. 

Mr.  Lisagor  [Peter  Lisagor,  Chicago  Daily 
News] . 

Q.  I  would  like  to  clear  up  one  mystifying 
aspect  of  this:  Why  did  the  Chinese  return 
the  note  2k  hours  later?  And  did  they  indi- 
cate at  the  time  that  it  had  gotten  through 
to  the  Cambodian  authorities? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  In  this  matter  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  was  not 
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responsible  for  the  content  of  the  note.  But 
I  am  assuming  the  Chinese  Xerox  machines 
can  reproduce  it  within  24  hours. 

Q.  What  was  the  significance  of  their  re- 
turning it,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  a  degree  of 
disassociation  from  the  diplomatic  process — 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  they  actually — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  — a  formal  disasso- 
ciation. I  don't  want  to  speculate  on  this, 
but  I  wouldn't  be  surprised. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of  the  attempts 
at  detente  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  are  you  dissatisfied  with  their  ap- 
parent— or  with  the  way  they  handled 
themselves  in  this  situation? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  requirements  of 
relationships  with  some  of  our  potential  ad- 
versaries have  to  be  seen  in  a  more  com- 
plicated framework  than  is  often  stated. 

Both  the  Chinese  and  we  have  certain  com- 
mon interests  which  have  been  laid  down  in 
the  Shanghai  communique,  which  we  have 
reaffirmed,  and  which  we  consider  remain 
valid. 

At  the  same  time,  we  do  have  different 
perceptions  in  different  areas,  and  there  we 
will  maintain  our  differences. 

Thirdly,  one  has  to  keep  in  mind  in  asking 
other  countries  to  play  a  role  what  their  real 
possibilities  are  in  any  given  situation. 

And  finally,  one  has  to  leave  it  to  those 
countries  to  play  the  role,  either  publicly  or 
privately — if  they  choose  to — that  they  con- 
sider appropriate. 

So  on  the  whole,  I  don't  believe  that  this 
is  a  useful  area  for  me  to  comment  on. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of  the  earlier 
incidents  involving  a  Panamanian  freighter 
being  detained  and  a  South  Korean  freighter 
being  fired  upon,  why  was  there  no  effort  by 
this  government,  earlier  on,  before  the 
Mayaguez  seizure,  to  warn  U.S.  vessels  to 
stay  out  of  that  area? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  my  under- 
standing is  that  insurance  companies  had 
been  notified  and  that  it  had  been  assumed 
that  they  would  get  in  touch  with  these  ships. 
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So  we  were,  frankly,  not  aware  that  there 
were  any  American  ships  in  that  area.  And 
when  the  matter  came  to  our  attention — 
this  was  not  a  matter  that  had  ever  reached 
high  levels  of  the  government.  It  had  been 
dealt  with  routinely  by  notification  of  the 
insurance  companies,  which  are  presumed  to 
have  the  greatest  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  these  ships. 

Bernie  [Bernard  Gwertzman,  New  York 
Times],  you  had  a  question  before. 

Q.  I  ivould  like  to  go  back  to  the  Thailand 
question.  Why  was  it,  given  the  known  sensi- 
tivities of  the  Thais  to  this  situation  in  that 
area,  that  an  effort  ivas  not  made  to  at  least 
consult  with  their  government  prior  to  the 
sending  of  the  marines? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  assumption 
was  that  we  were  in  an  emergency  situation, 
in  which,  on  occasion,  we  have  acted  without 
having  had  a  full  opportunity  for  consulta- 
tion, and  it  was  therefore  thought  that  with- 
in the  traditional  relationship  it  would  be  a 
measure  that  would  be  understood. 

In  any  event,  it  would  have  presented 
massive  problems  either  way. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  one  of  the  effects  of  this 
incident  appears  to  be  a  restoration  of  Amer- 
ican credibility  and,  to  some  extent,  morale. 
My  question  is:  To  what  extent  was  that  a 
consideration  in  the  American  operation? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  thrust  of  our 
discussions  concerned  the  recovery  of  the 
ship  and  the  rescue  of  the  men.  If  there  were 
any  by-products,  that  can  be  considered  a 
bonus  to  the  operation,  but  it  was  not  the 
principal  impetus  behind  the  operation. 

We  believed  that  we  had  to  draw  a  line 
against  illegal  actions  and,  secondly,  against 
situations  where  the  United  States  might  be 
forced  into  a  humiliating  discussion  about 
the  ransom  of  innocent  merchant  seamen. 

If  it  had  these  by-products — I  think  to 
some  extent  it  did  have  this  effect.  But  this 
was  not  the  primary  motivation  behind  the 
action. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Cambodian  Minister 
of  Information  and  Propaganda  has  charged 
that  our  planes  began  systematically  strafing 


and  bombing  the  ship  about.  12  hours  after 
it  was  seized — the  area  around  the  ship.  Can 
you  respond  to  that,  please?  This  woidd  be 
dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  13th. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  would  have  to  re- 
view the  actual  events.  I  don't  have  the  log 
right  here. 

My  recollection  would  be  that  it  may  have 
started  somewhat  later,  but  in  any  event,  the 
decision  was  made.  It  was  probably  later 
than  12  hours  afterward,  but  I  don't  want 
to  tie  myself  to  the  time. 

A  decision  was  made  to  try  to  prevent 
ships  from  the  mainland  from  reaching  the 
ship — or  ships  from  the  island  from  reach- 
ing the  mainland.  That  I  think  probably 
happened  sometime  during  our  night  on 
Monday  night.  So  the  timing  could  be 
roughly  correct — 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  — but  there  must  be 
some  Defense  Department  statement  of  when 
the  actual  strafing  started  which  would  be 
correct. 

Q.  I  just  wondered  how  long  we  waited 
for  the  diplomacy  to  ivork  before  force  ivas 
used. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  methods  that 
were  used  were  not  strafing  at  first.  The 
methods  that  were  used  were  to  try  to  force 
ships  back  to  the  island. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  only  basic  criticism 
that  has  been  directed  at  the  Administra- 
tion's actions  this  week  is  that  perhaps  the 
Administration  moved  much  too  quickly 
militarily  and  did  not  give  diplomacy  a 
chance  to  work. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Come  on,  Marvin 
[Marvin  Kalb,  CBS] — break  down.  Maybe 
we  did  something  right.  [Laughter.]  Statis- 
tically we  are  bound  to  do  it  sometimes. 
[Laughter.] 

Q.  Well,  in  that  spirit,  could  you  tell  us, 
or  respond  to  that  kind  of  criticism? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  when  you  say 
diplomacy  was  given  no  chance  to  work — if 
any  communication  had  been  received  back, 
either   from   Cambodia   or  from   any  other 
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source,  then  we  would  have  had  a  subject 
matter  for  diplomacy  on  which  to  act.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  this  did  not  happen, 
and  when  we  had  received  no  communication 
whatsoever,  we  had  to  balance  the  risks  that 
would  occur  if  they  tried  to  move  the  ship. 
Since  we  didn't  know  whether  any  of  the 
crew  was  left  on  the  ship  or  whether  a  Cam- 
bodian crew  might  have  been  put  on  the  ship, 
we  had  to  balance  the  risks  if  they  tried  to 
move  the  ship,  the  pressures  we  were  under 
in  neighboring  countries,  the  difficulties  that 
could  arise.  We  therefore  decided,  after  some 
60  hours  of  diplomatic  efforts,  to  try  to  seize 
the  ship. 

It  was  a  balance  that  had  to  be  struck.  We 
thought  the  risks  of  waiting  another  24  to 
48  hours  in  the  absence  of  any  communica- 
tion whatsoever  from  any  government  were 
greater  than  the  risks  of  going  ahead. 

Q.  When  the  Cambodians  did  say  that 
they  would  release  the  ship,  why  was  it,  as 
I  understand  it,  that  the  bulk  of  the  military 
action  followed  the  Phnom  Penh  radio 
broadcast  that  they  would  release  the  ship? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  Phnom  Penh 
radio  broadcast  was  received  in  Washington 
— it  was  received  in  the  White  House  at 
about  8:16  that  evening.  At  that  time,  we 
had  150  marines  pinned  down  on  the  island, 
and  we  had  the  Holt  approaching  the  ship. 
At  that  point,  to  stop  all  operations  on  the 
basis  of  a  radio  broadcast  that  had  not  been 
confirmed,  whose  precise  text  we  did  not  at 
that  moment  have — all  we  had  was  a  one- 
page  summary  of  what  it  said — a  broadcast, 
moreover,  that  did  not  say  anything  about 
the  crew  and  referred  only  to  the  ship,  it 
seemed  to  us  it  was  too  dangerous  for  the 
troops  that  had  already  been  landed  to  stop 
the  operation. 

We  therefore  took  rather  drastic  meas- 
ures— drastic  communications  measures — of 
informing  the  Cambodian  Government  of 
the  fact  that  we  would  stop  all  military 
operations  as  soon  as  the  crew  was  released. 
And  in  order  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  re- 
leased the  statement  that  we  had  broadcast 
into  Cambodia.  We  also  released  that  state- 
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ment  to  the  press — it  was  verbatim,  the  same 
statement — on  the  theory  that  perhaps  they 
would  read  the  news  tickers  faster  than  they 
could  pick  up  the  other  means  of  communi- 
cation that  we  were  using. 

About  two  and  a  half  hours  after  that,  the 
crew  was  released.  And  after  that,  we 
stopped  all  military  operations  except  those 
which  we  judged  necessary  for  the  saving 
of  Americans  that  were  still  on  the  island. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  that  point,  questions 
have  been  raised  in  Congress  this  morning 
as  to  whether  there  was  a  punitive  intent  by 
the  United  States.  And  secondly,  in  relation 
to  that,  wasn't  there  also  a  hazard  that  the 
bombing  of  the  mainland  could  have  hit  the 
crewmen,  because  there  were  at  least  two 
circumstances  where  the  crewmen  could  have 
been  hit  by  American  fire — while  they  were 
on  the  ship  and  while  they  were  on  the  main- 
land ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  when  you  say 
"punitive  intent,"  the  intent  of  the  operation 
was  as  I  described  it — to  rescue  the  men  and 
to  recover  the  ship.  Obviously  any  damage 
that  is  done  in  the  process  has  a  punitive 
effect,  whatever  the  intention  is.  We  tried  to 
gear  the  action  as  closely  to  the  objective 
as  was  possible. 

Now,  as  it  turned  out,  there  seems  to  have 
been  some  relationship  between  the  release 
of  the  crew  and  the  attacks  on  the  mainland. 
That  is  to  say,  some  members  of  the  crew 
were  told  that  they  should  tell  the  Wilson,  or 
the  officers  on  the  Wilson,  that  they  were 
being  released  on  the  assumption  that  this 
would  end  the  bombing  attacks.  And  when 
we  received  this  word,  around  midnight — I 
mean  this  additional  word,  shortly  after  mid- 
night— then  all  actions  except  those  that 
were  judged  to  be  immediately  necessary  for 
the  military  operations  were  stopped.  There 
was  some  risk.  It  was  clear  that  either  the 
attack  on  the  island  or  the  attack  on  the 
mainland  could  lead  to  American  casualties 
if  the  Cambodians  deliberately  moved  the 
prisoners  into  an  area  where  they  would  be 
exposed  to  attack. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  tried  to  confine  our 
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attack  to  clearly  military  objectives,  so  that 
there  would  have  had  to  be  a  very  provoca- 
tive intent  on  the  part  of  the  Cambodians. 

But  it  was  one  of  the  balances  that  had  to 
be  struck. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  you  referred  to 
60  hours  of  diplomacy,  actually  I  am  told 
there  was  fighting  which  ran  through  this 
whole  sequence — that  there  ivas  fighting  the 
night  of  the  12th,  there  ivas  some  shooting 
at  American  vessels  the  night  of  the  12th. 
The  Cambodians  say  that  we  began  strafing 
at  dawn  on  the  13th.  So  there  was,  by  both 
sides'  accounts,  even  though  they  don't  match 
— there  seemed  to  have  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  shooting  all  during  the  period 
when  the  diplomacy  was  being  attempted. 
Could  we  have  a  better  breakdown  on  that, 
possibly ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  For  about  60  hours 
we  made  no  attempt  to  seize  the  ship.  We 
made  it  very  clear  from  the  very  beginning — 
the  President  in  his  statement,  the  communi- 
cations that  were  sent  to  whoever  we  thought 
might  have  a  possibility  of  reaching  the 
Cambodians,  and  in  a  number  of  statements 
that  I  made  on  Monday  and  Tuesday — we 
made  it  absolutely  clear  that  we  insisted  on 
the  release  of  the  ship  and  the  men. 

Then  we  took  collateral  actions  to  make 
it  more  difficult  for  them  to  move  the  men 
and  to  speed  up  the  pace  of  their  delibera- 
tions. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
the  American  message  reached  the  Cam- 
bodians? And  if  you  are  satisfied,  what  gives 
you  that — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  am  positive 
that  our  message  reached  the  Cambodians 
because  we  delivered  it  to  the  Cambodian 
Embassy  in  Peking,  in  addition  to  every- 
thing else. 

Q.  A  technical  question  for  a  moment.  In 
response  to  Bernie  before,  did  you  say  there 
was  no  full  consultation  with  Thailand  or 
no  consultation  with  Thailand? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  after  the  troops 
got  into — 


Q.  Before. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Before,  there  was  no 
consultation. 

Q.  At  all. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  Palm  Springs  you 
said  the  United  States  would  face  a  time  of 
testing,  what  ivith  events  in  Indochina.  Now, 
granted  that  ivas  a  private  conversation,  but 
much  of  that  conversation  has  since  gone 
public  anyway.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you 
think  this  ivas  indeed  a  time  of  international 
testing  of  the  U.S.  resolve;  and  also  what 
useful  purpose  was  served,  that  is,  what  has 
the  world  learned  from  the  U.S.  action  re- 
garding the  Mayaguez? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  said  not  only 
in  private  conversations,  I  have  stated  pub- 
licly, that  events  in  Indochina  would  have 
international  consequences  and  that  they 
would  affect  other  countries'  perception  of 
their  position  and  of  our  own.  I  have  also 
said  that  I  believe  those  consequences  were 
manageable  if  we  were  prepared  to  face 
them. 

Now,  this  event  could  well  have  resulted 
from  an  isolated  act  of  a  local  commander. 
I  am  not  inclined  to  believe  that  this  was  a 
carefully  planned  operation  on  the  part  of 
the  Cambodian  authorities.  Nevertheless,  the 
impact  on  us  was  the  same — and  could  have 
been  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  carefully 
planned  if  we  had  been  drawn  through  ir- 
resolution into  a  negotiation  over  a  period 
of  months  over  the  release  of  people  that 
they  had  no  right  to  seize  to  begin  with. 

What  the  impact  of  this  may  be  inter- 
nationally— I  don't  want  to  transform  it  into 
an  apocalyptic  event.  The  impact  ought  to 
be  to  make  clear  that  there  are  limits  beyond 
which  the  United  States  cannot  be  pushed 
and  that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
defend  those  interests  and  that  it  can  get 
public  support  and  congressional  support 
for  those  actions.  But  we  are  not  going 
around  looking  for  opportunities  to  prove 
our  manhood. 

We  will  judge  actions  in  the  light  of  our 
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interests  and  the  extent  of  the  provocation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  have  any  reason 
to  anticipate  a  severance  of  relations  with 
the  United  States  by  Thailand  or  that  Thai- 
land may  move  up  the  date  by  which  we  must 
remove  our  troops  in  that  country,  which  I 
think  is  one  year? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  do  not  personally 
anticipate  a  severance  of  relations  with  Thai- 
land. I  believe  that  relations  with  other 
countries  must  always  be  based  on  a  mutual- 
ity of  interest.  We  are  doing  other  countries 
no  favor  when  we  have  a  well-considered 
alliance  relationship,  because  it  must  be  in 
the  mutual  interest.  Other  countries  are  do- 
ing us  no  favor  by  having  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  us  if  it  doesn't  serve  their 
interests.  And  therefore  I  am  assuming  that 
the  Thai  Government  will  look  at  its  long- 
term  interests  as  we  will.  We  are  prepared 
to  discuss  all  issues  with  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment in  a  spirit  of  appreciation  for  what 
Thailand  has  done  over  several  decades  and 
with  a  cooperative  attitude. 

But,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  we  will  not 
insist  on  arrangements  that  other  countries 
no  longer  consider  in  their  interests. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  spoke  earlier  about 
certain  public  necessities  in  Thailand.  Are 
you  implying  to  us  that  possibly  the  Thai 
Government  is  more  interested  in  continuing 
a  long-term  relationship  with  the  United 
States  than  some  of  its  public  statements 
might  now  suggest? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  don't  want 
to  speculate  about  the  interests  of  the  Thai 
Government.  There  is  this  reality — that 
sooner  or  later  the  private  views  and  the 
public  views  of  a  government  must  be 
brought  into  relationship  with  each  other. 
And  we  can,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  only 
act  on  those  things  that  a  government  is 
able  or  willing  to  avow  publicly. 

I  repeat:  We  are  prepared  to  discuss  in  a 
spirit  of  friendship  and  cooperation  all  the 
concerns  that  the  Thai  Government  has,  and 
we  do  regret  any  embarrassment  we  may 
have  caused  them. 

Q.  May  I  just  follow  up  on  that,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary?  When  you  say   that   the  public   and 


private  views  must  be  brought  into  balance, 
that  suggests  again  that  there  is  a  discrep- 
ancy between  the  public  and  private  views. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  know.  I  was 
trying  to  respond  to  your  question  in  which 
you  said  maybe  there  was  a  discrepancy. 
And  I  would  say  that,  even  granting  there 
was  a  discrepancy,  then  they  would  have  to 
be  brought  into  balance. 

Q.  Is  there  a  discrepancy? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  want  to  spec- 
ulate on  that. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  without  specidation,  Mr. 
Secretary,  in  their  private  views  were  the 
Thais  as  forcefid  as  they  have  been  publicly 
over  the  past  few  days? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  just  don't  want  to 
comment  on  private  views  that  individuals  in 
the  Thai  Government  might  have.  We  take 
the  Thai  Government  by  its  word,  and  we 
are  acting  on  the  basis  of  the  official  com- 
munications we've  received. 

Q.  Are  we  witnessing  in  Thailand,  Mr. 
Secretary,  an  example  of  the  domino  theory 
at  work — 

Secretary  Kissinger:    Yes. 

Q.  — a  theory  which  you  said  ivas  not  in- 
valid not  so  long  ago? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  we  are  seeing 
an  effect  of  the  domino  theory  at  work.  But 
it  is  almost  self-evident  that  any  major  in- 
ternational event  has  consequences.  The  issue 
isn't  whether  there's  a  domino  effect,  but 
what  we  can  do  about  the  domino  effect  or 
whether  we  should  do  anything  about  the 
domino  effect. 

It  is  clear  that  a  country  that  was  pe- 
ripherally involved  in  events  in  Indochina, 
but  in  a  rather  heavy  way,  must  reassess 
its  position  in  the  light  of  Indochina  events. 
So  in  that  sense  both  Laos  and  Thailand  in- 
dicate a  certain  domino  effect. 

Jerry  [Jerry  Schecter,  Time  magazine]. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  clarify  for 
us  the  American  communications  with  the 
Cambodians?  Did  we  specify  a  deadline  as 
to  a  specific  time  when  we  wanted  the  ship 
and  the  prisoners  to  be  returned?  And  could 
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you  clarify  why  the  marines  landed  on  an 
island  where  obviously  the  prisoners  were 
not  being  held?  How  does  that  ivhole  se- 
quence work  there? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  did  not  give  a 
time  limit.  We  were  considering  at  various 
times  whether  we  should  give  a  time  limit. 
Every  time  we  considered  it  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  risk  of  giving  it  to  any 
military  operation  that  might  be  contem- 
plated and  to  the  crewmembers  were  greater 
than  the  benefits  to  be  achieved  by  giving  a 
specific  time  limit — since  most  of  those  bene- 
fits were  really  domestic,  so  that  we  could 
say  that  we  had  given  warning. 

So  by  constantly  increasing  the  severity  of 
our  requests  we  tried  to  convey  an  increas- 
ing sense  of  urgency,  and  therefore  we  ap- 
proached the  Secretary  General.  First  of  all, 
a  number  of  public  statements  were  made. 
Secondly,  we  approached  on  Wednesday  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
with  a  letter,  which  was  made  public,  indi- 
cating very  clearly  that  we  were  going  to 
invoke  article  51  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  the 
right  of  self-defense  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 
And  therefore  we  felt  we  had  in  effect  given 
an  ultimatum  without  giving  a  specific  time. 

We  had,  in  fact,  drafted  something  with 
a  specific  time  as  an  alternative,  but  we 
felt  the  risks  were  too  great. 

Now,  with  respect  to  landing  on  an  island 
on  which  the  prisoners  were  not.  Almost 
anything  we  did  would  in  retrospect  be  sub- 
ject to  this  sort  of  question.  We  did  not 
know  whether  the  prisoners  were  on  the 
ship,  whether  the  prisoners  were  on  the  is- 
land, or  whether  the  prisoners  were  on  the 
mainland.  We  tried  to  design  an  operation 
where  we  would,  as  close  to  simultaneously 
as  possible,  bring  maximum  pressure  on  the 
authorities  in  each  place  so  that  if  they  were 
on  the  mainland  there  was  some  reason  for 
the  mainland  authorities  to  release  them,  if 
they  were  on  the  island  we  could  seize  them, 
and  if  they  were  on  the  ship,  that  would,  of 
course,  have  been  the  happiest  event  of  all. 

We  genuinely  thought,  or  at  least  we 
suspected,  that  a  number  of  them  might  have 
been  brought  to  the  mainland.  We  thought 
that  a   substantial  number   of  them   would 


probably  be  on  the  island.  Had  we  not 
thought  this,  there  was  no  reason  to  land  on 
the  island.  As  it  turned  out,  the  results 
achieved  tend  to  justify  what  was  attempted. 
There's  no  question  that  if  it  hadn't  worked 
many  of  your  questions  would  now  be  asked 
in  a  different  atmosphere. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  a  question  on  the 
Middle  East,  if  we  could  change  the  subject. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Can  we  finish  this, 
and  then  I'll  go  back  to  the  Middle  East. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  one  reasonably 
infer  from  several  of  your  comments  this 
morning  that  the  United  States  would  look 
with  very  great  sympathy  should  the  Thais 
decide  to  reconsider  their  involvement  with 
SEATO  and  indeed  conclude  that  it's  in  their 
best  interests  to  withdraw  from  SEATO? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  These  are  decisions 
which  the  Thai  Government  must  make.  We 
are  in  an  existing  relationship  with  the  Thai 
Government.  We  have  no  reason  on  our 
side  to  change  it.  It  is  up  to  the  Thai  Gov- 
ernment to  decide  what  its  interests  require. 
And  we  will  discuss  the  Thai  concerns  with 
the  interest  and  sympathy  that  an  old  friend 
deserves.  We  are  not  suggesting  to  the  Thai 
Government  what  position  it  should  take. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  let's  get  to  something 
that  might  appear  to  be  an  inconsistency.  I 
think  you  said  that  for  60  hours  you  waited 
before  taking  military  action.  Later  on  you 
said  that  we  had  to  drive  our  point  home 
with  increasing  severity.  Did  you  mean  that 
from  the  very  beginning  of  this  operation 
there  was  American  military  action  taken 
to  support  existing  diplomatic  action? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  What  I  meant 
by  increasing  severity — meant  increasing 
severity  of  public  statements.  I  did  not 
mean  increasing  severity  of  military  action. 
The  military  actions  that  were  taken  on 
Tuesday  our  time  were  exclusively  designed 
at  that  point  to  freeze  the  status  quo  as 
much  as  possible  to  keep  them  from  moving 
the  ship  and  keep  them  from  moving  the 
crewmen.  They  were  not  designed  as  such 
to  bring  diplomatic  pressure,  although  they 
obviously  had  that  result. 
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Q.  Could  I  ask  a  question  about  the  dis- 
engagement from  the  operation  once  the  ob- 
jective of  releasing  the  men  had  been  ac- 
complished? Did  some  of  the  heaviest  attacks 
actually  occur  after  the  men  had  been  re- 
leased? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  would  have  to  check 
that.  Some  attacks  occurred  after  the  men 
had  been  released.  At  that  point  our  biggest 
problem  was  that  we  had  several  hundred 
marines  on  the  island  who  were  under  very 
heavy  attack.  There  were  also  2,400  Com- 
munist forces  on  the  mainland,  and  we 
wanted  to  absorb  their  energies  in  other 
things  than  attempting  to  intervene  with 
our  disengagement  efforts  on  the  island. 
That  was  the  general  concept  of  the  opera- 
tion. 

Q.  What  are  the  latest  figures  on  Amer- 
ican casualties? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  the  Defense 
Department  is  putting  them  together  and 
will  release  them  today,  or  it  may  have  done 
it  already. 

Q.  Two  other  Asian  matters.  One,  the 
PRG  [Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment] has  been  very  insistent  in  trying  to 
get  the  United  States  to  accept,  I  gather, 
their  sovereignty  by  turning  over  the  Saigon 
Embassy  to  the  Algerian  Government.  And 
secondly,  do  you  have  any  personal  comment 
on  the  revelation  today  that  a  major  oil  com- 
pany gave  $U  million  to  the  ruling  party  in 
South  Korea? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  on  the  first,  we 
are  studying  that  question,  and  we  have  not 
yet  reached  a  conclusion. 

With  respect  to  the  second  problem,  we 
oppose  illegal  actions  of  American  corpora- 
tions abroad.  This  action,  to  the  best  of  our 
understanding,  is  not  illegal  by  American 
law,  but  it  is  a  matter  that  we  would  hope 
that  American  companies  would  take — the 
propriety  of  which  American  companies 
would  take  into  account  if  they  should  be 
tempted  in  the  future  to  engage  in  political 
activities  abroad. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  Gulf  Oil  has  testified — 


Secretary  Kissinger:  Who? 

Q.  Gulf  Oil — /  am  referring  to  Bernie's 
case. 

Secretary  Kissinger:    Oh,  yes. 

Q.  — that  it  was  forced  to  make  $U  mil- 
lion in  payments  to  stay  in  business  in 
Korea.  What  is  our  attitude  toward  govern- 
ments which  practice  this  kind  of  extortion? 
And  why  should  we  continue  to  give  foreign 
aid  to  governments  which  conduct  this  kind 
of  thing? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Let  me  separate  two 
things.  One,  if  this  is  true — which  I  am  not 
in  a  personal  position  to  confirm — then  we 
would  regret  such  an  action  by  a  foreign 
government  toward  an  American  company. 

Secondly,  what  I  said  about  Thailand  ap- 
plies— or  what  I  said  about  our  general 
attitude  toward  alliances  applies,  too.  When 
we  have  a  security  relationship  with  a  coun- 
try, it  is  based  not  primarily  on  approba- 
tion of  the  governmental  structure.  It  must 
be  based  on  our  belief  that  there  is  a  mutual 
interest  that  both  countries  have  in  that  se- 
curity. If  that  mutual  interest  does  not 
exist,  then  the  arrangement  cannot  with- 
stand any  significant  strain. 

We  believe  that  the  defense  of  Korea  and 
the  security  of  Korea  is  important  for  the 
security  of  the  whole  Northeast  Pacific,  and 
it  is  very  important  for  our — Northeast 
Asia — and  it  is  extremely  important  for  our 
relationship  with  Japan,  and  that  is  the 
primary  reason  we  have. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  follow  that  up,  if  I 
may,  just  for  a  moment.  Isn't  there  a  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  what  happened  to  this 
government  in  Indochina  where,  for  security 
reasons,  we  allowed  ourselves  to  become  in- 
volved with  governments  which  we  might 
not  approve  of  in  terms  of  our  own  percep- 
tion of  what  a  government  should  be?  And 
are  we  not  in  danger  now  of  getting  into 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  situation  in  South 
Korea  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  is  also  a  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  the  consequences  of  the 
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collapse  in   Indochina  in  terms  of  interna- 
tional affairs. 

I  would  not  make  this  analogy.  The  his- 
tory of  our  involvement  in  Indochina  was 
quite  different  from  the  history  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Korea.  And  to  answer  this 
question  in  detail,  I  would  have  to  go  into 
a  long  analysis  of  the  similarities  and  dif- 
ferences, which  we  can  reserve,  I  think,  for 
another  occasion.  Now,  let  me  get  the  Middle 
East  question. 

Q.  Have  you  had  a  chance  yet  to  reassess 
the  decision  to  supply  Jordan  with  Hawk 
missiles  in  light  of  the  reports  that  Syria 
has  promised  to  supply  Jordan  with  air  cover 
in  an  exchange  for  a  Jordanian  pledge,  com- 
mitment, to  participate  in  the  next  war  with 
Israel?  And  also  in  light  of  the  reports  that 
there  are  suspicious  Jordanian  troop  move- 
ments along  the  Jordan  River? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  seen  no  con- 
firmation of  either  of  these  reports.  And  it 
is  of  course  precisely  to  enable  Jordan  not 
to  have  to  participate  in  defense  arrange- 
ments with  other  neighbors  that  we  agreed 
to  continue  the  discussions  on  air  defense 
which  go  back  for  nearly  a  year. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  woidd  it  be  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  now  to  have  a 
diplomatic  presence  in   Saigon? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  whole  question 
of  our  attitude  toward  the  new  authorities 
in  Saigon  is  now  being  studied. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  St.  Louis  speech 
[May  12],  you  cautioned  the  Soviet  Union 
against  trying  to  exploit  what  they  may  per- 
ceive as  America's  weakness,  warning  that 
this  might  put  a  heavy  mortgage  on  detente. 
Have  the  Soviets  toughened  their  position  on 
either  CSCE  [Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe]  or  on  the  SALT 
[Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks]  negotia- 
tions ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  did  not  use  the 
words  "American  weakness"  in  my  remarks. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  I  said  there  are  four 
areas  that  are  involved  in  detente,  in  which 
three  were  making  reasonable  progress,  and 


the  fourth — that  is,  conflict  in  peripheral 
areas — was  less  satisfactory.  I  think  both 
of  these  must  be  stressed  and  not  just  the 
part  that  was  less  satisfactory. 

Secondly,  we  do  not  find  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  toughened  its  position  at  the 
European  Security  Conference. 

With  respect  to  SALT,  we  are  at  the  ex- 
ploratory technical  phase,  and  it  is  now  at 
a  point  where  a  political  decision  will  have 
to  be  made  by  both  sides  to  move  the  nego- 
tiations forward  and  to  break  some  of  the 
deadlocks. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  spoke  about  the  dip- 
lomatic results  of  the  Cambodian  operation 
as  a  bonus.    Are  you  glad  this  happened? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Nobody  can  be  glad 
to  be  put  into  a  position  where  the  lives  of 
Americans  are  at  stake.  And  the  anguish 
of  these  operations  for  those  who  have  the 
responsibility  is  very  grave,  because  the  con- 
sequences of  failure  are  very  serious  and 
the  loss  of  life  is  never  one  that  is  easy  to 
contemplate.  We  would  far  have  preferred 
if  this  had  not  happened. 

Our  problem  was  that  we  could  not  choose 
our  involvement.  We  were  forced  into  this. 
And  then  when  the  incident  had  occurred, 
we  had  to  act  on  the  basis  of  what  we 
thought  would  most  save  lives  and  was  most 
in  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  But 
we  were  not  looking  for  an  opportunity. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  last  raid  on  the  air- 
field near  Sihanoukville  [Kompong  Som] 
was  made  a  half  an  hour  after  the  crew  mem- 
bers were  released,  after  the  Cambodians 
had  met  the  requirements  for  cessation  of 
hostilities  that  the  President  laid  down  in 
his  last  public  statement — that  is,  the  ship 
was  taken  and  the  prisoners  were  released. 
Why  ivas  this  raid  not  stopped? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Because  we  had  some 
200  marines  on  the  island.  And  we  were  try- 
ing to  extricate  them,  and  we  were  trying 
to  keep  the  military  forces  on  the  mainland 
from  interfering  with  what  could  have  been 
an  extremely  tricky  and  difficult  operation. 

The  press:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 
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Advisory  Committee   Established 
on   Indochina   Refugee  Resettlement 

Following  are  remarks  made  by  President 
Ford  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House 
on  May  19,  together  with  the  text  of  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  he  signed  that  day. 

PRESIDENT  FORD 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  19 

Members  of  the  Congress,  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,1  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral establishment,  members  who  are  here 
just  to  participate:  It  is  a  great  privilege 
and  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  you  to  the 
White  House  on  this  occasion.  I  definitely  am 
grateful  for  your  coming  to  Washington  on 
this  occasion  on  such  short  notice,  but  time 
is  of  the  essence. 

If  I  might,  I  would  like  to  now  sign  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  and  make  a  few  comments  at 
a  later  point. 

We  have  a  big  job  to  do,  and  we  have  asked 
some  outstanding  people  from  all  segments 
of  our  society  to  participate.  I  am  delighted, 
of  course,  to  have  John  Eisenhower  act  as 
Chairman.  His  experience  in  government,  his 
leadership,  will  be  invaluable  as  we  try  to 
meet  this  critical  problem  as  quickly  and  as 
successfully  as  possible. 

We  got  a  great  deal  of  support  from  many 


1  Members  appointed  to  the  President's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Refugees  on  May  19  are:  Joseph  L. 
Alioto,  Mayor  of  San  Francisco;  Archbishop  Joseph 
Bernardin,  president,  U.S.  Catholic  Conference; 
Ashby  Boyle,  National  Youth  Chairman,  March  of 
Dimes;  Dr.  W.  Sterling  Cary,  president,  National 
Council  of  Churches;  John  Denver,  professional 
singer;  John  Eisenhower,  former  Ambassador  to 
Belgium;  Gaetana  Enders,  wife  of  Thomas  0. 
Enders,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  Daniel  Evans, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Washington;  Maurice 
Ferre,  Mayor  of  Miami;  Minor  George,  of  Parma, 
Ohio;  Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  corporation  executive,  Kaiser 
Industries;  Philip  M.  Klutznick,  former  member  of 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations;  William  J. 
Kuhfuss,  president,  American  Farm  Bureau;  George 
Meany,  president,  AFL-CIO;  Clarke  Reed,  Repub- 
lican National  Committeeman;  Dr.  Malcolm  Todd, 
president,  American  Medical  Association;  Elder  A. 
Theodore  Tuttle,  the  First  Council  of  the  Seventy, 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints. 
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segments  of  our  society.  I  was  extremely 
pleased  when  we  received  a  telegram  from 
George  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO.  I  am  sorry 
George  could  not  be  here,  but  he  is  well  rep- 
resented. 

We  received  a  number  of  other  communi- 
cations from  individuals  and  groups — busi- 
ness, agriculture,  professions,  labor,  of 
course,  many  church  organizations,  govern- 
ment, state  as  well  as  municipal — and  the 
response  has  really  been  most  heartwarming 
and  very  encouraging  to  those  of  us  who  felt 
that  our  country  had  an  opportunity  to  again 
reassert  the  open  door  policy  that  we  have 
had  for  so  long  on  behalf  of  people  who 
wanted  to  come  to  this  great  land. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  we  look  back  over 
our  nation's  history  most,  if  not  all  of  us,  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  opportunities  that 
come  from  a  country  that  has  an  open  door. 

In  one  way  or  another,  all  of  us  are  immi- 
grants, and  the  strength  of  America  over  the 
years  has  been  our  diversity,  diversity  of  all 
kinds  of  variations — religion,  ethnic,  and 
otherwise.  I  recall  very  vividly  a  statement 
that  seems  apropos  at  this  time,  that  the 
beauty  of  Joseph's  coat  is  its  many  colors. 
The  strength  of  America  is  its  diversity. 

The  people  that  we  are  welcoming  today, 
the  individuals  who  are  on  Guam  or  in  Camp 
Pendleton  or  Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  are  in- 
dividuals who  can  contribute  significantly  to 
our  society  in  the  future.  They  are  people  of 
talent,  they  are  industrious,  they  are  indi- 
viduals who  want  freedom,  and  I  believe  they 
will  make  a  contribution  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture to  a  better  America. 

We  do  have  some  difficulties  in  trying  to 
assimilate  as  quickly  as  possible  some  100,- 
000-plus,  but  the  Congress  has  responded, 
organizations  are  participating,  administra- 
tive people  are  working  literally  night  and 
day,  and  the  net  result  is  we  are  making 
headway  and  progress. 

I  don't  mean  to  discount  the  problems,  but 
all  of  you  and  those  that  you  represent  can 
help  tremendously  in  the  days  ahead. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  give  maxi- 
mum attention,  we  will  make  every  conceiv- 
able effort,  to  see  to  it  that  your  job  is  made 
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easier  so  that  our  new  friends  can  start  a 
new  life  in  this  great  country.  We  are  a  big 
country. 

Some  35,000  heads  of  family  are  joining 
us.  Sixty-five  percent  of  those  who  are  com- 
ing are  children.  They  deserve  a  better 
chance.  They  deserve  the  warmth  and  the 
friendship  which  is  typical  of  America. 

I  just  thank  all  of  you  for  what  you  have 
done  and  what  you  will  do  in  making  this 
job  easier  and  better  for  people  that  we  want 
as  good  Americans. 


TEXT  OF  EXECUTIVE  ORDER2 

Establishing  the  President's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Refugees 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers  on  our  eastern 
seaboard  nearly  400  years  ago,  America  has  been  a 
refuge  for  victims  of  persecution,  intolerance  and 
privation  from  around  the  world.  Tide  after  tide  of 
immigrants  has  settled  here  and  each  group  has  en- 
riched our  heritage  and  added  to  our  well-being  as  a 
nation. 

For  many  residents  of  Southeast  Asia  who  stood 
by  America  as  an  ally  and  who  have  lost  their  home- 
land in  the  tragic  developments  of  the  past  few 
weeks,  America  offers  a  last,  best  hope  upon  which 
they  can  build  new  lives.  We  are  a  big  country  and 
their  numbers  are  proportionately  small.  We  must 
open  our  doors  and  our  hearts. 

The  arrival  of  thousands  of  refugees,  mostly 
children,  will  require  many  adjustments  on  their 
part  and  considerable  assistance  on  ours.  But  it  is 
in  our  best  interest  as  well  as  theirs  to  make  this 
transition  as  gracious  and  efficient  as  humanly 
possible. 

I  have  determined  that  it  would  be  in  the  public 
interest  to  establish  an  advisory  committee  to  the 
President  on  the  resettlement  in  the  United  States 
of  refugees  from  Indochina. 

Now,  Therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
United  States  and  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Establishment  of  a  Presidential  Ad- 
visory Committee.  There  is  hereby  established  the 
President's  Advisory  Committee  on   Refugees,  here- 


inafter referred  to  as  the  Committee.  The  Commit- 
tee shall  be  composed  of  such  citizens  from  private 
life  as  the  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  ap- 
point. The  President  shall  designate  one  member 
of  the  Committee  to  serve  as  chairman. 

Sec.  2.  Functions  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 
The  Committee  shall  advise  the  President  and  the 
heads  of  appropriate  Federal  agencies  concerning 
the  expeditious  and  coordinated  resettlement  of 
refugees  from  Southeast  Asia.  The  Committee  shall 
include  in  its  advice,  consideration  of  the  following 
areas: 

(a)  Health  and  environmental  matters  related  to 
resettlement; 

(b)  the  interrelationship  of  the  governmental  and 
volunteer  roles  in  the  resettlement; 

(c)  educational  and  cultural  adjustments  required 
by  these  efforts; 

(d)  the  general  well-being  of  resettled  refugees 
and  their  families  in  their  new  American  communi- 
ties; and 

(e)  such  other  related  concerns  as  the  President 
may,  from  time  to  time,  specify. 

The  Committee  shall  also  seek  to  facilitate  the  loca- 
tion, solicitation,  and  channeling  of  private  resources 
for  these  resettlement  efforts,  and  to  establish  lines 
of  communication  with  all  concerned  governmental 
agencies,  relevant  voluntary  agencies,  the  Viet- 
namese-American community  and  the  American 
public  at  large.  The  Committee  shall  conclude  its 
work  within  one  year. 

Sec.    3.    Assistance,    Cooperation,    and    Expenses. 

(a)  All  executive  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  government,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law,  are  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Committee 
and  to  furnish  such  information,  facilities,  funds, 
and  assistance  as  the  Committee  may  require. 

(b)  No  member  of  the  Committee  shall  receive 
compensation  from  the  United  States  by  reason  of 
service  on  the  Committee,  but  may,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law,  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5703). 

Sec  4.  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  any  other  Executive 
order,  the  functions  of  the  President  under  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.  1), 
except  that  of  reporting  annually  to  Congress, 
which  are  applicable  to  the  advisory  committee 
established  by  this  Order,  shall  be  performed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


Gerald  R.  Ford. 


No.  11860;  40  Fed.  Reg.  22121. 


The  White  House,  May  19, 1975. 
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President   Ford   and   Secretary   Kissinger  Honor 
OAS   Foreign  Ministers 


Following  are  texts  of  a  toast  given  by 
Secretary  Kissinger  at  a  luncheon  he  hosted 
on  May  9  in  honor  of  chiefs  of  delegation  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  meeting  in  Washington  and 
remarks  made  by  President  Ford  at  a  recep- 
tion at  the  White  House  in  their  honor  on 
May  10. 


TOAST  BY  SECRETARY  KISSINGER 
AT  A  LUNCHEON   ON  MAY  9 

Press  release  215  dated  May  9 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  welcome  you 
here  personally.  As  friends  and  neighbors, 
you  are  always  welcome.  But  I  am  especially 
pleased  today;  for  the  12  months  since  the 
OAS  General  Assembly  last  met  in  Atlanta 
have  encompassed  enough  dramatic  world 
events  to  upset  the  best-laid  plans — includ- 
ing, regrettably,  some  in  which  we  were 
involved  together. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  go  into  the  details 
of  the  issues  we  are  discussing  this  week. 
But  I  want  to  reaffirm  to  you  now  the  de- 
termination of  the  U.S.  Government  to  move 
ahead  positively  on  our  hemispheric  agenda. 

President  Ford  and  I  have  reviewed  U.S. 
efforts  to  adapt  our  traditional  friendship  to 
the  needs  of  the  times.  We  agree  with  you 
that  the  historic  international  principles 
pioneered  in  this  hemisphere — principles  of 
nonintervention,  the  sovereign  equality  of 
nations,  and  mutual  respect  among  partners 
— must  not  only  be  reaffirmed  but  supple- 
mented by  strengthened  cooperation  for  the 
national  development  and  economic  security 
of  our  peoples. 

In  Houston  last  March  I  said  that  the  ways 
in  which  we  of  the  Americas — North  and 


South — approached  these  issues  would  have 
a  profound  impact  on  one  of  the  central  di- 
lemmas of  our  times:  the  relations  between 
the  developing  countries  and  the  industrial- 
ized nations. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  now  to  re- 
view with  you  the  impact  of  recent  events 
on  our  common  search  for  new  progress  in 
the  hemisphere  and  new  equilibrium  in  the 
world. 

We  meet  at  a  time  of  wrenching  changes 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  of  simmering  conflict 
in  the  Middle  East.  Throughout  the  world, 
economic  difficulties  have  struck  so  many 
countries,  and  occur  against  such  a  general- 
ized backdrop  of  political  uncertainty,  that 
the  need  for  a  new  set  of  international 
economic  relationships  is  ever  more  ap- 
parent. 

We  would  be  shortsighted  to  let  the  in- 
evitable growing  pains  and  adjustments 
distract  us  from  the  immense  potential  of 
this  historic  period — and  from  the  oppor- 
tunities we  have  to  realize  that  potential. 

It  has  been  clear  for  some  time  that  the  in- 
ternational system  had  entered  a  period  of 
redefinition  and  that  significant  adjustments 
would  be  required  of  all  countries,  large  and 
small. 

The  problems  of  improving  political  par- 
ticipation and  eliminating  poverty  are  crit- 
ical to  the  quality  of  life  on  earth.  We  must 
give  them  growing  priority.  But  we  must 
simultaneously  seek  to  assure  life  by  avoid- 
ing nuclear  catastrophe. 

To  meet  this  double  challenge  of  develop- 
ment and  security,  the  United  States  has 
developed  a  foreign  policy  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  future  by  building 
on  the  gains  of  the  past. 

This   approach   requires  broadened   coop- 
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eration  with  our  traditional  friends  in  this 
hemisphere  and  elsewhere.  And  despite 
ideological  antagonisms  with  our  adversar- 
ies, it  also  requires  the  practical  cooperation 
in  certain  limited  spheres  that  has  come  to 
be  known  as  detente. 

The  past  year  has  shown  that  progress 
toward  a  new  structure  of  international  rela- 
tions which  promotes  cooperation  rather 
than  force  can  be  very  uneven.  But  it  has 
not  affected  the  soundness  of  the  objective 
nor  altered  its  essential  framework. 

Since  we  last  met  as  a  group,  we  in  the 
United  States  have  reaffirmed  our  domestic 
democracy  and  the  vitality  of  our  institu- 
tions. This  should  not  surprise  you.  You 
know  us  well,  and  you  know  from  your  own 
experiences  that  what  may  seem  turmoil  to 
outsiders  frequently  conceals  inner  strength. 

It  is  also  true,  of  course,  that  the  past 
month  has  brought  a  serious  reversal  for  the 
United  States  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  tragic 
collapse  of  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  has  moved  us  deeply.  But  it  must  be 
understood  clearly  that  the  end  of  the  war  in 
Viet-Nam  will  not  mean  a  withdrawal  by  the 
American  people  from  international  commit- 
ment. We  remain  committed  to  strengthen- 
ing a  peaceful  world  community  based  on 
self-determination  and  fulfillment  of  all  peo- 
ples. We  will  stand  by  our  friends  and  our 
commitments.  Indeed,  with  the  end  of  the 
war  in  Viet-Nam,  we  will  be  redoubling  our 
attention  to  the  great  tasks  of  constructing  a 
new  international  system. 

In  this  effort,  all  of  us  are  venturing  onto 
new  ground,  where  there  has  been  little  op- 
portunity for  ideas  to  mature  or  consensus 
to  emerge.  The  great  issues  of  global  coop- 
eration in  agriculture,  food,  energy,  and 
commodities  have  only  begun  to  be  defined. 
Yet  the  global  agenda  of  interdependence 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  transcend  tradi- 
tional patterns  of  thought  and  action.  The 
United  States  remains  determined  to  con- 
tinue to  make  a  major  contribution  to  this 
agenda. 

To  achieve  our  aspirations,  the  imperative 
for  us  all  is  one  of  restraint  and  cooperation. 
Our  priorities  and  yours  coincide  in  many 
ways.  Our  effort  to  contain  the  East-West 


struggle  is  a  strategic  imperative.  At  the 
same  time,  the  dampening  of  the  cold  war  has 
provided  a  better  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
pression of  your  political  and  economic  con- 
cerns. Strategic  security  enables  change  in 
the  less  developed  countries  to  be  separated 
from  the  East- West  struggle. 

In  the  months  ahead,  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  strive  for  a  stable  structure 
of  world  peace.  We  will  enter  a  new  phase 
of  SALT  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  will  strengthen  our  alliances  in  Europe. 
And  we  will  work  with  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East  to  develop  a  solution  that  will 
prevent  the  current  stalemate  from  de- 
teriorating into  war. 

This  background  of  global  security  will 
enable  the  dialogue  between  industrial  coun- 
tries and  the  less  developed  to  move  increas- 
ingly to  the  center  stage.  Like  detente,  it  is 
too  important  to  be  overshadowed  by  tem- 
porary setbacks.  The  recent  Paris  conference 
between  energy  producers  and  consumers  did 
not  reach  agreement — but  it  began  an  essen- 
tial process  of  consultation. 

U.S.  initiatives  to  enhance  world  food  pro- 
duction and  our  continuing  search  for  an 
equitable  and  viable  energy  relationship 
mark  the  path  we  have  decided  to  take.  Our 
approach  will  be  to  seek  functional  producer- 
consumer  action  on  concrete  issues  in  sup- 
port of  mutually  defensible  goals.  We  will 
work  hard  to  achieve  a  new  International 
Coffee  Agreement.  We  are  giving  careful 
study  to  the  problem  of  raw  materials. 

In  a  general  sense,  the  past  year  has  dem- 
onstrated that  the  international  structure  we 
seek  requires  broad  political  participation, 
both  domestically  and  internationally.  It  has 
shown  that  economic  growth  cannot  be  taken 
for  granted,  that  productivity,  whether  of 
raw  materials  or  of  manufactures,  requires 
a  fair  return,  and  that  development  is  indi- 
visible, requiring  common  effort  on  many 
fronts. 

These  general  lessons  apply  directly  to 
this  hemisphere. 

Trade,  commodities,  multinational  corpo- 
rations, technology,  are  intrinsically  global 
problems.  They  cannot  be  dealt  with  as  if 
we  were  isolated  from  the  global  arena. 
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But  these  problems  acquire  a  special  di- 
mension in  this  hemisphere.  The  relations 
among  our  countries  are  intense  and  deeply 
rooted  in  our  particular  cultures  and  na- 
tional histories.  As  in  the  past,  our  coopera- 
tion can  make  important  contributions  to 
improving  the  equilibrium  between  indus- 
trial and  developing  countries.  And,  as  in  the 
past,  our  cooperation  can  be  a  symbol  of  a 
larger  world  relationship.  The  United  States 
will  make  a  major  effort  to  give  new  vitality 
to  its  Western  Hemisphere  relationships,  but 
this  can  succeed  only  as  a  cooperative  enter- 
prise. 

As  we  now  move  ahead  on  vital  issues  of 
trade  and  development,  the  lessons  of  the 
past  year  are  important. 

We  have  understood  that  we  must  move 
forward  on  a  broad  front  which  includes  the 
settlement  of  outstanding  political  issues 
such  as  the  Panama  Canal  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic progress. 

We  have  learned  that  progress  requires 
the  serenity  to  overcome  temporary  conflicts 
and  misunderstandings. 

The  constructive  atmosphere  of  this  As- 
sembly clearly  demonstrates  that  we  have 
learned  to  confront  our  problems  with  more 
perseverance  than  rhetoric,  more  humility 
than  anger. 

For  we  have  learned  that  dialogue  in  it- 
self does  not  bring  instant  change.  Inter- 
dependence affects  the  entire  fabric  of  our 
societies;  its  complexity  will  require  special 
efforts  from  us  all. 

We  must  now  broaden  these  efforts  and 
support  them  with  institutional  structures 
that  will  enable  us  to  translate  our  growing 
understanding  into  action. 

I  am  confident  that  we  will  do  so  together: 

— We  have  almost  completed  the  modern- 
ization of  the  Rio  Treaty,  thereby  strength- 
ening our  collective  security. 

— This  General  Assembly  already  reflects 
the  new  flexibility  required  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  challenges  of  development;  we  must 
now  proceed  to  make  the  equally  necessary 
changes  in  OAS  structure  and  operations. 

As  I  suggested  in  my  Houston  address, 
we  can  use  our  strengthened  regional  insti- 


tutions to  search  for  answers  in  this 
hemisphere  to  the  challenges  posed  by  de- 
velopment and  interdependence. 

I  am  convinced,  for  example,  that  the 
Western  Hemisphere  can  show  the  way  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  meeting  the  critical 
need  for  increased  food  production.  The 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  has  al- 
ready begun  work  to  establish  the  hemi- 
sphere agricultural  consultative  group  I  sug- 
gested at  Houston. 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank  is 
our  most  important  regional  development  in- 
stitution. The  Administration  will  seek  a 
substantial  U.S.  contribution  to  the  capital 
replenishment  to  be  considered  soon. 

All  of  us  must  examine  how  we  can  im- 
prove access  of  the  poorer  countries  of  the 
region  to  the  Bank's  concessional  funds, 
while  simultaneously  broadening  alternative 
sources  of  capital,  management,  and  tech- 
nology for  all  countries. 

Above  all,  we  must  foster  the  humane 
vision  of  the  future  that  has  always  marked 
the  Americas.  If  we  can  fuse  the  insights  of 
our  artists  and  poets  with  the  productive 
skills  of  our  professionals  and  technicians, 
we  will  once  again  transform  the  American 
Continent  into  a  vast  crucible  of  ideas  and 
progress  worthy  of  our  new  attitudes  and 
our  special  place  in  the  world. 

Friends,  I  invite  you  to  join  me  in  a  toast 
to  the  health  of  our  Presidents,  to  the  self- 
reliance  of  our  peoples,  and  to  the  success  of 
our  mutual  efforts  to  bring  them  together. 


REMARKS   BY  PRESIDENT  FORD 
AT  A  RECEPTION   ON  MAY   10 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  May  19 

Mr.  President  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Excellencies,  distinguished  delegates,  ladies 
and  gentlemen:  This  is  my  very  first  oppor- 
tunity as  President  to  welcome  the  chiefs  of 
delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  I  am  very 
delighted  to  be  here,  and  it  is  a  great  priv- 
ilege and  pleasure  to  see  all  of  you  here  this 
evening. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  met 
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many  of  you  when  I  was  in  the  Congress  and 
to  meet  many  of  you  when  I  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent. I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  many 
of  you  as  President,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  have  you  in  the  White  House  on  this 
occasion. 

Your  presence  here  tonight  is  testimony 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  Western  Hemisphere's 
pioneering  effort  to  create  a  free  association 
of  sovereign  nations  about  a  century  ago. 
The  durability  of  our  inter-American  system 
rests  on  its  ability  to  adapt  to  changing 
hemispheric  and  world  conditions  and  to  re- 
spond to  the  new  problems  and  the  needs 
which  arise. 

I  just  noticed  that  some  of  my  good  friends 
and  old  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  the  Senate  are  here,  and  I  wel- 
come them  as  well. 

Let  me  add  at  this  point — it  is  a  comment 
by  my  good  friend  and  old  colleague,  Bill 
Mailliard  [William  S.  Mailliard,  Permanent 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  OAS],  and  he 
has  said  this,  and  I  fully  concur:  The  bed- 
rock strength  of  this  organization  comes 
from  the  wealth  of  wisdom  that  the  member 
states  and  their  representatives  bring  to  the 
solution  of  our  common  problems. 

Today,  this  General  Assembly  is  carrying 
on  the  tradition  of  adaptability  to  change, 
as  we  see  it,  in  considering  recommendations 
for  reform.  Just  as  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem was  the  pathfinder  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national organizations,  it  could,  likewise, 
become  a  pioneer  in  reforming  the  tradi- 
tional way  in  which  international  organiza- 
tions do  business.  The  basic  concept  which 
holds  this  organization  together  is  that 
strength  and  progress  come  from  coopera- 
tion rather  than  from  conflict. 

In  this  country,  we  are  extremely  proud  of 
our  achievements  under  a  democratic  form  of 
government  and  a  productive  economic  sys- 
tem. We  recognize  that  every  state  has  the 
right  to  adopt  its  own  system  of  government 
and  its  own  economic  and  social  organiza- 
tion. Fortunately,  we  live  in  a  hemisphere 
with  a  rich  tradition  of  diversity. 

One  of  our  continuing  tasks  is  to  resolve 
issues  that  from  time  to  time  divide  us.  For 
example,  we  are  now  updating  our  relation- 


ship with  Panama  over  the  issue  of  the 
canal.  This  new  relationship  will  accommo- 
date the  important  interests  of  both  of  our 
countries  and  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
which  depend  upon  the  canal. 

The  world  we  now  live  in  is  increasingly 
fluid  and  complex,  containing  many  new  cen- 
ters of  power.  There  are  new  and  more  subtle 
challenges  to  the  well-being  of  mankind.  And 
the  new  issues  reflect  the  major  concerns  of 
our  people — economic  development,  growth 
of  trade,  sufficient  food  production,  a  healthy 
environment,  and  managing  the  growth  of 
population. 

As  the  world  economy  becomes  much  more 
complex,  the  line  between  domestic  and  in- 
ternational economic  policy  becomes  ever  less 
distinct.  We  know  we  have  differences,  and 
we  certainly  will  continue  to  have  them.  But 
despite  such  problems,  I  am  personally  con- 
fident that  we  will  shape  the  relationships 
necessary  to  improve  the  lives  of  all  of  our 
people. 

The  nations  of  this  hemisphere  have  indi- 
vidually and  jointly  made  great  progress  in 
their  efforts  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
their  peoples.  Our  cooperation  for  develop- 
ment requires  constant  redefinition  and 
imaginative  new  solutions  to  the  common 
problems  that  we  face.  The  United  States  is 
proud  of  its  continuing  contribution  to  this 
joint  effort.  There  is  no  reason  we  cannot 
conquer  the  last  vestiges  of  poverty  in  a 
hemisphere  which  is  so  richly  endowed. 

The  tradition  of  mutual  cooperation, 
which  is  at  the  heart  of  our  inter-American 
system,  adds  another  dimension  to  the  re- 
quirements of  global  interdependence.  We 
must  be  particularly  conscious  of  the  need 
to  avoid  unnecessary  damage  to  each  other's 
interests.  For  this  reason,  I  am  supporting 
modification  of  recent  legislation  passed  by 
the  Congress  which  singles  out  a  few  nations 
of  the  hemisphere  for  what  seems  to  be  dis- 
criminatory treatment. 

International  cooperation  that  assures 
mutual  respect  among  nations  is  more  es- 
sential than  ever,  and  the  opportunities,  par- 
ticularly in  this  hemisphere,  are  without 
precedent. 

I  wish  you  the  greatest  success  in  your 
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deliberations  and  hope  that  together  we  can 
take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for 
cooperation  that  present  themselves  to  us, 
who  are  the  fortunate  inhabitants  of  these 
great  Americas. 


Prime  Minister  of  the  Netherlands 
Visits  Washington 

Prime  Minister  Johannes  den  Uyl  of  the 
Netherlands  made  a  working  visit  to  Wash- 
ington May  13-15.  Following  is  an  exchange 
of  toasts  between  President  Ford  and  Prime 
Minister  den  Uyl  at  a  dinner  at  the  White 
House  on  May  1U- 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  May  19 

PRESIDENT  FORD 

Mr.  Prime  Minister:  Let  me  extend  on 
behalf  of  all  of  our  people  a  very  warm  wel- 
come on  your  first  visit  as  Prime  Minister 
to  our  country. 

And  may  I  point  out  in  that  capacity,  that 
you  and  I  have  some  similarities  in  our  pre- 
vious background — before  you  became  Prime 
Minister  and  before  I  became  President.  It 
is  my  understanding  from  reading  recent 
history  that  you  had  some  long  experience  in 
politics  in  your  country,  and  I  had  a  few 
years  in  mine.  And  in  the  process,  both  of  us 
served  as  the  leaders  of  our  party  in  the 
legislative  branch  in  the  process  of  moving 
from  where  we  were  to  where  we  are. 

So,  we  do  have  a  common  understanding 
and  rapport  which  I  felt  was  most  helpful 
in  our  discussions  this  morning,  as  we  were 
very  frank  in  setting  forth  observations  and 
comments  concerning  the  situation  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world. 

Our  country,  of  course,  has  a  tremendous 
indebtedness  to  those  from  your  country.  I 
understand  that  Amsterdam  is  dedicating  its 
700th  year  in  1976  and  that  New  York  City 
is  doing  the  same  for  its  200th  year. 

The  Dutch,  of  course,  had  a  tremendous 
impact  on  New  York  City,  for  which  we  are 
most  grateful.   But  the  influence  of  people 


from  your  country  goes  far  broader  than  the 
impact  of  several  hundred  years  ago  in  New 
York.  I  have  had  the  personal  experience,  as 
I  indicated  to  you  this  morning,  of  exposure 
to  and  benefiting  from  people  with  a  Dutch 
background  and  heritage,  and  I  personally 
am  indebted. 

But  we  in  America  are  most  thankful  that 
so  many  of  your  people  came  to  America  in 
various  waves  and  for  various  reasons,  but 
they  did  contribute,  and  still  do,  to  the  kind 
of  America  that  I — and  I  think  everybody 
here — believes  is  the  right  kind  of  America. 

So,  I  thank  you  for  the  contribution.  It 
gives  to  us,  as  a  result,  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  Netherlands  and  ourselves  as  we 
seek  to  move  ahead  in  the  days  before  us  in 
meeting  the  current  challenges  that  are  as 
important  to  you  as  they  are  to  us. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  joining  you  and 
others  in  a  few  weeks  in  Brussels.  I  believe 
that  this  gives  us  another  opportunity  to 
help  to  solidify  the  common  aims  and  objec- 
tives that  are  important  not  only  to  the  Com- 
munity but  to  Europe  as  a  whole. 

Let  me  assure  you  to  the  extent  that  words 
mean  anything,  this  country — and  I  look 
around  and  see  good  Democrats  and  good 
Republicans — we  are  unified  in  this  country 
in  the  strength,  the  solidarity,  and  the  vision 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States  and  the  al- 
lies. 

So,  when  I  have  the  privilege  of  joining 
with  you  and  with  the  others  representing 
the  NATO  organization,  I  think  I  can  speak 
for  all  of  America  in  saying  that  we  believe 
what  was  established  in  1951  is  as  strong  and 
as  viable  and  as  effective  in  the  years  ahead. 

So,  if  I  might,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  may  I 
offer  to  you  and  to  your  health,  a  toast,  and 
to  the  health  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Juliana 
and  to  the  lasting  friendship  between  our 
peoples. 

PRIME  MINISTER  DEN   UYL 

Mr.  President:  The  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  joins  me  in  expressing  our  sincere 
thanks  for  your  warm  hospitality  and  for 
your  kind  words  of  welcome  this  morning. 

When  you  refer  to  the  many  ties  that  are 
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between  the  Netherlands  and  the  United 
States,  you  are  right.  You,  personally,  you 
may  testify  about  historical  origins  of  those 
ties  in  the  state  where  you  come  from  and 
where  many  Dutch  people  have  found  a  new 
homeland. 

While  the  Dutch  still  have  been  active  in 
history  of  the  United  States — they  founded 
New  Amsterdam — and  while  it  should  still 
be  New  Amsterdam — was  it  not  that  they 
sold  it  too  much  a  low  price  to  other  people? 
— and  while  there  are  so  many  things  of 
Dutch  activities  in  the  past  in  this  nation 
that — well,  you  are  right  in  saying  that  so 
much  in  the  past  and  so  much  in  the  present 
unify  us. 

Well,  let  me  say  a  few  more  words  to  what 
might  be  of  importance  in  our  relations. 

You  know,  Holland  is  a  small  country.  It  is 
more  dependent  on  international  relations 
than  a  few  other  countries.  We  are  densely 
populated.  Our  imports  and  exports  together 
are  as  big  as  our  gross  national  product. 

When  anything  is  wrong  in  the  world — we 
feel  it  just  today  that  it  happens — we  cannot 
live  without  the  working  of  international  in- 
stitutions, and  we  firmly  believe  in  the  value 
and  the  importance  of  those  institutions. 

While  the  times  that  a  little  Dutch  boy 
could  solve  an  environmental  crisis  by  just 
putting  his  finger  in  the  dike  belongs  to  the 
past,  these  problems  can  now  only  be  ade- 
quately dealt  with  in  major  international  or- 
ganizations— the  United  Nations,  the  OECD 
[Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development] ,  the  energy  action  group. 

The  Netherlands  is  traditionally  a  strong 
supporter  of  such  institutionalized  interna- 
tional cooperation.  Our  support  for  NATO  is 
increasingly  linked  to  the  considerable  con- 
tribution to  detente  that  this  organization 
has  been  able  to  make  during  the  last  years 
and,  hopefully,  will  make  in  the  future.  A 
historic  breakthrough  has  been  accomplished 
from  the  cold  war  years  to  a  new  era  of,  as 
we  see  it,  dialogue  and  negotiations. 

Let  me  say  this  is  well  known  that  in  my 
country  an  intensive  discussion  is  going  on 
on  the  present  and  future  role  of  NATO.  For 
my  government,  it  is  essential  that  NATO 
will  contribute  to  the  developing  and  deepen- 


ing of  democracy  and  the  promotion  of  de- 
tente in  East-West  relations  as  we  stressed 
in  the  Declaration  of  Ottawa  last  year. 

While,  Mr.  President,  this  morning  dis- 
cussing our  common  problems,  I  referred  to 
the  great  significance  that  the  problems  of 
the  North-South  relations  have  in  my  coun- 
try, I  told  you  that  perhaps  the  very  strong 
Calvinist  tradition  is  true  to  the  very  impor- 
tant role  we  attach  to  North-South  relations 
and  to  development  of  cooperation  in  the 
world.  Churches  in  Holland  are  aware  of 
that — political  parties — and  we  consider  it 
as  our  plight  to  come  out  for  it. 

Let  me  say  a  few  more  words  to  the  prob- 
lem. We  do  think  that  the  problems  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  are  closely  linked 
with  social  progress  and  economic  well-being. 
You,  Mr.  President,  and  your  collaborators, 
have  on  numerous  occasions  stressed  the  ba- 
sic reality  of  worldwide  interdependence. 

In  this  respect,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  in  a  world  of  what's  called  rising  ex- 
pectations, for  too  many  the  prosperity 
which  our  nations  enjoy  is  still  beyond  their 
reach.  In  a  world  of  true  interpedendence, 
we  cannot  afford  to  let  our  attention  be  di- 
verted from  the  fact  that  many  countries  are 
as  yet  highly  dependent  on  our  level  of  aid 
and  our  respective  trade  policies. 

Relations  between  the  Western  democra- 
cies and  the  countries  of  the  Third  World 
have,  as  I  see  it,  been  strained  in  recent  years 
by  an  apparent  lack  of  confidence  in  our  will- 
ingness to  share  their  burdens  and  to  help 
them  solve  their  immense  problems. 

While  I  am  humble  to  say,  but  it  is  the  ex- 
perience of  my  country  that  a  new  basis  of 
confidence  can  be  established  if  we  succeed 
in  finding  adequate  forms  of  cooperation. 

We  have  experienced,  and  it  is  our  convic- 
tion that  one  of  the  major  aims  of  the  con- 
tinuing cooperation  between  Western  coun- 
tries must  be  the  creation  of  a  reestablish- 
ment  of  a  basis  of  confidence  in  the  Third 
World. 

In  this  context,  the  early  start  of  a  serious 
dialogue  on  raw  materials  has  a  special  im- 
portance, as  we  discussed  this  morning  and 
about  which  Mr.  Secretary  of  State  spoke 
yesterday. 
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We  hope  that  the  coming  Special  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  will  provide  a  new  ba- 
sis for  cooperation  between  developing  and 
industrialized  nations.  I  believe  that  in  view 
of  its  wide  responsibilities  and  its  tremen- 
dous economic  capacity,  Mr.  President,  your 
country,  the  United  States,  can  and  will 
make  a  significant  contribution  in  this  re- 
spect. And  we  believe  that  a  country  like 
ours,  the  Netherlands,  can  also  make  a  con- 
tribution to  world  peace  and  worldwide  eco- 
nomic cooperation,  albeit  a  more  modest  one. 

My  government  is  bound  to  raise  develop- 
ment aid  and  transfer  of  real  financial  re- 
sources next  year  to  li/>  percent  of  net  na- 
tional income.  It  is  also  in  this  context  that 
we  have  welcomed  today  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  you  international  problems  and 
our  respective  positions  on  a  wide  range  of 
issues. 

Meaningful  ties  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Netherlands,  the  recognition  that  our 
responsibilities,  Mr.  President,  are  small 
compared  with  yours,  but  against  that  back- 
ground, again,  expressing  our  great  appreci- 
ation for  the  hospitality  and  friendship  which 
are  being  shown  to  us  in  Washington,  I 
should  now  like  to  propose  to  you  a  toast  to 
the  health  and  the  well-being  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 


U.S.   Provides  Credits  to  Israel 
for  Purchase  of  U.S.  Goods 

AID   press  release  75-40  dated  April   28 

Daniel  Parker,  Administrator  of  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development,  and 
Simcha  Dinitz,  Israeli  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  signed  on  April  28  an  agree- 
ment which  will  provide  Israel  $174.5  mil- 
lion in  credits  for  the  import  of  U.S.  goods. 

The  AID  grant  brings  to  $324.5  million 
the  amount  provided  to  Israel  this  fiscal  year, 
the  total  amount  appropriated  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  for  this  purpose.  Congress  appro- 
priated $652  million  to  assist  the  nations  of 
the  Middle  East,  saying  this  would  help  them 


"in  their  efforts  to  achieve  economic  progress 
and  political  stability,  which  are  the  essen- 
tial foundations  for  a  just  and  durable 
peace." 

The  grant  has  been  made  available  to 
Israel  in  the  form  of  credits  for  the  pur- 
chase of  chemical  products,  agricultural 
products,  pharmaceuticals,  textiles,  metal 
products,  structural  steel,  agricultural  im- 
plements, computer  hardware,  manufactur- 
ing machinery,  electrical  transmission  equip- 
ment, trucks,  medical  equipment,  and  other 
goods. 

In  addition,  Israel  this  fiscal  year  has  re- 
ceived 50,000  metric  tons  of  wheat  under  the 
U.S.  Food  for  Peace  program,  valued  at 
about  $9  million. 


Foreign  Investment 
in  the  United  States 

AN     EXECUTIVE     ORDER1 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  statutes  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  including  the  Act  of  February  14,  1903, 
as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.),  section  10  of 
the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
822a),  and  section  301  of  title  3  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  as  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Investment  in  the  United 
States  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Committee). 
The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  a  representa- 
tive, whose  status  is  not  below  that  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary,  designated  by  each  of  the  following: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  State. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(5)  The  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Economic 
Affairs. 

(6)  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Council  on  In- 
ternational Economic  Policy. 

The  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  be  the  chairman  of  the  Committee.  The 
chairman,  as  he  deems  appropriate,  may  invite  rep- 
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resentatives  of  other  departments  and  agencies  to 
participate  from  time  to  time  in  activities  of  the 
Committee. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  have  primary  continuing 
responsibility  within  the  Executive  Branch  for 
monitoring  the  impact  of  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States,  both  direct  and  portfolio,  and  for 
coordinating  the  implementation  of  United  States 
policy  on  such  investment.  In  fulfillment  of  this 
responsibility,  the  Committee  shall: 

(1)  arrange  for  the  preparation  of  analyses  of 
trends  and  significant  developments  in  foreign  in- 
vestments in  the  United  States; 

(2)  provide  guidance  on  arrangements  with 
foreign  governments  for  advance  consultations  on 
prospective  major  foreign  governmental  investments 
in  the  United  States; 

(3)  review  investments  in  the  United  States 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  might 
have  major  implications  for  United  States  national 
interests;   and 

(4)  consider  proposals  for  new  legislation  or 
regulations  relating  to  foreign  investment  as  may 
appear  necessary. 

(c)  As  the  need  arises,  the  Committee  shall  sub- 
mit recommendations  and  analyses  to  the  National 
Security  Council  and  to  the  Economic  Policy  Board. 
It  shall  also  arrange  for  the  preparation  and  pub- 
lication of  periodic  reports. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  with  respect 
to  the  collection  and  use  of  data  on  foreign  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States,  shall  provide,  in  particu- 
lar, for  the  performance  of  the  following  activities: 

(a)  The  obtainment,  consolidation,  and  analysis  of 
information  on  foreign  investment  in  the  United 
States; 

(b)  the  improvement  of  procedures  for  the  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  information  on  such 
foreign  investment; 

(c)  the  close  observation  of  foreign  investment  in 
the  United  States; 


(d)  the  preparation  of  reports  and  analyses  of 
trends  and  of  significant  developments  in  appro- 
priate categories  of  such  investment; 

(e)  the  compilation  of  data  and  preparation  of 
evaluations  of  significant  investment  transactions; 
and 

(f)  the  submission  to  the  Committee  of  appro- 
priate reports,  analyses,  data  and  recommendations 
relating  to  foreign  investment  in  the  United  States, 
including  recommendations  as  to  how  information 
on  foreign  investment  can  be  kept  current. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  author- 
ized, without  further  approval  of  the  President,  to 
make  reasonable  use  of  the  resources  of  the  Ex- 
change Stabilization  Fund,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  822a),  to  pay  any  of  the  expenses  directly 
incurred  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  functions  and  activities  provided  by 
this  order.  This  authority  shall  be  in  effect  for  one 
year,  unless  revoked  prior,  thereto. 

Sec.  4.  All  departments  and  agencies  are  directed 
to  provide,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  such 
information  and  assistance  as  may  be  requested  by 
the  Committee  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in 
carrying  out  their  functions  and  activities  under 
this  order. 

Sec.  5.  Information  which  has  been  submitted  or 
received  in  confidence  shall  not  be  publicly  disclosed, 
except  to  the  extent  required  by  law;  and  such  in- 
formation shall  be  used  by  the  Committee  only  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  functions  and 
activities  prescribed  by  this  order. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  order  shall  affect  the  data- 
gathering,  regulatory,  or  enforcement  authority  of 
any  existing  department  or  agency  over  foreign 
investment,  and  the  review  of  individual  investments 
provided  by  this  order  shall  not  in  any  way  super- 
sede or  prejudice  any  other  process  provided  by  law. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  May  7,  1975. 
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THE   CONGRESS 


Amendment  of  Generalized  Tariff  Preference  Provisions 
of  Trade  Act  Supported  by  Department 

Statement  by  Deputy  Secretary  Robert  S.  Ingersoll * 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  sub- 
committee to  testify  on  H.R.  5897  and  related 
bills  which  would  amend  the  generalized 
tariff  preference  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974.  Frankly  speaking,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  believe  that  H.R.  5897  does  not  go 
far  enough,  since  we  would  have  preferred 
the  amendment  to  cover  all  countries  that 
do  not  embargo  us  in  the  future.  However, 
we  consider  H.R.  5897  a  significant  step 
forward,  and  we  support  it  and  urge  its 
early  adoption. 

The  generalized  system  of  preferences,  or 
GSP,  is  a  commitment  by  all  major  non- 
Communist  industrialized  countries  to  ex- 
tend preferential  treatment  to  all  developing 
countries.  As  such  it  represents  a  significant 
action  by  developed  countries  to  meet  the 
recognized  need  of  developing  countries  for 
special  treatment  in  the  area  of  trade. 

Other  industrialized  countries,  18  in  num- 
ber, now  offer  these  tariff  advantages  in 
their  markets.  I  am  gratified  that  the  United 
States  now  has  the  authority  to  join  with 
them  in  fulfilling  this  promise.  Still  I  fear 
that  GSP  is  not  well  understood  in  the 
United  States. 

GSP  is  not,  as  is  widely  believed,  a  give- 
away  program.     American   consumers    and 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Trade  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  May  7. 
The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


producers  will  benefit  from  it.  The  amount 
of  tariff  revenues  which  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment actually  gives  up  is  estimated  at  only 
between  $100  and  $200  million  annually. 
GSP  does,  nevertheless,  stimulate  develop- 
ment by  promoting  export  expansion  and 
diversification.  To  the  extent  that  the  pro- 
gram is  successful  in  increasing  the  export 
earnings  of  poor  countries,  they  will  buy 
more  of  our  products. 

The  legislation  does  anticipate  that,  in 
certain  cases,  tariff  reductions  can  have  an 
adverse  impact  on  individual  domestic  pro- 
ducers. In  addition  to  the  normal  escape 
clause  provisions  of  the  Trade  Act,  which 
apply  to  all  imports,  including  GSP  imports, 
there  are  other  safeguards,  including  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  investigations, 
exclusion  of  import-sensitive  products,  and 
country  ceilings  on  preferential  imports  of 
any  one  product.  Finally,  the  President  may 
withdraw  or  suspend  GSP  in  whole  or  in 
part  should  he  find  it  appropriate  to  do  so. 

President  Johnson  first  expressed  U.S. 
willingness  to  consider  trade  preferences  for 
the  developing  countries  at  a  conference  with 
Latin  American  heads  of  state  in  1967. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  motivat- 
ing this  shift  in  traditional  U.S.  policy  was 
the  steady  erosion  during  the  1960's  of  the 
most-favored-nation  principle  as  the  Euro- 
pean Community  extended  its  network  of 
preferential  trading  arrangements  through- 
out Africa  and  the  Mediterranean  region. 
These  arrangements  discriminate  against 
third  countries,  including  the  United  States 
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and  Latin  America.  GSP  was  seen  as  an 
attractive  alternative  to  regional  or  special 
preferences  to  meet  the  legitimate  trade 
needs  of  poor  countries  with  a  minimum  of 
discrimination  and  inefficiency.  In  a  broader 
sense,  the  GSP  concept  helps  to  offset  ever- 
present  tendencies  to  divide  the  world  into 
spheres  of  influence. 

The  GSP  concept  has  three  prongs.  The 
preferences  are  to  be  generalized — all  major 
industrialized  countries  would  join  in  ex- 
tending them.  All  developing  countries, 
rather  than  just  countries  with  historical  ties 
with  certain  donor  countries,  would  benefit 
(nondiscrimination).  Developing  countries 
would  not  be  required  to  give  something  in 
return  as  they  have  heretofore  been  required 
to  do  as  part  of  the  European  Community 
preferential  arrangements   (nonreciprocity). 

We  considered  that  implementation  of 
GSP  would  encourage  the  phasing  out  of 
special  preferential  arrangements.  Indeed, 
the  provision  of  title  V  of  the  Trade  Act 
which  encourages  the  elimination  of  reverse 
preferences  has  in  our  estimation  been  a 
major  factor  in  hastening  the  elimination  of 
this  type  of  discrimination,  which  adversely 
affected  U.S.  exports  to  those  developing 
countries  associated  with  the  European  Com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  gone  into  consider- 
able detail  on  these  points  to  explain  why 
the  provision  excluding  OPEC  [Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries] 
members  from  GSP  has  come  under  sharp 
criticism  from  abroad  as  coercive,  descrim- 
inatory,  and  in  violation  of  our  international 
commitments.  While  we  believe  that  some 
countries  have  overreacted  and  that  these 
charges  are  exaggerated,  we  must  neverthe- 
less deal  with  the  consequences. 

This  critical  attitude  toward  the  OPEC 
provision  is  held  not  only  by  Ecuador  and 
Venezuela,  which  are  directly  affected,  but 
is  also  shared  by  Latin  American  countries 
which  are  not  members  of  OPEC.  Opposi- 
tion to  this  provision  resulted  in  indefinite 
postponement  of  a  third  meeting  to  further 
the  new  dialogue  between  Secretary  Kis- 
singer and  the  Latin  American  Foreign  Min- 
isters in  Buenos  Aires — an  occasion  which 


was  to  have  been  an  important  step  in 
further  developing  our  relations  with  our 
friends  in  Latin  America  to  meet  the  new 
challenges  of  global  interdependence. 

This  provision  also  threatens  to  have  seri- 
ous adverse  consequences  on  our  relations 
with  other  countries  with  which  we  are 
actively  seeking  to  strengthen  our  relations. 
Other  countries  which  did  not  participate  in 
the  oil  embargo  against  us  have  expressed 
to  us  their  serious  concern.  Of  these,  Nigeria 
is  an  increasingly  important  supplier  of 
crude  petroleum  to  the  United  States.  Indo- 
nesia is  a  key  member  of  the  Association 
of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  — 
which  also  includes  the  Philippines,  Malay- 
sia, Singapore,  and  Thailand.  Both  Indo- 
nesia and  Nigeria  have  low  per  capita 
incomes  and  large  populations.  The  impor- 
tance of  our  relations  with  Iran  was  recently 
underlined  in  the  meeting  of  the  U.S. -Iranian 
Joint  Commission,  which  announced  an  un- 
precedented expansion  in  trade  between  the 
two  countries. 

To  date,  the  Arab  members  of  OPEC  have 
not  expressed  strong  reactions  to  their  ex- 
clusion from  GSP.  However,  these  countries 
export  only  a  negligible  volume  of  nonpetro- 
leum  commodities  to  the  United  States.  Con- 
sequently, the  direct  economic  impact  of  de- 
nying them  GSP  benefits  is  also  negligible. 

Clearly,  the  most  unsettling  reaction  to 
the  OPEC  provision  has  been  that  of  Latin 
America.  U.S.  support  for  the  GSP  concept 
has  evolved  in  close  relationship  with  our 
policy  toward  Latin  America  and  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  that  policy.  That  ex- 
plains why  Bill  Rogers  [William  D.  Rogers], 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  is  sitting  here  with  me 
today  instead  of  being  at  the  OAS  General 
Assembly  meeting  across  town.  It  was  in  a 
policy  address  on  Latin  America  in  October 
1969  that  President  Nixon  announced  that 
the  United  States  would  press  internation- 
ally for  a  liberalized  system  of  generalized 
preferences.  A  highlight  of  Secretary  Kis- 
singer's meetings  with  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  Latin  America  early  last  year  in  Mexico 
City  and  later  in  Washington  was  the  re- 
newal of  the  U.S.  commitment  to  GSP.    We 
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see  the  export,  and  consequent  industrial, 
diversification  which  GSP  will  promote  as 
an  indispensable  condition  for  the  continued 
economic  growth  of  the  region,  with  con- 
comitant improved  markets  for  U.S.  goods, 
and  as  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  con- 
tinuing evolution  of  a  mature  and  construc- 
tive partnership  between  Latin  America  and 
the  United  States. 

While  Indonesia  has  not  made  as  much  of 
a  public  issue  about  their  exclusion  from 
GSP,  they  have  expressed  to  us  their  dis- 
tress about  this  provision,  which  they  con- 
sider discriminatory  and  unfriendly.  They 
have  the  sympathetic  support  of  the  other 
members  of  ASEAN.  Indonesia's  exclusion 
from  GSP  may  adversely  affect  the  intensi- 
fication of  our  economic  ties  with  the  region, 
an  objective  which  both  sides  desire  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  recent  events  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

The  Administration  position  on  this  pro- 
vision is  quite  clear.  Both  President  Ford 
and  Secretary  Kissinger  have  expressed  re- 
gret at  the  rigidity  or  automatic  character 
of  this  provision.  The  adverse  effect  of 
automatic  denial  of  GSP  on  our  relations  with 
the  OPEC  countries  is  in  many  cases  wholly 
out  of  proportion  to  any  advantage  we  might 
gain  from  excluding  them.  Tariff  preferences 
are  not  appropriate  policy  instruments  to 
influence  the  actions  of  petroleum  exporters, 
because  of  the  negligible  trade  losses  which 
result  from  the  denial  of  preferences.  On  the 
other  hand,  denial  of  GSP  can  have  an  un- 
fortunate effect  on  the  atmosphere  for  con- 
structive negotiations  with  these  countries — 
and  with  other  countries  not  directly  affect- 
ed, as  our  experience  with  Latin  America 
attests — and  can  needlessly  threaten  U.S. 
commercial  interests  in  their  markets.  In 
his  foreign  policy  address  on  April  10,  Presi- 
dent Ford  noted  the  unfortunate  and  unin- 
tended impact  which  this  provision  has  had 
and  urged  the  Congress  to  reconsider  it. 

Further  to  my  point  on  the  inappropriate- 
ness  of  GSP  as  a  policy  instrument  vis-a-vis 
the  OPEC  countries,  we  have  examined  the 
potential  benefits  to  these  countries  of  GSP 
treatment.    Total  U.S.  imports  from  the  13 


member  countries  of  OPEC  in  1973  were 
$3.8  billion.  Imports  of  items  now  under 
consideration  for  GSP  treatment  were  $64 
million,  or  1.6  percent  of  the  total.  This 
figure  is  likely  to  be  further  reduced  by  the 
quantitative  ceilings.  Most  OPEC  members 
are  dependent  and  will  continue  to  be  de- 
pendent on  crude  oil  exports  and  petroleum 
products  for  the  bulk  of  their  foreign  ex- 
change. Such  products  are  generally  not 
included  among  products  under  considera- 
tion for  GSP  treatment.  From  what  we  know 
about  future  OPEC  exports,  they  are  un- 
likely to  benefit  appreciably  from  GSP. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  share  the  con- 
cerns of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  prac- 
tice of  embargoing  supplies  of  vital  raw 
materials  and  the  related  act  of  artificial- 
ly raising  prices  which  motivated  section 
502(b)(2)  of  the  Trade  Act.  We  believe 
subsequent  events,  including  the  unfortunate 
and  unintended  impact  on  our  relations  with 
the  Latin  Americans,  have  demonstrated 
that  automatic  denial  of  GSP  benefits  is 
not  an  appropriate  policy  instrument  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  commodity  pricing  and 
supply. 

We  welcome  the  constructive  and  coopera- 
tive spirit  with  which  Congress  and,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  subcommittee  in  particular 
have  approached  a  resolution  of  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  OPEC  restriction.  H.R. 
5897  would,  assuming  all  other  criteria  of 
the  Trade  Act  are  met,  permit  the  President 
to  extend  GSP  to  OPEC  members  which  did 
not  participate  in  last  year's  oil  embargo, 
including  Ecuador,  Gabon,  Indonesia,  Iran, 
Nigeria,  and  Venezuela,  if  he  determines 
that  it  is  in  the  national  economic  interest 
to  do  so. 

We  distinctly  prefer  H.R.  5897  to  the  re- 
lated bills  now  under  consideration  by  this 
subcommittee  which  would  exempt  countries 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  only  from  the 
restrictions  of  section  502(b)(2),  although 
we  appreciate  the  constructive  spirit  which 
motivated  them. 

We  now  anticipate  the  GSP  will  be  imple- 
mented on  November  1.  We  would  hope  that 
H.R.  5897  can  be  enacted  prior  to  that  time. 
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Department   Urges  Approval   of  Appropriations 
for  International   Financial   Institutions 


Statement  by  Charles  W.  Robinson 
Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs1 


The  current  world  political  and  economic 
situation  gives  these  hearings  on  appropria- 
tions for  the  international  financial  institu- 
tions special  significance  and  relevance.  The 
United  States  has  reached  a  point  in  its 
history  where  we  must  clearly  demonstrate 
our  continuing  leadership  in  international 
political  and  economic  forums.  Our  historical 
tradition  of  responsible  leadership,  our  size, 
our  economic  strength,  and  also  our  self- 
interest  all  dictate  that  we  do  so.  Withdrawal 
in  this  world  of  interdependent  nations  and 
economies  is  no  longer  a  real  option. 

U.S.  relations  with  less  developed  coun- 
tries constitute  one  segment  of  our  foreign 
policy  which  currently  requires  positive  ac- 
tion. A  key  facet  of  our  relations  with  these 
countries  is  our  development  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Our  development  assistance  effort  is  com- 
posed of  complementary  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral programs.  I  would  like  to  stress  that 
these  programs  are  not  competitive.  Bi- 
lateral assistance  can  be  used  as  a  flexible 
instrument  of  national  policy  focusing  on 
countries  and  problems  of  particular  interest 
to  us.  The  multilateral  framework  enables 
us  to  share  the  development  burden  by  tap- 
ping official  and  private  capital  markets  of 
other  industrialized  nations.  Taken  together, 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
May  14.  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


these  programs  permit  a  more  efficient  allo- 
cation of  resources  than  either  program  by 
itself  could  achieve. 

Our  desire  to  promote  the  development  of 
these  nations  cannot  be  based  solely  on  al- 
truism. We  depend  on  the  less  developed 
nations  to  be  both  suppliers  of  many  critical 
raw  materials  and  important  markets  for 
our  exports.  Last  year  they  purchased  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  our  exports.  In 
fact  our  balance-of-trade  surplus  with  the 
non-oil-producing  less  developed  countries 
was  approximately  $5.5  billion.  If  these 
countries  become  more  prosperous,  we  can 
anticipate  selling  more  to  them  and  buying 
more  of  their  products.  U.S.  investment  in 
less  developed  countries  has  grown  to  over 
$30  billion  as  of  last  year.  All  these  facts 
clearly  show  that  economic  interdependence 
is  a  reality. 

In  such  an  interdependent  world,  it  is  my 
judgment  that  the  international  financial  in- 
stitutions will  be  increasingly  important. 
They  will,  if  adequately  supported,  shoulder 
a  significant  portion  of  the  international  re- 
sponsibility for  building  a  peaceful  and 
growing  new  world.  They  will  play  a  crucial 
role  in  mobilizing  the  vast  amounts  of  cap- 
ital necessary  for  development  of  the  world's 
supplies  of  food,  raw  materials,  and  energy. 
They  hold  promise  as  institutions  that  can 
help  assuage  conflicting  economic  interests 
between  the  industrialized  countries  and  the 
developing  world.  They  will  be  able  to  con- 
tribute to  the  resolution  of  some  specific 
economic  problems  where  individual  nations 
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or  companies  cannot.  In  short,  the  interna- 
tional financial  institutions  can  serve  as  one 
important  source,  among  others,  of  the  initia- 
tive and  resources  required  to  assure  progres- 
sive development  of  the  global  economic  or- 
der, which  is  vital  to  America. 

To  be  more  specific  about  the  advantages 
of  the  international  financial  institutions  to 
the  United  States,  these  institutions  meet 
the  objective  of  sharing  the  burden  of  de- 
velopment assistance  with  other  industrial- 
ized countries  by  mobilizing  foreign  official 
funds  as  well  as  tapping  foreign  private 
capital  markets.  The  U.S.  share  of  total 
multilateral  aid  has  consistently  been  lower 
than  the  U.S.  share  of  total  bilateral  aid. 
In  other  words,  the  multilateral  channel  at- 
tracts relatively  more  official  foreign  funding 
for  each  U.S.  dollar  invested  than  does  an 
equivalent  amount  of  U.S.  bilateral  aid.  Our 
relative  financial  share  in  these  institutions 
has  steadily  declined  as  other  governments 
have  been  willing  to  contribute  at  a  propor- 
tionally greater  rate. 

Market-Oriented   Development   Planning 

A  major  benefit,  in  my  opinion,  has  been 
the  Banks'  contribution  to  development  plan- 
ning based  on  market-oriented  economies. 
The  country  and  project  analyses  method- 
ology of  these  institutions  is  generally  ac- 
cepted in  most  of  the  developing  world.  It 
encourages  borrowers  to  consider  their  pri- 
orities in  a  market-oriented  framework.  Con- 
cepts such  as  fiscal  responsibility,  rates  of 
return,  free  movement  of  goods  and  capital, 
investment  rights,  and  self-help  are  stressed. 
Where  government  officials  use  these  prin- 
ciples with  the  Banks,  there  is  a  good  chance 
they  will  apply  them  in  other  sectors  of  the 
economy  as  well. 

These  Banks  enjoy  the  status  of  impartial 
and  expert  observers  of  development  issues. 
They  are  able  to  offer  hard  economic  advice 
in  an  apolitical  context  which  is  less  offensive 
to  national  sensibilities.  Under  the  guidance 
of  these  institutions,  less  developed  countries 
have  the  opportunity  to  assume  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  their  development  programs. 
Their    assumption     of    this     responsibility 
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means  that  the  United  States  is  able  to 
reduce  its  overseas  staff.  Also  the  Banks 
provide  assistance  to  countries  where  we 
would  rather  maintain  a  low  political  profile. 

We  must  play  a  constructive  role  in  the 
Banks.  If  we  do  not  continue  to  provide  a 
"fair  share"  in  support  of  the  development 
process,  we  will  reduce  the  ability  of  these 
institutions  to  mobilize  additional  resources 
from  other  governments.  Moreover,  we  will 
affect  our  own  ability  to  obtain  cooperation 
of  other  donors  and  developing  countries  in 
a  whole  series  of  international  economic, 
trade,  and  monetary  negotiations. 

Continued  U.S.  support  of  the  Banks  will 
have  a  significant  effect  on  the  Banks'  rela- 
tions with  oil-exporting  countries.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  oil  exporters  should  channel 
a  larger  proportion  of  their  development 
assistance  funds  through  multilateral  insti- 
tutions. We  are  strongly  urging  them  to 
do  so. 

The  international  financial  institutions 
will  help  insure  that  oil  exporters'  aid  funds 
are  used  efficiently  and  allocated  in  an  apolit- 
ical manner  to  less  developed  countries.  In- 
vestment of  a  sizable  amount  of  oil  exporter 
funds  in  these  Banks  will  also  help  with  the 
basic  recycling  problem.  Within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Banks,  the  oil  exporters  and 
traditional  donors  will  find  they  can  cooper- 
ate more  productively  on  the  problems  of 
development  assistance.  But  it  is  hard  for 
the  United  States  to  advance  these  argu- 
ments if  our  own  support  for  these  institu- 
tions is  declining.  We  must  demonstrate 
concretely  to  the  oil  exporters  that  we  be- 
lieve the  international  financial  institutions 
are  viable  Banks  in  which  they  must  become 
major  participants  if  they  are  to  have  an 
important  influence  on  development  issues. 

I  would  like  to  make  some  observations 
about  each  Bank. 

The   International   Development  Association 

First,  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation, which  provides  low-cost  loans  to 
the  world's  poorest  countries.  The  United 
States  must  provide  its  fair  share  to  the 
economic    development    of    these    countries 
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whose  per  capita  gross  national  product  is 
$375  or  less.  In  many  of  these  nations  our 
bilateral  assistance  programs  are  either 
small  or  nonexistent.  Thus  our  contribution 
to  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion becomes  the  primary  symbol  of  our 
concern  for  their  development. 

Two  years  ago  we  negotiated  the  fourth 
replenishment  of  the  resources  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  with  the 
U.S.  share  to  be  $1.5  billion,  or  33  percent 
of  the  total.  The  decrease  from  our  40  per- 
cent share  in  previous  replenishments  was 
made  in  recognition  of  the  changed  world 
economic  picture. 

The  U.S.  negotiating  position  in  these  re- 
plenishment talks  was  established  after  ex- 
tensive consultations  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches.  We  believe  the  re- 
sults of  the  consultations  are  reflected  in 
the  final  agreement.  These  hearings  consti- 
tute yet  another  stage  in  the  consultative 
process.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  other 
major  donor  countries  have  proceeded  with 
their  initial  contributions  in  anticipation  of 
eventual  U.S.  participation.  Without  these 
contributions  the  International  Development 
Association  would  have  run  out  of  funds 
last  summer. 

Were  it  to  go  out  of  business,  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association's  substan- 
tial contribution  to  the  development  needs 
of  the  poorest  less  developed  countries  would 
not  be  replaced  from  other  sources.  The  In- 
ternational Development  Association's  lend- 
ing record  and  projects  are  indeed  impres- 
sive when  one  considers  that  they  are 
working  with  countries  which  have  very 
limited  infrastructure  and  trained  man- 
power. 

The   Inter-American   Development   Bank 

I  would  like  to  strongly  urge  full  appro- 
priation of  the  $275  million  still  due  on  our 
pledged  contribution  to  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank — the  FSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
are  aware  that  the  FSO  finances  projects  for 
the  poorest  countries,  and  the  poorest  people 
in  those  countries.    The   requested  amount 


is  long  overdue  and  desperately  needed. 
Whether  it  is  appropriated  provides  a  clear 
benchmark  of  whether  we  take  seriously 
our  statements  about  the  importance  to  us 
of  our  neighbors  in  this  hemisphere.  Latin 
America  is  carefully  watching  U.S.  foreign 
policy  intentions  at  this  time.  We  think  it 
important  to  demonstrate  that  the  United 
States  intends  to  meet  its  commitments. 

As  you  know,  contributions  to  FSO  under 
the  1971-73  replenishment  were  to  be  made 
over  a  three-year  period  ending  in  December 
1973.  The  United  States  is  the  only  nation 
which  has  not  completed  the  terms  of  that 
replenishment. 

Many  of  these  nations  which  receive  FSO 
moneys  have  been  among  the  hardest  hit  by 
the  dramatic  increases  in  oil  prices  and  by 
the  crises  in  food  and  fertilizer.  Concessional 
contributions  will  be  coming  in  from  other 
countries,  including  a  large  group  of  non- 
regional  nations  and,  for  the  first  time,  from 
Latin  American  countries ;  but  most  of  these 
will  be  made  only  over  the  next  three  or 
four  years.  Thus  the  $275  million  requested 
is  needed  now  for  the  Bank  to  maintain  its 
lending  to  those  who  need  it  most. 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  has  been 
meeting  with  Latin  American  representa- 
tives at  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  here  in  Washing- 
ton. In  previous  meetings  with  them,  he  has 
stated  that  the  executive  branch  would  urge 
the  Congress  to  maintain  aid  levels  to  the 
hemisphere.  Your  early  and  favorable  action 
on  this  request  will  make  our  discussions  in 
the  next  replenishment — at  the  Bank's  Board 
of  Governors  meeting  later  this  month — 
more  credible. 

I  also  request  that  you  remove  the  require- 
ment, imposed  by  Senate  initiative  in  action 
on  the  fiscal  year  1975  appropriations  re- 
quest, for  earmarking  of  $50  million  of  the 
funds  provided  under  the  FY  1975  appro- 
priations act  for  cooperatives  and  credit 
unions.  Earmarking  is  inconsistent  with 
the  concept  of  multilateralism,  which  is  basic 
to  our  participation  in  an  international  de- 
velopment bank.  And  it  invites  others  to 
earmark,  too,  so  as  to  include  or  exclude — 
in  ways  which  we  may  not  favor — particular 
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activities  or  countries.  We  recently  success- 
fully discouraged  Venezuela  from  earmark- 
ing part  of  its  new  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  Trust  Fund  for  certain  purposes. 

The   Asian    Development   Bank 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  is  primarily 
an  Asian  institution,  which  has  contributed 
to  the  U.S.  policy  goal  of  encouraging  self- 
reliance  for  the  countries  in  the  region.  The 
Bank  has  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  non- 
regional  capital  for  development  purposes. 
The  United  States,  Canada,  and  13  Euro- 
pean countries,  as  well  as  Japan,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  have  contributed  to  the 
Bank's  resources. 

Our  support  of  the  institution  is  a  con- 
crete sign  of  our  continued  interest  and 
concern  for  Asian  economic  development. 
Now,  when  our  Asian  allies  are  showing 
doubts  about  our  commitment  to  them,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  dispel 
those  doubts  by  asserting  our  continued  in- 
terest in  their  economic  well-being.  For  this 
reason  we  must  be  forthcoming  with  our 
participation  in  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  and  make  our  fair  contribution  to  it. 
The  nations  which  over  the  past  decade  have 
received  well  over  75  percent  of  the  Bank's 
loans  are  countries  of  critical  importance  to 
us — Korea,  the  Philippines,  Pakistan,  Thai- 
land, Malaysia,  Singapore,  and  Indonesia. 

The  proposed  U.S.  contribution  of  $121 
million  to  the  Bank's  ordinary  capital  re- 
sources is  the  second  of  three  tranches. 
These  funds  will  insure  that  we  will  keep 
our  Executive  Director  position  and  match 
the  contributions  already  made  by  others. 
The  $50  million  being  requested  for  the  Spe- 
cial Funds  is  the  final  tranche  in  the  Bank's 
current  replenishment  of  its  concessional 
funds  resources.  These  funds  have  been  used 
primarily  for  projects  in  the  lowest  income 
countries  of  the  region. 

A  good  example  not  only  of  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  concessional  financing  but  also 
of  cooperation  among  the  international 
financial  institutions  is  the  Ashuganj  Fertil- 
izer Project  in  Bangladesh.  The  Internation- 
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al  Development  Association,  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  four  national  assistance 
agencies  including  AID  worked  together  to 
implement  this  $250  million  project  to  build 
a  fertilizer  plant.  The  project  is  designed 
to  help  meet  the  country's  need  for  nitrogen 
fertilizer  by  using  Bangladesh's  abundant 
natural  gas  to  produce  it  locally.  Once  the 
plant  is  working,  it  will  save  Bangladesh 
$74  million  a  year  in  foreign  exchange. 

The   African   Development   Fund 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  subject 
which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  commit- 
tee's attention  today. 

We  realize  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  not  wish  to  discuss  in  depth  an 
appropriation  for  the  African  Development 
Fund  prior  to  passage  of  legislation  author- 
izing us  to  join  that  institution.  I  would  like 
to  point  out,  however,  that  bills  authorizing 
our  long-overdue  participation  in  this  im- 
portant African  financial  institution  are 
pending  in  both  the  House  and  Senate.  Our 
proposed  contribution  of  $15  million,  paid 
in  over  a  three-year  period,  would  be  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  Fund's  resources.  We 
in  the  Department  of  State  attach  a  high 
priority  to  early  passage  of  an  appropriation 
for  the  Fund  when  the  authorization  has 
been  enacted.  The  continued  deferral  of 
American  membership  in  the  African  Fund 
not  only  disadvantages  American  business- 
men, who  are  not  eligible  to  bid  on  the 
Fund's  projects,  but  has  raised  questions 
concerning  our  willingness  to  participate  in 
a  meaningful  way  in  the  process  of  African 
development.  It  is  our  view  that  further 
delay  would  clearly  be  detrimental  to  our 
long-term  interests  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  multilateral  Banks  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  efficient,  effective  institutions 
clearly  meriting  our  continued  support. 
Given  today's  economic  interdependence,  it 
is  in  our  national  self-interest  as  well  as 
being  in  the  interest  of  the  less  developed 
countries  for  the  United  States  to  continue 
to  contribute  its  fair  share  to  the  interna- 
tional financial  institutions. 
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Department  Gives  Views  on   Bills  Relating   to  Foreign   Investment 
in  the  United  States 


Statement  by  Thomas  0.  Enders 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs  1 


Mr.  Chairman  [Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye] : 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  to 
your  committee  the  Administration's  views 
on  S.  1303,  S.  995,  and  S.  329,  relating  to 
foreign  investment  in  the  United  States.  You 
and  the  other  members  of  this  committee 
have  made  an  important  contribution  to  the 
development  of  U.S.  policy  in  this  area.  We 
in  the  Administration  were  pleased  to  be 
able  to  work  with  you  toward  the  enactment 
of  the  Foreign  Investment  Study  Act  last 
fall.  We  expect  that  our  consideration  of  this 
new  legislation  will  proceed  in  the  same  con- 
structive and  cooperative  manner. 

Since  other  Administration  witnesses  are 
addressing  themselves  to  the  technical  and 
domestic  economic  policy  issues  raised  by 
these  three  bills,  I  will  direct  my  comments 
primarily  to  the  foreign  policy  issues  which 
they  raise. 

It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment generally  to  welcome  foreign  invest- 
ment in  recognition  of  the  benefits  which  it 
brings  to  our  economy.  At  the  same  time, 
both  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  U.S.  Government  are  aware  of  the 
necessity  to  take  whatever  measures  in  the 
investment  field  are  necessary  to  protect  our 
national  interests,  recognizing,  however,  that 
such  measures  may  involve  costs  in  terms  of 


1  Submitted  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  Tourism  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  on  May  7.  The  complete  transcript  of 
the  hearings  will  be  published  by  the  committee  and 
will  be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20402. 


our  other  objectives.  Thus,  in  the  past,  we 
have  instituted  restrictions  on  foreign  in- 
vestment only  in  those  areas  of  the  economy 
where  it  was  determined  that  the  national 
interest  required  them. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  executive 
branch  recently  conducted  an  extensive  re- 
view of  U.S.  policy  on  inward  investment  in 
which  we  examined  the  adequacy  of  existing 
safeguards  in  light  of,  inter  alia,  the  rapid 
accumulation  in  the  hands  of  a  few  oil-pro- 
ducing governments  of  funds  available  for 
investment  abroad.  As  was  explained  by  Ad- 
ministration witnesses  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Securities  on  March  4,  the 
basic  conclusion  of  our  review  was  to  reaf- 
firm the  traditional  commitment  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  national  treatment — i.e., 
treatment  no  less  favorable  than  that  which 
it  accords  to  its  own  citizens  in  like  circum- 
stances— for  foreign  investors. 

In  addition,  however,  we  concluded  that 
we  should  take  the  following  administrative 
actions  to  guard  against  the  potential  prob- 
lems of  foreign  investment  in  the  United 
States: 

1.  Establish  a  new  high-level  interagency 
body  to  serve  as  a  focal  point  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  for  insuring  that  foreign  in- 
vestments in  the  United  States  are  consist- 
ent with  our  national  interests; 

.  2.  Create  a  new  office  to  gather,  consoli- 
date, and  report  on  information  on  foreign 
investment  in  the  United  States  which  is 
collected  by  the  various  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Government ;  and 
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3.  Seek  assurances  from  those  foreign 
governments  that  are  capable  of  making  very 
substantial  investments  that  they  will  con- 
sult with  the  U.S.  Government  before  mak- 
ing major  investments  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  now  made  significant  progress 
in  the  implementation  of  this  new  program. 
An  interagency  Committee  on  Foreign  In- 
vestment in  the  United  States  and  an  Office 
of  Foreign  Investment  in  the  United  States 
are  presently  being  organized.  In  addition, 
we  have  already  discussed  the  inward-in- 
vestment issue  with  the  principal  oil-produc- 
er governments.  We  have  found  that  they 
are  understanding  of  our  concerns  in  this 
area  and  now  expect  that  they  will  consult 
with  us  in  advance  of  any  major  investments 
in  the  United  States.  Our  consultations  with 
Iran  concerning  its  prospective  investment 
in  Pan  Am  will  set  a  useful  precedent  for 
these  discussions. 

Advantages  of  Administration   Program 

I  would  like  to  review  several  advantages 
of  this  Administration  program. 

First,  it  does  not  represent  a  departure 
from  traditional  policy  on  inward  invest- 
ment and  hence  is  unlikely  to  have  the  nega- 
tive effects  upon  U.S.  foreign  policy  that  new 
legislative  restrictions  on  inward  investment 
might  produce. 

The  United  States  remains  a  leader  in 
international  economic  relations.  Other  na- 
tions look  to  us  to  prevent  a  return  to  the 
divisive  economic  nationalism  of  the  1930's. 
In  the  past,  the  United  States  has  fulfilled 
this  role  in  part  by  seeking  acceptance  of 
the  principle  of  nonrestrictive  treatment  of 
foreign  investment  through  an  extensive  net- 
work of  bilateral  friendship,  commerce,  and 
navigation  (FCN)  treaties.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  has  played  a  key  role  in  win- 
ning international  support  for  the  principles 
of  the  Code  of  Liberalization  of  Capital 
Movements  of  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development.  This 
code  and  the  FCN  treaties  have  contributed 
to  the  achievement  of  a  regime  of  relatively 
unrestricted  movements  of  capital  among  the 
developed  nations  of  the  world,  a  regime  un- 


der which  American  investors  have  made 
investments  in  foreign  countries  totaling 
more  than  $100  billion  in  book  value. 

Today,  as  we  consider  new  safeguards  for 
our  own  economy,  we  must  remember  that 
the  commitment  of  other  nations  to  liberal- 
ized treatment  of  foreign  investment,  in 
some  cases  not  as  strong  as  our  own  commit- 
ment, may  well  prove  to  be  all  too  easily  re- 
versible should  the  United  States  abandon 
its  role  of  leadership  in  this  area. 

A  second  advantage  of  the  Administration 
program  is  that  it  provides  us  with  an  ef- 
fective central  authority  for  the  formula- 
tion and  implementation  of  a  coherent  in- 
vestment policy.  Particularly  important  in 
this  regard,  the  new  machinery  will  act  as 
a  vehicle  for  the  compilation  and  analysis 
of  data  on  inward  investment  currently  col- 
lected by  a  number  of  U.S.  Government 
agencies.  We  anticipate  that  in  performing 
these  functions  the  new  Office  and  Com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  correct  many  of  the 
shortcomings  of  current  data  collection  pro- 
grams revealed  in  the  recent  CIEP-OMB 
[Council  on  International  Economic  Policy; 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget]  report. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  any  significant  de- 
ficiencies prove  intractable  using  existing 
powers,  the  Committee  would  make  recom- 
mendations for  new  administrative  or  legis- 
lative action  to  deal  with  them. 

Given  the  advantages  which  we  see  in  this 
new  Administration  program,  we  would  like 
to  give  it  an  opportunity  to  prove  its  worth 
before  reaching  conclusions  concerning  the 
need  for  new  legislation.  Therefore,  although 
we  share  most  of  the  concerns  of  the  spon- 
sors of  S.  1303,  S.  995,  and  S.  329,  the  De- 
partment of  State  cannot  support  the  pas- 
sage of  these  bills,  at  least  until  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  assess  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Administration  program. 

Foreign   Government  Investment  Control  Act 

In  giving  the  Department's  views  of  these 
bills,  I  will  address  myself  first  to  S.  995  and 
then,  since  they  are  in  many  respects  quite 
similar,  to  S.  1303  and  S.  329  together. 

S.   995,  the  Foreign   Government  Invest- 
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ment  Control  Act,  would  impose  broad  new 
restrictions  upon  investment  in  the  United 
States  by  foreign  governments  and  govern- 
ment enterprises.  It  aims  to  achieve  by  legis- 
lation part  of  what  we  are  seeking  to  ac- 
complish through  the  Administration  pro- 
gram. There  are  two  major  reasons  for  our 
preference  for  the  administrative  approach. 

First,  a  mandatory  screening  requirement 
of  the  kind  proposed  in  S.  995  would  tend  to 
call  into  question  our  commitment  to  a  policy 
of  national  treatment  for  foreign  investors. 
By  avoiding  mandatory  screening  in  favor 
of  a  more  flexible  approach,  we  are  indicat- 
ing that  although  we  have  concerns  about 
inward  investment  and  are  acting  upon  them 
we  nevertheless  will  seek  to  preserve  our 
overall  adherence  to  the  national  treatment 
principle.  We  believe  that  the  Administra- 
tion program  will  provide  a  satisfactory  bal- 
ance between  our  need  to  protect  our  na- 
tional interests  and  our  desire  to  minimize 
the  burdens  which  we  impose  on  foreign  in- 
vestors. In  addition,  it  will  permit  us  to  wel- 
come acceptable  investments  by  governments 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation upon  which  we  are  seeking  to  base 
our  overall  relations  with  those  countries. 

A  second  problem  of  S.  995,  related  to  the 
first,  concerns  our  treaties  of  friendship, 
commerce,  and  navigation.  A  number  of 
these  treaties  assure  nationals  of  each  of 
the  parties  to  the  treaty  of  nondiscrimina- 
tory treatment  with  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment or  acquisition  of  interests  in  enter- 
prises in  the  territory  of  the  other  party. 
Nothing  in  theee  treaties  indicates  an  in- 
tention to  treat  government  investment  dif- 
ferently from  private  investment.  S.  995 
would  derogate  from  this  national  treatment 
principle  by  subjecting  foreign  governments 
to  special  restrictions  not  applied  to  domestic 
investors  or  to  other,  non-governmental,  for- 
eign investors.  The  Administration  program 
is  designed  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  these 
treaties,  which  are  of  importance  to  the  ac- 
tions of  American  investors  and  business- 
men abroad. 

In  addition  to  the  two  general  problems 
just  mentioned,  I  would  also  mention  that 
the  Department  of  State  questions  the  need 


for  section  3(c)  of  S.  995,  which  identifies 
areas  of  the  economy  in  which  foreign  gov- 
ernment investments  are  to  be  prohibited. 
It  is  not  clear  why  these  particular  areas 
were  chosen,  especially  since  we  already  have 
restrictions  on  foreign  investment  from  all 
sources  in  a  number  of  these  sectors. 

Bills   Extending   Reporting   Requirements 

I  will  now  present  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  concerning  S.  1303  [Foreign 
Investment  Disclosure  Act  of  1975]  and  S. 
329  [Foreign  Investment  Reporting  Act  of 
1975].  Since  these  two  bills  are  primarily 
designed  to  restructure  and  extend  existing 
procedures  for  gathering  data  on  inward 
investment,  their  foreign  policy  implications 
are  relatively  minor  and  I  will  make  my 
remarks  very  brief. 

First,  the  Department  of  State  is  con- 
cerned that  S.  1303  and  S.  329  would  impose 
additional  reporting  requirements  where  we 
may  in  fact  already  have  the  information 
which  we  need  or  are  capable  of  getting  it 
under  existing  reporting  requirements.  For 
example,  based  in  part  upon  the  findings  of 
the  CIEP-OMB  study,  we  are  encouraged 
by  the  potential  for  obtaining  information 
on  most  foreign  investment  in  the  United 
States  through  improvement  in  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  (SEC)  re- 
porting system.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
the  Administration  last  month  indicated  a 
desire  to  examine  more  closely  those  provi- 
sions of  S.  425,  the  proposed  Foreign  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1975,  designed  to  obtain 
increased  disclosure  of  beneficial  ownership, 
more  effective  sanctions  to  insure  such  dis- 
closure, and  identification  of  the  national 
origin  of  foreign  shareholders. 

Reliance  upon  the  SEC  for  the  collection 
of  data  would  also  have  the  advantage  of 
avoiding  the  appearance  of  discrimination 
against  foreign  investors,  since  the  SEC 
collects  needed  information  from  both  for- 
eign and  domestic  investors  on  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory basis.  From  a  foreign  policy  point 
of  view,  we  find  this  approach  preferable  to 
that  of  placing  special  reporting  burdens  on 
foreign  investors  only. 
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Under  the  new  Administration  program, 
an  Office  of  Foreign  Investment  in  the 
United  States  will  be  assigned  the  task  of 
gathering  data  on  inward  investment  being 
collected  under  existing  programs.  This 
effort,  to  be  carried  out  in  conjunction  with 
the  second  stage  of  the  CIEP-OMB  study, 
should  pinpoint  any  serious  gaps  in  the  data 
available  to  us.  Since  excessive  reporting  re- 
quirements are  costly  and  may  themselves 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  investment,  we  rec- 
ommend that  new  ones  not  be  imposed  until 
the  existing  ones  have  been  fully  evaluated. 

My  second  point  relates  to  section  5(7) 
of  S.  1303,  under  which  the  proposed  [For- 
eign Investment]  Administration  is  called 
upon  to  make  policy  recommendations  di- 
rectly to  the  Congress,  and  to  section  7,  under 
which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  author- 
ized to  issue  guidelines  and  policy  statements 
with  respect  to  foreign  investments.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  inward-investment  issue 
is  a  broad  one  involving  concerns  of  many 
agencies,  we  feel  that  responsibility  for  for- 
mulating and  making  recommendations  con- 
cerning inward-investment  policy  should  not 
be  given  to  any  one  department.  Such  re- 
sponsibility would  better  be  lodged  with  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Investment  in  the 
United  States,  comprising  representatives  of 
the  State,  Treasury,  Defense,  and  Commerce 
Departments  and  of  the  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Economic  Affairs  (with  other 
agencies  participating  as  appropriate),  cur- 
rently being  established  under  the  new  Ad- 
ministration program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  Administra- 
tion cannot  support  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion at  this  time,  our  opposition  is  founded 


less  on  substantive  disagreement  with  the 
bills  than  on  a  desire  to  avoid  overreacting  to 
an  issue  which  we  are  hopeful  can  be  han- 
dled with  the  resources  already  at  our  dis- 
posal. It  is  reassuring  to  find  that  the 
sponsors  of  S.  995,  S.  1303,  and  S.  329  all 
share  our  commitment  to  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  international  capital  movements. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  that  we  seek 
together  to  pursue  a  course  of  action  that 
will  not  endanger  that  commitment. 
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94th   Congress,    1st  Session 

A  Select  Chronology  and  Background  Documents 
Relating  to  the  Middle  East  (Second  revised  edi- 
tion). Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
February  1975.  313  pp. 

Vietnam  and  Korea:  Human  Rights  and  U.S.  Assist- 
ance. A  study  mission  report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  Submitted  to  the 
committee  by  Congressman  Leo  Ryan.  February  9, 
1975.  15  pp. 

Nomination  of  Nathaniel  Davis  to  be  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  African  Affairs.  Hearing 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. February  19,  1975.  86  pp. 

Supplemental  Assistance  to  Cambodia.  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assistance  and 
Economic  Policy  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  February  24-March  6,  1975. 
204  pp. 

Acquisition,  Operation,  and  Maintenance  of  Build- 
ings Abroad.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Operations  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  March  4-12,  1975. 
38  pp. 

Military  Assistance  to  Turkey.  Report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  accompany 
S.  846.  S.  Rept.  94-74.  April  10,  1975.  4  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS   AND   CONFERENCES 


Third  Session  of  Law  of  the   Sea  Conference  Meets  at  Geneva 


The  third  session  of  the  Third  United  Na- 
tions  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  was 
held  at  Geneva  March  17 -May  9.  Following 
is  a  statement  made  before  the  conference 
on  May  9  by  John  R.  Stevenson,  Special  Rep- 
resentative of  the  President  and  chief  of  the 
U.S.  delegation. 

Press  release  248  dated  May  12 

Many  experienced  diplomats  would  agree 
that  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  is  the 
most  important  and  complex  global  negotia- 
tion to  take  place  since  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations.  However,  its  importance  to 
the  public  at  large  is  frequently  obscured  by 
the  complexity  of  the  issues.  Indeed,  the  re- 
sponse of  states  to  the  events  of  the  last  eight 
weeks  here  may  well  have  a  profound  impact 
on  the  future  of  the  oceans  and  man's  ability 
to  use  them  peacefully.  The  ultimate  success 
or  failure  will  influence  the  views  of  thought- 
ful men  everywhere  on  the  very  capacity  of 
the  organized  international  community  to 
deal  with  problems  on  a  global  scale  in  more 
than  general  and  nonbinding  terms. 

At  the  end  of  the  Caracas  session  of  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  last  August,  I  re- 
ported that  while  the  general  outlines  of  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  had  emerged,  what 
was  missing  was  the  will  to  negotiate,  to 
make  the  accommodations  necessary  to 
achieve  specific  agreements. 

Obviously  we  have  not  reached  the  stage 
of  any  final  agreement  in  Geneva.  If  I  might 
summarize  the  situation  as  it  now  appears, 
I  would  say  that  there  have  been  two  con- 
crete results. 

First,  there  has  been  progress,  and  in  some 
cases  substantial  progress,  on  filling  in  with 
specific  articles  the  outlines  of  a  treaty,  par- 


ticularly with  respect  to  the  duties  in  a  200- 
mile  economic  zone  in  which  the  coastal  states 
would  control  both  coastal  fisheries  and  non- 
living resources.  On  other  subjects,  the  dis- 
cussions and  negotiations  were  not  as  focused 
on  the  essential  elements  of  agreement  as 
they  might  have  been ;  but  there  was  no  gen- 
eral debate,  and  because  most  of  the  meetings 
were  informal  there  was  far  less  talking  for 
the  record  than  at  the  Caracas  session. 

A  second  result  has  been  a  procedural  one, 
and  that  is  the  single  texts  of  treaty  articles 
on  virtually  all  subjects  with  which  the  con- 
ference is  dealing  that  were  distributed  to- 
day. 

I  say  that  the  texts  are  an  important  pro- 
cedural result  because  early  in  the  session  it 
became  evident  that  one  of  the  things  that 
was  slowing  the  process  of  negotiation  was 
the  lack  of  a  single  text  with  which  to  work 
in  each  of  the  main  committees.  In  Committee 
II  we  were,  as  you  know,  working  with  the 
main-trends  paper  prepared  in  Caracas, 
which  included  a  number  of  alternative  texts 
on  all  key  issues. 

The  single  text,  as  the  President  of  the 
conference  emphasized  when  he  requested 
that  the  committee  chairmen  produce  such 
a  text  on  their  individual  responsibility,  is 
not  a  negotiated  or  consensus  text.  It  is  a 
text  intended  for  use  as  the  basis  for  future 
negotiations  and  which,  of  course,  will  be 
revised  and  amended  to  reflect  the  agree- 
ments and  accommodations  that  we  hope  will 
be  possible  at  the  next  session.  Nevertheless 
some  important  aspects  of  the  text  are  in  fact 
a  reflection  of  the  latest  stage  reached  in 
some  very  productive  negotiations.  As  you 
know,  this  document  is  a  lengthy  one  and 
was  distributed  only  this  morning;  so  I  can- 
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not  comment  on  it  at  this  time,  other  than  to 
welcome  its  appearance  as  a  device  which 
may  serve  to  speed  the  negotiations  along. 

While  the  single  text  is  one  visible  result 
of  the  conference,  there  are  other  bases  on 
which  we  might  assess  the  work  that  has 
gone  on  here. 

We  have,  as  you  know,  agreed  on  another 
formal  session  in  April  next  year,  with  pro- 
vision for  a  second  session  next  summer  if 
the  conference  decides  this  is  desirable,  and 
on  provision  of  conference  and  interpretation 
facilities  for  informal  intersessional  work. 

On  some  important  controversial  issues, 
we  have  negotiated  texts  that  come  quite  close 
to  what  might  be  generally  acceptable.  On 
a  large  number  of  technical  issues  such  as 
baselines,  innocent  passage  in  the  territorial 
sea,  and  high  seas  law,  we  have  a  large  body 
of  negotiated  texts.  Together  with  the  single 
texts,  these  represent  the  tools  with  which 
we  can  proceed. 

Whether  or  not  we  do  proceed,  and  how 
fast,  depends  upon  the  answer  to  one  ques- 
tion, and  that  is :  Are  governments  willing  to 
make  the  political  decisions  on  a  few  critical 
issues  which  must  be  resolved  to  permit  ac- 
commodation of  fundamental  interests?  No 
amount  of  continuing  discussion  will  avail 
unless,  in  this  interim  period,  a  number  of 
governments  determine  that,  in  the  interest 
of  an  overall  agreement,  some  willingness  to 
accept  less  than  their  view  of  the  optimum 
possible  result  is  necessary.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  events  may 
overtake  this  effort  and  the  time  will  be  past 
in  which  a  comprehensive  law  of  the  sea 
agreement  is  possible.  Yet  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties we  have  faced  in  trying  to  move  ahead 
is  that  many  delegations  do  not  share  our 
sense  of  urgency  and  our  concern  that  uni- 
lateral actions  may  overtake  us. 

This  opportunity  is  not  yet  lost,  and  I  for 
one  would  continue  to  urge  patience  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  enormous  difficulty  and 
complexity  of  the  tasks  we  have  undertaken. 
At  the  same  time,  I  must  emphasize  that 
from  the  points  of  view  of  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  at  this  conference,  cer- 
tain fundamental  interests  must  be  accommo- 
dated. We  are  prepared,  and  I  think  the  rec- 
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ord  of  the  many  U.S.  proposals  that  have 
been  made  in  the  course  of  these  two  sessions 
shows  that  we  have  been  prepared,  to  accom- 
modate the  interests  of  other  countries.  But 
at  the  same  time,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
abandon  those  interests  which  we  deem  vital 
not  only  for  the  United  States  but  for  the 
world  community  as  a  whole. 

On  some  very  important  issues  we  have 
arrived  at  the  point  where,  if  we  continue  to 
move  ahead,  an  agreed  text  is  possible. 

On  the  economic  zone,  the  Evensen  group, 
an  informal  group  of  40  countries  meeting 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Minister  Jens 
Evensen  of  Norway,  has  met  almost  daily 
during  this  session  and  completed  a  text  of 
articles  on  the  200-mile  economic  zone,  in- 
cluding fisheries  questions.  The  text  at- 
tempted, and  I  think  in  large  measure  suc- 
ceeded in,  the  essential  task  of  the  economic 
zone  negotiation :  to  establish  the  balance  of 
rights  and  duties  of  coastal  states,  and  of  all 
other  states,  which  have  a  vital  interest  in 
the  many  uses  of  an  area  which  would 
amount  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  world's 
oceans.  Nevertheless  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  landlocked  and  geographically  dis- 
advantaged states  do  not  believe  adequate 
provision  has  yet  been  made  to  protect  their 
interests. 

The  fisheries  issue  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  United  States  and  to  many  other 
nations  at  this  conference.  The  Evensen  text 
provides  for  the  right  of  the  coastal  state  to 
manage  coastal  fish  stocks  in  the  200-mile 
economic  zone  and  for  their  conservation  and 
full  utilization  in  a  world  which  has  great 
need  for  additional  food  resources.  Moreover, 
the  Evensen  text  contains  a  new  and  very 
welcome  development  of  great  importance  to 
our  environmentalists  and  fishermen:  recog- 
nition of  the  special  interests  of  the  state  of 
origin  in  anadromous  fish,  such  as  salmon, 
that  spawn  in  our  streams.  No  agreement, 
however,  was  reached  on  the  treatment  in  the 
economic  zone  of  highly  migratory  fish  such 
as  tuna. 

The  economic  zone  is  one  part,  although 
clearly  a  critical  part,  of  a  Committee  II 
package  of  issues  which  includes  also  the 
resolution  of  the  question  of  a  territorial  sea 
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and  unimpeded  passage  through  straits  used 
for  international  navigation.  There  is  a  clear 
consensus  in  this  conference  for  a  12-mile 
territorial  sea  and  growing  perception  of  the 
importance  to  the  world  community  of  fully 
guaranteeing  unimpeded  transit  for  ships 
and  aircraft  in  straits  used  for  international 
navigation. 

I  spoke  to  some  of  you  a  week  or  two  ago 
on  the  issue  of  the  continental  margin,  at 
which  time  I  said  I  believed  a  compromise 
could  be  worked  out  which  would  couple 
coastal  state  jurisdiction  over  the  continental 
margin  in  those  areas  where  it  extends  be- 
yond 200  miles  with  revenue  sharing  on  pro- 
duction in  that  area  beyond  200  miles.  By 
way  of  illustration,  we  have  presented  a  spe- 
cific idea  with  respect  to  revenue  sharing 
from  the  continental  margin  under  coastal 
state  jurisdiction  beyond  200  miles.  After 
five  years  of  production  at  a  site,  the  coastal 
state  obligation  to  share  revenues  would  be- 
gin at  1  percent  of  wellhead  value  and  in- 
crease by  1  percent  per  year  until  it  reached 
5  percent  in  the  10th  year,  after  which  it 
would  remain  at  5  percent.  Our  experts  tell 
us  that  if  we  assumed  a  given  field  would 
produce  700  million  barrels  of  oil  through  a 
20-year  depletion  period,  and  a  value  of  $11 
per  barrel,  the  total  amount  would  be  $130 
million  per  field.  I  should  note  that  the  oil  and 
other  minerals  themselves,  and  revenues  col- 
lected by  the  coastal  state,  would  of  course 
remain  with  the  coastal  state.  This  problem 
was  discussed  somewhat  late  in  the  confer- 
ence, and  I  would  hope  that  the  details  of 
such  a  compromise  could  be  worked  out  early 
in  the  next  session. 

With  respect  to  the  deep  seabed,  we  were 
encouraged  early  in  the  session  by  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  sincere  effort  on  the  part  of 
many  states  to  create  a  regime  which  would 
serve  the  interests  of  the  international  com- 
munity without  obstructing,  or  subjecting  to 
political  judgments,  the  development  of  the 
mineral  resources.  The  investment  in  this 
type  of  project  is,  as  you  know,  an  enormous 
one.  And  in  a  world  where  we  have  all  felt 
the  effects  not  only  of  scarcity  of  vital  raw 
materials  but  of  uncertainty  of  access  to 
them,  nations  are  not  prepared,  in  my  judg- 


ment, to  subject  their  access  to  seabed  min- 
erals to  a  system  of  exploration  and  exploita- 
tion and  to  a  decisionmaking  process  in  which 
they  do  not  have  reasonable  assurances  of 
security  of  access  and  may  not  be  adequately 
represented.  Moreover,  I  do  not  think  it  will 
be  possible,  seen  against  the  background  of 
today's  developments  in  raw  materials  mat- 
ters, to  agree  to  give  ultimate  powers  of  ex- 
clusive exploitation  to  a  single  new  interna- 
tional entity.  The  United  States  has  been 
willing  to  work  with  all  nations  of  the  world 
to  insure  that  a  system  of  exploitation  is  de- 
vised that  will  permit  both  sharing  in  the 
benefits  and  future  participation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  these  resources.  So  far,  how- 
ever, basic  compromises  on  this  most  difficult 
of  issues  have  eluded  all  of  us,  although  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  on  some  of  the  important 
questions  progress  has  been  made. 

On  problems  of  marine  pollution,  which 
concern  us  all,  I  think  there  is  a  growing 
agreement  that  pollution  standards  should  be 
established  internationally.  Together  with 
new  and  effective  enforcement  of  such 
agreed  standards,  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  problem  of  pollution  can  effec- 
tively be  dealt  with. 

I  am  particularly  dismayed  by  continuing 
attempts  to  place  restrictions  on  the  conduct 
of  marine  scientific  research.  Knowledge  of 
the  oceans  is  important  to  all  of  us.  Good 
science  is  free  science ;  it  is  not  a  commodity 
that  can  be  packaged  and  purchased  in  pre- 
determined quantities.  The  conference  should 
concentrate  on  means  to  insure  that  all  will 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  science,  not  on  means  to 
restrict  science  for  fear  it  will  only  benefit 
the  few. 

What  we  sometimes  tend  to  lose  sight  of 
in  the  course  of  negotiations  is  that  we  are 
not  here  to  decide  what  is  yours  and  what 
is  mine.  We  are  not  concerned  solely  with 
resources,  or  with  navigation,  or  with  scien- 
tific research,  or  with  pollution,  or  with  fish- 
eries. What  this  agreement  must  do,  if  it 
is  to  be  effective,  is  to  create  a  balance  of 
all  these  multiple  uses  of  the  oceans,  so  that 
while  interests  of  coastal  states  are  recog- 
nized, the  interest  of  all  in  navigation  and 
other  nonresource  uses  of  the   oceans   and 
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in  their  preservation  as  a   productive  and 
healthy  environment  is  maintained. 

Such  a  balance  of  interests  is  inevitably 
going  to  lead  to  disputes  as  to  their  interpre- 
tation, and  this  conference  has  also  done 
some  notable  work  in  the  drafting  of  general 
articles  and  alternative  possibilities  of  means 
of  binding  settlement  of  such  disputes.  In 
the  U.S.  view,  binding  dispute-settlement 
procedures  would  be  a  necessary  part  of 
such  a  treaty.  Otherwise  we  may  simply  con- 
vert disagreements  about  principles  into 
disagreements  about  interpretation.  There  is 
serious  doubt  that  this  would  serve  anyone's 
interest. 

This  is  a  somewhat  lengthy  assessment 
of  what  has  transpired  here ;  yet  it  seems  to 
me  important  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  prog- 
ress we  have  made  simply  because  these 
negotiations  have  not  yet  resulted  in  agreed 
treaty  articles  in  all  areas. 

It  may  be  that  the  reason  that  more  funda- 
mental agreements  were  not  reached  here 
had  less  to  do  with  the  willingness  of  states 
to  make  them  than  with  the  fact  that  the 
pace  of  progress  did  not  earlier  lead  us  to 
the  point  where  such  agreements  were  essen- 
tial to  further  progress.  Certainly,  it  is 
difficult  to  overestimate  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  a  negotiation  of  some  140 
states  on  matters  of  vital  national  interest 
to  many. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  common  purpose 
that  has  sustained  this  difficult  negotiation 
through  its  early  stages  is  intact.  That 
purpose  is  our  shared  conviction  that  law, 
not  anarchy,  will  best  serve  man's  future  in 
the  oceans.  The  real  problems  of  nations  and 
their  citizens  that  make  this  negotiation  diffi- 
cult will  not  disappear  if  we  do  not  succeed ; 
they  will  get  worse.  There  are  basic  differ- 
ences of  national  interest  and  in  the  sense 
of  urgency  of  resolving  our  oceans  problems, 
as  well  as  basic  differences  in  perception  of 
how  best  to  protect  common  interests,  but 
none,  I  think,  would  willingly  choose  the 
course  of  chaos  in  which  greater  power  pre- 
vails at  great  cost. 
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Agriculture 

International  agreement  for  the  creation  at  Paris 
of  an  International  Office  for  Epizootics,  with 
annex.  Done  at  Paris  January  25,  1924.  Entered 
into  force  January  17,  1925.1 

Senate   advice  and  consent   to  accession:   May  5, 
1975. 

Antarctica 

The  Antarctic  treaty.  Signed  at  Washington  Decem- 
ber   1,    1959.    Entered    into    force    June    23,    1961. 
TIAS  4780. 
Accession  deposited:  Brazil,  May  16,  1975. 

Arbitration 

Convention  on   the  recognition  and  enforcement  of 
foreign  arbitral  awards.  Done  at  New  York  June 
10,  1958.  Entered  into  force  June  7,  1959;  for  the 
United  States  December  29,  1970.  TIAS  6997. 
Accession  deposited:  Holy  See,  May  14,  1975. 

Aviation 

Convention  on  international  civil  aviation.   Done  at 

Chicago    December    7,    1944.    Entered    into    force 

April  4,  1947.  TIAS  1591. 

Adherence  deposited:  Lesotho,  May  19,  1975. 
Convention    for    the    suppression    of    unlawful    acts 

against    the    safety    of    civil    aviation.    Done    at 

Montreal   September  23,  1971.  Entered  into  force 

January  26,  1973.  TIAS  7570. 

Ratification    deposited:    Egypt    (with    a    reserva- 
tion), May  20,  1975. 

Biological   Weapons 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  development, 
production  and  stockpiling  of  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) and  toxin  weapons  and  on  their  destruc- 
tion. Done  at  Washington,  London,  and  Moscow 
April  10,  1972.  Entered  into  force  March  26,  1975. 
Ratification  deposited:  Rwanda,  May  20,  1975. 

Genocide 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  the 
crime    of   genocide.    Done    at   Paris    December    9, 
1948.  Entered  into  force  January  12,  1951.1 
Accession    deposited:    Rwanda    (with    a    reserva- 
tion), April  16,  1975. 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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Health 

Amendment  of  article  24  and  25  of  the  Constitution 
of   the    World    Health    Organization    of    July    22, 
1946,  as  amended  (TIAS  1808,  4643).  Adopted  at 
Geneva  May  23,  1967. 
Acceptance    deposited:    United    States,    May    19, 

1975. 
Entered  into  force:  May  21,  1975. 

Amendment  to  article  34  and  55  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  of  July  22, 
1946,  as  amended  (TIAS  1808,  4643).  Adopted  at 
Geneva  May  22,  1973.2 

Acceptance    deposited:    United    States,    May    19, 
1975. 

Judicial   Procedure 

Convention  on  the  taking  of  evidence  abroad  in  civil 
or  commercial  matters.  Done  at  The  Hague  March 
18,  1970.  Entered  into  force  October  7,  1972.  TIAS 
7444. 
Signature:  Sweden,  April  21,  1975. 

Maritime  Matters 

Amendment    of    article    VII    of    the    convention    on 
facilitation  of  international  maritime  traffic,  1965 
(TIAS    6251).   Adopted   at   London  November   19, 
1973.2 
Acceptances  deposited:  Netherlands    (extended  to 

Surinam   and   Netherlands   Antilles),   April   25, 

1975;  Sweden,  April  28,  1975. 

Nuclear  Weapons — Nonproliferation 

Treaty  on  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Done  at  Washington,  London,  and  Moscow  July  1, 
1968.  Entered  into  force  March  5,  1970.  TIAS  6839. 
Accession  deposited:  Rwanda,  May  20,  1975. 

Oil   Pollution 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for  the 
prevention  of  pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil,  1954,  as 
amended    (TIAS  4900,  6109).   Adopted   at  London 
October  21,  1969.2 
Acceptance  deposited:  Italy,  April  30,  1975. 

Organization  of  American   States 

Charter   of    the    Organization    of    American    States. 
Signed    at    Bogota    April    30,    1948.    Entered    into 
force  December  13,  1951.  TIAS  2361. 
Signature    and    ratification    deposited:    Grenada, 
May  13,  1975. 

Racial   Discrimination 

International  convention  on  the  elimination  of  all 
forms  of  racial  discrimination.  Done  at  New  York 
December  21,  1965.  Entered  into  force  January 
4,  1969.1 

Accession    deposited:    Rwanda    (with    a    reserva- 
tion), April  16,  1975. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Convention  on  the  international  regulations  for  pre- 
venting collisions  at  sea,  1972.  Done  at  London 
October  20,  1972.2 


Ratifications  deposited:  Bulgaria,  April  29,  1975; 
Sweden,  April  28,  1975. 

Space 

Convention  on  registration  of  objects  launched  into 
outer  space.  Opened  for  signature  at  New  York 
January  14,  1975." 
Signature:  Nicaragua,  May  13,  1975. 

Tourism 

Statutes  of  the  World  Tourism  Organization  (WTO). 

Done  at  Mexico  City  September  27,  1970.  Entered 

into  force  November  1,  1974.1 

Declaration  of  approval  deposited:  Sudan,  April 
18,  1975. 

Declarations  to  adopt  the  statutes  deposited: 
German  Democratic  Republic  (with  declara- 
tion), April  14,  1975;  Mongolia,  April  10,  1975  ;3 
Netherlands,  April  11,  1975  ;3  Togo,  April  16, 
1975;  United  States,  April  10,  1975.3 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the  wheat 
trade  convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat 
agreement)  1971.  Done  at  Washington  March  25, 
1975.  Enters  into  force  June  19,  1975,  with  respect 
to  certain  provisions,  and  July  1,  1975,  with  re- 
spect to  other  provisions. 

Ratification  deposited:  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
May  20,  1975. 

Wills 

Convention    providing   a  uniform   law   on   the   form 
of    an    international    will,    with    annex.    Done    at 
Washington  October  26,  1973.- 
Accession  deposited:  Niger,  May  19,  1975. 

Women — Political   Rights 

Inter-American  convention  on  the  granting  of  politi- 
cal  rights   to   women.    Signed   at    Bogota    May    2, 
1948.  Entered  into  force  April  22,  1949.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Chile,  April  10,  1975. 


BILATERAL 

European   Economic   Community 

Agreement  regulating  trade  in  cheese.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  letters  at  Brussels  December  20, 
1974  and  January  14,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
January  14,  1975. 

Iceland 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect 
to  taxes  on  income  and  capital.  Signed  at  Reyk- 
javik May  7,  1975.  Enters  into  -force  one  month 
after  the  date  of  exchange  of  instruments  of 
ratification. 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 

-  Not  in  force. 

3  Subject  to  approval. 
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Jamaica 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities, 
with  annex.  Signed  at  Kingston  April  16,  1975. 
Entered  into  force  April  16,  1975. 

Union   of   Soviet   Socialist   Republics 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  September 
30,  1971  (TIAS  7187),  on  measures  to  improve 
the  direct  communications  link.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Moscow  March  20  and  April  29, 
1975.  Entered  into  force  April  29,  1975. 

U.N.   High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 

Grant  agreement  concerning  assistance  to  displaced 
and    uprooted    persons    in    South    Viet-Nam    and 


Laos.  Signed  at  Washington  and  Geneva  Novem- 
ber 13  and  December  2,  1974.  Entered  into  force 
December  2,  1974. 

Agreement  amending  the  grant  agreement  of  No- 
vember 13  and  December  2,  1974,  concerning 
assistance  to  displaced  and  uprooted  persons  in 
South  Viet-Nam  and  Laos.  Signed  at  Geneva 
December  16,  1974.  Entered  into  force  December 
16,  1974. 

Agreement  amending  the  grant  agreement  of  No- 
vember 13  and  December  2,  1974,  as  amended, 
concerning  assistance  to  displaced  and  uprooted 
persons  in  South  Viet-Nam  and  Laos.  Signed  at 
Geneva  February  5  and  10,  1975.  Entered  into 
force  February  10,  1975. 
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'A  Conversation  With  the  President:  A  European  Perspective' 


Following  is  the  transcript  of  an  interview 
with  President  Ford  on  May  23  by  Robert 
MacNeil  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corpo- 
ration, Henry  Brandon  of  the  London  Sun- 
day Times,  Marino  de  Medici  of  II  Tempo, 
Adalbert  de  Segonzac  of  France-Soir,  and 
Jan  Reifenberg  of  the  Frankfurter  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung.  The  interview  was  taped  for 
broadcast  on  the  BBC  that  day  as  well  as 
broadcast  on  networks  in  a  number  of  other 
countries  and  was  shown  on  the  Public 
Broadcasting  System  in  the  United  States 
that  evening. 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  May  26 

Mr.  MacNeil:  Next  week,  Gerald  Ford 
makes  his  first  visit  to  Europe  as  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  an  omnibus  mis- 
sion: a  summit  with  NATO  heads  of  govern- 
ment, talks  on  the  Middle  East  with  Egyp- 
tian President  Sadat,  and  meetings  with  the 
Governments  of  Spain  and  Italy. 

Today,  Mr.  Ford  has  invited  us  to  the 
White  House  to  discuss  the  issues  facing  the 
West.  It  is  the  first  time  an  American  Presi- 
dent has  met  European  journalists  in  a  tele- 
vision program  of  this  kind. 

My  fellow  reporters  are  Henry  Brandon 
of  the  London  Sunday  Times,  Adalbert  de 
Segonzac  of  France-Soir,  Jan  Reifenberg  of 
the  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  and 
Marino  de  Medici  of  II  Tempo  of  Rome — 
all  Washington-based  correspondents  of  long 
experience. 

Mr.  Ford's  travels  come  at  a  pregnant  time. 
He  leaves  an  America  somewhat  doubtful 
about  its  world  role  as  it  absorbs  the  sudden, 
final  collapse  in  Indochina.  He  faces  a  West- 
ern Europe  hungry  for  reassurance,  but 
again  somewhat  doubtful  of  America's  pres- 
ent will  and  capacity  to  back  up  that  reas- 
surance. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  gathered  in  the  room 


from  which  Franklin  Roosevelt  delivered  his 
famous  fireside  chats  to  rekindle  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  during  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
thirties.  Do  you  see  your  travels  to  Europe 
as  necessary  to  rekindle  the  spirit  of  the  At- 
lantic alliance? 

President  Ford:  I  think  the  trip  has  a  per- 
haps broader  aspect  or  implication. 

First,  I  should  say  that  the  closeness  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Western  Eu- 
ropean countries  has  a  long  history  and  an 
important  future.  The  trip,  as  I  see  it,  is 
aimed  at  solidifying  and  making  more  co- 
hesive this  relationship  economically,  diplo- 
matically, and  militarily. 

I  also  see  it  as  an  opportunity  for  us  to 
take  a  look  at  the  past  and  consult  about  the 
future  and  to  make  our  personal  relationships 
even  better. 

And  if  we  approach  it  with  that  attitude 
or  with  those  viewpoints,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  we,  as  well  as  the  other  allies,  can  make 
substantial  progress. 

Mr.  MacNeil:  So  many  commentators  see 
the  Europeans  in  need  of  some  reassurance. 
Do  you  feel  that  is  part  of  your  mission? 

President  Ford:  I  am  sure  that  my  pres- 
ence there,  and  what  we  intend  to  say,  and 
what  we  intend  to  indicate  by  our  actions, 
will  be  very,  very  helpful  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  MacNeil:  Has  your  handling  of  the 
Mayaguez  incident,  in  effect,  done  some  of 
that  work  for  you  by  reaffirming  America's 
will  to  respond  when  challenged? 

President  Ford:  I  am  sure  that  both  do- 
mestically in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
worldwide,  the  handling  of  the  Mayaguez  in- 
cident should  be  a  firm  assurance  that  the 
United  States  is  capable  and  has  the  will  to 
act  in  emergencies,  in  challenges.  I  think  this 
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is  a  clear,  clear  indication  that  we  are  not 
only  strong  but  we  have  the  will  and  the  ca- 
pability of  moving. 

Mr.  Brandon:  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  handling  of  the  Mayaguez  inci- 
dent proved  your  own  determined  character 
but  not  necessarily  the  American  will.  It  was 
short,  and  it  didn't  need  any  congressional 
decisions.  What  has  weakened  the  credibility 
of  the  American  commitments,  I  think  in  the 
eyes  of  the  allies,  are  these  restrictions  and 
limitations  that  Congress  has  put  on  the 
Presidency.  And  then  there  is  also  feeling 
that  a  kind  of  neo-isolationism  is  rising  in 
Congress.  I  was  wondering  how  you  would 
deal  with  this  doubt  in  American  credibility. 

President  Ford:  There  has  been  a  tendency 
during  and  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  American 
engagement  in  Viet-Nam — one  after  another, 
limitations  placed  on  a  President  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Now,  I  believe  there  are  some  new  indica- 
tions that  indicate  that  Congress  is  taking 
another  look,  and  perhaps  the  Mayaguez  in- 
cident will  be  helpful  in  that  regard. 

There  were  some  limitations,  but  we  lived 
within  them,  but  it  was  rather  short,  and  it 
didn't  require  an  extensive  commitment.  But 
there  are  some  things  taking  place  in  the  Con- 
gress today  that  I  think  ought  to  reassure 
our  allies  that  the  United  States — the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  the  American  people 
— can  and  will  work  together  in  an  extended 
commitment. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  This  past 
week  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  a  very, 
very  important  vote,  defeated  an  amendment 
that  would  have  forced  the  withdrawal  of 
70,000  U.S.  military  personnel  on  a  world- 
wide basis.  And  of  course  that  would  have 
affected  our  commitment  to  NATO.  And  the 
vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  311 
to  95,  as  I  recall.  It  was  a  much  more  favor- 
able vote  this  year  than  the  vote  a  year  ago. 

I  think  this  is  an  indication  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  getting  out  from  under  the 
trauma  of  our  problems  in  Viet-Nam.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  another  indication:  Senator 
Mansfield — the  Democratic  leader  in  the 
United   States   Senate — has   always,   in   the 


past,  been  demanding  and  favoring  a  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  military  personnel  from 
NATO.  Just  the  other  day,  he  publicly  stated 
that  he  was  reassessing  his  position  and  won- 
dered if  it  was  not  now  the  time  to  perhaps 
keep  our  strength  there  until  certain  other 
circumstances  developed. 

During  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Democratic  leader,  Congress- 
man O'Neill  of  Massachusetts,  said  this  was 
not  the  time  or  not  the  place  or  not  the  num- 
ber for  the  United  States  to  withdraw  troops 
from  overseas. 

What  I  am  saying  is,  we  may  be  entering  a 
new  era,  an  era  that  will  be  very  visible  and 
very  substantive  in  showing  the  United 
States  capability  and  will  to  not  only  do  some- 
thing in  a  short  period  of  time  but  to  stick 
with  it. 

Mr.  Brandon:  Are  you  taking  a  congres- 
sional delegation  with  you  to  Brussels? 

President  Ford:  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Brandon:  I  was  wondering  whether 
from  the  European  point  of  view — /  mean,  I 
don't  want  to  butt  into  Presidential  business 
— it  might  not  be  very  helpful  for  Members 
of  Congress  to  explain  the  situation  in  Con- 
gress, and  it  may  also  have  some  advantages 
vice  versa. 

President  Ford:  Let  me  answer  it  in  this 
way :  We  have  a  continuous  flow  of  Members 
of  the  Congress,  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
traveling  to  Europe,  and  I  think  it  is  good. 
They  meet  periodically  with  their  counter- 
parts in  various  European  countries.  So  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  attitude  of  Congress  will 
be  well  explained  to  heads  of  state  and  to 
other  parliamentarians.  I  don't  think  it  is 
necessary  to  take  on  this  trip  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  de  Medici:  May  I  focus  one  moment  on 
the  shade  of  difference  between  the  political 
and  the  military  type  of  assurances  the 
United  States  can  give  to  Europe?  Europeans 
are  concerned  not  as  much  as  the  link  be- 
tween the  American  security  and  the  Euro- 
pean security  but  between  American  security 
and  what  we  may  call  the  future  of  European 
democracies,  which  are  in  trouble  in  some 
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cases.  How  do  you  look  at  the  all-political 
problem  from  this  point  of  view? 

President  Ford:  We,  of  course,  have  to  be 
most  careful  that  we  don't  involve  ourselves 
in  the  internal  politics  of  any  country,  Euro- 
pean or  otherwise.  We,  of  course,  hope  that 
there  is  stability  in  any  and  all  governments, 
in  Europe  particularly,  and  that  the  political 
philosophy  of  the  party  that  controls  the 
country  is  one  that  as  a  relationship  to  our 
own  political  philosophy,  not  in  a  partisan 
way  but  in  a  philosophical  way.  And  when 
we  see  some  elements  in  some  countries  gain- 
ing ground,  the  Communist  element,  for  ex- 
ample, it  does  concern  us. 

I  think  Portugal  is  a  good  example.  We,  of 
course,  were  encouraged  by  the  fine  vote  of 
the  Portuguese  people.  I  think  the  Communist 
Party  got  only  12 14  percent  of  the  vote  and 
the  non-Communist  parties  got  the  rest.  But, 
unfortunately,  that  vote  has  not  as  of  this 
time  had  any  significant  impact  on  those  that 
control  the  government,  but  nevertheless  we 
approve  of  the  political  philosophy  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Portugal.  We  are  concerned  with  some 
of  the  elements  in  the  government. 

Mr.  MacNeil:  Mr.  President,  could  I  come 
back  to  the  congressional  question  for  a  mo- 
ment. Are  you  saying  that  as  a  restdt  of  the 
trends  you  see  now  in  the  Congress  that  you 
are  no  longer,  as  you  were  at  your  press  con- 
ference on  April  3,  frustrated  by  the  restric- 
tions Congress  has  placed  on  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive? 

President  Ford:  I  said  this  was  the  be- 
ginning perhaps  of  a  new  era. 

Mr.  MacNeil:  Coidd  it  lead  to  the  Congress 
reversing  itself  on  the  War  Powers  Act? 

President  Ford:  I  doubt  that.  I  think  the 
Congress  felt  that  the  War  Powers  Act 
worked  reasonably  well  in  the  Mayaguez  in- 
cident. But  there  are  some  other  limitations 
and  restrictions  imposed  by  Congress  which 
I  think  are  counterproductive  or  not  helpful, 
for  example,  the  aid  cutoff  to  Turkey.  Turkey 
is  a  fine  ally  in  NATO.  We  have  had  over  a 
long  period  of  time  excellent  political  and 
diplomatic  relations  with  Turkey.  I  am  work- 
ing very  hard,  for  example,  to  try  and  get  the 


Congress  to  remove  that  limitation  on  aid  to 
Turkey. 

We  have  been  successful  in  the  Senate.  We 
hope  to  do  so  in  the  House.  But  there  are 
some  others  plus  that  that  I  hope  we  can  mod- 
ify or  remove  in  order  for  the  President  to 
act  decisively,  strongly,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Congress,  but  not  hamstrung  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  de  Segonzac:  Mr.  President,  the  Eu- 
ropeans have  been  deeply  struck  by  a  poll  re- 
cently indicating  that  the  American  people 
woidd  only  accept  military  intervention  to 
defend  Canada  and  no  other  country.  Now, 
this  seems  to  indicate  a  deep  sense  of  isola- 
tionism or  at  least  neo-isolationism,  and  I 
wonder  what  you  feel  about  that  question, 
what  you  think  of  that  poll,  and  how  you 
think  you  can  react  against  that  trend  in  your 
own  country? 

President  Ford:  I  am  positive  that  that  poll 
was  an  aftermath  of  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
Nam.  I  believe  that  the  United  States,  the 
American  people,  will  completely  live  up  to 
any  international  commitments  that  we  have. 
That  poll  was  taken  in  isolation,  so  to  speak. 
It  was  not  related  to  any  crisis  or  any  chal- 
lenge. I  think  the  record  of  the  American 
people  in  the  past  is  one  that  clearly  indicates 
we  will  respond  to  a  challenge,  we  will  meet 
a  crisis  and  will  live  up  to  our  commitments. 
The  history  is  better  than  some  poll  taken  in 
isolation. 

Mr.  de  Segonzac:  You  don't  feel  that  there 
is,  then,  an  isolationist  mood  in  America  at 
this  stage? 

President  Ford:  I  think  there  was  one  de- 
veloping during  and  even  to  some  extent  after 
the  war  in  Indochina  or  in  South  Viet-Nam. 
But  now  that  we  are  freed  of  that  problem, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  American  people  will 
feel  better  about  their  relationships  around 
the  world,  will  want  me  as  President — and 
will  want  the  Congress  as  their  Congress — to 
live  up  to  the  commitments  and  be  a  part  of 
an  interdependent  world  in  which  we  live  to- 
day. 

Mr.  MacNeil:  Mr.  President,  could  we  move 
on  to  the  relations  with  the  Communist  world 
and  the  question  of  detente.  It  seems  to  many 
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that  the  Uyiited  States  is  moving  into  a  new 
emphasis  in  its  foreign  policy  away  from  de- 
tente, toward  more  support  for  the  allies.  In 
fact,  Secretary  Kissinger  has  even  used  the 
word,  of  a  need  for  a  new  abrasive  foreign 
policy.  Hoiv  ivoidd  you  describe  the  post-Viet- 
Nam  foreign  policy,  and  is  it  shifting  away 
from  detente? 

Detente   and   Easing   Tensions 

President  Ford:  I  don't  think  there  is  a 
contradiction  between  reaffirmation  and 
strengthening  of  our  relationships  with  our 
allies  and  a  continuation  of  detente. 

The  United  States,  through  many  Admin- 
istrations following  World  War  II,  has  had 
a  consistent  foreign  policy.  It  is  my  desire, 
as  President,  to  build  on  this  foreign  policy 
that  has  been  developed  over  the  years. 

It  does  encompass  working  with  our  allies 
in  Europe,  in  the  Middle  East,  in  Africa,  in 
Latin  America,  in  Asia,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  world ;  and  I  think  by  strengthening  those 
relationships  it  gives  us  a  better  opportunity 
to  use  detente  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  designed. 

Detente  was  not  aimed  at  solving  all  the 
problems.  It  was  an  arrangement — and  still 
is — for  the  easing  of  tensions  when  we  have 
a  crisis. 

Now,  it  can't  solve  every  crisis,  but  it  can 
be  very  helpful  in  some,  and  it  can  have  some 
long-range  implications,  for  example,  SALT 
One  [Strategic  Arms  Limitations  Talks]  and, 
hopefully,  SALT  Two. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  our  policy  can  be 
one  of  working  more  closely  with  our  allies 
and  at  the  same  time  working,  where  we  can, 
effectively  with  our  adversaries  or  potential 
adversaries. 

Mr.  Reifenberg:  Mr.  President,  Secretary 
Kissinger  has  just  repeated  the  American 
commitment  to  West  Berlin.  He  called  it,  as 
I  recall  it,  the  acid  test  of  detente.  Now,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  recently  challenged  the 
four-power  status  of  Berlin  by  raising  some 
questions  about  East  Berlin.  Do  you  think 
that  this  is  helpful  for  detente  or  that  this  is 
something  which  goes  into  the  general  area 
that  you  just  described? 


President  Ford:  It  would  seem  to  me  the 
broad  description  I  gave  can  be  very  applica- 
ble to  the  problem  raised  involving  Berlin.  If 
the  allies  are  strong,  that  will  have  an  im- 
pact on  any  attitude  that  the  Soviet  Union 
might  take,  and  at  the  same  time  the  exist- 
ence of  detente  gives  the  Soviet  Union  and 
ourselves  an  opportunity  to  work  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  in  an  atmosphere  with 
less  tension. 

Mr.  Brandon:  Do  you  get  the  feeling  in 
Coytgress  that  there  is  a  certain  suspicion 
that  the  Russians  are  getting  more  out  of 
detente,  as  some  of  the  leading  Members  of 
Congress  have  said,  than  the  United  States? 

President  Ford:  I  think  there  are  some 
Members  of  Congress — and  perhaps  some  in 
the  United  States  in  the  nonpolitical  arena — 
who  have  the  impression  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  a  bigger  beneficiary  than  the 
United  States. 

I  strongly  disagree  with  that  viewpoint.  I 
think  detente  has  had  mutual  benefits.  And 
I  would  hope  that  as  we  move  ahead,  the 
mutuality  of  the  benefits  will  continue.  I  don't 
believe  that  those  who  challenge  detente  and 
say  it  is  one-sided  are  accurate.  I  think  they 
are  completely  in  error. 

Mr.  de  Medici:  May  I  put  the  question  dif- 
ferently. Since  detente  is  a  way  of  looking  at 
current  affairs,  do  you  subscribe  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  United  States  should  only  do 
what  it  finds  in  its  own  interests,  no  matter 
how  appealing  detente  may  look  at  times? 

President  Ford:  I  am  not  quite  clear — 

Mr.  de  Medici:  Shoidd  the  United  States 
stick  only  to  what  it  finds  in  its  own  interests, 
no  matter  how  appealing  detente  may  look? 

President  Ford:  You  mean  in  the  United 
States  interest  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  or 
the  United  States  vis-a-vis  its  allies  and 
friends  around  the  world? 

Mr.  de  Medici:  Also,  in  terms  of,  say,  the 
European  Security  Conference,  for  instance, 
where  the  question  has  been  raised  as  to  what 
the  usefulness  of  this  whole  exercise  woidd 
be  for  the  Europeans  and  the  Americans 
without  a  counterpart? 
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President  Ford:  I  would  hope  that  detente 
would  have  a  broader  application  than  only 
in  our  own  self-interest.  But  I  must  say  that 
we  have  to  be  very  certain  that  what  we  do 
does  not  undercut  our  own  security.  Detente 
has  been  used  on  some  occasions,  if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  correctly,  to  ease  tensions  on 
a  broader  area  than  just  in  U.S.-Soviet  Union 
relations. 

Mr.  Brandon:  Coidd  you  tell  us  whether 
the  recent  talks  between  Dr.  Kissinger  and 
Mr.  Gromyko  have  helped  to  overcome  some 
of  the  obstacles  that  you  encountered  on 
SALT? 

President  Ford:  They,  of  course,  went  into 
the  status  of  our  SALT  Two  negotiations.  I 
don't  think  I  should  discuss  any  of  the  de- 
tails. I  would  simply  say  that  the  talks  were 
constructive.  I  think  they  will  be  helpful  in 
the  resolution  of  some  of  the  negotiations 
that  had  to  follow  after  the  Vladivostok  meet- 
ing last  December. 

Mr.  de  Segonzac:  Dr.  Kissinger  has  said 
that  detente  shoidd  not  be  selective.  Do  you 
feel  that  from  now  on,  when  there  are  cer- 
tain problems  going  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Western  world  and  of  detente,  you  should 
take  the  Russians  to  task  on  those  subjects  in 
a  harsher  way  than  you  have  done  up  to  now 
in  Viet-Nam,  for  example,  and  the  help  they 
gave  to  the  North  Vietnamese? 

President  Ford:  We  have  indicated  quite 
clearly  that  we  didn't  approve  of  the  supply- 
ing of  Soviet  arms  to  the  North  Vietnamese. 
We  have  clearly  said  that  detente  is  not  a 
fishing  license  in  troubled  waters.  I  think  that 
the  implication  of  that  statement  is  very 
clear. 

We  intend  to  be  very  firm,  but  detente  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  be  flexible,  and  flexible 
in  a  very  meaningful  way. 

So,  it  will  be  orchestrated  to  meet  the  pre- 
cise problem  that  is  on  the  agenda.  We  can  be 
firm  when  necessary,  and  we  can  be  flexible 
when  that  attitude  is  applicable. 

Mr.  Reifenberg :  Mr.  President,  on  SALT, 
one  more  question,  if  I  may.  Do  you  think, 
sir,  that  to  solve  the  problems  that  have  come 
up  in  SALT  Two,  it  requires  a  political  im- 


petus and  decision  by  the  two  leaders  in- 
volved, namely,  yourself  and  the  General  Sec- 
retary ? 

President  Ford:  We  found  from  the  meet- 
ing in  Vladivostok  that  there  were  certain 
issues  that  had  to  be  solved  at  the  very  high- 
est level,  and  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  myself  did 
do  that.  I  suspect  that  as  we  move  into  the 
final  negotiations  it  will  be  required  that  the 
General  Secretary  and  myself  make  some 
final  decisions.  And  therefore  I  would  hope 
that  the  preliminaries  can  be  gotten  out  of 
the  way  and  most  of  the  issues  can  be  re- 
solved, and  then  the  final  small  print,  so  to 
speak,  can  be  resolved  when  Mr.  Brezhnev 
and  I  meet,  hopefully,  this  fall. 

The  Atlantic  Alliance 

Mr.  MacNeil:  Mr.  President,  you  said  a 
moment  ago,  talking  about  detente,  if  the 
allies  are  strong,  detente  will  work.  A  lot  of 
commentators — and  one  noted  one  in  News- 
week this  week — see  a  perceptible  sliding 
among  the  allies  in  Western  Europe  with  the 
growth  of  pacifist  spirit,  a  growth  of  Marx- 
ist philosophy  in  certain  governments  in  the 
West,  and  wonder  and  are  asking  whether 
they  are  not  going  to  end  up  in  the  embrace 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  making  an  accommoda- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union.  Do  you  have  any 
slight  fears  as  you  set  out  for  Europe  that 
that  is  what  is  happening  to  the  Western 
alliance  and  you  need  to  do  something 
about  it? 

President  Ford:  My  impression  is  that  the 
Western  alliance  is  very  strong  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  can't  be  made  stronger.  I 
have  followed  the  recent  meeting  of  the  sec- 
retaries of  defense,  so  to  speak,  and  the  re- 
port I  got  back  was  encouraging.  We  do  have 
to  upgrade,  we  do  have  to  modernize,  our 
military  capability  in  the  alliance,  and  I  think 
we  will.  I  am  convinced  that  in  the  political 
area  the  meeting  we  are  going  to  have  will  be 
helpful  and  beneficial  in  that  regard. 

So  although  I  see  some  problems  in  one  or 
more  countries  internally,  I  think  basically 
the  alliance  is  strong.  And  as  long  as  our  al- 
lies in  Europe  see  that  the  United  States  is 
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not  going  to  pull  out,  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  be  a  strong  partner,  I  think 
this  will  strengthen  the  forces  favoring  the 
alliance  in  our  European  allies. 

Mr.  de  Segonzac:  Mr.  President,  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  problems  in  the  alliance  at 
this  stage  all  along  the  Mediterranean  bor- 
der— in  Portugal,  in  Turkey,  in  Greece.  You 
say,  however,  that  the  alliance  is  strong. 
Therefore  you  believe  that  these  problems 
can  be  settled  without  too  much  difficulty? 

President  Ford:  I  certainly  recognize  the 
problem  between  Greece  and  Turkey  involv- 
ing Cyprus.  It  is  a  tragic  development,  un- 
fortunate. But  I  am  encouraged.  There  have 
been  some  recent  talks  between  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 

There  are  to  be  both  Karamanlis  and 
Demirel  in  Brussels,  and  I  hope  to  meet  with 
both  and  see  if  we  can  in  any  way  be  helpful. 
I  think  this  is  a  solvable  problem  and  there  is 
a  beginning  of  the  negotiating  process  that, 
hopefully,  will  lead  to  a  solution.  We  have  to 
recognize  that  everything  is  not  perfect,  but 
that  does  not  mean  we  cannot  solve  those 
problems  that  are  on  our  doorstep. 

Mr.  de  Segonzac:  Now,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  another  problem,  which  is  perhaps 
more  important  still,  which  is  the  one  of 
Portugal.  It  is  going  to  make,  I  suppose,  dis- 
cussions in  NATO  very  difficult  with  a  Portu- 
guese Government  which  is  dominated  by  the 
Communists.  How  do  you  feel  that  this  can  be 
handled?  Do  you  think  that  eventually  a  new 
law  or  new  regulation  should  be  made  so  that 
countries  who  don't  follow  the  ideology  of  the 
Western  world  can  leave  NATO  or  should  be 
encouraged  to  leave  NATO  such  as  the  pro- 
Communist  Portuguese  Government? 

President  Ford:  I  am  concerned  about  the 
Communist  element  and  its  influence  in  Por- 
tugal and  therefore  Portugal's  relationship 
with  NATO.  This  is  a  matter  that  I  will  cer- 
tainly bring  up  when  we  meet  in  Brussels.  I 
don't  see  how  you  can  have  a  Communist  ele- 
ment significant  in  an  organization  that  was 
put  together  and  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  a  challenge  by  Communist  elements 
from  the  East.  It  does  present  a  very  serious 


matter,  and  it  is  one  that  I  intend  to  discuss 
while  I  am  in  Brussels. 

Mr.  MacNeil:  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
reported  that  when  the  Portuguese  elections 
were  approaching  and  it  looked  as  though  the 
Communists  were  going  to  do  much  better 
in  the  elections  than  they  actually  did  that 
you  were  in  favor  of  some  action  by  the 
United  States  to  reduce  the  possibility  of 
their  success  and  possibly  using  the  CIA  in 
some  form.  Coidd  you  tell  us  about  that? 

President  Ford:  I  don't  think  I  ought  to 
discuss  internal  matters  that  might  have  in- 
volved another  country.  The  elections  turned 
out  very  well.  We  had  no  involvement.  So  I 
think  I  should  leave  it  right  there. 

Mr.  de  Medici:  Mr.  President,  you  and 
your  mission  in  Europe  will  be  very  close  to 
Portugal.  You  will  be  stopping  in  the  Iberi- 
an Peninsida,  in  Madrid.  Spain  is  one  coun- 
try which  does  not  belong  to  the  NATO  com- 
munity, and  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Europe 
of  Nine,  either.  The  Spanish  people  have  been 
asking  for  a  long  time  to  be  more  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  European  defense — collec- 
tive defense  setup — and  your  government 
perhaps  has  looked  with  even  more  sympathy 
of  recent  to  the  Spanish  request.  How  do  you 
view  this  policy  by  the  Spanish  Government 
at  this  time? 

President  Ford:  Well,  the  United  States 
has  had  a  long  and  friendly  relationship  with 
Spain.  In  1970,  we  signed  a  friendship  agree- 
ment. In  1974  we  had  a  Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples that  involved  our  relationship  in  many, 
many  areas  on  a  broad  basis. 

We  think  Spain,  because  of  its  geographic- 
al location,  because  of  other  factors,  is  im- 
portant in  the  Mediterranean,  in  Europe.  We 
believe  that  somehow  Spain  should  be  eased 
into  a  greater  role  in  the  overall  situation  in 
Europe. 


Mr.     MacNeil: 
NATO? 


Actual     membership     in 


President  Ford:  I  am  not  sure  that  is  some- 
thing that  has  to  be  done  at  the  present  time, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  Spain,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  given,  ought  to  be  brought 
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more  closely  as  far  as  our  relations  in  the 
alliance. 

Mr.  Reifenberg :  Has  the  Portuguese  devel- 
opment, Mr.  President,  speeded  that  think- 
ing ? 

President  Ford:  I  don't  believe  so,  con- 
sciously. It  may  have  subjectively. 

Mr.  de  Segonzac:  Mr.  President,  in  your 
first  speech  when  you  became  President,  first 
important  speech,  you  talked  of  Europe,  you 
talked  of  alliance,  and  you  never  mentioned 
the  word  "Europe,"  and  you  were  criticized 
for  that  in  Europe  and  you  still  since  have 
given  the  impression  that,  for  you,  Europe  is 
more  the  NATO  organization  than  the  Com- 
munity. I  would  like  to  ask  you,  do  you  con- 
sider Europe  as  an  entity?  Do  you  think  it 
should  have  its  own  independence  and  its  own 
unity?  What  are  your  view's  on  that? 

President  Ford:  I  do  consider  Europe  as  an 
entity.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  direct  re- 
lationships with  the  major  nations  in  Europe 
through  NATO. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  in  the  future  and 
have  in  the  past  worked  within  the  economic 
system  with  Europe  as  a  whole.  For  example, 
we  have  worked  very  closely  with  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Agency,  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  our  efforts  to  avoid  future 
problems  and  to  develop  some  solutions  in  the 
field  of  energy. 

We  look  upon  Europe  as  an  entity,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  we  deal  in  a  specific  way  with 
Europe,  or  major  nations  in  Europe,  through 
our  NATO  alliance. 

Mr.  Brandon:  How  vital  do  you  think  is 
Britain's  participation  in  Europe? 

President  Ford:  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant. I  don't  believe  I  should  get  involved  in 
how  the  vote  is  going  to  turn  out  on  June  5, 
but  I  think  Europe  is  strengthened  by  Brit- 
ain's participation.  I  think  our  overall  West- 
ern world  economic  strength  is  likewise 
improved  and  strengthened  by  Britain's  par- 
ticipation. 

Mr.  Brandon:  You  mentioned  the  interna- 
tional energy  organization,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  European 
governments  that  they  have  done  much  more 


in  reducing  the  consumption  of  petrol  than 
the  United  States  has.  I  know  you  have  tried, 
and  I  was  wondering  now,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Congress  did  not  come  up  with  a  bill, 
are  you  going  to  raise  the  import  tax  by 
another  dollar? 

Energy   Policy 

President  Ford:  I  agree  with  you  entirely. 
The  European  nations  have  done  a  much  bet- 
ter job  in  reducing  the  consumption  of  petrol, 
or  gasoline  as  we  call  it,  and  I  admire  them 
for  it.  As  President,  I  have  tried  to  convince 
the  Congress  that  they  ought  to  pass  a  com- 
prehensive energy  program  that  would  aim 
at  conservation  on  the  one  hand  and  new 
sources  of  energy  on  the  other. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  make  a  decision  in  the 
next  48  hours  as  to  whether  or  not  I  will  in- 
crease by  one  dollar  the  import  levy  on  for- 
eign oil.  The  Congress  has  failed  very  badly. 
They  have  done  literally  nothing  affirmatively 
to  solve  our  energy  problem. 

Perhaps  the  imposition  of  the  extra  dollar 
will  stimulate  the  Congress  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem that  is  important  from  the  point  of  view 
of  not  only  ourselves  but  the  consuming  na- 
tions— those  in  Europe,  ourselves,  Japan.  I 
am  very  disturbed,  I  might  say,  about  Con- 
gress' lack  of  affirmative  action. 

Mr.  Brandon:  The  statement  by  the  Shah 
that  he  is  going  to  increase  the  price  again 
by  25  percent  has  not  helped  you  in  Congress, 
has  it  ? 

President  Ford:  I  think  it  probably  has 
helped  us,  because  if  the  price  of  oil  is  in- 
creased and  we  have  no  defense  against  it, 
it  proves  the  need  and  necessity  for  the 
United  States  to  have  the  kind  of  an  energy 
program  that  I  have  proposed. 

If  we  had  that  program  in  place,  the  one 
I  recommended  to  the  Congress  in  January, 
the  threat  of  an  increase  in  the  oil  price 
would  be  far  less.  It  is  the  lack  of  action  by 
the  Congress  that  puts  us  more  and  more  vul- 
nerable to  price  increases  by  OPEC  [Organi- 
zation of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries] 
nations. 

So,  I  hope  this  prospective  or  threatened 
oil  price  increase  will  get  the  Congress  to  do 
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something  such  as  what  I  have  recommended. 
Then  we  would  not  have  to  worry  about  that. 

Mr.  MacNeil:  Did  you  try  and  persuade  the 
Shah  not  to  raise  the  price  of  oil,  as  he  is 
quite  influential  in  the  group  of  OPEC  na- 
tions ? 

President  Ford:  We  talked  about  it.  He 
indicated  that  there  might  be  an  increase.  I 
did  point  out  that  it  could  have  very  adverse 
economic  impacts,  not  only  on  the  consuming 
nations,  like  Western  Europe,  the  United 
States,  Japan,  but  it  could  have  very,  very 
bad  effects  on  the  less  developed  nations,  who 
are  more  of  a  victim  than  even  ourselves. 

I  would  hope  that  there  would  be  a  delay- 
ing action,  but  in  order  to  make  ourselves 
less  vulnerable  for  this  one  and  for  other 
threatened  increases  in  the  future,  the  United 
States  has  to  have  a  strong  energy  program, 
an  energy  program  that  is  integrated  with 
that  of  Western  Europe  through  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Agency.  And  I  can  assure  you 
that  we  are  going  to  keep  urging  and  pres- 
suring and  trying  to  move  the  Congress  so 
that  we  end  up  with  a  kind  of  a  program  that 
will  preclude  these  increases. 

Mr.  MacNeil:  Coidd  I  ask  one  other  ques- 
tion on  energy?  Defense  Secretary  Schlesin- 
ger  said  in  an  interview  this  week  that  if 
there  came  another  oil  embargo,  the  United 
States  tvould  not  be  so  tolerant  this  time  and 
coidd  act,  and  he  even  mentioned  military  ac- 
tion.Now,  coidd  you  explain  ivhat  that  means? 

President  Ford:  I  would  rather  define  our 
policy  this  way.  We  have  sought  throughout 
the  Middle  East  to  have  a  policy  of  coopera- 
tion rather  than  confrontation.  We  have 
made  a  tremendous  effort  to  improve  our 
relations  with  all  Arab  countries.  And  we 
have  continued  our  efforts  to  have  good  re- 
lations with  Israel. 

If  we  put  the  emphasis  on  cooperation 
rather  than  confrontation,  then  you  don't 
think  about  the  potentiality  that  was  men- 
tioned by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Since  we 
do  believe  in  cooperation,  we  don't  consider 
military  operations  as  a  part  of  any  policy 
planning  that  we  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  MacNeil:  But  it  is  a  contingency  not 


entirely  ruled  out  if  things  shoidd  go  wrong? 

President  Ford:  Well,  we  put  emphasis  on 
cooperation,  not  confrontation,  so  we  in  effect 
rule  out  the  other. 

Mr.  de  Medici:  In  the  spirit  of  cooperation, 
we  are  looking  at  the  United  States  for  lead- 
ership in  the  area  of  development  of  alternate 
sources  of  energy.  We  are  particularly  look- 
ing at  you  for  obtaining  a  nuclear  fuel — en- 
riched uranium,  natural  uranium — and,  very 
important  for  us,  access  to  technology.  What 
do  you  plan  to  do  in  this  area,  in  this  critical 
area  for  many  countries  of  the  world? 

President  Ford:  It  is  very  critical.  I  will  be 
making  a  decision  in  the  relatively  near  fu- 
ture as  to  how  we  can  move  affirmatively  in 
this  area  to  provide  adequate  sources  of  en- 
riched uranium.  We  must  do  it.  The  basic 
problem  is  whether  you  do  it  through  gov- 
ernment on  the  one  hand  or  private  enter- 
prise on  the  other.  We  will  have  a  decision; 
we  will  get  going  because  we  cannot  tolerate 
further  delay. 

Mr.  Brandon:  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
great  concern  in  the  world  about  the  prolifer- 
ation of  nuclear  matter,  and  the  more  nuclear 
power  plants  are  going  to  be  built — the  more 
the  United  States  is  going  to  supply  them — 
the  more  of  that  material  will  be  available  in 
the  ivorld.  I  tvas  wondering  whether — the 
question  is  the  reprocessing  of  this  material. 
I  wonder  whether  it  woidd  be  possible  to  find 
a  multilateral  ivay  of  trying  to  reprocess  this 
material,  because  theYe  is  a  question  of  pres- 
tige with  so  many  governments  involved. 

President  Ford:  We  are  concerned  about 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  capability.  We 
are  trying  to  upgrade  the  safeguards  when 
power  plants  are  sold  or  made  available.  We 
think  there  has  to  be  continuous  consultation 
on  how  we  can  do  it  technically  and  how  we 
can  do  it  diplomatically. 

We  are  going  to  maximize  our  effort  be- 
cause if  the  number  of  nations  having  nu- 
clear armaments  increases  significantly,  the 
risk  to  the  world  increases;  it  multiplies.  So 
this  Administration  will  do  anything  tech- 
nically, diplomatically,  or  otherwise  to  avert 
the  danger  that  you  are  talking  about. 
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The  Middle  East 

Mr.  MacNeil:  Mr.  President,  the  oil  and 
energy  race  is  intimately  tied  up,  of  course, 
with  the  Middle  East.  You  and  Secretary  Kis- 
singer have  said  recently  that  your  reassess- 
ment of  policy  in  this  most  explosive  and 
dangerous  area,  which  has  been  going  on  for 
two  months,  is  not  yet  complete.  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  understand  how  you  coidd  have 
spent  two  months  and  are,  as  you  say,  meet- 
ing President  Sadat  next  iveek  with  no  new 
policy. 

President  Ford:  I  think  my  meeting  with 
President  Sadat  is  a  very  understandable 
part  of  the  process.  He,  of  course,  has  a  deep 
interest  and  concern  in  a  permanent  peace- 
ful solution  in  the  Middle  East.  I  want  to  get 
firsthand  from  him  his  analysis,  his  recom- 
mendations. Of  course,  that  meeting  will  be 
followed  by  one  with  Prime  Minister  Rabin 
here  on  June  11  where  I  will  have  the  same 
intimate  relationship,  where  he  can  give  me 
his  analysis  and  his  recommendations.  And 
sometime  shortly  thereafter  we  will  lay  out 
what  we  think  is  the  best  solution. 

Mr.  de  Medici:  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
some  time  since  there  was  an  authoritative 
statement  of  U.S.  policy  vis-a-vis  the  Middle 
East  with  reference  to  U.N.  Resolution  2S+2, 
which  calls  for  secure  boundaries  and  with- 
drawal from  occupied  territories.  Would  you 
care  to  state  the  policy  once  again? 

President  Ford:  Of  course,  the  United 
States  voted  for  U.N.  Resolution  242  and  339, 
so  we  do  believe  that  within  the  confines  of 
those  words  any  policy  in  the  long  run  has  to 
fit.  But  the  details,  because  they  were  quite 
general  in  many  respects — the  details  will 
be  set  forth  in  the  policy  statement  that  I  will 
make  sometime  after  meeting  with  President 
Sadat  and  Prime  Minister  Rabin. 

Mr.  de  Medici:  Do  you  think  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Russian  policies  and  overtures  in  the 
Middle  East  should  be  duly  linked  perhaps  to 
other  areas? 

President  Ford:  The  Soviet  Union,  as  a 
cochairman  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  ob- 
viously has  an  interest  in  and  a  responsibility 
for  progress  in  the  Middle  East.  I  notice  that 


they  have  been  meeting  officially,  diplomatic- 
ally, with  representatives  from  Israel,  and 
they  have  been  meeting  in  the  same  way  with 
many  Arab  nations.  I  think  this  could  be  con- 
structive, and  I  certainly  hope  it  is. 

Mr.  de  Segonzac:  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Schlesinger  has  again  stressed  the  possibility 
of  using  force  in  case  of  an  embargo  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  he  said  that  if  there  was 
another  embargo,  the  United  States  would 
not  have  so  much  patience  as  last  time.  How 
do  you  feel  about  that,  and  in  what  case  do 
you  think  military  force  cotdd  eventually  be 
used? 

President  Ford:  As  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
the  policy  of  this  government  is  one  of  coop- 
eration, not  confrontation.  And  if  you  put  the 
emphasis  on  cooperation,  then  you  don't  in- 
clude within  any  plans  you  have  any  military 
operations. 

I  don't  think  I  should  go  beyond  that,  be- 
cause everything  we  are  doing  in  the  Middle 
East: — the  numerous  meetings  I  have  had 
with  heads  of  states,  the  many  consultations 
that  Secretary  Kissinger  has  had  with  for- 
eign ministers — it  is  all  aimed  in  trying  to, 
in  a  cooperative  way,  solve  the  problems  of 
the  Middle  East.  And  none  of  those  plans  that 
we  have  incorporate  any  military  operations. 

Mr.  Brandon:  Mr.  President,  if  you  could 
give  us  a  longer  perspective  of  history.  Some 
of  your  aides  believe  that  the  West  is  in  de- 
cline. And  I  was  wondering  whether  you 
share  that  outlook? 

President  Ford:  I  certainly  do  not.  I  think 
the  West  is  in  a  very  unique  situation  today. 
The  West,  so  to  speak,  by  most  standards  is 
technologically  ahead  of  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  The  West,  I  think,  under  our  sys- 
tem of  free  governments,  is  in  a  position  to 
move  ahead,  taking  the  lead  in  freedom  for 
people  all  over  the  world.  It  seems  to  me  that 
whether  it  is  substantively  or  otherwise,  the 
West  could  be  on  the  brink  of  a  leap  forward 
giving  leadership  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  So, 
I  am  an  optimist,  not  a  pessimist. 

Mr.  MacNeil:  There  is  one  aspect  to  the 
Middle  East,  Mr.  President,  which  possibly 
concerns  your  visit  to  Europe  this  next  week. 
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Some  of  your  officials  have  said  that  one  of 
your  concerns  was  possibly  to  suggest  to  the 
alliance  that  it  widen  its  sphere  of  attention 
and  interest.  Docs  that  mean  into  the  Middle 
East,  and  what  exactly  do  you  have  in  mind? 

President  Ford:  I  don't  think  the  alliance, 
as  such,  ought  to  involve  itself  in  the  Middle 
East.  Of  course,  every  one  of  the  countries 
in  Western  Europe,  including  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  have  an  interest  in  a 
permanent  peaceful  solution  in  the  Middle 
East.  And  each  of  the  countries  will  have 
an  impact — some,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
more  than  other  nations.  But  I  don't  think 
the  alliance  should,  as  a  unified  body,  move 
into  these  very  delicate  negotiations. 

Mr.  MacNeil:  What  is  this  initiative  that 
you  are  reported  to  be  considering  to  suggest 
that  it  does  widen  its  sphere  of  attention? 

President  Ford:  Well,  it  would  be  in  a 
broad  but  not  substantive  way.  The  impact 
of  each  nation,  if  we  could  all  agree,  whether 
it  was  done  through  the  alliance,  would  be 
extremely  beneficial  and  most  helpful  in 
getting  the  Arab  nations,  as  well  as  Israel, 
to  resolve  some  of  these  longstanding  volatile 
questions. 

Mr.  MacNeil:  Do  you  mean  asking  individ- 
ual members  of  NATO  to  do  more  in  the  Mid- 
dle East? 

President  Ford:  Right,  and  to  not  officially 
coordinate  their  efforts,  but  unofficially  work 
together. 

Mr.  de  Segonzac:  Back  in  NA  TO — I  wotdd 
like  to  move  back  to  Europe  very  briefly,  I 
wotdd  like  to  come  back  to  your  answer  on 
your  attitude  toward  the  Common  Market. 
I  had  a  feeling  by  what  you  were  saying 
that  you  have  a  slightly  cool  attitude  toward 
the  Common  Market.  Do  you  still  believe  and 
support  the  unity  of  Europe  in  the  same 
way  as  President  Kennedy  supported  it  but 
which  was  less  strongly  supported  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon?    Where  do  you  stand  exactly? 

President  Ford:  I  give  full  support  to  the 
Common  Market,  the  European  Community 
efforts  in  trying  to  resolve  some  of  the  diffi- 
cult economic  problems.  Under  this  Admin- 
istration, under  my  time  as  President,  we 


will  work  together,  I  hope.  And  there  have 
been  some  recent  illustrations  where  we  have 
been  able  to  resolve  some  very  sticky  prob- 
lems in  the  field  of  agriculture  in  a  very 
constructive  way. 

I  think  this  will  be  our  attitude.  And  I 
have  some  good  evidence,  I  think,  by  recent 
developments  that  will  be  the  attitude  of  the 
Community. 

Mr.  de  Segonzac:  Mr.  President,  are  you 
apprehensive  of  European  rivalry? 

President  Ford:  Rivalry  in  the  broadest 
sense? 

Mr.  de  Segonzac:  Yes,  in  the  broadest 
sense. 

President  Ford:  I  am  not  apprehensive, 
because  I  think  America  is  strong  and  we 
have  the  will  and  we  have  got  the  technical 
capability.  I  think  we  can  compete  with  any 
segment  of  the  globe.  And  I  happen  to  think 
competition  is  good.  I  don't  like  to  discount 
it,  but  I  think  competition  is  beneficial  to 
everybody. 

Mr.  MacNeil:  Mr.  President,  could  I  just 
conclude — as  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  our 
time,  coidd  I  fust  conclude  by  asking  you  a 
quick  personal  question?  Since  you  have 
spent  your  first  nine  months  in  office  cleaning 
up  messes  and  reacting  to  things  that  were 
left  on  your  plate  as  you  took  over  the 
office,  do  you  now  feel  yet  that  you  have 
put  a  Ford  stamp  on  the  Presidency? 

President  Ford:  I  think  we  have  made  a 
tremendous  amount  of  progress  in  achieving 
that.  Let  me  take  two  or  three  examples. 
We  have  a  Ford  energy  program  developed 
entirely  under  my  Administration.  We  have 
a  Ford  economic  program  which  will  be  suc- 
cessful. We  are  making  substantial  headway 
in  building  on  past  foreign  policy,  but  as  we 
work  toward  a  SALT  Two  agreement,  as 
we  work  toward  some  of  the  other  problem 
areas  in  foreign  policy,  I  think  you  will  see 
a  Ford  Administration  imprimatur.  And 
therefore  I  am  optimistic  that  we  can  see  as 
we  look  back  historically  that  before  this 
date  there  was  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
both  at  home  and  abroad  there  was  a  Ford 
Administration. 
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Secretary  Kissinger's  News  Conference  of  May  24 


Folloiving  is  the  transcript  of  a  neivs  con- 
ference held  by  Secretary  Kissinger  in  the 
Old  Executive  Office  Building  on  May  2h. 

Press  release  297  dated  May  24 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Let  me  begin  with 
the  trip  and  deal  with  the  European  portion 
first  and  then  discuss  briefly  the  meeting 
with  President  Sadat.  And  then  we  will  fol- 
low the  procedure  that  Ron  [Ronald  H. 
Nessen,  Press  Secretary  to  President  Ford] 
outlined  and  I  will  take  questions  on  the  trip 
and  on  the  Sadat  portion  and  then  any  gen- 
eral questions  that  you  might  want  to  raise. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  trip  was  outlined 
by  the  President  in  his  speech  to  the  Con- 
gress in  early  April.  It  was  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exchange  views  with  the  other 
leaders  of  NATO,  to  assess  the  current  state 
of  the  alliance,  to  determine  where  the  al- 
liance should  go  in  the  period  ahead,  and  to 
use  this  opportunity  as  well  to  discuss  a  num- 
ber of  special  problems  that  may  have  arisen. 

With  respect  to  the  NATO  summit,  it  is 
obvious  that  in  the  post-Indochina  period 
certain  questions  have  arisen  with  respect  to 
how  the  United  States  will  react  to  accept 
that  and  what  this  means  to  its  other  al- 
liance relationships. 

But  apart  from  this  special  problem,  there 
is  also  the  fact  that  the  President  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  with  his  col- 
leagues as  a  group  the  future  of  the  Western 
alliance  and  that  the  future  of  the  Western 
alliance  requires  consideration  quite  apart 
from  whatever  special  problems  may  have 
arisen  for  the  United  States. 

I  would  put  these  in  perhaps  three  cate- 
gories: The  problems  that  are  inseparable 
from  modernizing  the  original  concept  of 
NATO;  that  is  to  say,  how  to  bring  the  de- 
fense arrangements  of  the  Western  alliance 
in  line  with  current  realities;  the  second  is 


to  discuss  the  new  issues  that  have  arisen 
as  a  result  of  changing  circumstances  and  of 
different  emphases  that  must  be  given  as  a 
result  of  these  changing  circumstances;  and 
the  third  is  to  use  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
a  number  of  special  problems  that  exist  to- 
gether with  the  relationship  with  the  East 
European  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  relationship  between 
detente  and  security.  These  will  be  the  major 
issues  that  the  President  will  address. 

With  respect  to  the  military  issues,  they, 
of  course,  will  have  been  discussed  in  some 
detail  by  Secretary  Schlesinger  [Secretary  of 
Defense  James  R.  Schlesinger]  with  his  col- 
leagues in  the  DPC  [Defense  Planning  Com- 
mittee], and  there  will  be  no  need  for  the 
President  to  go  into  the  technical  details  of 
all  of  these  issues. 

But  the  basic  fact  is  that  the  alliance  was 
conceived  in  a  period  of  American  nuclear 
monopoly,  and  it  has  to  be  adapted  to  condi- 
tions of  effective  nuclear  parity.  The  alliance 
was  developed  in  a  period  when  the  nature 
of  the  military  threat  seemed  relatively 
clearcut,  and  it  has  to  be  adapted  to  circum- 
stances when  the  military  threat  can  take  on 
many  more  complicated  forms.  The  alliance 
was  developed  at  a  period  of  great  American 
material  preponderance,  and  it  has  to  be 
adjusted  to  conditions  more  in  keeping  with 
the  realities  of  the  emerging  European  eco- 
nomic strength  and  therefore  the  balance 
that  has  to  be  achieved  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  Atlantic. 

I  repeat,  those  issues  will  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  specific  terms  by  Secretary 
Schlesinger,  but  they  will  be  discussed  in 
their  conceptual  aspect  by  President  Ford 
together  with  his  colleagues;  because  while 
security  is  not  enough  as  a  basis  for  the 
Western  alliance,  without  security  there  is 
no  basis  for  the  Western  alliance  at  all. 
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The  second  set  of  issues  concerns  the  new 
problems  that  have  arisen  growing  out  Qf 
the  interdependence  of  the  world  economy 
and  the  impossibility  of  founding  coopera- 
tion entirely  on  military  measures. 

Two  years  ago,  when  this  was  put  forward 
in  the  proposal  for  the  year  of  Europe,  it 
led  to  rather  intense  debate.  Today,  the  in- 
terrelationship between  economic,  political, 
and  security  elements  is  a  fact.  In  fact,  two 
years  ago,  there  were  some  who  argued  that 
the  Western  alliance  had  no  role  except  in 
the  military  field.  Today,  most  of  our  allies 
insist  on  the  proposition  that  the  economic 
policies  of  the  industrialized  countries  must 
be  brought  into  some  relationship  with  each 
other  if  there  is  to  be  any  effective  future. 
It  is  no  accident  that  the  summit  is  occurring 
at  the  end  of  a  week  that  begins  with  the 
meeting  of  the  IEA,  goes  through  a  meeting 
of  the  OECD,  and  culminates  in  the  summit. 

The  IEA — the  International  Energy 
Agency,  which  we  consider  one  of  the  success 
stories  of  the  recent  period — links  together 
most  of  the  consuming  nations  into  an  or- 
ganization designed  to  enable  the  consumers 
to  take  some  control  over  their  economic 
destiny  by  cooperative  programs  of  con- 
servation, alternative  sources,  and  financial 
solidarity.  This  will  be  the  first  ministerial 
meeting  since  the  Washington  Energy  Con- 
ference, and  it  will  take  stock  of  the  past  and 
look  into  the  future. 

The  OECD  [Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development],  comprising 
most  of  the  industrial  nations  of  the  world, 
will  address  the  problem  of  industrial 
growth  and  the  relationship  of  the  industrial 
nations  to  the  less  developed  nations,  so  that 
the  summit  of  the  Western  alliance  is  com- 
ing at  the  end  of  a  period  in  which  the 
Defense  Planning  Committee  has  looked  at 
the  security  side,  the  other  meetings  have 
addressed  the  economic  and  energy  aspects — 
so  that  the  leaders  of  the  Western  alliance 
can  look  at  the  whole  architecture  of  their 
relationship  and  develop  a  concept  of 
security  transcending  the  purely  military 
aspect. 

The  third  element  that  will  be  discussed  at 
Brussels    is    the    relationship    between    the 


Communist  and  the  non-Communist  world, 
or  between  the  Western  alliance  and  the 
Communists. 

As  the  Administration  has  repeatedly 
pointed  out  and  as  the  President  again  em- 
phasized yesterday,  we  consider  the  easing 
of  tensions,  where  it  can  be  honorably  done, 
an  essential  goal  of  Western  policy  and  we 
will  make  every  effort  to  pursue  the  same. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  easing  of  ten- 
sions is  an  alternative  to  alliance  policy.  We 
think  that  both  of  these  elements  of  policy 
are  integrally  related  to  each  other.  Without 
the  strength  of  the  alliance  there  would  be 
no  basis  for  detente  that  is  based  on  equiva- 
lence. 

But  without  demonstrating  to  our  people 
that  serious  efforts  are  being  made  to  im- 
prove international  conditions,  that  con- 
frontation is  not  an  end  in  itself,  we  will  also 
not  be  able  to  maintain  the  strength  that  is 
needed  for  realistic  detente. 

There  are  before  the  West  three  major 
areas  in  which  negotiations  are  at  this 
moment  going  on.  The  negotiations  on  SALT 
[Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks],  which 
concern  the  alliance  indirectly  but  which  are 
being  conducted  primarily  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union;  the 
negotiations  on  the  mutual  balanced  force 
reductions,  in  which  NATO  is  negotiating 
with  the  Warsaw  Pact;  and  the  negotiations 
on  European  security,  in  which  all  European 
nations — NATO,  Warsaw  Pact,  as  well  as 
the  so-called  neutrals — participate. 

No  doubt  the  President  will  review  with 
his  colleagues,  in  plenary  sessions  and  in  the 
bilateral  meetings,  the  status  of  these  nego- 
tiations and  will  discuss  how  they  can  best 
be  promoted. 

While  in  Brussels,  the  President  will  have 
a  series  of  bilateral  meetings;  indeed,  after 
the  completion  of  the  Brussels  meetings,  he 
will  have  had  bilateral  meetings  within  the 
month  with  every  leader  of  the  Western  al- 
liance. You  will  have  the  schedule  of  those 
meetings,  and  therefore  I  will  not  go  through 
them. 

It  is  obvious  that  particular  attention  will 
be  paid  to  his  meetings  with  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  leaders.  He  will  see  Prime  Minister 
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Karamanlis  and  Prime  Minister  Demirel  on 
Thursday  morning. 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  has  played 
an  active  role,  at  the  request  of  the  parties, 
to  be  helpful  in  bringing  about  a  solution  of 
the  Cyprus  dispute  as  well  as  of  the  other 
issues  that  exist  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 

It  is  a  complex  set  of  issues  in  which  a  long 
historic  legacy  profoundly  complicates  the 
solution  and  in  which  the  domestic  situation 
of  the  participants  does  not  always  facilitate 
progress,  not  to  speak  of  our  domestic  situa- 
tion. 

Nevertheless  we  believe  that  the  two  sides, 
both  in  the  communal  talks  and  in  the  talks 
that  have  now  begun  between  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  Foreign  Ministers,  are  beginning  to 
grope  their  way  toward  positions  that  may 
prove  to  be  negotiable ;  and  insofar  as  we  can 
make  a  contribution  to  this,  we  will  do  so. 
After  all,  our  international  involvement  in 
the  postwar  period  began  with  the  Greek- 
Turkish  aid  program.  We  value  our  relations 
with  both  of  these  countries. 

We  believe  that  their  tensions  are  a 
tragedy  for  the  Western  alliance  and,  in  the 
long  term,  a  tragedy  for  the  countries  con- 
cerned; and  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  facili- 
tate a  solution. 

But  we  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  it  is 
not  the  United  States  that  can  produce  a 
solution.  The  solution  must  be  produced  by 
negotiations  among  the  parties.  We  can  help, 
we  can  use  whatever  influence  we  have,  but 
we  cannot  substitute  for  the  parties  con- 
cerned. But  the  President  will  give  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  attention  to  that 
problem. 

You  know  that  he  will  meet  with  the 
British  Prime  Minister  and  with  the  German 
Chancellor.  He  will  also  meet  with  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Portugal,  and  there  will  be,  as 
I  pointed  out,  individual  appointments  with 
all  of  the  leaders  that  he  has  not  seen  re- 
cently as  a  result  of  their  visits  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  visit  to  Spain.  The 
United  States  believes  that  the  relationship 
of  Spain  to  Western  Europe  and  to  the  At- 
lantic alliance  is  in  a  sense  an  anomaly.  Spain 
is  one  of  the  principal  countries  of  Western 


Europe.  Its  security  and  its  progress  is 
closely  linked  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  United  States  has  believed 
that  a  relationship  ought  to  be  established  be- 
tween Spain  and  NATO.  For  a  variety  of 
reasons,  that  has  not  proved  possible. 

Therefore  the  President  thought  it  desir- 
able to  visit  Spain  to  discuss  with  the  Span- 
ish leaders  their  conception  of  the  future 
evolution  and  the  relationship  of  that  to 
Western  security  and  progress.  We  believe 
that  through  such  conversations  we  can  par- 
ticipate in  what  we  will  hope  will  be  a  bene- 
ficial evolution  for  all  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

The  President,  while  in  Western  Europe, 
will  also  visit  Italy,  a  country  with  which  we 
have  close  ties  and  for  which  we  have  very 
special  concerns,  to  exchange  views  with  the 
leaders  of  Italy  about  their  many  compli- 
cated problems  and  to  reaffirm  a  relationship 
to  which  we  attach  great  importance. 

Of  course,  he  will  see  His  Holiness  the 
Pope,  for  his  first  meeting  with  His  Holiness, 
to  discuss  his  general  conceptions  of  how 
peace  can  be  promoted  in  this  period  and  the 
many  humanitarian  concerns  of  the  Vatican. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  meeting  with 
President  Sadat. 

As  we  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  as  in- 
deed we  have  not  been  permitted  to  forget, 
we  are  engaged  in  a  reassessment  of  Ameri- 
can policy  in  the  Middle  East. 

This  is  an  effort  that  is  not  directed 
against  any  country  or  on  behalf  of  any 
country.  It  was  made  necessary  by  the  sus- 
pension of  shuttle  diplomacy  and  of  the  last 
attempt  to  achieve  an  interim  agreement 
between  Israel  and  Egypt.  In  the  new  cir- 
cumstances that  that  fact  created,  with  a 
high  probability  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
being  reconvened,  it  has  been  imperative  for 
the  United  States  to  assess  its  policy  in  the 
light  of  these  new  conditions. 

This  process  is  going  on,  and  in  this  proc- 
ess, personal  meetings  between  the  President 
and  various  of  the  leaders  of  the  area  play 
an  essential  role. 

We  intend  to  discuss  with  President  Sadat, 
as  we  shall  do  later  with  Prime  Minister 
Rabin,    our    conception    of    the    alternative 
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routes  toward  peace  as  they  present  them- 
selves to  us. 

We  will  be  eager  to  hear  President  Sadat's 
view  as  to  what  he  considers  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  promoting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

After  we  have  completed  these  discus- 
sions, one  of  two  things  is  likely  to  happen. 
Either  it  will  appear  that  the  view  of  the 
two  parties  about  method  and  perhaps  about 
substance  is  sufficiently  close  so  that  nego- 
tiations can  be  encouraged,  or  it  will  appear 
that  they  are  still  so  far  apart  that  it  may  be 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  suggest  a 
procedure  or  a  way  to  proceed. 

In  either  event,  the  President  has  re- 
peatedly stated  that  the  United  States  be- 
lieves that  a  stalemate  in  the  Middle  East 
cannot  lead  to  anything  other  than  a  catas- 
trophe for  all  of  the  parties  concerned,  and 
the  United  States  is  determined  that  diplo- 
matic progress  be  resumed.  The  principal 
purpose  of  the  reassessment  is  to  devise 
means  and  to  explore  approaches  that  might 
facilitate  this  progress. 

This,  then,  is  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
President's  trip.  It  is  part  of  a  foreign  policy 
which,  whatever  recent  disappointments,  is 
based  on  the  proposition  that  a  major  Amer- 
ican role  is  essential  to  maintain  the  peace 
and  to  promote  progress  in  the  world.  And 
the  United  States  will  play  this  role  both 
in  a  general  sense  and  in  a  particular  sense 
in  certain  regions. 

This  is  the  attitude  with  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  undertaking  this  trip,  and  he  is  hope- 
ful that  it  will  contribute  to  the  objectives 
that  I  have  outlined  here. 

Now,  if  you  agree,  let  us  take  the  questions 
in  the  sequence  that  we  suggested — first 
about  the  trip,  the  West  European  part  of 
the  trip,  then  about  the  Middle  East  part  of 
the  trip,  and  then  any  general  questions  that 
you  might  have. 

Q.  Will  the  President  find,  Mr.  Secretary, 
in  Western  Europe  widespread  doubts  about 
U.S.  will  and  purpose  in  the  world  noio  as  a 
result  of  the  Mayaguez  and  the  things  the 
President  talked  about  yesterday? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  wouldn't  think  that 
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as  a  result  of  the  Mayaguez  the  President  is 
going  to  find  widespread — 

Q.  No,  I  mean,  will  the  doubts  be  dispelled 
or  partly  dispelled  by  that? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  that  there  are 
questions  in  many  West  European  countries 
— not  necessarily  in  all,  but  in  many — about 
the  impact  on  the  United  States  of  the  events 
of  recent  months  and  about  the  significance 
for  other  areas  of  the  way  in  which  our 
involvement  in  Indochina,  and  I  think  these 
questions  exist  whether  they  are  formally 
articulated  or  not. 

They  can  be  removed  to  some  extent  by 
words,  and  to  a  greater  extent  by  actions, 
but  in  this  atmosphere  it  is  important  for  the 
President  to  have  an  opportunity  to  sketch 
out  a  direction  in  which  we  can  move  to- 
gether. 

Mayaguez  should  not  be  overdramatized. 
It  was  important  that  the  United  States 
demonstrated  that  there  was  a  point  beyond 
which  it  could  not  be  pushed,  and  it  was  a 
useful  thing  to  have  done.  It  will  not  of 
itself  create  the  conditions  that  are  necessary 
to  deal  with  the  situation  that  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

Q.  Mr.  Kissinger,  were  you  able  to  tell 
Foreign  Minister  Antunes  last  week  that  he 
could  expect  the  NATO  summit  meetings  to 
discuss,  among  other  things,  the  conditions 
under  which  Portugal  might  have  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  NATO,  as  the  President  alluded 
to  yesterday,  or  were  you  as  surprised  as 
some  of  your  colleagues  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment by  the  firmness  of  the  President's  re- 
marks on  that  subject? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  know  about 
my  colleagues  in  the  State  Department,  but 
if  they  had  been  talking  to  me,  which  is  not 
always  guaranteed,  then  they  could  not  have 
been  surprised. 

I  share  the  President's  views  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  what  the  President  was  pointing  out 
was  the  anomaly  of  a  Communist-dominated 
government  being  part  of  NATO.  He  was  not 
saying  that  the  Portuguese  Government  now 
is  Communist  dominated.  In  what  way  this 
particular  issue  will  be  discussed  in  Brussels 
remains  to  be  seen. 
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I  would  expect  that  it  will  come  up  more 
naturally  in  bilateral  talks  between  the 
President  and  his  colleagues  at  a  plenary 
session,  and  I  might  say  that  I  have  certainly 
expressed  our  concerns  to  the  Portuguese 
Foreign  Minister,  and  our  views  on  this 
matter  have  not  been  kept  secret  from 
anybody. 

Q.  A  followup  on  that.  Is  he  going  to  ask 
them  to  discuss  conditions  under  which  Por- 
tugal should  be  excluded  from  the  alliance? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  doubt  that  this  will 
be  put  formally  before  the  alliance.  I  think 
the  President  was  pointing  out  a  problem 
which  will  not  go  away  simply  by  being  ig- 
nored. He  did  not  say  that  the  problem  had 
in  fact  already  arisen.  He  was  speaking 
about  trends. 

He,  as  you  know,  is  meeting  with  the 
Portuguese  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign 
Minister  and  one  other  member  of  the  Portu- 
guese delegation. 

We  wish  Portugal  well.  We  hope  that 
Portugal  will  have  a  democratic  evolution 
in  conformity  with  its  own  national  aspira- 
tions. So  we  are  not  going  to  Brussels  with 
the  intention  of  producing  a  confrontation 
with  Portugal  or  over  Portugal,  but  we  also 
believe  that  there  are  certain  trends  that  will 
not  disappear  by  being  ignored  or  by  assum- 
ing the  most  favorable  possible  outcome. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  implying  that — 
you  talk  about  bilateral  discussions — that 
there  are  certain  things  that  could  not  be  dis- 
cussed with  the  Portuguese  and  therefore 
must  be  discussed  with  other  countries,  such 
as  secrecy  in  NATO  military  matters  and 
other  matters  which  are  too  sensitive  to  be 
treated  in  public? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  am  not  implying 
that.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  an  alliance  which 
is  designed  to  prevent  a  Communist  attack 
on  Western  Europe  acquires  unique  features 
if  it  includes  in  its  deliberations  a  govern- 
ment of  which  many  members  are  Com- 
munist. That  is  a  fact;  we  are  not  creating 
this. 

Whether  this  is  the  occasion  to  raise  that 
issue  formally  I  would  question,  but  that  it 


is  an  issue  can  also  not  be  questioned,  and 
what  the  President  did  yesterday  was  to 
call  the  attention  of  his  colleagues  to  this 
problem. 

It  does  not  mean  that  it  will  be  raised  at 
the  meeting  in  any  explicit  form. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  Portugal  goes  Com- 
munist in  the  literal  sense,  would  you  then 
recommend  that  it  be  removed  from  NATO? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  If  Portugal  goes 
Communist,  then  we  have  obviously  a  situa- 
tion which  was  not  foreseen  when  NATO 
was  originally  formed,  and  then  to  pretend 
that  this  is  something  that  need  not  be  con- 
sidered is  an  absurdity. 

What  exactly  will  be  done  under  those 
circumstances  requires  the  most  intense  con- 
sultation with  our  European  allies,  but  that 
it  requires  intense  consultation  goes  with- 
out saying. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  at  what  point  woidd  you 
determine  that  this  government  had  gone 
Communist?  There  is  a  nebidous  situation 
there,  with  several  parties  involved.  What 
I  would  like  to  know  is,  at  what  point  do 
you  decide  that  this  government  is  Commu- 
nist dominated? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  When  we  think  it 
is  Communist  dominated  [laughter],  and  I 
think  that  there  will  be  sufficient  objective 
indications  of  that  fact. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  say  what  was 
the  response  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  your 
observation? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  had  a  very  friendly 
talk  with  him,  and  indeed,  as  we  announced 
on  that  occasion,  I  invited  him  to  visit  the 
United  States  within  the  next  three  months, 
and  he  accepted. 

Q.  But  did  he  show  a  will  of  his  govern- 
ment to  remain  in  NATO  in  any  case? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Yes,  he  indicated  a 
desire  to  stay  in  NATO. 

Can  we  talk  about  some  other  problem 
except  for  Portugal? 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  broader  Euro- 
pean questions  about  the  American  commit- 
ment, did  you  find  in  your  contacts  and  in 
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your  recent  trips  that  there  are  doubts  about 
the  American  President  being  able  to  push 
his  foreign  policy  through  the  American 
Congress,  and  how  are  you  planning  to  re- 
solve those  doubts  when  you  go  to  Brussels? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  the  impression 
that  the  relations  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  are  of  profound  concern  to 
many  other  countries.  I  found  that  on  this 
trip;  I  found  it  at  the  OAS  meeting  pre- 
viously here  in  Washington.  I  say  this 
without  assigning  blame  for  this  state  of 
affairs.    This  is  a  fact. 

Now,  I  believe  that  this  relationship  is  in 
the  process  of  improvement,  and  that  many 
of  the  conditions  that  produced  the  tensions, 
such  as  Watergate  and  the  war  in  Viet-Nam, 
now  being  behind  us,  the  possibility  for  a 
much  more  creative  cooperation  exists. 

This  would  certainly  be  our  attitude.  In 
any  event,  the  President  will  make  clear  to 
his  colleagues  what  the  executive  conceives 
our  proper  responsibilities  to  be,  and  we 
believe — and  we  certainly  fervently  hope — 
that  we  can  obtain  the  necessary  congres- 
sional support. 

Q.  By  all  accounts,  the  European  allies 
are  not  very  enthusiastic  about  bringing 
Spain  into  a  closer  relationship  with  NATO. 
Does  the  President  have  any  new  argu- 
ments, new  pressures,  or  do  you  expect  any 
change  in  his  attitude? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  we  have  stated 
our  view  on  the  matter.  I  don't  think  that 
this  will  be  an  issue  that  we  need  to  raise 
with  additional  intensity.  We  have  made 
our  view  clear  over  the  weeks,  and  we  have 
made  our  view  clear  by  the  trip  that  the 
President  is  taking  to  Spain,  and  this  may  be 
a  matter  that  will  have  to  be  left  to  time. 

Q.  What  is  our  government's  attitude 
toward  a  new  security  arrangement  with 
Spain? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  are  in  the  process 
of  negotiating  this,  of  negotiating  the  ex- 
tension of  the  base  agreement;  and  in  the 
process  of  these  negotiations,  that  will  be 
looked  at. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  the  President  going 
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to   see   any  members   of  the   opposition  in 
Madrid  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  President's 
schedule  is  not  yet  finally  settled,  and  we 
will  announce  it  when  it  is. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  wholly  apart  from  the 
stated  intention  of  the  U.S.  reassessment  of 
Middle  East  policy,  isn't  it  true  that  it  has 
now  taken  on  a  life  of  its  own?  I  mean,  isn't 
it  true  that  it  is  being  largely  viewed,  par- 
ticidarly  by  Israel,  as  a  U.S.  tool,  a  U.S.  lever, 
a  U.S.  pressure  device? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Can  I  set  this  ques- 
tion aside  for  one  moment?  I  will  answer 
this  as  the  first  question  on  the  Middle  East 
part.  Let  me  see  if  there  are  two  or  three 
more  questions  on  the  European  part,  and 
then  I  will  take  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  the  President  con- 
fer with  President  Giscard,  and  what  about 
France's  role? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  President  Giscard 
has  agreed  to  come  to  the  dinner  for  NATO 
heads  of  state  and  heads  of  government  that 
is  being  given  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 
In  connection  with  the  visit  of  President 
Giscard  for  that  purpose,  the  President  will 
have  a  bilateral  meeting  with  the  French 
President,  and  we  look  forward  to  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  meeting  of  NATO 
in  Brussels,  coidd  this  not  be  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  NATO  as  we  knew  it  before, 
a  divergence  of  interests  between  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe  in  coming  years 
— the  social,  political,  economic  order  of 
things  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  expect  the  opposite 
to  happen.  I  expect  that  this  meeting  of 
NATO  will  stress  some  new  dimensions  for 
NATO  and  will  usher  in  a  period  of  new 
creativity. 

Let  me  take  one  more  question  on  the 
West  European  part,  and  then  I  will  take 
your  question,  if  I  can  still  remember  it.  I 
will  remember  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  question 
why  it  is  necessary  to  reassure  the  NATO 
allies  of  the  American  commitment  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  that  commitment  to  NATO 
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has  been  solid  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
laying  aside  Viet-Nam,  which  was  not  a 
formal  treaty  commitment?  Why  is  it  neces- 
sary to  reassure  the  NATO  allies  when  it 
has  been  the  British  which  have  been  cutting 
back  on  their  troops,  the  French  which 
pidled  out  of  NATO,  the  Greeks  which  pulled 
out  of  NATO,  and  the  Turks  which  want  to 
throw  the  U.S.  military  bases  out  of  Turkey? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Not  without  provo- 
cation. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  debatable  with  the  Con- 
gress, not  me,  sir.  I  am  wondering  why  we 
have  to  go  hat  in  hand  to  reassure  them. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  are  not  going  hat 
in  hand  to  reassure  them,  and  I  did  not  say 
we  are  going  to  Europe  to  reassure  NATO. 
If  you  read  the  record  of  what  I  said,  I  am 
sure  you  will  find  that  I  stated  three  major 
purposes — that  the  question  of  reassurance 
arose  in  response  to  queries  that  were  put 
to  me. 

I  stated  that  NATO  is  in  need  of  adapta- 
tion to  new  circumstances  in  its  original 
purposes,  that  NATO  is  in  need  of  adapta- 
tion to  new  conditions  that  have  arisen  due 
to  the  interdependence  of  the  modern  econ- 
omy, and  that  NATO  is  in  need  of  a  formal 
consideration  of  the  relationship  between  its 
security  objectives  and  the  attempt  to  ease 
tensions  with  the  East. 

Those  are  the  three  principal  purposes. 
If  in  the  process  reassurance  results,  that 
is  fine,  but  quite  apart  from  the  issue  of 
Indochina,  the  President's  intention  was,  in 
any  event,  to  have  a  meeting  with  the  leaders 
of  Western  Europe. 

Now,  let  me  take  the  question — 

Q.  Let  me  try  it  again,  if  you  didn't  get  it 
the  first  time. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  I  got  the  point. 
Let  me  see  what  I  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  pursue  the  date  for 
the  European  Security  Conference? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  date  for  the 
European  Security  Conference  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  United  States.  The  date  for  the 
European  Security  Conference  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  negotiations  that  are  now 


going  on  in  Geneva,  in  which  there  are  a 
number  of  issues  still  outstanding  on  confi- 
dence-building measures,  on  human  contacts, 
and  on  postconference  machinery. 

In  each  of  these,  the  West  has  put  forward 
certain  initiatives  and  is  either  awaiting  the 
responses  or  analyzing  responses  that  it  has 
just  received.  The  date  of  the  Security 
Conference  cannot  be  settled  independent  of 
the  progress  of  the  negotiations,  and  the  best 
way  to  speed  that  conference  would  be  if 
the  Soviet  Union  considered  carefully  some 
of  these  considerations  that  we  had  put 
forward. 

Now,  to  the  Middle  East.  The  question, 
as  I  understood  it,  was  whether  reassessment 
has  developed  a  life  of  its  own  and  whether 
it  is  not  conceived  or  intended  as  a  pressure 
upon  Israel. 

Well,  as  I  have  said  before,  my  friend 
Abba  Eban  used  to  say  that  Israel  considers 
objectivity  a  hundred  percent  support  of  its 
position. 

We  did  not  intend  this  assessment  either 
as  pressure  or  as  support  for  any  party. 
It  was  made  inevitable  by  the  suspension 
of  the  negotiations  and  by  the  potential  col- 
lapse of  the  interim  approach.  With  Geneva 
becoming  a  probable  outcome,  it  was  impera- 
tive for  the  United  States  to  consider  pro- 
cedures and  substance — all  the  more  so  as 
it  is  the  view  of  the  Administration,  which 
we  have  certainly  not  kept  secret  for  years, 
that  progress  toward  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  is  in  the  interest  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, in  the  interest  of  the  West,  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

As  such,  it  is  not  directed  against  any 
country.  It  is  not  intended  as  a  pressure 
upon  any  country.  It  is  as  objective  a  look 
as  we  can  get  from  our  best  conception  of 
the  American  and  world  interest  in  this 
matter,  of  what  is  required  to  promote  peace, 
and  of  course  the  United  States  has  been 
committed  to  the  existence  of  Israel  as  part 
of  such  a  just  peace. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  I  understood  you,  you 
said  the  United  States  will  be  willing  to  put 
forward  new  proposals  if  neither  of  the 
principals  came  up  with  their  own  proposals 
for  establishing  progress. 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  At  least  as  to  pro- 
cedures. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  part  of  the  question, 
actually.  Do  you  mean  to  suggest  that  the 
United  States  will  produce  proposals  in 
terms  of  its  bilateral  or  midtilateral  rela- 
tionships with  the  parties  themselves  or  for 
Geneva,  or  in  what  context? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  depends  on 
which  route  is  chosen.  It  will  be  impossible 
for  the  United  States  to  be  at  Geneva  with- 
out expressing  some  view  on  the  subject  at 
some  time. 

Q.  What  are  the  chances  of  your  renewing 
shuttle  diplomacy,  then? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  cannot  judge 
which  method  will  be  most  appropriate  until 
the  President  has  had  an  opportunity  to  talk 
to  some  of  the  parties  principally  involved. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  the  letter  from  the 
Senators  giving  the  broad-base  support  for 
Israel  have  any  effect  on  your  dealings  with 
President  Sadat  or  Prime  Minister  Rabin? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  will  take  serious- 
ly expressions  from  many  quarters.  At  least 
some  of  the  statements  in  that  letter  con- 
tain the  ambiguities  that  have  been  at  the 
heart  of  Middle  East  negotiations  for  many 
years,  and  therefore,  as  we  move  more  deep- 
ly into  these  negotiations,  we  will  have  to 
discuss  with  the  Senate  as  precisely  what 
meaning  is  to  be  given  to  phrases  such  as 
"secure  and  recognized  frontiers,"  which  are 
also  part  of  Security  Council  Resolution  242. 

Q.  If  President  Sadat  brings  up  this  let- 
ter, queries  what  effect  it  has  on  you  and 
American  policy,  what  is  your  answer? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Our  answer  will  be 
that  we  are  taking  into  account  the  views 
of  many  groups  and,  of  course,  congres- 
sional views  with  considerable  seriousness, 
that  after  we  have  made  a  decision,  we  will 
discuss  it  at  great  length  with  the  Senate 
and  with  the  whole  Congress,  and  that  in 
the  meantime  we  have  to  proceed  according 
to  our  best  judgment  of  the  situation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  why  do  you  believe  the 
Syrians  moved  to  extend  the  U.N.  mandate 


for  six  months,  which  puts  them  out  of  syn- 
chronization with  the  Egyptians,  and  what 
will  the  impact  of  that  action  be  on  the  next 
three  to  six  months? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  will  answer  that 
question,  but  if  we  could  leave  non-Egyptian- 
and-Israeli  questions  out  until  I  get  through 
the  second  part  of  my  answers — but  I  will 
answer  that  question. 

Q.  On  the  Egyptians? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  impact  is  that 
it  gives  some  more  time  for  a  development 
of  peace  initiatives  less  closely  geared  to 
imminent  deadlines  than  seemed  possible  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  therefore  we  welcome 
this  step. 

Helen  [Helen  Thomas,  United  Press  Inter- 
national], did  you  have  a  question? 

Q.  Yes,  I  did.  On  the  question  of  over- 
dramatizing  Mayaguez,  don't  you  think  that 
the  Administration  had  a  big  part  in  that? 
Also,  you  were  the  one  who  said  it  was  a 
bonus  and  benefits. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  it  was  what? 

Q.  A  bonus  and  benefits. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  I  said  our  pur- 
pose was  to  free  the  ship  and  the  crew,  and 
if  there  were  any  collateral  benefits,  that  was 
a  bonus,  but  not  the  primary  purpose.  That 
is  a  different  thing  from  saying  that  that 
was  the  exclusive  purpose. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  it  is  being  mag- 
nified into  a  major  foreign  policy  representa- 
tion? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  believe  that  it  was 
explained  in  response  to  very  intense  queries. 
I  have  stated  our  view  and  what  has  hap- 
pened previously.   I  don't  want  to — 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  believe  that  the 
two  superpowers  will  inevitably  impose  a 
settlement  on  the  sides  in  the  Middle  East 
if  both  sides  will  not  come  with  new  pro- 
posals? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  not  thought 
it  wise  to  impose  a  settlement,  and  our  policy 
has  been  designed  to  enable  the  parties  con- 
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cerned  to  negotiate  the  structure  of  a  just 
and  lasting  peace. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  the  President  plan 
mainly  to  listen  during  the  Sadat  and  Rabin 
meeting,  and  if  so,  what  is  your  expectation 
for  any  new  position,  new  concessions,  being 
made  by  either  man?  The  reason  I  ask  the 
question  is  that  it  suggests  that  the  reassess- 
ment may  hinge  on  the  outcome  of  those 
talks. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  I  think  the  Pres- 
ident will  both  talk  and  listen.  He  will  give 
to  both  sides  our  assessment  of  the  situation, 
and  it  will  be  as  close  to  identical  to  both 
sides  as  we  can  make  it. 

He  will  then  obviously  ask  their  views  on 
their  assessment  of  the  situation;  and  our 
reassessment,  or  at  least  the  conclusions  we 
will  draw,  will  depend  obviously  to  an  im- 
portant extent  on  the  answers  we  receive. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  President  Sadat  has 
said  publicly  now  several  times  that  he  in- 
tends to  press  President  Ford  for  an  answer 
to  what  the  American  position  is  on  sup- 
porting Israel,  either  in  the  present  situation 
or  back  to  the  1967  borders.  What  will  the 
President  say  to  President  Sadat,  or  what  do 
you  think  about  that  question? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  If  I  tell  you  that, 
maybe  President  Sadat  won't  come  to  the 
meeting.   [Laughter.] 

I  think  we  are  in  no  position  to  give 
answers  to  final  settlement  until  we  have 
completed  the  assessment  we  are  now 
making. 

Q.  Since  we  have  already  had  no  assess- 
ment on  Mr.  Gromyko,  can  you  tell  us  a 
little  bit  of  what  he  indicated  to  you  was 
the  Soviet  position  on  the  Middle  East? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  that  the 
Soviet  Union  realizes  that  it  is  one  thing 
to  start  a  conference,  it  is  another  to  bring 
it  to  a  conclusion.  And  I  think  every  party 
concerned  so  far  has  realized  that  it  was 
less  complicated  to  talk  about  Geneva  than 
to  bring  it  off. 

Now  that  Geneva  has  become  a  very  prob- 
able outcome,  I  think  it  behooves  the  two  co- 
chairmen  to  discuss  what  steps  they  can  take 
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to  bring  about  the  best  atmosphere  for  talks 
and  the  best  possible  outcome  for  such  talks, 
and  this  is  the  spirit  within  which  we  had 
our  preliminary  exchanges. 

As  you  know,  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko 
and  I  plan  to  meet  again  in  July,  and  I  think 
at  that  time,  after  we  have  substantially 
completed  our  assessment,  we  will  be  in  a 
position  to  be  more  specific. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  say  Geneva  is  a 
probable  outcome,  but  as  you  also  point  out, 
it  is  a  lot  of  trouble  getting  it  off  the  ground. 
First,  we  thought  it  was  going  to  meet  early 
in  the  summer.  Now  it  appears  that  it  may 
not  be  until  late  in  the  summer,  and  the 
Egyptians  are  saying  possibly  not  until  the 
end  of  the  year.  Do  you  have  any  estimate 
of  when  Geneva  will  be? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  I  will  be  in 
a  better  position  to  answer  that  question  in 
July,  after  I  meet  with  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko,  and  after  the  President  has  met 
with  President  Sadat  and  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Rabin  and  after  we  have  talked  to 
some  of  the  other  interested  Arab  parties. 

Q.  When  you  talk  about  Geneva,  are  you 
talking  about  it  in  the  context  we  under- 
stood it  when  it  first  began,  that  this  would 
be  a  negotiation,  or  would  it  simply  be  a 
framework  within  which  some  variation  of 
shuttle  diplomacy  might  be  able  to  work? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  think  I  can 
add  anything  to  the  three  possible  options 
that  the  President  outlined  yesterday. 

Mr.  Nessen:  Why  not  take  just  a  couple 
more  minutes,  Mr.  Secretary?  You  have  been 
at  it  for  about  an  hour. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  haven't  even  gotten 
started  yet.  I  will  take  two  or  three  more 
questions. 

Q.  How  would  you  define  the  main  stum- 
bling block  to  an  interim  settlement  between 
Israel  and  Egypt?  Is  it  the  issue  of  non- 
belligerency? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  issue  of  the  last 
interim  negotiation  has  taken  on  the  form 
of  the  Japanese  movie  "Rashomon" — there 
are  so  many  versions  of  it  around  now  that 
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I  don't  want  to  add  to  the  general  confusion. 

I  don't  think  there  is  any  purpose  served 
by  reviewing  the  last  negotiation,  which 
takes  on  more  epic  proportions  the  longer 
one  hears  the  various  accounts.  The  major 
problem  now  is  to  focus  on  the  future.  That 
requires  some  stocktaking  as  to  what  the 
parties  now  conceive  to  be  the  essence  of  the 
problem  as  they  now  see  it. 

Once  we  understand  that,  then  we  can 
make  some  suggestions  as  to  whether  or  how 
the  deadlock  might  be  broken,  rather  than 
go  over  again  the  last  positions  they  had 
at  that  time,  which  under  the  pressure  of 
events  may  now  look  somewhat  different. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  you  said  that  we  have 
not  thought  it  wise  to  impose  a  settlement. 
Do  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  we 
could  impose  a  settlement  that  would  be 
accepted  unless  it  was  acceptable  to  both 
sides ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  believe  that  a 
settlement  must  emerge  out  of  a  process  of 
negotiation  between  the  two  sides  in  some 
form,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  meeting  with 
Gromyko,  was  there  any  progress  made  on 
what  appeared  to  be  some  differences  on  the 
Vladivostok  SALT  agreement,  or  is  that 
coming  along?  And  do  you  expect  to  have 
something  final  this  year,  yet? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  Vladivostok 
agreement  settled  most  of  the  conceptual 
problems.  It  left  open  many  of  the  technical 
issues  in  the  implementation  of  the  basic 
concepts.  Being  technical,  these  issues  be- 
come extremely  complicated.  I  believe  that 
we  are  making  progress  in  clarifying  the 
issues  and  in  narrowing  the  gap  between  the 
two  sides. 


I  believe  that  the  chances  of  completing 
the  agreement  this  year  are  good,  but  it  is  a 
highly  technical  negotiation  in  which — I 
don't  want  to  disillusion  you — there  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  consensus  within  our 
government  as  to  what  is  required,  and  we 
are  moving  in  that  direction  now. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think,  Bernie,  you 
had  a  question. 

Q.  The  other  Bernie. 

Mr.  Nessen:  Bernie  Kalb. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Oh,  Bernie  Kalb 
[Bernard  Kalb,  CBS  News].  I  didn't  even 
see  him. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  this  immediate  post- 
Viet-Nam  era,  do  you  believe  that  the  firm- 
ness of  your  reiterations  to  outstanding 
American  commitments  is  matched  by  an 
equal  firmness  of  the  will  of  the  American 
people  to  follow  through  on  those  commit- 
ments ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Yes,  I  believe  it  is. 
I  believe  that  the  American  people  will  sup- 
port an  American  foreign  policy  designed  to 
preserve  global  peace  and  to  bring  about 
conditions  of  progress  which  reduce  inter- 
national tensions  and  general  tensions. 

I  think  this  is  a  question  in  part  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Administration,  which  we 
intend  to  exercise,  and  I  believe  also  that 
with  the  end  of  some  of  the  divisive  debates 
which  this  country  has  been  subjected  to  in 
recent  years  we  are  in  a  better  position  to 
obtain  public  support  and,  indeed,  we  have  a 
very  large  degree  of  public  support  for  the 
kind  of  foreign  policy  that  we  have  out- 
lined. 

The  Press:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 
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Secretary  Kissinger  Meets  With  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko 
at  Vienna;  Visits  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Ankara 


Secretary  Kissinger  visited  Austria,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Berlin,  and 
Turkey  May  18-23.  He  met  with  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko  at 
Vienna  and  headed  the  U.S.  observer  delega- 
tion to  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters of  the  Central  Treaty  Organization 
(CENTO)  at  Ankara.  Follotving  are  remarks 
by  Secretary  Kissinger  and  foreign  leaders, 
his  address  before  the  Berlin  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, his  statement  before  the 
CENTO  Council,  and  the  texts  of  a  joint 
statement  issued  folloiving  his  meetings  with 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  and  the  final 
press  communique  issued  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  meeting  of  the  CENTO  Council. 


ARRIVAL,  VIENNA,  MAY   18 

Press  release  267  dated  May  19 

Mr.  Chancellor  [Bruno  Kreisky],  ladies 
and  gentlemen:  I  would  like  to  express  my 
pleasure  at  being  in  Vienna.  The  friendship 
between  the  United  States  and  Austria 
means  a  great  deal  to  us,  and  the  independ- 
ence and  neutrality  of  Austria  are  firm 
principles  of  American  foreign  policy. 

I  have  come  to  Vienna  to  meet  with  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister.  The  problems  that 
concern  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  affect  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
well-being  of  mankind.  We  will  make  every 
effort  to  improve  prospects  for  peace.  The 
United  States,  while  firmly  determined  to 
defend  its  principles,  its  interests,  and  the 
principles  and  interests  of  its  allies,  will 
make  every  effort  to  bring  about  a  more  con- 
ciliatory and  more  peaceful  world,  and  I 
hope  that  my  talks  with  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  will  help  in  this  effort. 


I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  tell 
Chancellor  Kreisky  how  much  we  have  ap- 
preciated his  visit  to  the  United  States  and 
how  much  we  have  always  valued  his  friend- 
ship and  advice. 

The  President  looks  forward  to  seeing  him 
in  Salzburg  in  two  weeks.  I  think  it  is  a 
symbol  of  the  importance  of  Austria,  as  a 
neutral  independent  state,  that  these  meet- 
ings should  be  taking  place  in  such  a  short 
period  in  this  country. 

I  look  forward  to  my  stay  in  Austria. 
Thank  you. 


REMARKS  FOLLOWING  MEETING  WITH 
CHANCELLOR   KREISKY,  MAY   19 

Press  release  268  dated  May  19 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  As  I  indicated 
yesterday,  we  consider  the  Chancellor  and 
Austria  good  friends  of  the  United  States. 
Whenever  we  have  an  opportunity  we  try  to 
get  the  benefit  of  the  thinking  of  Chancellor 
Kreisky  and  of  his  associates. 

Austria  is  a  small  country,  but  it  is  located 
centrally  in  Europe,  with  a  long  tradition, 
and  its  security  depends  importantly  on  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  good  relations. 
Therefore  we  always  try  to  take  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  exchange  views. 

We  had  a  very  good  and  detailed  talk  about 
the  world  situation  and  particular  problems 
that  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  and  I  plan 
to  discuss  here.  It  is,  of  course,  symbolic  that 
we  should  be  meeting  here  20  years  after  the 
[Austrian]  State  Treaty,  and  we  want  to 
express  our  appreciation  to  Chancellor  Krei- 
sky, the  Austrian  Government,  and  to  the 
Austrian  people  for  the  very  warm  reception 
we  have  had  here. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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REMARKS  BY  SECRETARY  KISSINGER  AND 
SOVIET  FOREIGN  MINISTER  GROMYKO,  MAY  19  1 

Q.  Mr.  Kissinger,  did  you  make  any  prog- 
ress on  SALT  [Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks]  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  Foreign  Minis- 
ter and  I  had  a  general  review  of  the  situa- 
tion. We  also  discussed  the  European 
Security  Conference,  and  we  began  a  discus- 
sion of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks. 
The  talks  were  constructive  and  were  con- 
ducted in  a  cordial  and  friendly  atmosphere. 
We  will  resume  tomorrow  morning  at  9:30. 
I  would  say  that  on  the  topics  we  discussed 
some  progress  was  made. 

Q.  Will  you  go  to  the  Middle  East  on  your 
next  discussions,  Dr.  Kissinger? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  no  plans  to 
go  to  the  Middle  East  tomorrow. 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  it,  Mr. 
Gromyko  ? 

Foreign  Minister  Gromyko:  I  agree  with 
the  Secretary,  the  conversation  was  useful. 
Well,  I  do  not  want  to  repeat.  You  were  very 
precise,  and  (the  talks  were  held)  in  a  con- 
structive and  friendly  atmosphere. 

REMARKS  BY  SECRETARY  KISSINGER  AND 
SOVIET  FOREIGN  MINISTER  GROMYKO,  MAY  20  2 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  Foreign  Minis- 
ter and  I  had  very  good  and  useful  discus- 
sions in  a  cordial  atmosphere.  We  are  going 
to  issue  a  communique  at  7:00  tonight,  but 
I  can  say  now  that  we  agreed  to  meet  again 
in  the  near  future  for  a  further  detailed 
review  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks,  prospects  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  other  matters  of  mutual  interest. 

Foreign  Minister  Gromyko:  I  agree  with 
the  Secretary.  We  discussed  several  prob- 
lems. All  of  them  are  important.  I  think,  I 


1  Made  at  the  conclusion  of  their  meeting  at  the 
Hotel  Imperial,  Vienna  (text  from  press  release 
269  dated  May  20). 

2  Made  at  the  conclusion  of  their  meeting  at  the 
Soviet  Embassy,  Vienna  (text  from  press  release 
273). 
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am  convinced,  discussion  is  useful  and  it  is 
necessary.  We  agreed,  of  course,  to  have 
further  discussions  with  each  other,  how 
many  of  them  we  do  not  know,  but  at  least 
one  in  the  near  future. 

Q.  Has  any  compromise  been  reached, 
sir,  on  the  issue  of  verification,  could  you 
tell  us  ? 

Foreign  Minister  Gromyko:  It's  a  small 
detail. 

Q.  Verification  is  a  small  detail? 

Foreign  Minister  Gromyko:  It's  a  small 
detail. 

Q.  It's  been  taken  care  of? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  can't  go  into  the 
details  of  the  various  issues  that  were  dis- 
cussed, but  as  I  said,  the  talks  were  useful 
and  constructive,  and  we  will  meet  again  in 
the  near  future  to  go  over  any  items  that  will 
still  be  unresolved  at  that  point.  Thank  you. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  the  Middle  East,  Dr. 
Kissinger? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  Middle  East  was 
discussed  in  detail. 

Q.  Did  you  agree  on  any  date  for  the 
Geneva  Conference? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  will  meet  again 
before  that. 

Q.  Could  the  next  meeting  be  in  Vienna? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  hasn't  been  de- 
cided yet. 


JOINT  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  STATEMENT, 
VIENNA,  MAY  20 

Press  release  270  dated  May  20 

In  accordance  with  an  earlier  agreement,  a  meet- 
ing was  held  on  May  19-20,  1975,  in  Vienna  between 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Security 
Affairs,  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  and  Member  of  the 
Political  Bureau  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
CPSU,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
A.  A.  Gromyko. 

The  two  sides  were  unanimous  in  emphasizing 
their  determination  to  continue  to  adhere  firmly  to 
the  course  of  further  improving  and  developing 
U.S.-Soviet  relations  in  the  interests  of  the  peoples 
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of  both  countries  and  of  strengthening  peace. 

An  exchange  of  views  took  place  on  bilateral  rela- 
tions including  those  pertaining  to  a  further  limita- 
tion of  strategic  offensive  arms.  Also  discussed  were 
a  number  of  international  problems  of  mutual  in- 
terest— the  progress  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  and  its  speedy  conclu- 
sion; the  situation  with  regard  to  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  settlement  in  the  Middle  East,  including  the 
question  of  resuming  the  Geneva  Peace  Conference; 
and  other  matters.  In  these  discussions  both  sides 
proceeded  from  the  agreements  and  understandings 
reached  as  a  result  of  the  U.S. -Soviet  Summit  meet- 
ings held  in  Moscow,  Washington  and  Vladivostok. 

The  conversations  which  proceeded  in  a  construc- 
tive spirit  were,  in  the  opinion  of  both  sides,  useful. 


DEPARTURE,  VIENNA,  MAY  20 

Press  release  274  dated  May  20 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Austrian 
Government  and  Chancellor  Kreisky  for  hav- 
ing arranged  our  visit  here  in  such  a  warm 
and  technically  excellent  manner.  The  talks 
themselves  were  useful  and  were  conducted 
in  a  friendly  atmosphere,  and  progress  was 
made  on  the  issues  that  were  discussed. 

Of  course,  the  work  of  peace  is  never 
finished,  and  therefore  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  and  I  will  meet  again  in  the  near 
future  to  review  outstanding  issues,  espe- 
cially on  the  Middle  East  and  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks,  but  also  on  other  matters 
of  bilateral  concern. 

On  the  whole  I  am  satisfied  with  the  visit 
here,  and  I  leave  with  the  conviction  that 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  essential  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  for  the  progress  of  man- 
kind and  that  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  keep 
them  on  course. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


ARRIVAL,   BONN,  MAY  20 


Press  release  275  dated  May  20 


Ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  relations  between  the  Federal  Re- 
public and  the  United  States  are  so  excellent 
that  it  is  not  necessary,  for  that  reason,  to 
have  periodic  meetings  of  the  Foreign  Minis- 


ter [Hans-Dietrich  Genscher]  and  the  Chan- 
cellor [Helmut  Schmidt]  and  leading  Amer- 
ican officials.  On  the  other  hand,  we  consider 
the  Federal  Republic  one  of  the  key  countries 
in  the  preservation  of  peace  and  in  the 
achievement  of  progress  in  Europe,  in  the 
Atlantic  area,  and  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  from  our  point 
of  view,  that  we  consult  regularly  with  the 
Federal  Republic,  and  I  look  forward  to  an 
opportunity  to  exchange  views  with  my 
friends  the  Foreign  Minister  and  the  Chan- 
cellor, whose  views  mean  a  great  deal  to  us. 
I  will  report  to  them  fully  about  my  just- 
concluded  meetings  with  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  and  talk  to  them  also  about  East- 
West  relations,  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  NATO  summit,  and  any  other 
matter  of  mutual  interest. 

It  is  for  me  always  a  great  pleasure  to 
visit  the  Federal  Republic,  where  I  know  I 
am  among  friends,  and  a  country  which  I 
know  is  a  close  ally  and  close  associate. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

DEPARTURE,   BONN,  MAY  21 

Press  release  279  dated  May  21 

Secretary  Kissinger 

I  had  very  satisfactory  talks  in  a  very 
friendly  atmosphere  with  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister and  the  Chancellor.  We  discussed  all 
problems  of  Western  relations  and  also  our 
bilateral  relations,  which,  as  I  said  already 
yesterday,  could  not  be  better. 

I  am  flying  now  to  Berlin  in  order  to  ex- 
press American  ties  to  this  brave  city  and  to 
emphasize  again  our  commitment  to  this  city. 

Foreign  Minister  Genscher 

The  talks  with  the  American  Secretary  of 
State  have  again  confirmed  that  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  the  United  States 
are  in  agreement  in  their  assessment  of  all 
important  world  political  questions. 

We  feel  especially  happy  and  grateful  that 
the  American  Secretary  of  State  is  traveling 
to  Berlin  today.  For  us  that  is  another  con- 
firmation of  the  ties  of  the  United  States  to 
Berlin. 
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ARRIVAL,   BERLIN,  MAY  21 


Press  release  282  dated  May  22 


Ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  wanted  to  express 
the  great  pleasure  at  being  able  to  visit  Ber- 
lin. I  am  here  to  tell  you  on  behalf  of  our 
President  and  of  the  American  people  that 
the  close  connection  between  the  people  of 
Berlin,  between  the  security  and  freedom  of 
Berlin  and  America,  remains  as  valid  today 
as  it  has  throughout  the  postwar  period. 

No  American  can  visit  Berlin  without  a 
feeling  of  pride  for  what  our  people  have 
together  accomplished  and  a  feeling  of  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  the  determination 
of  Berlin  to  live  in  freedom  and  in  security. 
So  I  look  forward  to  being  able  to  spend 
some  hours  in  your  city  and  to  be  inspired  as 
we  always  are  by  the  spirit  of  Berlin. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


REMARKS  AT  THE  U.S.  MISSION,  BERLIN,  MAY  21 

Press  release  286  dated  May  22 

General  Walker  [Maj.  Gen.  Sam  Walker, 
U.S.  Commandant  Berlin] ,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: I  would  like  to  tell  you  first  of  all  how 
proud  I  am  to  be  here  in  Berlin,  a  city  which 
has  been  a  focal  point  of  American  postwar 
efforts,  a  city  in  which  Americans  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  fortitude  and  of 
their  association  with  the  brave  people  who 
have  stood  for  freedom  throughout  the  post- 
war period.  In  America,  in  recent  months, 
we  have  gone  through  some  difficulties,  and 
there  are  many,  or  at  least  there  are  some, 
who  have  questioned  the  role  of  America  in 
the  postwar  period.  I  think  that  all  of  those 
who  doubt  what  America  has  stood  for 
should  visit  Berlin. 

We  remain  committed  to  a  strong  foreign 
policy.  We  remain  committed  to  defending 
our  principles  and  our  values,  and  we  do  not 
forget  that  the  peace  of  the  world  has  been 
preserved  through  American  efforts  and 
American  cooperation  with  our  allies,  and 
we  intend  to  maintain  this. 

You  here  in  this  city  have  had  a  very 
special  role  to  play  throughout  the  postwar 


period.  The  freedom  of  Berlin  has  become  a 
test  case  of  American  commitments  and  of 
American  purposes. 

We  are  now  in  a  period  in  which  we  are 
negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with 
other  countries  of  the  Communist  world. 
We  sincerely  attempt  to  ease  tensions.  Any 
responsible  leader  has  an  obligation  to  avoid 
the  dangers  of  war,  and  no  group  has  a 
greater  interest  in  this  than  the  military 
personnel  that  will  have  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  a  conflict  or  people  in  a  city  such  as  this 
that  would  be  exposed  to  changes  in  interna- 
tional climate.  But  never  in  this  effort  to 
relax  tension  will  we  give  up  our  principles, 
and  never  will  we  sacrifice  the  values  or  the 
interests  of  our  allies. 

In  this  somewhat  more  complex  world  that 
exists,  more  complex  than  the  early  postwar 
period,  we  will  not  forget  the  city  of  Berlin. 
And  the  Americans  here  in  their  dedication, 
their  reporting,  play  a  very  special  role.  I 
want  you  to  know  how  honored  I  felt  by  the 
ceremony  I  was  privileged  to  participate  in, 
want  you  to  know  how  much  it  means  to  me 
to  come  to  this  city,  where  the  basic  issues  do 
not  require  so  much  explanation  and  where 
all  of  you  are  performing  a  great  task  for 
your  country,  for  the  free  peoples,  and  in- 
deed for  the  peace  of  the  whole  world. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE   BERLIN   HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  MAY  21 

Press  release  276  dated  May  21 

Mr.  Governing  Mayor,  Mr.  Foreign  Min- 
ister, ladies  and  gentlemen:  It  is  an  honor 
to  be  in  this  city  whose  fortitude  has  pre- 
served the  peace  and  whose  devotion  has 
inspired  all  who  love  freedom.  The  people 
of  West  Berlin  know  better  than  anyone 
what  freedom  means.  They  know — and  have 
proven — that  peace  requires  security  as  well 
as  conciliation,  courage  as  well  as  hope.  They 
have  experienced  that  freedom  can  be  pre- 
served only  by  those  who  have  faith  in  them- 
selves and  in  the  dignity  of  man. 

I  do  not  come  to  Berlin  to  lecture  to  you 
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on  the  requirements  of  peace  and  freedom  in 
the  modern  world.  It  is  we  who  have  learned, 
and  you  who  have  taught: 

— You  have  endured  and  prevailed  during 
the  darkest  days  of  confrontation  between 
East  and  West. 

— You  have  experienced  in  the  cruel  divi- 
sion of  your  own  city  the  consequences  of 
ideological  hostility. 

— You  survived  and  prospered  because  the 
solidarity  of  the  Western  allies  has  but- 
tressed your  security  and  the  security  of 
Western  Europe. 

— And  now,  in  a  new  era  of  eased  con- 
frontation in  Europe,  the  fate  of  Berlin  will 
determine  the  future  of  the  efforts  to  insure 
security  through  negotiation  and  coopera- 
tion. As  Berlin  was  the  greatest  symbol  of 
the  heroism  of  the  immediate  postwar  period, 
it  is  also  the  acid  test  of  the  period  we  now 
hope  to  enter. 

Throughout  the  postwar  era,  the  United 
States  has  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
this  city,  in  times  of  crisis  and  in  times  of 
hope.  The  strength  of  our  commitment  thus 
derives  not  from  formal  documents  alone 
but,  above  all,  from  our  perception  of  our 
own  objective  interest  and  of  a  generation 
of  shared  experiences. 

The  security  of  West  Berlin  remains  a 
vital  interest  of  the  United  States.  For  us, 
much  more  is  at  stake  here  than  the  security 
of  a  city.  To  us  you  symbolize  man's  un- 
quenchable yearning  for  freedom;  you  rep- 
resent the  capacity  of  democracy  to  summon 
the  strength  to  defend  its  values.  This  is 
the  cement  of  our  tie  with  you,  our 
sympathy  for  you,  and  our  admiration  for 
you. 

My  visit  does  not  come  in  the  midst  of 
crisis;  rather  it  takes  place  at  a  moment 
when  this  city  is  enjoying  greater  security 
than  at  any  time  in  the  last  30  years.  But 
we  shall  not  slacken  our  resolve  or  neglect 
our  security,  for  we  know  that  it  has  been 
our  determination  and  our  strength  which 
have  made  the  present  opportunity  for  prog- 
ress possible.  By  working  to  make  restraint 
and  negotiation  the  only  realistic  option,  we 


have  created  conditions  for  a  more  rational, 
hopeful,  and  reliable  relationship  with  the 
East. 

In  the  thermonuclear  age,  there  is  no 
alternative  to  peace.  In  the  general  interest 
— most  of  all  of  those  whose  homes  would 
be  the  focal  point  of  crisis — we  seek  just  and 
reasonable  solutions  to  outstanding  issues. 
But  America  will  never  seek  peace  by  aban- 
doning principles  or  sacrificing  friends. 

In  the  delicate  balance  of  relations  be- 
tween East  and  West,  Berlin's  position  is 
pivotal.  Throughout  the  period  of  detente 
the  United  States  and  its  Western  allies 
have  shared  the  conviction  that  the  hope 
of  wider  security  and  cooperation  in  Europe 
had  to  be  vindicated  in  Berlin  above  all. 
We  agreed  that  efforts  to  normalize  relations 
in  Central  Europe  had  to  begin  with  nor- 
malizing West  Berlin's  existence  in  safety 
and  dignity. 

Therefore  we  pressed  for  reliable,  practi- 
cal improvements  in  the  conditions  of  access 
to  Berlin  and  in  life  in  this  city;  we  made 
a  major  effort  to  remove  Berlin  as  an  issue 
in  East- West  confrontation.  We  consider  the 
effectiveness,  durability,  and  scrupulous  ob- 
servance of  the  Quadripartite  Agreement  on 
Berlin  of  September  1971  a  crucial  test  of 
the  process  called  detente. 

Given  the  complex  history  of  the  issue, 
we  cannot  expect  the  Quadripartite  Agree- 
ment to  work  every  day  without  flaw.  But 
no  one,  East  or  West,  can  deny  the  practical 
benefits  which  have  accrued  to  both  sides 
from  the  agreement  and  the  arrangements 
which  followed  . 

Before  1972,  traffic  on  the  vital  access 
routes  between  Berlin  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public was  vulnerable  to  harassment  on  a 
variety  of  pretexts.  The  relationship  between 
Bonn  and  West  Berlin  was  subject  to  con- 
tinuing dispute.  And  cruelly  and  tragically, 
the  human  connections  between  the  people 
of  West  Berlin  and  their  friends  and  fam- 
ilies in  the  surrounding  area  were  being 
stifled  by  Eastern  controls. 

Today,  by  contrast: 

— Vital  surface  access  routes  are  guaran- 
teed in  an  international  agreement;   unim- 
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peded  and  preferential  civilian  traffic  is  en- 
shrined in  formally  agreed  procedures. 

— Communications  between  West  Berlin 
and  East  Berlin,  between  West  Berlin  and 
the  German  Democratic  Republic,  have  been 
improved.  Direct  telephone  links  now  exist. 
Visits  to  the  East  now  number  in  the  millions 
annually,  nearly  300,000  during  the  recent 
Easter  holiday  alone. 

— The  Western  allies'  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities to  safeguard  the  status  of  the  West- 
ern sectors  of  Berlin  have  been  specifically 
reaffirmed. 

— The  Soviet  Union  has  formally  accepted 
that  the  ties  between  West  Berlin  and  the 
Federal  Republic  "will  be  maintained  and 
developed."  It  has  agreed  that  Berlin's  in- 
terests abroad  be  represented  by  the  Federal 
Republic  and  that  the  Federal  Republic  pro- 
vide consular  protection  and  representation 
for  Berlin  in  international  organizations. 
Berlin  is  also  included  in  the  increasingly 
important  web  of  agreements  governing 
intra-German  ties. 

While  these  legal  guarantees  are  not  neces- 
sarily self-implementing,  they  represent  a 
significant  achievement.  We  shall  never  re- 
lax our  efforts  to  insure  the  strict  imple- 
mentation of  the  Quadripartite  Agreement. 
We  shall  deal  with  challenges  with  the  same 
determination  to  resist  pressures  and  with 
the  same  spirit  of  readiness  to  negotiate  that 
produced  the  agreement.  Thus  only  if  Berlin 
flourishes  will  detente  flourish;  only  if  you 
are  secure  will  Europe  be  secure.  This  has 
been  America's  attitude  for  30  years;  it  has 
not  changed.  On  behalf  of  President  Ford 
and  the  American  people,  I  reaffirm  our  his- 
toric relationship  today. 

Mr.  Governing  Mayor,  Mr.  Foreign  Min- 
ister, distinguished  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
In  this  House  resides  the  democratic  tradi- 
tion that  gave  Berlin  the  moral  strength 
and  resiliency  to  withstand  the  hardest  trials 
of  the  last  30  years.  And  you  embody  the 
democratic  ideals  which  represent  Berlin's 
future. 

The  tradition  of  this  House  began  in  1946 
with  an  election  which,  tragically,  remains 
the   only   free   vote   held   in   all   sectors   of 


Berlin  since  the  war.  In  1975  you  mark  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  Berlin  Constitution, 
which  has  provided  the  framework  for  your 
growth  and  progress  in  freedom. 

In  the  world  today,  democratic  principles 
are  under  grave  challenge  on  many  conti- 
nents. Over  the  next  decade  we  will  learn 
whether — in  the  face  of  economic  stresses, 
military  peril,  and  political  change — free 
men  have  the  will  and  imagination  to  vindi- 
cate the  values  they  believe  in.  For  these 
values,  however  vital,  do  not  defend  them- 
selves nor  do  they  grow  without  dedicated 
effort. 

All  great  achievements  were  an  ideal  be- 
fore they  became  a  reality.  What  the  free 
societies  need  above  all  is  the  confidence  that 
they  can  shape  their  own  future.  Our  ma- 
terial strength  is  undisputed  and  unmatched ; 
what  is  required  now  is  to  summon  our  re- 
serves of  faith  and  dedication.  The  Atlantic 
nations  have  shown  in  countless  endeavors 
in  30  years  the  tremendous  strength  of  the 
free  association  of  free  peoples. 

At  moments  of  difficulty,  it  is  well  to 
remind  ourselves  of  what  we  have  achieved 
— the  reality  of  security  and  progress  to 
which  men  and  nations  have  aspired 
throughout  history.  The  preservation  of 
these  achievements,  and  the  world's  hope  for 
wider  sharing,  depend  crucially  on  what  we 
do  together. 

I  have  come  to  Berlin  to  tell  you  that 
America  remains  committed  to  the  building 
of  a  just  and  peaceful,  secure,  and  free 
world.  We  know  our  moral  compass.  We 
shall  be  true  to  the  belief  in  freedom,  prog- 
ress, and  human  dignity  which  reflects 
America's  best  hopes. 

This  is  why  this  city  means  so  much  to 
us.  For  30  years  you  have  symbolized  our 
challenges;  but  for  30  years  also  you  have 
recalled  us  to  our  duty.  You  have  been  an 
inspiration  to  all  free  men. 

As  we  face  a  new  era,  with  challenges 
more  subtle  and  complex,  Berlin  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  symbol  of  freedom.  We  shall 
stand  with  you,  and  we  are  confident  that 
history  will  record  Berlin  not  merely  as  a 
great  city  but  as  a  great  principle  in  the 
story  of  man's  struggle  for  freedom. 
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TOAST  BY  SECRETARY  KISSINGER, 
BERLIN,  MAY  21  3 

Mr.  Governing  Mayor,  Mr.  Foreign  Min- 
ister, ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  appreciate 
your  eloquent  words  and  warm  welcome.  I 
have  been  coming  to  Berlin  at  infrequent 
but  regular  intervals  since  1946.  In  general 
I  have  come  from  a  westerly  direction,  where 
people  sometimes  feel  the  need  of  reassess- 
ment and  are  inclined  to  pull  out  their  trees 
to  see  if  the  roots  are  still  there. 

This  city  has  always  been  an  inspiration 
to  me,  in  difficult  as  well  as  calm  times,  be- 
cause Berlin  has  always  known  where  the 
fundamental  values  were  and  has  always 
known  the  differences  between  freedom  and 
terror  and  has  always  known  that  there  are 
certain  concessions  that  cannot  be  made. 

The  interdependence  of  the  peoples  of  the 
West  has  found  its  major  expression  in 
Berlin,  politically  and  strategically.  As  you 
said,  Berlin  is  really  in  an  impossible  situa- 
tion, but  morally  and  politically  we  know — 
because  we  are  reminded  of  this  fact  every 
day  by  the  existence  of  Berlin — that  there 
are  things  which  are  of  fundamental  value 
even  though  they  cannot  be  measured  by  a 
computer. 

One  of  these  things  is  the  freedom  of  Ber- 
lin. Were  this  to  be  impaired,  the  freedom 
and  the  self-respect  of  the  West  would  re- 
ceive a  blow  from  which  it  could  probably 
not  recover. 

Your  courage  is  an  inspiration  for  us. 
Our  commitment  to  Berlin  is  partly  legal. 
But  neither  in  the  United  States  nor  in  any 
country  of  the  West  is  Berlin  called  into 
question. 

Our  fate  is  indivisible.  We  need  your 
courage  and  determination  just  as  much  as 
you  need  our  support.  That  is  why  it  is 
important  for  me  to  be  able  to  visit  you  now 
after  some  difficult  times  in  America  which, 
however,  have  not  caused  our  contribution  to 
the  security  of  the  world,  the  peace  of  the 
world,  to  lessen.   The  peace  of  the  world  has 


3  Delivered  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Governing 
Mayor  Klaus  Schuetz  (text  from  press  release  285 
dated  May  22). 


been  maintained  due  to  this  American  con- 
tribution. 

I  thank  you  also  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Kis- 
singer for  your  warm  reception  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Berliners.  I  raise  my  glass  to  the 
Governing  Mayor  and  Frau  Schuetz  and  to 
the  people  of  Berlin. 


DEPARTURE,   BERLIN,  MAY  21 

Press  release  283  dated  May  22 

I  want  to  say,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  Governing  Mayor 
for  the  very  warm  reception  that  we  have 
had  here.  As  always,  I  leave  Berlin  with 
more  courage,  and  I  want  to  assure  you  that 
the  commitment  of  the  United  States  to  Ber- 
lin not  only  remains  unimpaired  but  will 
grow  as  our  experiences  together  develop. 


ARRIVAL,  ANKARA,  MAY  21 

Press  release  287  dated  May  22 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  want  to  say  first 
of  all  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  be  back  in 
Turkey.  I  remember  my  reception  here  last 
March  with  the  greatest  warmth  and  the 
very  useful  talks  I  had  with  your  government 
at  the  time. 

My  basic  purpose  in  coming  here  is  to 
attend  my  first  meeting  with  the  Central 
Treaty  Organization.  It  happens  at  an  im- 
portant moment,  and  it  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exchange  with  our  allies  their  per- 
ception of  the  international  situation  under 
current  conditions  and  also  to  affirm  to  them 
the  basic  theme  of  our  foreign  policy:  that 
the  United  States  will  defend  its  interests 
and  its  principles  and  that  it  will  stand  by 
its  friends  in  a  forceful  and  understanding 
manner. 

I  also  look  forward  to  discussing  with  our 
host — with  the  Prime  Minister  [Suleyman 
Demirel]  and  the  Foreign  Minister  [Ihsan 
Caglayangil] — the  bilateral  relations  be- 
tween Turkey  and  the  United  States.  I  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  my  gratifi- 
cation and  the  gratification  of  the  President 
at  the  recent  vote  in  the  Senate  for  restoring 
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aid  to  Turkey.  We  will  review  the  negotia- 
tions on  Cyprus  and  other  matters  of  com- 
mon concern  in  the  spirit  of  friendship  and 
cooperation  that  characterizes  our  relation- 
ship. 


STATEMENT  BEFORE  THE  COUNCIL  OF 
MINISTERS  OF  CENTO,  MAY  22 

Press  release  289  dated  May  22 

Mr.  Secretary  General  [Umit  Bayiilken], 
Mr.  Prime  Minister,  Your  Excellencies,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  delegates,  ladies  and 
gentlemen:  I  am  privileged  to  be  here  for 
the  first  time  representing  my  country  at  the 
22d  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
nations  of  the  Central  Treaty  Organization. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Turkey  for  the  characteristically 
warm  reception  we  have  received  and  for 
the  excellent  arrangements  they  have  made. 

We  meet  at  a  timely  moment  when  the 
United  States  is  determined  to  reaffirm  its 
ties  to  its  allies.  We  meet  at  a  moment  when 
this  region — at  the  crossroads  of  Europe, 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
Middle  East,  and  South  Asia — has  taken  on 
an  ever  greater  strategic,  economic,  and 
global  importance. 

We  live  in  an  era  of  rapid  economic 
change  and  political  turbulence.  There  have 
been  disturbing  tensions  in  the  eastern  Med- 
iterranean. The  Middle  East  stands  poised 
on  the  brink  either  of  new  upheaval  or  of 
a  hopeful  process  of  movement  toward  peace. 
This  region  reflects,  therefore,  all  the  prob- 
lems and  hopes  of  a  new  era  of  international 
affairs.  If  our  nations  can  thrive  and  main- 
tain our  collaboration,  we  will  achieve  much 
for  ourselves,  and  we  will  contribute  even 
more  for  the  resolution  of  issues  far  wider  in 
their  impact  and  implications.  We  will  dem- 
onstrate to  our  peoples  and  set  an  example 
for  all  peoples  that  even  in  an  era  of  change 
men  remain  the  masters  of  their  own  fu- 
ture. 

President  Ford  has  repeated  before  the 
Congress  that  "We  will  stand  by  our  friends, 
we   will   honor   our   commitments,   and    we 
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will  uphold  our  country's  principles."  4  The 
American  people  have  learned,  through  ex- 
perience that  is  irreversible,  that  our  fate 
is  closely  linked  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  world  faces  a  new  agenda — of  eco- 
nomic progress,  of  relations  between  con- 
sumers and  producers,  of  relations  between 
developed  and  developing  countries,  of  issues 
such  as  the  law  of  the  sea — in  which  the 
United  States  is  in  a  unique  position  to  make 
a  vital  contribution  and  determined  to  do  so. 
And  at  this  moment,  after  some  months  of 
trial,  the  American  people  are  perhaps  more 
conscious  than  in  the  recent  past  of  the 
need  to  reaffirm  our  steadfastness  of  our 
dedication  toward  international  peace,  prog- 
ress, and  security. 

Central  to  our  foreign  policy  is  the  close 
relationship  with  our  allies  in  NATO,  of 
which  Turkey  is  such  an  important  member, 
and  in  Japan,  and  with  our  friends  in  other 
treaty  relationships.  Our  relationships  are 
based  on  considerations  beyond  security. 
Next  week  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
International  Energy  Agency  and  the  OECD 
[Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development]  will  meet  in  Paris  to  under- 
line the  importance  of  economic  cooperation 
and  economic  progress.  At  the  end  of  the 
week  President  Ford  will  meet  with  his 
colleagues  at  a  summit  in  Brussels  to  empha- 
size America's  ties  to  its  friends. 

In  today's  world  our  associations  aim  at 
peace  and  not  confrontation.  We  seek  to  en- 
gage the  Communist  powers  in  constructive 
relations  on  the  basis  of  our  continued 
strength  and  security,  individual  and  collec- 
tive. But  as  we  strive  for  peace  we  shall 
never  give  up  our  principles  or  abandon  our 
friends. 

In  recent  years  the  United  States  has  at- 
tempted to  build  a  more  durable  and  con- 
structive relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  my  colleagues  here  have  similarly  done. 
We  have  taken  historic  steps  of  strategic 
arms  limitation,  of  bilateral  cooperation  in 
various  fields,  and  of  resolution  of  differences 
in   such   areas   as   Berlin — which   I    visited 


4  For  President  Ford's  address  before  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress  on  Apr.  10,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr. 
28,  1975,  p.  529. 
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yesterday.  At  the  same  time  we  are  deter- 
mined that  in  areas  where  our  interests  are 
not  parallel  to  the  Soviet  Union's  there  must 
be  a  practice  of  reciprocal  restraint  and  re- 
sponsibility. We  have  always  insisted,  and 
we  shall  continue  to  insist,  that  the  easing 
of  tensions  cannot  occur  selectively. 

The  United  States,  as  you  know,  has  also 
taken  historic  steps  in  recent  years  to  end 
decades  of  estrangement  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  This  new  relationship  has 
served  the  cause  of  peace  not  only  in  Asia 
but  globally.  The  development  and  improve- 
ment of  this  relationship  is  one  of  the  priori- 
ties of  American  policy. 

All  the  members  of  this  organization  have 
been  similarly  outward-looking  in  their  poli- 
cies. We  all  have  important  relationships 
which  have  strengthened  each  of  us  and  thus 
served  a  common  interest. 

Within  this  region,  we  face  a  new  era  of 
challenges  more  complex  than  those  when 
this  organization  was  created : 

— Pakistan's  economic  progress  since  its 
trials  of  three  and  a  half  years  ago  has  been 
extraordinary.  The  United  States  takes  pride 
in  having  been  associated  with  this  endeavor. 

Prime  Minister  Bhutto  had  a  highly  pro- 
ductive visit  to  Washington.  The  territorial 
integrity  of  Pakistan  remains  a  principal  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time 
the  United  States  strongly  supports  the 
promising  process  of  accommodation  on  the 
subcontinent  which  was  begun  at  Simla. 

— The  rapidity  of  Iran's  modernization  is 
one  of  the  most  impressive  demonstrations 
x>f  national  dedication  in  the  world  today. 
The  recent  Washington  visit  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty  was  the  occasion  for  deepening 
American-Iranian  friendship  and  for  in- 
creasing the  already  close  economic  coopera- 
tion. Iran's  role  for  peace  and  stability  in 
the  region  is  vital.  We  welcome  the  improve- 
ment in  its  relations  with  its  neighbors,  in- 
cluding Iraq. 

— The  United  States  regards  Turkey  as 
a  valued  friend  and  ally.  We  will  make  every 
effort  for  further  progress  in  restoring  our 
normal  defense  relationship  with  Turkey. 
The  United  States  strongly  supports  efforts 
aimed  at  ending  the  disputes  between  Turkey 


and  Greece;  for  we  consider  their  relation- 
ship important  to  the  security  of  both  coun- 
tries, to  the  security  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  to  the  security  of  Europe.  We  also  will 
continue  to  do  our  utmost  in  the  Cyprus  dis- 
pute to  encourage  a  just  and  durable  solution 
that  promotes  the  welfare  of  the  people  on 
the  island  and  maintains  the  sovereignty, 
territorial  integrity,  and  independence  of 
Cyprus. 

— The  Arab-Israeli  conflict  remains  a 
dangerous  problem  for  the  entire  world.  The 
two  disengagement  agreements  established 
a  momentum  toward  peace  that  the  United 
States  is  committed  to  sustain.  The  challenge 
to  diplomacy  in  the  Middle  East  is  to  achieve 
agreement  among  the  parties  that  will  assure 
the  territorial  integrity,  security,  and  right 
to  national  existence  of  all  the  states  of 
the  region  and  that  will  be  seen  to  take 
into  account  the  legitimate  interests  of  all 
its  peoples.  Since  the  suspension  of  negotia- 
tions in  March,  we  have  reviewed  the  various 
approaches  of  assisting  the  parties  to  con- 
tinue their  progress.  Our  reassessment  is 
still  underway.  But  we  are  convinced  that 
the  present  stalemate  must  not  be  allowed 
to  continue.  The  United  States  has  every 
intention  of  remaining  actively  involved ;  we 
shall  promote  practical  progress  toward  a 
just  and  durable  peace  pursuant  to  Security 
Council  Resolutions  242  and  338.  Our  chal- 
lenges— as  previous  speakers  have  pointed 
out — are  not  confined  to  the  political  field. 
Indeed,  in  an  era  of  interdependence,  peace 
must  be  built  on  many  pillars. 

— Energy  is  an  area  of  increasing  impor- 
tance to  all  of  us.  This  organization  embraces 
countries  which  are  consumers,  others  which 
are  producers,  and  developing  nations  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  recent  crisis  of  shortage 
and  increase  in  price.  The  well-being  of  all 
our  countries  is  affected  in  different  ways. 
My  government  believes  that  a  fair  solution 
can  be  found  serving  all  our  interests — the 
consumers  in  a  reliable  supply  at  reasonable 
price,  the  producers  in  reliable  long-term 
income  for  development,  and  the  poorer  na- 
tions' need  for  special  consideration.  This 
promise  cannot  be  realized  through  tactics 
of  confrontation  or  by  taking  advantage  of 
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temporarily  favorable  market  conditions; 
such  tactics  will  produce  counter  organiza- 
tion, and  by  undermining  the  world  economic 
structure,  will  ultimately  hurt  producers  as 
well  as  consumers.  The  United  States  will 
spare  no  effort  to  find  a  cooperative  solution. 

The  accomplishments  of  CENTO  in  the 
political,  security,  and  recently,  economic 
fields  are  considerable.  The  cohesion  of  this 
organization,  now  in  its  third  decade  of 
existence,  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the 
common  interests  and  values  of  the  nations 
comprising  it. 

With  the  wise  leadership  of  our  distin- 
guished new  Secretary  General,  and  with 
renewed  determination  that  this  alliance 
shall  be  a  vehicle  for  close  collaboration  in 
all  fields,  CENTO  can  make  a  fresh  contri- 
bution to  this  region's  security  and  economic 
progress. 

The  President  has  asked  me  to  underscore 
the  continued  commitment  of  my  country  to 
these  fundamental  aims.  The  United  States 
is  deeply  conscious  of  our  responsibility.  We 
know  that  the  future  of  the  world  depends 
very  much  on  our  contribution  and  perse- 
verance. We  will  remain  fully  engaged  be- 
cause of  our  own  self-interest,  because  of  the 
responsibility  our  wealth  and  power  confer 
upon  us,  and  because  only  by  standing  by  our 
friends  can  we  be  true  to  the  values  of  free- 
dom that  have  brought  progress  and  hope  to 
our  people. 

TEXT  OF  CENTO   FINAL  PRESS  COMMUNIQUE 

Ankara,  May  23,  1975— The  Council  of  Ministers 
of  the  Central  Treaty  Organization  (CENTO)  held 
its  22nd  Session  in  Ankara  on  May  22-23,  1975. 

The  delegations  were  led  by: 

Iran  H.E.  Dr.   Abbas  AH  Khalatbary, 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs; 
Pakistan  H.E.   Mr.    Aziz    Ahmed,   Minister 

of      State     for     Defence      and 

Foreign  Affairs; 
Turkey  H.E.    Mr.    Ihsan    Sabri    Caglay- 

angil,      Minister     of     Foreign 

Affairs; 
United  Kingdom      The    Rt.    Hon.    Roy    Hattersley, 

M.P.  Minister  of  State,  Foreign 

and   Commonwealth  Office; 
United  States  The  Hon.  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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The  meeting  was  opened  by  H.E.  Mr.  Umit  Haluk 
Bayiilken,  Secretary  General  of  the  Central  Treaty 
Organization. 

The  Session  was  inaugurated  by  the  message  of 
H.E.  Mr.  Fahri  Koruturk,  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Turkey. 

Following  an  address  by  H.E.  Mr.  Siileyman 
Demirel,  Prime  Minister  of  Turkey,  opening  state- 
ments were  made  by  the  leaders  of  delegations  and 
the  Secretary  General  of  CENTO,  expressing  their 
thanks  for  the  gracious  message  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Turkey  and  for  the  warm  hospitality 
extended  to  them  by  the  Turkish  government. 

H.E.  Mr.  Ihsan  Sabri  Caglayangil,  Foreign  Minis- 
ter of  Turkey,  as  representative  of  the  Host 
Government  presided  at  the  Session. 

In  their  discussions,  held  in  a  cordial  and  friendly 
atmosphere,  the  Council  examined  the  international 
situation  since  their  meeting  last  year  in  Washing- 
ton and  noted  with  satisfaction  that  peace,  stability 
and  economic  and  social  progress  were  maintained 
in  the  CENTO  Region.  The  Ministers  noted  with 
regret,  however,  that  many  problems  posing  a  threat 
to  world  peace  still  remained  unresolved.  During 
these  discussions,  particular  attention  was  given  to 
matters  of  interest  in  the  CENTO  Region  and  the 
Ministers  reviewed  intensively  the  prospects  for 
further  promoting  co-operation  within  the  Alliance 
in  all  possible  fields. 

The  Ministers,  affirming  that  their  efforts  for 
peace  and  stability  would  also  contribute  to  world 
peace,  confirmed  their  support  for  all  constructive 
steps  that  would  help  strengthen  the  cause  of  peace. 

Members  of  the  Council  also  made  statements  re- 
garding problems  of  peace  and  security  which  are 
of  special  interest  to  their  countries. 

The  Ministers  reiterated  their  firm  support  for 
respect  for  the  principles  and  the  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations  and  stressed  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  its  role  in  the  service  of  world  peace 
and  stability. 

The  Council  took  note  of  the  recent  developments 
in  the  relations  between  Iran  and  Iraq,  conducive 
to  the  settlement  of  their  disputes. 

Having  reviewed  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East, 
the  Ministers  agreed  that  the  prolonged  conflict  in 
the  area  continued  to  constitute  a  grave  threat  to 
world  peace  and  emphasized  the  urgent  need  for 
the  establishment  of  a  just,  honourable  and  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  Resolutions  242  of  November  22, 
1967  and  338  of  October  22,  1973. 

The  Council  of  Ministers  exchanged  views  on 
developments  in  Europe,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co-operation  in 
Europe  (CSCE)  and  the  talks  on  Mutual  and 
Balanced  Force  Reductions  (MBFR).  They  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  CSCE  would  complete  its  work 
successfully  in  the  near  future  and  that  there  would 
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soon  be  corresponding  progress  in  MBFR.  In  this 
context,  the  Ministers  stressed  that  security  in  the 
CENTO  Region  constituted  an  important  element 
in  European  security. 

The  Ministers  noted  the  progress  made  during  the 
past  year  towards  the  normalization  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  South  Asia  Region.  They  expressed  their 
appreciation  of  the  efforts  made  by  Pakistan  despite 
difficulties,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  these  efforts 
would  continue  between  Pakistan  and  India  with  a 
view  to  paving  the  way  towards  a  durable  peace 
and  security  in  the  Region. 

The  Ministers  re-affirmed  the  vital  importance 
they  attached  to  the  preservation  of  the  independ- 
ence and  territorial  integrity  of  each  of  the  member 
states  in  this  region. 

The  Council  reviewed  the  Report  of  the  Military 
Committee.  They  took  note  that  combined  forces 
of  the  Member  Countries  had  gained  valuable  ex- 
perience during  the  year  from  naval,  ground  and 
air  exercises,  successfully  carried  out  under  the 
auspices  of  CENTO.  The  Ministers  emphasized  that 
the  sole  purpose  of  these  exercises  was  to  enhance 
the  ability  of  their  countries  to  safeguard  their 
security  and   legitimate  national  interests. 

The  Council  reaffirmed  its  agreement  that  the 
economic  programme  constitutes  an  important  ele- 
ment of  the  CENTO  partnership. 

The  Council,  bearing  in  mind  the  important  con- 
tributions made  by  CENTO  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  economic  links  between  the  Regional  Countries, 
endorsed  the  recommendations  of  the  Economic 
Committee  to  consider  support  for  activities  related 
to  rural  development,  agriculture  and  agro-indus- 
tries. 

The  Council  approved  the  Report  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Session  of  the  Economic  Committee  and  noted 
that  the  programme  of  scientific  cooperation  and 
cultural  exchanges  continued  to  create  still  better 
understanding  among  the  peoples  of  the  region. 

Reviewing  the  work  of  the  Multilateral  Technical 
Cooperation  Programme  and  of  the  CENTO  Scien- 
tific programme,  the  Council  noted  that  their  proj- 
ects were  increasing  in  number  and  diversity  and 
were  making  significant  inputs  to  the  technical  and 
scientific  advancement  of  the  region.  The  Council 
noted  that  contributions  to  the  Multilateral  Science 
Fund  would  be  increased  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Ministers  considered  the  continuing  threats 
of  subversion  directed  towards  the  region  and  ex- 
pressed the  determination  of  their  Governments  to 
meet  any  such  subversion  with  all  the  means  at 
their  disposal. 

Concluding  their  review,  the  Ministers  noted  with 
appreciation  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary 
General  and  extended  a  warm  welcome  to  him  on 
his  first  attendance  at  the  Ministerial  Council  as  the 
Secretary  General  of  CENTO. 

The  Ministers  were  received  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Turkey. 


The  Council  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom  to  hold  the  next 
session  in  May  1976  in  London. 


REMARKS  FOLLOWING  OPENING  SESSION 
OF  CENTO  MEETING,  MAY  22  5 

Mr.  Koppel:  (Question  unclear,  but  con- 
cerns Syrian  renewal  of  the  U.N.  Disengage- 
ment Observer  Force.)  .  .  .  did  this  surprise 
you  and  does  it  strengthen  your  hand? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  am  pleased 
by  this  result,  and  I  think  it  gets  us  some 
more  time  to  see  whether  progress  can  be 
made. 

Mr.  Koppel:  Did  you  know  this  was  going 
to  happen? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  did  not  know  it 
through  the  whole  period.  I  think  Syria 
decided  this  in  the  last  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Koppel:  Why  do  you  think  the  Syrians 
agreed  to  go  ahead,  in  effect,  of  the  Egyp- 
tians? The  Egyptians  have  given  only  three 
months'  mandate.  Now  the  Syrians'  man- 
date will  go  through  until  November. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  do  not  want  to 
speculate  on  Syrian  motives,  but  I  think  it 
is  a  constructive  development  which  we  hope 
will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  work  for 
progress  in  a  calmer  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Koppel:  Does  it  in  any  way  strengthen 
your  hand  unilaterally,  or  woidd  it  have  to 
be  still  within  the  Geneva  context? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  we  have  always 
maintained  the  position  that  we  will  pro- 
ceed on  whatever  course  seems  most  promis- 
ing, and  we  do  not  insist  on  any  particular 
formula — whichever  will  work  best.  I  in- 
tend to  go  to  Geneva,  and  we  are  prepared 
to  use  other  means. 

Mr.  Koppel:  May  I  ask  another  question 
on  a  different  subject?  There  were  reports 
today  that  the  United  States  is  beginning 
to  evacuate  people,  as  of  tomorrow,  out  of 
Laos.    Can  you  enlighten  us  on  that? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  been  reduc- 


5  Made  in  response  to   questions  by  Ted   Koppel, 
ABC-TV  (text  from  press  release  290). 
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ing  our  personnel  in  Laos  to  make  it  con- 
form more  with  the  new  political  situation 
that  has  developed  there,  and  in  which,  in 
the  light  of  the  harassment  of  our  AID  per- 
sonnel, a  reduction  of  at  least  regional 
offices  is  indicated.  So  there  will  be  a  very 
substantial  reduction  of  our  presence  in 
Laos. 
Mr.  Koppel:  Is  this  a  complete  evacuation? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  is  not  a  complete 
evacuation  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Koppel:  Thank  you  very  much. 

REMARKS  BY  SECRETARY  KISSINGER  AND 
FOREIGN  MINISTER  CAGLAYANGIL,  MAY  22° 

Q.  (First  part  unintelligible)  .  .  .  are  you 
optimistic  about  any  movement? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  as  you  know, 
the  Foreign  Minister  has  just  returned  from 
a  conversation  with  the  Greek  Foreign  Min- 
ister. The  President  will  meet  both  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  Prime  Ministers  at 
Brussels,  and  there  will  be  many  other  occa- 
sions for  exchanges,  and  no  doubt  the  Turk- 
ish Government  will  evaluate  the  results  of 
its  conversations.  But  basically,  I  am  always 
optimistic  that  progress  can  be  made. 

Q.  Did  you  also  discuss,  sir,  the  lifting  of 
the  arms  embargo? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Yes.  We  discussed 
the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo.  As  both 
the  President  and  I  have  stated  on  many 
occasions,  military  aid  to  Turkey  and  the 
sale  of  arms  to  Turkey  is  not  an  act  of 
American  charity.  It  is  something  that  is 
in  the  mutual  interest  of  two  allies.  And 
therefore  we  oppose  using  the  sale  of  equip- 
ment or  military  aid  as  a  form  of  pressure. 
When  the  Congress  reconvenes,  we  will  pur- 
sue our  proposals  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  we  hope  that  we  will  achieve 
a  recognition  of  our  point  of  view. 

Q.  Sir,  there  was  a  report  in  the  Turk- 
ish press  today — one  newspaper — that  you 
would  mediate  between  Mr.  Demirel's  gov- 


6  Made  following  their  meeting  at  the  Turkish 
Foreign  Ministry  (text  from  press  release  291  dated 
May  23). 
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ernment  and  Mr.    [Bulent]    Egevit  on  the 
Cyprus  issue. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  [Laughter.]  Well, 
as  you  know,  Mr.  Ecevit  is  a  student  of 
mine,  and  I  respect  him  very  much,  and  I 
am  having  breakfast  with  him  tomorrow 
morning.  I  am  not  mediating,  but  I  will  ex- 
press my  views  to  him,  and  we  will  have  a 
good  exchange  as  always. 

Foreign  Minister  Caglayangil:  I  have 
nothing  more  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Kissinger 
said.   He  summed  up  our  talks  very  well. 

Q.  Will  [Greek  Prime  Minister  Constan- 
tine]  Karamanlis  and  Demirel  meet?  Is  there 
anything  scheduled? 

Foreign  Minister  Caglayangil:  There  will 
be  a  talk  between  Demirel  and  Karamanlis 
in  Brussels. 

Q.  Mr.  Caglayangil,  did  you  inform  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Kissinger,  what  the 
Turkish  Government  would  do  if  the  arms 
embargo  was  not  lifted? 

Foreign  Minister  Caglayangil:  We  do  not 
make  any  hypothetical  comments. 

Q.  In  your  talk  you  said  that  if  the  em- 
bargo is  not  lifted  in  the  near  future,  Turkey 
would  be  left  in  a  position  where  she  would 
have  to  reconsider  her  relations  with  the 
United  States.  What  do  you  mean  by  "near 
future" ? 

Foreign  Minister  Caglayangil:  Near  fu- 
ture means  the  near  future. 

Q.  Does  this  mean  in  summer  or  by  the 
end  of  the  year? 

Foreign  Minister  Caglayangil:  Naturally, 
it  will  be  up  to  the  decision  to  be  taken  by 
the  government.  It  is  not  up  to  me  to  decide 
this  period. 


REMARKS  BY  SECRETARY  KISSINGER 
AND   BULENT  ECEVIT,  MAY  23  7 

Q.  Well,   we   were   wondering   about   the 
Prime  Minister's  statement  to  he  Monde.  It 


7  Made  before  and  after  a  breakfast  meeting  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  Egevit,  Republican  People's  Party 
leader  and  former  Prime  Minister  of  Turkey  (text 
from  press  release  294). 
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seems  to  have  been  taken  by  surprise  in 
Athens  (sic).  Do  you  have  any  comments 
on  that  speech? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  I  do  not  think  I 
should  make  any  comment  on  the  Prime 
Minister's  statement.  I  had  a  talk  with  him 
yesterday,  and  I  will  see  him  again  today 
about  the  possibilities  of  negotiations.  But 
I  better  wait  until  I  see  him  again. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  it  has  been  detri- 
mental to  a  summit  meeting  in  Brussels  be- 
tween Karamanlis  and  Demirel? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  that  has  to 
be  decided  by  the  individuals  primarily  con- 
cerned. But  I  think  that  Turkey  will  make 
a  serious  effort  to  negotiate. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  time  it  will  be 
more  successful  than  the  Rome  meetings? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  just  do  not  want 
to  speculate.  I  am  always  hopeful  that  prog- 
ress can  be  made. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  impression  that  the 
opposition  parties  in  Turkey  are  actually 
being  more  difficult  about  the  Cyprus  case 
now  than  they  did  before? 

Mr.  Ecevit:  It  is  not  fair  asking  that  ques- 
tion while  I  am  here.  [Laughter.] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  not  even  had 
a  chance  to  talk  to  Mr.  Ecevit.  But  I  cannot 
imagine  that  he  will  be  difficult  or  do  any- 
thing which  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
Turkey. 

Q.  (In  Turkish  to  Mr.  Ecevit)  It  is  being 
said  that  the  RPP  [Republican  People's 
Party]  has  separated  itself  from  the  govern- 
ment on  the  Cyprus  issue  and  that  the  RPP 
is  not  of  the  same  opinion  as  others  on  this. 
Woidd  you  please  comment? 

Mr.  Ecevit:  (In  Turkish)  As  I  have  ex- 
plained to  you  on  many  occasions,  a  political 
party  cannot  conduct  a  country's  foreign 
policy  when  not  in  power.  And  if  it  tries 
to  conduct  this  policy,  it  would  be  both  an 
error  and  a  presumptuous  action ;  and  the 
fact  is  that  the  government  has  not  yet  made 
a  detailed  announcement  of  its  policy. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  if  the  opposition 
takes  the  lead  and  announces  its  view  before 


the  government  has  announced  its  own  policy 
or  explains  its  policy  to  the  opposition.  This 
is  something  which  can  never  take  place  in 
a  democratic  country.  For  this  reason  we 
are  waiting  to  see  what  position  the  govern- 
ment will  take. 

Q.  (In  Turkish)  Woidd  you  please  explain 
why  Mr.  Necdet  Uygur  (RPP  leader  in  Par- 
liament) was  not  sent  to  lobby  in  the  United 
States  with  other  parliamentarians? 

Mr.  Ecevit:  (In  Turkish)  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  issue  can  be  solved  with  such 
lobbying.  And  our  parliamentarians  and  dip- 
lomatic friends  could  not  be  as  convincing 
as  Mr.  Kissinger — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Steady  now — 

Mr.  Egevit:  (In  English)  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  said.  (In  Turkish) — in  explaining 
to  the  Congress  the  reason  the  arms  embargo 
on  Turkey  should  be  lifted.  (In  English) 
You  see,  she  asked  me,  Mrs.  Yalcin  asked  me, 
a  question  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  and  sug- 
gested that  we  should  send  a  small  group  of 
parliamentarians  for  lobbying  in  your  Con- 
gress. We  thought  it  would  be  useless — it 
could  not  be  the  right  way — and  she  asked 
the  reason  why.  I  said,  after  all  we  cannot 
expect  our  parliamentarians  to  explain  the 
reasons  for  lifting  the  embargo  to  the  Con- 
gressmen better  than  Dr.  Kissinger.  Dr. 
Kissinger  is  in  a  much  better  position  to 
explain  the  situation,  and  so  we  thought  it 
would  be  a  futile  task.  I  am  sure  the  Ad- 
ministration is  doing  everything  to  explain 
to  the  Congressmen  that  the  embargo  should 
be  lifted. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  I  said  yesterday, 
we  will  do  our  utmost  when  the  Congress 
reconvenes  early  in  June  to  secure  a  lifting 
of  the  embargo. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Congressmen  ivill  be  satisfied  that  the  dia- 
logue has  started  but  that  it  will  take  a  long 
time  to  come  to  an  agreement? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  do  not  want 
to  speculate  on  what  the  Congress  will  do. 
The  President  and  I  will  present  our  strong 
convictions  to  the  Congress,  and  we  will 
present  our  view  that  aid  to  Turkey  is  not 
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given  as  a  favor  to  Turkey  but  in  the  mutual 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  Turkey, 
and  we  hope  they  will  see  it  the  same  way. 
Maybe  we  will  answer  the  rest  afterwards. 

Mr.  Egevit:  Yes,  yes,  I  think  the  coffee  is 
getting  cold. 

[Following  breakfast.] 
Secretary  Kissinger:  Mr.  Egevit  and  I  had 
a  very  good  talk.  As  you  know,  we  are  old 
friends,  so  we  can  talk  very  frankly  and 
very  completely.  It  was,  of  course,  not  an 
occasion  to  make  any  decisions.  But  we  had 
a  very  good  review  of  international  affairs 
in  general  and  of  the  Cyprus  question  in 
particular. 

Mr.  Egevit:  (In  Turkish)  My  wife,  my- 
self, and  my  friends  have  been  most  pleased 
to  welcome  Mr.  Kissinger  and  his  esteemed 
friends  at  my  home.  At  times  of  very  im- 
portant developments,  my  old  friend  and 
esteemed  statesman  Mr.  Kissinger  and  I  had 
found  opportunity  to  talk  even  if  this  was 
over  the  telephone,  and  in  this  meeting  we 
have  taken  the  opportunity  to  discuss  both 
the  Cyprus  issue  and  world  issues  in  general. 

It  was  a  very  useful  meeting  for  me. 
Naturally,  since  we  are  not  in  power,  reach- 
ing any  agreement  or  taking  a  decision  was 
out  of  the  question.  We  only  discussed  our 
views  on  important  issues.  It  was  a  very 
frank  discussion.  (Begin  English)  It  was 
very  nice  of  you  to  come. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Very  nice  to  see  you, 
too. 

Mr.  Egevit:  Give  my  best  regards  to  Mrs. 
Kissinger. 

Q.  Has  he  given  you  any  assurances  about 
the  role  of  the  opposition  on  the  Cyprus 
question  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  discussed  the 
Cyprus  question,  and  I  am  certain  that  it  will 
be  a  responsible  role  as  he  has  always  said 
it  would  be. 

Q.  Did  you  like  your  breakfast? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Yes,  it  was  a  Turk- 
ish breakfast.  It  was  very  good.  It  was  a 
little  fattening,  I  would  say.  [Laughter] 
Goodby.    It  was  very  nice  to  see  you  again. 


Mr.  Ecevit:  Goodby. 

Q.  Will  you  come  to  Turkey  again? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  do  not  know.  I 
always  like  to  come  to  Turkey. 

REMARKS  AT  THE  U.S.  EMBASSY,  ANKARA,  MAY  23 

Press  release  296  dated  May  23 

Mr.  Ambassador  [William  B.  Macomber], 
ladies  and  gentlemen:  Wherever  I  have  ap- 
peared the  Ambassador  has  warned  me  that 
I  must  be  extremely  serious,  and  he  has  par- 
ticularly warned  me  that  the  Foreign  Service 
personnel  here,  not  being  used  to  my  flatula- 
tions,  must  not  be  teased  or  criticized  in  any 
way  whatsoever.  So  I  have  to  tell  you,  how- 
ever, that  when  Wells  Stabler  was  sworn  in 
as  Ambassador  to  Spain,  he  said  that  the 
highest  praise  he  ever  got  in  the  Department 
of  State  was  the  absence  of  abuse  and  that 
one  day  after  he  had  worked  for  24  straight 
hours  I  told  him  to  go  home  and  get  some 
rest.  He  was  elated  that  I  paid  any  attention 
to  him.  But  when  he  got  home  he  had  second 
thoughts  and  said,  well,  maybe  I  had  lost 
interest  in  him.  So  he  had  another  sleepless 
night  and  came  in.  And  only  after  I  made 
him  rewrite  a  10-page  memorandum  five 
times  in  two  hours  did  he  feel  reassured,  and 
then  he  went  home  and  had  a  good  night's 
sleep. 

But  I  know  the  Ambassador  doesn't  treat 
you  like  this.  And  I  wanted  to  reassure  the 
Foreign  Service  officers  that  are  assembled 
here  that  I  am  slowly  getting  housebroke. 
That  is,  I  sign  without  question  one  out  of 
five  cables  that  are  submitted  to  me,  and  in 
another  year  or  two,  I  will  sign  most  of  them 
like  good  Secretaries  of  State  should. 

But,  seriously,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
have  followed  the  work  of  this  post  with 
special  interest.  You  have  been  here,  and  you 
are  here,  at  a  very  difficult  period.  I  think 
all  of  you  here  know  how  important  our  rela- 
tion with  Turkey  is,  and  all  of  you  know  that 
that  relationship  is  undergoing  some  strains 
as  a  result  of  decisions  not  recommended  by 
the  Embassy  nor  approved  of  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  so  you  have  to  navigate 
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under  difficult  circumstances  and  make  prog- 
ress in  a  complex  situation  here  and,  I  may 
say,  in  a  complex  domestic  situation  in 
America. 

We  consider  Turkey  one  of  the  key  coun- 
tries with  which  we  are  associated  and  one 
of  our  key  allies.  And  with  the  extraordinary 
assistance  of  Ambassador  Macomber,  we  are 
trying  to  get  through  this  period  in  a  way 
that  hopefully  even  strengthens  the  long- 
term  relationship. 

I  read  the  reports  from  this  post  with 
greater  care  than  from  many,  and  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  consider  that  the  work  that 
has  been  done  here  has  been  extraordinary. 

Beyond  the  relationship  with  Turkey,  our 
entire  international  position  has  undergone 
some  extraordinarily  difficult  months.  No  one 
should  kid  himself  that  the  way  the  war  in 
Indochina  ended  did  not  mortgage  American 
foreign  policy  all  over  the  world,  whatever 
one  may  think  or  may  have  thought  of 
various  phases  of  our  involvement  earlier. 
But  I  also  wanted  you  to  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent, the  senior  members  of  the  Admin- 
istration, are  determined  that  the  United 
States  continue  to  play  a  major  role  in  the 
world. 

We  do  this  not  out  of  any  vanity,  but  be- 
cause, if  you  look  back  at  the  postwar  period 
beginning  with  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  pro- 
gram, I  think  you  will  agree  that — the  fact 
that  global  peace  has  been  preserved  and 
that  has  been  due  importantly  to  American 
efforts.  And  most  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  has  been — in  other  fields — has 
been  due  to  initiatives  or  at  least  American 
participation. 

For  us  to  withdraw  into  ourselves  would 
invite  conflict  and  chaos,  and  we  have  ab- 
solutely no  intention  of  permitting  this  to 
happen.  So  with  all  the  difficulties  that 
America  has  experienced,  we  are  determined 
to  conduct  a  strong  and  a  forward-looking 
policy,  and  we  want  to  conduct  ourselves 
with  self-assurance  and  with  conviction. 

And  posts  such  as  this  can  make  a  major 
contribution,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that 
what  you  do  here  is  appreciated  and  that  we 
depend  on  you  and  count  on  you. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


REMARKS,  ANKARA,   MAY  23  s 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  you  know,  we 
consider  Turkey  a  good  friend  and  a  close 
ally,  and  we  want  to  retain  this  relationship 
of  friendship  and  alliance. 

We  are  aware  of  difficulties  that  have 
arisen  as  a  result  of  actions  that  our  execu- 
tive in  America  has  opposed.  And  I  have  told 
the  Turkish  leaders  and  the  Prime  Minister, 
with  whom  I  had  a  good  and  constructive 
talk,  that  we  would  do  our  utmost  to  restore 
all  the  relationships  that  should  exist  be- 
tween Turkey  and  the  United  States. 

In  that  spirit  of  friendship,  we  reviewed 
the  relationships  on  all  levels  between  our 
countries  and  also  international  affairs,  in- 
cluding the  Cyprus  problem.  The  United 
States  is  not  acting  as  a  mediator,  but  when- 
ever it  can  be  helpful  to  bring  about  a  just 
solution,  it  is  willing  to  give  whatever  help 
it  is  asked  to  do. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Foreign  Minister  for  the  very  cordial 
reception  we  have  had  here,  for  the  very 
good  talks  we  have  had,  and  I  look  forward 
to  seeing  them  both  in  Brussels  next  week 
with  our  President.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Foreign 
Minister.  Thank  you,  see  you  next  week. 

Q.  Mr.  Minister,  would  you  take  a  few 
questions  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Go  ahead. 

Q.  There  are  reports  in  the  American 
press  this  morning  that  you  are  not  very 
optimistic — or  rather,  pessimistic  about  the 
voting  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  lifting  of  the  embargo. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  reports  have  no 
basis.  And  after  the  President  returns  from 
the  NATO  summit,  he  will  submit  his  recom- 
mendations to  the  House  of  Representatives. 


DEPARTURE,  ANKARA,  MAY  23 

Press  release  296A  dated  May  23 

As    I    leave    a    very    useful    meeting    of 
CENTO,  I  would  like  to  express  my  appre- 


8  Made  following  a  meeting  with  Prime   Minister 
Demirel    (text  from  press  release  295). 
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ciation  and  that  of  my  colleagues  to,  first, 
the  Secretary  General  of  CENTO  for  having 
conducted  the  meetings  in  such  an  efficient 
and  thoughtful  manner  and,  secondly,  to  the 
Government  of  Turkey  for  the  excellent  ar- 
rangements that  were  made. 

We  consider  Turkey  an  old  friend  and  ally, 
and  we  greatly  value  our  relationship  with 
Turkey.  We  will  do  our  utmost  to  remove 
any  impediments  to  good  relations,  and 
when  we  return  to  the  United  States  after 
the  meetings  at  the  summit,   we  will   talk 


to  our  Congress  in  that  sense. 

The  talks  I  have  had  here  have  been  useful, 
and  I  hope  that  they  will  help  promote  a 
peaceful  evolution  in  this  area.  The  United 
States  is  prepared  to  give  whatever  help  is 
requested.  We  are  not  acting  as  mediators, 
but  we  are  willing  and  ready  to  assist  any 
of  the  parties  who  think  we  can  be  of  use. 

So  I  would  again  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  Government  and  people  of 
Turkey  and  the  Secretary  General. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


The  Shah  of  Iran  Makes  State   Visit  to  the  United  States 


His  Imperial  Majesty  Mohammad  Reza 
Shah  Pahlavi,  Shahanshah  of  Iran,  made  a 
state  visit  to  the  United  States  May  1J^-18. 
He  met  with  President  Ford  and  other  gov- 
ernment officials  at  Washington  May  15-17. 
Following  are  an  exchange  of  greetings  be- 
tween President  Ford  and  His  Imperial 
Majesty  at  a  welcoming  ceremony  on  the 
South  Lawn  of  the  White  House  on  May  15, 
their  exchange  of  toasts  at  a  dinner  at  the 
White  House  that  evening,  and  their  ex- 
change of  toasts  at  a  dinner  at  the  Embassy 
of  Iran  on  May  16. 


EXCHANGE  OF  GREETINGS,  MAY   15 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  May  19 

President  Ford 

It  is  an  honor  to  welcome  our  distin- 
guished guests,  His  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Shahanshah  of  Iran  and  Her  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Shahbanou,  once  again  to  our 
national  capital. 

The  visit  of  Your  Imperial  Majesties  re- 
flects the  cordial  personal  and  close  govern- 
mental relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Iran  through  many  administrations. 
Ours  is  an  old  and  tested  friendship;  it  will 
continue  to  be  so  in  the  future. 
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Since  Your  Imperial  Majesties  last  visited 
Washington,  the  world  has  seen  many 
changes.  But  throughout  this  period  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  peace  and  progress  for  the 
world  has  remained  firm.  Our  commitment 
to  a  continuity  of  relations  and  constructive 
cooperation  with  friends  such  as  Iran  has 
remained  constant,  even  while  the  world  has 
changed. 

We  continue  to  build  on  the  longstanding 
foundation  of  our  mutual  interests  and  as- 
pirations. The  United  States  and  Iran  have 
expanded  and  intensified  cooperation  on 
many  fronts.  Together,  we  can  create  an 
example  for  others  to  follow  in  the  new  era 
of  interdependence  which  lies  ahead. 

Iran  is  an  amazing  country — an  ancient 
civilization  that  through  the  centuries  has 
retained  its  distinctive  national  identity  and 
culture.  In  recent  years,  Iran  has  achieved 
remarkable  progress,  serving  as  a  model  of 
economic  development.  Its  extraordinary 
achievements  have  been  inspired  by  one  of 
the  world's  senior  statesmen,  our  distin- 
guished visitor,  His  Imperial  Majesty. 

I  look  forward,  Your  Imperial  Majesty, 
to  the  talks  which  we  shall  have  during  your 
visit  to  review  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  our  two  nations  and  to  explore  new  di- 
mensions for  harmonizing  the  interests  of 
our  two  nations  and  increasing  the  coopera- 
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tion  between  us  in  the  cause  of  peace  and 
prosperity  for  our  two  peoples  and  for  the 
world. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Ford  and  the  American 
people  and  our  Government,  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  welcome  Their  Imperial  Majesties  to 
Washington. 

His  Imperial  Majesty 

Mr.  President:  It  is  indeed  an  honor  for 
the  Shahbanou  and  myself  for  being  the 
guests  of  President  Ford  and  Mrs.  Ford. 
This  is  not  our  first  visit  to  your  country — 
it  dates  back  a  long  time  ago  when,  for  the 
first  time,  I  set  foot  on  this  land  of  the  free 
and  the  brave. 

Since  that  day,  and  even  before,  very  solid 
relations  of  friendship  existed  between  our 
two  countries.  In  the  old  days,  we  were 
looking  to  America  as  our  friend  and  also 
the  friend  of  all  people  who  were  striving 
for  liberty  and  dignity.  That  feeling  of  my 
country  toward  yours  and  your  people  is 
today  stronger  than  ever. 

We  would  like  to  let  you  know  that  this 
friendship  will  never  change  on  our  part, 
because  it  was  based  not  on  selfish  interest, 
but  more  on  the  basis  that  we  share  com- 
mon ideals.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  stand 
for  those  ideals  as  we  will  stand  by  them. 

As  you  mentioned,  Mr.  President,  the 
world  is  changing,  and  very  rapidly — some- 
times for  the  better  and  sometimes,  I  hope 
not,  for  the  worse.  But  in  that  changing 
world,  those  who  remain  faithful  to  the 
principles  of  human  dignity  and  human  lib- 
erties will  have,  in  a  spirit  of  interdepend- 
ence, to  try  to,  if  necessary,  create  that  new 
world. 

The  new  world  must  not  be  created  by 
just  a  succession  of  events,  but  it  must  be 
created  by  the  good  will  of  countries  deciding 
to  create  that  world  on  a  basis  of  more 
equality  and  justice. 

My  country  will  be  alongside  the  United 
States  in  the  creation  of  that  new  world. 
I  am  sure  that  during  the  privilege  of  my 
meetings  with  you,  Mr.  President,  and  the 
talks  that  we  will  have,  we  shall  forge  the 
way    for    this    better    world    in    the    most 


harmonious  possible  way  between  our  two 
countries. 

I  bring  the  greetings  of  the  people  of  my 
country  to  the  great  people  of  America, 
wishing  you  the  best  of  luck  and  ever  more 
prosperity  and  happiness. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  your  very 
kind  invitation. 


EXCHANGE  OF  TOASTS  AT  A  DINNER 
AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  MAY   15 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  May  19 

President  Ford 

Your  Imperial  Majesties  the  Shahanshah 
and  Shahbanou :  I  warmly  welcome  the 
Imperial  Majesties  to  the  White  House  this 
evening,  and  I  am  sure  by  the  reception 
that  has  been  indicated  here,  everybody  joins 
me  on  this  wonderful  occasion. 

Your  visit  here  is,  of  course,  a  tribute 
to  the  long  legacy  of  a  very  close  and  very 
cooperative  tie  between  Iran  and  the  United 
States,  and  I  hope,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
you  will  think  upon  this  as  a  visit  between 
old  friends. 

I  am  the  seventh  President,  Your  Imperial 
Majesty,  to  have  met  with  you  on  such  an 
occasion.  The  facts  speak  volumes  for  the 
continuity  and  the  duration  of  our  bilateral 
relations  and  the  importance  that  we  attach 
to  the  broadening  and  the  deepening  of  those 
ties  and  those  interests  of  peace  and  progress 
throughout  the  world.  These  are  objectives 
to  which  the  United  States  remains  deeply 
committed.  These  objectives  Iran  shares 
with  us. 

Our  nations  have  thus  brought  together  a 
very  unique  relationship,  working  together 
cooperatively  for  the  past  several  decades 
on  the  basis  of  a  mutual  respect,  and  I  am 
looking  forward  to  continuing  this  great  tra- 
dition with  yourself,  and  this  country  and 
your  country.  And  it  is,  as  I  see  it,  a  living 
and  a  growing  tradition. 

Recently,  our  common  bonds  have  ac- 
quired a  new  scope  as  Iran,  under  Your 
Imperial  Majesty's  wise  leadership,  has  made 
extraordinary   strides    in   its    economic    de- 
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velopment  and  its  relationships  with  other 
countries  of  its  region  and  the  world. 

The  progress  that  you  have  made  serves 
as  a  superb  model  to  nations  everywhere. 
Iran  has  moved  from  a  country  once  in  need 
of  aid  to  one  which  last  year  committed  a 
substantial  part  of  its  gross  national  product 
to  aiding  less  fortunate  nations. 

Iran  is  also  playing  a  very  leading  role  in 
what  we  hope  will  be  a  very  successful  effort 
to  establish  a  more  effective  economic  rela- 
tionship between  the  oil  producers,  the  indus- 
trialized nations,  and  the  developing  nations. 

As  an  indication  of  Iran's  economic  im- 
portance to  the  world  scene,  I  am  impressed 
that  civilian  non-oil  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Iran  is  expected  to  total 
over  $20  billion  by  1980. 

The  present  period  will  be  seen  by  his- 
torians as  a  very  major  milestone  in  Iran's 
ancient  and  very  glorious  history.  The  leader 
whose  vision  and  dynamism  has  brought 
Iran  to  this  stage,  His  Imperial  Majesty,  is 
clearly  one  of  the  great  men  of  his  genera- 
tion, of  his  country,  and  of  the  world. 

Just  as  Iran's  role  and  potential  goes  far 
beyond  its  own  border,  so,  too,  His  Imperial 
Majesty  is  one  of  the  world's  great  states- 
men. His  experience  of  over  30  years  as 
Iran's  leader  has  been  marked  by  dedication 
to  progress  and  prosperity  at.  home  and  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  cause  of  peace 
and  cooperation  abroad. 

We  deeply  value  our  friendship  and  our 
ties  with  Iran,  and  we  will  remain  strong  in 
that  friendship,  now  and  for  the  future.  In 
an  interdependent  world,  we  remain  deeply 
grateful  for  the  constructive  friendship  of 
Iran,  which  is  playing  a  very  important  role 
in  pursuit  of  a  more  peaceful,  stable,  and 
very  prosperous  world.  And  we,  for  our  part, 
remain  constant  in  our  friendship  with  this 
great  country.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  in- 
suring that  our  ties  are  creatively  adjusted 
to  meet  the  pressing  problems  and  changing 
realities  of  the  present  world. 

On  a  more  personal  note,  let  me  add  that 
Mrs.  Ford  and  I  have  felt  great  pleasure 
in  welcoming  Her  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Shahbanou  of  Iran  on  this  visit.    Your  Im- 


perial Majesty's  dedication  to  progress  with- 
in your  country  is  widely  known,  as  is  your 
warmth  and  your  beauty  and  your  gracious- 
ness.  Your  presence  is  a  high  honor  for  us 
on  this  occasion. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  welcome  our  dis- 
tinguished guests,  Their  Imperial  Majesties, 
and  I  ask  that  you  join  me  in  proposing  a 
toast  to  Their  Imperial  Majesties  the  Shah- 
anshah  and  Shahbanou  of  Iran. 

His   Imperial   Majesty 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Ford,  distinguished 
guests:  It  is  difficult  to  find  words  to  ex- 
press our  sentiments  of  gratitude  for  the 
warm  welcome  that  you,  Mr.  President  and 
Mrs.  Ford,  have  reserved  for  us  today. 

I  wanted  to  come  to  this  country  that  I 
knew  before  to  meet  the  President  of  this 
country  for  whom  we  have  developed,  since 
he  assumed  this  high  office,  a  sentiment  of 
respect  for  a  man  who  is  not  shrinking  in 
front  of  events.  And  may  I  congratulate  you 
for  the  great  leadership  and  the  right  deci- 
sions that  you  took  for  your  country  and, 
may  I  add,  for  all  the  peoples  who  want  to 
live  in  freedom. 

This  is  precisely  what  this  world  needs — 
courage,  dignity,  and  love  of  the  other 
human  being.  We  are  proud  of  being  a  good 
and,  I  believe,  a  trusted  friend  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  this  will  continue 
because  this  friendship  is  based  on  perma- 
nent and  durable  reasons — these  reasons 
being  that  we  share  the  same  philosophy  of 
life,  the  same  ideals.  And  I  could  not  imagine 
another  kind  of  living  which  would  be  worth 
living. 

Your  country  has  been  of  great  help  to 
us  during  our  time  of  needs.  This  is  some- 
thing that  we  do  not  forget  as  what  Iran 
can  do  in  this  changing  world  and  this  world 
of  interdependency.  In  addition  to  our  con- 
tinuous friendship  with  you,  we  will  try  to 
be  of  any  utility  and  help  to  other  nations 
which  would  eventually  need  that  help. 

I  have  got  to  look  to  the  future  of  the 
world — with  all  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion— with  hope  because,  without  it,  it  will 
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be  very  difficult  to  work  and  to  plan. 

In  that  future,  I  know  that  we  are  going  to 
walk  together,  work  together  to  uphold  the 
ideals  in  which  we  believe — for  a  world 
which  will  be  rid  of  its  present  difficulties, 
a  world  which  will  not  know  again  the  word 
of  famine,  illiteracy,  sickness,  and  disease. 

Thank  you  again,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
warm  sentiments  of  friendship  that  you  have 
shown  toward  my  country  and  my  people.  I 
only  can  reciprocate  the  same  feelings  for 
yourself  and  the  great  people  of  the  United 
States  and,  in  doing  so,  I  would  like  to  ask 
this  distinguished  audience  to  rise  for  a  toast 
to  the  health  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  of  Mrs.  Ford,  and  the 
people  of  America. 


EXCHANGE  OF  TOASTS  AT  A  DINNER 
AT  THE  EMBASSY  OF  IRAN,  MAY   16 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  May  19 

His  Imperial  Majesty 

Your  Excellencies,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
Will  you  rise  for  a  toast  to  the  health  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  Mrs.  Ford. 

President   Ford 

Your  Imperial  Majesties  Shahanshah  and 
Shahbanou  of  Iran:  Let  me  say  that  it  has 
been  a  great  experience  becoming  well  ac- 
quainted with  you,  discussing  matters  of 
great  importance  to  our  respective  countries 
and  to  the  many  problems  that  we  mutually 
face,  and  others  face,  throughout  the  world. 

I  have  been  impressed,  Your  Majesty,  with 
the  friendship  that  you  have  long  shown  to 
our  country.  And  I  have  been  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  long  friendship  between 
our  peoples  and  the  mutual  dedication  that 
all  of  us  have  from  our  respective  countries 
to  a  betterment  for  your  country  and  for 
ours  and  for  the  world  at  large. 

Your  Excellencies,  and  others,  will  you 
join  me,  please,  in  a  toast  to  the  Shahanshah 
and  Shahbanou  of  Iran. 


U.S.  Regrets  Misunderstanding 
With  Government  of  Thailand 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  diplomatic  note 
delivered  by  U.S.  Charge  d' Affaires  Edtvard 
Masters  to  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand, 
Chatchai  Choonavan,  at  Bangkok  on  May  19 
(formal  introductory  and  closing  paragraphs 
omitted). 

The  United  States  regrets  the  misunder- 
standings that  have  arisen  between  Thailand 
and  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the 
temporary  placement  of  marines  at  Utapao 
to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  the  SS  Mayaguez. 
There  is  a  long  tradition  of  close  and  warm 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Thailand,  a  tradition  which  has  helped  our 
two  countries  face  many  difficult  periods 
together. 

To  inform  the  Royal  Thai  Government  of 
the  facts  surrounding  the  seizure  and  re- 
covery of  the  Mayaguez,  there  is  enclosed  an 
account  of  the  incident l  drawn  substantially 
from  the  report  President  Ford  submitted  to 
the  United  States  Congress  on  May  15.  As 
this  account  demonstrates,  speed  of  action 
was  essential.  The  actions  and  public  state- 
ments of  the  new  Cambodian  regime  indi- 
cated to  us  that  any  delay  in  recovering  the 
ship  and  rescuing  the  crew  could  have  had 
the  most  serious  consequences. 

It  is  clear  that  by  its  action  the  United 
States  was  able  to  counter  a  common  danger 
to  all  nations  and  to  the  world's  ocean  com- 
merce presented  by  this  illegal  and  unwar- 
ranted interference  with  international  ship- 
ping routes  in  the  Gulf  of  Thailand. 

The  United  States  Government  wishes  to 
express  its  understanding  of  the  problem 
caused  the  Royal  Thai  Government  by  these 
procedures  and  wishes  to  repeat  its  regret. 
The  policy  of  the  United  States  continues  to 
be  one  of  respecting  the  sovereignty  and  in- 
dependence of  Thailand.  The  unique  circum- 
stances that  have  led  to  the  recent  turn  of 
events  do  not  alter  this  traditional  relation- 


1  Not  printed  here. 
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ship,  and  are  not  going  to  be  repeated;  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  looks 
forward  to  working  in  harmony  and  friend- 
ship with  the  Royal  Thai  Government. 


Public  Corporation  Established 
To  Operate  East-West  Center 

Statement  by  John  Richardson  1 

On  behalf  of  the  Department  of  State,  I 
welcome  the  news  from  Hawaii  that  Gover- 
nor George  Ariyoshi  has  signed  legislation 
establishing  a  public  corporation  to  admin- 
ister the  Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical 
Interchange  Between  East  and  West,  known 
as  the  East- West  Center. 

Since  its  establishment  by  Congress  in 
1960,  the  East-West  Center  has  played  an 
increasingly  significant  role  in  intercultural 
understanding,  bringing  together  more  than 
27,000  students  and  experts  from  nations  of 
Asia,'  the  Pacific,  and  the  United  States. 
Incorporation  is  a  logical  step  in  further 
development  of  this  unique  national  institu- 
tion so  well  designed  to  contribute  to  the 
human  dimension  of  our  international  re- 
lations. 

The  Department  of  State  is  grateful  to  the 
members  of  the  University  of  Hawaii  Board 
of  Regents,  who  have  rendered  outstanding 
service  to  our  country  in  governing  the  East- 
West  Center  from  its  beginning,  and  we  wish 
to  express  appreciation  also  to  the  President 
and  faculty  of  the  university  for  their  con- 
tinuing commitment  to  the  success  of  the 
Center. 

I  believe  incorporation  will  help  the  East- 
West  Center  continue  to  grow  in  distinction 
and  to  serve  even  more  effectively  the  broad 
interests  of  the  nation  in  achieving  mutual 
comprehension  and  respect  between  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States  and  of  Asia  and 
the  Pacific. 


'Issued  on  May  14  (text  from  press  release  256); 
Mr.  Richardson  is  Assistant  Secretary  for  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs.  For  further  details  on 
the  legislation,  see  press  release  256. 
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Foreign  Service  Examination 

Press  release  152   dated   March   17 

More  than  11,800  persons  took  the  written 
examination  for  the  Foreign  Service  on  De- 
cember 7,  1974,  in  cities  throughout  the 
United  States  and  at  many  Foreign  Service 
posts  abroad. 

The  written  examination,  given  once  a 
year  in  December,  is  the  first  step  in  the 
competitive  selection  of  new  Foreign  Service 
officers  and  Foreign  Service  information  offi- 
cers for  appointment  to  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  (USIA).  The  1,750  who  passed  the 
most  recent  written  examination  are  now 
eligible  for  an  oral  examination  given  by 
panels  of  examiners  in  Washington  and  in  a 
number  of  other  large  cities  in  the  United 
States.  Candidates  who  are  recommended 
from  the  oral  examination  undergo  further 
processing  after  which  a  final  review  of  their 
qualifications  is  made.  From  those  who  suc- 
cessfully complete  the  entire  examination 
and  selection  process,  the  Department  of 
State  plans  to  appoint  some  200  new  officers 
and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  about  25 
during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  recent  years  the  Department  of  State 
has  increased  its  efforts  to  recruit  more 
junior  officers  who  not  only  have  the  broad 
general  background  required  of  all  Foreign 
Service  officers  but  whose  interest  and  skills 
lie  in  the  economic/commercial  and  admin- 
istrative fields.  The  Department  and  USIA 
also  are  making  positive  efforts  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  women  and  members  of 
minority  groups  entering  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice and  have  conducted  specialized  recruiting 
for  them. 

The  Foreign  Service  is  open  to  U.S.  citi- 
zens 21  years  of  age  and  over.  There  are  no 
specific  educational  requirements,  and  al- 
though most  successful  candidates  are  col- 
lege graduates,  no  formal  college  degree  is 
required.  Information  about  the  December 
1975  examination  will  be  available  in  July 
and  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Board 
of  Examiners  for  the  Foreign  Service,  Post 
Office  Box  9317,  Rosslyn  Station,  Arlington, 
Virginia  22209. 
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Department  Gives  Views  on  Proposed  Legislation 
Concerning   Executive  Agreements 


Statement  by  Monroe  Leigh 
Legal  Adviser  x 


I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  this  subcommittee  to  consider 
with  you  an  issue  of  fundamental  importance 
both  to  the  constitutional  system  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  conduct  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  The  subject  of  executive 
agreements  has  recently  been  the  focus  of 
very  considerable  interest  and  study  in  the 
Congress,  and  we  welcome  this  examination 
as  a  means  of  further  strengthening  the 
relationship  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  in  a  vital  area  of  gov- 
ernment decisionmaking. 

Similar  hearings  held  by  this  subcommit- 
tee in  1972  on  the  question  of  executive 
agreements  were,  in  my  view,  extremely 
valuable.  Since  recent  U.S.  practice  with 
respect  to  international  agreements  was  set 
forth  in  some  detail  in  our  statement  to  the 
subcommittee  in  1972,  I  do  not  wish  to  re- 
view that  material  again.2  However,  I  think 
it  might  be  useful  to  begin  this  morning  by 
touching  on  two  recent  developments  that 
relate  directly  to  executive-legislative  rela- 
tionships in  this  area. 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  May  13.  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402. 

3  For  a  statement  made  before  the  subcommittee 
by  Legal  Adviser  John  R.  Stevenson  on  May  18, 
1972,  see  Bulletin  of  June  19,  1972,  p.  840. 


As  the  subcommittee  is  aware,  on  August 
22,  1972,  the  President  signed  into  law 
Public  Law  92-403,  known  as  the  Case  Act, 
under  which  the  Secretary  of  State  is  re- 
quired to  transmit  to  the  Congress  the  text 
of  any  international  agreement  other  than  a 
treaty,  to  which  the  United  States  has  be- 
come a  party,  no  later  than  60  days  after 
its  entry  into  force.  Since  the  adoption  of 
the  Case  Act,  the  Department  of  State  has 
transmitted  the  texts  of  657  executive  agree- 
ments to  the  Congress.  In  addition,  although 
not  required  by  law  to  do  so,  the  Department 
has  also  transmitted  with  each  agreement  a 
background  statement  setting  forth  in  some 
detail  the  context  of  the  agreement,  its  pur- 
pose, negotiating  history,  and  effect. 

The  Case  Act  makes  special  provision  for 
transmittal  of  agreements  "the  immediate 
public  disclosure  of  which  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President,  be  prejudicial  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
.  .  ."  These  agreements  are  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  House  Committee  on  International 
Relations  under  "an  appropriate  injunction 
of  secrecy  to  be  removed  only  upon  due 
notice  from  the  President."  Since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Case  Act,  the  executive  branch 
has  entered  into  and  the  Department  has 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  29  agreements 
under  this  category. 

A  second  development  of  major  impor- 
tance in  the  three  years  since  hearings  were 
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held  on  this  subject  has  been  the  revision  of 
the  Department's  Circular  175  procedure.3 
The  revised  procedure  has  two  objectives: 
(1)  to  meet  requests  by  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
clarify  the  guidelines  to  be  considered  in 
determining  whether  a  particular  interna- 
tional agreement  should  be  concluded  as  a 
treaty  or  as  another  form  of  international 
agreement;  and  (2)  to  strengthen  provisions 
on  consultation  with  the  Congress. 

With  respect  to  the  consultation  provi- 
sions, section  723.1(e)  of  the  Circular  175 
procedure  now  requires  those  responsible  for 
negotiating  significant  new  international 
agreements  to  advise  appropriate  congres- 
sional leaders  and  committees  of  the  Presi- 
dent's intention  to  negotiate  such  agree- 
ments, to  consult  during  the  course  of  any 
negotiations,  and  to  keep  Congress  informed 
of  developments  affecting  them,  including 
especially  whether  any  legislation  is  con- 
sidered necessary  or  desirable  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  new  treaty  or  agree- 
ment. 

The  procedure  also  requires  consultation 
with  the  Congress  when  there  is  a  question 
whether  an  agreement  should  be  concluded 
as  a  treaty  or  in  some  other  form. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  view,  further  de- 
velopment of  our  procedures  for  consulta- 
tion with  the  Congress  remains  the  most 
fruitful  approach  to  an  acceptable  institu- 
tional framework  for  executive-legislative 
cooperation  in  the  making  of  international 
agreements.  Perhaps  using  the  new  Circular 
175  procedure  as  a  starting  point,  we  might 
be  able  to  develop  better  institutional  meth- 
ods for  achieving  the  common  goal  of  en- 
hancing the  role  of  Congress  without  unduly 
constraining  the  effective  conduct  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  After  examining  with  you  the 
bills  before  us  as  one  possible  approach  to- 
ward this  goal,  I  shall  return  to  this  theme. 

Constitutional   Deficiencies  of  Proposed  Bills 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  [Lloyd  M.]  Bentsen  on  February  7 
(S.  632)  would  require  that  all  executive 
agreements  made  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
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bill's  enactment  be  submitted  for  congres- 
sional review.  Such  agreements  would  enter 
into  force  only  after  a  60-day  waiting  period 
from  the  date  of  transmittal,  unless  within 
that  period  both  Houses  agreed  to  a  con- 
current resolution  stating  that  both  Houses 
do  not  approve  of  the  agreement. 

Section  5  of  the  Bentsen  bill  provides  that 
these  requirements  "shall  not  apply  to  any 
executive  agreements  entered  into  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  a  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  prior  authority  given  the  Presi- 
dent by  treaty  or  law."  This  section,  as  we 
read  the  bill,  would  limit  the  bill's  applica- 
tion since  all  executive  agreements  are  nego- 
tiated by  the  President  under  the  authority 
of  the  Constitution  and  all  are  entered  into 
pursuant  to  the  Constitution  or  prior  statute 
or  treaty.  My  interpretation  of  section  5  is 
that  it  excludes  from  application  all  cate- 
gories of  executive  agreements.  Even  if  a 
different  interpretation  were  placed  on  sec- 
tion 5,  only  a  tiny  fraction,  at  most,  of  such 
agreements  would  be  covered  by  the  bill. 

The  Glenn  bill  (S.  1251),  introduced  on 
March  20,  is  much  broader.  It  contains  a 
similar  60-day  waiting  period,  but  it  pro- 
vides that  executive  agreements,  very  broad- 
ly defined,  are  subject  to  a  one-House 
veto — by  the  Senate  alone — rather  than  a 
two-House  veto. 

The  Glenn  bill  and  the  Bentsen  bill  with- 
out section  5  would,  in  my  view,  be  uncon- 
stitutional if  enacted  into  law  as  presently 
written.  They  would  appear  to  rest  upon  an 
assumption  that  there  is  no  independent  con- 
stitutional authority  in  the  President  to 
conclude  executive  agreements.  It  is  true 
that  the  vast  majority  of  executive  agree- 
ments are  made  pursuant  to  statute  or 
treaty,  but  some  agreements  are  concluded 
under  the  authority  of  the  President's  in- 
dependent constitutional  power.  With  these 
Congress  may  not  constitutionally  interfere. 
This  view  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Department 
of  State  or  to  the  executive  branch  generally. 
Rather  it  has  long  been  accepted  by  legal 
scholars  and  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 


3  Department  of  State  Circular  25,  May  15,  1953, 
superseded  in  1955  by  Circular  175,  codified  in  11 
Foreign  Affairs  Manual  (FAM)  sees.  700  et  seq. 
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United  States.  I  refer  to  U.S.  v.  Belmont,  301 
U.S.  324  (1937),  and  U.S.  v.  Pink,  315  U.S. 
203  (1942). 

Several  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
have  long  been  held  to  authorize  the  making 
of  executive  agreements.  Most  generally, 
article  II,  section  1,  provides  that  "The 
executive  Power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America."  In 
the  case  of  U.S.  v.  Curtiss-Wright  Export 
Corp.,  299  U.S.  304  (1936),  the  Supreme 
Court  indicated  that  inherent  in  this  execu- 
tive power  is  the  power  to  conduct  foreign 
relations.  Quoting  John  Marshall,  the  Court 
said  that  "The  President  is  the  sole  organ 
of  the  nation  in  its  external  relations  .  .  .  ." 
The  Court  also  noted  that  the  "powers  of 
external  sovereignty"  of  the  nation  included 
"the  power  to  make  such  international  agree- 
ments as  do  not  constitute  treaties  in  the 
constitutional  sense."  The  executive  power 
clause  enables  the  President  to  conclude 
agreements  for  the  purpose  of  settling  differ- 
ences with  other  governments  in  order  to 
insure  the  satisfactory  continuation  of 
diplomatic  relations. 

Article  II,  section  2,  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  "The  President  shall  be  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  .  .  .  ." 
Many  wartime  agreements  concerning  mili- 
tary matters,  such  as  armistices,  force  de- 
ployments, and  control  of  occupied  areas, 
have  been  concluded  under  this  authority. 

The  power  to  appoint  and  receive  am- 
bassadors and  other  public  ministers,  found 
in  article  II,  sections  2  and  3,  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
Belmont  and  Pink  cases,  as  a  basis  for  execu- 
tive agreements  incident  to  the  recognition 
of  foreign  governments,  such  as  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  against  foreign  governments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  one  issue  upon 
which  all  observers  agree,  it  would  be 
recognition  of  the  President's  authority  to 
conclude  certain  executive  agreements,  even 
if  within  a  narrow  category,  under  the 
powers  granted  him  by  the  Constitution  and 
without  congressional  interference  or  limita- 
tion. While  the  range  of  such  agreements  is 
narrow,  and  the  total  number  thereof  is  no 
more  than  2-3  percent  of  all  U.S.  executive 


agreements,  it  is  nevertheless  an  important 
aspect  of  Presidential  powers.  There  is  no 
method  short  of  constitutional  amendment 
whereby  the  President's  independent  con- 
stitutional authority  to  conclude  executive 
agreements  may  be  limited.  For  this  reason 
alone,  the  Glenn  bill  as  it  now  reads,  and  the 
Bentsen  bill  without  section  5,  would  be  un- 
constitutional if  enacted. 

Legislative   Veto   Provisions 

There  is  another  feature  of  these  bills 
which  renders  them  defective  on  constitu- 
tional grounds.  In  those  areas  of  foreign 
policy  in  which  both  the  President  and  the 
Congress  share  responsibility,  the  President 
is  frequently  authorized  by  treaty  or  statute 
to  conclude  executive  agreements.  In  my 
opinion  such  treaty  or  statutory  authority  to 
enter  into  executive  agreements  may  not 
constitutionally  be  overridden  or  amended 
either  by  means  of  a  concurrent  resolution  as 
provided  in  the  Bentsen  bill,  or  by  the  Senate 
acting  alone,  as  envisaged  by  the  Glenn  bill. 
Such  procedure  would  be  contrary  to  article 
I,  section  7,  of  the  Constitution,  which 
requires  that: 

Every  Order,  Resolution,  or  Vote  to  which  the 
Concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  question 
of  Adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  and  before  the  Same 
shall  take  Effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him  or  being 
disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two  thirds 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  ac- 
cording to  the  Rules  and  Limitations  prescribed  in 
the  Case  of  a  Bill. 

In  my  view,  this  mandatory  language  of 
the  Constitution  was  intended  to  apply  to 
any  congressional  action  having  legislative 
effect,  or  having  the  force  of  law.  Since  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  [Antonin]  Scalia 
will  shortly  present  a  detailed  analysis  of 
this  issue  in  his  statement,  I  will  not  review 
the  background  and  constitutional  history 
of  article  I,  section  7.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
one  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  provision 
was  to  insure  that  Congress  could  not, 
through  the  technique  of  characterizing 
particular  enactments  having  legal  force  as 
"orders"  or  "resolutions,"  evade  the  neces- 
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sity  of  Presidential  participation  in  the 
legislative  process. 

It  is  true  that  legislative  veto  provisions 
have  been  enacted  into  law  on  many  occa- 
sions since  the  early  1930's.  But  there  are 
several  factors  that  render  these  enact- 
ments of  little  value  as  legal  precedent  to 
support  the  Bentsen  and  Glenn  bills. 

First,  such  laws  as  do  exist  providing  for 
a  legislative  veto  have  been  attacked  on  con- 
stitutional grounds  by  many  authorities  on 
constitutional  law.  There  have  been  no 
court  tests  of  the  validity  of  any  of  these 
acts,  and  the  constitutional  law  questions 
they  raise  are  not  settled.  The  Bentsen  and 
Glenn  bills  would  raise  these  questions  in  a 
very  new  and  disturbing  way.  Let  us  take 
one  example. 

Congress  has  granted  the  President 
specific  authority  to  enter  into  P.L.  480 
executive  agreements: 

.  .  .  the  President  is  authorized  to  negotiate  and 
carry  out  agreements  with  friendly  countries  to 
provide  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
dollars  on  credit  terms  or  for  foreign  currencies. 
(7  U.S.C.  1701.) 

Now  suppose  that  Congress,  in  a  shift  of 
policy  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits 
of  any  particular  executive  agreement,  de- 
cides it  no  longer  approves  of  this  P.L.  480 
policy,  but  does  not  wish  to  repeal  the  statute 
directly.  It  would  have  the  option,  if  the 
Bentsen  or  Glenn  bills  were  constitutionally 
valid,  of  automatically  passing  resolutions  of 
disapproval  of  each  and  every  P.L.  480 
executive  agreement  thereafter  entered  into 
by  the  President.  If  the  option  is  exercised, 
is  there  any  doubt  that  the  original  statutory 
authority  has  been  effectively  repealed  with- 
out the  Presidential  participation  required 
by  article  I,  section  7? 

Or  suppose  that  the  Congress  decides  that 
it  no  longer  approves  of  the  phrase  "or  for 
foreign  currencies"  in  Public  Law  480.  The 
Bentsen  and  Glenn  bills  would  give  the 
Congress  the  option  of  disapproving  by  con- 
current resolution  all  P.L.  480  agreements  in 
which  agricultural  commodities  are  agreed 
to  be  sold  for  foreign  currencies.  If  Congress 
has  power  to  exercise  such  an  option,  the 
clear  effect  is  to  amend  the  original  statutory 
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authority  without  Presidential  participation. 

In  the  most  formalistic  sense,  the  original 
statute  still  stands.  But  in  substantive  effect, 
the  original  legislative  authority  has  been 
rendered  unusable. 

Second,  the  legislative  precedents  that  do 
exist  date  only  from  the  1930's  and  are  in- 
consistent with  the  practice  in  force  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Republic  until  the 
1930's.  Given  the  specificity  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  and  the  long  years  of  prac- 
tice in  accordance  therewith,  the  recent  and 
legally  controversial  examples  of  congres- 
sional lawmaking  by  concurrent  resolution 
are  hardly  persuasive  to  support  an  even 
more  questionable  example  as  set  forth  in 
the  Bentsen  and  Glenn  proposals. 

Third,  the  Bentsen  and  Glenn  bills  would 
carry  the  legislative  veto  far  beyond  those 
areas  for  which  any  constitutional  justifica- 
tion has  ever  been  advanced  to  date. 

For  example,  among  the  first  legislative 
vetoes  by  congressional  resolution  were 
those  of  the  Reorganization  Acts  of  the 
1930's  and  1940's.  In  justifying  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  1939  act,  the  House  com- 
mittee which  reported  the  bill  proceeded  on 
the  constitutional  theory  that  the  power  con- 
ferred upon  the  President  by  the  act  was 
"legislative  in  character."  (H.  Rept.  120, 
76th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  at  4-6  (1939))  In 
delegating  the  legislative  power  of  reor- 
ganization to  the  President,  Congress  re- 
tained a  veto  to  make  certain  that  the 
President's  ultimate  reorganization  plan  con- 
formed with  both  the  letter  and  intent  of 
the  delegated  authority. 

In  subsequent  reorganization  acts,  the 
inclusion  of  a  legislative  veto  procedure  was 
similarly  justified  under  this  "delegation" 
theory.  (See  e.g.,  S.  Rept.  638,  79th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  at  3  (1945).)  The  same  has  also 
been  the  case  in  other  types  of  legislation. 
In  trade  acts,  for  example,  Congress  has 
delegated  to  the  President  the  power  to  de- 
termine tariffs,  duties,  and  import  quotas — 
a  power  initially  vested  in  the  legislative 
branch — but  Congress  at  the  same  time  has 
retained  supervision  over  this  delegated 
authority  through  the  legislative-veto  proce- 
dure. 
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With  the  Bentsen  and  Glenn  bills,  how- 
ever, this  constitutional  argument  vanishes. 
The  conduct  of  foreign  relations  is  not  a 
legislative  power.  While  Congress  may,  as  a 
practical  matter  in  some  cases,  restrict  by 
statute  the  substantive  concessions  that  the 
President  can  make  to  a  foreign  power,  none- 
theless the  actual  drafting,  initiation,  and 
negotiation  of  the  terms  of  an  executive 
agreement  belong  entirely  to  the  President. 
As  the  Supreme  Court  stated  in  the  Curtiss- 
W right  case: 

(The  President)  alone  negotiates.  Into  the  field 
of  negotiation  the  Senate  cannot  intrude;  and  Con- 
gress itself  is  powerless  to  invade  it. 

Moreover,  unlike  prior  vehicles  for  legisla- 
tive vetoes,  the  bills  by  Senators  Bentsen  and 
Glenn  do  not  involve  the  delegation  by  Con- 
gress of  any  powers.  The  substantive  con- 
cessions which  the  President  could  make  in 
negotiating  an  agreement  would  not  be  at  all 
expanded  by  these  two  bills.  Thus,  the  con- 
stitutional theory  which  has  been  raised  in 
support  of  other  legislative  vetoes  is  inap- 
plicable here.  This  means  that  if  Congress 
wishes  to  disapprove  an  executive  agree- 
ment, Congress'  only  constitutional  recourse 
is  to  enact  an  appropriate  statute  under 
article  I,  section  7.  Even  then,  such  a  statute 
would  apply  only  to  an  executive  agreement 
not  concluded  and  implemented  under  the 
exclusive  powers  of  the  President. 

Practical   Problems  Created   by  the   Bills 

Mr.  Chairman,  quite  aside  from  the  con- 
stitutional deficiencies,  these  bills  involve  a 
number  of  severe  practical  problems  that 
render  them,  in  our  view,  unworkable  as  a 
means  of  enhancing  the  role  of  Congress 
without  placing  unduly  rigid  restraints  upon 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  by  the  executive 
branch. 

The  bills  present  a  serious  national  secu- 
rity problem  in  that  they  appear  to  be  ap- 
plicable in  periods  of  declared  war  as  well  as 
in  time  of  peace.  Yet  in  World  War  II,  for 
example,  the  President,  under  his  powers  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  made  hundreds  of 
agreements  necessary  to  the  actual  conduct 
of  the  war.  Among  these  were  agreements  on 


deployment  of  forces  as  well  as  armistice  and 
cease-fire  agreements  whose  delicate  timing 
could  not  await  a  60-day  review  period.  In- 
terference with  the  President's  power  to 
make  such  agreements  as  Commander  in 
Chief  would  frequently  be  unacceptable  from 
the  standpoint  of  national  security,  and  it 
naturally  raises  the  most  serious  questions 
with  respect  to  constitutional  validity.  This 
is  a  core  area  of  the  President's  ability  to 
make  agreements  solely  on  the  basis  of  his 
authority  as  Commander  in  Chief  under  the 
Constitution. 

Even  in  time  of  peace,  the  60-day  waiting 
period  would  make  a  rapid  resolution  of 
everyday  practical  problems  impossible. 
Some  of  these  are  of  a  routine  nature  that 
require  only  a  simple  exchange  of  notes, 
perhaps  to  compose  a  small  difference  by 
adopting  a  minor  amendment  to  a  previously 
concluded  executive  agreement  itself  of  a 
routine  nature.  On  occasion  a  disaster  or 
other  emergency  requires  extremely  rapid 
action.  Surely  an  emergency  agreement  pro- 
viding for  assistance  to  earthquake  victims, 
to  take  but  one  example,  cannot  be  subjected 
to  a  60-day  delay.  These  bills,  if  valid,  would 
substantially  undermine  the  utility  of  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act,  to  take 
one  specific  example. 

In  addition,  neither  bill,  but  particularly 
the  Glenn  draft  with  its  extraordinarily 
broad  definition  of  executive  agreements, 
distinguishes  between  important  agreements 
of  interest  to  the  Congress  and  minor  or 
routine  items  such  as  postal  contracts,  stand- 
ing orders  with  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  and  educational  exchanges.  The 
efficiency  of  the  executive,  and  its  ability  to 
conduct  the  multiple  aspects  of  relations  in 
a  complicated  world,  would  be  significantly 
diminished,  while  the  large  majority  of 
agreements  transmitted  would  be  of  little  or 
no  interest  whatever  to  the  Congress.  There 
is  no  benefit  in  this  either  to  the  executive 
or  legislative  branch. 

Notwithstanding  that  Congress  is  inter- 
ested in  only  a  small  number  of  such  agree- 
ments, the  Bentsen  and  Glenn  bills  would, 
if  enacted,  result  in  a  substantial  interfer- 
ence   with    the    President's    authority    as 
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negotiator  of  almost  all  executive  agree- 
ments. Because  of  the  60-day  waiting  period 
and  the  possibility  of  congressional  disap- 
proval, the  United  States  would  frequently 
be  unable  to  obtain  definite  concessions  from 
other  governments  because  the  President 
would  be  unable  to  give  firm  commitments 
on  short  notice,  even  on  minor  matters.  And 
there  would  be  a  far  greater  risk  of  delicate 
compromises  coming  unraveled  during  the 
60  days  before  the  agreement  could  enter 
into  force. 

At  the  present  time,  the  great  majority 
of  our  executive  agreements  enter  into  force 
upon  signature.  Every  foreign  country  en- 
ters into  most  of  their  agreements  with  us 
upon  signature.  Were  either  the  Bentsen  or 
Glenn  bill  to  become  law,  the  United  States 
would  be  the  only  nation  in  the  world  unable 
to  enter  into  any  international  agreement 
whatsoever  either  on  signature  or  on  short 
notice. 

At  best,  the  procedure  would  result  in  a 
great  degree  of  uncertainty.  In  view  of  the 
congressional  option  procedure,  the  Presi- 
dent would  never  be  quite  certain,  even 
assuming  prior  consultation  with  Congress 
or  prior  statutory  authorization,  just  what 
authority  he  possessed  to  negotiate  and  con- 
clude agreements  in  a  particular  area.  The 
uncertainty  introduced  into  the  negotiating 
process  would  clearly  not  be  conducive  to  the 
effective  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  Bentsen  and  Glenn  approaches  are 
also  unnecessary  and  wasteful  even  from  a 
congressional  point  of  view.  Any  agreements 
involving  an  expenditure  of  funds  (and  most 
of  those  agreements  of  interest  to  the  Con- 
gress involve  such  expenditures)  are  already 
subject  to  congressional  review  because 
Congress  must  authorize  and  appropriate  the 
funds.  This  is  important,  for  example,  in  the 
area  of  military  base  agreements.  No  mili- 
tary base  can  be  constructed  without  con- 
gressional approval.  Congress  is  intimately 
involved  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
executive  agreements  on  defense  matters, 
either  through  authorizing  legislation,  such 
as  the  foreign  aid  legislation,  or  through 
review  of  programs  by  authorizing  and  ap- 


propriating committees.  Status-of-forces 
agreements  are  closely  monitored  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  Atomic  energy  agreements 
are  reviewed  by  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  important  areas  in  which  these  bills, 
if  enacted,  would  have  a  serious  adverse  im- 
pact. The  bills  would  create  confusion  in  the 
administration  of  existing  legislative  author- 
izations under  which  the  President  has  ad- 
ministered programs  of  national  importance. 
For  example,  the  military  assistance  pro- 
grams are  implemented  country  by  country 
under  the  terms  of  bilateral  military 
assistance  agreements  entered  into  pursuant 
to  prior  statute.  The  present  bills  would 
substitute  a  new  procedure  for  formalizing 
the  international  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  with  re- 
spect to  these  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  further  legislative  regu- 
lation of  executive  agreements  is  needed, 
which  is  a  question  requiring  further  study, 
it  is  our  view  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  treat 
directly,  through  legislation,  particular  sub- 
stantive areas  of  agreement  making,  rather 
than  attempting  to  control  the  entire  range 
of  executive  agreements  through  a  proce- 
dural device  that  fails  in  large  measure  be- 
cause it  both  attempts  to  do  too  much  and  is 
constitutionally  defective. 

Alternative   Possibilities 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  increasing  the  flow  of 
information  to  the  Congress  for  purposes 
of  enhancing  its  capacity  to  perform  its 
functions  in  foreign  policy.  There  are 
further  ways  of  developing  executive-legisla- 
tive cooperation,  and  some  ideas  in  this  area 
have  already  been  suggested  to  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Perhaps  building  on  the  Circular  175  pro- 
cedure, we  might  explore  the  possibility  of 
having  the  several  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
State  provide  the  relevant  committees  of 
Congress  with  regular  and  detailed  briefings 
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on  developments  in  their  areas  of  respon- 
sibility. This  idea  was  put  forward  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers  in  1971  and  repeated 
to  this  subcommittee  by  the  then  Legal 
Adviser,  John  Stevenson,  in  1972. 

Perhaps  most  important,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  the  necessity  to  recognize  that  our  con- 
stitutional framework  concerning  foreign 
affairs  establishes,  as  one  scholar  put  it,  "a 
government  of  interdependent  as  well  as 
separate  powers."  The  basic  meaning  of  this 
structure  should  be  cooperation  rather  than 
conflict  and  a  full  flow  of  information  per- 
mitting each  branch  effectively  to  carry  out 
its  functions  in  its  areas  of  competence  and 
interest. 

Rigid  controls  of  doubtful  legality  over  a 
mass  of  agreements,  most  of  which  are  of 
minimal  or  no  interest  to  the  Congress — that 
is  simply  not  the  best  answer.  Cooperation, 
consultation,  full  information,  and  recogni- 
tion that  both  branches  seek  a  healthy  proc- 
ess of  interaction  in  the  making  of  foreign 
policy — that  is  the  surest  path  toward  a 
meaningful  system  of  decisionmaking  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States. 


TREATY   INFORMATION 


United  States  and  Hungary  Amend 
Air  Services  Agreement 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
May  22  (press  release  288)  that  by  an  ex- 
change of  diplomatic  notes  in  Budapest  on 
May  19,  the  United  States  and  Hungary  had 
agreed  to  amendments  to  the  U.S. -Hungary 
Air  Transport  Agreement  of  1973,  imple- 
menting Pan  American  World  Airways 
services  between  the  United  States  and 
Budapest  beginning  May  22.  (For  text  of 
the  amendments,  see  press  release  288.) 
Until  now,  there  has  been  no  direct  U.S.  or 
Hungarian  airline  scheduled  air  services  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 


The  new  arrangements  with  Hungary  are 
responsive  to  indications  of  growth  in  the  air 
transport  market  between  the  United  States 
and  Eastern  Europe.  They  set  forth  in  some 
detail  the  scope  of  Pan  American's  com- 
mercial rights  in  Hungary  and  cover  such 
things  as  ticket  sales  and  local  currency  con- 
versions. The  amendments  also  permit  the 
Hungarian  airline,  Malev,  to  open  off-route 
sales  offices  in  the  United  States. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Biological   Weapons 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  development, 
production  and  stockpiling  of  bacteriological 
(biological)  and  toxin  weapons  and  on  their  de- 
struction. Done  at  Washington,  London,  and 
Moscow  April  10,  1972.  Entered  into  force  March 
26,  1975. 

Ratifications     deposited:     Italy,     May    30,     1975; 
Thailand,  May  28,  1975. 

Load   Lines 

International  convention  on  load  lines,  1966.  Done 
at  London  April  5,  1966.  Entered  into  force  July 
21,  1968.  TIAS  6331. 

Accessions    deposited:    Chile,     March     10,     1975; 
Syria,  February  6,  1975. 

Nuclear  Weapons — Nonproliferation 

Treaty  on  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Done  at  Washington,  London,  and  Moscow  July  1, 
1968.    Entered    into    force    March    5,    1970.    TIAS 
6839. 
Ratification  deposited:  Libya,  May  26,  1975. 

Phonograms 

Convention  for  the  protection  of  producers  of 
phonograms  against  unauthorized  duplication  of 
their  phonograms.  Done  at  Geneva  October  29, 
1971.  Entered  into  force  April  18,  1973;  for  the 
United  States  March  10,  1974.  TIAS  7808. 
Notification  from  World  Intellectual  Property 
Organization  that  accession  deposited:  Hungary 
(with  declarations),  February  28,  1975. 

Pollution 

International  convention  for  the  prevention  of  pollu- 
tion from  ships,  1973.  Done  at  London  November 
2,  1973." 
Accession  deposited:  Jordan,  March  17,  1975. 


1  Not  in  force. 
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Satellite   Communications  System 

Agreement  relating  to  the  International  Telecom- 
munications Satellite  Organization  (INTELSAT), 
with  annexes.  Done  at  Washington  August  20, 
1971.  Entered  into  force  February  12,  1973. 
TIAS  7532. 
Accession  deposited:  Panama,  May  29,  1975. 

Operating  agreement  relating  to  the  International 
Telecommunications  Satellite  Organization  (IN- 
TELSAT), with  annex.  Done  at  Washington 
August  20,  1971.  Entered  into  force  February  12, 
1973.  TIAS  7532. 

Signature:  Intercontinental  de  Comunicaciones 
por  Satelite,  S.A.  (INTERCOMSA)  of  Panama, 
May  29,  1975. 

Seabed  Disarmament 

Treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction on  the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor  and 
in  the  subsoil  thereof.  Done  at  Washington,  Lon- 
don, and  Moscow  February  11,  1971.  Entered  into 
force  May  18,  1972.  TIAS  7337. 
Ratification  deposited:  Rwanda,  May  20,  1975. 

Tonnage   Measurement 

International    convention    on    tonnage   measurement 
of  ships,  1969.  Done  at  London  June  23,  1969.1 
Accession  deposited:  Syria,  February  6,  1975. 
Acceptance   deposited:   Federal   Republic   of   Ger- 
many   (applicable    to    Berlin    (West)),    May   7, 
1975. 

World   Meteorological   Organization 

Convention  of  the   World  Meteorological   Organiza- 
tion.    Done     at     Washington     October    11,     1947. 
Entered  into  force  March  23,  1950.  TIAS  2052. 
Accession  deposited:  Democratic  People's  Republic 
of  Korea,  May  27,  1975. 


BILATERAL 


China 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and 
man-made  fiber  textiles  and  apparel  products, 
with  annexes.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  May  21,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
May  21,  1975;  effective  January  1,  1975. 


Egypt 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  June  7,  1974  (TIAS 
7855).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Cairo 
May  2  and  6,  1975.  Entered  into  force  May  6, 
1975. 

International   Committee   of  the   Red   Cross 

Agreement  amending  the  grant  agreement  of 
February  20,  March  16  and  17,  1975  (TIAS  8032), 
concerning  emergency  relief  and  assistance  to 
refugees,  displaced  persons,  and  war  victims  in 
the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  and  the  Khmer 
Republic.  Signed  at  Geneva  and  Washington 
April  24  and  30,  1975.  Entered  into  force  April 
30,  1975. 

Japan 

Agreement  concerning  the  furnishing  of  launching 
and  associated  services  by  NASA  for  Japanese 
satellites,  with  memorandum  of  understanding. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
May  23,  1975.  Entered  into  force  May  23,  1975. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton  textiles,  with 
annexes.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Wash- 
ington May  6,  1975.  Entered  into  force  May  6, 
1975;  effective  July  1,  1974. 

Poland 

Agreement  regarding  fisheries  in  the  western  re- 
gion of  the  middle  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  annexes 
and  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Washington 
May  29,  1975.  Enters  into  force  July  1,  1975. 

Saudi   Arabia 

Joint  communique  on  the  first  session  of  the  U.S.- 
Saudi  Arabian  Joint  Commission  on  Economic 
Cooperation.  Done  at  Washington  February  27, 
1975.  Entered  into  force  February  27,  1975. 

Singapore 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and 
man-made  fiber  textiles  and  apparel  products, 
with  annexes.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  May  21,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
May  21,  1975;  effective  January  1,  1975. 


1  Not  in  force. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  May  26-June    1 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  which  appear  in  this 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  152  of  March 
17;  256  of  May  14;  267  and  268  of  May  19;  269, 
270,  and  273-275  of  May  20;  276  and  279  of 
May  21;  282,  283.  and  285-290  of  May  22; 
291,  294-296.  and  296A  of  May  23;  and  297  of 
May  24. 

No.        Date  Subject 

1298  5/27     Kissinger:  IE  A.  Paris. 

1299  5/27     Kissinger:  arrival,  Paris,  May  26. 

J300  5/27  U.S.  and  Japan  agree  on  reim- 
bursable launches  by  NASA 
(rewrite). 

1301  5/27     Kissinger:     remarks     to     press, 

Paris. 

1302  5/28     Kissinger:  OECD.  Paris. 

t303  5/28  Americans  advised  to  register 
claims  against  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  by  July  1. 

1304  5/28  Kissinger:  news  conference, 
Paris,  May  27. 

I304A5/29  Kissinger,  Koppel,  ABC-TV:  in- 
terview, Paris,  May  28. 

*305  5/29  Study  Groups  10  and  11  of  the 
U.S.  National  Committee  for 
the  CCIR,  June  25. 

*306  5/30  U.S.  and  Singapore  sign  textile 
agreement,  May  21. 

*307  5/30  U.S.  and  Republic  of  China  sign 
textile  agreement,  May  21. 

t308  5/30  Kissinger:  news  conference, 
Brussels,  May  29. 

1309  5/30  U.S.  and  Poland  conclude  mid- 
Atlantic  fisheries  agreement. 

*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Media  Services,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  provides  the  public  and 
interested  agencies  of  the  government 
with  information  on  developments  in 
the  field  of  U.S.  foreign  relations  and 
on  the  work  of  the  Department  and 
the  Foreign  Service. 
The  BULLETIN  includes  selected 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy,  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements,  addresses, 
and  news  conferences  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  functions 
of  the  Department.  Information  is 
included  concerning  treaties  and  inter- 
national agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  or  may  become  a 
party  and  on  treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department  of 
State,  United  Nations  documents,  and 
legislative  material  in  the  field  of 
international  relations  are  also  listed. 


Secretary  Kissinger  Attends  IEA  and  OECD  Meetings  at  Paris 


Secretary  Kissinger  visited  Paris  May  26- 
28,  where  he  headed  the  U.S.  delegations  to 
the  ministerial  meetings  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  International  Energy  Agency 
(IEA)  and  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD).  Following  are  his  arrival  state- 
ment, his  statements  in  the  meetings,  and  a 
news  conference  and  informal  remarks,  to- 
gether with  the  texts  of  a  communique  issued 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  IEA  meeting  and  a 
communique  and  declaration  issued  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  OECD  meeting. 


ARRIVAL  STATEMENT,  MAY  26 

Press  release  299  dated  May  27 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  Secretary  Simon 
[William  E.  Simon,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury] and  I  are  here  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  International  Energy  Agency  and 
of  the  OECD,  two  institutions  which  are 
designed  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  inter- 
dependence of  the  industrialized  societies  as 
well  as  of  the  relationship  of  the  industrial- 
ized societies  with  the  developing  countries. 
We  consider  the  problems  of  energy,  the 
problems  of  growth,  and  the  problem  of 
the  relationship  between  the  industrialized 
and  the  developing  countries  among  the  prin- 
cipal issues  of  our  time. 

We  have  come  here  with  an  attitude  of 
cooperation  and  with  the  conviction  that  only 
through  the  close  cooperation  of  the  coun- 
tries that  will  be  represented  here  can  major 
progress  be  possible.  While  I  am  here,  I 
also  look  forward  to  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
change ideas  with  the  President  of  France, 
who  has  kindly  invited  me  to  breakfast  to- 
morrow with  several  other  colleagues. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


REMARKS  TO  THE   PRESS,   MAY  27  ] 

Q.  What  is  the  best  birthday  present  you 
could  wish? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Just  to  continue  to 
make  progress  toward  peace  in  all  areas. 

The  President  and  I  had  a  very  good,  a 
very  cordial  talk.  We  reviewed  the  state  of 
our  bilateral  relations,  which  I  judge  to  be 
excellent.  The  President  explained  his  views 
about  the  formation  of  Europe,  with  which 
we  are  in  general  agreement.  He  informed 
me  of  the  French  contacts  with  various  en- 
ergy producers,  and  I  told  him  of  similar 
contacts  that  the  United  States  had  had.  We 
discussed  the  energy  preparatory  conference 
in  the  spirit  of  reconvening  it.  We  think  the 
conditions  are  favorable  to  resume  the  work 
of  the  preparatory  conference,  and  the 
United  States  will  support  whatever  efforts 
France  may  make  as  the  convening  power 
to  reassemble  the  conference. 

Q.  When  do  you  expect  the  conference  to 
resume,  sir? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  this  we  will 
have  to  discuss,  of  course,  in  detail,  and  we 
also  will  have  to  discuss  it  with  some  of  our 
partners  in  the  IEA,  but  I  think  within  the 
next  months. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  about  the  Middle  East, 
sir? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  had  just  a  very 
brief  discussion,  a  brief  reference. 

Q.  And  the  Atlantic  alliance? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  discussed  the  At- 
lantic alliance  and  the  forthcoming  meeting 
between  your  President  and  President  Ford. 


1  Made  following  a  breakfast  meeting  with  Presi- 
dent Valery  Giscard  d'Estaing  of  France  (text  from 
press  release  301). 
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Q.  What  do  you  expect  from  the  meet- 
ing between  President  Ford  and  President 
Sadat? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  I  pointed  out  be- 
fore, we  would  like  to  learn  the  precise  views 
of  the  President  of  Egypt  about  how  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  can  be  advanced.  We,  of 
course,  have  been  undertaking  an  assessment 
of  our  policy,  and  we  will  inform  President 
Sadat  of  our  present  tentative  thinking 
which  will  not  be  concluded  until  we  have 
also  talked  to  Prime  Minister  Rabin  [of 
Israel].  But  we  will  make  clear,  as  we  have 
stated  repeatedly  publicly,  that  the  United 
States  is  not  prepared  to  accept  a  diplomatic 
stalemate  in  the  Middle  East  and  that  we 
are  convinced  that  progress  toward  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  must  continue. 

The  press:  Thank  you,  sir. 


STATEMENT  BEFORE  MINISTERIAL  MEETING 
OF  THE   IEA   GOVERNING   BOARD,   MAY  27 

Press  release  298  dated  May  27 

Today  we  begin  a  week  of  deliberation 
on  the  central  problems  of  the  industrial 
democracies:  energy,  economic  prosperity, 
the  building  of  a  constructive  relationship 
with  the  developing  nations,  and  insuring 
the  security  of  our  own  countries. 

Of  these,  no  issue  is  more  basic  to  the 
future  than  the  challenge  of  energy.  The 
fundamental  achievements  of  our  economies, 
and  the  modern  civilization  they  sustain, 
have  been  built  upon  the  ready  availability 
of  energy  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  energy  crisis  of  1973  first  brought 
home  to  us  the  full  implications  of  the  new 
reality  of  global  interdependence.  Energy 
stands  as  the  first  and  most  fundamental  of 
these  new  problems;  its  magnitude  compels 
us  to  cooperation.  Without  that  cooperation, 
we  risk  a  return  to  nationalistic  rivalry  and 
economic  decline  comparable  to  the  bitter 
experience  of  the  thirties.  Now  all  nations — 
rich  and  poor,  industrialized  and  develop- 
ing— must  decide  whether  growing  inter- 
dependence will  foster  common  progress  or 
common  disaster. 

Our  objective  must  be  to  construct  a  world 


energy  system  capable  of  providing,  on  terms 
fair  to  all,  the  fuels  needed  to  continue  and 
extend  the  progress  of  our  economies  and 
our  societies.  The  path  that  the  members  of 
this  Agency  have  chosen  begins  with  con- 
sumer solidarity.  But  a  durable  interna- 
tional system  must  ultimately  encompass, 
and  be  built  by,  both  the  consumers  and 
the  producers  of  the  world's  energy. 

This  Agency  has  made  remarkable  prog- 
ress since  the  Washington  Energy  Confer- 
ence 15  months  ago.  We  recognized  at 
Washington  that  the  energy  crisis  was  the 
most  severe  challenge  to  industrial  civiliza- 
tion since  the  Second  World  War.  For  a 
generation  North  America,  Europe,  and 
Japan  increasingly  allowed  oil  imports  to 
replace  their  own  energy  production.  In 
1950  the  industrialized  world  imported  5 
percent  of  its  requirements.  In  1960,  this 
had  grown  to  17  percent;  by  1972,  it  had 
reached  39  percent. 

The  embargo  and  price  rises  of  1973 
taught  us  how  vulnerable  we  had  become. 
We  saw  that  neither  the  supply  nor  the 
price  of  a  central  factor  in  our  economies 
was  any  longer  under  our  control.  Our  well- 
being  and  progress  had  become  hostage  to 
decisions  in  which  we  could  not  take  part. 
At  the  Washington  Energy  Conference  we 
recognized  that  only  collective  action  could 
reduce  cur  excessive  dependence  on  imported 
oil  and  restore  to  our  governments  mastery 
over  our  own  economies  and  foreign  policies. 
Separately  we  could  never  create  conditions 
for  lower  oil  prices.  Nor  could  any  one  of 
us,  except  at  exorbitant  cost,  defend  against 
a  new  embargo.  Our  security,  our  eco- 
nomic growth,  our  role  in  the  world,  were 
at  risk. 

Nothing  so  vividly  demonstrates  the  co- 
operative vitality  of  the  industrial  democra- 
cies as  the  speed  and  imagination  with  which 
this  Agency  acted  on  these  conclusions.  It 
articulated  a  realistic  strategy  for  attack- 
ing the  problems  of  price  and  supply  and 
launched  a  series  of  major  steps  which  to- 
gether make  up  the  elements  of  a  compre- 
hensive program : 

— To  safeguard  against  future  energy 
emergencies,  we  committed  ourselves  to  build 
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stocks  of  oil  and,  in  the  event  of  an  embargo, 
to  cut  our  consumption  by  an  equal  per- 
centage and  to  share  available  oil. 

— For  financial  solidarity,  the  nations  com- 
prising the  OECD  agreed  on  a  fund  of  $25 
billion  to  protect  against  financial  disruption 
from  oil  deficits  or  from  arbitrary  shifts 
of  funds  by  the  producers. 

— To  prevent  an  increase  in  our  vulner- 
ability over  the  next  few  years,  we  set  con- 
servation goals  and  agreed  on  procedures  to 
verify  their  implementation. 

— To  lessen  our  long-term  vulnerability, 
we  agreed  on  an  ambitious  policy  to  develop 
new  energy  sources  through  cooperation  on 
individual  development  projects  and  safe- 
guarded by  a  minimum  price  mechanism. 

— To  develop  the  technology  to  achieve  in- 
dependence by  the  end  of  the  century,  we 
established  a  far-reaching  program  of  co- 
operation in  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

— Finally,  we  recognized  the  reality  of  the 
new  economic  and  political  conditions  in 
which  we  are  acting.  Over  the  long  term,  a 
stable  world  energy  economy  must  have  the 
support  and  serve  the  interests  of  both  con- 
sumers and  producers.  Therefore  we  in  this 
Agency  have  committed  ourselves  to  seek 
a  long-term  cooperative  economic  relation- 
ship with  the  energy-producing  nations.  This 
Agency  has  been  the  principal  forum  for  our 
preparation  for  the  dialogue  with  the  pro- 
ducers. 

In  the  short  term,  our  objective  in  this 
Agency  has  been  to  restore  the  balance  in 
the  international  energy  market.  Through 
rigorous  conservation  and  the  development 
of  alternative  sources,  we  have  sought  to 
create  such  a  surplus  of  capacity  that  the 
flexibility  of  decision  of  the  producers  will 
be  reduced.  As  our  conservation  policies 
gain  momentum,  our  dependence  on  imported 
oil  can  at  least  be  kept  constant,  while  our 
economies  recover  from  the  recent  recession. 
As  the  proportion  of  our  energy  needs  from 
our  own  production  increases,  the  producers' 
market  will  begin  to  shrink,  first  relatively 
and  then  in  absolute  terms.  The  producers 
will  have  to  distribute  ever-larger  cutbacks 
among    themselves    to    maintain    the    high 


prices,  and  even  larger  cutbacks  to  support 
an  increase.  Individual  producers,  especial- 
ly those  with  ambitious  development,  de- 
fense, and  other  spending  programs,  will  be 
under  pressure  to  increase  sales  or  at  least 
to  refuse  further  production  cuts.  Thus  at 
some  point,  if  this  process  succeeds,  the 
cartel  will  have  lost  the  exclusive  and  arbi- 
trary control  over  prices. 

We  acknowledged  from  the  start  that  our 
countries  vary  widely  in  energy  needs  and 
potential.  Some  of  us  have  major  and  as  yet 
untapped  oil,  gas,  and  coal  reserves.  Others 
must  rely  almost  entirely  on  nuclear  energy 
and  new  technology  to  reduce  national  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil. 

This  very  diversity  gives  a  strong  impetus 
to  our  cooperation.  Because  of  our  inter- 
dependence, we  all  have  an  interest  in  each 
other's  success.  The  action  each  country 
takes  to  reduce  its  vulnerability  reduces  the 
vulnerability  of  us  all.  And  the  decision  to 
work  cooperatively  assures  an  equitable 
sharing  of  costs  and  benefits.  The  sacrifices 
of  one  country  will  not  simply  be  offset  by 
the  failure  of  other  nations. 

All  elements  of  our  strategy  are  linked. 
Plans  to  deal  with  an  emergency  will  prove 
empty  if  we  permit  our  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil  to  mount  year  by  year.  Efforts  to 
develop  a  new  relationship  with  the  producers 
will  be  thwarted  if  we  fail  to  create  the  ob- 
jective conditions  for  a  new  equilibrium 
through  programs  of  conservation  and  the 
development  of  alternative  supplies. 

Many  of  the  basic  building  blocks  of  our 
strategy  are  in  place.  But  much  remains  to 
be  done.  This  first  ministerial  meeting  of 
the  IE  A  faces  the  following  urgent  tasks: 

— To  impose  determined  conservation  pro- 
grams before  our  economies  begin  to  ex- 
pand again; 

— To  put  into  effect  strong  new  incentives 
for  developing  alternative  sources; 

— To  accelerate  research  on  long-term  de- 
velopment of  nonconventional  energy  sup- 
plies; and 

— To  prepare  thoroughly  for  a  dialogue 
with  the  producers. 

Let  me  deal  with  each  of  these  in  turn. 
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The  cardinal  objective  of  any  energy  pro- 
gram must  be  the  limitation  of  growth  of 
consumption.  However  much  we  augment 
our  own  energy  production,  in  the  medium 
term  it  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  extrava- 
gant annual  consumption  increases  of  the 
1960's. 

Conservation  will  be  particularly  impor- 
tant over  the  next  few  years.  Until  North 
Sea  and  Alaskan  oil  and  additional  coal  and 
nuclear  power  become  available  in  quantity, 
it  is  the  only  means  we  have  to  limit  our 
vulnerability. 

In  February,  we  agreed  that  the  IEA 
countries  should  save  2  million  barrels  a  day 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  The  recession  has 
put  us  ahead  of  that  target.  But  the  reduc- 
tion in  consumption  caused  by  the  recession 
has  also  led  to  complacency  about  the  need 
for  a  strong  conservation  policy.  This  has  de- 
layed— in  America  and  elsewhere — the  im- 
position of  conservation  measures  that  will 
assure  us  of  future  savings. 

We  must  recognize  that  most  of  our  cur- 
rent savings  result  not  from  policy  decisions 
but  from  the  reduction  in  overall  economic 
activity  caused  by  the  recession.  During 
this  spring's  decline  in  demand  for  oil,  the 
oil  producers  have  absorbed  the  production 
cuts  required  to  keep  supply  in  line  with 
demand,  leaving  the  basic  price  structure 
intact.  Price  rises  have  been  difficult.  But 
as  growth  resumes  in  the  industrial  econo- 
mies, and  with  a  normal  or  cold  winter,  our 
demand  for  oil  will  inevitably  increase. 

Unless  we  convert  our  recession-induced 
conservation  to  policy-induced  conservation, 
the  producers  will  benefit  from  a  stronger 
market.  We  will  become  increasingly  vul- 
nerable to  price  rises  and  the  political  manip- 
ulation of  energy  supply.  Indeed,  we  have 
already  been  warned  of  new  price  increases. 
These  would  be  economically  unjustified,  for 
there  is  much  surplus  production  capacity, 
inflation  is  slowing,  and  oil  prices  are  already 
at  historic  highs.  Yet  the  market  remains 
under  the  substantial  control  of  the  pro- 
ducers; it  will  become  more  so  unless  we 
impose  upon  ourselves  a  rigorous  energy 
program  and  put  immediate  impetus  behind 
our  conservation  efforts. 
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In  January,  President  Ford  set  a  goal  for 
the  United  States  of  saving  2  million  barrels 
a  day  by  the  end  of  1977.  Later  today,  the 
President  will  announce  additional  measures 
to  discourage  the  consumption  of  imported 
oil. 

Together  with  actions  already  taken,  this 
will  bring  the  total  estimated  U.S.  sav- 
ings to  1.2  million  barrels  a  day  by  the  end 
of  1977.  The  President  hopes  that  the  Con- 
gress will  join  him  in  common  action  to 
bring  about  the  remaining  savings  needed 
to  meet  our  goal  of  2  million  barrels.  But 
should  this  not  prove  possible,  he  is  prepared 
to  use  the  powers  available  to  him  to  assure 
that  the  United  States  does  its  part  in  the 
common  conservation  effort. 

We  believe  it  essential  that  the  IEA  de- 
velop conservation  goals  which  will  prevent 
our  vulnerability  from  increasing  during 
1976  and  1977.  Because  the  United  States 
is  responsible  for  half  the  total  oil  consump- 
tion of  IEA  members,  it  pledges  itself  to 
half  the  savings.  If,  together,  we  can  save 
4  million  barrels  a  day  by  the  end  of  1977, 
we  can  prevent  our  collective  imports  of  oil 
from  increasing  above  present  levels  even 
after  a  period  of  economic  growth.  OPEC's 
[Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries]  ability  to  raise  prices  arbitrarily 
will  have  been  diminished.  And  we  will 
have  reduced  our  oil  payments  deficit  by 
many  billions  of  dollars.  But  should  we  fail, 
the  cost  will  be  not  only  higher  prices  but 
also  increasing  economic  and  political  vul- 
nerability. 

Alternative  Sources 

Over  the  longer  term,  our  dependence  on 
imported  oil  will  become  irreversible  unless 
we  rapidly  develop  new  energy  sources — oil, 
gas,  coal,  nuclear  power.  This  is  all  the 
more  urgent  because  the  economic  costs  of 
the  current  level  of  high  prices  will  multiply 
over  time.  At  present,  much  of  the  pro- 
ducers' surplus  revenues  are  recycled  into 
investments  in  the  industrialized  countries. 
This  is  welcome  as  a  short-term  alleviation 
of  the  balance-of-payments  drain.  But,  if 
current  prices  hold,  sooner  or  later  the  im- 
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ports  of  producers  will  rise  dramatically. 
There  will  occur  an  increasing  drain  of  goods 
and  services  from  our  economies. 

If  we  are  to  lessen  our  vulnerability, 
energy  production  from  alternative  sources 
must,  at  a  minimum,  substantially  reduce 
current  IEA  imports  of  25  million  barrels 
per  day.  Three  actions  are  needed  to  ac- 
complish this: 

— We  must  remove  or  modify  many  of 
our  governmental  constraints  on  energy  pro- 
duction. Energy  development  is  encumbered 
everywhere  by  legal,  environmental,  and  reg- 
ulatory limitations.  Many  of  these  reflect 
valid  social  goals;  others  could  usefully  be 
reviewed  or  modified,  or  alternative  safe- 
guards could  be  devised.  We  should  use 
this  organization  as  a  clearinghouse  for  ideas 
to  remove  unnecessary  obstacles  to  alterna- 
tive energy  sources. 

— We  must  make  sure  that  sufficient 
financing  is  available  to  assure  energy  de- 
velopment. Enormous  amounts  of  capital 
will  be  required — perhaps  a  thousand  billion 
dollars  in  the  next  10  years.  Each  country 
should  decide  the  arrangements  best  suited 
to  meet  this  requirement,  but  we  should 
proceed  now  to  establish  an  IEA  framework 
for  project-by-project  cooperation,  including 
joint  guarantees  or  other  financial  assistance 
to  large  cooperative  projects. 

— We  must  insure  that  our  energy  invest- 
ments are  protected  against  disruptive  com- 
petition. For  much  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  pro- 
duction costs  are  only  about  25  cents  a  bar- 
rel. Most  of  the  major  continental  energy 
sources — new  Alaskan  North  Slope  oil,  the 
U.S.  outer  continental  shelf,  North  Sea  oil, 
nuclear  power  everywhere — will  be  many 
times  more  costly  to  produce.  If  the  cartel 
decides  to  undercut  alternative  sources  by 
temporary,  predatory  price-cutting,  invest- 
ment in  alternative  sources  may  be  inhibited 
or  abandoned.  The  producers'  pricing  poli- 
cies could  thus  keep  us  in  a  permanent  state 
of  dependence,  and  we  would  hardly  have 
assurance  that  the  price  would  not  be  raised 
again  once  our  dependence  was  confirmed. 

This  is  why  we  in  the  IEA  have  agreed 
in  principle  on  the  safeguard  price  mecha- 


nism. Only  if  consumers  develop  massive 
new  energy  sources  will  the  oil  producers 
lose  their  ability  to  set  prices  at  high,  arti- 
ficial levels.  But  these  sources  will  not  be 
developed  if  producers  retain  the  ability  to 
thwart  our  energy  programs  by  temporary, 
predatory  price  cuts.  A  minimum  safeguard 
price — well  below  the  current  world  price 
level — can  help  insure  that  these  alternative 
sources  will  be  developed. 

We  are  obviously  not  proposing  a  guaran- 
teed price  for  OPEC.  On  the  contrary,  if  our 
policy  succeeds,  and  as  large  quantities  of 
new  energy  become  available,  OPEC's  selling 
price  could  fall  below  the  protected  level. 
The  minimum  safeguard  price  can  be  im- 
plemented in  a  variety  of  ways — through 
tariffs,  quotas,  or  variable  levies.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  world  price  and  the  higher 
domestic  price  would  thus  accrue  to  our 
governments  in  the  form  of  import  taxes 
and  levies.  These  could  be  used  for  social 
programs  or  rebates  or  other  national  pro- 
grams of  our  own  choosing.  In  short,  the 
minimum  safeguard  price  is  not  a  device  for 
maintaining  artificially  high  world  oil  prices. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  device  for  making 
sure  that  they  come  down.  And  it  can  be 
designed  to  yield  the  benefits  from  such  re- 
duction to  the  industrial  countries. 

The  agreed  deadline  for  elaboration  of 
the  IEA  overall  alternative  sources  program 
is  July  1.  We  must  meet  it.  President  Ford 
has  asked  me  to  emphasize  the  urgency  of 
this  task.  Without  clear  incentives  for  major 
new  energy  investments  rapidly  put  into 
place,  IEA  countries  can  never  hope  to  re- 
duce  their   current  excessive   vulnerability. 

Nuclear  Power  for   Energy  Production 

In  the  quest  for  greater  energy  self- 
reliance,  nuclear  power  will  be  critical. 
By  1985,  the  European  Community  hopes 
that  nuclear  power  will  generate  about  one- 
quarter  of  its  electricity ;  Japan,  a  third ;  the 
United  States,  perhaps  a  third.  But  there 
are  major  problems  associated  with  the 
orderly,  safe,  and  prudent  introduction  of 
this  important  new  technology. 

In  all  our  countries,  the  growth  of  nu- 
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clear  power  produces  both  hope  and  anxiety. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  recognize  it  as  the 
only  potential  large-scale  energy  substitute 
for  the  inevitable  exhaustion  of  supplies  of 
oil  and  gas  which  would  occur  by  the  end 
of  this  century.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  increasing  doubts  that  sufficient  nuclear 
fuel  will  become  available.  Enormous 
amounts  of  capital  will  be  needed  to  build 
reactors,  severely  straining  existing  capital 
markets.  And  we  all  know  of  the  questions 
raised  by  the  public  and  some  legislators 
regarding  the  environmental  impact  of  the 
widespread  construction  of  nuclear  facilities. 
Thus  we  must  move  urgently  and  decisive- 
ly within  the  IE  A  on  the  following  program: 

— We  must  insure  that  needed  uranium 
enrichment  facilities  are  constructed  on 
schedule.  In  this  regard,  the  United  States 
recognizes  its  responsibility  to  continue  pro- 
viding nuclear  fuel  under  long-term  contract. 
Our  policy  is  to  bring  into  being — preferably 
by  private  industry  but  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment if  necessary — additional  enrichment 
capacity  which  will  insure  adequate  future 
supply.  Negotiations  are  now  underway  with 
a  potential  private  source.  These  discussions 
will  proceed  quickly,  and  by  June  30,  the 
President  will  decide  which  course  of  action, 
private  or  public,  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  own  country  and  those  abroad  who  rely 
on  us.  We  will  then  be  in  a  position  to 
accept  long-term  orders. 

— We  must  intensify  our  joint  efforts  to 
map  and  analyze  future  demand  and  supply 
of  fuel,  including  assessing  the  availability 
of  uranium  resources. 

— We  should  jointly  project  the  capital 
requirements  of  the  nuclear  sector  for  the 
next  10  years  and  consider  how  our  govern- 
ments, individually  and  cooperatively,  can 
assist  in  meeting  those  requirements. 

— We  should  evaluate  the  economic  neces- 
sity, plant  requirements,  and  safety  impli- 
cations of  plutonium  reprocessing,  recycling, 
and  storage. 

— We  must  undertake  intensive  efforts  to 
improve  the  safety  and  security  of  nuclear 
materials,  equipment,  and  operation. 

— And  finally,  we  should  develop  balanced 
information  programs  to  bring  perceptions 


of  the  risks  and  benefits  of  nuclear  energy 
in  line  with  reality. 

Several  of  the  technical  issues  involved 
are  already  being  dealt  with  by  the  OECD's 
Nuclear  Energy  Agency.  That  work  should 
of  course  continue. 

Research   and   Development 

Beyond  the  next  decade,  a  central  issue 
will  be  how  to  create  new  nonconventional 
energy  sources.  It  is  in  developing  these  new 
sources  that  IEA's  program  of  cooperation 
may  make  its  most  important  and  lasting 
contribution. 

For  the  long-range  energy  future  depends 
not  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  the  North  Sea,  or 
Alaska.  It  does  depend  on  what  we  do  in 
our  laboratories  to  make  better  use  of  con- 
ventional newer  sources  and  to  develop  more 
exotic  sources. 

The  advanced  nations  have  vast  scientific 
and  technical  capabilities.  Over  the  past  year 
and  a  half,  IEA  member  countries  have  ex- 
panded their  national  programs  in  energy 
research  and  development.  In  the  United 
States  our  new  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  will  spend  more 
than  $2  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
next  month.  American  industry  will  invest 
far  more  than  that. 

The  U.S.  program  emphasizes  improving 
the  efficiency  of  energy  generation,  transpor- 
tation, and  use;  improving  the  recovery  of 
oil  and  new  uses  of  coal ;  and  converting  coal 
to  synthetic  oil  and  gas.  These  projects  are 
designed  to  produce  major  advances  in  ener- 
gy production  and  use  in  this  century.  For 
the  period  beyond  the  year  2000,  only  three 
known  potential  sources  of  energy  have  vir- 
tually infinite  potential  for  expansion:  the 
breeder  reactor,  nuclear  fusion,  and  solar 
energy.  These  all  have  a  high  priority  in 
the  U.S.  program. 

The  IEA  program  in  these  fields  reflects 
the  conviction  that  technical  advance  will  be 
accelerated  through  cooperative  efforts  and 
facilitate  the  flow  of  information  and  knowl- 
edge. We  have  decided  to  link  our  national 
programs  through  coordinated  planning,  in- 
tensified information  exchange,  and  through 
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joint  projects  which  pool  our  capital,  indus- 
trial skills,  and  technology. 

The  early  results  are  promising.  We  have 
moved  forward  rapidly  on  nine  joint  projects 
ranging  from  energy  conservation  to  nuclear 
power.  Important  programs  in  coal  process- 
ing, which  involve  substantial  joint  invest- 
ments of  money  and  manpower,  are  about 
to  begin. 

But  a  sustained  program  of  cooperation 
requires  much  more.  We  have  identified  the 
existing  and  potential  technologies  that  will 
have  a  critical  impact  on  the  future.  We 
must  now  ascertain  when  these  technologies 
can  be  implemented,  what  their  production 
potential  is,  and  which  are  best  suited  to 
large-scale  joint  projects. 

As  our  cooperation  expands,  projects  will 
increasingly  operate  at  the  frontier  of  tech- 
nology. We  will  each  have  to  recognize  that 
we  cannot  retain  the  most  promising  projects 
solely  for  our  own  national  purposes.  We 
must  establish  guidelines  which,  while  tak- 
ing account  of  understandable  concern  over 
the  sharing  of  information  and  the  possible 
loss  of  commercial  advantage,  give  impetus 
to  multilateral  cooperation. 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  our  leading  re- 
search and  development  officials  meet  in 
early  autumn  at  the  special  session  of  the 
Governing  Board.  Their  goal  would  be  to 
complete  the  design  of  a  joint  energy  re- 
search and  development  program  that  will 
receive  high  priority  in  all  of  our  national 
planning. 

Relations   With   Producers 

The  final  element  of  our  energy  strategy 
is  the  development  of  a  cooperative  relation- 
ship with  producers.  We  must  face  the  fact 
that  the  producers  have  the  ability  now  and 
for  some  time  to  come  to  determine  the  sup- 
ply and  the  price  of  our  oil.  But  the  deci- 
sions we  make  now  on  conservation  and  al- 
ternative sources  will  determine  whether  in 
the  future  prices  will  be  set  by  political  deci- 
sion or  economic  competition. 

Yet  there  exists  no  institution  or  agreed 
framework  in  which  the  exercise  of  the  un- 
doubted powers  of  both  groups  can  be  subject 


to  discussion  and  mutual  accommodation. 

Since  its  start,  IEA  has  been  committed 
to  the  search  for  a  new  relationship  with 
the  producers  which  would  take  into  account 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  both  sides.  The 
solidarity  we  have  achieved  in  IEA  is  a 
necessary  condition  for  building  that  broader 
structure. 

Before  the  recent  preparatory  conference 
between  producers  and  consumers,  the  IEA 
agreed  on  several  possible  areas  for  joint 
action  by  producers  and  consumers.  These 
remain  fruitful  topics  for  dialogue: 

— First,  we  should  discuss  the  manage- 
ment of  financial  recycling.  Both  producers 
and  consumers  have  an  interest  in  the  effec- 
tive reinvestment  of  surplus  funds. 

— Second,  we  should  jointly  examine  the 
incoming-investment  policies  of  the  indus- 
trialized countries.  The  oil  producers  need 
attractive  outlets  for  their  revenues;  the 
industrial  countries,  while  they  welcome  new 
investment,  will  want  to  retain  control  of 
those  sectors  of  their  economies  which  they 
consider  critical. 

— Third,  we  can  examine  cooperative  ef- 
forts to  accelerate  the  development  pro- 
grams in  producer  countries.  New  indus- 
tries can  be  established,  combining  the  tech- 
nology of  the  industrialized  world  with  the 
energy  and  capital  of  the  producers.  Fertil- 
izer is  a  promising  example. 

— Fourth,  the  oil-producing  countries  and 
the  industrial  consuming  countries  share  re- 
sponsibility for  easing  the  plight  of  the 
poorest  nations.  International  development 
efforts  have  been  undermined  by  the  current 
economic  crisis;  high  prices  for  energy  have 
shattered  the  hopes  of  developing  nations  for 
industrialization;  high  petrochemical  costs 
have  made  needed  fertilizer  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive and  compounded  the  difficulties  of 
producing  enough  food  to  feed  the  hungry. 
Special  efforts  must  be  made  on  behalf  of 
those  most  seriously  affected.  The  newly 
rich  producing  nations  have  an  obligation 
to  join  us  in  this  effort. 

— And  finally,  there  is  an  obvious  need 
for  a  forum  in  which  producers  and  con- 
sumers can  discuss  the  difficult  issues  of  oil 
prices  and  security  of  supply.   This  dialogue 
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is  not,  of  course,  a  substitute  for  our  own 
efforts  on  conservation  and  the  development 
of  new  supplies.  But  while  we  cannot  pro- 
tect these  vital  interests  only  by  discussions 
with  producers,  both  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers can  benefit  from  a  serious  dialogue 
regarding  their  respective  interests  and  ob- 
jectives. 

It  has  become  clear — as  a  result  of  the 
April  preparatory  meeting — that  the  dia- 
logue between  the  producers  and  consumers 
will  not  progress  unless  it  is  broadened  to 
include  the  general  issue  of  the  relationship 
between  developing  and  developed  countries. 

We  in  the  IEA  have  no  reason  to  recoil 
from  a  discussion  of  all  the  issues  of  concern 
to  developing  countries.  I  recently  set  forth 
my  country's  ideas  on  raw  materials  and 
commodities  problems;  I  proposed  that 
these  now  be  addressed  in  the  multilateral 
trade  negotiations,  in  individual  commodity 
groups,  and  in  the  World  Bank.  I  shall  put 
forward  further  proposals  at  the  OECD 
tomorrow.  I  hope  that  these  ideas  as  well 
as  proposals  put  forward  by  others  can  help 
overcome  the  impasse  in  the  producer- 
consumer  dialogue. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  have  the 
preparatory  meeting  reconvene  in  Paris  in 
the  same  format  as  before.  In  order  to  carry 
its  work  forward,  commissions  should  be 
created  to  deal  with  critical  areas  such  as 
energy,  problems  of  the  most  seriously  af- 
fected nations,  and  raw  materials.  Each 
commission  would  review  the  range  of  issues 
under  its  heading:  finance,  investment,  trade, 
production.  The  commissions  could  meet 
consecutively  or  simultaneously,  but  without 
an  arbitrary  deadline  for  concluding  their 
work.  The  commissions  on  raw  materials 
and  the  problems  of  the  most  seriously 
affected  nations  would  not  supplant  the  al- 
ready substantial  work  which  is  being  done 
elsewhere.  Rather,  they  would  monitor,  sup- 
plement, and  orient  that  work  and  give  it 
needed  impetus. 

Membership  in  these  commissions  should 
be  limited  if  they  are  to  be  effective.  We 
suggest  that  this  be  decided  by  objective 
criteria.  In  energy,  for  example,  countries 
exporting  or  importing  more  than  a  certain 


volume  of  energy  in  the  world  market  should 
be  members.  On  the  commission  dealing 
with  the  most  seriously  affected  countries, 
those  with  the  lowest  per  capita  income 
would  participate  along  with  traditional  and 
new  aid  donors.  The  commission  on  commodi- 
ties could  include  the  principal  exporters  and 
importers  of  food  and  non-oil  raw  materials. 

We  suggest  that  the  IEA  discuss  these 
concepts  and  coordinate  our  contacts  with 
the  countries  that  attended  the  April  meet- 
ing, and  especially  with  France  as  the 
convening  country,  to  determine  when  and 
how  the  preparatory  meeting  could  be  re- 
assembled. 

This  Agency  has  already  demonstrated 
what  can  be  accomplished  if  nations  have  the 
vision  to  perceive  their  interest  and  the  will 
to  act  upon  it.  We  have  set  ourselves  im- 
portant goals  including  broadening  the  pat- 
tern of  cooperation  already  established  here. 
We  are  called  upon  to  make  concrete  prog- 
ress; this  will  require  readiness  to  look 
beyond  our  own  concerns  as  industrialized 
nations  to  the  broader  needs  of  all  mankind. 

The  progress  we  have  made  in  a  short 
15  months  should  give  us  great  hope  for 
the  future.  Goethe  said  that  "The  web  of 
this  world  is  woven  of  necessity  and  chance." 
We  stand  at  a  point  where  those  strands 
intertwine.  We  must  not  regard  necessity  as 
capricious  nor  leave  change  to  chance.  Neces- 
sity impels  us  to  where  we  are  but  summons 
us  to  choose  where  we  go.  Our  interdepend- 
ence will  make  us  thrive  together  or  decline 
together.  We  can  drift,  or  we  can  decide.  We 
have  no  excuse  for  failure.  We  have  it  in  our 
power  to  build  a  better  future. 


TEXT  OF  IEA  COMMUNIQUE,  MAY  27 

Paris,  27th  May,  1975. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  International  Energy 
Agency  met  at  Ministerial  level  in  Paris  on  27th 
May,  1975,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  Renaat 
van  Elslande,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Belgium. 

1.  Ministers  noted  that  the  events  of  recent  years 
have  highlighted  the  importance  for  the  world 
economy  of  a  regular  and  stable  energy  supply. 
Solutions  to  current  economic  problems  must  rest 
upon  the  principles  of  inter-dependence  of  all  coun- 
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tries,  mutual  support  and  shared  responsibility,  so 
that  all  countries,  whatever  their  level  of  develop- 
ment, may  be  recognised  as  partners  in  the  world 
economic  system.  Their  continued  economic  and 
social  development  must  be  based  upon  world  eco- 
nomic growth  in  conditions  of  stability  and  equity. 
Ministers  reiterated  their  determination  that  the 
Agency  should  contribute,  as  far  as  problems  con- 
nected with  energy  were  concerned,  towards 
achievement  of  these  objectives. 

2.  Ministers  reviewed  developments  in  the  world 
energy  situation  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Agency  on  15th  November,  1974.  They  laid  down 
guidelines  and  priorities  for  the  Agency's  future 
work  and  for  the  full  implementation  of  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Program  [IEP]  and  re-affirmed 
their  commitment  to  work  for  the  development  of 
a  co-operative  multilateral  relationship  among  oil 
producing  and  oil  consuming  countries. 

3.  They  noted  with  approval  that  an  emergency 
system  has  now  been  established  to  reduce  oil  con- 
sumption and  to  allocate  oil  supplies  in  conditions 
of  shortage.  This  emergency  system  can  be  brought 
into  operation  at  short  notice  if  required,  and  will 
substantially  reduce  the  economic  effects  of  any 
future  oil  supply  difficulties.  They  noted  the  im- 
portance of  emergency  reserves  to  insure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  emergency  system,  and  noted  that 
the  Governing  Board  would  reach  a  decision  by  1st 
July,  1975,  as  to  the  date  by  which  these  emergency 
reserves  should  be  raised  to  90  days  supply. 

4.  Ministers  noted  the  importance  of  the  collec- 
tion and  analysis  of  information  on  the  oil  market 
in  order  to  ensure  greater  understanding  and  trans- 
parency in  international  oil  trade.  They  agreed  that 
the  oil  market  information  system  should  be 
promptly  completed  and  evaluated. 

5.  Ministers  confirmed  their  determination  to 
begin  the  implementation  of  a  programme  on  long- 
term  co-operation  on  energy  by  1st  July,  1975,  with 
a  view  to  achieving  the  overall  objectives  of  the 
Agency  by  making  more  efficient  use  of  the  world's 
limited  available  resources  of  energy  in  the  interest 
of  the  world  economy,  by  diversifying  the  sources 
of  energy;  and  bv  reducing  dependence  on  imported 
oil. 

Ministers  agreed  that  co-operation  in  the  Long- 
Term  Program,  to  be  equitable  and  effective,  should 
take  into  due  consideration  the  specific  economic 
and  social  conditions  of  Member  countries.  The  pro- 
gram should  ensure  that  the  burdens  and  benefits 
deriving  from  joint  efforts  of  participating  coun- 
tries are  shared  among  them  on  an  equitable  basis, 
and  that  policies  directed  at  achieving  such  a 
balance  should  be  implemented  within  existing 
legislative  and  constitutional  limitations.  They 
further  stressed  that  the  overall  efforts  and  under- 
takings of  each  participating  country  with  respect 
to  energy  conservation,  production  of  energy  and 
research  and  development  in  the  energy  field  should 


be  regularly  reviewed  within  the  Agency. 

6.  Ministers  noted  with  satisfaction  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  field  of  conservation,  in 
particular  through  the  adoption  of  a  group  conserva- 
tion target  for  1975. 

Ministers  decided  that  the  work  of  the  Agency 
should  be  actively  continued,  and  agreed  that  gov- 
ernments of  the  participating  countries  would  need 
to  increase  their  efforts  to  ensure  that  the  energy 
conservation  objectives  of  the  Agency  are  achieved. 

Ministers  laid  down  as  priorities  for  future  work: 

— the  consideration  of  conservation  objectives  for 
the  group  for  1976  and  1977; 

— the  establishment  of  medium-term  goals  for 
1980  and  1985;  and 

— the  intensification  of  individual  country  reviews 
to  strengthen  the  effectiveness  of  conservation 
programmes. 

7.  The  Ministers  agreed  on  the  need  to  elaborate 
a  co-ordinated  programme  of  co-operation  for  the 
accelerated  development  of  alternative  energy 
sources  as  provided  in  the  decision  already  taken  by 
the  Governing  Board,  including  in  particular  a 
commitment  to  increase,  encourage  and  safeguard 
investment  by  general  and  specific  measures. 

The  Ministers  agreed  that  the  Agency  should 
initiate  promptly  an  examination  of  the  potential 
for  expanded  co-operation  in  the  area  of  nuclear 
energy.  This  co-operation  in  all  fields  will  be  di- 
rected toward  ensuring  the  development  of  this 
important  alternative  source  of  energy  with  due 
regard  to  safety  and  environmental  conditions. 
Amongst  other  questions  shall  be  discussed  the 
availability  of  nuclear  fuel  and  technology  to  meet 
the  problems  of  safety  and  waste  management. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  mentioned  decision 
Ministers  insisted  on  the  importance  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  co-operative  projects  in  the  research  and 
development  fields  specified  in  the  IEP  Agreement, 
particularly  coal  and  nuclear  questions.  In  this  con- 
nection, they  agreed  to  build  further  upon  the 
progress  already  achieved  by  the  Agency  in  the 
area  of  energy  research  and  development.  They 
resolved  that  productive  results  in  this  area  will 
require  a  sustained  effort  to  develop  concrete  inter- 
national co-operation.  In  support  of  this  objective, 
they  agreed  that  a  special  session  of  the  Governing 
Board,  with  attendance  by  senior  research  and  de- 
velopment officials,  should  be  held  in  the  Autumn 
of  1975  to  complete  the  formulation  of  a  research 
and  development  program. 

8.  Ministers  reviewed  the  relations  among  oil 
producing  and  oil  consuming  countries,  developing 
and  developed  alike.  With  this  in  view  they  were 
aware  of  important  and  pressing  problems  of  the 
developing  countries  which  are  not  directly  related 
to  energy,  and  they  were  determined  that  these 
should  be  tackled  with  political  determination  and 
within  a  reasonable  time-frame.  Ministers  noted 
that  the  Council  of  the  OECD  meeting  at  Ministerial 
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level  on  May  28th  and  29th  proposes  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  development  and  of  commodities,  in- 
cluding- foodstuffs,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  steps 
will  be  taken  toward  effective  action  for  finding 
solutions  to  these  problems.  For  its  part,  the  Agency 
will  do  all  within  its  competence  to  work  for  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries, so  far  as  they  are  concerned  with  energy. 

Ministers  noted  that  the  Preparatory  Meeting 
held  in  Paris  from  7th~16th  April,  1975,  had  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  full  and  serious  discussion 
of  the  means  of  establishing  closer  relations  among 
oil  producing  and  oil  consuming  countries. 

Ministers  declared  themselves  ready  to  pursue 
discussions  at  any  time  and  in  any  manner  found 
mutually  convenient,  and  reaffirmed  their  common 
willingness  to  continue  the  dialogue  and  to  en- 
courage initiatives  directed  towards  further 
progress. 

Ministers  exchanged  views  on  possible  ways  of 
pursuing-  the  dialogue.  They  agreed  to  continue 
bilateral  contacts  with  interested  countries.  They 
instructed  their  representatives  in  the  Governing 
Board  to  address  these  questions  as  a  matter  of 
urgency,  to  co-ordinate  their  efforts  to  ensure  that 
formal  deliberations  responsive  to  the  interest  of 
all  countries  concerned  can  be  held  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  the 
dialogue  should  be  continued. 

9.  Ministers  agreed  that  the  work  carried  out  in 
the  Agency  thus  far  has  made  an  important  con- 
tribution towards  meeting  the  difficulties  that  have 
been  encountered  in  the  energy  field.  They  stressed 
the  importance  of  the  solidarity  among  the  Member 
countries,  and  emphasised  the  need  for  an  intensifi- 
cation and,  wherever  possible,  a  broadening  of 
co-operative  efforts  undertaken  in  this  area.  Acting 
in  its  operational  capacity,  the  Agency  will  con- 
tinue to  develop  further  its  co-operative  energy 
programme  in  order  to  improve  the  overall  energy 
supply  and  demand  situation,  which  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  further  development  of  the  world 
economy  as  a  whole. 


NEWS  CONFERENCE,  MAY  27 

Press  release  304  dated  May  28 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  will  just  make  a 
very  few  remarks.  The  series  of  meetings 
that  are  taking  place  this  week,  at  the  IEA 
today,  the  OECD  tomorrow,  followed  by  the 
NATO  summit,  represent  a  kind  of  archi- 
tecture of  the  structure  of  the  world  as  we 
can  foresee  it  developing. 

I  will  not  talk  about  the  NATO  summit 
today.  I  will  make  a  few  remarks  about  the 
IEA  and  the  OECD.    We  consider  the  prog- 


ress that  has  been  made  in  energy  coopera- 
tion among  the  members  of  the  IEA  one  of 
the  most  significant  achievements  of  the  re- 
cent period.  It  symbolizes  the  ability  of  the 
industrial  democracies  to  work  together  on 
a  common  problem.  They  have  laid  a  founda- 
tion of  major  accomplishment  in  a  very  brief 
period  of  time  since  the  Washington  Energy 
Conference  of  February  1974. 

The  meeting  today  and  the  American  posi- 
tion at  that  meeting  was  designed  to  take 
stock  of  what  has  been  achieved  and  to 
chart  the  course  for  the  future.  It  outlined 
the  American  proposals — outlined  the  objec- 
tives in  the  field  of  conservation,  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  sources,  the  emphasis 
on  nuclear  power,  the  joint  efforts  in  re- 
search and  development  that  we  believe  can 
be  undertaken  by  the  IEA  in  the  immediate 
future  and  that  must  be  undertaken  if  the 
objective  conditions  that  produced  the  ener- 
gy crisis  are  to  be  alleviated  and,  over  a 
period  of  time,  eliminated. 

We  believe  that  these  objectives  are  with- 
in our  capacity  to  achieve.  An  important 
aspect  of  our  view  and  that  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  IEA  has  to  do  with  producer-consumer 
relations,  and  this  has  to  be  seen  in  the  con- 
text of  what  we  shall  do  at  the  OECD  tomor- 
row, mainly  to  sketch  a  new  and,  we  hope, 
constructive  approach  to  the  relationship 
between  the  industrialized  countries  and  the 
developing  countries. 

With  respect  to  the  consumer-producer 
dialogue,  we  have  proposed  a  means  by  which 
the  stalemate  of  the  last  conference  can 
hopefully  be  overcome,  by  which  it  is  possible 
to  have  discussions  on  energy  which  take 
place  concurrently  with  discussions  on  raw 
materials  and  development  in  probably  dif- 
ferent forums  that  are  related  to  each  other 
but  where  each  works  on  its  own  schedule. 

Together  with  the  specific  proposals  that 
we  have  made  with  respect  to  raw  materials 
previously  and  that  we  shall  elaborate  to- 
morrow, we  hope  that  the  possibility  has 
been  created  for  a  constructive  dialogue  be- 
tween consumers  and  producers  on  energy 
and  between  industrialized  and  developing 
countries  on  a  local  basis.  This  is  the  ap- 
proach  that  the   United    States   is   putting 
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forward,  which  we  believe  has  the  substan- 
tial support  of  our  partners,  and  it  offers 
hope  for  progress  in  the  field  of  energy  and, 
we  hope,  for  a  constructive  dialogue  with  the 
developing  countries. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  commissions  you 
proposed  today,  are  they  entirely  discussion 
groups  and,  if  not,  what  else  would  they  do? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  commissions  we 
proposed — three  commissions,  although  we 
are  openminded  on  this,  on  energy,  on  raw 
materials,  and  on  development — these  com- 
missions are  to  review  the  whole  range  of 
problems  in  their  fields.  In  the  case  of  energy, 
the  commission  should  be,  in  effect,  the  ener- 
gy conference.  In  the  case  of  raw  materials 
and  development,  there  are  other  negotia- 
tions going  on  in  other  forums,  and  the  role 
of  these  commissions  would  be  to  pull  to- 
gether the  work  in  these  other  forums,  to 
monitor  it,  to  orient  it,  and  therefore  perhaps 
the  emphasis  in  each  group  would  be  some- 
what different.  But  we  are  not  looking  at 
them  as  simply  discussion  groups,  but  as 
groups  that  will  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
the  outstanding  problems. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  do  you  respond  to 
the  reactions  you  are  bound  to  get  from 
some  of  the  producing  nations  that  this 
merely  postpones  coming  to  grips  with  the 
issues  and  that  it  puts  the  discussion  off 
into  the  distant  future? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  the  reaction  that  we  will 
get  from  the  producing  nations,  because  we 
have  had  some  preliminary  talks  with  at 
least  some  producing  nations  in  which  that 
particular  view — in  which  that  particular 
criticism  was  not  raised. 

Secondly,  if  it  were  raised,  it  would  not 
be  a  valid  criticism,  because  in  our  govern- 
ment, as  is  well  known,  there  was  a  rather 
firm  objection  to  discussing  the  issue  of  raw 
materials  at  all,  and  therefore  the  readiness 
of  the  United  States  to  discuss  raw  materials 
within  the  framework  that  we  have  proposed 
is  a  step  that  was  deliberately  intended  to 
tell  the  developing  nations  that  we  were 
listening  to  their  concerns  and  that  while  we 
may  not  agree  with  their  solutions — and  in 


many  cases  do  not  agree  with  their  solu- 
tions— we  are  willing  to  listen  to  their  con- 
cerns, to  discuss  them,  and  to  try  to  find 
equitable  answers. 

The  particular  procedure  that  we  have 
proposed  is  not  intended  to  postpone  the 
solution,  but  rather  to  accelerate  it.  If  every- 
thing were  discussed  in  one  commission  or 
in  one  conference,  it  would  be  incapable  of 
being  brought  to  a  point.  By  discussing  it 
in  separate  commissions,  each  of  which  can 
then  review  the  work  that  may  already  be 
going  on  in  other  forums,  but  supplement 
it  when  that  is  necessary,  we  believe  we  have 
proposed  a  procedure  that  can  lead  to  as 
rapid  a  conclusion  as  the  technical  complex- 
ity of  the  subject  permits. 

Our  intention  was  not  to  put  it  into  the 
distant  future  but  to  come  forward  with  a 
proposal  that  is  something  other  than  a 
huge  meeting  like  the  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  is  specific  enough  to 
meet  the  concerns  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries as  well  as  reflect  our  own  interests. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  do  you  explain  the 
change  in  opinion  since  last  April  [in  the 
United  States,  regarding  commodities]  ? 

Secretary  Kissi?iger:  You  have  to  separate 
two  things.  One  is  the  attitude  we  took  at 
the  producer-consumer  conference,  and  we 
are  still  opposed  to  discussing  energy  de- 
velopment and  raw  materials  all  in  one  big 
meeting.  But  we  are  not  opposed  to  dis- 
cussing them  in  a  way  where  their  relation- 
ship is  established.  So  we  have  not  in  this 
respect  changed  our  view  totally. 

With  respect  to  the  second,  we  have  had 
a  study  in  our  government  looking  at  the 
problem  of  raw  materials  which  has  been 
going  on  for  months  and  which  came  to 
fruition  in  recent  weeks.  That  study  had 
always  been  pointed  toward  the  time  of  the 
OECD  meeting  and  the  special  session  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

With  respect  to  this,  what  the  United 
States  wants  to  do  is  to  show  its  willingness, 
as  I  pointed  out,  to  discuss  issues  that  are 
of  great  concern  to  a  major  part  of  mankind. 
We  will  not  necessarily  accept  their  views 
on  the  specific  remedies.    We,  for  example, 
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are  not  in  favor  of  indexation,  but  we  have 
turned  attention  to  the  relationship  between 
the  industrial  and  developing  countries.  This 
is  not  a  change  and  is  not  sudden.  It  has 
been  in  preparation  for  months  as  a  result 
of  a  series  of  interdepartmental  studies,  and 
it  was  just  brought  to  a  focus  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary  [Inaudible.  In  substance, 
asks  if  the  Secretary  has  received  support 
for  his  approach  in  bilateral  discussions  with 
any  major  OPEC  nation]. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Yes,  we  have.  I  do 
not  want  to  embarrass  any  OPEC  country, 
and  obviously  they  are  going  to  make  their 
own  decisions,  but  we  have  had  exploratory 
talks  with  a  number  of  OPEC  countries,  and 
my  impression  is  that  this  general  approach 
will  find  some  support.  In  fact,  it  has  found 
support  among  the  countries  with  which  it 
was  discussed,  which  is,  however,  not  all  the 
OPEC  countries. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  would  be  the  re- 
lationship between  various  commissions? 
Would  progress  in  one  commission  depend 
on  progress  in  other  commissions? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  In  our  view  that  is 
not  necessarily  the  case.  As  I  understand 
the  view  of  at  least  some  of  the  OPEC  coun- 
tries, their  view  was  not  that  all  work  had 
to  be  concluded  simultaneously,  but  that  they 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  we  would  not  talk 
only  of  the  commodity  that  concerned  us 
while  all  other  issues  were  left  for  some 
indeterminate  future.  Therefore,  each  com- 
mission should  set  its  own  pace,  and  its  con- 
clusions should  not  necessarily  be  dependent 
on  the  conclusions  of  the  other  commissions. 

But  no  doubt  as  the  work  develops  there 
will  be  opportunities  for  exchanges  of  views 
between  the  commissions,  and  I  think  we 
should  keep  an  open  mind  as  this  work  con- 
tinues. The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  make  a  serious 
effort  with  good  will  and  a  cooperative  atti- 
tude to  deal  with  these  problems  and  that 
we  are  calling  on  the  developing  countries 
in  the  energy  field  and  on  the  producing 
countries  to  avoid  confrontation  and  to  deal 
with  the  practical  problems.    That  will  be 


the  theme  of  my  speech  at  OECD  tomorrow. 

Q.  With  respect  to  the  conference  in 
Geneva  on  the  Middle  East,  what  is  your 
expectation  abotit  it? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  With  respect  to  the 
conference  at  Geneva.  As  you  know,  Presi- 
dent Ford  is  meeting  President  Sadat  this 
weekend.  He  will  subsequently  be  with  Prime 
Minister  Rabin.  Until  those  discussions  have 
been  completed,  it  will  be  difficult  for  us  to 
make  a  judgment  when  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference can  be  resumed.  I  have  stated  pub- 
licly that  we  believe  that  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference is  a  probable  outcome  of  the  present 
evolution. 

I  am  also  planning  to  meet  again  with 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko,  probably 
in  July.  At  that  point  we  will  be  able  to 
give  a  clearer  view  as  to  when  the  Geneva 
Conference  is  likely  to  be  reassembled. 

Q.  In  what  time  frame  would  you  put  the 
resumption  of  the  preparatory  conference? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  had  a  pre- 
liminary talk  today  with  our  partners  in  the 
IEA,  and  I  had  the  impression,  although  I 
do  not  think  any  formal  decision  has  yet 
been  taken,  that  the  general  approach  out- 
lined was  favorably  received.  We  will,  of 
course,  be  in  close  touch  after  completing 
our  discussions  in  the  IEA  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  France,  as  the  convening  country ; 
and  we  would  of  course  expect  that  France 
would  again  act  as  the  convening  country. 
We  set  no  exact  time  frame,  but  we  have  no 
particular  reason  for  delay  either;  so  some- 
time over  the  next  few  months  I  believe  that 
the  time  would  be  appropriate. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  this  new  American 
proposal  will  head  off  an  oil  price  increase 
in  September? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  oil  price 
increase,  the  projected  oil  price  increase,  de- 
pends of  course  on  many  considerations.  We 
cannot  gear  our  negotiations  to  an  attempt 
to  head  off  an  oil  price  increase. 

The  U.S.  position  is  that  an  oil  price  in- 
crease would  be  economically  unjustified, 
that  oil  prices  are  at  historic  highs,  and  as 
recent  studies  have  shown,  that  the  price  of 
other   raw   materials   has   not   been   out   of 
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line.  So  we  would  oppose  an  oil  price  in- 
crease, and  we  hope  that  the  OPEC  countries 
will  reflect  further  on  the  impact  on  the 
world  economy  of  a  continual  increase  in  oil 
prices. 

Q.  [Inaudible.  In  substance  asks  why  the 
Secretary  did  not  mention  the  U.N.  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development  in  his  IE  A 
speech,  and  if  he  opposes  an  UNCTAD  role 
in  dealing  with  the  commodity  problem.'] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  With  respect  to  com- 
modities? These  are  the  specific  proposals 
that  we  have  put  forward.  We  are  prepared 
to  examine  other  forums  where  this  might 
be  considered. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  spoke  at  the  outset 
of  developing  a  kind  of  architecture  to  struc- 
ture the  world  as  ive  can  see  it  develop.  In 
your  talks  this  morning  with  the  French 
President,  did  you  find  him  looking  at  the 
same  structure,  or  did  he  have  a  housing 
plan  of  his  oivn? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  think  that 
France  prides  itself  on  its  independent  for- 
eign policy.  Obviously,  we  have  no  objec- 
tions to  France  having  an  independent  for- 
eign policy.  On  the  whole  my  impression 
was  of  a  considerable  mutuality  of  approach. 
There  could  be  occasional  differences  in  tac- 
tics. There  might  be  a  difference  in  emphasis, 
but  I  thought  on  the  overall  approach  that 
the  talks  were  very  satisfactory  and  were 
conducted  in  a  very  constructive  and  posi- 
tive atmosphere. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  notice  that  there  is 
some  change  in  the  time  frame;  when  you 
spoke  this  morning,  I  believe  it  was  "a 
month,"  and  now  you  are  speaking  of  "a 
few  months." 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  could  be  a  question 
of  my  accent — that  you  did  not  hear  the  "s." 
Nothing  has  changed  between  what  I  said 
this  morning  and  what  I  said  this  after- 
noon. We  are  prepared  to  begin  discussions 
immediately.  We  are  in  discussions  now 
with  our  IEA  partners.  We  will  be  discussing 
in  the  near  future  after  conclusions  have 
been  reached  with  the  Government  of  France 
and  will  continue  exploratory  talks  with  the 


producers.  We  have  no  reason  to  hold  up 
the  resumption  of  the  preparatory  confer- 
ence. Sometime  in  the  next  months,  with  an 
"s"  at  the  end;  and  that's  what  I  intended 
to  say  this  morning. 

Q.  Following  President  Ford's  discussion 
with  President  Sadat  in  Salzburg  and  Prime 
Minister  Rabin  in  Washington,  do  you  plan 
to  go  back  to  the  area  for  a  new  shuttle 
diplomacy  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  method  of 
the  diplomacy  is  not  what  is  crucial,  and  it 
depends,  of  course,  on  what  progress  is  made 
and  toward  what  particular  end.  The  United 
States  has  not  excluded  any  particular  ap- 
proach. On  the  contrary,  we  are  prepared 
to  pursue  any  approach  that  makes  progress 
toward  peace.  We  have  excluded  a  stalemate 
of  any  duration.  So  in  principle  we  are  pre- 
pared to  be  helpful  in  whatever  direction  the 
parties  concerned  believe  would  be  most  use- 
ful to  them. 


STATEMENT   BEFORE  THE   MINISTERIAL 
COUNCIL  OF  THE   OECD,   MAY   28 

Press  release  302  dated  May  28 

When  free  nations  join  forces  for  the 
common  good  they  can  achieve  great 
things. 

This  organization  embodies  the  legacy  and 
the  hope  of  the  Marshall  plan,  one  of  the 
most  creative  achievements  of  international 
collaboration.  The  nations  represented  here 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  ad- 
vances which  they  have  achieved  for  their 
peoples  during  the  past  30  years.  Our  prog- 
ress has  fostered  global  progress.  Our  suc- 
cess has  demonstrated  that  hope,  prosperity, 
and  human  dignity  are  not  Utopian  dreams; 
they  can  become  practical  possibilities  for 
all  nations. 

But  the  economic  system  which  we  labored 
so  hard  to  construct  is  now  under  stress. 
The  energy  crisis  of  1973  first  dramatized 
the  forces  of  change  which  threaten  to  out- 
run our  capacity  for  cooperative  action.  A 
food  crisis,  a  global  recession,  and  a  rate  of 
inflation  unprecedented  in  the  postwar  pe- 
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riod  have  further  strained  the  structure  of 
international  cooperation.  At  the  same  time, 
the  poorer  nations  have  increasingly  pressed 
their  demands  for  greater  benefits  and  more 
participation  in  the  international  system. 

Economic  expansion  in  the  industrial 
world  and  economic  cooperation  with  the 
less  developed  countries  go  hand  in  hand. 
Only  economic  growth  can  satisfy  competing 
demands  for  more  income  and  more  oppor- 
tunity within  and  among  countries.  An  ex- 
panding world  economy  is  essential  for  de- 
velopment. It  stimulates  trade,  investment, 
and  technology;  it  supports  necessary  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  aid  programs;  it 
assures  growing  markets  for  the  raw  ma- 
terials, manufactures,  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  the  developing  countries ;  it  provides 
the  best  framework  for  accommodation  on 
the  difficult,  potentially  divisive  issues  of 
food,  energy,  raw  materials,  trade,  and  in- 
vestment. 

These  issues  go  far  beyond  economic  con- 
siderations. Economic  stagnation  breeds 
political  instability.  For  the  nations  of  the 
industrialized  world,  the  economic  crisis  has 
posed  a  threat  to  much  more  than  our  na- 
tional income.  It  has  threatened  the  stability 
of  our  institutions  and  the  fabric  of  our 
cooperation  on  the  range  of  political  and 
security  problems.  Governments  cannot  act 
with  assurance  while  their  economies  stag- 
nate and  they  confront  increasing  domestic 
and  international  pressures  over  the  distri- 
bution of  economic  benefit.  In  such  condi- 
tions, the  ability  to  act  with  purpose — to 
address  either  our  national  or  international 
problems — will  falter.  If  they  are  to  con- 
tribute to  world  security  and  prosperity,  the 
industrialized  nations  must  be  economically 
strong  and  politically  cohesive. 

The  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development  reminds  us  of  our 
strengths.  It  calls  attention  to  the  wisdom 
of  our  predecessors,  who  saw  that  we  multi- 
ply our  effectiveness  by  our  cooperation. 
This  organization  was  originally  created  to 
promote  cooperation  among  those  few  na- 
tions which  were  already  most  advanced. 
This  is  still  a  worthwhile  objective,  but  to- 
day's realities  demand  that  we  also  increas- 


ingly base  our  policies  on  the  recognition 
that  growth  in  the  industrial  world  is  inex- 
tricably linked  to  our  relationship  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

We  thus  face  two  important  challenges: 

— First,  the  challenge  to  the  nations  of 
the  industrial  world  to  restore  sustained  and 
stable  economic  growth,  so  essential  to  main- 
tain confidence  in  their  institutions. 

— A  challenge  to  all  nations  to  improve 
the  system  of  international  economic  coop- 
eration, and  thus  provide  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  the  less  developed  countries  to 
share  both  the  benefits  and  responsibilities 
of  a  growing  world  economy. 

The  industrialized  nations  are  now  experi- 
encing the  most  serious  economic  crisis  since 
the  Great  Depression  of  the  thirties.  We 
see  it  in  widespread  recession.  We  encounter 
it  in  the  inflation  that  has  become  the  bane 
of  our  societies.  We  note  it  in  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  governments  to  manage  their 
economies  and  even  to  control  their  budgets. 
We  observe  it  in  the  declining  incentives  to 
investment  that  many  of  the  industrial  de- 
mocracies are  willing  to  offer. 

We  see  now  how  much  all  our  social  and 
economic  objectives  depend  on  the  general 
trend  of  prosperity.  A  democratic  society 
thrives  on  a  political  and  social  consensus. 
The  distribution  of  economic  benefit  must  be 
broadly  accepted  as  just  or  as  offering  op- 
portunity for  those  who  seek  it.  Otherwise 
escalating  wage  and  price  demands,  lagging 
work  performance,  and  labor  unrest  will  un- 
dermine productivity;  and  inflation,  which 
destroys  growth  and  shatters  hope,  will  be 
the  arbiter  of  social  priorities.  Stagnation 
magnifies  all  our  difficulties;  stable  growth 
enhances  our  possibilities. 

The  Finance  Ministers,  meeting  tomorrow, 
will  discuss  specific  measures  to  achieve  our 
goal.  Secretary  Simon  will  then  describe  in 
detail  the  trend  of  American  economic  re- 
covery. Today,  let  me  offer  some  general 
propositions  about  our  long-term  future. 

Our  first  task  is  to  rebuild  confidence 
through  decisive,  coordinated,  and  mutually 
supportive  action  to  promote  sustained  ex- 
pansion.   We  must  recognize,  especially  in 
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the  short-  and  medium-term  management  of 
our  economies,  that  the  economic  policies  of 
one  nation  can  have  a  profound  impact  on 
others.  And  the  United  States,  because  of 
the  size  and  impact  of  its  economy,  has  a 
particular  obligation  to  recognize  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  responsibility. 

In  the  past  we  have  kept  each  other  in- 
formed on  short-term  policy  measures.  In 
a  new  departure,  this  past  winter  President 
Ford  consulted  with  Chancellor  Schmidt  [of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany],  Prime 
Minister  Wilson  [of  the  United  Kingdom], 
President  Giscard  d'Estaing  [of  France], 
and  former  Prime  Minister  Tanaka  [of 
Japan]  on  our  efforts  to  combat  the  reces- 
sion. The  major  industrial  countries  need  to 
do  so.  It  will  greatly  improve  the  chances 
of  avoiding  the  sequence  of  boom  and  bust 
experienced  these  last  three  years.  The 
United  States  is  prepared  to  cooperate  fully 
in  such  efforts. 

Second,  we  must  collaborate  to  sustain  the 
growth  of  international  trade  and  invest- 
ment. The  great  postwar  effort  to  liberalize 
trade,  to  lessen  barriers  to  investment,  and 
to  maintain  free  monetary  exchanges  has 
nourished  our  prosperity  for  over  a  genera- 
tion. Trade  has  consistently  expanded  at  a 
rate  twice  that  of  our  domestic  economy. 
We  must  carry  this  momentum  forward  in 
the  OECD  by  renewing  our  pledge  not  to 
resort  to  restrictive  trade  measures  to  cover 
deficits  resulting  from  current  world  eco- 
nomic difficulties.  And  we  must  take  advan- 
tage of  the  multilateral  trade  negotiations 
to  lower  tariffs  and  nontariff  barriers  and 
improve  the  world  trading  system. 

Third,  as  I  outlined  yesterday  in  the  IEA, 
we  must  collectively  adopt  strong  national 
and  international  policies  on  energy  conser- 
vation and  the  development  of  alternative 
energy  sources.  This  is  indispensable  if  we 
are  to  lower  prices  and  inhibit  the  political 
exploitation  of  a  scarce  resource.  We  must 
end,  or  at  least  reduce,  the  vulnerability  of 
our  economies  to  external  economic  or  politi- 
cal manipulation. 

Finally,  we  must  develop  longer  term 
growth  strategies  by  systematically  address- 
ing some  fundamental  questions: 


— How  can  the  industrial  nations  bring 
about  the  massive  capital  formation  required 
over  the  next  decade  for  an  adequate  rate 
of  growth  and  for  a  new  quality  of  life? 

— What  policies  are  needed  to  restore  a 
noninflationary  environment,  without  which 
long-term  growth  cannot  occur? 

— How  can  we  encourage  the  research  and 
development  necessary  to  advance  the  tech- 
nology vital  to  growth  and  to  share  it  with 
others  ? 

To  begin  the  search  for  answers  to  such 
questions,  I  propose  that  we  constitute  a 
special  group  of  distinguished  economists 
both  in  and  out  of  government.  Their  pur- 
pose should  be  to  identify  measures  that 
OECD  nations  can  adopt  to  assure  long- 
term  growth.  This  group  should  draw  on 
the  projections  now  being  developed  within 
the  Economic  Policy  Committee  and  turn 
them  into  policy  recommendations  for  the 
next  ministerial  meeting. 

The  importance  of  our  economic  coopera- 
tion transcends  immediate  economic  utility; 
it  also  fosters  our  sense  of  community  and 
common  interest.  If  we  are  to  cooperate  in 
times  of  political  and  military  crisis,  we 
cannot,  in  calmer  periods,  afford  to  be  eco- 
nomically weak,  or  disunited,  or  preoccupied 
with  clashing  economic  interests.  The  inter- 
relationship of  our  political,  economic,  and 
security  interests  which  the  United  States 
suggested  two  years  ago  is  a  fact,  not  a 
theory. 

Moreover,  eased  relations  with  the  Com- 
munist world  presuppose  the  political  unity 
and  economic  vitality  of  the  industrialized 
countries.  The  East's  incentive  to  play  a  re- 
sponsible role  in  the  world  economy  and  to 
improve  political  relationships  with  the  in- 
dustrialized nations  will  be  enhanced  as  its 
stake  in  our  economic  success  grows.  This 
has  been  one  of  the  more  hopeful  trends  of 
recent  years  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  assure  its 
continuation. 

Cooperation   With   the   Developing   Nations 

Let  me  now  turn  to  another  crucial  issue : 
the  relationship  between  the  industrialized 
nations  and  the  developing  world. 
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The  world's  prosperity  will  depend  pri- 
marily on  the  industrialized  nations  since  we 
account  for  65  percent  of  the  world's  output 
and  70  percent  of  its  trade.  But  our  eco- 
nomic well-being  depends  on  a  structure  of 
international  cooperation  in  which  the  de- 
veloping countries  are,  and  perceive  them- 
selves to  be,  participants.  The  new  prob- 
lems of  our  era — insuring  adequate  supplies 
of  food,  energy,  and  raw  materials — require 
a  world  economy  that  accommodates  the  in- 
terests of  developing  as  well  as  developed 
countries. 

We  in  this  organization  all  face  the  same 
challenge,  and  we  must  face  it  together. 
The  political  evolution  and  economic  growth 
of  the  last  30  years  have  brought  about  a 
new  diffusion  of  power.  No  nation  or  bloc 
can  dominate  any  longer.  Economic  issues 
are  turning  into  central  political  issues.  Thus 
it  has  become  a  central  test  of  statesman- 
ship to  insure  the  orderly  reconciliation  of 
conflicting  interests  and  to  prevent  a  slide 
into  political  and  economic  warfare.  Mis- 
used economic  power — as  the  past  two  years 
have  borne  stark  witness — can  reverse  the 
trend  of  worldwide  growth  and  retard  prog- 
ress for  everyone.  An  international  system 
will  be  stable  only  so  long  as  its  economic 
benefits  are  widely  shared  and  its  arrange- 
ments are  perceived  as  just.  The  United 
States,  and  I  am  sure  all  of  us  in  this  room, 
are  ready  to  seek  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  international  cooperation  with  imagina- 
tion and  compassion. 

But  it  is  evident  that  others  must  be  ready 
to  follow  a  similar  course.  Confrontation 
and  cooperation  cannot  be  carried  on  simul- 
taneously. International  meetings  that  ex- 
haust themselves  in  self-indulgent  rhetoric 
or  self-righteous  propaganda  help  no  one 
and  no  cause.  We  do  not  consider  it  construc- 
tive to  participate  in  such  exercises ;  we  have 
a  clear  interest  in  resisting  bloc  pressure  tac- 
tics or  attempts  to  impose  solutions  through 
hostility.  Such  methods  are  futile  and  coun- 
terproductive. If  the  terribly  complex  issues 
before  us  are  to  be  resolved  through  tests 
of  strength,  it  is  not  the  advanced  industrial 
powers  who  will  pay  the  highest  price.  In- 
stead, it  will  be  the  poorest  and  most  dis- 


advantaged— those  in  whose  name  and  for 
whose  benefit  these  tactics  are  purportedly 
used. 

It  is  time  to  end  the  theoretical  debate 
over  whether  we  are  seeking  a  new  order  or 
improving  the  existing  one.  Let  us  deal  in 
reality,  not  rhetoric.  Let  us  address  the  prac- 
tical common  concerns  of  all  the  world's 
peoples  with  realism,  maturity,  mutual  un- 
derstanding, and  common  sense.  The  United 
States  welcomes  a  dialogue  in  that  spirit. 
We  will  do  all  we  can  to  make  it  succeed. 

Simple  labels  falsify  the  many  real  com- 
munities of  interest  which  exist — some  over- 
lapping, some  competitive,  some  comple- 
mentary. One  of  the  striking  features  of 
the  modern  world  economy  is  the  diversity 
of  its  participants.  Among  the  countries 
formerly  classed  as  "developing,"  there  have 
emerged  in  the  last  decade  new  economic 
powers  with  a  growing  capacity  to  export 
manufactures  and  raw  materials.  The  most 
successful  have  fostered  investment  and 
growth  at  home.  To  these  emerging  powers 
have  now  been  added  the  oil-rich  countries. 
Any  nation  with  a  moral  claim  to  world 
leadership — we  as  well  as  the  newly  wealthy 
— must  contribute  to  easing  the  plight  of 
the  poorest  countries.  For  who  can  deny 
that  every  economic  problem — stagnation, 
inflation,  high  energy  prices,  food  shortages 
— hits  them  hardest? 

The  United  States  recognizes  the  responsi- 
bility that  accompanies  its  economic  power. 
We  are  prepared  to  do  our  part,  in  a  spirit 
of  equality,  mutual  respect,  and  cooperation. 
Yesterday  I  discussed  our  proposals  for 
achieving  a  successful  multilateral  energy 
dialogue.  Today  let  me  turn  to  food,  raw 
materials,  and  trade  and  finance.  A  break- 
down of  the  system  in  these  areas  would 
foster  economic  chaos  and  instability.  Suc- 
cessful collaboration  could  usher  in  a  new  era 
of  economic  advance  and  human  progress. 

Food — A   Moral   and   Political   Challenge 

The  global  problems  in  food  are  a  central 
moral  and  political  challenge.  A  world  order 
in  which  tens  of  millions  starve  and  millions 
more  are  undernourished  will  never  be  ac- 
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cepted  as  just.  The  good  harvests  expected 
this  year  should  not  make  us  complacent, 
for  the  world's  total  food  requirements  con- 
tinue to  grow  dramatically.  The  gap  between 
what  developing  countries  can  produce  and 
what  they  need  currently  amounts  to  about 
25  million  tons.  At  current  rates  of  produc- 
tion and  population  growth,  that  gap  is  ex- 
pected to  double  or  triple  in  10  years.  Un- 
less we  act  now,  the  world  may  face  a  series 
of  increasingly  unmanageable  food  crises 
over  the  next  quarter  century. 

For  the  short  term,  food  aid  will  continue 
to  be  vital  to  feed  the  victims  of  poverty 
and  natural  disaster.  It  is  an  international 
responsibility — to  be  shared  by  all  finan- 
cially able  countries.  The  United  States  has 
pledged  that  it  will  make  every  effort  to 
provide  at  least  4  million  tons  of  food  aid 
annually. 

But  this  will  not  be  enough.  A  long-term 
solution  to  the  food  problem  requires  that 
world  food  production  capacity  be  greatly 
increased,  especially  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries, and  an  international  system  of  grain 
reserves  be  created. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  U.S.  proposals  in  these 
areas. 

Fortunately,  the  less  developed  nations 
which  are  in  greatest  need  also  have  the 
greatest  potential  for  increased  production. 
They  possess  large  quantities  of  unused 
water  and  cultivatable  land  and  the  greatest 
possibility  for  improvement  in  crop  yields. 
Their  success,  however,  requires  vast 
amounts  of  capital,  new  methods  of  planning 
and  funding,  and  more  effective  agricultural 
policies  and  practices. 

To  these  ends,  the  United  States  supports 
two  new  international  mechanisms: 

First,  the  International  Fund  for  Agricul- 
tural Development — this  Fund,  proposed  by 
the  oil-producing  nations,  is  designed  to 
bring  together  all  nations  who  are  prepared 
to  contribute  additional  resources,  over  some 
agreed  base  year,  to  agricultural  develop- 
ment. President  Ford  has  asked  me  to  an- 
nounce that  the  United  States  will  partici- 
pate in  the  creation  of  such  a  fund.  We 
believe  its  resources  should  total  at  least 
$1,000  million  a  year. 


The  link  between  funding  and  effective 
agricultural  development  strategies  should 
be  provided  by  a  second  organization,  the 
Consultative  Group  on  Food  Production  and 
Investment,  which  has  already  been  orga- 
nized as  a  result  of  the  World  Food  Confer- 
ence. This  Group,  sponsored  by  the  World 
Bank  [International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  (IBRD)],  the  U.N. 
Development  Program,  and  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Organization,  plans  its  first  meeting 
in  July.  It  should  be  the  central  mechanism 
for  cooperation  among  traditional  donors, 
new  donors,  and  the  developing  countries. 

A  crucial  element  in  a  long-term  food 
strategy  is  grain  reserves.  Short-term  fluc- 
tuations in  food  production,  due  to  weather 
or  natural  or  other  catastrophes,  cause  sharp 
swings  in  price  and  availability  of  precious 
grains  and  cause  plagues  of  starvation.  A 
system  of  grain  reserves  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  alleviate  famine  in  bad  years  as 
well  as  reduce  pressures  on  supply  and 
markets. 

At  the  Rome  Food  Conference  we  agreed 
to  negotiate  a  new  international  system  of 
nationally  held  grain  reserves.  I  recently 
outlined  the  suggested  principles  for  such 
a  system  which  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  begin  negotiating  immediately: 

— First,  total  world  reserves  must  be  large 
enough  to  meet  potential  shortfalls  in  food- 
grains  production. 

— Second,  grain  exporters  and  importers 
should  agree  on  a  fair  allocation  of  reserve 
holdings,  taking  into  account  wealth,  produc- 
tive capacity,  and  volume  of  trade. 

— Third,  there  should  be  agreed  interna- 
tional rules  or  guidelines  to  encourage  mem- 
bers to  build  up  reserves  in  times  of  good 
harvest. 

— Fourth,  each  participating  country 
should  be  free  to  determine  how  its  reserves 
will  be  maintained  and  what  incentives  will 
be  provided  for  their  buildup  and  main- 
tenance. 

— Fifth,  rules  or  guidelines  should  be 
agreed  for  the  drawdown  of  reserves,  trig- 
gered by  shortfalls  in  world  production. 
There  must  be  a  clear  presumption  that  all 
members  will  make  reserves  available  when 
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needed  and,  conversely,  that  reserves  will 
not  be  released  prematurely  or  excessively, 
thereby  depressing  market  prices. 

— Sixth,  in  times  of  shortage  the  system 
must  assure  access  to  supplies  for  participat- 
ing countries. 

— Seventh,  there  must  be  special  provi- 
sions to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poorer  coun- 
tries. 

— Finally,  the  system  must  encourage  ex- 
panded and  liberalized  trade  in  grains. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  hold  an 
important  part  of  an  agreed  level  of  world 
reserves.  If  others  join  us,  agreement  on 
the  outlines  of  a  reserve  system  can  be 
achieved  before  the  end  of  the  year. 


Commodity  Issues,  Trade,  and  Finance 

A  second  area  of  increasing  concern  is 
commodities.  The  time  is  ripe  for  a  detailed 
look  at  problems  of  commodity  trade — for 
solutions  that  will  benefit  producers  and  con- 
sumers alike.  The  current  system  is  marked 
by  volatile  prices,  disruption  of  supplies,  in- 
vestment disputes,  and  increasing  hostility 
to  the  private  capital  investment  which  re- 
mains indispensable  for  the  transfer  of  re- 
sources and  management  skills. 

Thus  consumers  as  well  as  producers  have 
an  interest  in  effective  arrangements.  The 
consuming  nations  seek  reliable  supplies  and 
prices.  The  producing  countries  seek  reli- 
able and  growing  export  earnings  to  finance 
development  and  an  adequate  return  on  in- 
vestments. All  nations  share  an  interest  in 
ending  the  friction  which  characterizes  the 
issue  of  raw  materials.  The  debate  is  be- 
coming more  polarized  and  has  already  dam- 
aged other  efforts  for  international  coopera- 
tion. The  failure  of  the  preparatory  energy 
conference  last  month  is  but  a  symptom  of 
the  larger  problem  we  now  confront.  The 
longer  we  delay,  the  more  difficult  and  pain- 
ful it  will  be  to  find  solutions. 

The  United  States  offers  the  following  sug- 
gestions : 

— First,  we  propose  that  new  rules  and 
procedures  for  access  to  markets  and  supplies 
be  negotiated  in  the  multilateral  trade  nego- 


tiations now  taking  place  in  Geneva. 

— Second,  we  do  not  believe  that  exclusive 
producers  organizations  are  the  best  way 
to  solve  the  commodity  problem.  In  our  view 
consumers  and  producers  should  jointly 
discuss  their  problems  and  possible  remedial 
actions.  We  are  prepared  to  do  so.  Spe- 
cifically we  are  ready  to  discuss  new  ar- 
rangements for  individual  commodities  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  We  have  already  made 
proposals  for  a  new  International  Coffee 
Agreement.  We  are  ready  to  discuss  other 
commodities  as  circumstances  warrant. 

— Third,  I  have  recently  suggested  that  the 
World  Bank  increase  its  financing  of  re- 
source investments  and  explore  new  ways 
of  combining  its  financing  with  private  man- 
agement, skills,  technology,  and  capital. 

— Finally,  for  most  less  developed  coun- 
tries, the  key  issue  is  the  need  for  reliable 
long-term  stability  and  growth  in  export 
earnings.  Proposals  have  been  made  to  re- 
view mechanisms  for  the  stabilization  of 
earnings,  notably  that  of  the  IMF  [In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund]  to  protect  the 
developing  countries  against  excessive  fluc- 
tuations in  their  export  income.  We  are 
prepared  to  join  others  in  this  effort. 

Others  here  will  have  their  own  views 
on  how  to  proceed  and  on  new  ways  of 
addressing  the  concerns  of  the  developing 
nations.  Cooperative  action  among  the  in- 
dustrialized nations  will  multiply  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  individual  efforts  and  will 
insure  that  we  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
common  needs.  The  United  States  therefore 
strongly  supports  the  OECD  recommenda- 
tion of  a  high-level  group  to  study  proposals 
on  commodities. 

The  traditional  areas  of  international  eco- 
nomic cooperation,  trade  and  finance,  remain 
central  elements  of  the  economic  structure. 
We  cannot  adequately  provide  for  new  areas 
of  cooperation  unless  we  first  assure  that 
the  trading  and  monetary  system  is  func- 
tioning effectively.  While  the  present  sys- 
tem has  come  through  the  last  few  years 
quite  well,  two  problems  stand  out: 

— First,  developing  countries  with  large 
and  growing  industrial  sectors,  particularly 
in   East  Asia   and  Latin   America,   require 
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expanding  markets  for  their  manufactured 
goods.  The  Tokyo  Declaration's  pledge  to 
provide  improved  access  to  industrial  world 
markets  for  developing  countries  must  be 
implemented  urgently  for  these  countries.2 
And  they  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  negotiations. 

— Second,  the  poorest  countries  are  badly 
in  need  of  additional  financial  help.  They 
now  bear  a  double  burden  of  higher  prices 
for  imported  energy,  food,  fertilizer,  and 
industrial  goods  and  of  reduced  export  earn- 
ings due  to  worldwide  recession.  We  there- 
fore support  the  creation  by  1976  of  a  spe- 
cial trust  fund  of  up  to  $2,000  million  under 
the  IMF.  We  have  proposed  that  gold  now 
held  by  the  IMF  be  supplemented  by  other 
contributions,  especially  from  oil  producers, 
and  be  used  to  provide  resources  for  half  of 
this  total.  I  hope  that  the  countries  of  the 
OECD  could  put  this  proposal  forward  for 
action  at  the  meetings  of  the  IMF  Interim 
Committee  and  IMF-IBRD  Development 
Committee  two  weeks  from  now. 

In  short,  we  propose  to  base  the  relation- 
ship between  developed  and  developing  na- 
tions on  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  good 
will.  We  urge  the  developing  countries  to 
approach  the  issue  with  the  same  attitude. 
We  must  all  realize  that  the  actual  diversity 
of  parties  and  interests  demands  a  variety 
of  responses,  that  no  single  solution  can  be 
adequate,  and  that  cooperation  among  the 
parties  most  concerned  is  the  most  effective 
means  of  addressing  common  problems. 

The  United  States  welcomes  the  Secretary 
General's  proposal  for  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  our  economic  relationships  with  de- 
veloping countries.  We  also  support  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Government  of  Japan  for  a 
major  study  within  the  OECD  of  the  longer 
run  development  of  the  advanced  industrial 
societies  in  harmony  with  the  less  developed 
countries. 

It  is  not  often  in  history  that  a  funda- 
mental  challenge  is   so  clearly   visible   and 


2  For  text  of  the  declaration,  approved  at  Tokyo 
on  Sept.  14,  1973,  by  a  ministerial  meeting  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  8, 
1973,  p.  450. 


presents  such  an  opportunity  to  shape  our 
future.  We  are  summoned  to  seize  the  possi- 
bilities inherent  in  the  new  era  which  the 
whole  world  is  now  entering.  We  should 
be  confident  and  not  timid ;  others  are  seek-, 
ing  to  join  in  what  we  have  built.  Our 
challenge  is  to  encourage  progress  and  not 
abstract  ideological  confrontation.  With 
this  attitude  we  can  look  forward  with  opti- 
mism to  the  major  international  delibera- 
tions before  us  such  as  the  seventh  special 
session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  this 
fall. 

Politically  as  well  as  economically,  our  era 
has  been  shaped  by  the  Industrial  Revolution 
and  the  progressive  economic  growth  that  it 
brought.  Its  impact  has  been  rapid,  its  re- 
sults prodigious,  its  effects  remarkable.  It 
has  created  a  new  age  of  well-being  and 
helped  rapid  economic  growth,  which  was 
confined  to  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States  a  century  ago,  expand  into  many  parts 
of  the  globe. 

At  home,  this  economic  progress  has  been 
an  essential  underpinning  of  our  democra- 
cies. It  is  the  basis  of  a  stable,  progressive, 
and  just  political  and  social  environment. 

The  new  nations  now  striving  to  indus- 
trialize have,  with  our  help,  a  similar  oppor- 
tunity. We  have  every  reason  to  expect  sim- 
ilar success  in  working  together  with  them 
on  the  new  challenges  of  food,  raw  mate- 
rials, and  energy.  But  progress  will  not 
happen  automatically. 

So  a  great  deal  depends  on  our  determina- 
tion and  vision.  There  are  no  plateaus  in 
the  affairs  of  mankind.  What  is  not  a  step 
forward  is  at  best  stagnation;  more  often, 
it  is  a  pause  before  retreat.  There  is  no 
need  to  be  dismayed  by  the  problems  we 
face,  for  progress  implies  problems.  Circum- 
stances have  already  provided  the  nations 
of  the  world  with  a  unique  perception  of 
their  interdependence.  The  opportunity  to 
write  a  new  and  enduring  chapter  in  the 
story  of  international  cooperation  is  up  to  us. 

We  are  prepared  to  respond  to  the  im- 
peratives we  face.  We  have  the  awareness, 
the  tools,  and  the  determination.  Let  us 
now  resolve  to  build  the  new  era  that  our 
times  demand. 
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TEXT  OF  OECD   COMMUNIQUE 
AND   DECLARATION 

Communique 

Paris,  29th  May,  1975. 

1.  The  Council  of  the  OECD  met  at  Ministerial 
level  on  28th  May,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Right  Honourable  James  Callaghan,  MP,  United 
Kingdom  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  and  Com- 
monwealth Affairs,  and  on  29th  May,  with  the 
Right  Honourable  Denis  Healey,  MBE,  MP,  United 
Kingdom  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  chair. 

The  Economic  Situation 

2.  Ministers  expressed  confidence  that  the  poli- 
cies of  OECD  governments  will  lead  to  a  recovery 
of  demand  and  employment  and  that  this  will  be 
combined  with  further  reductions  in  the  average 
rate  of  inflation.  They  are  determined  to  achieve 
these  goals,  and  to  ensure,  by  timely  adjustments 
of  policies,  that  the  recovery  is  under-pinned  should 
this  prove  necessary,  and  that,  once  under  way,  it 
does  not  degenerate  into  a  new  period  of  excessive 
demand  pressures  and  inflationary  tendencies.  Min- 
isters noted  that  the  substantial  international  pay- 
ments deficit  on  current  account  of  OECD  countries 
as  a  group,  which  has  recently  declined,  is  never- 
theless likely  to  persist  for  some  years.  They  also 
underlined  the  importance  of  ensuring  that  economic 
policies  are  such  as  to  secure,  among  OECD  coun- 
tries, a  less  unbalanced  distribution  of  current 
account  positions,  more  compatible  with  a  sus- 
tainable pattern  of  capital  flows.  Given  such  policies, 
Ministers  were  confident  that,  backed  by  official 
bilateral  and  multilateral  arrangements,  the  financ- 
ing of  existing  and  prospective  deficits  could  be 
continued  on  an  orderly  basis;  in  this  connection 
they  welcomed  the  steps  being  taken  to  obtain  early 
ratification  of  the  agreement  establishing  the  OECD 
Financial  Support  Fund. 

3.  Ministers  stressed  that  policy  decisions  con- 
cerned with  the  immediate  future  had  to  be  related 
to  the  foreseeable  medium  and  longer-term  problems 
of  structural  change,  and  to  broad  strategies  for 
resolving  them.  Ministers  agreed  that  the  OECD 
should  carry  forward  and  accelerate  its  re-assess- 
ment of  the  prospects  for  sustained  economic  growth 
and  the  constraints  on  such  growth,  particularly 
those  arising  from  inflation,  under  the  changing  cir- 
cumstances. They  noted  with  interest  the  proposal 
made  by  the  United  States  Government  that  a  num- 
ber of  economists  of  international  repute  should  be 
invited,  drawing  on  this  work,  to  examine  the  policy 
issues  and  make  recommendations.  In  a  broader  and 
longer  run  context,  Ministers  also  noted  with  in- 
terest a  proposal  initiated  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment for  a  study  of  the  future  development  of 
advanced  industrial  societies  in  harmony  with  that 
of  developing  countries. 


Trade 

4.  Ministers'  decided  to  renew,  for  a  further 
period  of  one  year,  the  Declaration  adopted  on  30th 
May,  1974,  stating  the  determination  of  all  OECD 
governments  to  avoid  recourse  to  new  restrictions 
on  trade  and  other  current  account  transactions  and 
the  artificial  stimulation  of  visible  and  current  in- 
visible exports.  In  renewing  the  Declaration,  Minis- 
ters stressed  that  the  present  situation  required  a 
high  degree  of  economic  co-operation.  Noting  that 
there  had  been  a  marked  difference  in  the  balance-of- 
payments  situations  of  OECD  Member  countries, 
they  welcomed  the  economic  measures  taken  by 
certain  of  them;  and  they  reaffirmed  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world  economy,  it  remained  of 
the  highest  importance  to  follow  an  economic  policy 
which  combatted  inflation  but  also  aimed  at  main- 
taining a  high  level  of  employment  and  expansion 
of  world  trade.  The  way  in  which  this  policy  should 
be  implemented  must  take  account  of  the  respective 
situations  of  Member  countries. 

5.  Ministers  agreed  that,  given  the  importance  of 
the  terms  of  export  credits  in  international  competi- 
tion, an  arrangement  of  a  general  nature  in  this 
respect,  between  as  many  as  possible  of  the  indus- 
trialised countries  of  the  OECD,  should  be  achieved. 
This  would  constitute  significant  progress  in  inter- 
national co-operation.  They  also  agreed  on  the  need 
to  continue  close  consultations  on  exchange-rate 
developments  in  the  appropriate  bodies.  They  noted 
that  the  problems  of  the  developing  Member  coun- 
tries have  become  more  serious  in  several  respects 
during  the  past  year,  and  deserve  to  be  considered 
with  special  attention  within  the  OECD. 

6.  Ministers  reaffirmed  that  liberal  and  expanded 
trade  was  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  further 
development  of  the  world  economy  and  that,  to  this 
end,  they  would  work  together  for  the  success  of 
the  multilateral  trade  negotiations  now  under  way. 

Energy 

7.  Ministers  stressed  the  importance  they  at- 
tached to  continuing  and  developing  co-operation  in 
the  field  of  energy.  A  report  from  the  Belgian 
Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Renaat  van  Elslande,  Chair- 
man of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  International 
Energy  Agency's  meeting  at  Ministerial  level  on  27th 
May,  described  the  progress  being  made  and  the  new 
impulse  given  to  energy  co-operation  within  that 
body. 

8.  Ministers  agreed  that  increased  co-operation 
between  producer  and  consumer  countries  was 
needed  in  order  to  ensure  equitable  and  stable  con- 
ditions in  the  world  energy  market. 

Commodities 

9.  Ministers  stressed  that  adequate  supplies  of 
commodities    at    equitable    and    remunerative    prices 


3  The  Government  of  Portugal  is  not,  at  this  stage, 
in  a  position  to  renew  the  Declaration.  [Footnote  in 
original.] 
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are  essential  to  the  world  economy.  They  recognised 
the  interdependence  and  common  interest  of  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  both  developed  and  developing 
countries,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  avoidance 
of  excessive  fluctuations  in  commodity  markets,  as 
well  as  the  importance  attached  by  producers  to  as- 
sured access  to  markets  and  by  consumers  to  secure 
supplies.  These  questions,  together  with  other 
aspects  of  the  commodity  problem,  are  of  special 
concern  to  the  developing  countries  in  making  the 
best  possible  use  of  their  natural  resources  to  foster 
economic  development. 

10.  In  responding  to  the  concerns  of  developing 
countries  in  the  commodity  field  and  while  recognis- 
ing that  circumstances  vary  greatly  between  com- 
modities or  groups  of  commodities  and  that  this 
must  be  taken  into  account  when  working  out  prac- 
tical arrangements,  Ministers  agreed  on  the  need 
for  a  more  active  and  broadly  based  approach  to 
commodity  problems  aiming  in  particular,  at: 

— reducing  market  instability  and  promoting  a 
better  balance  between  production  and  consumption, 
including,  where  appropriate,  through  commodity 
agreements; 

— ensuring  adequate  levels  of  investment  in  pro- 
duction of  commodities; 

— improving  and  increasing  market  outlets  and 
local  processing  of  commodities. 

In  addition,  Ministers  indicated  their  readiness  to 
consider  improved  international  mechanisms  to 
stabilize  export  earnings  of  developing  producing 
countries. 

11.  Ministers  stressed  the  need  for  progress  in 
the  various  international  discussions  on  grains.  In 
this  context  they  noted  that  the  better  agricultural 
crops  expected  this  year  offered  the  opportunity  to 
begin  rebuilding  stocks  of  essential  foodstuffs, 
notably  grains,  and  to  ensure  greater  world  food 
security.  Ministers  also  re-iterated  their  readiness 
to  contribute  to  the  efforts  needed  to  increase  food 
production  in  the  developing  countries. 

12.  Ministers  agreed  that  these  questions  should 
be  pursued  actively  in  all  appropriate  bodies  with 
a  view  to  reaching  concrete  solutions  based  on  co- 
operation between  producing  and  consuming  coun- 
tries. They  welcomed  the  establishment  of  a  high 
level  group  in  the  OECD  to  further  develop  Member 
countries'  attitudes  both  on  general  aspects  of  their 
commodity  policies  and  on  specific  action  concern- 
ing particular  commodities. 

Relations  with  Developing  Countries 

13.  Ministers  adopted  an  OECD  Declaration  on 
Relations  with  Developing  Countries  (annexed  to 
this  Communique).  They  further  agreed  on  a  review 
within  the  OECD  of  economic  relations  between 
Member  countries  and  developing  countries,  with 
a  view  to  identifying  what  new  and  other  construc- 
tive approaches  could  be  adopted  on  selected  sub- 
stantive   issues,    and    to    giving    support    and    new 


impetus  to  negotiations  in  other  bodies  working  on 
specific  problems.  Ministers  invited  the  ad  hoc  high- 
level  Group  which  has  been  created  for  this  purpose 
to  begin  its  work  as  quickly  as  possible  and  to  sub- 
mit a  preliminary  progress  report  before  the  end 
of  July  1975. 

14.  Ministers  agreed  on  the  need  to  continue  the 
dialogue  between  developed  and  developing  coun- 
tries. They  recognised  that,  concurrently  with  the 
problems  of  energy  and  oil,  there  are  other  prob- 
lems such  as  commodities,  including  foodstuffs,  de- 
velopment questions  and  the  intensified  difficulties 
of  the  most  seriously  affected  countries,  which  will 
have  to  be  tackled  with  increased  vigour  in  co- 
operation with  all  countries  concerned.  The  need  for 
renewed  efforts  along  these  lines  was  a  recurring 
theme  throughout  the  meeting  of  the  OECD  Min- 
isters. Ministers  expressed  the  hope  that  their 
deliberations  will  have  provided  a  basis  for  the 
resumption  at  an  early  date  of  the  dialogue  which 
was  initiated  in  Paris  last  April. 

OECD  Declaration  on  Relations 
With  Developing  Countries 

Paris,  28th  May,  1975. 

1.  Ministers  of  OECD  Governments  meeting  in 
Paris  on  28th  May,  1975,  discussed  relations  with 
developing  countries  and  agreed  that,  in  the  present 
situation,  the  widest  measure  of  international  co- 
operation is  required. 

2.  They  considered  that  while  many  developing 
countries  have  made  major  progress  in  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  development,  a  large  number  of 
them  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  advance  suf- 
ficiently and  many  are  still  faced  with  extremely 
severe  problems  of  poverty. 

3.  Recalling  the  contribution  which  their  coun- 
tries have  made  to  further  the  economic  development 
of  the  developing  countries,  Ministers  resolved  to 
intensify  their  efforts  to  co-operate  with  these  coun- 
tries in  their  endeavours  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
life  of  their  people  and  to  participate  increasingly  in 
the  benefits  of  an  improved  and  expanding  world 
economy. 

4.  Given  the  fact  of  world  economic  interdepend- 
ence, they  believed  that  progress  could  best  be  made 
through  practical  measures  which  command  wide 
support  among  all  concerned — developed  and  de- 
veloping nations  alike. 

5.  They  determined  to  consider  policies  aimed  at 
strengthening  the  position  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries in  the  world  economy  and  expressed  their 
willingness  to  discuss  with  the  developing  countries 
the  relevant  issues,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
food  production,  energy,  commodities  and  develop- 
ment assistance  for  the  most  seriously  affected 
countries. 

6.  They  therefore  expressed  their  firm  determina- 
tion to  pursue  the  dialogue  with  the  developing 
countries,  in  all  appropriate  fora,  in  particular  the 
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forthcoming  Seventh  Special  Session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  and  in  more  restricted 
fora  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  President  of 
the  French  Republic,  in  order  to  make  real  progress 
towards  a  more  balanced  and  equitable  structure  of 
international  economic  relations. 


REMARKS   FOLLOWING   MORNING   SESSION 
OF  OECD   MEETING,   MAY  28  4 

Mr.  Koppel:  Could  you  tell  us  something 
about  the  kind  of  mood  you  have  found 
among  European  leaders?  What  will  the 
President  find  on  his  trip? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  the  President 
will  find  a  very  constructive  mood  of  friends 
wanting  to  work  together  and  realizing  what 
the  fundamentals  are. 

Mr.  Koppel:  Notv,  in  your  speech  today 
you  talked  about  U.S.  desire  for  cooperation, 
but  you  also  warn  against  confrontation.  Did 
you  find  any  mood  of  confrontation? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Not  among  our 
European  friends.  That  warning  against  con- 
frontation was  directed  against  some  coun- 
tries in  larger  forums  such  as  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  Koppel:  Do  you  sense  the  same  spirit 
of  unity  within  NATO  that  existed  when  the 
Soviet  Union  was  perceived  as  more  of  a 
threat? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  it  is  a  different 
situation,  more  complicated,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  this  week  we  are  putting  so 
much  emphasis  on  energy  and  economic  co- 
operation. But  I  am  very  encouraged  by  the 
atmosphere  in  these  meetings  and  by  the 
very  serious  effort  everyone  is  making  to  find 
a  new  basis  for  a  new  period  of  creativity. 

Mr.  Koppel:  What  tvill  be  the  principal 
issues  that  the  President  takes  up  beginning 
tomorrow  before  NATO? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  He  will  take  up  some 
of  the  conventional  issues,  such  as  security. 
He  will  then  take  up  some  of  the  issues  that 


have  been  discussed  here,  namely,  the  new 
problems  that  we  are  all  facing — energy, 
economic  cooperation,  relations  with  the 
newly  developed  countries.  And  he  will  take 
up  relations  with  the  East,  how  detente  fits 
into  this  whole  structure. 

Mr.  Koppel:  How  about  the  internal  prob- 
lems of  NATO — for  example,  Portugal,  the 
problems  between  Turkey  and  Greece? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  you  know,  he  is 
spending  tomorrow  morning  with  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  Prime  Ministers.  These  are  sub- 
jects that  will  come  up  more  in  bilateral 
meetings  than  in  the  formal  sessions. 


U.S.  Condemns  Terrorist  Murder 
of  American  Officers  in   Iran 

Department  Statement l 

The  Department  of  State  was  deeply  dis- 
tressed to  learn  of  the  murder  of  two  U.S. 
Air  Force  officers  in  Tehran  today:  Col.  Paul 
R.  Schaffer,  Jr.,  and  Lt.  Col.  Jack  H.  Turner. 

We  deplore  and  condemn  this  terrorist  act 
of  calculated  brutality  against  American  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  duties  in  a  country  with 
which  we  enjoy  close  and  friendly  relations. 
We  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
families  of  these  two  officers. 

We  are  also  confident  that  these  murders, 
evidently  carried  out  by  a  band  of  profes- 
sional assassins,  do  not  represent  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Iranian  people  toward  Amer- 
icans serving  there.  The  strong  ties  between 
our  two  countries,  reinforced  by  the  Shah's 
conversations  during  his  recent  state  visit, 
remain. 

I  understand  that  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Chief  of  the  Supreme  Commander's  staff  in 
Tehran  have  expressed  their  condolences  for 
these  killings. 

We  have  also  been  assured  that  the  Ira- 
nian authorities  are  launching  an  investiga- 
tion to  apprehend  the  murderers. 


'  Made  in  response  to  questions  by  Ted  Koppel  of 
ABC-TV  (text  from  press  release  304A). 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  May  21  by 
Robert  L.  Funseth,  Director,  Office  of  Press  Rela- 
tions. 
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Panama  and  the  United  States:   Toward  a   New  Relationship 


Address  by  Ambassador  at  Large  Ellsworth  Bunker- 
Chief  U.S.  Negotiator  for  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  x 


I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  this  afternoon 
and  to  have  this  opportunity  to  speak  on 
the  efforts  now  underway  to  create  a  new 
relationship  between  Panama  and  the  United 
States. 

I  know  that  the  arrangements  for  the 
future  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  are  of 
great  interest  to  a  major  maritime  city  such 
as  Seattle. 

But  there  are  broader  reasons  why  nego- 
tiations over  the  future  of  the  canal  should 
concern  Americans.  For  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  a  new  agreement  on  the  canal: 

— Would  demonstrate  the  possibility,  in 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations,  of  re- 
solving problems  when  they  are  susceptible 
to  accommodation  and  compromise,  rather 
than  waiting  until  they  raise  the  danger  of 
confrontation  and  possible  use  of  military 
force ; 

— Would  provide  concrete  evidence  of  our 
country's  willingness  to  move  toward  a  more 
mature  partnership  with  Latin  America, 
where  we  have  often  in  the  past  been  accused 
of  paternalism  or  neglect;  and 

— Would  serve  as  an  example  of  practical 
cooperation  between  a  large  and  a  small 
country,  a  developed  and  a  less  developed 
country.  Such  cooperation  is  indispensable 
if  we  are  to  achieve  what  the  Secretary  of 
State  recently  described  as  the  aim  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy:  "to  help  shape  a  new  struc- 
ture of  international  relations  which  pro- 
motes cooperation  rather  than  force;  nego- 
tiation rather  than  confrontation ;  and  the 


positive  aspirations  of  peoples  rather  than 
the  accumulation  of  arms  by  nations."  2 

In  the  past,  when  serving  as  a  U.S.  nego- 
tiator, I  have  made  it  a  habit  to  keep  my 
mouth  shut  publicly  while  negotiations  were 
in  progress.  The  fact  that  I  have  decided  to 
discuss  today  some  of  the  key  issues  in  the 
current  canal  negotiations  reflects  another 
basic  element  of  this  Administration's  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy — the  awareness  that  no 
foreign  policy  decision,  and  particularly  no 
significant  change  in  foreign  policy,  can  take 
place  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  Con- 
gress and  the  informed  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  on  the  basis  of  candid  and  reason- 
able public  discussion. 

The  story  begins  72  years  ago.  In  1903 
the  newly  independent  Republic  of  Panama 
granted  to  the  United  States — in  the  Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla  Treaty — a  strip  of  its  terri- 
tory 10  miles  wide  and  50  miles  long  for 
the  construction,  maintenance,  operation, 
and  protection  of  a  canal  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific.  Panama  also  granted 
to  the  United  States,  in  perpetuity,  all  of  the 
rights,  power,  and  authority  to  act  within 
that  strip  of  territory  as  "if  it  were  the 
sovereign." 

That  the  treaty  favored  the  United  States 
was  acknowledged  promptly.  John  Hay, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  told  the  Senate  when 
it  was  considering  the  treaty  for  ratification, 
".  .  .  we  shall  have  a  treaty  very  satisfactory, 
vastly  advantageous  to  the  United  States 
and,  we  must  confess  .  . .  not  so  advantageous 


1  Made  before  the  Rainier  Club  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
on  May  22   (text  from  press  release  284). 


2  For  Secretary  Kissinger's  address  at  Houston, 
Tex.,  on  Mar.  1,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  24,  1975,  p. 
361. 
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to  Panama."  Hay  added,  in  writing  to  Sena- 
tor John  C.  Spooner,  "You  and  I  know  very 
well  how  many  points  are  in  the  Treaty  to 
which  many  patriotic  Panamanians  would 
object."  The  Senate  ratified  the  treaty 
promptly. 

The  exploits  of  Goethals,  Gorgas,  and 
Walter  Reed  led  to  a  magnificent  engineering 
achievement  which  has  served  us  well  and  of 
which  we  are  justly  proud. 

For  60  years  world  shipping  has  been 
served  efficiently  and  at  low  tolls.  Today 
the  canal,  despite  its  age,  is  still  of  value 
to  the  United  States.  Economically,  we  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  the  shortened  shipping 
lines  and  lower  transportation  costs  it  per- 
mits. Recent  studies  have  estimated,  for 
example,  that  some  9  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  our  exports  and  imports  transited 
the  canal  in  1972. 

However,  we  must  be  careful  in  assessing 
the  canal's  long-term  value.  It  appears  now 
that  trading  patterns  are  evolving  and  that 
alternatives  to  the  canal  have  begun  to 
emerge.  As  canal  users  take  advantage  of 
these  alternatives,  it  appears  likely  that  the 
canal's  value  will  generally  decline  relative 
to  our  economy. 

Militarily,  the  canal  has  also  been  impor- 
tant to  the  United  States.  Although  our  larg- 
est warships  cannot  use  the  canal  now,  it 
clearly  enables  us  to  shorten  our  supply  lines 
to  some  areas.  Its  large  contributions  during 
the  Second  World  War,  Korean  war,  and 
Viet-Nam  war  have  been  amply  documented. 

But,  again,  we  should  bear  in  mind  the 
canal's  growing  vulnerability  to  hostile  at- 
tack, which  points  to  the  fact  that  we  should 
not  rely  too  heavily  on  it. 

The  point  that  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the 
canal's  value,  while  of  continuing  impor- 
tance, is  probably  not  as  great  relatively 
speaking  as  in  earlier  years. 

Moreover,  our  world  today  is  a  far  differ- 
ent one  than  that  of  1903. 

No  nation,  including  ours,  would  accept 
today  a  treaty  which  permits  exercise  of 
rights  as  if  sovereign  on  a  foreign  land  in 
perpetuity. 

Panama  has  grown  increasingly  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  treaty  is  heavily  weighted 


in  our  favor.  Consequently,  the  level  of  its 
consent  to  our  presence  there  has,  over  the 
years,  persistently  declined.  And  by  Panama, 
I  mean  the  Panamanian  people  of  all  strata, 
not  simply  their  governments. 

Causes  of  Decline  in   Consent 

Among  the  aspects  of  the  1903  treaty 
which  have  caused  this  decline  in  consent, 
Panama  cites  the  following: 

— The  United  States  occupies  a  strip 
across  the  heartland  of  its  territory,  cutting 
the  nation  in  two  and  curbing  the  natural 
growth  of  its  urban  areas. 

— The  United  States  rules  as  sovereign 
over  this  strip  of  Panama's  territory,  the 
Canal  Zone. 

— It  maintains  a  police  force,  courts,  and 
jails  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
not  only  upon  Americans  but  upon  Pana- 
manians as  well. 

— It  operates,  on  Panama's  territory, 
a  full-fledged  government — a  government 
which  has  no  reference  to  the  Government 
of  Panama,  its  host. 

— It  operates  virtually  all  commercial  en- 
terprises within  the  Canal  Zone  and  denies 
to  Panama  the  jurisdictional  rights  which 
would  permit  private  Panamanian  enterprise 
to  compete. 

— It  controls  virtually  all  the  deep-water 
port  facilities  which  serve  Panama. 

— It  holds  idle  large  areas  of  land  and 
water  within  the  Canal  Zone. 

— The  United  States  pays  Panama  $2.3 
million  annually  for  the  immensely  valuable 
rights  it  enjoys  on  Panamanian  territory. 

— Finally,  and  perhaps  most  importantly, 
the  United  States  can  do  all  these  things,  the 
treaty  says,  forever. 

To  these  conditions  Panama  objects,  say- 
ing that  they  deprive  their  country  of  dig- 
nity, of  the  ability  to  develop  naturally,  and 
indeed  of  full  independence. 

The  United  States  attempted  to  respond 
to  some  of  the  Panamanian  objections  in 
the  past.  Treaty  revisions  were  made  in 
1936  and  1955.  But  the  most  objectionable 
feature  from  Panama's  viewpoint — U.S.  ex- 
ercise of  rights  as  if  sovereign  in  the  Canal 
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Zone  in  perpetuity — has  remained  unchanged. 

Panamanian  frustrations  over  this  state 
of  affairs,  and  over  the  apparent  disinclina- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  alter  it,  have 
intensified  over  the  years.  These  frustrations 
culminated  in  demonstrations  and  riots  in 
January  1964  when  21  Panamanians  and 
three  Americans  were  killed.  Diplomatic  re- 
lations were  broken. 

Following  a  major  reassessment  of  our 
policy  toward  Panama,  President  Johnson 
after  consultations  with  President  Truman 
and  President  Eisenhower  committed  us — 
publicly  and  with  bipartisan  support — to 
negotiate  a  wholly  new  treaty  to  replace  the 
old  one.  President  Nixon  and  President  Ford 
subsequently  renewed  that  commitment.  Our 
purpose  was,  and  continues  to  be  this:  to 
lay  the  foundations  for  a  new,  a  more  mod- 
ern, relationship  between  the  two  countries. 

Partnership  and   U.S.   Interests 

Without  such  a  changed  relationship  I 
believe  it  safe  to  say  that  Panama's  already 
low  level  of  consent  to  our  presence  will 
become   lower  still.    It  will  approach  zero. 

While  it  is  true,  of  course,  that  we  could 
attempt  to  maintain  our  present  position 
with  regard  to  the  Panama  Canal,  we  would 
have  to  do  so  in  an  increasingly  hostile 
atmosphere.  In  these  circumstances  we  would 
likely  find  ourselves  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  an  otherwise  friendly  country — a  con- 
flict that,  in  my  view,  the  American  people 
would  not  long  accept. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  canal  is  vulnerable  to  sabotage  and 
terrorist  acts.  We  would  find  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  keep  the  canal  running 
against  all-out  Panamanian  opposition. 

The  problem,  in  my  opinion,  simply  will 
not  go  away. 

Attitudes,  not  only  in  Panama  but  in  the 
hemisphere  at  large,  have  changed.  The 
Latin  American  nations  have  made  our  han- 
dling of  the  Panama  negotiation  a  test  of 
our  intentions  in  the  hemisphere. 

When  the  Latin  American  Foreign  Min- 
isters met  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  in  Novem- 
ber 1973  they  voted  to  put  the  Panama  ques- 


tion on  the  agenda  of  the  new  dialogue  pro- 
posed by  Secretary  Kissinger.  In  March  of 
this  year  the  Presidents  of  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Venezuela  publicly  expressed  their 
support  for  Panama's  cause.  More  recently, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  meeting  in  Washington  in 
the  last  two  weeks,  approved  unanimously 
a  resolution  reaffirming  their  interest  in  the 
negotiation. 

We  no  longer  can  be — nor  would  we  want 
to  be — the  only  country  in  the  world  exer- 
cising extraterritoriality  on  the  soil  of  an- 
other country. 

The  evidence,  it  seems  to  me,  strong- 
ly favors  some  form  of  partnership  with 
Panama. 

Partnership  with  Panama  would  help  the 
United  States  preserve  what  it  needs  most 
respecting  the  canal.  Partnership  would  pro- 
vide an  environment  conducive  to  effective 
operation  and  defense  of  the  canal  by  the 
United  States.  It  would  provide  Panama  with 
a  meaningful  stake  in  the  operation  and  de- 
fense of  the  canal.  It  would  help  stimulate  the 
cooperation  and  friendship  both  of  the  Pan- 
amanian people  and  of  whatever  government 
exists  in  Panama  at  any  given  time. 

In  short,  partnership  would  mean  that  the 
United  States  would  not  have  to  divert  any 
of  its  energies  in  Panama  from  the  functions 
required  for  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
canal. 

Putting  it  simply,  I  believe  our  interest 
in  keeping  the  canal  open  and  operating  for 
our  own  strategic  and  economic  purposes  is 
best  served  by  a  partnership  agreement  for 
a  reasonable  additional  period  of  time.  The 
plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  geography, 
history,  and  the  economic  and  political  im- 
peratives of  our  time  compel  the  United 
States  and  Panama  to  a  joint  venture  in  the 
Panama  Canal. 

We  must  learn  to  comport  ourselves  as 
partners  and  friends,  preserving  what  is 
essential  to  each,  protecting  and  making 
more  efficient  an  important  international  line 
of  communication,  and,  I  suggest,  creating 
an  example  for  the  world  of  a  small  nation 
and  a  large  one  working  peacefully  and 
profitably  together. 
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Such  a  new  relationship  involves  giving 
up  something  of  what  we  now  possess.  We 
want  to  keep  the  power  but  discard  what 
is  nonessential  to  our  purpose  in  Panama. 
Three  examples  should  serve  to  explain  my 
meaning: 

— First,  we  will  retain  control  over  canal 
operations  for  the  duration  of  the  treaty, 
but  Panama  will  participate  progressively 
in  these  operations  in  preparation  for  its 
future  role. 

— Second,  we  will  keep  the  lands  and 
facilities  we  need  to  control  and  defend  the 
canal  but  return  what  we  can  do  without. 

— Third,  we  will  have  defense  rights  but 
perform  our  defense  tasks  with  Panamanian 
participation. 

Simply  stated,  we  will  work  together  with 
Panama,  but  for  the  treaty's  life  we  will 
operate  the  canal.  We  will  secure  the  lands 
we  need  by  releasing  what  we  do  not  need. 
By  having  Panamian  participation  in  opera- 
tion and  defense  we  will  have  a  more  secure 
canal.  In  sum,  we  see  a  new  treaty  as  the 
most  practical  means  for  protecting  our  in- 
terest. 

Whereas  continuance  of  the  status  quo 
will  lead  surely  to  prolonged  problems — pos- 
sible loss  of  what  we  are  trying  to  preserve — 
partnership  promises  a  greater  assurance  of 
success  in  achieving  our  essential  interest: 
a  canal  that  is  open,  efficient,  and  neutral. 

The   Negotiating   Process 

Turning  to  the  negotiations,  they  have 
proceeded  step  by  step  during  the  past  21 
months  through  three  stages. 

Stage  1  ended  15  months  ago  when  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger  journeyed  to  Panama 
to  initial  with  the  Panamanian  Foreign  Min- 
ister a  set  of  eight  principles  to  serve  as 
guidelines  in  working  out  the  details  of  a 
new  treaty/'  Perhaps  General  Torrijos,  the 
Chief  of  Government  in  Panama,  best  char- 
acterized these  principles  when  he  said  they 
constitute  "a  philosophy  of  understanding." 
Their  essence  is  that: 


3  For  text  of  the  joint  statement  of  principles 
initialed  on  Feb.  7,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  25,  1974, 
p.  184. 


— Panama  will  grant  the  United  States  the 
rights,  facilities,  and  lands  necessary  to  con- 
tinue operating  and  defending  the  canal ;  and 

— The  United  States  will  return  to  Pan- 
ama jurisdiction  over  its  territory  and  ar- 
range for  the  participation  by  Panama  in  the 
canal's  operation  and  defense. 

We  have  also  agreed  in  the  principles 
that  the  treaty  will  provide  for  any  expan- 
sion of  canal  capacity  in  Panama  that  may 
eventually  be  needed,  that  Panama  will  get 
a  more  equitable  share  of  the  benefits  result- 
ing from  the  use  of  its  geographical  location, 
and — last  but  surely  not  least — that  the  new 
treaty  shall  not  be  in  perpetuity  but  rather 
for  a  fixed  period. 

Stage  2  involved  the  identification  of  the 
major  issues  under  each  of  the  eight  prin- 
ciples. This  in  turn  provided  the  basis  for 
substantive  discussions. 

Stage  3  began  last  June  and  continues. 
For  almost  one  year  now  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing, with  the  helpful  cooperation  and 
support  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
substantive  issues  associated  with  the  state- 
ment of  principles  to  which  we  agreed  in 
February  1974. 

Economic   Benefits,   Land   Use,   and   Duration 

We  have  made  significant  advances  in 
important  subjects,  including  agreements  re- 
lating to  jurisdiction,  canal  operation,  and 
canal  defense. 

Besides  these  three  issues  several  other 
major  elements  of  a  treaty  package  still  re- 
quire resolution.    They  concern: 

— Increased  economic  benefits  to  Panama; 

— Some  capability  to  expand  the  canal 
should  we  wish  to  do  so; 

— The  size  and  location  of  the  land/water 
areas  we  will  need  for  control  of  canal  op- 
eration and  defense;  and 

— Finally,  and  perhaps  most  importantly, 
the  extent  of  duration  of  the  treaty  period. 

I  shall  comment  now  on  only  three  of 
these  questions — economic  benefits,  land  use, 
and  duration — and  then  only  in  a  general 
way. 

On  economic  benefits,  Panama  for  many 
years  has  complained  that  it  receives  a  direct 
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annuity  of  only  $2.3  million.  It  has  com- 
plained that  the  low  tolls  charged  to  canal 
users  mean  in  effect  that  Panama  has  been 
subsidizing  world  shipping. 

Moreover,  Panama  believes  that  it  can  ob- 
tain additional  benefits  from  greater  Pana- 
manian exploitation  of  its  geographic  posi- 
tion and  the  presence  of  the  canal  by  de- 
veloping a  wide  range  of  commercial  and 
service  activities  in  the  canal  area  and  by 
deriving  tax  revenues  from  these  activities — 
something  Panama  could  do  once  it  exercised 
jurisdiction  over  the  area.  For  example, 
Panama  says  it  could  develop  certain  unused 
land  areas ;  improve  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
ports  by  installing  larger,  more  efficient 
cranes  for  handling  cargo  and  developing 
greater  port  facilities ;  and  expand  the  Colon 
Free  Zone.  Already  Panama  has  plans  which 
call  for  construction  of  an  oil  pipeline  which 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  transporting  petro- 
leum across  the  isthmus. 

The  United  States  agreed  in  the  eight 
principles  that  Panama  would  receive  great- 
er economic  benefits  from  the  operation  of 
the  canal. 

As  for  the  issue  of  land  use — that  is,  the 
land  and  water  areas  that  the  United  States 
will  need  to  continue  to  operate  and  defend 
the  canal — it  is  not  easily  susceptible  to 
rapid  resolution. 

Panama  wishes  to  recover  sizable  land 
and  water  areas,  especially  those  adjacent 
to  its  urban  centers,  that  are  now  under 
U.S.  jurisdiction  and  would  be  the  most 
logical  areas  for  urban  expansion.  For  our 
part  we  want  use,  through  the  life  of  the 
treaty,  of  those  lands  and  waters  that  are 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  defense  of 
the  canal.  The  problem  will  be  to  insure 
that  we  get  sufficient  areas  to  efficiently  per- 
form these  functions  while  at  the  same  time 
reducing  the  physical  presence  which  is  so 
objectionable  to  Panama. 

Closely  linked  to  the  question  of  land  use 
is  the  issue  of  treaty  duration.  Panama  has 
publicly  said  that  "there  is  no  colonial  situa- 
tion which  lasts  for  100  years  or  a  Pana- 
manian who  could  endure  it."  For  the  United 
States  it  is  difficult  to  predict  with  any 
accuracy  the  duration  of  the  canal's  utility  to 


us.  And  yet  we  believe  that  the  canal  will 
have  an  importance  for  an  extended  period 
of  time. 

The  agreements  we  reach  on  these  issues 
will  determine  the  final  outcome  of  the  nego- 
tiation. For  better  or  worse,  they  could 
shape  our  relationship  with  Panama — and 
indeed  with  all  Latin  America — over  the 
next  decades.  Although  we  have  no  fixed 
timetable,  we  are  proceeding,  as  I  have  said, 
with  all  deliberate  speed. 

Misconceptions  To   Be   Overcome 

There  is  opposition  in  both  countries. 

In  Panama  some  stand  ready  to  challenge 
any  "surrender"  by  their  government  of 
Panamanian  aspirations  to  immediate  con- 
trol of  the  canal. 

Here  at  home,  I  recognize  that  there  are 
some  who  hold  the  view  that  we  should  not 
relinquish  any  rights  acquired  under  the 
1903  treaty.  I  understand  this  point  of  view. 
But  for  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned  I 
believe  it  is  time  for  a  new  relationship.  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  understood: 

— That  a  new  relationship  means  good 
foreign  policy  and  good  defense  policy; 

— That  a  new  relationship  based  on  part- 
nership is  consistent  with  good  business 
management;  and 

— That  a  new  relationship  signals  a  new 
era  of  cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere. 

We  need  to  overcome  several  misconcep- 
tions.  I  will  mention  four: 

First,  we  need  to  overcome  the  belief  that 
sovereignty  is  essential  to  our  needs. 

In  reality  we  have  never  claimed  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone.  Under  the 
1903  treaty  we  have  extensive  rights.  The 
new  treaty  would  grant  us  continued  rights 
to  operate  and  defend  the  canal,  but  we 
would  relinquish  some  rights  which  we  don't 
need  to  accomplish  these  missions.  Our  essen- 
tial requirement  is  not  abstract  sovereignty 
but  the  specific  rights — accepted  by  Panama 
— that  give  the  control  we  need. 

Second,  we  need  to  overcome  the  idea  that 
perpetuity  is  essential  to  defense  and  opera- 
tion of  the  canal. 
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On  the  contrary,  U.S.  insistence  on  per- 
petual control  is  likely  to  create  the  kind  of 
hostile  environment  which  will  jeopardize 
our  ability  to  operate  and  defend  the  canal 
for  an  extended  period  of  time.  What  is 
required  is  a  relationship  based  on  mutual 
respect  and  dignity. 

Third,  we  must  overcome  the  belief  that 
the  Canal  Zone  is  part  of  the  United  States 
or  a  U.S.  territory. 

In  the  1903  treaty  Panama  granted  us 
"rights,  power  and  authority  within  the  zone 
.  .  .  which  the  United  States  would  possess 
...  if  it  were  the  sovereign  of  the  terri- 
tory .  .  .  ."  We  were  not  granted  "sovereign- 
ty" as  such.  The  United  States  for  many 
years  has  considered  the  Canal  Zone  as  Pana- 
manian territory,  albeit  under  U.S.  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Fourth,  and  last,  we  must  overcome  the 
notion  that  a  new  treaty  will  somehow  lead 
inevitably  to  the  canal's  closure  and  loss. 

This  concern  appears  based  upon  an  erro- 
neous view  of  the  Panamanians  as  well  as 
a  lack  of  knowledge  about  our  negotiating 
objectives.  There  are  still  people  who  be- 
lieve that  Panamanians  lack  the  technical 
aptitude  and  the  inclination  to  manage  the 
operation  of  the  canal.  These  people  ignore 
the  fact  that  Panamanians  already  comprise 
over  three-quarters  of  the  employees  of  the 
canal  enterprise.  While  it  is  true  that  many 
of  these  employees  have  not  held  supervisory 
positions,  no  one  who  has  been  to  Panama 
and  seen  its  thriving  economy  can  persua- 
sively argue  that  Panamanians,  given  the 
proper  training,  would  not  be  able  to  keep 
the  canal  operating  effectively  and  efficiently. 

Whereas  Panama's  participation  in  the 
canal's  operation  and  defense  would  increase 
its  stake  in  the  canal  and  provide  it  with  a 
greater  incentive  to  help  us  keep  the  canal 
open  and  operating  efficiently,  adherence  to 
the  status  quo  would  more  likely  lead  to  the 
canal's  closure  and  loss. 

I  firmly  believe  that  our  most  critical  prob- 


lem at  home  is  not  fundamental  antipathy  to 
a  new  relationship  with  Panama.  It  is  igno- 
rance of  why  the  new  relationship  is  needed 
to  protect  our  interests.  We  need  a  straight- 
forward and  productive  dialogue.  Consider- 
able public  education  is  needed  if  a  new 
treaty  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  bad  politics 
domestically. 

Debate  on  an  issue  of  such  national  im- 
port is  not  only  inevitable  but  desirable. 
After  education,  dialogue,  and  debate  I  be- 
lieve that  we  will  emerge  with  a  reasonable 
and  mutually  satisfactory  treaty  which  will 
be  examined  and  which  will  stand  on  its 
merits. 


U.N.  Disaster  Relief  Organization 
To  Receive  U.S.  Grant 

USUN   press  release  36   dated  May   6 

Ambassador  John  Scali,  U.S.  Representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations,  signed  a  grant 
agreement  on  May  6  for  a  $750,000  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  U.N.  Disaster  Relief 
Organization  to  strengthen  that  body's  ca- 
pacity to  provide  an  efficient  and  effective 
worldwide  service  of  mobilizing  and  coordi- 
nating disaster  relief. 

Secretary  Kissinger,  in  his  address  to  the 
29th  General  Assembly,  first  called  for  a 
substantial  strengthening  of  the  world's  ca- 
pacity to  deal  with  natural  disaster,  especial- 
ly the  improvement  of  the  U.N.  Disaster 
Relief  Organization.  The  United  States  sub- 
sequently introduced  a  resolution  to  this 
effect,  which  was  approved  by  the  29th  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

This  grant — pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Resolution  3243  (XXIX) — will  cover  a  large 
portion  of  the  first  year's  cost  of  improving 
UNDRO's  coordination,  prevention,  and  pre- 
paredness capabilities  in  accordance  with  a 
program  drawn  up  by  experts  and  approved 
by  the  U.N.  Director  of  the  Budget. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


The  United  States  and  the  Future  of  the  United   Nations 


Statement  by  John  Scali 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  1 


The  Chinese  word  for  "crisis"  combines 
the  characters  for  danger  and  opportunity. 
This  is  a  good  description  of  the  current 
state  of  the  United  Nations,  an  organization 
in  crisis,  poised  between  imminent  oppor- 
tunity and  eventual  disaster. 

Over  the  past  two  years  the  United  Na- 
tions has  in  assorted  forums  approved  a 
series  of  thoroughly  one-sided  economic 
declarations.  It  has  taken  discriminatory  ac- 
tion against  Israel  in  UNESCO  [United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization] ,  invited  Yasir  Arafat  to  speak 
in  New  York,  and  illegally  suspended  South 
Africa. 

Yet  during  this  same  period  the  United 
Nations  played  an  indispensable  role  in 
limiting  and  eventually  halting  dangerous 
wars  in  the  Middle  East  and  on  Cyprus.  It 
convened  successful  world  conferences  on 
two  of  the  most  critical  issues  of  our  time, 
those  of  food  and  population.  In  just  the  past 
few  weeks,  it  has  moved  swiftly  to  seek  to 
bring  relief  to  the  war  victims  in  Indochina. 

Unpalatable  and  arbitrary  as  some  recent 
U.N.  decisions  are,  we  must  face  the  possi- 
bility that  there  may  be  worse  in  store.  Un- 
less we  move  with  care  and  understanding, 
our  confrontation  with  the  Third  World  will 
worsen.  If  we,  as  a  government,  stand  im- 


1  Made  on  May  22  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  hearings  on  the  role  of  the 
United  States  in  the  United  Nations  (text  from 
USUN  press  release  44  dated  May  21).  The  complete 
transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  published  by  the 
committee  and  will  be  available  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


movable  in  a  rapidly  changing  world,  we  may 
wind  up  standing  alone.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  choose  to  lead  the  way,  we  can  still 
lead  the  United  Nations  into  an  era  of  his- 
toric achievement. 

No  one  can  predict  with  any  certainty 
which  of  these  paths  the  United  Nations  will 
take.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  decisive 
turning  point  will  be  reached  sooner  rather 
than  later.  I  also  believe  that  the  United 
States  can  have  a  critical,  perhaps  a  decisive, 
influence  over  this  organization's  future. 

It  is  not  hard  to  pinpoint  the  present 
sources  of  tension  at  the  United  Nations. 
There  are  three — the  Arab-Israeli  dispute, 
the  battle  for  racial  justice  in  southern 
Africa,  and  the  growing  gap  in  living  stand- 
ards between  developed  and  developing  na- 
tions. These  three  issues  dominate  all  U.N. 
deliberations  for  a  good  reason:  these  are 
the  problems  that  most  of  the  world's  people 
feel  most  keenly.  For  most  member  nations 
a  United  Nations  which  cannot  promote 
progress  on  these  issues  is  not  worth  having. 

On  December  6,  I  spoke  to  the  General 
Assembly  about  the  unfair,  unrealistic,  one- 
sided, and  even  illegal  actions  which  the 
Third  World  majority  was  forcing  on  the 
United  Nations  in  pursuing  these  goals.  I 
warned  of  the  damage  these  decisions  were 
doing  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  real 
interests  of  all  its  members. 

These  remarks  set  off  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  and,  in  my  opinion,  most 
constructive  debates  in  the  Assembly's  recent 
history.  Representative  after  representative 
frankly  laid  out  his  country's  policies,  fears, 
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and  hopes  about  the  fundamental  problems 
now  faced  by  us  all.  This  debate  was  helpful, 
but  it  did  not  resolve  our  differences.  It  did, 
however,  create  a  more  hopeful  atmosphere 
and  gave  us  a  better  idea  of  the  deep-seated 
emotions  that  exist  on  both  sides. 

We  and  the  nations  of  the  Third  World 
are  divided  on  issues  of  major  importance. 
We  differ  on  how  to  achieve  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  how  to  bring  social  justice  to 
southern  Africa,  and  how  to  insure  a  more 
equitable  sharing  of  the  world's  wealth.  We 
are  not  divided  on  goals,  however,  and  we 
are  not  fundamentally  divided  on  the  role 
which  the  United  Nations  can  play. 

There  is  no  single  sure-fire  formula  which 
can  reform  the  United  Nations  and  reverse 
the  trend  toward  confrontation  there.  The 
tone  in  which  we  conduct  our  dialogue  can 
soothe  or  it  can  inflame  our  current  differ- 
ences. Our  language,  our  posture,  can  en- 
hance or  set  back  the  prospects  of  compro- 
mise. But  only  sincere  negotiation  on  the 
problems  of  critical  importance  to  the  Third 
World  can  halt  the  continued  deterioration 
in  our  relations  with  these  nations. 

If,  because  of  choice  or  neglect,  the  world 
community  fails  to  make  the  United  Nations 
work,  the  alternative  is  not  cooperation  else- 
where in  some  other  more  promising  forum 
but  inevitably  a  fundamental  breakdown  of 
the  main  path  to  international  cooperation. 
The  dream  of  an  open  and  cooperative  world 
order  to  which  mankind  committed  itself  30 
years  ago  will  wither  and  die.  In  its  place, 
there  certainly  will  arise  a  world  divided  into 
exclusive,  selfish,  and  rival  camps,  where 
each  nation's  gain  is  another's  loss. 

I  see  a  different  future,  however.  I  see  a 
United  Nations  capable  at  last  of  fulfilling 
the  mandate  of  its  founders.  I  see  a  United 
Nations  serving  as  the  international  com- 
munity's principal  forum  for  peacemaking 
and  peacekeeping.  I  see  the  United  Nations 
being  used  by  its  members  as  the  court  of 
first  resort  to  settle  differences,  rather  than 
as  the  court  of  last  resort  for  their  conflicts. 
I  see  a  world  in  which  150  nations  live  at 
harmony  and  in  peace — their  security  pre- 
served collectively  and  their  prosperity  pur- 
sued cooperatively.  I  see  a  world  in  which 


nations  frankly  recognize  that  there  may  be 
deep  differences  on  fundamental  issues  but 
continue  to  work  at  narrowing  these  differ- 
ences and  at  the  same  time  move  ahead  in 
areas  where  they  are  able  to  agree.  And 
there  are  such  areas  where  patient  diplomacy 
can  make  the  difference. 

This  is  no  dream.  It  is  a  realistic  alterna- 
tive. It  requires  only  that  we  and  other  na- 
tions begin  to  use  the  United  Nations  to  its 
capacity  to  help  it  fulfill  its  potential.  In  the 
Middle  East  and  in  Cyprus,  the  United  Na- 
tions is  showing  that  it  can  keep  the  peace. 
In  crisis  after  crisis,  the  United  Nations  is 
demonstrating  that  when  called  upon  in  time 
it  can  respond  effectively  to  the  task  at  hand. 
At  conference  after  conference,  the  United 
Nations  is  proving  that  100  and  more  coun- 
tries can  be  brought  to  meaningful  agree- 
ment even  on  the  most  complex  and  contro- 
versial issues  when  they  have  the  will  to 
do  so. 

The  United  Nations  need  not  be  the  sole 
institution  for  negotiating  and  managing  the 
complex  problems  of  interdependence.  But 
it  should  have  a  central  role  in  that  process 
as  the  single  universal  organization  that  ex- 
presses in  broadest  terms  the  collective  hopes 
and  needs  of  all  who  inhabit  this  planet. 

The  fate  of  the  United  Nations  rests  with 
all  of  its  members,  but  it  rests  most  heavily 
with  those  in  a  position  to  help  resolve  the 
issues  confronting  it.  The  United  States  can- 
not singlehandedly  bring  peace  to  the  Middle 
East,  majority  rule  to  southern  Africa,  or 
economic  justice  to  the  world.  We  can,  how- 
ever, continue  to  support  these  goals,  and 
we  can  seek  to  lead — not  as  the  sole  head- 
quarters of  justice  and  wisdom,  but  as  one 
who  recognizes  that  new  and  exciting  doors 
can  be  opened  by  many  countries  in  an  in- 
creasingly interdependent  world. 

The  record  of  our  country  as  a  champion 
of  freedom,  social  justice,  and  economic  op- 
portunity is  one  in  which  every  American 
can  take  pride.  No  nation,  however,  can  ex- 
pect to  be  judged  on  its  past.  To  the  peoples 
of  the  Third  World  we  can  show  that  we  are 
still  the  same  nation  which  issued  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  promulgated 
the    Emancipation    Proclamation,    advanced 
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the  principle  of  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples, created  the  concept  of  international 
development,  and  pressured  its  closest  allies 
to  free  their  vast  colonial  empires. 

In  southern  Africa  we  can  do  more  than 
decry  racism — we  can  disassociate  ourselves 
from  it  entirely.  In  the  Middle  East  we  can 
commit  ourselves  unequivocally  to  the  pur- 
suit of  a  just  settlement  which  recognizes 
the  rights  and  national  aspirations  of  all  the 
people  of  that  area.  In  our  relations  with  the 
developing  nations  we  can  move  once  more 


into  the  forefront  of  those  seeking  to  close 
the  gap  between  rich  and  poor. 

If  the  United  States  follows  this  course 
steadfastly,  I  believe  we  can  realistically  re- 
quire that  others  meet  their  responsibilities 
to  move  with  us  on  the  course  of  coop- 
eration. 

If  we  listen  as  well  as  lead,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  current  trend  toward  con- 
frontation will  be  reversed  and  that  this  will 
open  a  new  era  of  achievement  at  the  United 
Nations. 


Preparations  for  the  Seventh  Special  Session 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 


Following  are  statements  made  on  May  21 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  of  the  House  Committee  on 
International  Relations  by  Roy  D.  Morey, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs;  Paul  H.  Boeker, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic 
and  Business  Affairs;  and  Clarence  Clyde 
Ferguson,  Jr.,  U.S.  Representative  on  the 
U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council.1 


DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  MOREY 

This  afternoon  I  would  like  to  describe 
the  nature  of  the  General  Assembly's  seventh 
special  session  and  the  U.S.  approach  to  it. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Boeker  will 
speak  in  greater  detail  on  the  economic  issues 
which  are  expected  to  form  the  bulk  of  the 
substantive  agenda  for  the  session.  Am- 
bassador Ferguson  will  describe  the  situa- 
tion in  New  York  during  this  preparatory 
phase. 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


Considering  the  prominence  which  the  As- 
sembly's sixth  special  session  has  acquired, 
I  believe  it  would  be  useful  to  our  discussion 
first  of  all  to  describe  the  background  to  the 
upcoming  seventh  special  session,  the  impact 
of  the  sixth  special  session  and  other  recent 
U.N.  meetings  on  preparations  for  it,  and  the 
differences — which  we  hope  will  be  signifi- 
cant— between  the  two. 

The  sixth  special  session,  which  met  from 
April  9  to  May  2  last  year,  was  totally  un- 
expected. It  was  convened  at  the  request  of 
President  Boumediene  of  Algeria,  largely  as 
a  reaction  to  the  Washington  Energy  Con- 
ference and  a  French  proposal  to  hold  a 
world  energy  conference  under  U.N.  aus- 
pices. The  move  served  to  divert  attention 
from  the  oil  price  issue  and  to  rally  the 
developing  countries  around  the  theme  of 
their  allegedly  disadvantageous  trade  posi- 
tion as  commodity  exporters.  After  only  a 
few  weeks  of  hurried  preparation,  the  As- 
sembly met  and,  under  Algerian  leadership, 
pushed  through  a  call  for  the  establishment 
of  a  "new  international  economic  order." 
The  declaration  and  the  lengthy  program  of 
action  which  the  developing  countries  pushed 
to  adoption  did  not  gain  the  concurrence  of 
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the  major  developed  countries  on  the  prin- 
cipal substantive  elements  and,  in  general, 
represented  only  LDC  [less  developed  coun- 
try] views  on  trade,  development  assistance, 
monetary  reform,  and  other  economic  issues. 

The  seventh  special  session  has  quite  dif- 
ferent antecedents.  The  economic  problems 
of  the  developing  world  have  been  an  issue 
of  growing  importance  in  the  United  Nations 
since  the  early  1960's.  By  the  fall  of  1973, 
the  LDC's  were  pressing  the  case  for  their 
economic  interests  with  great  vigor  in  the 
General  Assembly.  Resolutions  were  adopted, 
with  the  support  of  both  developed  and  de- 
veloping countries,  on  the  first  review  of 
implementation  of  the  International  Devel- 
opment Strategy,  on  international  monetary 
reform,  on  the  soon-to-be-opened  trade 
negotiations  and  other  economic  matters. 
The  compromise  texts  did  not  alleviate  the 
intense  dissatisfaction  of  the  developing 
countries  with  what  they  felt  to  be  the  in- 
adequate concern  for  their  needs  on  the  part 
of  the  developed  countries. 

This  dissatisfaction  resulted  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  resolution  calling  for  what 
would  have  been  the  first  special  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  devoted  to  economic 
issues.  As  originally  conceived,  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  special  session  in  1975  was 
to  consider  the  broad  range  of  international 
economic  issues,  those  of  concern  to  the  de- 
veloping countries  in  particular,  as  well  as 
the  related  reform  of  the  structure  of  the 
United  Nations  itself.  The  United  States, 
while  concerned  over  the  growing  propensity 
of  the  LDC's  to  use  the  General  Assembly 
as  a  forum  to  seek  policy  concessions  from 
the  industrialized  world,  did  not  object  to 
their  call  for  a  special  meeting  to  consider 
their  problems. 

Thus,  while  the  sixth  special  session  rep- 
resented the  immediate  reaction  to  a  critical 
world  economic  situation,  the  seventh  special 
session  is  really  the  expression  of  longstand- 
ing concerns  of  the  developing  world  which 
have  had  growing  importance  to  the  United 
Nations  as  a  whole.  At  the  same  time,  the 
adoption  last  fall  of  resolutions  on  the  new 
international  economic  order  and  the  Char- 


ter of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of  States 
and  the  adoption  of  an  equally  unacceptable 
UNIDO  [U.N.  Industrial  Development  Or- 
ganization] Declaration  and  Plan  of  Action 
of  Lima  in  March  of  this  year,  reflect  a  new 
militancy  on  the  part  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries. The  LDC's  have  demonstrated  over 
the  past  year  and  a  half  a  tight  tactical  unity, 
a  determination  not  to  compromise  on  issues 
of  principle,  and  a  conviction  that  they  have 
the  upper  hand  as  a  result  of  the  success  of 
OPEC  [Organization  of  Petroleum  Export- 
ing Countries]. 

We  have,  fortunately,  a  considerably  long- 
er preparatory  period  for  the  seventh 
special  session  than  for  the  sixth.  The  time 
is  being  used  well,  and  the  arrangements  for 
the  work  of  the  session — both  as  to  formal 
structure  and  substantive  content — will  be 
more  careful  and  more  thoughtful.  The 
United  Nations  began  working  on  its  prep- 
arations in  February.  The  United  States 
began  to  consider  the  issues  and  problems 
as  soon  as  the  1974  General  Assembly  ses- 
sion drew  to  a  close  in  December. 

Allow  me  to  turn  now  to  our  preparations 
for  the  seventh  special  session  and  the  op- 
portunities and  challenges  presented  to  the 
United  States. 

Following  our  preliminary  evaluation  of 
the  prospects  for  the  session,  a  preparatory 
group  was  established  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  February  1975.  This  group  was 
launched  under  the  chairmanship  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  [William  B.]  Buffum  of 
the  Bureau  of  International  Organization 
Affairs.  Under  Secretary  Sisco  [Joseph  J. 
Sisco,  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs] 
began  to  chair  the  group  last  month.  In  addi- 
tion, our  preparations  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  Under  Secretary  Robinson 
[Charles  W.  Robinson,  Under  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs]  and  Secretary  Kissinger. 

The  preparatory  group  has  served  to 
further  identify  the  issues  with  which  we 
will  deal,  to  clarify  the  options  available  for 
our  overall  approach  to  the  session,  and  to 
determine  the  various  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral channels  we  have  available  for  us  to 
achieve  our  goals. 
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With  regard  to  this  last  point,  we  have 
been  holding  extensive  bilateral  consulta- 
tions with  developed  country  representatives 
for  the  past  three  months.  Our  contacts  with 
the  developing  countries  have  centered  in 
New  York;  Ambassador  Ferguson  will  de- 
scribe the  situation  there  in  greater  detail. 
Last  week  we  instructed  our  Embassies  in 
about  25  major  developing  countries  to 
initiate  discussions  on  the  seventh  special 
session  with  their  host  governments. 

We  intend  to  establish  close  bilateral  con- 
tacts with  both  developed  and  developing 
countries  during  the  entire  preparatory- 
period. 

With  regard  to  the  issues,  we  have  in- 
structed our  Mission  in  New  York  and  our 
Embassies  in  the  field  to  inform  the  devel- 
oping countries  that  we  believe  the  special 
session  can  most  usefully  consider  five 
general  topics: 

1.  International  commodity  trade; 

2.  International  food  needs; 

3.  Transfer  of  financial  resources; 

4.  Problems  of  the  poorer  developing 
countries;  and 

5.  Structural  changes  in  the  U.N.  system. 

The  problems  of  commodity  trade  are  a 
principal  concern  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries. As  Secretary  Kissinger  indicated  in 
his  speech  in  Kansas  City  [on  May  13],  we 
are  prepared  to  discuss  this  problem  with 
them  in  a  responsible  manner.  We  believe 
that  further  international  action  is  needed 
in  the  area  of  food,  building  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  World  Food  Conference. 
The  potential  sources  of  financial  resources 
to  finance  the  development  efforts  of  the 
LDC's  must  be  examined  as  a  critical  ele- 
ment of  the  world  economic  order.  And  we 
feel  the  international  community  must  turn 
its  attention  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
poorest  developing  countries  in  particular, 
for  they  are  least  able  to  help  themselves. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Boeker  will 
discuss  these  issues  in  greater  detail.  I 
would  like  to  describe  at  this  point  our  views 
on  the  fifth  problem  area,  U.N.  structural 
change. 


The  effectiveness  of  U.N. -system  economic 
structures  has  drawn  increasing  criticism 
from  both  developed  and  developing  coun- 
tries. As  I  indicated  previously,  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  developing  countries  with 
the  responsiveness  of  the  U.N.  system  to 
their  problems  was  a  major  reason  for  call- 
ing the  seventh  special  session. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  this  committee  of 
the  criticisms  that  the  United  States  and 
other  developed  countries  have  expressed 
regarding  inefficiencies  in  the  U.N.  system. 
Although  the  United  States  and  the  devel- 
oped countries  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
developing  countries  on  the  other  still  find 
important  benefits  from  their  participation 
in  the  U.N.  system,  they  are  all  convinced 
that  major  improvements  in  the  structure 
and  operations  of  the  U.N.  system  can  and 
must  be  made. 

Our  specific  proposals  to  deal  with  the 
issue  of  U.N. -system  structural  change  re- 
main to  be  developed  in  detail,  awaiting 
further  consultations  with  other  countries 
and  more  review  within  the  government. 
However,  I  can  indicate  the  basic  objectives 
that  will  be  guiding  our  efforts: 

1.  We  believe  that  there  should  be  a 
rationalization  and  streamlining  of  the  pres- 
ently fragmented  and  too-often  duplicative 
development  assistance  mechanisms  in  the 
U.N.  system. 

2.  We  are  anxious  to  have  U.N.  develop- 
ment assistance  programs  more  heavily 
oriented  toward  helping  those  countries  that 
are  most  in  need — those  that  are  least  able 
to  finance  their  own  development  or  to  at- 
tract and  obtain  other  resources,  both  public 
and  private,  for  their  economic  development. 

3.  We  would  like  to  see  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  U.N.  system  freed  of  their 
heavy  responsibilities  for  executing  develop- 
ment assistance  projects  and  rededicated 
toward  their  original  mandates  which  called 
for  promoting  international  cooperation 
through  activities  such  as  information  ex- 
change, harmonization  of  national  policies, 
the  promotion  of  research,  and  the  setting 
of  standards. 
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4.  We  think  that  opportunities  exist  to 
streamline  U.N. -system  secretariat  opera- 
tions through  the  consolidation  of  matters 
such  as  personnel  recruitment  and  manage- 
ment, payrolling,  accounting,  procurement, 
and  buildings  management  activities. 

5.  Finally,  we  need  to  establish  within  the 
U.N.  system  an  independent  program- 
evaluation  mechanism,  a  longstanding  U.S. 
proposal.  This  sort  of  mechanism  reporting 
directly  to  member  governments  on  the 
effectiveness  of  U.N. -system  operations 
should  help  to  keep  the  U.N.  system  self- 
correcting  and  should  suggest  other  struc- 
tural changes  as  they  become  necessary. 

What  do  we  expect  from  the  seventh 
special  session?  On  the  one  hand,  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  General  Assembly  can  be 
the  scene  of  detailed  negotiations  on  specific 
economic  issues.  Therefore,  we  will  continue 
to  resist  the  efforts  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries to  "legislate"  issues  of  economic  im- 
portance on  the  basis  of  their  numerical 
majority  in  a  one-country-one-vote  situation. 

However,  the  General  Assembly  has  two 
characteristics  which  distinguish  it  from 
other  international  economic  institutions. 
First,  it  is  the  only  body  that  can  look  at  all 
economic  issues  in  their  broadest  context. 
Second,  it  is  particularly  a  forum  for  the 
consideration  of  the  problems  of  the  have- 
not  and  weaker  members  of  the  world  com- 
munity. Thus  we  believe  that  the  special 
session  can  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
entire  membership  to  identify  problems,  to 
discuss  their  priorities  and  interrelation- 
ships to  reveal  where  consensus  exists  and 
to  stimulate  it  where  it  does  not,  and  to  point 
the  way  for  implementation  of  agreed  con- 
clusions or  to  further  negotiations  in  areas 
of  disagreement. 

The  session  in  particular  presents  the  chal- 
lenge of  reestablishing  a  more  productive 
discourse  with  the  developing  countries.  We 
will  make  every  effort  to  keep  the  debate 
away  from  the  level  of  ideology  and  empty 
exhortation;  we  will  try  to  chart  channels  of 
common  effort  aimed  at  practicable  and 
effective  solutions.  This  will  not  be  easy. 

But  we  are  going  to  try  to  create  mutual 


understanding  and  to  strengthen  a  common 
commitment  to  international  cooperation, 
not  confrontation,  in  meeting  the  urgent 
economic  needs  of  both  the  developed  and 
developing  nations  of  the  world. 


DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  BOEKER 

In  the  course  of  our  participation  at  the 
seventh  special  session  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  in  September,  the  United  States 
intends  to  exercise  its  traditional  role  of 
leadership  in  addressing  the  array  of  eco- 
nomic problems  besetting  developing  nations 
of  the  world.  At  the  present  time — with  the 
cumulative  effects  of  the  energy  crisis,  wide- 
spread recession,  and  changing  relationships 
between  rich  and  poor  nations — the  environ- 
ment for  international  cooperation  is  under 
severe  strain.  This  is  particularly  noted  in 
multilateral  forums  such  as  the  United  Na- 
tions, where  the  developing  nations  have 
banded  together  to  achieve  a  dominant  posi- 
tion in  the  deliberations  on  economic  issues. 

In  essence,  the  developing  nations  are  de- 
manding the  right  to  exercise  greater  in- 
fluence in  world  affairs.  In  the  economic  field 
they  are  endeavoring  to  secure: 

— Special  access  to  markets  for  their  ex- 
port goods. 

— Integrated  regulation  of  commodity 
markets. 

— "Indexation"  of  prices  so  that  prices  of 
raw  materials  are  linked  with  those  of 
manufactured  goods. 

— Increased  transfer  of  real  financial  re- 
sources to  developing  nations,  preferably 
through  automatic  mechanisms. 

— Monetary  reform,  specifically  including 
a  greater  voice  by  developing  countries  in 
the  affairs  of  international  financial  institu- 
tions. 

— Greater  access  to  and  control  of  tech- 
nology as  well  as  more  rapid  industrializa- 
tion. 

Although  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  can- 
not be  the  forum  for  detailed  negotiation  of 
economic  issues,  the  upcoming  session  does 
provide  an  important  opportunity  for  the 
international  community  to  discuss  key  prob- 
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lems,  attempt  to  narrow  differences  of  ap- 
proach, and  to  lay  a  basis  for  follow-on 
work  in  appropriate  international  bodies. 

There  are  indications  that  many  of  the 
developing  nations  are  willing  to  use  this 
special  session  for  consideration  of  a  limited 
list  of  economic  problems,  as  opposed  to 
earlier  instances  when  the  primary  objective 
seemed  to  be  to  cite  a  wide  array  of  demands 
in  an  extreme  posture.  Recently,  the  so-called 
"Group  of  77"  nations — the  U.N.  caucus  of 
developing  countries — circulated  a  modified 
list  of  questions  to  be  discussed:  interna- 
tional trade,  transfer  of  real  resources  for 
financing  the  growth  of  developing  nations, 
monetary  reform,  science  and  technology, 
industrialization,  and  restructuring  of  the 
economic  and  social  sectors  of  the  U.N. 
system. 

For  our  part,  we  are  suggesting  an  agenda 
which  would  include:  international  food 
needs,  problems  of  poorer  developing  coun- 
tries, transfer  of  financial  resources  includ- 
ing private  investment  and  financial  ar- 
rangements to  mitigate  the  plight  of  nations 
most  affected  by  the  current  economic  crisis, 
plus  international  commodity  trade. 

Meeting   World   Food   Needs 

In  the  area  of  food  needs,  the  United 
States  last  November  initiated  a  major  in- 
ternational effort  to  eliminate  the  cycles  of 
famine  which  periodically  plague  the  devel- 
oping nations.  At  the  World  Food  Conference 
in  Rome  we  reached  agreement  with  other 
nations  to  expand  food  production  in  tradi- 
tional food-exporting  countries,  promote 
greatly  expanded  production  in  developing 
countries,  and  develop  a  system  of  food  re- 
serves to  be  used  for  emergencies.  We  will 
affirm  those  goals  at  the  special  session. 

In  the  shortrun  period,  however,  many 
nations  will  continue  to  rely  on  food  aid 
from  the  United  States  and  other  donor  na- 
tions. We  perceive  this  as  the  responsibility 
of  all  well-to-do  nations,  including  major 
oil-exporting  nations  whose  income  has  in- 
creased dramatically  in  the  past  two  years. 

In  his  May  13  speech  in  Kansas  City, 
Secretary  Kissinger  called  attention  to  the 


fact  that  the  United  States  has  provided 
more  than  4  million  tons  of  food  aid  in  all 
but  one  of  the  past  20  years,  and  he  re- 
affirmed that  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  main- 
tain this  high  standard.  This  year's  bilateral 
food  aid  program  is  nearly  $1.5  billion. 

Some  of  the  best  prospects  for  increased 
food  output  are  in  developing  nations.  In- 
creased production  by  these  nations  de- 
creases their  reliance  on  food  aid  and  can 
lead  to  increased  exports.  The  Administra- 
tion is  endeavoring  to  concentrate  U.S.  aid 
capital  in  this  sector  in  LDC's  with  the  best 
potential. 

The  World  Bank  [International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD)], 
with  U.S.  support,  also  is  taking  steps  to 
double  its  lending  to  agricultural  develop- 
ment. Increasingly,  American  assistance 
both  in  bilateral  as  well  as  multilateral 
forums  will  place  emphasis  on  research, 
fertilizer  supply,  and  improved  transport, 
pest  control,  and  storage  of  food  grains. 

For  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  a 
shortage  of  some  grains  in  international 
trade  despite  the  all-out  efforts  of  U.S. 
farmers.  This  year  the  outlook  for  such  crops 
is  promising.  To  take  advantage  of  this  sit- 
uation the  United  States  is  proposing  a 
comprehensive  international  system  of  grain 
reserves.  Secretary  Kissinger  recently  ad- 
vocated that  a  reserve  system  be  created 
based  on  the  following  principles:  agreed 
rules  to  engender  stockpiling  of  grain  in 
time  of  good  harvests;  fair  allocation  of  the 
cost  of  such  reserves  by  both  grain  importers 
as  well  as  exporters;  determination  by  each 
participant  of  how  its  reserve  portion  will  be 
maintained;  agreed  guidelines  for  the  use 
of  the  reserves  so  that  the  grain  is  available 
when  needed  but  does  not  unnecessarily  de- 
press market  prices;  special  provision  to 
meet  the  needs  of  poorest  developing  nations; 
and  lastly,  a  more  liberalized  trade  in  grains. 

The   Poorer  Developing   Countries 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  least  devel- 
oped nations  have  been  lobbying  for  in- 
creased foreign  assistance.  At  the  first 
UNCTAD   [U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and 
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Development]  conference  in  1964,  the  LDC's 
secured  adoption  of  the  principle  that  they 
should  receive  "special  attention."  By  1968, 
at  UNCTAD  II  in  New  Delhi,  a  resolution 
was  passed  calling  for  "special  measures" 
for  the  as-yet-unidentified  least  developed 
countries. 

By  1971,  the  United  Nations  formulated 
a  list  of  25  "least"  developed  nations 
(LLDC's).  In  1974,  the  United  Nations  pub- 
lished a  list  of  nations  most  severely  affected 
by  the  current  economic  crisis  (MSA's). 
Predictably,  many  countries  have  wished  to 
be  included  in  such  lists  in  the  expectation 
that  tangible  benefits  would  be  forthcoming. 

We  recognize  the  special  developmental 
problems  of  poorer  nations  and  support  the 
view  that  special  measures  are  needed.  This 
has  been  reflected  in  the  modification  of  AID 
[Agency  for  International  Development] 
allocations  and  procedures  which  are  de- 
signed to  serve  the  unique  and  differing 
needs  of  the  poorer  of  the  poor  wherever 
they  live. 

Although  we  continue  to  be  flexible  and 
forthcoming  with  regard  to  emergency  needs 
of  LDC's,  we  still  need  to  emphasize  that 
external  assistance  to  LDC's  must  be  coupled 
with  self-help  policies  in  recipient  nations 
which  are  aimed  at  increasing  production, 
not  just  redistributing  it. 


Financial   Resources  and   Commodity  Issues 

Many  developing  countries,  particularly 
those  characterized  as  the  most  severely  af- 
fected by  the  current  economic  crisis  are  fac- 
ing urgent  balance-of-payments  problems 
arising  out  of  increased  oil  prices,  higher 
food-import  requirements,  and  the  recession 
in  industrial  countries.  These  countries  re- 
quire an  infusion  of  balance-of-payments  as- 
sistance on  highly  concessional  terms  if  they 
are  to  maintain  even  minimum  acceptable 
rates  of  growth  without  incurring  non- 
sustainable  debt  burdens.  An  international 
framework  is  needed  within  which  this  ad- 
ditional assistance  can  be  provided.  The  U.S. 
Government  has  proposed  that  the  frame- 
work best  suited  for  this  need  would  be  a 


trust  fund  under  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF). 

The  fund  we  propose  would  be  legally 
separated  from,  but  administered  by,  the 
IMF.  It  would  obtain  its  funds  in  part  by 
direct  contributions  from  countries  in  a 
position  to  contribute — particularly  the 
major  oil-exporting  countries — and  in  part 
from  the  use  of  a  portion  of  IMF  holdings  of 
gold,  which  are  currently  valued  at  about 
one-fourth  the  market  price.  The  fund  as 
conceived  would  provide  balance-of-pay- 
ments loans  to  needy  low-income  countries 
at  highly  concessional  terms,  with  a  maturity 
of  perhaps  10  years  and  a  substantial  grace 
period.  The  United  States  has  suggested  that 
the  organization  start  with  a  lending  ca- 
pacity of  $1.5-$2  billion  per  year. 

We  are  pursuing  vigorously  our  efforts  to 
establish  this  loan  facility — in  consultations 
with  other  OECD  [Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development]  na- 
tions. The  subject  also  is  being  discussed 
in  the  IMF-IBRD  Development  Committee. 
The  developing  nations  are  well  represented 
in  these  negotiations,  holding  nine  of  the  20 
seats  on  the  committee.  After  the  next  De- 
velopment Committee  meeting  on  June  12- 
13,  we  should  have  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
prospects  for  this  proposal.  We  may  at  that 
time  wish  to  discuss  it  further  in  the  course 
of  the  U.N.  special  session. 

In  the  light  of  global  attention  currently 
focused  on  commodity  problems,  commodity 
trade  will  be  a  major  issue  at  the  seventh 
special  session.  We  are  aware  of  the  de- 
pendence of  countries  on  internationally 
traded  commodities  and  recognize  their  in- 
terests in  seeking  steady  supplies  of  inter- 
nationally traded  commodities. 

A  number  of  measures  have  been  proposed 
in  various  forums  to  address  commodity 
problems,  including  price-fixing  arrange- 
ments, centrally  managed  stocks,  indexation, 
endorsement  of  activities  by  producer  as- 
sociations, compensatory  financing  schemes, 
and  integrated  approaches  using  a  combina- 
tion of  these  mechanisms. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  exces- 
sive shifts  in  commodity  prices  can  entail 
unjustifiably  heavy  costs  and  uncertainties. 
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During  periods  of  slack  demand,  the  main- 
tenance of  excess  capacity  is  costly  in  terms 
of  investment  and  employment.  When  the 
demand  cycle  soars,  rapid  price  hikes  can  be 
equally  disruptive  to  orderly  market  opera- 
tions. To  deal  with  these  issues,  Secretary 
Kissinger  has  presented  the  main  elements 
of  a  U.S.  approach: 

— The  multilateral  trade  negotiations 
(MTN)  now  underway  in  Geneva  should 
develop  new  rules  and  procedures  on  issues 
such  as  freer  access  of  nations  to  supplies 
and  markets,  promoting  of  mining  and  proc- 
essing industries  vital  to  commodity  trade, 
and  settlement  of  international  disputes  in 
this  field. 

— The  United  States  is  prepared  to  discuss 
new  arrangements  for  marketing  of  com- 
modities on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Presently, 
for  example,  we  are  discussing  marketing 
arrangements  for  tin,  coffee,  and  rubber; 
discussions  on  other  commodities  may  be 
initiated  later. 

— Finally,  we  will  propose  that  the  World 
Bank  investigate  ways  to  finance  investment 
in  raw  material  production  in  developing 
countries;  the  United  States  is  especially  in- 
terested in  mobilizing  new  capital  for  com- 
modities and  combining  it  with  existing  man- 
agement and  technology  skills. 

Both  producers  and  consumers  have  much 
to  gain  in  settling  differences  and  cooperating 
to  assure  adequate  supplies  and  remunera- 
tive prices  for  commodities  traded.  The 
United  States  is  prepared  to  respond  to  le- 
gitimate concerns  of  developing  countries  in 
this  regard. 

Overall,  the  U.S.  objectives  at  the  seventh 
special  session  are  to  engage  in  a  cooperative, 
positive  dialogue  with  the  developing  nations 
and  to  be  responsive  to  legitimate  economic 
objectives,  consistent  with  our  own  economic 
and  political  interests.  We  enter  into  the  pre- 
paratory phase  of  these  meetings  with  the 
best  of  good  will. 

We  will  not  shy  away  from  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  broad  principles  of  develop- 
ment cooperation.  We  also  wish,  however,  to 
have  the  discussions  at  this  special  session 
contribute  to  a  record  of  specific  accomplish- 


ments in  North-South  issues.  The  United 
States,  for  example,  already  has  initiated  a 
major  proposal  to  alleviate  world  hunger. 
The  United  States  continues  to  support  the 
establishment  of  a  major  capital  fund 
through  the  IMF  which  would  service  the 
immediate  balance-of-payments  needs  of 
poorer  nations.  We  are  now  engaged  in  bi- 
lateral discussions  designed  to  assure  both 
adequate  supplies  and  fair  prices  for  par- 
ticular commodities.  At  this  U.N.  special  ses- 
sion we  would  hope  to  lay  the  basis  for  fur- 
ther action  on  such  specific  initiatives. 

AMBASSADOR  FERGUSON 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  your  committee,  which  is 
considering  the  matter  of  the  upcoming  sev- 
enth special  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
I  should  like  to  focus  my  testimony  on  the 
state  of  preparations  for  the  seventh  special 
session  in  New  York. 

Understanding  the  preparatory  phase,  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  the  various  groups, 
and  the  likely  outcome  of  processes  now  in 
train  requires  some  understanding  of  the 
groups  which  have  emerged  and  evolved  in 
the  United  Nations,  particularly  on  economic 
issues. 

We  have  heard  much  of  such  broad-scaled 
descriptions  as  the  Third  World,  the  non- 
aligned,  the  least  developed,  the  developing, 
the  developed,  and  the  Group  of  77. 

The  so-called  Third  World  is  not  a  mono- 
lithic entity,  despite  the  impression  created 
by  the  admittedly  monolithic  voting  tech- 
niques applied  recently  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  present  Third  World  groupings 
in  the  United  Nations  evolved  from  two  sep- 
arate sources. 

As  you  recall,  the  nonaligned  movement 
was  formed  over  a  decade  ago,  principally 
under  the  leadership  of  Prime  Minister  Neh- 
ru of  India  and  President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia. 
It  was  conceived  principally  as  a  political 
alignment  of  developing  non-Western  coun- 
tries to  stake  out  an  independent  position 
between  the  Western  countries  and  the  So- 
cialist countries.  The  emphasis — to  repeat — 
was  on  political  alignment  or,  as  the  title 
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implies,  political  nonalignment  as  between 
the  two  super  blocs  of  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Group  of  77 — now 
numbering  well  over  90 — originated  as  a 
grouping  of  developing  countries  designed 
to  deal  almost  exclusively  with  economic 
problems.  As  a  result  of  the  sixth  special 
session,  and  in  particular  certain  attributes 
of  the  leadership  of  Algeria  in  that  session, 
there  has  been  a  very  substantial,  but  yet  still 
not  complete,  merger  of  the  Group  of  77  and 
the  nonaligned  on  economic  issues. 

In  preparation  for  the  seventh  special  ses- 
sion, General  Assembly  Resolution  3343 
(XXIX)  of  December  17,  1974,  called  for  (1) 
the  preparatory  committee  for  the  special 
session  to  hold  an  organizational  session  in 
March  and  its  major  substantive  session  in 
June;  (2)  the  Secretary  General  to  submit 
to  the  second  session  of  the  preparatory  com- 
mittee a  report  on  the  state  of  international 
economic  activities  focusing  on  constraints 
of  a  general  policy  nature  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  developing  countries  in  the  overall 
pattern  of  international  economic  relations; 
and  (3)  the  establishment  of  a  group  of  high- 
level  experts  to  submit  to  the  second  session 
of  the  preparatory  committee  a  study  con- 
taining proposals  on  structural  changes  in 
the  U.N.  system  to  make  it  more  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  international 
economic  cooperation.  A  final  report  from  the 
preparatory  committee  will  be  considered  by 
the  summer  session  of  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  this  July  in  Geneva. 

The  first  organizational  session  of  the  pre- 
paratory committee  (March  3-7,  1975) 
agreed  on  plans  for  its  second  substantive 
session  and  urged  further  dialogue  through 
informal  consultations  under  the  guidance  of 
the  preparatory  committee  bureau.  During 
the  session,  developed  country  spokesmen 
stressed  the  need  for  cooperation  on  specific 
issues  rather  than  confrontation  over  gen- 
eral declarations.  Although  Mexico  and  Al- 
geria sounded  the  traditional  themes  con- 
cerning a  new  international  economic  order 
and  the  Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and 
Duties  of  States,  the  Group  of  77  was  rela- 
tively muted. 


In  the  informal  meetings  of  the  prepara- 
tory committee  to  date  (March  25,  April  2, 
May  2,  and  May  9,  1975),  although  primarily 
focused  on  organizational  matters,  two  sub- 
stantive suggestions  have  surfaced. 

First,  on  April  2,  the  United  Kingdom  in- 
formally circulated  its  procedural  proposal 
for  a  three-tier  approach  to  the  session:  (1) 
a  general  statement  of  principle;  (2)  speci- 
fications of  areas  of  possible  agreement  and 
constructive  action;  and  (3)  identification  of 
areas  where  agreement  does  not  appear  to  be 
possible  at  this  time  and  hence  further  work 
needs  to  be  carried  out. 

Second,  on  May  2,  the  Group  of  77  circu- 
lated a  provisional  list  of  specific  areas  for 
consideration  at  the  special  session  grouped 
into  five  general  categories :  (1)  international 
trade;  (2)  transfer  of  real  resources  and 
monetary  reform;  (3)  science  and  technol- 
ogy; (4)  industrialization;  and  (5)  structur- 
al reform. 

We  welcome  this  "provisional  list"  as  a  sig- 
nificant effort  by  the  Group  of  77  to  move 
away  from  an  all-encompassing  considera- 
tion of  the  broad  spectrum  of  international 
economic  relations  and  to  focus  on  a  limited 
number  of  problem  areas.  However,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  list  still  covers  too  many  areas 
and  in  its  language  it  prejudges  answers  to 
problems  rather  than  just  stating  the  prob- 
lems themselves. 

Parenthetically,  we  are  impressed  that 
though  these  informal  consultations  are  es- 
sentially exploratory,  the  mood  has  been  con- 
ciliatory with  an  emphasis  on  finding  areas 
and  procedures  for  constructive  action. 

The  Experts  Group  on  United  Nations 
Structure,  appointed  in  accordance  with  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Resolution  3343  by  the  Sec- 
retary General  is  a  group  of  25  experts 
serving  in  their  personal  capacities.  The  ex- 
perts come  from  countries  in  all  of  the  major 
geographic  regions.  The  U.S.  expert  and  rap- 
porteur for  the  group  is  Richard  Gardner, 
professor  of  law  and  international  relations 
at  Columbia  University  and  former  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Or- 
ganization Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

The  U.S.  governmental  preparations  are 
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moving  apace.  Both  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
have,  over  the  last  half  year,  been  engaged 
in  continuing  consultations  with  key  repre- 
sentatives of  both  developed  and  developing 
countries. 

In  our  consultations  we  have  stressed,  first, 
the  importance  we  attach  to  the  seventh 
special  session  and  the  need  to  avoid  con- 
frontation ;  second,  our  willingness  to  be 
responsive  to  the  legitimate  needs  of  develop- 
ing countries  in  "meaningful  and  realistic" 
ways;  third,  the  seriousness  of  efforts  being 
taken  within  the  U.S.  Government  to  review 
both  substantive  and  structural  questions; 
and  finally,  our  belief  that  the  outcome  of 
the  session  will  have  an  important  bearing 
on  American  attitudes  toward  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Mission  and  the  Department  have  es- 
tablished special  working  groups  to  review 
U.S.  policy  on  the  issues  most  likely  to  be 
raised  at  the  seventh  special  session.  These 
reviews  are  not  as  yet  complete.  The  effort, 
however,  is  to  find  effective  ways  to  meet  the 
growing  concerns  of  both  the  developed  and 
the  developing  world  and,  if  possible,  to  field 
initiatives  on  substantive  and  structural  is- 
sues. 

Although  not  strictly  defined  in  terms  of 
preparing  for  the  seventh  special  session,  it 
is  nonetheless  clear  that  the  Group  of  77 
countries  are  and  have  been  preparing  for 
the  session  in  a  series  of  meetings,  the  more 
important  of  these  being:  the  conference  of 
developing  countries  on  raw  materials  in 
Dakar,  February  3-8,  1975 ;  the  Group  of  77 
second  ministerial  meeting  in  Algeria,  Feb- 
ruary 15-18,  1975;  the  OPEC  heads  of  state 
conference  in  Algeria,  March  3-6,  1975 ;  and 
the  third  ministerial  meeting  of  the  coordi- 
nating bureau  of  nonaligned  countries  in  Ha- 
vana, March  17-19,  1975.  This  series  of  meet- 
ings will  culminate  in  the  meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  nonaligned  countries  sched- 
uled to  be  held  in  Peru  in  late  August,  just 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  seventh  special 
session.  There  is  little  in  the  formal  final  re- 
ports of  these  meetings  to  suggest  any  major 
weakening  in  the  strong  positions  taken  by 


the  Group  of  77  at  the  sixth  special  session 
or  the  29th  General  Assembly. 

In  addition,  the  Group  of  77  countries  have 
been  pushing  strongly  their  viewpoints  in 
meetings  of  U.N.  subsidiary  bodies  over  the 
past  half  year,  most  notable  being  the  U.N. 
Industrial  Development  Organization  meet- 
ing held  in  Peru,  March  12-26,  1975,  and 
the  preparatory  conference  for  the  French- 
proposed  energy  conference  in  Paris,  April 
7-15,  1975.  However,  our  private  bilateral 
consultations  and  the  informal  sessions  of  the 
preparatory  committee  have  indicated  that 
many  of  the  developing  countries  are  serious- 
ly interested  in  having  positive  pragmatic  re- 
sults come  from  the  seventh  special  session. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  that 
self-quotation,  if  not  a  major  vice,  is  at  least 
one  that  must  be  forgiven.  I  beg  your  per- 
mission therefore  to  repeat  a  few  words  of 
my  own  delivered  in  New  Delhi  on  February 
28,  1975: 

"Even  at  this  stage  in  our  deliberations  it 
has  been  more  than  amply  confirmed  that  the 
international  community  in  all  of  its  aspects 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  year  of  crisis.  It  is  not  an 
overstatement  to  assert  that  never  before 
has  the  entire  world  been  faced  with  such 
ominous  choices.  Failure  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems occasioned  by  current  economic  disloca- 
tions could  result  in  the  death  of  more  peo- 
ple than  in  World  War  II.  Failure  to  resolve 
our  crisis  could  witness  shifts  in  the  global 
monetary  system  far  exceeding  any  such  in 
history.  Failure  to  resolve  the  crisis  could 
result  in  social  and  political  collapse  unprece- 
dented in  history  as  we  know  it.  Consequent- 
ly, the  enormity  of  the  responsibility  on  the 
international  community  and  on  the  United 
Nations  literally  must  bring  forth  our  best, 
most  compassionate,  and  most  profound  ef- 
forts. 

"My  government  is  prepared  to  examine, 
discuss,  and  compromise  those  issues  which 
for  various  reasons  divide  us  now. 

"We  look  not  to  the  past  but  to  the  fu- 
ture. We  seek  not  to  adjudge  guilt  but  to 
fashion  justice.  Our  hope  for  a  better  world 
may  well  lie  in  what  we  do  in  the  course  of 
the  brief  span  from  now  until  September." 
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Report  on  Development  Coordination 
Transmitted  to  the  Congress 

Message  From  President  Ford  1 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  to  the  Congress  the  First 
Annual  Report  on  Development  Coordina- 
tion, in  accordance  with  Section  640B(d)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  for  the  first 
report  on  the  policies  and  actions  of  the 
United  States  affecting  the  development  of 
the  low-income  countries.  Over  the  past 
decade,  the  economies  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries have  grown  at  an  encouraging  rate. 
This  was  partially  because  of  American  as- 
sistance. Consequently,  many  nations  no 
longer  need  assistance  on  the  concessional 
terms  we  once  extended. 

Unfortunately,  there  remain  a  number  of 
very  poor  nations  suffering  from  malnutri- 
tion and  disease,  poor  educational  opportuni- 
ties, and  very  low  incomes.  Our  policies 
must  continue  to  reflect  our  belief  that 
American  well-being  is  intimately  related  to 
a  secure  and  prosperous  international  en- 
vironment and  humanitarian  and  economic 
concerns  that  have  for  so  long  motivated  our 
assistance  programs.  The  increase  in  petro- 
leum prices  and  the  food  crop  shortfalls  of 
the  past  several  years — as  well  as  world  re- 
cession and  inflation — have  hit  the  poorest 
countries  with  particular  severity. 

In  1974,  the  United  States  worked  with 
other  industrialized  nations  and  with  various 
international  agencies  to  adjust  our  assist- 
ance and  trade  policies  toward  the  less- 
developed  countries  to  meet  the  new  situa- 
tion and  to  ensure  a  coordinated  and  con- 
structive response  from  the  international 
community. 


1  Transmitted  on  May  22  (text  from  White  House 
press  release).  The  report,  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Development  Coordination  Com- 
mittee, is  entitled  "Development  Issues,  First  An- 
nual Report  of  the  President  on  U.S.  Actions  Affect- 
ing the  Development  of  Low-Income  Countries." 


We  have: 

— adapted  our  bilateral  development  aid 
program  to  give  more  assistance  to  the  poor 
majority  in  the  developing  countries. 

— supported  multilateral  institutions  as  a 
means  for  worldwide  cooperation  to  promote 
economic  and  social  development. 

— responded  to  the  world  food  problem  by 
increasing  food  aid  to  the  needy  countries 
by  increasing  our  assistance  to  help  them 
grow  more  of  their  own  food  and  by  work- 
ing with  other  nations  to  get  a  fully  multi- 
national response  to  food  issues  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recent  World  Food  Conference. 

— signed  into  law  a  new  Trade  Act  which 
will  help  enable  poor  countries  to  increase 
their  trade  with  us,  both  by  preferential 
treatment  for  their  exports  and  by  general 
lessening  of  barriers  to  world  trade. 

Much  remains  to  be  done.    We  must: 

— work  with  other  high  income  countries 
to  help  meet  the  continuing  needs  of  the 
poorest  countries  in  the  present  world  eco- 
nomic situation. 

— continue  our  efforts  to  meet  the  long-run 
problems  of  food  scarcities  through  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  increased  food  production 
in  the  poor  countries,  improved  nutrition, 
increased  food  stocks  and  food  aid,  and  re- 
search and  development  to  boost  food  output 
everywhere. 

— continue  to  provide  opportunities  for 
the  developing  countries  to  expand  their 
trade  with  the  United  States  and  other  in- 
dustrialized nations. 

— build  on  the  results  of  the  World  Popu- 
lation Conference,  fostering  the  maximum 
international  cooperation  in  dealing  with 
world  population  problems. 

— find  new  techniques  for  working  with 
those  rapidly  advancing  countries  that  no 
longer  require  our  concessional  assistance, 
but  are  anxious  to  benefit  from  American 
skills  and  resources  in  their  development 
programs. 

The  Development  Coordination  Committee 
was  created  to  assist  in  ensuring  that  our 
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policies  and  actions  with  respect  to  the  de- 
veloping countries  are  coordinated  to  reflect 
our  interest  in  their  welfare  and  improved 
quality  of  life,  and  to  advise  me  on  how 
our  actions  are  affecting  these  poor  countries 
and  our  own  economy. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  disillusion- 
ment with  our  ability  to  help  others  in  this 
world.  Our  efforts  have  slackened.  We  have 
looked  too  much  at  our  failures  and  not 
enough  at  our  successes.  While  our  economic 
problems  at  home  are  serious,  we  remain  one 
of  the  most  productive  countries  in  the 
world.  We  have  much  to  contribute  and 
we  have  much  to  gain  from  economic  co- 
operation with  developing  countries  and 
from  their  economic  progress.  Our  own  pros- 
perity will  be  enhanced  if  we  remain  true 
to  our  long  tradition  of  assisting  those  in 
need. 

If  we  help  them  to  help  themselves,  we  can 
work  towards  a  stronger  and  more  just  in- 
ternational economy  for  the  future,  lessen 
human  suffering,  and  increase  our  own  se- 
curity in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  May  22,  1975. 


Final  Report  on  NATO  Offset 
Transmitted  to  the  Congress 

Message  From  President  Ford  1 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  812(d)  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Authorization  Act,  1974  (Public  Law  93- 
155),  I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
the  sixth  and  final  report  on  our  progress 
toward  offsetting  the  fiscal  year  1974  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit  resulting  from  the 
deployment  of  U.S.  forces  in  NATO  Europe. 


1  Transmitted  on  May  27  (text  from  White  House 
press  release) ;  also  printed  as  H  Doc.  94-166,  which 
includes  the  text  of  the  annex. 


Section  812  (the  Jackson-Nunn  Amendment) 
states  that  if  our  European  NATO  Allies 
fail  to  offset  this  deficit,  then  U.S.  troops  in 
Europe  must  be  reduced  by  the  percentage 
of  offset  not  provided.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port that  our  Allies  have  fully  offset  the 
U.S.  fiscal  year  1974  deficit  and  that  the 
troop  reduction  provision  will  not  have  to 
be  implemented. 

The  U.S.  NATO-related  balance  of  pay- 
ments expenditures  during  fiscal  year  1974 
totaled  $1,997  billion.  We  sought  to  cover 
these  expenditures  in  two  ways.  First,  we 
negotiated  with  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  (FRG)  an  Offset  Agreement  which 
had  a  total  value  of  $2,218  billion  over  the 
1974-75  time  period.  The  fiscal  year  1974 
portion  of  the  agreement  has  come  to  $1,150 
billion.  Secondly,  our  other  NATO  Allies 
have  placed  substantial  military  procure- 
ment in  the  U.S.  They  have  been  able  to 
identify  $1,016  billion  in  such  procurement, 
of  which  $917  million  can  at  this  time  be 
applied  against  FY  1974  expenditures.  The 
NATO  Allies  and  the  NATO  Economic 
Directorate  deserve  our  special  recognition 
for  their  cooperation  in  establishing  a  liaison 
mechanism  for  identifying  these  purchases. 
Appendix  A  provides  an  accounting  of 
our  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Amendment. 

The  Jackson-Nunn  Amendment  also  called 
upon  our  Allies  to  assist  the  U.S.  in  meet- 
ing some  of  the  added  budgetary  costs  that 
result  from  maintaining  our  forces  in  Europe 
rather  than  in  the  continental  United  States. 
The  major  form  of  this  budgetary  support 
is  contained  in  the  two-year  U.S. -FRG  Offset 
Agreement.  The  agreement  includes  approxi- 
mately $224  million  to  rehabilitate  badly  de- 
teriorated barracks  and  other  troop  facilities 
used  by  American  military  personnel  in 
the  FRG.  The  FRG  also  agrees  to  ab- 
sorb about  $8  million  of  real  estate  taxes 
and  landing  fees  directly  related  to  U.S. 
forces  in  Germany.  Finally,  very  consider- 
able budgetary  relief  is  implicit  in  the  FRG 
agreement  to  purchase  DM  2,250  million  in 
special  U.S.   Treasury  securities  at  a  con- 
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cessional  interest  rate  of  2.5  percent.  The 
interest  rate  which  Germany  could  have  ob- 
tained through  investment  of  these  funds  in 
marketable  U.S.  Treasury  securities  would, 
of  course,  have  been  much  higher.  The 
purchase  of  securities  made  by  the  FRG  pur- 
suant to  the  agreement  were  made  at  times 
when  the  market  was  paying  just  under 
eight  percent  interest.  As  a  consequence,  the 
FRG  will  have  foregone  approximately  $343 
million  in  interest  over  the  life  of  these  se- 
curities. Essentially  this  represents  a  budg- 
etary gain  to  the  U.S. 

A  final  provision  of  the  Amendment  re- 
quires that  we  seek  to  reduce  the  amount 
paid  by  the  U.S.  to  support  NATO's  Infra- 
structure Program.  NATO  recently  agreed 
to  a  new  five-year  program  (CY  1975-79) 
totaling  $1.35  billion.  The  Allies  have  agreed 
to  reduce  the  U.S.  percentage  from  the  cur- 
rent official  level  of  29.67  percent  to  27.23 
percent.  The  new  program  also  includes  a 
special  category  of  projects  totaling  $98  mil- 
lion which  benefit  only  American  forces  and 
which  would  normally  have  been  funded  in 
the  U.S.  budget.  When  this  special  category 
is  considered,  the  effective  U.S.  share  is 
approximately  21  percent.  Likewise,  the  U.S. 
share  of  funding  for  the  Common  European 
Pipeline  deficit  has  been  reduced  from  36 
percent  to  25  percent. 

The  Amendment  specifies  that  221/>  months 
(July  1,  1973-May  16,  1975)  of  Allied  bal- 
ance of  payments  transactions  can  be  applied 
against  the  FY  1974  deficit.  The  balance  of 
payments  data  we  have  used  have  been  based 
on  only  the  first  12  months  of  this  period. 
We  do  not  yet  have  complete  data  on  Allied 
procurement  expenditures  during  the  last 
lCM/o  months  of  the  statutory  period.  How- 
ever, assuming  that  Allied  expenditures  in 
Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS)  and  commer- 
cial accounts  remain  at  about  the  same  levels 
as  in  FY  1974,  there  would  be  available  an 
additional  $1.3  billion  to  offset  our  FY  1974 
expenditures. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Allied  finan- 
cial transactions  reported  here  do  not  repre- 


sent the  total  financial  burden  incurred  by  the 
Allies  in  support  of  U.S.  forces  in  Europe. 
Our  Allies  absorb  many  of  our  troop-related 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  for  facili- 
ties, building  and  repairing  roads,  and  other 
payments  which  have  a  total  value  of  several 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year. 

A  good  economic  argument  can  be  made 
that  some  of  our  balance  of  payments  ex- 
penditures would  have  occurred  whether  or 
not  our  troops  were  in  Europe,  and  hence 
should  not  have  been  charged  against  the 
NATO  balance  of  payments  account.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Department  of  Defense  purchased 
approximately  $137  million  of  petroleum,  oil, 
and  lubricants  (POL)  in  Europe  during  FY 
1974,  mostly  for  our  Sixth  Fleet  operations. 
The  great  majority  of  these  products  were 
purchased  from  the  Middle  East.  However, 
if  the  fleet  had  been  brought  home,  its  shift 
to  U.S.  POL  resources  would  have  forced 
other  U.S.  consumers  to  purchase  their  POL 
requirements  from  abroad.  Thus,  the  im- 
pact on  our  balance  of  payments  expendi- 
tures would  have  remained  unchanged. 

We  should  also  recognize  that,  even  if  our 
troops  were  returned  to  the  continental  U.S., 
there  would  still  be  personnel-related  ex- 
penditures for  European  goods  and  serv- 
ices. These  personnel  would  continue  to  pur- 
chase some  European  goods.  Also,  we  should 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  some  of  our  mili- 
tary-related balance  of  payments  expendi- 
tures in  Europe  generate  Allied  or  third 
nation  purchases  in  the  U.S. — both  military 
and  commercial. 

Finally,  we  must  consider  that  more  than 
$300  million  of  the  U.S.  defense  expenditures 
in  Europe  merely  reflect  the  effect  of  dollar 
depreciation.  This  depreciation  was  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  substantial  improve- 
ment in  the  U.S.  trade  balance,  but  it  has 
made  relatively  more  expensive  the  goods 
and  services  purchased  by  our  military 
forces  in  Europe. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  May  27,  1975. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.S.  Discusses  Human  Rights  Items 
in  OAS  General  Assembly 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  (OAS)  met  at 
Washington  May  8-19.  Following  are  texts 
of  a  statement  by  William  D.  Rogers,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Inter- American  Af- 
fairs, who  ivas  Vice  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
delegation,  made  in  an  informal  session  of 
heads  of  delegations  on  May  16;  a  statement 
by  Francis  J.  McNeil,  Alternate  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  OAS,  made  in  Committee  I 
(Juridical-Political  Matters)  on  May  1 7;  and 
two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Assembly  on 
May  19. 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ROGERS,  MAY   16 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  make  a  few  comments  on  the  agenda 
item  concerning  the  Inter-American  Human 
Rights  Commission  report  on  Chile. 

In  article  3  of  the  Charter  of  the  OAS,  the 
member  states  affirm,  and  I  quote: 

The  American  States  proclaim  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  individual  without  distinction  as  to 
race,  nationality,  creed,  or  sex. 

The  United  States  heartily  endorses  and 
reaffirms,  for  its  part,  these  words  from  our 
charter.  We  deplore  human  rights  violations 
wherever  they  occur. 

In  1959  the  member  states  established  the 
Inter-American  Human  Rights  Commission 
(IAHRC).  The  Council  of  the  OAS  prepared 
and  approved  its  statute  in  1960.  The  Second 
Special  Inter-American  Conference  in  1965 
increased  its  functions  and  powers. 

The  Commission,  in  carrying  out  its  duties, 
has  issued  a  number  of  significant  reports 
over  the  years,  including  the  report  on  the 
human  rights  situation  in  Chile. 

The   Chilean   Government   is   to   be   com- 


mended for  having  permitted  the  Commission 
to  come  to  Chile.  It  has  taken  issue  with 
certain  aspects  of  the  Commission's  report. 
The  report  and  the  observations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Chile  have  merited  the  careful 
attention  of  us  all. 

The  primary  issue  here,  now,  is  not  wheth- 
er there  may  have  been  some  defects  or  in- 
adequacies in  the  IAHRC  report.  It  is  now 
somewhat  dated.  The  more  important  issue 
is  the  future — the  deep  concern  which  we  all 
have  for  the  promotion  of  respect  for  human 
rights  and  the  elimination  of  human  rights 
violations  wherever  they  occur,  and  our  abil- 
ity to  build  and  strengthen  an  international 
system  to  consider  matters  so  vital  to  the 
common  human  values  of  this  hemisphere.  In 
this  connection  the  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  for  the  future 
deserve  the  attention  of  all,  including  the 
Government  of  Chile. 

The  U.S.  position  on  such  questions  is  clear. 
On  June  27,  1974,  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
Ingersoll  wrote  Chairman  Morgan  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  with 
reference  to  our  obligation  under  the  U.N. 
Charter  to  promote  respect  for  and  observ- 
ance of  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms for  all.  Mr.  Ingersoll  said:1 

No  matter  where  in  the  world  violations  of  human 
rights  occur,  they  trouble  and  concern  us  and  we 
make  our  best  efforts  to  ascertain  the  facts  and 
promote  respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms. 

We  do  not  regard  human  rights  as  an  ex- 
clusively domestic  concern.  The  states  who 
are  members  of  our  organization  adopted  and 
have  subscribed  to  an  international  series  of 
standards.  These  standards  are  set  down  in 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
[Dec.  10,  1948]  and  in  the  American  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man  [May 


1  For  text  of  the  letter,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  26, 
1974,  p.  310. 
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2,  1948].  We  are  fortunate  that  the  OAS  has 
given  the  responsibility  of  inquiry,  reporting, 
and  recommendation,  when  violations  of 
these  standards  are  alleged,  to  its  autono- 
mous, independent,  and  expert  Inter-Ameri- 
can Human  Rights  Commission. 

The  Commission,  except  in  certain  re- 
spects as  noted,  received  extensive  coopera- 
tion from  the  Government  of  Chile.  It  has 
filed  the  report  that  is  now  before  us.  The 
Government  of  Chile  has  made  observations 
about  that  report.  I  will  not  take  the  time  of 
the  Assembly  to  review  the  findings  of  the 
Commission  and  the  comments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Chile.  But  I  think  it  appropriate 
that  we  note  our  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
of  those  who  have  now  been  able  to  place 
this  matter  before  us  so  fully,  and  to  com- 
mend what  I  sense  to  be  a  spirit,  on  all  sides, 
of  seeking  an  outcome  fully  consistent  with 
our  shared  commitments  and  aspirations 
concerning  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms. 

We  hope  to  continue  to  unite  our  efforts 
with  those  of  the  other  members  of  this 
organization,  including  especially  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Chile,  in  placing  the  great  weight 
of  this  Assembly  behind  constructive  steps 
toward  the  promotion  of  human  rights,  here 
and  elsewhere  in  the  hemisphere.  We  are 
especially  encouraged  in  this  hope  by  the 
reaffirmation  by  the  Government  of  Chile  of 
its  constructive  attitude  toward  impartial 
international  visits,  observation,  and  study. 
Its  decision  to  welcome  and  cooperate  with  a 
U.N.  study  group  acting  under  a  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Commission  resolution  re- 
cently approved  by  the  U.N.  Economic  and 
Social  Council  was  not  lightly  taken.  It 
deserves  the  attention  and  respect  of  all  mem- 
ber states  in  this  regard. 

We  believe  that  this  Assembly  should  take 
note  of  the  forthcoming  visit  of  the  U.N. 
working  group,  applaud  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment's decision  to  cooperate  with  it,  and 
state  that  we  will  keep  the  issue  before  us 
pending  receipt  of  the  forthcoming  U.N. 
working  group  reports. 

My  delegation  further  believes  that  the 
Inter-American  Human  Rights  Commission 
should  remain  seized  of  the  issue.  A  process 


of  interaction  between  the  Government  of 
Chile  and  the  Human  Rights  Commission  is 
desirable,  including  opportunity  for  the 
Commission  to  keep  its  information  up  to 
date  by  all  means  appropriate. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  stress  that  this 
agenda  item  represents  a  test  of  the  system 
and  of  the  capacity  of  the  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  rationally, 
objectively,  and  effectively  to  weigh  human 
rights  issues  collectively.  In  a  sense,  all  of 
us  are  on  trial  here — all  of  us,  in  our  capacity 
to  articulate  a  continuing  standard  and  to 
develop  fair  and  effective  procedures  for  the 
application  of  that  standard  to  individual 
cases. 

It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  this  is  an 
easy  or  simple  task.  Temptations  exist  in 
such  circumstances,  either  to  maintain 
silence  or,  in  speaking  out,  to  exceed  some- 
what the  rhetorical  needs  of  the  matter  be- 
fore us. 

But  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  high  chal- 
lenge. No  issue  is  more  fundamental  to  the 
business  of  the  hemisphere  than  the  humane 
tradition  which  is  common  to  us  all — the 
sustenance  of  human  freedom  and  individual 
dignity.  It  was  this  which  drove  us  all  to 
independence,  and  it  is  this  which,  above  all 
else,  tests  the  adequacy  of  our  efforts  to 
govern  and  lead  our  peoples. 

As  we  have  said,  in  the  American  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man: 

All  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  in  dignity  and 
in  rights,  and  being  endowed  by  nature  with  reason 
and  conscience,  they  should  conduct  themselves  as 
brothers  one  to  another. 


MR.  McNEIL,   COMMITTEE  I,  MAY   17 

I  would  like  to  say  simply  that,  in  the  view 
of  this  delegation,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  contains  various  general  recommen- 
dations in  the  part  of  the  report  dealing 
with  areas  in  which  further  steps  are  needed 
to  give  effect  to  the  human  rights  set  forth 
in  the  American  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
and  Duties  of  Man. 

These  general  recommendations  deal  with 
provisions  concerning  powers  for  exceptional 
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situations,  rules  for  habeas  corpus  or  am- 
paro,  and  the  availability  of  information 
about  persons  who  have  been  detained. 

My  delegation  believes  that  these  recom- 
mendations merit  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  member  governments  so  that  each, 
according  to  its  own  constitutional  and 
juridical  situation,  may  determine  how  the 
basic  objectives  of  these  recommendations 
may  best  be  achieved  in  its  own  country. 


TEXT  OF   RESOLUTION2 

Report  of  the  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  on  "The  Status  of  Human 
Rights  in  Chile" 

Whereas  : 

It  has  received  the  report  of  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  on  "The  Status  of 
Human  Rights  in  Chile,"  based  upon  materials 
presented  to  the  Commission  by  various  sources, 
including  the  Government  of  Chile,  and  on  its  in 
situ  investigation  of  the  facts  during  its  visit  to 
Chile  from  July  22  to  August  2,  1974; 

This  report,  together  with  the  observations  of  the 
Government  of  Chile,  was  sent  to  the  United  Nations 
and  was  considered  at  the  Thirty-first  Session  of 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights; 

As  a  result  of  this  consideration,  in  which  seven 
member  states  of  the  OAS  took  part,  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights  unanimously 
decided  to  send  a  working  group  to  Chile  to  study 
the  present  status  of  human  rights  in  that  country; 
and 

Consequently,  both  the  Inter-American  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  and  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  will  have  the  additional  benefit 
of  a  report  based  on  further  investigations  to  assist 
them  in  their  work  in  the  coming  year, 

The  General  Assembly, 

Resolves : 

1.  To  take  note,  with  appreciation,  of  the  report 
of  the  Inter-American  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
on  "The  Status  of  Human  Rights  in  Chile,"  as  well 
as  the  observations  of  the  Government  of  Chile  on 
that  report. 

2.  To  take  note,  with  approval,  of  the  acceptance 
by  the  Government  of  Chile  of  the  visit  of  the 
working  group  of  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Human  Rights. 

3.  To  respectfully  call  upon  all  the  governments, 
including  the   Government  of  Chile,  to   continue   to 


give  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  suggestions 
and  recommendations  of  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mission concerning  human  rights. 

4.  To  request  the  Inter-American  Commission  to 
secure,  by  all  appropriate  means,  additional  in- 
formation, to  consider  that  information,  and  to  sub- 
mit a  report  on  the  status  of  human  rights  in  Chile 
to  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  ensur- 
ing that  the  Government  of  Chile  has  reasonable 
time  to  submit  its  own  observations. 


TEXT  OF   RESOLUTION5 

Annual  Report  of  the  Inter-American  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  seen  the  annual  report  presented  to  its 
fifth  regular  session  by  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights   (AG/doc. 520/75), 

Resolves  : 

To  take  note  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Human  Rights  and  to 
thank  the  Commission  for  the  important  work  it 
has  been  doing. 


Progress  on   Panama  Canal  Treaty 
Noted  by  OAS  General  Assembly 

Following  is  a  joint  U.S.-Panama  state- 
ment  read  by  Secretary  Kissinger  on  May  10 
in  an  informal  session  of  heads  of  delegations 
at  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  together  with  the  text  of 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Assembly  on  May 
15. 


STATEMENT   READ   BY   SECRETARY   KISSINGER 

The  negotiations  looking  toward  an  agree- 
ment for  a  new  canal  treaty  between  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  and  the  United  States  of 
America  began  11  years  ago,  when  both  coun- 
tries signed  a  joint  declaration  on  April  3, 
1964,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

In  reviewing  the  present  state  of  the  nego- 


2  OAS   doc.  AG/RES.   190    (V-0/75);   adopted  by 
the  Assembly  on  May  19. 


3  OAS   doc.    AG/Res.    192 
the  Assembly  on  May  19. 


(V-0/75);    adopted    by 
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tiations  for  a  new  canal  treaty,  we  wish  to 
emphasize  that  the  recent  efforts  of  both 
parties  to  be  frank  and  open  in  their  presen- 
tations has  opened  the  door  to  advances  in 
the  negotiating  process.  We  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  this  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite 
to  the  success  of  the  conversations  being  held 
by  the  representatives  of  our  respective  gov- 
ernments and  peoples. 

We  view  the  negotiations  as  a  search  for  a 
total  and  complete  agreement  directed  at 
eliminating  all  causes  of  conflict  between  the 
Republic  of  Panama  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  an  elaboration  of  that  which  was 
first  set  down  in  the  statement  of  eight  prin- 
ciples signed  by  the  representatives  of  both 
countries  on  February  7,  1974.  These  eight 
principles  constitute  the  fundamental  frame- 
work within  which  the  present  negotiations 
are  going  forward,  and  it  is  on  those  princi- 
ples that  an  entirely  new  treaty,  of  fixed 
duration,  will  be  based. 

The  negotiations  are  a  single  whole;  the 
subjects  cannot  be  separated  one  from  anoth- 
er. To  arrange  the  procedures  for  the  nego- 
tiations, the  work  has  been  divided  into  sub- 
jects taken  up  in  a  predetermined  sequence 
so  that  the  two  parties  in  an  objective  and 
honest  fashion  might  arrive  at  partial  agree- 
ments leading  to  a  single,  coherent  transac- 
tion. 

During  the  last  year  there  have  been  sig- 
nificant advances  in  important  subjects ;  these 
include  agreements  relating  to  jurisdiction, 
to  the  administration  of  the  canal,  and  to  con- 
ceptual aspects  on  protection  and  defense  of 
the  canal.  But  it  is  still  necessary  to  nego- 
tiate other  fundamental  subjects,  among 
them  the  duration  of  the  new  treaty  and  the 
use  of  land  and  water. 

It  is  clear  that  the  negotiation  is  a  delicate 
political  process.  The  need  for  a  new  treaty  is 
clear,  but  it  has  been  developing  over  too 
long  a  time.  We  look  toward  a  new  type  of 
relationship  between  Panama  and  the  United 
States  which  will  be  truly  equitable  to  both. 
We  are  convinced  that  it  is  imperative  to 
achieve  real  and  visible  progress  in  the  sub- 
jects to  be  negotiated,  and  both  governments 
are  bending  their  best  efforts  to  that  end, 
attempting  to  avoid  unsurmountable  difficul- 


ties which  might  frustrate  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  the  negotiation. 

We  realize  that  the  hemisphere,  which  con- 
siders the  canal  issue  a  matter  of  common  in- 
terest, will  welcome  with  profound  satisfac- 
tion that  day  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
when  two  sovereign  nations  of  the  continent 
— Panama  and  the  United  States — present 
the  final  results  of  their  efforts  in  the  form  of 
a  new,  just,  and  equitable  treaty  and  lay  to 
rest  the  possibility  of  an  event  of  interna- 
tional political  turmoil  which  would  be  of 
concern  to  all. 


TEXT  OF   RESOLUTION  » 

Negotiations  Between  the  Governments  of 

Panama  and  the  United  States  of  America  on 

the  Question  of  the  Panama  Canal 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  heard  the  report  on  the  negotiations  con- 
cerning the  Panama  Canal  question  made  by  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and  Panama 
and 

Considering: 

That  the  Meetings  of  Foreign  Ministers  held  in 
Bogota,  Tlatelolco,  and  Washington  proclaimed  the 
Panama  Canal  question  to  he  of  common  interest 
for  Latin  America; 

That  on  March  24,  1975,  the  Head  of  the  Pana- 
manian Government  and  the  Presidents  of  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Venezuela  signed  in  Panama  City  a 
Joint  Declaration  concerning  the  Panama  Canal 
question;  and 

That  the  Declaration  has  as  antecedents  the  Joint 
Declaration  signed  by  the  United  States  and  Panama 
in  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  on  April  3,  1964,  and  an  eight-point  agree- 
ment signed  by  the  two  countries  on  February  7, 
1974,  known  as  the  Tack-Kissinger  Statement, 

Resolves  : 

1.  To  note  with  satisfaction  that  on  February  7, 
1974,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  signed  an  eight-point  Statement  setting  forth 
basic  principles  that  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  the 
negotiators  of  the  two  countries,  in  which  it  is 
stipulated,  inter  alia,  that  the  Panamanian  territory 
of  which  the  Panama  Canal  forms  a  part  will  soon 
be  returned  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama,   and   that  the  Republic  will  assume  total 


xOAS   doc.   AG/RES.   174    (V-0/75);   adopted  by 
the  Assembly  on  May  15. 
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responsibility    for    the    inter-oceanic    canal    on    the 
termination  of  the  new  treaty. 

2.  To  note  with  satisfaction  the  report  presented 
by  the  Delegations  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Panama,  which  records  the  progress  made. 

3.  To  express  the  hope  that  a  prompt  and  success- 
ful conclusion  will  be  reached  in  the  negotiations 
that  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama  have  been  conducting  for  eleven 
years  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  new,  just,  and 
fair  treaty  concerning  the  Canal,  which  will  defini- 
tively eliminate  the  causes  of  conflict  between  the 
two  countries  and  be  efficacious  in  strengthening 
international  cooperation  and  peace  in  the  Americas. 


TREATY   INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Antarctica 

Recommendations  relating  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
principles   and  objectives  of  the  Antarctic  treaty 
of   December    1,    1959    (TIAS    4780).    Adopted   at 
Wellington    November    10,    1972    at    the    Seventh 
Antarctic  Treaty  Consultative  Meeting. 
Notification  of  approval:    United   Kingdom,    May 
29,  1975,  with  the  exception  of  Recommendation 
VII-5. 
Entered  into  force:  May  29,  1975  for  Recommen- 
dations VII-1  through  VII-3,  VII-7,  and  VII-8. 

Aviation 

International   air   services   transit   agreement.   Done 

at  Chicago  December  7,  1944.  Entered  into  force 

February  8,  1945.  59  Stat.  1693. 

Effective  date  of  succession:   Bahamas,  June  26, 
1975. 
Convention  on  international   civil  aviation.   Done   at 

Chicago    December    7,    1944.    Entered    into    force 

April  4,  1947.  TIAS  1591. 

Adherence  deposited:  Bahamas,  May  27,  1975. 

Biological   Weapons 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  development, 
production  and  stockpiling  of  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) and  toxin  weapons  and  on  their  destruc- 
tion. Done  at  Washington,  London  and  Moscow 
April  10,  1972.  Entered  into  force  March  26,  1975. 
Ratification  deposited:  Jordan,  June  2,  1975. 

Coffee 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  interna- 
tional   coffee    agreement    1968.    Approved    by   the 


International  Coffee  Council  at  London  April  14, 
1973.  Entered  into  force  October  1,  1973.  TIAS 
7809. 

Notification  that  constitutional  procedures  com- 
pleted: Peru,  February  19,  1975. 
Accession  deposited:  Yugoslavia,  March  31,  1975. 
Protocol  for  the  continuation  in  force  of  the  inter- 
national coffee  agreement  1968,  as  amended  and 
extended,  with  annex.  Approved  by  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Council  at  London  September  26, 
1974.' 

Signatures:     Ecuador,2     Indonesia,     January     28, 
1975;    Nicaragua,2  February   14,   1975;   Trinidad 
and    Tobago,2    February    19,    1975;     Colombia," 
March   3,    1975;    Bolivia,2   Cyprus,    Ivory   Coast, 
March    17,    1975;    United    Kingdom,3   March    14, 
1975;      France,2     March     18,     1975;     Jamaica,2 
Paraguay,2  March  19,  1975;  Ghana,  Switzerland, 
March  24,  1975;  Norway,  March  25,  1975;  Aus- 
tralia,   Belgium,2    El    Salvador,2    India,    Kenya, 
Luxembourg,2     Madagascar,     March     26,     1975; 
Canada,    Gabon,    Federal    Republic   of    Germany,4 
Haiti,2  Honduras,  Netherlands,2  New  Zealand,  Ni- 
geria,   Peru,2    Portugal,2    Spain,    Sweden,    Togo, 
Cameroon,  March  27,  1975;  Czechoslovakia,  Ethio- 
pia, Tanzania,  March  28,  1975;   Burundi,2  Central 
African    Republic,    Congo,    Dahomey,    Panama,8 
Sierra  Leone,  Yugoslavia,2  Venezuela,  March  31, 
1975. 
Ratifications    deposited:    Bolivia,    April    1,    1975; 
Ecuador,     February     11,     1975;     Trinidad     and 
Tobago,  April  2,  1975. 

Conservation 

Convention    on    international    trade    in    endangered 
species  of  wild  fauna  and  flora,  with  appendices. 
Done   at   Washington  March  3,  1973.   Enters  into 
force  July  1,  1975. 
Ratification  deposited:  Mauritius,  April  28,  1975. 

Customs 

Convention  concerning  the  international  union  for 
the  publication  of  customs  tariffs,  regulations  for 
the  execution  of  the  convention,  and  final  declara- 
tions. Signed  at  Brussels  July  5,  1890.  Entered  into 
force  April  1,  1891.  TS  384. 
Accession  deposited:  Zaire,  May  5,  1975. 

Protocol  modifying  the  convention  signed  at  Brussels 
July  5,  1890  relating  to  the  creation  of  an  Inter- 
national Union  for  the  Publication  of  Customs 
Tariffs.  Done  at  Brussels  December  16,  1949. 
Entered  into  force  May  5,  1950;  for  the  United 
States  September  15,  1957.  TIAS  3922. 
Accession  deposited:  Zaire,  May  5,  1975. 

Economic   Cooperation 

Agreement  establishing  a  financial  support  fund  of 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development.  Done  at  Paris  April  9,  1975.  Enters 
into  force  on  the  tenth  day  following  the  day  on 
which  member  countries  of  the  OECD  holding  at 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Subject  to  approval,  ratification,  or  acceptance. 

3  Shall  apply  to  Hong  Kong. 

4  Shall  apply  to  Berlin  (West). 
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least  90  per  cent  of  the  quotas,  having  complied 
with    certain    conditions,    have    deposited    instru- 
ments of  ratification,  acceptance   or  approval,   or 
notifications  of  consent  to  be  bound. 
Signatures:  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada, 
Denmark,   Federal    Republic    of   Germany,    Fin- 
land,   France,    Greece,    Iceland,    Ireland,    Italy, 
Japan,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,   Switzerland, 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  April  9,   1975. 

Health 

Amendment  of  Articles  24  and  25  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  World  Health  Organization  of  July  22, 
1946,  as  amended  (TIAS  1808,  4643).  Adopted  at 
Geneva  May  23,  1967.  Entered  into  force  May  21, 
1975. 

Acceptances  deposited:  Congo  (Brazzaville),  May 
28,  1975;  Mauritania,  May  21,  1975;  Sudan, 
May  28,  1975;  Uganda,  May  22,  1975. 

Ocean   Dumping 

Convention   on   the    prevention   of  marine    pollution 
by  dumping  of  wastes  and  other  matter,  with  an- 
nexes. Done  at  London,  Mexico  City,  Moscow  and 
Washington  December  29,  1972.1 
Accession  deposited:   Afghanistan,  April  2,   1975. 

Space 

Convention  on  registration  of  objects  launched  into 
outer  space.  Opened  for  signature  at  New  York 
January  14,  1975.1 
Signature:  Iran,  May  27,  1975. 

Telecommunications 

Telegraph  regulations,  with   appendices,  annex   and 
final    protocol.    Done    at    Geneva    April    11,    1973. 
Entered  into  force  September  1,  1974.5 
Notification   of  approval:   Yugoslavia,  March   20, 
1975. 

Telephone  regulations,  with  appendices  and  final 
protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  April  11,  1973.  Entered 
into  force  September  1,  1974.5 

Notification  of  approval:  Yugoslavia,  March  20, 
1975. 

International  telecommunication  convention  with  an- 
nexes and  protocols.  Done  at  Malaga-Torremolinos 
October  25,  1973.  Entered  into  force  January  1, 
1975.5 

Ratification  deposited:  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
March  13,  1975.  • 

Partial  revision  of  the  radio  regulations,  Geneva, 
1959,  as  amended  (TIAS  4893,  5603,  6332,  6590, 
7435)  to  establish  a  new  frequency  allotment  plan 
for  high-frequency  radiotelephone  coast  stations, 
with  annexes  and  final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva 
June  8,  1974.1 
Notification  of  approval:  Norway,  April  2,  1975. 

Tourism 

Statutes  of  the  World  Tourism  Organization  (WTO). 
Done  at  Mexico  City  September  27,  1970.  Entered 
into  force  January  2,  1975.5 
Declarations    to    adopt    the    statutes    deposited: 

Belgium,2  May  12,  1975;  Ireland,2  May  1,  1975; 

Jamaica,  April  24,  1975;  Malaysia,  May  8,  1974; 


Mauritania,2  May  3,  1975;  United  Kingdom,2  May 
13,  1975. 

Weights  and   Measures 

Convention  concerning  the  creation  of  an  interna- 
tional office  of  weights  and  measures,  with  annexes. 
Signed  at  Paris  May  20,  1875.  Entered  into  force 
January  1,  1876;  for  the  United  States  August  2, 
1878.  TS  378. 
Accession  deposited:  Iran,  February  25,  1975. 

Convention    amending    the    convention    relating    to 
weights  and  measures.  Done  at  Sevres  October  6, 
1921.  Entered   into  force  June   23,   1922;   for  the 
United  States  October  24,  1923.  TS  673. 
Accession  deposited:  Iran,  February  25,  1975. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the  wheat 
trade  convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat 
agreement)  1971  (TIAS  7144,  7988).  Done  at 
Washington  March  25,  1975.  Enters  into  force 
June  19,  1975,  with  respect  to  certain  provisions 
and  July  1,  1975,  with  respect  to  other  provisions. 
Declaration  of  provisional  application  deposited: 

Portugal,  June  5,  1975;  Tunisia,  June  4,  1975. 
Accession  deposited:  Bolivia,  June  2,  1975. 


BILATERAL 


Bangladesh 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  October  4,  1974  (TIAS 
7949).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Dacca 
May  16,  1975.  Entered  into  force  May  16,  1975. 

People's   Republic   of  China 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  October  28, 
1974  regarding  the  holding  of  "The  Exhibition  of 
Archeological  Finds  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China"  in  the  United  States,  with  related  note. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Peking  April  15, 
1975.  Entered  into  force  April  15,  1975. 

Hungary 

Agreement  amending  the  air  transport  agreement 
of  May  30,  1972  (TIAS  7577).  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Budapest  May  9  and  16,  1975. 
Entered  into  force  May  16,  1975. 

Poland 

Agreement  regarding  fisheries  in  the  northeastern 
Pacific  Ocean  off  the  coast  of  the  United  States, 
with  annexes  and  agreed  minutes.  Signed  at 
Washington  May  30,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
June  15,  1975. 

Romania 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton  textiles,  with 
annex.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washing- 
ton June  2,  1975.  Entered  into  force  June  2,  1975. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Subject  to  approval,  ratification,  or  acceptance. 
5  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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President  Ford  Visits  Western  Europe,  Attends  NATO  Meeting, 
and  Meets  With   President  Sadat  of  Egypt  at  Salzburg 


President  Ford  left  Washington  May  28 
for  a  trip  to  Brussels,  Madrid,  Salzburg, 
Rome,  and  Vatican  City,  returning  June  J+- 
Following  are  texts  of  President  Ford's  ad- 
dress to  the  North  Atlantic  Council  and  the 
NATO  communique,  together  with  remarks 
and  toasts  exchanged  by  President  Ford 
ivith  Chief  of  State  Generalissimo  Francisco 
Franco  and  President  of  Government  Carlos 
Arias  Navarro  of  Spain,  Chancellor  Bruno 
Kreisky  of  Austria,  President  Anwar  al- 
Sadat  of  Egypt,  and  President  Giovanni 
Leone  of  Italy. 


DEPARTURE,  ANDREWS  AIR  FORCE  BASE,  MAY  28 

Weekly    Compilation    of    Presidential    Documents   dated   June    9 

Mr.  Vice  President:  Let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  this  trip  to  Europe  has  great 
significance  not  only  to  us  but  I  think  on  a 
much  broader  basis.  We  live  in  a  world  to- 
day which  has  issues  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance, whether  it's  energy,  the  economy, 
diplomacy,  security.  And,  of  course,  all  of  the 
answers  must  come  not  just  from  ourselves 
but  from  our  friends  throughout  the  world. 

Our  first  stop  on  this  trip  will  be  in 
Brussels,  where  I  will  meet  with  the  leaders 
of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  to  jointly 
assess  the  state  of  the  NATO  alliance  and 
help  to  plan  for  a  better  future.  I  want  to 
reaffirm  at  this  time  the  U.S.  commitment 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  which  is  so 
vital  to  America's  security  and  America's 
well-being. 

In  Spain  I  will  review  with  Spanish  leaders 
the  expanding  cooperation  which  is  essen- 
tial and  as  Spain  assumes  an  increasingly 
important  role  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Mediterranean  areas. 


In  Austria  my  meetings  with  President 
Sadat  of  Egypt  will  center  on  Middle  East- 
ern developments  and  the  evolution  of  U.S.- 
Egyptian relations.  American  interests  as 
well  as  those  of  our  allies  depend  upon  events 
that  come  about  in  the  months  ahead  in  the 
Middle  East.  Our  policy  in  that  important 
area  of  the  globe  is  one  goal — that  of  achiev- 
ing a  just  peace.  And  I  also  welcome  the 
opportunity  while  in  Austria  to  meet  again 
with  Chancellor  Kreisky. 

Following  the  NATO  summit  in  Brussels, 
my  meetings  in  Rome  with  President  Leone 
and  other  leaders  of  the  Italian  Government 
will  permit  us  to  review  the  many  impor- 
tant interests  we  share  as  allies  and  as  very 
good  friends.  I  look  forward  to  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul 
VI  to  discuss  humanitarian  subjects  of  im- 
portance to  people  throughout  the  world. 

There  is  much  work  to  be  done  on  this 
relatively  brief  trip.  But  I  feel  confident 
that  I  can  represent  a  strong  and  united 
America — an  America  determined,  with  its 
allies,  to  safeguard  our  vital  interests.  The 
United  States  is  equally  determined  to  re- 
duce the  chances  of  conflict,  to  increase 
cooperation,  and  to  enhance  the  well-being  of 
Americans  and  all  peoples.  I  go  determined 
to  advance  our  common  interests  with  our 
friends  and  allies  and  with  great  pride  in 
our  great  country. 


ARRIVAL,   BRUSSELS,  MAY  28 

Weekly   Compilation   of  Presidential   Documents   dated   June   9 

Your  Majesties,  Prime  Minister  Tinde- 
mans,  Secretary  General  Luns  [Joseph 
Luns,  Secretary  General  of  NATO],  ladies 
and  gentlemen:  Thank  you  so  very  much  for 
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your  warm  and  very  gracious  welcome  to 
Brussels.  It  is  always  a  great  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  return  to  the  city  that  many 
know  as  the  capital  of  Europe. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Western  Europe  was 
the  victim  of  wartime  devastation,  facing 
hostile  forces  seeking  to  dominate  the  en- 
tire continent.  The  courageous  leaders  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  responded  by 
creating  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation. 

Our  alliance  has  withstood  the  changes 
and  the  tests  of  the  past  26  years.  It  has 
helped  to  secure  freedom  and  prosperity  for 
the  Western  world.  It  is  fitting  that  the 
purpose  of  my  first  trip,  Your  Majesty,  to 
Europe  as  President  of  the  United  States  is 
to  participate  in  a  NATO  summit. 

I  want  my  NATO  colleagues  and  the 
people  of  Europe  to  know: 

— That  our  great  alliance  remains  very 
strong — to  guarantee  that  vitality,  we  must 
vigorously  address  the  problems  confronting 
us; 

— That  the  United  States  is  convinced  that 
detente  with  the  East  can  only  proceed  on 
a  foundation  of  strong  and  secure  alliance 
defenses ; 

—That  NATO  is  the  cornerstone  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  and  has  the  unwavering  sup- 
port of  the  American  public  and  of  our 
Congress;  and 

— Finally,  that  our  commitment  to  this 
alliance  will  not  falter. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  meet  with  my 
colleagues  in  NATO  to  discuss  issues 
of  direct  concern  to  the  peace,  the  secu- 
rity, and  the  prosperity  of  our  Atlantic  com- 
munity. 

It  is  also  in  this  spirit  that  I  respond, 
Your  Majesty,  to  your  very  warm  welcome. 
Belgium's  hospitality  as  a  host  to  NATO 
and  to  the  European  Communities  has  made 
it  the  heart  of  both  the  European  and  the 
Atlantic  worlds. 

Relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Belgium  remain  confident  and  mature.  I 
know  that  we  will  continue  as  close  friends 
and  warm  allies. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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TEXT  OF  ADDRESS  TO   NORTH  ATLANTIC 
COUNCIL,   BRUSSELS,  MAY  29  1 

Mr.  Secretary  General,  members  of  the 
Council :  President  Truman,  in  1949,  trans- 
mitted the  text  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with 
his  assessment  of  its  importance. 

Events  of  this  century  (he  wrote)  have  taught 
us  that  we  cannot  achieve  peace  independently.  The 
world  has  grown  too  small. 

The  security  and  welfare  of  each  member  of  this 
community  depends  on  the  security  and  welfare 
of  all.  None  of  us  alone  can  achieve  economic  pros- 
perity or  military  security.  None  of  us  alone  can 
assure  the  continuance  of  freedom. 

So  spoke  President  Truman.  These  words, 
describing  the  interdependence  of  the  North 
Atlantic  nations,  are  as  accurate  today  as 
they  were  a  quarter  century  ago. 

On  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  leaders  of  the 
NATO  nations  met  here  in  Brussels  to  re- 
affirm the  Declaration  on  Atlantic  Relations, 
the  fundamental  purposes  of  an  alliance  that 
had  fulfilled  its  promises  by  providing  for 
the  security,  promoting  the  welfare,  and 
maintaining  the  freedom  of  its  members. 

We  meet  here  today  to  renew  our  commit- 
ment to  the  alliance.  We  meet  to  remind 
our  citizens  in  the  15  member  nations,  by 
our  presence,  of  the  strength  and  stability  of 
the  transatlantic  ties  that  unite  us  and  to 
restate  our  pledge  to  collective  self-defense. 

We  are  assembled  to  address  the  serious 
problems  we  face  and  to  review  the  steps 
we  must  take  to  deal  with  them. 

Renewal  of  our  commitment  to  the  alliance 
is  the  most  important  of  these  purposes. 
The  United  States  of  America,  uncondition- 
ally and  unequivocally,  remains  true  to  the 
commitments  undertaken  when  we  signed 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  including  the 
obligation  in  article  5  to  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  any  NATO  nation  subjected  to 
armed  attack.    As  treaties  are  the  supreme 


1  As    prepared    for    delivery;    issued    at    Brussels 
(text  from  White  House  press  release). 
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law  of  my  land,  these  commitments  are 
juridically  binding  in  the  United  States. 
These  commitments  are  strategically  sound, 
politically  essential,  and  morally  justifiable 
and  therefore  command  broad  support  in  the 
United  States.  They  remain  the  firm  founda- 
tion, as  they  have  for  26  years,  on  which  our 
relationship  rests.  This  foundation  has  well 
served  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created. 
It  will  go  on  serving  these  purposes,  even  in 
the  face  of  new  difficulties,  as  long  as  we  con- 
tinue our  common  resolve. 

In  the  treaty  we  signed  26  years  ago,  and 
from  which  we  drew  confidence  and  courage, 
we  pledged: 

— To  live  in  peace  with  all  peoples  and 
all  governments. 

— To  safeguard  the  freedom,  common  her- 
itage, and  civilization  of  our  peoples  founded 
on  the  principles  of  democracy,  individual 
liberty,  and  the  rule  of  law. 

— To  promote  stability  and  well-being  in 
the  North  Atlantic  area. 

— To  settle  by  peaceful  means  any  inter- 
national dispute  in  which  any  one  of  us  may 
be  involved. 

— To  eliminate  conflict  in  international  eco- 
nomic policies  and  encourage  economic  col- 
laboration. 

— To  maintain  and  develop  our  individual 
and  collective  capacity  to  resist  armed  at- 
tack, by  means  of  continuous  and  effective 
self-help  and  mutual  aid. 

— To  consult  together  when  any  one  of 
us  is  threatened. 

— To  consider  an  armed  attack  against 
one  as  an  armed  attack  against  all. 

There  is  no  need  today  to  improve  on  that 
statement  of  principles  and  purposes.  It  re- 
mains as  clear,  as  resolute,  and  as  valid  to- 
day as  when  first  adopted.  But  it  is  worth 
reminding  ourselves  of  these  pledges  as  we 
turn  our  attention  and  energies  to  the  prob- 
lems we  now  face  both  outside  and  within 
the  alliance — problems  very  different  from 
those  we  confronted  26  years  ago. 

As  NATO  heads  of  governments  and 
friends,  we  have  a  duty  to  be  frank  and 
realistic  with  one  another.   Therefore,  I  must 


cite  the  following  matters  of  concern  to  the 
United  States  and  of  importance  to  the 
alliance: 

— In  Indochina,  the  events  of  recent 
months  have  resulted  in  enormous  human 
suffering  for  the  people  of  Cambodia  and 
Viet-Nam,  an  ordeal  that  touches  all  human 
hearts.  Because  of  the  United  States  long 
involvement  in  Indochina,  these  events  have 
led  some  to  question  our  strength  and  re- 
liability. I  believe  that  our  strength  speaks 
for  itself — our  military  power  remains,  and 
will  continue  to  remain,  second  to  none — 
of  this  let  there  be  no  doubt;  our  economy 
remains  fundamentally  sound  and  produc- 
tive; and  our  political  system  has  emerged 
from  the  shocks  of  the  past  year  stronger 
for  the  way  in  which  it  met  a  severe  internal 
test.  Our  actions  will  continue  to  confirm 
the  durability  of  our  commitments. 

— There  have  been  strains  and  difficulties 
within  the  alliance  during  the  past  year. 
Serious  disagreements  have  marred  relations 
among  some  members.  The  unity  of  the 
alliance  and  our  common  resolve  have  come 
into  question. 

— There  are  some  problems  that  relate 
directly  to  our  defense  capabilities.  I  refer 
to  increasing  pressures  to  reduce  the  level 
of  military  commitments  to  NATO  despite 
the  fact  that  the  forces  of  our  potential 
enemies  have  grown  stronger.  We  also  face 
basic  problems  of  military  effectiveness.  A 
generation  after  its  creation,  the  alliance 
wastes  vast  sums  each  year,  sacrificing  mili- 
tary effectiveness.  We  have  simply  not  done 
enough  to  standardize  our  weapons.  We  must 
correct  this.  We  must  also  agree  among  our- 
selves on  a  sensible  division  of  weapons  de- 
velopment programs  and  production  respon- 
sibilities. And  we  must  do  more  to  enhance 
our  mutual  capacity  to  support  each  other 
both  in  battle  and  logistically.  The  pres- 
sures on  defense  budgets  throughout  the 
alliance  should  by  now  have  convinced  each 
of  us  that  we  simply  must  rationalize  our 
collective  defense. 

— In  the  field  of  energy,  we  are  still  not 
immune  from  the  political  pressures  that 
result  from  a  heavy  dependence  on  external 
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sources  of  energy.  Indeed,  we  are  becom- 
ing more  vulnerable  each  month.  We  have 
made  joint  progress  in  offsetting  the  effect 
of  the  action  taken  last  year  by  the  major 
oil-producing  countries.  But  we  have  far 
more  to  do. 

— In  the  Middle  East,  there  remains  a 
possibility  of  a  new  war  that  not  only  could 
involve  the  countries  in  the  area  but  also 
sow  discord  beyond  the  Middle  East  itself, 
perhaps  within  our  alliance. 

This  is  a  formidable  array  of  problems. 
However,  we  have  faced  formidable  prob- 
lems before.  Let  us  master  these  new  chal- 
lenges with  all  the  courage,  conviction,  and 
cohesion  of  this  great  alliance.  Let  us  pro- 
ceed.   It  is  time  for  concerted  action. 

At  this  important  stage  in  the  history  of 
the  alliance,  we  must  pledge  ourselves  to  six 
primary  tasks : 

— First,  we  must  maintain  a  strong  and 
credible  defense.  This  must  remain  the  fore- 
most objective  of  the  alliance.  If  we  fail 
in  this  task,  the  others  will  be  irrelevant.  A 
society  that  does  not  have  the  vigor  and 
dedication  to  defend  itself  cannot  survive. 
Neither  can  an  alliance.  For  our  part,  our 
commitment  not  to  engage  in  any  unilateral 
reduction  of  U.S.  forces  committed  to  NATO 
remains  valid.  But  that  is  not  enough.  We 
must  make  more  effective  use  of  our  defense 
resources.  We  need  to  achieve  our  long- 
standing goals  of  common  procedures  and 
equipment.  Our  research  and  development 
efforts  must  be  more  than  the  sum  of  indi- 
vidual parts.  Let  us  become  truly  one  in  our 
allocation  of  defense  tasks,  support,  and  pro- 
duction. 

— Second,  we  must  preserve  the  quality 
and  integrity  of  this  alliance  on  the  basis 
of  unqualified  participation,  not  on  the  basis 
of  partial  membership  or  special  arrange- 
ments. The  commitment  to  collective  defense 
must  be  complete  if  it  is  to  be  credible.  It 
must  be  unqualified  if  it  is  to  be  reliable. 

— Third,  let  us  improve  the  process  of 
political  consultation.  We  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  recent  months  but  there 
is — as  each  of  us  knows — room  for  improve- 
ment by  all  parties  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
solidarity.    This  is  of  particular  importance 
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if  we  are  to  move  forward  together  in  our 
efforts  to  reduce  the  tensions  that  have  ex- 
isted with  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  should 
further  cultivate  the  habit  of  discussing  our 
approaches  to  those  matters  which  touch  the 
interests  of  all  so  that  we  can  develop  com- 
mon policies  to  deal  with  common  problems. 

— Fourth,  let  us  cooperate  in  developing 
a  productive  and  realistic  agenda  for  detente, 
an  agenda  that  serves  our  interests  and  not 
the  interests  of  others  who  do  not  share  our 
values.  I  envision  an  agenda  that  anticipates 
and  precludes  the  exploitation  of  our  per- 
ceived weaknesses.  One  item  on  that  agenda 
must  be  to  assure  that  the  promises  made 
in  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe  are  translated  into  action  to 
advance  freedom  and  human  dignity  for  all 
Europeans.  Only  by  such  realistic  steps  can 
we  keep  CSCE  in  perspective,  whatever 
euphoric  or  inflated  emphasis  the  Soviet 
Union  or  other  participants  may  try  to  give 
it.  Another  agenda  item  should  be  the  nego- 
tiations on  mutual  and  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions in  Europe.  We  in  NATO  should  be 
prepared  to  take  appropriate  initiatives  in 
these  negotiations  if  they  will  help  us  to 
meet  our  objectives.  But  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  allies  should  also  be  prepared  to 
respond  in  good  faith  on  the  common  objec- 
tives both  sides  should  be  working  toward — 
undiminished  security  for  all,  but  at  a  lower 
level  of  forces. 

— Fifth,  let  us  look  to  the  future  of  the 
West  itself.  We  must  strengthen  our  own 
democratic  institutions  and  encourage  the 
growth  of  truly  democratic  processes  every- 
where. Let  us  also  look  beyond  our  alliance 
as  it  stands  today.  As  an  important  topic  on 
this  agenda,  we  should  begin  now  to  consider 
how  to  relate  Spain  with  Western  defense. 
Spain  has  already  made,  and  continues  to 
make,  an  important  contribution  to  Western 
military  security  as  a  result  of  its  bilateral 
relationship  with  the  United  States. 

— Sixth,  we  should  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  alliance  as  a  great  joint  enterprise,  as 
a  commitment  to  follow  common  approaches 
to  shared  aspirations.  We  must  build  on  the 
contribution    our    alliance    already    makes 
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through  the  Committee  on  the  Challenges 
of  Modern  Society  in  coping  with  the  en- 
vironmental problems  of  industrialized  so- 
cieties. We  must  address  the  issues  of  popu- 
lation, food,  and  raw  materials.  We  must 
find  ways  to  strengthen  the  world  trading 
and  monetary  system  and  to  meet  the  im- 
peratives of  energy  development  and  con- 
servation. With  the  wealth  and  technological 
skills  which  are  the  products  of  our  free 
systems,  we  can  make  progress  toward  a 
better  standard  of  life  in  all  of  our  countries 
if  we  work  together. 

These  six  primary  tasks  of  the  alliance 
illustrate  the  breadth  and  depth  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities and  opportunities.  They  reflect 
how  very  complex  the  world  has  become  and 
how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  manage  the 
alliance  today  than  a  generation  ago.  Then 
our  problems  were  relatively  simple  to  de- 
fine. It  was  easier  to  agree  on  common  solu- 
tions. Today  the  problem  of  definition  seems 
more  complicated.  In  many  of  our  countries 
there  has  been  a  fragmentation  of  public 
and  parliamentary  opinion  which  has  made 
it  more  difficult  for  governments  to  mo- 
bilize support  for  courses  of  action  of  im- 
portance to  the  alliance. 

But  there  are  constants  as  well,  and  they 
are,  in  the  final  analysis,  more  important 
than  the  complexities.  Together,  we  con- 
tinue to  be  the  greatest  reservoir  of  eco- 
nomic, military,  and  moral  strength  in. the 
world.  We  must  use  that  strength  to  safe- 
guard our  freedom  and  to  address  the  grave 
problems  that  confront  us. 

I  am  proud  of  America's  role  in  NATO, 
and  I  am  confident  of  the  future  of  our 
alliance. 

As  President  of  the  United  States,  but 
also  as  one  who  has  been  a  participant  and 
close  observer  of  the  American  political 
scene  for  close  to  30  years,  I  assure  you 
that  my  country  will  continue  to  be  a  strong 
partner.  On  occasion,  in  the  public  debate 
of  our  free  society,  America  may  seem  to 
stray  somewhat  off  course.  But  the  fact  is 
that  we  have  the  willpower,  the  technical 
capability,  the  spiritual  drive,  and  the  steadi- 
ness of  purpose  that  will  be  needed.  Today, 
we   in  the   United   States   face   our   NATO 


commitments   with  new  vision,   new  vigor, 
new  courage,  and  renewed  dedication. 

America's  emphasis  is  on  cooperation — 
cooperation  within  NATO  and  throughout 
the  world.  From  diversity,  we  can  forge  a 
new  unity.  Together,  let  us  build  to  face 
the  challenges  of  the  future. 

TEXT  OF  NORTH  ATLANTIC  COUNCIL 
COMMUNIQUE,  MAY  30  - 

1.  The  North  Atlantic  Council  met  in  Brussels 
on  29th  and  30th  May,  1975  with  the  participation 
of  Heads  of  State  and  Government. 

2.  As  a  result  of  their  review  of  developments 
since  the  Ottawa  Declaration  on  Atlantic  Relations 
was  signed  in  Brussels  last  year,  the  Allied  leaders 
are  strengthened  in  their  resolve  to  preserve  the 
solidarity  of  the  Alliance  and  restore  it  where  im- 
paired by  removing  the  causes  which  disturb  it 
among  Allies.  They  reaffirm  that  the  essential  pur- 
pose of  the  Alliance  is  to  safeguard  the  independence 
and  security  of  its  members  and  to  make  possible 
the  creation  of  a  lasting  structure  of  peace. 

3.  Serious  problems  confront  the  Allies  in  the  pur- 
suit of  this  purpose.  The  armed  forces  of  the  War- 
saw Pact  continue  to  grow  in  strength  beyond  any 
apparent  defensive  needs.  At  the  same  time,  the 
maintenance  of  the  Allied  defence  effort  at  a  satis- 
factory level  encounters  new  difficulties  arising  from 
the  world-wide  economic  situation.  The  Allies  are 
resolved  to  face  such  challenges  together  and  with 
determination. 

4.  The  collective  security  provided  by  the  Alliance, 
on  the  basis  of  a  credible  capacity  to  deter  and  de- 
fend, is  a  stabilising  factor,  beneficial  to  interna- 
tional relations  as  a  whole,  and  indeed  an  essential 
condition  of  detente  and  peace.  In  a  troubled  world 
subject  to  rapid  transformation  the  Allies  reaffirm 
that  the  security  of  each  is  of  vital  concern  to  all. 
They  owe  it,  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  the 
international  community,  to  stand  by  the  principles 
and  the  spirit  of  solidarity  and  mutual  assistance 
which  brought  them  together  as  Allies.  Accordingly 
the  Allies  stress  their  commitment  to  the  provisions 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  in  particular 
Article  5  which  provides  for  common  defence. 

5.  The  security  afforded  by  the  Treaty  enables  the 
Allies  to  pursue  policies  reflecting  their  desire  that 
understanding  and  co-operation  should  prevail  over 
confrontation.  An  advance  along  this  road  would 
be  made  if  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe  were  concluded  on  satisfactory 
terms  and  its  words  translated  into  deeds.  The  Al- 
lies   hope    that    progress    in    the    negotiations    will 
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permit  such  a  conclusion  in  the  near  future.  They 
reaffirm  that  there  is  an  essential  connection  be- 
tween detente  in  Europe  and  the  situation  relating 
to  Berlin.  The  Allies  participating  in  the  negotia- 
tions in  Vienna  emphasise  that  the  development  of 
understanding  and  co-operation  also  requires  mutual 
and  balanced  force  reductions  in  Central  Europe  in 
a  manner  which  would  contribute  to  a  more  stable 
relationship  and  enhanced  security  for  all. 

6.  The  peopLes  of  the  Alliance  share  in  the  uni- 
versal aspiration  for  justice  and  social  progress. 
They  desire  that  through  concerted  efforts  there 
should  emerge  an  international  order  which  reflects 
the  political,  economic  and  social  realities  of  our 
time.  The  Allies  are  resolved  to  co-operate  with  the 
other  members  of  the  international  community  on 
global  problems  such  as  those  of  population,  food, 
energy,  raw  materials  and  the  environment.  The 
well-being  of  mankind  depends  on  success  in  these 
common  tasks. 

7.  The  Allied  leaders  meeting  in  Council  recall  that 
the  future  of  democracy  and  freedom  throughout 
the  world  is  closely  linked  to  the  future  of  those 
countries  whose  common  heritage  embraces  these 
ideals  and  where  they  enjoy  the  widest  popular  sup- 
port. With  this  in  mind,  they  unanimously  affirm 
that  they  will  enhance  the  effectiveness  and  vitality 
of  their  association  within  the  framework  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  which  is  fundamental  not 
only  to  the  security  of  the  Allied  nations  but  also 
to  the  preservation  of  the  values  to  which  they  are 
deeply  attached. 


NEWS   CONFERENCE,   BRUSSELS,   MAY  30 

Weekly    Compilation    of    Presidential    Documents    dated   June   9 

President  Ford:  Let  me  first  set  out  the 
basic  reasons  why  we  welcomed  the  United 
Kingdom's  proposal  for  this  meeting  at  the 
highest  level  and  why  we  gave  it  support 
and  thought  it  was  very  timely. 

We  wanted  to  reaffirm  the  need  for  un- 
diminished defense  efforts  and  to  have  a 
general  discussion  of  the  problems  associated 
with  collective  defense. 

Second,  we  wanted  an  opportunity  in  this 
Atlantic  forum  to  review  the  issues  on  what 
we  have  called  the  new  agenda — the  energy 
problem  and  its  ramifications,  the  food  prob- 
lem, the  interaction  of  national  economies. 

We  think — and  we  very  much  agreed  with 
Chancellor  Schmidt  [Helmut  Schmidt,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany] 
and  others — that  these  problems  affect  the 
well-being  and  future  of  all  of  the  countries 


of  the  alliance,  as  much  as  would  a  potential 
military  threat. 

Of  course,  we  know  there  are  other  inter- 
national bodies  to  deal  specifically  with  these 
problems  but  we  feel  that  this  political 
forum  is  a  good  and  suitable  one  in  which 
to  have  a  broad  discussion  of  the  approaches. 

Third,  we  felt  it  timely  to  review  the 
status  of  East-West  relations,  the  progress 
of  our  efforts  to  achieve  meaningful  detente 
with  countries  of  the  East.  This  is  partic- 
ularly so  because  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
Cooperation  and  Security  in  Europe  is  in 
its  decisive  phase. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  there  are  clearly  some 
problems  within  the  alliance  itself.  We  felt 
it  was  desirable  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
review  these;  where  appropriate,  to  have 
some  bilateral  and  private  contacts.  Among 
these  problems  is  the  dispute  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  and  the  uncertain  developments 
in  Portugal,  which  concern  us. 

I  have  been  extremely  pleased  by  the  tone 
and  the  content  of  the  remarks  that  were 
made  around  the  NATO  table.  I  feel  that 
these  discussions,  the  numerous  bilateral 
contacts,  the  informal  talks  at  the  King's 
dinner  last  night  and  the  Secretary  General's 
luncheon  today,  and  the  final  public  state- 
ments fully  justified  this  meeting. 

In  terms  of  our  objectives,  the  common 
interests  of  all  of  the  allies  in  a  strong  de- 
fense and  in  safeguarding  our  security  by 
common  efforts  were  reaffirmed.  We  also 
recognize  that  there  is  much  room  for  im- 
provement in  this  area,  including  with  re- 
spect to  more  efficient  use  of  the  existing 
resources. 

I  think  new  impetus  has  been  given  to  the 
work  of  the  military  bodies  of  the  alliance. 
All  of  us  came  away,  in  my  judgment,  with 
a  sense  of  urgency  in  dealing  with  the  items 
on  the  new  agenda,  and  we  were  especially 
pleased  to  hear  Chancellor  Schmidt's  review 
of  these  issues. 

I  think  it  was  a  good  expression  of  politi- 
cal will  by  the  allies  following  the  recent 
sessions  of  IEA  [International  Energy 
Agency]  and  the  OECD  [Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development]. 
We  reaffirmed  the  need  for  giving  detente 
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real  meaning  in  terms  of  the  values  of  our 
countries. 

We  agreed  to  continue  the  close  and  full 
consultation  among  allies  on  East-West  re- 
lations, as  well  as  to  continue  to  pool  our 
efforts  in  ongoing  negotiations  like  CSCE 
[Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe]  and  MBFR  [mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions]. 

We  faced  alliance  problems  in  a  mature 
and  a  quite  constructive  way.  I  was  struck 
by  the  fact  that  all  allies  stressed  common 
interests  even  when — as  in  the  case  of  Greece 
and  Turkey — there  exist  differences  in  par- 
ticular instances. 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  general  sense  of 
satisfaction  with  this  meeting  'that  quite 
spontaneously  there  arose  sentiment  for 
holding  these  high-level  meetings  at  more 
regular  intervals,  as  proposed  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Trudeau  [Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau, 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada].  I  would  strong- 
ly support  this. 

We  can  be  quite  flexible  about  the  precise 
manner  in  which  such  meetings  are  prepared 
and  held,  but  it  is  clear  that  there  was  wide- 
spread feeling  among  allies  that  contact  at 
the  highest  level,  the  highest  political  level, 
is  valuable. 

Finally,  I  found  it  noteworthy  that  many 
allies  stressed  that  they  did  not  feel  the 
need  of  any  special  American  reassurance 
concerning  our  commitment  to  the  alliance. 
They  stressed  that  they  consider  our  com- 
mitment firm  and  vigorous.  Their  confidence 
is  fully  justified. 

With  that,  I  will  be  glad  to  recognize  Mr. 
Cormier  [Frank  Cormier,  Associated  Press] . 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  NATO  communique 
laid  heavy  emphasis  on  military  prepared- 
ness, and  I  wonder  if  this  reflects  any  mis- 
givings about  the  future  of  detente? 

President  Ford:  I  certainly  did  not  have 
that  impression,  Mr.  Cormier.  The  feeling 
was  that  by  strengthening  our  allied  forces, 
we  could  be  more  effective  in  implementing 
the  detente  approach. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  weakening  of  our 
military  forces  within  the  alliance  could 
make  it  more  difficult  to  proceed  with  detente 


between  not  only  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  but  between  the  East  and  the 
West  in  general. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  ivould  you  use  nuclear 
weapons  if  there  was  a  conventional  attack 
on  Europe  by  the  Soviet  Union? 

President  Ford:  Miss  Thomas  [Helen 
Thomas,  United  Press  International],  I  don't 
think  that  I  should  discuss  military  decisions 
at  this  time.  I  think  a  decision  of  that  kind 
would  have  to  be  made  in  the  proper  chan- 
nels. I,  of  course,  would  not  expect,  if  our 
strength  continues  and  detente  prospers,  that 
that  there  would  be  any  need  for  such  a 
hypothetical  circumstance  developing. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  do  you  consider 
to  be  the  most  important  achievements  of 
your  visit  to  Brussels? 

President  Ford:  Mr.  Smith  [Joseph  Kings- 
bury-Smith, Hearst  Newspapers],  I  think 
it  was  extremely  healthy  for  the  heads  of 
state  to  get  together  on  this  occasion  be- 
cause there  had  been  some  difficulties,  some 
traumatic  experiences,  in  Southeast  Asia. 
There  were  rumors  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  States,  because  of  that  experience 
there,  was  retreating  to  an  isolationist  stat- 
ure. It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  wise,  under 
those  circumstances,  for  me  to  come  here 
representing  the  United  States  and  speak  so 
firmly,  so  unequivocally  as  to  our  commit- 
ment to  the  alliance. 

But  in  addition,  the  exchange  of  views 
among  the  heads  of  state  on  the  need  for 
close  cooperation  in  the  economic  field,  and 
I  say  the  economic  field  in  the  broadest  sense 
— we  recognize  that  the  free  world  must 
have  a  healthy  economy  if  we  are  to  sustain 
an  adequate  military  stature.  And  it  is  im- 
portant therefore  that  we  work  together  to 
move  us  all  out  of  the  recession  that  has 
been  plaguing  us  for  the  last  few  months, 
and  the  exchange  of  views  in  this  area,  in 
my  judgment,  will  be  helpful  in  meeting  this 
particular  challenge.  Of  course,  within  the 
parameters  of  the  economic  problems,  we 
did  follow  on  the  IEA,  the  OECD,  on  the 
questions  of  energy  and  other  commodities. 
So  those  three  areas — particularly,  plus,  I 
think  the  meeting  itself — gave  the  people  of 
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the  15  countries  a  feeling  that  unity  did 
exist  and  that  we  had  a  solidarity  that  would 
continue  the  blessings  that  we  have  had  in 
the  last  26  years. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  interview  with 
the  five  foreign  journalists  last  week,  you  ex- 
pressed your  concern  about  Portugal,  and  I 
wonder  if,  after  your  meetings  with  the  Por- 
tuguese leaders,  that  concern  has  been  eased 
or  not? 

President  Ford:  Mr.  Lisagor  [Peter  Lisa- 
gor,  Chicago  Daily  News],  we  had  an  ex- 
tremely candid  discussion  with  the  Portu- 
guese Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues.  The 
Portuguese  Prime  Minister  explained  the 
goals  of  the  political  movement  in  his  coun- 
try. He  explained,  in  some  detail,  the  politi- 
cal setup  as  it  existed  and  as  they  anticipated 
it  would  be  for  a  period  in  the  future. 

I  spoke  very  frankly  about  the  concern 
of  democratic  forces  in  Portugal,  and  I  par- 
ticularly emphasized  this  because  all  of  us 
in  the  alliance  greeted  the  revolution  that 
took  place  there  about  a  year  ago.  We  had 
much  hope  and  we  had  much  sympathy  for 
the  trends  that  developed  as  a  result  of  that 
revolution. 

Equally,  however,  I  did  point  out  the  con- 
tradiction that  would  arise  if  Communist  ele- 
ments came  to  dominate  the  political  life  of 
Portugal,  and  it  is  my  judgment  that  others 
among  the  allies  had  a  somewhat  similar 
concern. 

There  is  a  general  agreement  that  the 
situation  must  be  watched  with  care  and 
concern  but  also  with  deep  sympathy  and 
friendship  with  the  people  of  Portugal. 

What  I  said  last  week,  I  think,  coincides 
with  what  I  have  said  today.  We  are  all  hope- 
ful, but  we  have  to  be  watchful. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  after  the  NATO  rebuff 
with  Spain,  what  new  proposals  have  you 
in  mind  to  shape  the  American-Spanish 
agreement  ? 

President  Ford:  Could  the  question  be  re- 
peated ? 

Q.  The  NATO  rebuff  with  Spain.   What 


proposals  do  you  have  in  mind  at  this  time? 

President  Ford:  We  will  be  negotiating, 
of  course,  with  the  Spanish  Government  for 
the  extension  of  base  rights  and  the  bilateral 
relationship.  I  don't  think  it  is  proper  for 
me  at  this  time  to  get  into  the  details  of 
those  negotiations  and  the  talks  that  will 
take  place  tomorrow. 

I  might,  since  the  question  was  raised 
about  Spain,  indicate  the  situation  as  it  de- 
veloped here  in  the  last  24  to  36  hours. 

As  I  think  most  of  you  know,  I  believe 
very  strongly  that  the  role  played  by  Spain 
through  its  contribution  to  Western  defense 
by  its  bilateral  U.S.  defense  relations  is  an 
important  one. 

The  bilateral  relations  that  the  United 
States  has  with  Spain,  as  we  see  it,  does 
contribute  significantly  to  the  defense  of  the 
West. 

Now,  without  speaking  personally  for  any 
one  of  the  other  allies,  I  think  this  is  an 
understood  fact  and,  hopefully,  therefore 
the  negotiations  that  you  speak  of  can  be 
concluded  successfully. 

Now,  if  I  could  add  one  other  comment  vis- 
a-vis Spain  and  the  allies,  we,  the  United 
States,  continue  to  favor  a  Spanish  relation- 
ship with  the  alliance.  We  think  this  is  im- 
portant, even  though  we  recognize  the  un- 
likelihood of  it  taking  place  in  the  future,  or 
the  immediate  future. 

But  it  is  an  issue  that  the  alliance  must 
face,  and  we  hope  that  as  time  moves  on, 
there  will  be  a  better  understanding  of  it  and 
hopefully  a  developing  relationship. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  address  to  the 
NATO  conference,  you  talked  about  partial 
membership  or  special  arrangements  in  the 
alliance.  We  all  know  that  Greece  has  a  spe- 
cial arrangement  now  and  that  France  has  a 
special  arrangement  now.  Woidd  you  tell  us 
the  differences,  as  you  see  them,  between 
those  two  relationships  and  what  ought  to  be 
done  with  them? 

President  Ford:  Well,  the  comment  that 
was  included  in  my  prepared  text  did  not 
refer  to  France's  permanent  relationship. 
The  comment  in  the  text  had  specific  relation- 
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ship  to  the  circumstances  involving  Greece. 

As  you  know,  following  the  Cyprus  dif- 
ficulties of  last  summer,  Greece  made  a  deci- 
sion to  terminate  its  previous  relationship 
with  the  allies.  It  is  now  in  a  different  re- 
lationship than  any  one  of  the  others  in  the 
alliance. 

It  is  a  relationship,  however,  that — we 
hope,  once  the  Greek-Turkish  dispute  is  re- 
solved over  Cyprus,  that  Greece  will  return 
to  its  previous  status  within  the  alliance. 
And,  of  course,  the  meetings  that  have  been 
held  between  Greece  and  Turkey  over  the  last 
several  months,  and  the  meeting  that  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  Greece  and  Turkey  are 
having  tomorrow,  will  hopefully  lead  to  some 
progress  in  this  dispute. 

If  that  progress  materializes  and  the  dis- 
pute is  settled,  we  are  most  hopeful  that 
Greece  will  return  to  its  permanent  previous 
relationship  within  the  alliance. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  NATO  communique 
refers  to  the  need  for  deeds  in  terms  of  the 
accomplishments  projected  for  the  European 
Security  Conference,  and  you  also  have  re- 
ferred to  that,  sir.  Also,  we  have  the  problem 
of  the  SALT  [Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks]  negotiation  to  be  concluded.  Do  you 
see,  sir,  any  risk  that  the  timetable  may  be 
upset,  which  coidd  affect  the  convening  of  a 
summit  conference  in  Washington  with  Sec- 
retary General  Brezhnev  [Leonid  I.  Brezh- 
nev, General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union]  ? 

President  Ford:  The  CSCE  negotiations 
are  reaching  a  point  where  there  is  some  rea- 
son for  optimism.  There  are  some  points  that 
must  be  resolved,  but  progress  is  being  made. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  forecast  when  the 
final  agreement  will  be  achieved,  if  it  is,  but 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  time  schedule 
of  several  months  ago  might  materialize,  and 
if  it  does,  then  I  think  the  follow-on  SALT 
Two  meeting  in  Washington  can  also  be  on 
schedule. 

But,  in  both  cases,  there  is  no  final  agree- 
ment, so  I  hesitate  to  be  precise  as  to  a  date 
in  either  case. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  head-to-head 
talks  with  some  of  the  leaders  from  the  other 
nations,  did  you  carry  the  ball  in  the  dis- 
cussions or  did  you  rely  on  Secretary  Kis- 
singer to  do  most  of  your  talking?  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

President  Ford:  Those  bilateral  discussions 
between  myself  and  the  heads  of  state  were 
carried  out  in  the  traditional  fashion.  In  each 
case,  the  Foreign  Minister  representing  the 
other  government  and  Secretary  Kissinger 
were  present. 

They  were  constructive.  They  were,  I 
think,  a  free  discussion  where  the  parties 
there  fully  participated. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  meetings  with 
the  full  Comicil  and  with  the  individual  heads 
of  state  and  government,  did  there  come  tip 
in  the  conversation  the  difficidties  you  have 
had  in  trying  to  get  a  Middle  East  peace  set- 
tlement, and  did  you  come  away  with  a  feel- 
ing that  you  ivill  have  support  of  the  member 
nations  in  your  efforts  in  Vienna  [Salzburg] 
ivith  President  Sadat  and  later,  in  Washing- 
ton, with  Rabin? 

President  Ford:  In  almost  every  bilateral 
meeting,  the  question  of  the  Middle  East  did 
come  up.  In  each  instance,  we  gave  our  re- 
assessment procedure.  We  indicated  that  I 
was  meeting  with  President  Sadat  in  Salz- 
burg and  then  subsequently  meeting  with 
Prime  Minister  Rabin  in  Washington. 

We  pointed  out  the  three  alternatives  that 
have  been  well  written  about.  We  indicated 
that  any  views  or  recommendations  that 
might  be  made  by  the  heads  of  state  or 
the  foreign  ministers  would  be  most  wel- 
come. 

We  did  reemphasize  that  our  objective  in 
the  Middle  East  was  peace,  that  we  could  not 
tolerate  stagnation  or  a  stalemate.  We  felt 
that  movement  was  essential  in  the  recom- 
mendations that  I  do  make,  sometime  the  lat- 
ter part  of  June,  early  July,  will  be  a  position 
of  movement  aimed  at  the  objective  of  a  se- 
cure peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and  I  think, 
the  feeling  of  the  allies  here  was  one  of — 
supportive  of  the  general  objectives  without 
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getting  into  any  of  the  procedures,  or  the 
details. 

The  press:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


of  expanding  cooperation.  I  know  that  we  will 
meet  the  challenges  and   the  changes  that 
lie  ahead. 
Thank  you. 


ARRIVAL,  MADRID,  MAY  31 

Weekly    Compilation   of    Presidential    Documents   dated   June    9 

Generalissimo  Franco,  Mrs.  Franco, 
friends  of  Spain  and  of  the  United  States :  I 
begin  my  visit  in  Spain  with  very  real  satis- 
faction that  comes  from  renewing  and  under- 
lining the  traditional  relationship  and  friend- 
ship between  our  two  countries. 

My  last  visit  to  Spain  was  at  a  time  of 
mourning  in  the  closing  days  of  1973.  Today 
is  a  happier  occasion.  I  look  forward  with 
keen  interest  to  our  discussions. 

This  is  a  time  of  rapid  change  and  chal- 
lenge worldwide.  We  shall  respond  to  these 
new  challenges,  as  we  must,  both  individually 
and  collectively.  I  have  confidence  in  our 
proven  ability  to  work  together  in  the  pur- 
suit of  common  interests,  and  I  have  con- 
fidence in  Spain,  a  nation  with  future  of  great 
promise. 

The  dignity,  the  pride,  the  resilience  of  the 
Spanish  people  have  been  forged  over  a  his- 
tory much  longer  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  Spain  has  contributed  much  to  the 
history  and  to  the  culture  of  the  United 
States.  Today,  millions  and  millions  of 
Americans  speak  the  Spanish  language. 

My  visit  to  Spain  is  above  all  a  recognition 
of  Spain's  significance  as  a  friend  and  as  a 
partner.  Our  excellent  relationship  is  con- 
firmed in  the  1974  Joint  Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples. Our  peoples  seek  the  same  objectives 
of  peace,  progress,  and  freedom. 

By  geography  and  by  history,  Spain  has  a 
logical  place  in  the  transatlantic  community. 
For  more  than  20  years,  Spain  has  shared 
with  America  and  with  Europe  the  burdens 
of  promoting  the  prosperity  and  the  security 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  regions. 
Spain  can  be  proud  of  that  contribution. 

Generalissimo  Franco,  Your  Excellencies, 
friends,  it  is  my  privilege  to  bring  to  you  the 
greetings  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Our  two  countries  look  forward  to  a  future 


TOASTS   BY  PRESIDENT  FORD  AND   SPANISH 
PRESIDENT  ARIAS,  MAY  31  3 

President   Ford 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Minister,  Your  Excel- 
lencies :  For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Spain 
and  the  United  States  have  enjoyed  the  most 
cordial  and  the  most  productive  ties,  charac- 
terized by  our  common  efforts  to  meet  the 
danger  of  aggression  against  the  Western 
community  of  nations  and  supported  by  mu- 
tual respect  for  the  aspirations  of  our  re- 
spective peoples  to  secure  for  themselves  a 
better  life. 

Mindful  as  we  have  been  of  each  other's 
concerns  and  needs,  we  have  forged,  fortu- 
nately, a  harmonious  and  a  very  fine  relation- 
ship. 

We  have  met  today  to  reaffirm  our  com- 
mitment to  build  this  cooperation  in  a  mu- 
tually beneficial  manner. 

The  world  has  changed,  as  we  well  know, 
from  when  the  first  U.S. -Spanish  friendship 
agreement  which  was  signed  in  1953.  But  the 
need  for  strong  defenses  has  not  lessened  in 
any  way  whatsoever.  Spain  and  the  United 
States  have,  in  the  past,  contributed  together 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  Western  se- 
curity. The  present  and  future  call  for  no 
less  effort.  The  United  States  remains  totally 
dedicated  to  this  task. 

It  would  be  my  observation  that  the  co- 
operation being  carried  out  in  so  many  fields 
between  our  countries  demonstrates  the 
breadth  of  our  interests,  the  depth  of  friend- 
ship, and  the  commitment  of  the  United 
States  and  Spain  to  a  better  life  for  our 
citizens.  Spain,  of  course,  is  an  important 
part  of  our  Atlantic  conception. 


3  Given  at  a  luncheon  hosted  by  President  Ford  at 
Moncloa  Palace,  Madrid;  President  Arias  spoke  in 
Spanish  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  dated  June  9). 
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Mr.  President,  I  raise  my  glass  and  pro- 
pose a  toast  to  this  spirit  of  friendship.  May 
our  cooperation  be  preserved  and  strength- 
ened. May  it  assure  peace  for  Spaniards  and 
Americans  alike.  Mr.  President. 


President  Arias 

Mr.  President:  It  constitutes  for  me  a 
great  honor  to  attend  this  working  lunch, 
which  you  have  so  kindly  invited  me  to. 

During  the  tight  schedule  of  your  visit 
to  our  country,  we  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  keep  a  broad  exchange  of  views,  which 
will  constitute  the  basis  of  an  understanding 
with  which  to  cement  an  official  and  positive 
cooperation  of  the  one  that  fortunately  has 
guided  so  far  the  relations  between  our  two 
countries. 

Spanish-American  relationships  have 
blended  throughout  history.  For  Spain,  it  is 
a  motive  of  deep  pride  in  her  glorious  past 
to  have  so  substantially  contributed  to  the 
origins  of  the  great  American  nation,  both 
during  its  discovery  and  its  independence. 

In  the  past,  European  inhabitants  of  terri- 
tories which  then  became  the  United  States 
were  of  Spanish  origin.  Also  Spanish  was 
the  initial  impulse  and  backing  received  by 
the  forefathers  of  America  in  the  heroic  days 
of  her  access  to  the  concert  of  free  nations. 

The  last  25  years  of  understanding  and 
cooperation  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  has  become  particularly  intense.  This 
cooperation  has  been,  I  am  sure,  one  of  the 
fundamental  supports  for  the  existence  of 
the  free  world. 

Spain  believes  that  the  hour  has  come 
for  this  direct,  loyal,  and  disinterested  con- 
tribution on  her  part  to  be  acknowledged  in 
specific  and  practical  terms  by  the  nations 
that  formed  the  Western  world,  to  which  our 
country  belongs,  as  well  as  for  its  geograph- 
ical position,  its  history,  and  its  culture  and 
for  its  past  and  present  contributions. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
that  Spain  has  had  the  honor  to  receive  you. 
You  have  come  to  Madrid  before,  when  you 
represented  your  country  in  the  event  of  the 
tragic  death  of  my  predecessor,  Almirante 


Carrero  Blanco,  a  sorrowful  occasion  for  all 
Spaniards,  especially  for  those  of  us  who  had 
the  privilege  of  sharing  the  responsibilities 
of  government  under  his  command. 

Your  visits  then  and  today,  we  believe,  fit 
in  that  long  tradition  of  cooperation  that  I 
have  already  mentioned;  that  is  why  the 
Spanish  people,  my  colleagues  in  the  gov- 
ernment, and  myself  think  that  nobody  bet- 
ter than  you  can  understand  the  depth  and 
importance  of  existing  cooperation  between 
our  countries,  as  well  as  the  need  for  pre- 
serving such  understanding  for  the  future 
sake  of  values  that  belong  to  our  common 
civilization  and  that  have  been  so  efficiently 
defended  so  far. 

We  congratulate  ourselves,  Mr.  President, 
and  we  thank  you  for  your  visit  to  Spain.  We 
are  certain  that  you  share  with  us  the  desire 
to  continue  our  friendship,  already  a  tradi- 
tion. You  can  be  sure  that  Spain  trusts  your 
leadership  in  the  Western  world  and  knows 
that  our  common  objectives  can  be  reached. 

Allow  me,  Mr.  President,  to  raise  my  glass 
for  the  perseverance  of  that  spirit  of  friend- 
ship and  understanding  existing  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States,  for  the  friend- 
ship of  the  American  people,  as  well  as  for 
yours. 


TOASTS  BY  PRESIDENT  FORD 

AND   GENERALISSIMO   FRANCO,  MAY  31  4 

Generalissimo   Franco 

Mr.  President:  It  has  been  for  me  both  an 
honor  and  great  affection  to  welcome  here 
President  Ford,  whose  human  qualities  and 
whose  virtues  as  a  statesman  are  well  known 
to  us  all,  also,  his  long  political  record  in  his 
service  to  his  country  and  in  the  defense  of 
world  peace. 

It  also  constitutes  a  special  pleasure  to  my 
wife  and  to  myself  the  presence  among  us  of 
Mrs.  Ford,  whose  personal  charm  and  grace 
has  conquered  us  all. 


4  Given  at  a  dinner  hosted  by  Generalissimo  Franco 
at  the  Royal  Palace,  Madrid;  Generalissimo  Franco 
spoke  in  Spanish  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  dated  June  9). 
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Finally,  it  is  also  noted  with  greatest  af- 
fection to  have  here  the  distinguished  guests 
that  accompany  you. 

During  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  re- 
lations between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
have  followed  a  line  of  consolidation  in  our 
friendship,  of  participation  in  a  series  of 
common  aims  and  objectives,  of  the  nation 
of  values  that  we  as  members  of  a  free  world 
share  together. 

With  your  visit  now,  you  have  intended 
to  renew  the  attention  of  the  government 
and  the  American  people  showed  us  on  the 
occasion  of  former  visits  by  your  former 
predecessors,  Presidents  Eisenhower  and 
Nixon. 

I  would  like  to  extend  to  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  gratitude  and  that  of  the  Spanish 
people  for  proving  to  you  in  your  visit  to 
Madrid  that  Spain  constitutes  one  of  the 
fundamental  stops  in  your  visit  to  Europe,  a 
visit  which  you  are  making  as  head  of  a 
country  which  leads  the  group  of  nations 
that  forms  the  Western  world. 

Before  the  foreign  threats  that  are  loom- 
ing over  our  civilization,  on  which  we  have 
to  act  now — subversion  and  terrorism,  seek- 
ing without  any  doubt  to  destroy  our  way  of 
life — the  Western  world  is  in  need  more  than 
ever  before  for  cohesion  for  the  defense  of 
values  that  are  common  to  us  all. 

It  can  be  said,  Mr.  President,  that  you  will 
find  in  Spain  a  sincere  friend  ready  to  co- 
operate with  generosity  and  reciprocity  to 
defend  those  values,  as  well  as  to  keep  peace 
and  justice  among  all  nations. 

Allow  me,  Mr.  President,  to  raise  my  glass 
to  the  continued  friendship  of  our  two  coun- 
tries, to  the  personal  welfare  of  yourself  and 
Mrs.  Ford,  and  to  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  the  country  in  whose  name  you  are  here 
today — the  United  States  of  America. 

President   Ford 

Generalissimo  Franco,  Mrs.  Franco,  Your 
Royal  Highnesses,  distinguished  guests,  and 
friends:  In  1953,  our  two  nations  embarked 
on  a  new  course  designed  to  increase  coop- 
eration and  to  enhance  security.   Our  rela- 


tionship is  succeeding  in  its  purposes  in  the 
past  and  at  the  present  time.  The  independ- 
ence of  the  West  has  been  preserved.  We 
have  prospered  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
not  been  expected  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Our  nations  have  both  benefited. 

Today's  challenges,  however,  are  much 
more  complex.  We  must  maintain  strong  and 
credible  defenses  while  working  to  lessen 
tension.  We  live  in  a  world  that  is  becoming 
increasingly  interdependent;  cooperation  be- 
comes ever  more  important. 

We  are  both  proud  of  our  independence, 
yet  we  recognize  the  need  of  working  to- 
gether. Each  year  marks  increasing  con- 
tacts, increasing  cooperation  between  the 
Spanish  and  the  American  people  in  a  grow- 
ing number  of  fields  ranging  from  medicine 
to  urban  development,  to  the  arts,  to  agricul- 
ture, to  science,  and  education. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  tomorrow,  we  must 
continue  our  cooperation,  and  I  know  this  is 
a  shared  objective  between  your  country  and 
mine.  As  recognized  in  the  1974  Joint  Decla- 
ration of  Principles,  our  joint  endeavor  has 
strengthened  the  cause  of  peace.  Through  its 
bilateral  defense  cooperation  with  the  United 
States,  Spain  is  making  a  major  contribution 
to  the  Western  world. 

Other  nations  of  the  transatlantic  com- 
munity have  benefited  from  our  cooperation, 
that  of  Spain  and  the  United  States.  In  our 
bilateral  relations,  we  are  prepared  to  draw 
practical  consequences  from  these  facts.  We 
are  both  members  of  the  international  or- 
ganizations created  to  increase  cooperation 
among  nations,  such  as  the  International 
Energy  Agency.  Such  ties  should  be  continu- 
ally broadened  to  increase  the  strength  of 
each,  and  we  are  determined  that  they  will 
be. 

Your  Excellency,  the  warmth  of  your  wel- 
come today  and  the  hospitality  of  the  people 
of  Spain  has  been  very  important  to  me  and 
to  my  country.  This  delightful  dinner  in  such 
splendid  surroundings  with  so  many  friends 
has  been  the  climax  of  a  day  filled  with  deep- 
ly moving  experiences — from  the  demonstra- 
tion of  affection  by  the  Spanish  people  who 
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greeted  us  today,  to  renewing-  friendships 
with  you  and  Prince  Carlos,  and  exchanging 
ideas  for  the  first  time,  in  a  most  profitable 
way,  with  President  Arias  Navarro.  Each 
were  very  rewarding  experiences. 

They  are  eloquent  testimony  to  the  depth 
of  friendship  between  our  two  countries. 

I  lift  my  glass  to  Spain  and  to  the  United 
States,  to  our  growing  friendship  in  the 
years  ahead,  to  Generalissimo  Franco,  to  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Juan  Carlos,  and  to 
the  Spanish  people. 

STATEMENT  ISSUED   UPON   PRESIDENT  FORD'S 
DEPARTURE  FROM  MADRID,  JUNE   1 

White  House  press  release   (Madrid)    dated  June  1 

As  we  depart  Spain,  Mrs.  Ford  and  I  wish 
to  express  our  sincere  gratitude  to  General 
and  Mrs.  Franco,  to  Prince  Juan  Carlos  and 
Princess  Sofia,  to  President  and  Mrs.  Arias, 
and  to  the  Spanish  Government  and  to  the 
Spanish  people  for  the  wonderful  reception 
accorded  to  us. 

The  warmth  with  which  we  have  been  re- 
ceived, the  cordial,  frank,  and  productive 
discussions  I  have  had  with  your  highest  of- 
ficials, the  friendship  which  we  have  found 
for  the  United  States,  have  made  our  visit 
to  Madrid  an  unforgettable  experience  which 
Mrs.  Ford  and  I  will  long  remember. 

Many  today  question  the  course  of  the  fu- 
ture, but  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  increasingly 
important  role  Spain  will  play  in  that  future, 
in  the  world  as  a  whole  and,  particularly,  in 
the  West.  Spain  is  a  part,  geographically  and 
historically,  of  Europe.  Spain  is  a  part  of  the 
transatlantic  community.  Accordingly,  I  am 
sure  the  future  holds  for  Spain  a  greater  role 
in  European  and  Atlantic  organizations  of 
importance  to  both  of  our  countries. 

You  have  our  sincere  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  wonderful  welcome  extended  to  us 
at  all  levels  and  during  every  moment  of  our 
stay.  As  a  result  of  my  meetings  here,  I  am 
confident  that  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
working  together,  will  produce  a  better  life 
for  our  peoples  and  contribute  to  the  pros- 
pects of  a  better  life  for  people  everywhere. 


ARRIVAL,   SALZBURG,   JUNE   1 

Weekly    Compilation   of    Presidential    Documents   dated   June    9 

Mr.  Chancellor,  Mrs.  Kreisky,  ladies  and 
gentlemen:  Thank  you  for  your  gracious  wel- 
come to  Salzburg — and  I  am  sorry  that  I 
tumbled  in. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  you,  Mr. 
Chancellor,  your  country,  and  the  Austrian 
people. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  20  years  after  the  signing 
of  the  State  Treaty  in  1955,  Austria  is  a  sta- 
ble, prosperous  country  and  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  European  and  world  affairs.  Your 
hospitality  in  offering  Salzburg  as  the  site 
for  my  meetings  with  President  Sadat  re- 
flects Austria's  constructive  international 
policy  and  the  traditional  warmth  of  the 
Austrian  nation. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  I  look  forward  to  my  per- 
sonal discussions  with  you  today.  I  know 
personally  of  Austria's  commitment  to  reach- 
ing peaceful  solutions  to  the  international 
problems  from  our  productive  talks  in  Wash- 
ington last  fall. 

America  is  committed  to  the  reduction  of 
tension  and  the  increase  of  cooperation  in 
our  efforts  to  achieve  a  peaceful  world.  The 
talks  that  we  will  have  can  contribute  to  this 
process. 

I  thank  you  very,  very  much. 


TOASTS  BY   PRESIDENT  FORD  AND   EGYPTIAN 
PRESIDENT  SADAT,  JUNE    1  B 

President  Sadat 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  friends:  It 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  welcome  you 
and  look  forward  to  our  talks.  This  is  so  in 
the  light  of  my  firm  conviction  that  we 
should  grant  this  historical  moment  and 
combine  our  efforts  in  order  to  defuse  the  ex- 
plosive  situation   in   the   Middle    East   and 


5  Given  at  a  luncheon  hosted  by  President  Sadat 
at  Schloss  Fuschl,  Salzburg  (text  from  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  June 
9). 
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pursue  the  course  of  action  we  have  initiated 
in  the  recent  past  for  laying  down  a  solid 
foundation  for  a  just  and  durable  peace. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  seldom  in  history  that 
the  heads  of  state  of  two  countries  on  which 
peace  or  war  depends  in  such  a  strategic  area 
as  the  Middle  East  meet  together  to  build 
the  foundation  of  normalcy,  tranquillity,  and 
the  legitimacy  for  the  peoples  of  the  Middle 
East. 

Salzburg,  this  beautiful  city,  will  go  into 
the  annals  of  history  marking  a  new  develop- 
ment in  our  area,  together  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  our  bilateral  relations  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  would  promote  more  contact  and 
understanding  between  the  American  and 
Egyptian  people. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  moment  of  such  mag- 
nitude, what  it  needs  is  not  only  vision  and 
wisdom  but  most  of  all  leadership,  coupled 
with  the  readiness  and  ability  to  take  major 
decisions  and  implement  them. 

This  is  really  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter, 
and  it  is  up  to  both  of  us  to  take  the  de- 
cision and  restore  peace  and  justice  in  con- 
formity with  the  norms  of  international  law 
and  legitimacy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  often  said  that  the 
Middle  East  problem  is  a  complex  one,  and 
that  this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  not  possible 
so  far  to  find  an  equitable  solution  to  that 
problem. 

In  my  opinion  and  in  all  candor,  I  believe 
that  there  is  no  other  problem  which  is 
easier  to  solve  than  the  Middle  East  problem. 
It  is  a  simple  question  as  long  as  the  parties 
concerned — including  the  superpowers  who 
are,  in  one  form  or  the  other,  wittingly  or 
unwittingly,  involved  in  the  problem — ad- 
here to  the  basic  and  undisputed  principle: 
namely,  the  recognition  of  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  states,  the  inadmissi- 
bility of  acquisition  of  territory  by  force, 
the  acceptance  and  respect  of  the  basic  kind 
of  self-determination  for  the  Palestinian  peo- 
ple and  their  right  to  live  in  a  national  home. 

If  all  these  principles  are  adhered  to  and 
respected  by  all  the  parties,  then  and  only 
then  belligerency  can  be  terminated,  and 
peace  could  reign  over  the  Middle  East  with 
its  strategic  importance.  Only  then  could  the 


countries  of  the  area  contribute  to  the  prog- 
ress and  development  of  the  international 
community  at  large.  Hence,  all  countries 
existing  in  the  area  will  continue  to  develop 
in  their  own  way,  and  the  state  of  peace  and 
nonviolence  will  prevail. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  we  are  facing  a 
historical  challenge,  and  the  whole  world  is 
watching  our  meeting.  And  I  do  not  think 
that  either  of  us  will  shrink  his  responsibil- 
ity. Let  us  meet  the  challenge  and  prove  to 
the  world  that  we  are  people  worthy  of  our 
own  civilization  and  that  the  horizons  of 
peace  are  not  very  far  along  as  we  act,  and 
act  with  determination  and  vigor. 

Distinguished  friends,  as  a  tribute  to  the 
wisdom  of  President  Ford  and  his  construc- 
tive efforts  toward  peace  and  friendship 
among  nations  and  the  mutual  cooperation 
between  our  two  countries,  I  invite  you  to 
drink  a  toast  and  wish  him  all  the  success 
and  fulfillment. 

Thank  you. 

President  Ford 

Mr.  President  and  distinguished  guests:  I 
have  long  looked  forward  to  meeting  you, 
and  I  am  especially  happy  that  the  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  us  to  meet  in  this  his- 
toric area  in  these  beautiful  surroundings. 

I  have  heard  so  much  from  our  Secretary 
of  State  concerning  your  forward-looking, 
statesmanlike  views  and  attitudes;  I  am  sure 
that  we  can  have  many,  many  constructive 
moments  here  in  this  wonderful  area. 

My  great  hope,  of  course,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  our  next  meeting  will  take  place  in 
the  United  States,  where  we  can  reciprocate 
for  the  warm  and  very  gracious  hospitality 
recently  extended  by  you  and  the  Egyptian 
people  to  so  many  of  my  fellow  Americans, 
for  which  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  take  great  pride  in 
the  accomplishment  achieved  through  the 
very  close  cooperation  of  the  past  year  and  a 
half  between  your  country  and  mine.  Inev- 
itably, there  have  been  some  disappoint- 
ments. Nevertheless,  I  do  not  feel  that  these 
frustrations  and  difficulties  should  turn  us 
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away  from  our  mutual  goal,  which  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  durable  peace,  just  and  fair 
to  all  peoples  of  the  Middle  East. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
with  emphasis  that  the  United  States  will  not 
tolerate  stagnation  in  our  efforts  for  a  nego- 
tiated settlement — stagnation  and  a  stale- 
mate will  not  be  tolerated.  A  just  and  dura- 
ble peace,  fair  and  equitable  to  all  parties, 
can  and  will  be  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  impressed  the 
American  people  and  the  world,  in  my  judg- 
ment, by  your  statesmanship  and  by  your 
wisdom.  We  understand  quite  clearly  the  his- 
toric significance  of  your  policies  and  we 
will,  in  every  way,  attempt  to  be  responsive 
to  the  opportunities  that  you  have  created. 

I  think  you  have  demonstrated  beyond  any 
doubt,  Mr.  President,  Egypt's  sincere  desire 
for  peace  by  deeds  as  well  as  by  your  own 
fervent  desire  to  turn  the  energies  and  the 
talents  of  your  people  toward  the  creation 
of  a  better  life  for  them,  and  all  peoples. 

The  United  States  is  prepared.  We  recog- 
nize the  problems  you  have  and  will  do  our 
utmost  to  be  a  helpful  partner  in  your  pro- 
grams for  progress  of  Egypt. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  propose  a 
toast:  To  your  health  and  to  your  efforts  on 
behalf  of  your  people,  and  to  the  people  of 
your  country. 


TOASTS  BY   PRESIDENT  FORD  AND  AUSTRIAN 
CHANCELLOR  KREISKY,  JUNE   1  6 

Chancellor   Kreisky 

My  dear  Presidents,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
The  people  of  Austria  are  honored  and 
pleased  that  two  leaders,  two  heads  of  state 
of  such  great  importance,  have  decided  to 
meet  in  Austria  in  order  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  one  another  here  in  the  city 
and  in  the  Land  of  Salzburg. 

The  Austrian  Federal  Government  is 
aware  of  the  political   significance   of  this 
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meeting.  It  does  not  presume  to  seek  a  share 
in  this  dialogue.  It  only  wants  to  express  its 
hope  that  the  deliberations  between  two 
statesmen  of  such  great  importance  may 
serve  the  cause  of  peace  and  understanding 
among  nations. 

The  Federal  President  has  authorized  me 
to  raise  my  glass  on  his  behalf  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Austrian  Federal  Government  to  the 
personal  well-being  of  the  two  Presidents 
and  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  their  na- 
tions. 

President   Ford 

Chancellor  Kreisky,  President  Sadat,  hon- 
ored guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  In  the  few 
hours  that  Mrs.  Ford  and  I  have  been  here, 
we  have  been  struck  by  the  remarkable 
charm  and  the  character  of  Salzburg.  And 
we  thank  our  hosts  in  this  area  for  their 
warmth  and  the  friendship  that  they  have 
shown  us. 

Austria  and  the  United  States  have  en- 
joyed warm  and  friendly  ties  over  a  long 
span  of  time.  Our  relationship  during  the 
postwar  period  has  been  especially  close  and 
mutually  sustaining. 

We  value  Austria's  important  role  in  the 
search  for  order  and  stability  in  the  world, 
for  its  contributions  in  the  Middle  East,  in 
Cyprus,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  effort  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  work  toward  the  negotiated 
resolution  of  international  conflicts. 

When  I  arrived  this  morning,  I  spoke  of 
the  reestablishment  of  a  sovereign  Austria, 
the  20th  anniversary  of  which  was  cele- 
brated just  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  State 
Treaty  and  subsequent  rebuilding  of  Austria 
has  served  as  a  landmark  for  the  postwar 
history. 

This  landmark  demonstrates  the  possibil- 
ity of  achieving  stability  and  security 
through  negotiation  and  strict  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  democratic  self-determina- 
tion and  national  sovereignty. 

The  conciliation  demonstrated  by  all  sides 
helped  to  produce  the  vigorous,  dynamic,  and 
prosperous  Austria  that  we  see  today.  It  con- 
tributed to  a  stable,  regional  political  en- 
vironment. This  experience  proves  a  useful 
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lesson  in  the  search  for  peace  in  other  re- 
gions. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  your  govern- 
ment and  to  you,  Mr.  Chancellor,  for  provid- 
ing these  hospitable  surroundings  for  the 
meetings  with  President  Sadat. 

In  our  talks  today,  we  have  had  a  welcome 
opportunity  to  review  the  recent  positive 
trends  and  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Egypt.  We  have  also  begun  a  very 
useful  review  of  developments  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  exchange  of  views  has  been  ex- 
tremely helpful.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
our  talks  will  contribute  to  a  settlement  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  I  raise  my  glass  to  Austria 
and  to  the  objectives  that  we  seek  and  to  you 
and  to  world  peace. 


REMARKS  TO  THE  PRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  FORD 
AND   EGYPTIAN   PRESIDENT  SADAT,   JUNE  27 

President  Ford:  President  Sadat  and  my- 
self have  concluded  extensive  discussions.  It 
has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  personally 
meet  President  Sadat,  and  I  am  appreciative 
for  the  opportunity  of  establishing  a  rela- 
tionship with  him. 

I  explained  the  considerations  that  are  im- 
portant, from  our  point  of  view,  of  the  dedi- 
cation that  we  have  for  a  permanent  peace 
based  on  a  fair  and  equitable  settlement. 

The  meetings  were  conducted,  I  think,  in 
a  very  constructive  manner. 

After  leaving  here,  in  the  weeks  ahead  I 
will  have  further  consultations  that  I  trust 
will  lead  to  the  overall  objective  that  I  seek 
of  a  permanent  peace  that  will  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  of  the  parties. 

President  Sadat:  Well,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, if  I  may  add  some  words,  I  consider 
that  the  big  achievement  in  this  meeting  is 
that  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  Presi- 
dent Ford.  I  have  always  said,  before  I  met 
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him  and  when  I  saw  Congress  receiving  him, 
that  he  is  an  honest  and  a  straightforward 
man. 

Now  I  must  add  that  he  is  a  peace-loving 
and  peace-struggler,  also.  Added  to  what  I 
said  before,  we  had  intensive  talks  and  a 
complete  survey  of  the  whole  situation,  and 
we  have  discussed  lots  of  considerations. 

I  shall  be  going  back  to  my  country,  and 
we  shall  be  discussing  all  the  various  aspects, 
and  at  the  same  time  I  shall  be  always  in 
contact  with  President  Ford. 

And  may  I  seize  this  opportunity  to  extend 
an  invitation  for  President  Ford  to  visit  our 
country  and  to  meet  with  our  people,  and  we 
shall  be  very  happy  to  have  him  among  us. 

Thank  you. 

Ronald  H.  Nessen,  Press  Secretary  to 
President  Ford:  We  will  have  a  few  ques- 
tions. Miss  Thomas  [Helen  Thomas,  United 
Press  International]. 

Q.  I  woidd  like  to  address  my  question  to 
both  Presidents,  and  it  is  a  two-part  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  first,  did  you  reach  any 
kind  of  an  agreement  on  a  second-stage  dis- 
engagement which  would  involve  step-by- 
step  diplomacy'?  And  two,  did  you  discuss  in 
any  way  the  final  form  of  a  peace  settlement 
within  the  context  of  the  prewar  1967  bor- 
ders ? 

President  Ford:  As  I  said  in  my  opening 
statement,  we  took  into  consideration  all  of 
the  circumstances  that  are  necessary  for  any 
agreement,  whether  it  was  step-by-step  or  a 
comprehensive  agreement.  The  considera- 
tions were  on  the  broadest  basis  so  that  we 
could  have  a  complete  and  total  picture  of 
what  the  problems  are  in  seeking  the  solution 
that  is  what  all  of  us  want,  which  is  peace 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  that  being  in 
the  best  interests  of  not  only  those  in  the 
Middle  East  but  the  world  at  large. 

Q.  My  question  is  to  Mr.  President  Ford. 
Hotv  do  you  expect  the  reaction  in  the  Sen- 
ate after  the  reassessment  of  the  U.S.  policy 
in  the  Middle  East?  And  don't  you  consider 
the  letter  of  the  Senators  to  be — delivered 
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to  you  before  this  meeting  with  President 
Sadat — as  a  sort  of  pressure? 

President  Ford:  The  reassessment  that  I 
have  been  conducting  for  the  last  several 
months  has  included  a  great  many  sugges- 
tions from  within  the  United  States — -ex- 
perts in  both  political  parties.  It  has  included 
the  observations  and  suggestions  of  those 
from  other  nations  throughout  the  world,  of 
course  including  the  Middle  East. 

I  have  never  felt  that  the  suggestions  that 
have  come  from  any  source  in  the  context  of 
pressure.  We  have  sought  to  assemble  all  of 
the  information  that  would  be  aimed  at  see- 
ing all  of  the  difficulties,  all  of  the  benefits. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  information  that  is  vi- 
tally important,  and  on  the  benefit  of  those 
recommendations  my  reassessment  will  be 
concluded  with  a  plan  that  I  will  submit  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

Q.  President  Sadat,  if  I  may,  sir,  I  believe 
you  have  said  that  real  peace  between  Egypt 
and  Israel  is  not  possible  in  this  generation. 
Have  you  changed  your  mind  or,  in  fact,  has 
Egypt  changed  its  position  in  any  ivay  since 
last  March? 

President  Sadat:  Well,  I  didn't  say,  for  the 
first  thing,  that  peace  cannot  be  achieved.  On 
the  contrary.  In  my  speech  I  said — in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  very  complicated  and 
difficult  problem — but  it  is  very  easy  to  reach 
a  solution  when  we  solve  the  very  simple,  fun- 
damental basis  of  the  whole  conflict. 

I  said,  and  I  say  always,  that  the  biggest 
achievement  we  can  do  is  that  we  end  the 
state  of  belligerency  that  has  already  taken 
more  than  27  years  up  till  this  moment.  The 
peace  process  will  be  a  long  one,  so  it  should 
be  clear,  and  I  think  I  made  myself  clear. 

Q.  President  Ford,  just  to  folloxo  up  your 
answer  to  Miss  Thomas,  what  do  you  envis- 
age the  next  step  to  be  in  the  movement 
toward  the  settlement  of  the  Middle  East 
crisis? 

President  Ford:  We  have  not  made  any 
decision  as  to  the  next  step.  There  are,  of 
course,  a  number  of  alternatives.  I  think  it 
is  premature  at  this  time  for  me,  not  having 


concluded  the  full  consultation  that  I  had 
programed,  to  indicate  in  any  way  whatso- 
ever that  a  final  decision  has  been  made.  The 
objective  is  clear — it  has  been  from  the  out- 
set— and  it  will  be  the  aim  of  whatever 
recommendation  that  I  make  as  a  result  of 
the  reassessment. 

If  I  might,  I  would  like  to  add,  the  dis- 
cussions between  President  Sadat  and  my- 
self have  reaffirmed  the  bilateral  relationship 
between  Egypt  and  the  United  States,  a  bi- 
lateral relationship  that  I  feel  has  been  con- 
structive, and  the  discussions  that  we  have 
had  for  the  last  day  or  so  have  reaffirmed  the 
continuity  of  this  relationship. 

The  press:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presidents. 

TOASTS  BY  PRESIDENT  FORD  AND   EGYPTIAN 
PRESIDENT  SADAT,   JUNE  28 

President   Ford 

Mr.  President:  As  you  know,  it  has  been 
a  very  high  privilege  for  me  to  meet  with 
you  and  discuss  our  mutual  problems,  as  well 
as  our  hopes  and  our  aspirations  for  a  joint 
and  a  very  durable  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
[based]  on  Security  Council  Resolutions  242 
and  338. 

I  am  also  glad  to  see  so  much  of  Henry 
here  in  Salzburg,  I  have  often  thought  he 
might  have  been  taking  up  residence  in  the 
Middle  East.   [Laughter.] 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  will  cele- 
brate its  200th  anniversary  of  independence 
next  year.  We  are  now  taking  a  new  look 
at  our  own  early  history.  As  our  celebration 
begins,  we  have  new  pride  in  the  courage, 
the  vision,  and  the  wisdom  and  determina- 
tion of  our  forefathers. 

America  has  long  stood  for  peace  and 
human  progress  based  upon  justice.  And 
I  want  you  to  know,  Mr.  President,  that 
these  remain  in  our  objectives  now  and,  I  am 
certain,  in  the  future.    They  have  the  full 
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support  of  the  American  people,  regardless 
of  their  political  persuasion. 

You  and  I  have  very  thoroughly  reviewed 
the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  and  its  im- 
plications for  the  area  and  the  world  as  a 
whole.  We  have  discussed  the  approaches  to 
the  continuing  process  of  negotiation.  The 
final  decision,  of  course,  cannot  be  made  until 
other  consultations  have  been  held. 

We  both  are  totally  agreed  on  the  need, 
indeed,  the  imperative,  of  giving  momentum 
to  progress  toward  peace.  And,  as  I  have 
pledged  to  you,  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  will  not  permit  a  stalemate  or  a 
stagnation  to  develop  in  this  all-essential 
progress.  And  I  believe  that  our  consulta- 
tions have  made  a  very  important  contribu- 
tion toward  this  objective. 

Mr.  President,  you  gave  me  a  very  illumi- 
nating picture  of  your  plans  to  put  Egypt  on 
the  path  of  sustained  economic  progress  for 
the  future.  And  I  assure  you  that  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  provide  Egypt  with 
current  assistance  as  a  basis  for  a  long-range 
economic  development,  both  bilaterally  and 
in  cooperation  with  other  states  and  other 
international  institutions.  And  I  will  work 
with  our  Congress  to  give  reality  to  this 
continuing  pledge. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  found  in  our  talks 
that  we  both  share  the  same  goal — peace  and 
progress  for  our  peoples  and  for  all  human- 
ity. For  that  reason,  I  am  gratified  that 
our  two  countries  have  strengthened  friend- 
ship dramatically  in  the  past  21/2  years  and 
begun  cooperation  in  so  many  broad  fields.  I 
am  determined,  Mr.  President,  to  continue 
and  to  expand  this  friendship. 

Nothing  is  more  apparent  in  today's  world 
than  the  fact  that  the  destinies  of  nations 
are  intertwined.  The  interdependence  of  na- 
tions is  not  simply  an  abstract  concept;  it 
is  a  reality  that  all  peoples  and  all  nations 
must  recognize.  The  problems  of  one  are 
the  problems  of  all ;  the  progress  of  one  con- 
tributes to  the  progress  of  all. 

We  in  the  United  States  will  conduct  our 
relations  with  you,  Mr.   President,   in  this 


broad  spirit.  And  we  know  this  is  your 
desire  as  well.  Together,  Mr.  President,  and 
in  cooperation  with  other  states  that  seek 
peace,  progress,  and  human  dignity,  we  will 
achieve  our  common  goal. 

Gentlemen,  I  ask  all  of  you  to  join  me  in 
a  toast  to  the  President  and  to  the  people 
of  Egypt,  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
in  the  cause  of  peace  for  all  peoples. 

President   Sadat 

Dear  President  Ford,  distinguished 
friends:  It  was  only  yesterday  when  I  first 
met  President  Ford  in  person  to  deepen  the 
acquaintance,  respect  through  the  exchange 
of  letters  and  views  in  the  last  few  months. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  our  first  get- 
together  was  a  delightful  and  illuminating 
one,  as  it  revealed  to  me  President  Ford's 
great  vision,  compassion,  and  genuine  com- 
mitment to  the  cause  of  peace. 

Not  surprisingly,  I  found  that  the  Presi- 
dent agrees  fully  with  me  that  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East  is  an  explosive  one  that 
makes  it  imperative  on  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned to  take  the  urgent  actions  and  meas- 
ured decisions  if  we  are  to  avoid  another 
unfortunate  outburst  of  violence. 

No  one  who  is  sincere  in  his  desire  to 
establish  peace  in  that  sensitive  and  stra- 
tegic area  can  possibly  tolerate  a  stalemate 
or  stagnation.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  does 
not  in  the  least  reduce  tension  or  stimulate 
the  process  of  peace.  On  the  contrary,  it 
gives  way  to  increased  mistrust,  accumulated 
frustration,  and  escalated  tensions. 

We  cannot  keep  the  conflict  within  man- 
ageable proportions  unless  we  strive  to  main- 
tain the  momentum  of  peace  through  con- 
crete actions  that  could  convince  people  that 
peace  is  not  only  a  desirable  ideal  but  also 
a  practical  and  workable  proposition. 

I  am  equally  pleased  with  President  Ford's 
sincere  desire  to  strengthen  the  bilateral 
relations  between  our  two  countries  and 
peoples  in  the  interest  of  world  peace  and 
international  cooperation. 

Dear  friends,  while  I  invite  you  to  stand 
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up  and  drink  a  toast  for  President  Ford  and 
the  American  people,  I  would  like  to  state 
that  we  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Ford  in  Cairo. 


ARRIVAL,   ROME,   JUNE  3 

Weekly    Compilation   of    Presidential    Documents   dated   June    9 

President  Leone,  Mrs.  Leone,  Mr.  Prime 
Minister,  Excellencies,  and  friends:  Mr. 
President,  Mrs.  Ford  and  I  express  our 
grateful  appreciation  for  the  very  warm 
and  generous  welcome.  We  are  delighted  to 
be  here. 

The  United  States  and  Italy  are  close 
friends  and  very  close  allies.  This  fact  was 
apparent  during  President  Leone's  visit  to 
Washington  in  1974.  That  visit  was  mem- 
orable to  me  as  the  first  visit  by  a  European 
head  of  state  to  the  United  States  during  my 
Presidency.  The  very  positive  results  of  our 
discussions  were  reflected  in  the  U.S. -Italian 
joint  statement  issued  last  September. 

Now,  during  my  first  visit  to  Europe  as 
a  President,  I  come  to  Rome  to  continue  our 
consultations  on  the  many,  many  issues  of 
great  importance  to  both  of  our  countries. 

Our  discussions  today  will  be  inspired  and 
strengthened  by  the  results  of  the  NATO 
summit  meeting  in  which  both  our  countries 
participated  last  week,  and  by  our  reaffirma- 
tion, together  with  other  NATO  member 
nations,  of  our  dedication  to  Alliance  goals. 

Extraordinary  ties  of  friendship  and  kin- 
ship link  our  people.  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
bring  to  you,  Mr.  President,  the  greetings 
and  the  very  high  regard  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  for  Italy.  In  a  world  of 
rapid  and  dramatic  change,  Italian-Ameri- 
can friendship  stands  out  as  a  symbol  of 
stability  and  resolve. 

I  know  that  our  meetings,  Mr.  President, 
will  reinforce  the  traditional  bonds  of  affec- 
tion and  cooperation  between  our  two  coun- 
tries, thus  contributing  to  our  goals  of  peace 
and  prosperity  for  Italy,  for  the  United 
States,  and  for  all  nations. 


TOASTS   BY  PRESIDENT  FORD  AND   ITALIAN 
PRESIDENT   LEONE,   JUNE  3° 

President   Leone 

Mr.  President:  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  take  this  opportunity  of  again  ex- 
pressing to  you,  to  Mrs.  Ford,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Dr.  Kissinger,  as  well  as  to 
the  other  eminent  members  of  your  party, 
the  most  cordial  greetings  of  the  Italian 
people,  the  government,  and  myself,  and  to 
confirm  to  you  my  great  and  sincere  satis- 
faction at  having  you  as  so  welcome  a  guest 
in  our  country. 

I  should  like  to  say  first  of  all  how  greatly 
we  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have  wanted 
to  include  this  visit  to  Italy  in  the  first  trip 
that  you  are  making  to  Europe,  thereby  giv- 
ing us  the  opportunity  of  resuming  the  fruit- 
ful dialogue  so  happily  begun  on  the  occasion 
of  my  visit  to  the  United  States  in  September 
of  last  year,  a  visit  of  which  I  harbor  the 
most  happy  memories  and  whose  positive  re- 
sults were  expressed  in  the  joint  declaration 
of  Washington.  To  this  document  we  attach 
the  value  of  a  substantial  step  forward  in 
Italo-American  collaboration.  And  a  similar 
importance  attaches  to  the  two  meetings  that 
we  have  had  here  in  Rome  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

During  this  morning's  talks,  we  noted  with 
great  interest  your  impressions  regarding 
the  results  of  your  intensive  diplomatic  ac- 
tivity of  these  last  few  days.  These  talks 
have  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  govern- 
ment and  public  opinion  the  significance  and 
the  importance  of  this  first  mission  that  you 
are  undertaking  to  Europe  in  order  to  stress 
the  solidarity  between  the  United  States  and 
her  European  allies  with  a  view  to  ever  more 
promising  developments  of  the  process  of 
detente  among  all  nations  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  cause  of  peace.    We  particularly 


9  Given  at  a  luncheon  hosted  by  President  Leone 
at  the  Quirinale  Palace,  Rome;  President  Leone 
spoke  in  Italian  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  dated  June  9). 
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appreciate  the  efforts  you  are  making  to 
find  a  peaceful  and  lasting  solution  of  the 
Middle  East  crisis,  a  matter,  as  you  well 
know,  to  which  Italy  is  particularly  sensitive. 

The  objective  of  peace  that  the  United 
States  pursues  offers  new  perspectives, 
thanks  to  the  recent  meetings  of  Salzburg 
and  to  the  further  diplomatic  action  that 
the  United  States  intends  to  carry  on.  As 
always,  Italy  gives  its  full  support  to  these 
efforts  with  the  greatest  commitment. 

Italy  continues  to  consider  decisive  the 
role  that  our  friend  the  American  nation  can 
play  in  insuring  for  the  international  com- 
munity an  orderly  and  peaceful  future  based 
on  the  respect  of  the  principles  of  freedom, 
democracy,  and  progress  that  constitute  the 
common  heritage  of  our  civilizations,  the 
firmest  of  foundations  for  our  understanding 
and  our  alliance.  For  our  part,  we  should 
like  to  assure  you  that  we  shall  make  every 
effort  to  collaborate— in  the  spirit  of  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  that  binds  us  to  the 
United  States  and  to  our  European  allies — 
in  creating,  maintaining,  and  consolidating 
everywhere  a  climate  of  confidence  and  peace 
and  in  promoting  a  harmonious  economic 
development  to  insure  the  balanced  progress 
of  all  peoples  and  nations.  The  grave  prob- 
lems of  our  times  call  for  a  full  understand- 
ing and  the  active  collaboration  of  all  coun- 
tries, the  industrialized  ones  as  well  as  the 
developing  ones.  Italy  will  make  its  con- 
vinced contribution  to  the  farsighted  action 
that  the  United  States  is  undertaking  to  this 
end. 

We  have  welcomed  with  profound  satis- 
faction the  accent  that  you  placed  at  the 
recent  Brussels  meeting  of  the  Atlantic  alli- 
ance on  the  fundamental  value  of  the  rela- 
tions between  America  and  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  security  and  insur- 
ing a  more  even  development  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Italy,  considering  the  Atlantic  alliance  as 
an  irreplaceable  instrument  of  equilibrium 
and  peace,  has  always  held  that  a  more 
concrete  and  effective  European  dimension 
would  also  give  new  vigor  to  the  alliance 
itself. 

As  you  know,  we  in  Italy  feel  a  profound 


European  vocation.  This  vocation  is  rein- 
forced by  our  realization  that  a  strong  and 
united  Europe  will  be  an  essential  element 
in  an  increasingly  close  collaboration  with 
the  United  States  and  the  West  in  general 
for  the  solution  of  the  great  problems  of 
peace,  stability,  and  harmonious  progress  of 
the  whole  world  that  characterize  our  times. 

Our  meeting  of  this  morning  will  give  new 
impetus  to  the  already  fertile  collaboration 
that  has  been  instituted  between  the  United 
States  and  Italy  with  a  view  to  attaining 
the  solutions  that  we  all  look  forward  to  in 
a  framework  of  continued  and,  indeed, 
strengthened  solidarity  among  the  peoples 
of  the  West.  I  am  sure  that  a  similar  result 
will  be  obtained  by  the  discussions  that  you 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  will  have  this 
afternoon  with  our  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  President,  America  is  about  to  cele- 
brate the  second  centenary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  a  document  that  em- 
bodies ideals  and  aspirations  that  originated, 
among  others,  also  in  my  own  country.  In 
this  connection,  I  need  only  recall  that  the 
name  of  an  Italian  figures  among  the  signa- 
tories of  the  Declaration  and  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  had  frequent  contacts  with  the 
more  enlightened  thinkers  in  Italy.  And 
Italy  therefore  feels  that  it  wants  to  par- 
ticipate wholeheartedly  in  this  celebration. 

In  this  spirit,  then,  I  raise  my  glass  to  the 
good  health  and  well-being  of  yourself,  Mr. 
President,  and  Mrs.  Ford,  to  the  success  of 
your  lofty  task  at  the  head  of  the  American 
nation,  and  to  the  live  and  deep-reaching 
friendship  that  binds  Italy  to  the  United 
States. 

President   Ford 

Mr.  President  and  Mrs.  Leone,  Mr.  Prime 
Minister,  and  Excellencies:  I  am  delighted 
to  be  in  the  Eternal  City  of  Rome,  the  justly 
celebrated  capital  of  Italy. 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  be  with 
you  today  in  this  hospitable  and  historic 
palace.  I  am  mindful  of  the  symbolism  of 
this  visit,  underlining  as  it  does  the  tradi- 
tional friendship  and  ties  between  our  two 
countries. 

We  in  America  have  just  begun  the  cele- 
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bration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  U.S. 
struggle  for  independence.  The  very  name 
"America"  derives  from  an  Italian  navi- 
gator. Among  the  Italian  contributors  to  the 
early  history  of  the  American  Republic  are 
William  Paca,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  Fillipo  Mazzei,  a  close  friend 
and  collaborator  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  our  country, 
the  human  ties  between  Italy  and  the  United 
States  have  enriched  America's  life,  Amer- 
ica's culture,  and  have  served  to  establish 
the  basis  for  the  deep  and  very  warm  friend- 
ship that  exists  today. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  a  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Congress,  I  served  in  our  national 
Capitol  building.  As  a  result,  I  was  mindful 
of  the  contributions  of  artists  and  skilled 
workers  from  Italy  to  design,  to  construct, 
and  decorate  our  national  Capitol. 

The  paintings,  the  carvings,  and  the  stat- 
ues of  Italian  conception  and  artistry  have 
become  enshrined  at  the  very  heart  of  our 
government  as  a  part  of  America's  history 
and  America's  heritage.  This  symbolizes 
only  one  aspect  of  our  great  debt  to  Italy. 

Our  hearts  are  lifted  when  we  hear  Amer- 
ica's many  bands  playing  stirring  airs,  and 
we  do  recall  that  President  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, who  loved  the  music  of  Italy,  invited 
Italian  musicians  to  create  our  first  military 
band. 

In  considering  those  who  have  made  dis- 
tinguished contributions  to  the  relations  be- 
tween our  countries,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
occasion  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
outstanding  service  of  your  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  Ambassador  Ortona.  He 
has  gained  the  respect  and  the  appreciation 
of  not  only  American  Presidents  and  Secre- 
taries of  State,  but  also  of  the  American 
people. 

Americans  in  Italy  never  feel  that  they  are 
among  strangers.  We  always  have  the  feel- 
ing that  we  are  with  close  friends.  In  this 
relationship,  our  two  countries  share  much 
in  common: 

— Our  cultural,  economic,  fraternal,  com- 
mercial, and  social  ties  affirm  our  continued 
cooperation  and  close  association. 

— Our  governments   are   committed   to   a 


world  of  freedom  and  peace  and  to  over- 
coming tensions  which  threaten  the  peace. 

— We  are  committed  to  the  strength  of  an 
alliance  that  has  kept  more  than  a  quarter 
century — a  quarter  of  century  of  peace  on 
the  continent  and  which  is  indispensable 
to  our  concerted  efforts  to  reduce  tensions 
and  to  increase  cooperation. 

— Of  first  importance,  we  share  a  firm 
dedication  to  democratic  government  and  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  liberty. 

We  in  America  value  the  role  of  Italy  in 
the  world,  your  contributions  to  the  Atlantic 
alliance,  and  your  efforts  toward  a  stronger 
and  more  cohesive  Europe  working  with  the 
United  States. 

These  bonds  and  shared  goals,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, were  set  forth  in  the  joint  statement 
issued  on  the  occasion  of  your  visit  to  the 
United  States  last  year.  They  have  been 
reaffirmed  in  our  discussions  today. 

At  the  NATO  summit  conference  in  Brus- 
sels last  week,  the  member  nations  of  the 
Atlantic  alliance  renewed  their  commitment 
to  the  Atlantic  alliance  and  to  the  principles 
of  friendship  and  cooperation  and  the  com- 
mon defenses  which  are  its  foundation. 

I  must  emphasize  how  much  the  United 
States  values  Italy's  partnership  and  Italy's 
contributions  to  the  alliance.  We  greatly  ad- 
mire the  leaders  and  the  people  of  Italy  in 
carrying  through  difficult  economic  measures 
which  are  crucial  in  fighting  today's  eco- 
nomic difficulties.  We  are  keenly  aware  of 
Italy's  strengths.  We  are  proud  of  our 
alliance  with  you  and  take  confidence  in  the 
knowledge  that  this  relationship  is  welcomed 
by  you. 

Mr.  President,  the  warmth  of  the  welcome 
given  me  today  by  you,  by  your  gracious 
and  charming  wife,  and  by  the  people  of 
Rome  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  Italian  people 
has  been  in  the  highest  tradition  of  Italian 
hospitality.  For  me,  this  delightful  luncheon 
with  so  many  friends  symbolizes  the  depth  of 
friendship  between  our  two  countries. 

In  this  spirit,  I  lift  my  glass  in  toast  to 
the  United  States  and  to  Italy,  to  our  con- 
tinuing, growing  friendship  in  the  years 
ahead,  to  President  Leone,  to  Prime  Minister 
Moro,  and  to  the  great  Italian  people. 
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President   Ford 

President  Leone,  Mr.  Prime  Minister, 
Your  Excellencies :  Upon  our  departure  from 
Italy,  Mrs.  Ford  and  I  wish  to  express  our 
profound  gratitude  to  President  and  Mrs. 
Leone,  to  Prime  Minister  and  Mrs.  Moro, 
and  to  the  Italian  Government  and  the  Ital- 
ian people  for  the  wonderful  reception  ac- 
corded us  on  this  occasion  and  this  visit. 

The  warmth  with  which  we  have  been 
received,  the  cordial  and  productive  discus- 
sions that  I  have  had  with  your  highest 
leaders,  and  the  friendship  and  good  will 
expressed  everywhere  for  the  United  States 
have  made  this  a  memorable  experience  for 
all  of  us. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Italy  and 
the  United  States  have  had  a  remarkable 
identity  of  purpose  in  working  as  democ- 
racies with  shared  ideals  toward  the  goals 
of  an  enduring  peace  and  prosperity  for  our 
people. 

We  have  worked  together  as  allies  in 
NATO  to  preserve  peace  and  to  insure  sta- 
bility in  Europe  and  in  the  Mediterranean. 
We  can  take  satisfaction  in  the  successes  we 
have  achieved. 

As  a  result  of  my  many  meetings  here 
in  Rome,  I  am  confident  that  the  United 
States  and  Italy  together,  as  partners  in 
the  Atlantic  alliance,  will  enjoy  similar  suc- 
cess in  meeting  the  complex  and  difficult 
challenges  before  us. 

In  this  way,  we  can  contribute  to  the 
prospects  of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  life 
for  the  people  throughout  the  world. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Ford  and  myself,  you 
have  our  sincere  thanks,  our  deepest  appre- 
ciation for  the  hospitality  and  the  many 
kindnesses  extended  to  us  at  all  levels  dur- 
ing every  moment  of  our  stay. 

As  we  prepare  to  leave  this  beautiful  coun- 
try, I  am  reminded  of  the  saying  that  fond 


memories  spare  departures  for  final  sorrow. 
Thus,  we  cannot  leave  Italy  in  sorrow,  for 
we  carry  far  too  many  warm  memories  of 
a  very  special  day  with  gracious  friends. 
I  thank  you. 


President   Leone  10 

Mr.  President:  Upon  your  departure,  I 
should  like  once  again  to  say  to  you  and 
Mrs.  Ford  how  pleased  we  are  to  have  had 
this  opportunity  of  meeting  you  again. 

The  intensive  and  fruitful  talks  that  I, 
Prime  Minister  Moro,  Foreign  Minister 
Rumor,  and  other  members  of  the  Italian 
Government  have  had  with  you  and  Dr. 
Kissinger  have  once  again  concerned  the 
friendly,  constructive,  and  firm  spirit  with 
which  our  two  countries  are  facing  the  prob- 
lems which  concern  them  both  on  the  bi- 
lateral and  the  general  plane. 

Your  trip  to  Europe,  in  which  you  so  op- 
portunely included  this  short  visit  to  Rome, 
has  been  of  great  importance.  The  Brussels 
summit  in  particular  has  shown  the  vitality 
of  the  alliance.  It  is  a  guarantee  of  our  col- 
lective security  and  also  an  essential  condi- 
tion for  detente  and  peace. 

Our  talks  today  have  concerned  the  exist- 
ence of  a  full  agreement  of  views  on  this 
essential  point  and  a  common  wish  to  seek 
the  solution  of  problems  relating  to  peace 
and  to  political  and  economic  stability  in 
Europe  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  partic- 
ular in  the  Middle  East  area,  as  well  as  those 
problems  of  a  global  dimension  which  are 
characteristic  of  our  ties. 

Thank  you  for  the  kind  words  you  have 
just  said  and  for  the  lofty  things  you  said 
about  my  country.  In  thanking  you  again 
for  the  good  will  that  you  have  displayed 
to  us,  I  wish  you  every  success  in  our  on- 
going cooperation  and  in  your  enlightened 
work  at  the  head  of  the  American  nation. 


10  President  Leone  spoke  in  Italian. 
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Secretary  Kissinger's  News  Conferences  at   Brussels  and  Salzburg 


BRUSSELS,   MAY  29 


Press   release  308  dated  May  30 


Secretary  Kissinger:  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  will  begin  with  the  President's  pres- 
entation at  the  NATO  session;  then  I  will 
summarize  the  bilateral  meetings  that  took 
place  today.  I  know  you  have  already  been 
briefed  on  the  ones  this  morning,  but  I  will 
sum  them  up  anyway. 

On  the  speech  that  the  President  made  to 
the  NATO  Council,  you  will  have  the  text, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  point  in  my  going 
through  all  of  the  portions. 

The  President  began  by  summing  up  the 
nature  of  the  original  American  commit- 
ment, the  purposes  that  NATO  originally 
had  been  designed  to  serve,  and  stated  his 
conviction  that  in  his  view  these  required 
no  new  restatement,  that  they  were  as  valid 
today  as  they  were  then. 

He  then  discussed  a  number  of  problems 
that  he  saw  before  the  alliance,  or  problems 
that  might  affect  the  alliance  in  the  field 
of  defense,  in  the  field  of  disagreements  that 
had  arisen  between  some  allies,  the  field  of 
energy,  and  with  respect  to  the  Middle  East. 

He  then  discussed  six  major  areas  that 
in  his  view  required  attention. 

First,  the  need  for  a  strong  and  credible 
defense.  He  pointed  out  that  without  security 
no  other  objectives  would  make  any  sense. 
He  called  for  meeting  the  longstanding  goals 
for  common  procedures  of  equipment,  for  a 
more  systematic  research  and  development, 
and  reiterated  our  commitment  not  to  en- 
gage in  any  unilateral  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican forces.  You  can  take  that  as  a  given  of 
our  policy  that  outside  the  MBFR  [mutual 
and  balanced  force  reductions]  framework 
the  United  States  will  not  withdraw  any 
forces  from  NATO. 

The  second  point  he  stressed  was  the  need 
to  preserve  the  quality  and  integrity  of  the 


alliance  on  the  basis  of  unqualified  partici- 
pation and  not  on  the  basis  of  partial  mem- 
bership or  special  arrangements  that  indi- 
vidual countries  might  wish  to  make  with  the 
alliance. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  that  France — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  will  answer  ques- 
tions later.   Let  me  just  run  through  this. 

The  third  was  a  call  for  an  improvement 
in  the  process  of  political  consultation.  As 
you  know,  it  has  been  our  position  through- 
out our  discussions  with  our  allies  that  soli- 
darity with  respect  to  defense  cannot  be 
maintained  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time 
unless  there  is  solidarity  with  respect  to  po- 
litical objectives  and,  in  our  view,  increasing 
them  with  respsct  to  the  new  agenda  which 
the  President  treated  separately. 

Fourth,  the  President  asked  for  a  joint 
action  in  developing  a  productive  and  real- 
istic agenda  for  detente  that  serves  our 
interest  and  not  the  interests  of  others,  an 
agenda,  in  other  words,  that  we  could  do 
jointly  rather  than  each  of  the  individual 
members  separately.  He  related  this  to  the 
European  Security  Conference  and  to  the 
mutual  balanced  force  reduction. 

Fifth,  he  called  attention  to  the  future  of 
the  West  itself,  calling  for  the  strengthening 
of  our  democratic  institutions  within  the 
alliance  and  encouraging  the  growth  of  dem- 
ocratic processes  within  the  members  of  the 
alliance. 

Sixth,  he  emphasized  that  the  vitality  of 
the  alliance  depended  on  the  conception  by 
the  members  of  the  alliance  as  a  great  joint 
enterprise  and  not  simply  as  a  series  of  in- 
dividual efforts  and  not  purely  as  a  defense, 
and  he  called  attention  to  the  agenda  which 
we  have  been  putting  forward  all  week  in 
other  forums — of  energy,  of  population,  of 
food,  and  of  raw  materials  in  addition  to 
the  need  for  strengthening  the  world  trad- 
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ing  and  monetary  systems — and  he  called 
for  cooperative  action  in  all  of  these  things. 

He  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
United  States  had  trials  over  the  recent 
months;  it  is  nevertheless  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion— that  we  possess  the  willpower,  the 
technical  capability,  and  the  spiritual  con- 
viction to  do  what  is  needed  to  master  the 
agenda  that  he  outlined. 

Now,  so  much  for  his  presentation  at  the 
NATO  Council.  He  was  the  only  speaker 
except  for  a  military  briefing  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Military  Committee. 

Now,  we  can  proceed  in  one  of  two  ways: 
I  can  either  sum  up  the  bilateral  talks  and 
then  take  your  questions,  or  I  can  take  ques- 
tions on  this  and  then — should  I  continue? 

Q.  Yes.    Sum  it  up. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Sum  up  the  bilateral 
talks? 

Q.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  President  met 
during  the  day,  as  you  know,  with  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Luxembourg,  with  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Denmark,  and  with  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Portugal.  If  I  have  for- 
gotten somebody,  we  are  in  a  major  diplo- 
matic problem.   [Laughter.] 

As  I  understand  it,  you  have  already  been 
briefed  about  the  meetings  that  took  place 
this  morning.  Let  me  just  add  one  com- 
ment about  the  discussions  that  are  taking 
place  with  the  representatives  from  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

We  are  not,  as  we  have  repeatedly  pointed 
out,  acting  as  mediator.  What  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do  is,  one,  to  contribute  to  a 
framework  in  which  the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  parties  would  be  eased.  We  are 
therefore  talking  to  the  parties  about  general 
principles  and  approaches  that  could  be  fol- 
lowed in  moving  toward  a  solution  of  the 
dispute  between  them,  because  we  believe 
that  the  quarrel  between  two  allies — both  of 
whom  we  value — is  against  the  interests  of 
the  alliance,  against  their  own  interests. 

We  believe  that  while  these  negotiations 


are  going  on,  neither  side  should  take  any 
military  actions  or  make  any  military  threat 
or  take  any  steps  that  could  lead  to  military 
action,  and  we  have  expressed  that  convic- 
tion to  the  parties  concerned. 

As  you  know,  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
Foreign  Ministers  are  going  to  meet  tomor- 
row, and  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Prime 
Ministers  are  meeting  on  Saturday. 

I  will  be  meeting  with  the  Greek  Foreign 
Minister,  maybe  the  Prime  Minister,  tomor- 
row, and  I  will  also  meet  with  the  senior 
Turkish  official. 

We  hope  that  this  process  will  contribute 
not  only  to  easing  the  tensions  but  to  gen- 
erating a  framework  in  which  a  solution  to 
their  dispute  becomes  easier  and  is  ultimate- 
ly attained,  and  within  these  limits  which  I 
have  described  to  you,  we  thought  the  talks 
went  well. 

As  for  the  meeting  with  the  German  Chan- 
cellor, he  is,  of  course,  a  very  close  ally  and  a 
very  good  friend.  We  reviewed  the  state  of  the 
alliance,  the  state  of  East-West  relations. 
We  had  a  brief  discussion  on  the  Middle 
East,  but  we  spent  most  of  our  time  on  the 
nature  of  the  economic  conditions  in  the  in- 
dustrial world  and  the  problem  of  industrial 
growth  as  they  affected  stability,  cohesive- 
ness  of  our  societies  and  of  our  alliance,  as 
well  as  the  relationship  between  the  indus- 
trial societies  and  the  developing  society. 

The  meeting  with  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Denmark  dealt  with  the  general  problems  of 
the  alliance,  and  were  such  common  issues  as 
their  perception  of  the  Portuguese  situation 
and  our  joint  views  on  East-West  relations. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  fraternity  of  For- 
eign Ministers,  I  want  to  point  out  that  in 
each  case  the  Prime  Ministers,  or  Chan- 
cellors, were  accompanied  by  their  Foreign 
Ministers,  who  made  a  major  contribution 
to  the  discussion.  Therefore  I  hope  you  will — 
yes,  the  American  Foreign  Minister  also  con- 
tributed. [Laughter.]  Just  a  minute.  You 
don't  want  to  hear  about  Portugal?  [Laugh- 
ter.] I  will  be  glad  to  take  questions  now. 

In  the  meeting  with  the  Portuguese  Prime 
Minister,  the  discussion  was  very  frank  and 
was  conducted  in  a  friendly  atmosphere.  The 
President  explained  his  views  about  the  im- 
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pact  on  NATO  of  a  government  in  which  a 
Communist  might  play  a  significant  role. 
The  Portuguese  explained  to  us  the  nature 
of  their  domestic  structure,  which  is,  as  you 
all  know,  unique  in  the  NATO  alliance,  and 
there  was  a  very  frank  and,  I  believe,  mutual 
exchange  of  views. 

This  is  the  extent  of  the  bilaterals. 

Now  I  will  take  some  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  ivhen  you  outlined  the 
President's  remarks,  including  the  point  that 
special  arrangements  could  not  be  made,  does 
that  mean  that  if  Portugal  becomes  Com- 
munist dominated,  there  is  no  way  to  fit 
it  into  NATO?  Is  that  what  he  ivas  trying 
to  say? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  I  think  that  what 
we  were  saying,  in  elliptical  diplomatic  lan- 
guage, is  that  the  special  arrangements  that 
various  member  nations  have  already  at- 
tempted to  make  cannot  become  the  normal 
pattern  if  the  alliance  is  to  survive  in  its 
present  form. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  Greece  pulling  out  on  the 
military  side  and  Turkey  threatenitig  and 
that  kind  of  thing? 

Q.  Question,  sir? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  question  is,  in 
Helen  Thomas'  precise  formulation,  Greece 
pulling  out  of  the  alliance,  Turkey  threaten- 
ing, or  that  sort  of  thing,  and  the  answer 
is — 

Q.  Military  bases. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  answer  is  we 
mean  that  sort  of  thing.   [Laughter.] 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  you  are  always  so  en- 
lightening in  your  elliptical  terms.  Thank 
you.  [Laughter.'] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  is  another  sort 
of  thing.   [Laughter.] 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  the  Turkish  Prime 
Minister,  according  to  one  report,  tell  the 
President  that  he  would  prefer  not  to  have 
the  United  States  act  as  a  mediator  err  to 
intervene  and  leave  it  to  both  sides  to  settle 
this  type  of  dispute? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  that  did  not  hap- 


pen. We  have  never  said  that  we  were  act- 
ing as  mediators.  We  did  not  put  ourselves 
forward  as  mediators,  nor  did  the  Turkish 
Prime  Minister  tell  us  what  role  he  wanted 
us  to  play  or  that  he  didn't  want  us  to  play 
any  role.  The  discussions  with  the  Turkish 
leaders  were  in  the  framework  that  had 
originally  been  charted  in  my  two  visits  to 
Ankara,  and  there  was  no  such  implication. 
It  is,  of  course,  clear  that  the  basic  nego- 
tiation will  have  to  take  place  between  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  communities  on  Cyprus, 
as  well  as  between  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
Governments.  Our  role  is  to  facilitate,  to 
help,  as  we  are  requested,  and  perhaps  to 
come  up  with  an  occasional  idea. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  United  States  hav- 
ing expressed  its  concern  about  unqualified 
membership  in  NATO,  what  does  it  intend 
to  do  about  it?  Were  there  any  specific  pro- 
posals, or  does  the  United  States  have  any 
specific  proposals  to  carry  out  this  intention? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No. 

Q.  Question? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  question  is,  the 
United  States  having  expressed  its  concern 
about  the  problem  of — not  unqualified  sup- 
port, qualified  support — qualified  member- 
ship in  NATO,  what  is  the  United  States 
going  to  do  about  it? 

The  purpose  of  the  President's  speech  was 
to  outline  the  problems  he  saw  before  the 
alliance  and  the  issues  that  needed  solutions. 
As  you  know,  the  whole  day  tomorrow  will 
be  devoted  to  discussion  and  there  will,  with- 
out any  doubt,  be  additional  Presidential 
intervention  as  the  discussion  continues. 
This  was  not  an  attempt  to  put  forward  all 
of  the  solutions  to  all  of  the  problems  he 
outlined. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  you,  in  several 
different  formulations,  warned  the  Turks 
and  the  Greeks  against  taking  forceful  ac- 
tion, why  is  it  necessary  to  make  that  such 
a  strong  point? 

Q.  Question? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  question  was,  if 
in  several  formulations  I  warned  the  Greeks 
and  the  Turks  against  forceful  action. 
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It  was  only  in  one  formulation.  I  tried 
to  sum  up  what  our  general  view  is,  and 
our  view  happens  to  be  that  the  use  of  force 
and  the  threat  of  force  during  these  negotia- 
tions by  either  side  would  not  be  helpful  and 
that  the  process  of  negotiation  should  have 
the  primary  role. 

There  is  no  specific  threat  of  force  at  this 
particular  moment,  but  given  the  potential 
tenseness  of  the  situation,  we  simply  wanted 
to  state  our  view. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  excuse  me.  If  I  could 
just  follow  up.  Did  the  President  make  that 
same  cautionary  remark? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Of  course.  I  am  re- 
porting about  the  President's  conversation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  did  the  President 
tell  the  Portuguese  Prime  Minister  he 
thought  the  impact  on  NATO  would  be  if 
Portugal  were  dominated  by  Communists? 

Q.  Question? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  question  is,  what 
did  the  President  point  out  to  the  Portuguese 
Prime  Minister  that  the  impact  on  NATO 
would  be  if  Portugal  were  dominated  by 
Communists? 

He  pointed  out  that  the  impact  would  be 
unfortunate  and  somewhat  incompatible 
with  the  purposes  of  NATO. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  connection  with  your 
discussion  with  the  Portuguese,  did  they  give 
any  assurances  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  Portuguese  Government  to  be  a  Trojan 
horse  in  a  NATO  structure,  that  that  was 
not  their  purpose?  Could  you  give  us  some 
of  the  language  he  might  have  used? 

Q.  Question? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  obviously  cannot. 

The  question  is,  did  the  Portuguese  Prime 
Minister  give  us  any  assurances  about  Portu- 
gal not  being  a  Trojan  horse? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was  a  phrase  that 
came  up  in  the  discussion.  We  did  not  ask 
for  any  assurances.  The  purpose  of  this 
meeting  was  to  make  clear  our  view  and  to 
enable  in  the  first  meeting  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Portuguese  leaders — for  them 
to  express  their  views. 

We  also  made  clear  that  we  welcomed  a 


change  in  Portugal  from  its  previous  system 
to  a  democratic  system,  and  we  expressed 
our  good  will  toward  such  efforts. 

The  view  of  the  Portuguese  ministers  was 
that  they  did  not  represent  a  Communist 
dominated  government. 

Q.  During  the  course  of  the  President' s 
conversation  with  the  Chancellor  [of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany'],  were  the  sub- 
jects of  Spain  and  Portugal  discussed? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  President  point- 
ed out  in  his  speech,  which  you  will  get, 
our  view  that  Soain  should  have  a  closer  re- 
lationship to  Western  defense.  There  was 
some  brief  discussion  about  our  views  with 
respect  to  Spain — and  on  which  there  was 
perhaps  not  complete  unanimity — and  some 
brief  discussion  on  Portugal. 

We  had  already,  last  week  when  I  was 
in  the  Federal  Republic,  extensive  conversa- 
tions with  both  the  Chancellor  and  the  For- 
eign Minister  on  Portugal,  which,  of  course, 
the  President  was  fully  familiar  with. 

Mr.  Nessen  [Ronald  H.  Nessen,  Press  Sec- 
retary to  President  Ford] :  The  last  question 
right  over  here. 

Q.  Sir,  ivas  the  conversation  with  the 
Portuguese  in  English  or  was  that  through 
an  interpreter? 

Q.  Question? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  can  ask  one  more 
substantive  question. 

The  question  was,  was  the  conversation 
with  the  Portuguese  in  English  or  through 
in  interpreter?  It  v/as  through  an  interpret- 
er. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  about  the  meeting 
with  d'Estaing  [Valery  Giscard  d'Estaing, 
President  of  France]  tonight  and  if  you 
could  answer  that  and  tell  us  how  it  came 
about,  woidd  you  also  tell  us  what  you  think 
about  France's  special  relationship  within 
the  NATO  organization? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  it  is  covered 
in  the  point  that  is  made  in  the  President's 
speech. 

Q.  Question? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  With  respect  to  the 
meeting   of  the   two   Presidents,    President 
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Giscard  called  President  Ford  about  two 
weeks  ago  and  told  him  that  he  had  decided 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  NATO  heads 
of  state  and  heads  of  government,  and  on 
that  occasion  suggested  or  it  was  mutually 
agreed,  that  while  he  attended  this  meeting 
a  discussion  between  the  two  Presidents 
seemed  appropriate. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  this  is  the  case, 
that  a  number  of  topics  that  we  wish  to 
discuss,  including  the  energy  problem,  which 
I  have  already  had  a  preliminary  discussion 
with  the  French  President  about,  Middle 
East,  Atlantic  relations,  and  the  usual 
agenda  of  U.S. -French  relations — and  as  you 
know,  the  two  Presidents  have  a  very  warm 
personal  relationship. 

Q.  You  mentioned  energy.  You  said  meet- 
ing. You  meant  dinner? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  meant  dinner.  I 
am  sorry.  He  was  going  to  come  to  the 
dinner,  and  in  connection  with  that  dinner, 
a  meeting  would  be  appropriate. 


SALZBURG,  JUNE  2 

Press  release  312  dated  June  2 

Ronald  H.  Nessen,  Press  Secretary  to 
President  Ford:  The  two  Presidents  [Presi- 
dent Ford  and  President  Sadat  of  Egypt], 
of  course,  have  given  you  their  views  of  the 
meetings  they  held  here.  A  number  of  you 
have  asked  for  elaboration  and  further  ex- 
planation of  some  of  the  points,  so  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  come  down  to  do  that.  After 
Dr.  Kissinger  has  talked  to  you  I  will  have 
perhaps  three  or  four  items  in  the  way  of 
schedule  announcements  to  make. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  need  hardly  say 
how  much  I  have  been  looking  forward  to 
an  opportunity  to  have  the  press  conference 
in  Salzburg.  [Laughter.]  I  have  been  re- 
hearsing for  it  for  a  year. 

The  two  Presidents  have  really  stated 
their  positions,  and  there  is  nothing  I  could 
add  to  those,  but  I  thought  it  might  be  help- 
ful to  answer  some  questions.  So  within  the 
limit — yes? 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  your  reaction  to  the 


decision    by   the   Israelis   to    thin    out   their 
forces  east  of  the  canal,  please? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  question  is  to 
give  my  reaction  to  the  decision  of  the 
Israelis  to  thin  out  their  forces  east  of  the 
canal. 

We  think  that  that  is  a  constructive  move. 
It  has  clearly  the  intention  of  easing  possible 
Egyptian  concerns  about  Israeli  artillery  in 
range  of  the  canal,  and  while  not  decisive 
on — no  unilateral  step  can  be  a  decisive  step 
at  this  point — I  think  it  is  a  helpful  contri- 
bution to  the  process  which  the  United 
States  is  strongly  attempting  to  encourage 
in  which  both  parties  should  make  an  effort 
to  move  toward  peace. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  long  have  you  known 
about  this  Israeli  decision? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  we  have  talked 
about  this  Israeli  decision — I  mean  about  this 
concept  or  about  a  concept  like  this — previ- 
ously. The  actual  decision  we  learned  about 
this  morning. 

Yes? 

Q.  Did  the  Egyptians  indicate  there  was 
any  change  in  their  negotiating  position 
since  last  March?  And  if  there  was,  was 
there  enough  to  encourage  a  resumption  of 
a  negotiation  with  Israel  on  a  partial  agree- 
ment? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  purpose  of  these 
talks  was  not  for  the  two  heads  of  state  to 
get  into  detailed  negotiations  on  the  issues  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  or  on  the  issues  of 
an  interim  agreement  between  Egypt  and 
Israel.  As  I  pointed  out  to  a  number  of  you 
previously,  the  intention  of  this  meeting  was 
to  permit  the  two  leaders  an  opportunity  to 
look  over  all  the  various  roads  to  peace  that 
have  so  far  been  identified  in  the  Middle 
East  and  to  see  which  of  them  might  be 
more  promising  or  how  to  pursue  those  that 
were  available. 

I  think  the  discussion  proceeded  from 
the  assumption  that  if  progress  toward  peace 
is  to  be  made  all  parties  must  make  a  con- 
tribution, and  in  that  sense  I  thought  there 
was  a  positive  spirit.  It  is  too  early  to  tell 
whether  it  permits  a  resumption  of  any  par- 
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ticular  negotiation,  because  we  must  now 
talk  to  the  Israeli  Prime  Minister  and  see 
whether  his  ideas  coincide  with  those  we 
have  heard  from  the  Egyptian  President  or 
whether  there  should  be  perhaps  some  Amer- 
ican suggestions. 

But  the  atmosphere  was  constructive;  the 
attitude  was  constructive.  And  together  with 
the  Israeli  move  that  was  made  today  per- 
haps we  are  moving  into  a  period  where 
some  momentum  can  be  put  behind  peace 
efforts  again. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  anticipate  Egypt 
making  some  parallel  confidence-building 
moves?  And  also,  does  the  shift  of  Syrian 
forces  to  the  Iraqi  front  have  any  bearing 
or  tvas  it  intended  in  any  way  to  signal 
Syrian  interests  in  a  peace  effort  with 
Israel? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  believe  that,  of 
course,  whether  Egypt  will  make  some  re- 
sponse, it  is  too  early  to  say.  But  in  general, 
the  Israeli  announcement,  as  I  understood  it, 
was  intended  as  a  response  to  the  Egyptian 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  despite  the  sus- 
pension of  the  negotiations  in  March.  So 
that  maybe  that  concludes  the  sequence  of 
moves. 

We  have  no  confirmed  reports  about  the 
shift  of  Syrian  forces  away  from  the  Israeli 
frontier,  but  it  is  very  possible  that  if  it 
did  take  place  it  is  caused  by  reasons  un- 
related to  the  settlement  issue,  though  it 
could  have  an  effect  on  the  settlement. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  be  a  little 
more  precise  on  what  form  an  American  pol- 
icy statement  will  now  take  after  you  have 
conferred  with  the  Israeli  Prime  Minister? 
Will  it  be  a  general  statement,  or  will  you 
lay  out  a  specific  set  of  recommendations? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  as  you  know, 
we  have  always  been  reluctant  to  make  spe- 
cific recommendations  unless  we  felt  the 
parties  were  sufficiently  close  for  these  rec- 
ommendations to  bridge  the  gap.  Certainly, 
the  President  will  state  his  general  views  at 
some  point  after  he  has  talked  to  the  parties 
concerned.  Whether  he  will  make  any  specific 


proposals  will  really  depend  on  how  close  he 
judges  the  parties  to  be. 

Murrey  [Murrey  Marder,  Washington 
Post] . 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  certainly  was  not 
a  very  happy,  exhilarated-looking  group  in 
the  courtyard  today.  The  two  Presidents 
and  those  of  you  who  were  standing  with  him 
did  not  exactly — did  not  by  any  means  look 
like  it  had  lived  up  in  any  way  to  President 
Sadat's  talk  of  this  meeting  marking  a  his- 
toric moment. 

Can  you  say  whether  from  your  perception 
the  Egyptian  leaders  had  much  higher  ex- 
pectations which  could  not  be  fidfilled  be- 
cause of  the  American  timetable?  And  sec- 
ondly, can  you  tell  us  whether  the  deadline 
of  the  expiration  of  the  mandate  in  the  Sinai 
is  pressing  with  any  urgency  on  your  con- 
siderations? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  I  understood  Mr. 
Marder's  conclusions,  I  don't — if  he  formed 
the  impression  that  this  was  not  a  happy, 
exhilarated  group  that  he  saw  standing  in 
the  courtyard  at  the  Residenz — that  is  the 
name  of  the  place — and  he  wondered  whether 
the  expiration  of  the  mandate  in  the  Sinai 
might  have  been  pressing  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  unexhilarated  group  that  was 
standing  there. 

If  I  can  be  frank  and  not  be  offensive  to 
you  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  didn't  look  like 
a  pretty  exhilarated  group  to  me,  either. 
[Laughter.]  It  could  be  that  the  atmospheric 
conditions  had  something  to  do  with  it,  be- 
cause I  don't  know  how  you  show  exhilara- 
tion when  somebody  holds  an  umbrella  over 
you  and  rain  is  pouring  down  on  your  back. 
But  I  am  just  beginning  my  lecture. 

Basically,  we  thought  it  was  a  very  con- 
structive meeting.  It  was  not  intended  to 
reach  any  specific  conclusions — and  it 
achieved  that  purpose.  It  was  not  intended 
to  reach  any  precise  conclusions  that  would 
lead  to  an  immediate  negotiation.  It  was, 
however,  very  positive,  very  constructive, 
and  I  think  it  provides  the  basis  for  useful 
talks  with  the  Israelis.  And  I  really  think, 
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Murrey,  that  your  impression  was  just  not 
right. 

The  second  part  of  your  question  was 
whether  the  imminence  of  the  UNEF  [U.N. 
Emergency  Force]  expiration  was  weighing 
on  the  leaders.  I  don't  think  it  played  any 
role  in  the  discussions.  It  was  never  involved ; 
it  was  never  mentioned  by  either  side.  But 
I  really  want  to  go  back  to  the  first  point. 

It  was  not  an  occasion  in  which  you  could 
say  a  conclusion — a  final  conclusion — was 
reached,  but  I  think  the  possibility  exists  for 
constructive  further  discussions  with  other 
parties. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  President  Ford  prom- 
ise President  Sadat  an  American  aid  program 
at  least  as  large  as  last  year's?  Was  there 
talk  or  ivas  there  agreement  reached  on 
American  participation  in  an  international 
consortium  that  could  help  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  Egypt? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  The  question  is, 
did  the  United  States  promise  aid  at  least  as 
large  as  last  year's,  and  did  the  United  States 
promise  participation  in  an  international  con- 
sortium on  Egypt's  long-term  economic  prog- 
ress? 

With  respect  to  the  first  question,  the  final 
decisions  on  American  aid  figures  to  Middle 
East  countries  will  be  reached  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  general  reassessment.  But  it 
is  clear  that  we  will  retain  an  interest — as 
the  President  made  clear  in  his  luncheon 
toast — in  the  economic  development  and 
progress  of  Egypt,  and  it  is  our  intention  to 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  that,  but 
what  the  precise  figure  is  we  will  have  to 
wait  until  the  general  decisions  are  made. 

With  respect  to  the  idea  on  the  long-term 
program,  I  think  the  word  "consortium"  is 
probably  exaggerated,  but  we  have  indicated 
to  a  number  of  other  countries  that  we  favor 
assistance  to  Egypt  for  its  long-term  eco- 
nomic problems. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  what  extent  do  you 
feel  there  was  a  similarity  of  views  between 
the  two  Presidents  on  what  shotdd  constitute 
the  basis  of  an  overall  settlement? 


Secretary  Kissinger:  We  did  not  go  into  a 
discussion  of  the  details  of  a  final  settlement. 
We  discussed,  rather,  what  approaches  would 
be  used  if  a  final — if  that  were  the  road  that 
all  parties  decided  they  prefer  to  take  and 
how  the  discussions  might  be  conducted.  Of 
course,  we  are  familiar  with  the  Egyptian 
point  of  view  on  these  matters,  which  has 
been  stated  repeatedly  and  publicly,  but  we 
have  not  taken  any  position  on — we  have  not 
taken  a  formal  American  position ;  for  that 
matter,  we  have  not  taken  an  American  posi- 
tion on  an  overall  settlement. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Egyptian  spokesman 
here  yesterday  seemed  to  give  short  shrift  to 
your  shuttle  diplomacy,  and  step-by-step 
seems  to  be  landing  in  the  ashcan.  Did  you 
have  any  consensus  with  Sadat — did  Ford 
have  any  consensus  with  Sadat  on  the  one 
promising  route — you  know,  the  approach 
to  this  problem? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  question  is,  the 
impression  was  created  by  the  Egyptian 
spokesman  yesterday  that  Egypt  was  not  in- 
terested any  longer  in  a  step-by-step  ap- 
proach. 

Q.  For  a  prolonged  period. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Of  course,  for  a  long 
period — and  that  this  seems  to  have  given 
short  shrift  to  one  of  the  promising  avenues. 

Let  me  make  clear  the  United  States  is  not 
pushing  any  one  approach.  As  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  I  have  stated  repeatedly,  we  are 
prepared  to  go  to  a  Geneva  Conference,  and 
we  are  prepared  to  discuss  in  that  frame- 
work. At  the  same  time,  our  conviction  is  that 
whatever  approach  is  most  promising  should 
be  pursued;  and  therefore  if  other  avenues 
open  up  we  are  prepared  to  pursue  them. 

I  did  not  have  the  impression  from  the 
talks  that  any  avenue  was  excluded  or  that 
there  was  any  strong  preference  for  one  ap- 
proach rather  than  another.  There  was  a 
preference  on  which  both  parties  agreed  that 
some  progress  toward  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  was  essential.  We  do  not  want  to  com- 
mit ourselves  to  which  of  the  approaches  is 
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the  more  likely  to  succeed  until  we  have 
heard  the  Israeli  views  on  that  subject. 

But  I  did  not  have  the  impression  that  the 
Egyptian  side  precluded  any  of  the  ap- 
proaches. 

Q.  Will  you  have  a  meeting  of  minds? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  cannot  have  a 
meeting  of  minds  until  we  have  heard  from 
the  Israelis. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  meeting  of  minds  between 
the  United  States  and  Egypt? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  that  we  clear- 
ly understand  the  Egyptian  view  of  what  is 
in  their  view — what  are  the  elements  of  an 
interim  agreement  and  also  the  Egyptian 
view  of  the  procedures  and  content  of  an 
overall  agreement.  Now  we  have  to  get  the 
Israeli  views  on  this  subject  and  then  we 
can  see  how  closely  they  mesh ;  and  of  course, 
as  we  have  stated  with  respect  to  the  interim 
agreement,  both  sides  will  have  to  look  at 
their  positions  compared  to  what  they  were 
at  the  end  of  March,  if  one  wants  to  get 
movement. 

Q.  Before  tJiis  meeting  began,  a  senior 
American  official  said  that  there  probably 
tvoidd  be  no  announcements.  He  also  said 
that  would  not  mean  an  important  decision 
tvas  not  reached.  Are  you  now  telling  us  that 
there  was  no  important  development  here? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  I  am  trying  to  tell 
you  that  on  the  whole  we  are  encouraged  by 
these  talks,  in  the  sense  that  we  believe  that 
serious  discussions  can  be  continued  now  on 
the  issue  of  moving  toward  peace. 

I  have  stated  previously — and  so  did  the 
senior  spokesman — that  no  dramatic  an- 
nouncement could  be  expected  here.  It  is  the 
nature  of  things,  since  the  decisions  involve 
many  other  parties.  But  we  consider  this 
meeting  to  have  been  helpful,  and  we  plan  to 
have  other  meetings,  and  of  course  you  know 
of  the  other  meetings  which  will  now  be  tak- 
ing place. 

Q.  Do  you  anticipate  that  any  of  the  sub- 
sequent discussions  will  take  place  at  Geneva 
— either  at  an  overall  conference  or  in  a  step- 


by-step  basis  but  in  Geneva — with  other  par- 
ties participating,  apart  from  the  United 
States? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  is  no  question 
that  the  Geneva  Conference  will  have  to  be 
reassembled  at  some  point.  This  is  a  view 
we  have  always  had,  even  during  step-by-step 
diplomacy,  and  that  view  has  not  changed. 
All  the  parties  are  agreed  to  it.  We  are  agreed 
to  it. 

What  the  next  step  will  be,  we  want  to  re- 
serve our  judgment  until  we  have  had  our 
other  conversations.  But  it  is  my  impression 
that  on  the  basis  of  the  discussions  that  have 
been  taking  place  that  there  are  possibilities 
for  useful  talks. 

Q.  Yo2i  have  said  on  about  a  half  a  dozen 
occasions — just  now  from  the  podium — that 
what  happens  now  depends  on  talks  with  the 
Israelis.  Would  it  be  unfair  to  say  that  in 
some  way  the  Israelis  have  a  hangup  to  find- 
ing a  path — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  I  think  this — we 
have  gone  .through  this  on  many  of  the  shut- 
tles. There  always  is  somebody  you  have 
talked  to  last  and  you  are  going  to  talk  to 
next.  It  is  therefore  inevitable  that  when  you 
get  into  the  talks  with  the  next  person,  that 
in  the  nature  of  the  sequence,  you  have  to 
get  their  views  before  you  can  determine 
what  is  going  to  happen. 

We  are  not  saying  that  any  country  is  the  • 
hangup.  We  did  not  elaborate  a  specific  pro- 
posal with  Egypt  that  will  now  be  put  for- 
ward with  Israel.  Rather,  after  we  have  dis- 
cussed with  Israel,  we  will  then  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  see  whether  both  parties  should  be 
encouraged  to  come  forward  with  specific 
proposals  or  whether  the  time  isn't  right  to 
go  toward  a  more  comprehensive  solution. 

But  it  is  not  of  a  nature  where  we  can  say 
here  is  a  proposal  and  now  ask  the  Israelis 
to  accept  it.  It  is,  rather,  to  get  the  Israeli 
point  of  view,  and  then  we  would  perhaps 
be  in  a  position — then  we  will  be  in  a  position 
to  see  whether  both  sides  should  be  asked  to 
be  more  concrete. 

Thank  you. 
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Secretary  Kissinger  Welcomes 
Council  of  the  Americas 

Following  are  remarks  by  Secretary  Kis- 
singer made  before  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  Americas  at  the  Department  of  State 
on  June  4- 

Press  release  317  dated  June  4 

As  you  know,  I  only  returned  late  last 
night  from  the  Presidential  trip  to  Europe. 
But  I  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
welcome  you  here,  to  make  a  few  remarks 
about  our  interest  in  Latin  America,  and 
then  perhaps  to  answer  two  or  three  ques- 
tions. 

Before  I  go  into  the  subject  of  Latin 
America,  let  me  emphasize  a  more  funda- 
mental point. 

We  are  this  moment,  as  a  country,  having 
to  adjust  our  policies  and  our  perceptions  to 
a  world  that  is  fundamentally  different  from 
that  of  the  early  postwar  period.  When 
America  first  ended  its  more  or  less  tradi- 
tional isolation,  we  were  the  dominant  coun- 
try militarily,  economically,  and  politically. 
Foreign  policy  for  a  lot  of  our  friends  really 
became  an  effort  to  influence  our  own  deci- 
sionmaking process. 

But  in  the  last  decade  we  have  seen  the 
split  within  the  Communist  world;  we  have 
seen  the  emergence  of  new  centers  of  power 
around  the  world;  we  have  seen  the  emer- 
gence of  newly  developing  countries;  we  have 
seen  our  friends  in  Europe  and  Japan  gain 
in  strength  and  economic  and  political  in- 
fluence. In  other  words,  we  are  dealing  with 
a  world  infinitely  more  complex  than  the  one 
in  which  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country 
was  first  designed  in  the  immediate  postwar 
period. 

And  most  particularly  there  has  emerged 
in  recent  years  the  increasing  importance  of 
economic  policy — the  relationship  among  the 
industrialized  countries,  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  industrialized  countries  and  the 
developing  countries.  The  whole  agenda  of 
interdependence  that  is  reflected  in  energy, 
in  raw  materials,  in  food,  and  in  the  attempt 


of  many  nations,  especially  the  less  developed 
nations,  to  organize  themselves  to  bring 
about  what  they  consider  a  different  ap- 
proach to  the  economic  arrangements  of  the 
world — all  of  this  has  involved  the  United 
States  in  a  very  profound  way.  And  it  in- 
volves us,  not  only  as  an  economic  problem, 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  structure 
of  the  world,  of  the  relationship  various  na- 
tions feel  toward  each  other. 

No  international  system  has  ever  been 
maintained  or  has  ever  been  relatively  stable 
unless  the  countries  that  comprised  it  felt 
they  had  a  stake  in  it.  And  one  of  the  tasks 
that  the  United  States  has  at  this  moment 
is  to  bring  about,  or  contribute  to,  an  inter- 
national environment  in  which  the  major 
nations — and  in  which  those  who  are  asso- 
ciated with  us  in  any  way — feel  that  they 
have  a  stake  in  the  maintenance  of  order, 
stability,  and  progress. 

I  have  made  these  general  observations 
because  our  relationships  to  Latin  America 
are  very  crucial  in  this  respect.  Even  though 
we  have  a  tradition  of  isolation,  our  rela- 
tionship with  Latin  America  is  more  con- 
tinuous than  with  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  We  are  connected  here  with  countries 
that  have  comparable  political  origins,  with 
countries  sharing  similar  cultural  traditions 
and  having  comparable  economic  aspirations. 

Therefore  in  many  important  ways  the 
test  case  of  America's  ability  to  relate  itself 
to  the  less  developed  nations  is  our  ability  to 
live  in  peace  and  progress  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  This  is  why  we  have  started  the 
so-called  new  dialogue,  which  attempts  to 
cut  through  some  of  the  shibboleths  that 
have  developed  and  enable  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States  to  ex- 
change views  on  their  actual  problems  and 
which  attempts  also  to  solve  some  of  the 
outstanding  political  issues,  such  as  the 
Panama  issue,  before  they  become  unman- 
ageable. 

Now,  I  think  we  have  made  some  progress, 
and  I  believe  that  the  recent  OAS  [Organiza- 
tion of  American  States]  meeting,  in  the 
spirit  of  its  discussions  and  in  the  relative 
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lack  of  acrimony,  was  a  tremendous  advance. 
But  still  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done. 

On  our  side,  I  think  it  is  important  not  to 
proceed  in  too  doctrinaire  a  fashion  and  to 
realize  that  unless  the  concerns  of  Latin 
America  are  heard  here  and  are  understood 
here,  there  is  no  basis  for  a  serious  dialogue. 
We  have  a  great  missionary  tradition,  and 
therefore  our  tendency  is  to  try  to  believe 
that  our  maxims  are  the  only  possible  ones. 
But  unless  we  understand  that  other  parts 
of  the  world  have  their  own  concerns,  then 
this  spirit  of  confrontation,  which  is  already 
too  widespread  in  the  world,  will  grow  un- 
manageable. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  incumbent  on 
Latin  America  not  to  seek  its  sense  of  iden- 
tity simply  by  confrontation  with  the  United 
States. 

So  both  sides  ought  to  approach  the  issues 
in  a  new  spirit. 

We  have  recently,  at  the  OECD  [Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment] and  in  other  forums,  made  clear  that 
we  are  prepared  to  approach  the  dialogue 
with  developing  countries  with  a  fresh  atti- 
tude, taking  into  account  some  of  their 
serious  concerns.  And  we  are  particularly 
prepared  to  practice  this  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

I  have  had,  unfortunately,  to  postpone  a 
trip  I  had  planned  to  Latin  America  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  but  I  firmly  plan  to  do 
it  within  the  next  few  months.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Bill  Rogers  [William  D. 
Rogers,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs],  I  believe  that  the  State 
Department  has  had  the  most  dynamic  and 
interested  concern  for  Latin  America  that 
has  existed  here  in  many  a  year. 

So  I  am  delighted  that  this  group  is  meet- 
ing here.  I  strongly  support  what  you  are 
seeking  to  do.  We  hope  you  will  find  that  the 
policies  we  are  trying  to  pursue  here  help 
you  in  your  efforts,  and  I  know  that  what 
you  are  doing  helps  us  in  ours. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  we  can  proceed  now 
is  that  I  will  take  a  few  questions  and  let 
you  go  to  lunch. 


Q.  May  I  have  the  first  question? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Don't  make  it  too 
technical;  it's  been  a  long  night.  [Laughter.] 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  question  came  up  a 
couple  of  times  during  the  meeting,  and  it 
ivas  on  the  problem  of  the  pricing  of  com- 
modities— the  famous  commodity  problem — 
and  some  of  your  predecessors  asked  us  to 
ask  you  the  question.  [Laughter.'] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  read  in  the 
newspapers  with  rapt  attention  about  all  the 
tremendous  intramural  fights  that  are  al- 
legedly going  on  in  Washington  on  this  issue. 
And  the  new  sport  in  Washington  is  to  take 
to  the  newspapers  those  issues  which  you 
never  raised  in  the  departmental  meetings. 
[Laughter.] 

The  view  with  respect  to  commodities:  We 
are  not  attempting  to  organize  global  cartels 
which  will  fix  the  price  of  every  commodity, 
or  indeed  of  any  commodity. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  engaged  in  dis- 
cussions with  many  countries  on  the  problem 
of  energy.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  for  many 
countries  the  primary  source  of  development 
income  derives  from  the  sale  of  their  com- 
modities. It  is  a  demand  that  has  been  made 
rather  insistently  in  the  energy  context,  and 
it  has  been  made  outside  the  energy  context. 

The  United  States  is  opposed  to  indexing. 
The  United  States  is  opposed  to  fixing  the 
prices  of  commodities  by  international  agree- 
ment. But  there  are  many  other  issues  with 
respect  to  commodities  that  can  be  discussed 
— the  relationship  between  aid  and  income 
stabilization,  for  example — regardless  of 
what  the  price  of  the  commodity  is.  That 
does  not  have  to  be  tied  to  fixing  the  price  of 
the  commodity.  The  problem  of  assured 
markets  and  assured  supply. 

I  think  there  are  many  aspects  with  re- 
spect to  the  commodity  issue  that  can  be 
discussed  in  international  forums  and  in 
which  we  can  express  our  opinion  and  listen 
to  the  concerns  of  other  countries. 

The  United  States  has  offered,  in  the 
OECD  meetings,  to  create  a  monitoring 
group   that   will    review   those   negotiations 
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that  will  in  any  event  be  going  on  in  other 
frameworks  and  to  do  any  additional  work 
that  may  be  needed  to  meet  the  concerns  of 
various  groups.  But  we  have  specifically 
rejected  the  idea  of  indexation,  and  we  do 
not  anticipate  international  price-fixing 
agreements. 

Q.   [Inaudible.'] 

Moderator:  Can  you  repeat  the  question? 
I  can't  hear. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  I  can;  I  heard 
the  question  all  right.  But  I  have  the  feeling 
that  we've  got  a  ringer  here.  [Laughter.] 
That's  a  newsman  who  is  asking,  who  is 
trying  to  turn  this  into  a  press  conference. 
[Laughter.] 

Moderator:  I  didn't  notice  that.  I  can't  see 
him. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Yes,  I  think  his 
shape  looks  a  little  familiar.  I  can't  swear — 
[Laughter.] 

Moderator:  May  we  have  the  question? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  I'll  answer  the 
question.  I  don't  want  him  to  think  that  I 
am  running  away  from  him. 

There  was,  as  part  of  the  new  dialogue,  a 
group  that  was  dealing  with  multinational 
corporations  and  which  would  have  dealt 
with  this  particular  problem.  As  a  result  of 
the  cancellation  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
meeting,  the  subgroups  that  were  related  to 
these  Foreign  Ministers  meetings  also  can- 
celed their  discussions.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  created,  within  the  framework  of  the 
OAS,  the  sort  of  informal  possibility  of 
dialogue  which  these  Foreign  Ministers 
meetings  were  supposed  to  create  when  the 
OAS  machinery  was  still  more  formal. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  resume 
these  discussions.  We  recognize  that  this  is 
a  concern  of  many  Latin  American  coun- 
tries; and  if  they  are  prepared  to  deal  with  it 
on  a  concrete  basis  and  not  on  a  highly 
theoretical  basis,  I  think  some  progress  can 
be  made. 

Moderator:  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  that  I 


interpret  the  feeling  of  all  my  members  of 
the  council  and  their  guests  in  thanking  you 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  for  coming 
here  today.  We  know  that  you  just  got  back 
yesterday  from  an  extremely  strenuous  trip 
all  over  Europe,  and  we  really  don't  want  to 
detain  you. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much,  sir. 


President  Ford   Urges  Action 
on  Energy  Program 

Address  by  President  Ford  x 

Last  January  15,  I  went  before  your  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  Congress  with  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  make  our  country 
independent  of  foreign  sources  of  energy  by 
1985.  Such  a  program  was  long  overdue.  We 
have  become  increasingly  at  the  mercy  of 
others  for  the  fuel  on  which  our  entire 
economy  runs. 

Here  are  the  facts  and  figures  that  will  not 
go  away.  The  United  States  is  dependent  on 
foreign  sources  for  about  37  percent  of  its 
present  petroleum  needs.  In  10  years,  if  we 
do  nothing,  we  will  be  importing  more  than 
half  our  oil  at  prices  fixed  by  others — if  they 
choose  to  sell  to  us  at  all.  In  2!/>  years,  we 
will  be  twice  as  vulnerable  to  a  foreign  oil 
embargo  as  we  were  two  winters  ago. 

We  are  now  paying  out  $25  billion  a  year 
for  foreign  oil.  Five  years  ago  we  paid  out 
only  $3  billion  annually.  Five  years  from 
now,  if  we  do  nothing,  who  knows  how  many 
more  billions  will  be  flowing  out  of  the 
United  States.  These  are  not  just  American 
dollars;  these  are  American  jobs. 

Four  months  ago,  I  sent  the  Congress  this 
167-page  draft  of  detailed  legislation,  plus 
some  additional  tax  proposals.  My  program 
was  designed  to  conserve  the  energy  we  now 


1  Made  on  television  and  radio  from  the  Oval 
Office  at  the  White  House  on  May  27  (text  from 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
dated  June  2). 
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have,  while  at  the  same  time  speeding  up  the 
development  and  production  of  new  domestic 
energy.  Although  this  would  increase  the 
cost  of  energy  until  new  supplies  were  fully 
tapped,  those  dollars  would  remain  in  this 
country  and  would  be  returned  to  our  own 
economy  through  tax  cuts  and  rebates. 

I  asked  the  Congress  in  January  to  enact 
this  urgent  10-year  program  for  energy  in- 
dependence within  90  days,  that  is,  by  mid- 
April.  In  the  meantime,  to  get  things  going, 
I  said  I  would  use  the  standby  Presidential 
authority  granted  by  the  Congress  to  reduce 
our  use  of  foreign  petroleum  by  raising  im- 
port fees  on  each  barrel  of  crude  oil  by  one 
dollar  on  February  1,  another  dollar  on 
March  1,  and  a  third  on  April  1.  As  soon  as 
Congress  acted  on  my  comprehensive  energy 
program,  I  promised  to  take  off  these  import 
fees.  I  imposed  the  first  dollar  on  oil  imports 
February  1,  making  appropriate  exemptions 
for  hardship  situations. 

Now,  what  did  the  Congress  do  in  Febru- 
ary about  energy?  Congress  did  nothing — 
nothing,  that  is,  except  rush  through  legisla- 
tion suspending  for  90  days  my  authority  to 
impose  any  import  fees  on  foreign  oil. 
Congress  needed  time,  they  said. 

At  the  end  of  February,  the  Democratic 
leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate  and  other 
Members  concerned  with  energy  came  to  the 
White  House.  They  gave  me  this  pamphlet 
outlining  energy  goals  similar  to  mine  and 
promised  to  come  up  with  a  congressional 
energy  program  better  than  mine  by  the  end 
of  April.  I  remember  one  of  them  saying  he 
didn't  see  how  they  could  ask  the  President 
to  do  more  than  postpone  the  second  dollar 
for  60  days.  If  the  Congress  couldn't  come 
up  with  an  energy  program  by  then,  he  said, 
go  ahead  and  put  it  on. 

Their  request  stretched  my  original  dead- 
line by  a  couple  of  weeks.  But  I  wanted  to  be 
reasonable;  I  wanted  to  be  cooperative.  So, 
in  vetoing  their  bill  to  restrict  the  Presi- 
dent's authority,  I  agreed  to  their  request 
for  a  60-day  delay  before  taking  the  next 
step  under  my  energy  plan. 

What  did  the  Congress  do  in  March — what 
did  the  Congress  do  in  April — about  energy? 
Congress  did  nothing. 


In  fairness,  I  must  say  there  were  diligent 
efforts  by  some  Members,  Democrats  as  well 
as  Republicans,  to  fashion  meaningful 
energy  legislation  in  their  subcommittees 
and  committees.  My  Administration  worked 
very  hard  with  them  to  bring  a  real  energy 
independence  bill  to  a  vote.  At  the  end  of 
April,  the  deadline  set  by  the  congressional 
leaders  themselves,  I  deferred  for  still 
another  30  days  the  second  one-dollar  fee  on 
imported  oil.  Even  then,  I  still  hoped  for 
positive  congressional  action. 

So,  what  has  the  Congress  done  in  May 
about  energy?  Congress  did  nothing  and 
went  home  for  a  10-day  recess. 

February,  March,  April,  May — as  of  now, 
the  Congress  has  done  nothing  positive  to 
end  our  energy  dependence.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  taken  two  negative  actions — the  first, 
an  attempt  to  prevent  the  President  from 
doing  anything  on  his  own;  the  second,  to 
pass  a  strip-mining  bill  which  would  reduce 
domestic  coal  production  instead  of  increas- 
ing it,  put  thousands  of  people  out  of  work, 
needlessly  increase  the  cost  of  energy  to 
consumers,  raise  electric  bills  for  many,  and 
compel  us  to  import  more  foreign  oil,  not 
less.  I  was  forced  to  veto  this  anti-energy  bill 
last  week  because  I  will  not  be  responsible  for 
taking  one  step  backward  on  energy  when  the 
Congress  will  not  take  one  step  forward  on 
energy. 

The  Congress  has  concentrated  its  atten- 
tion on  conservation  measures  such  as  a 
higher  gasoline  tax.  The  Congress  has  done 
little  or  nothing  to  stimulate  production  of 
new  energy  sources  here  at  home.  At  Elk 
Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  in  California, 
I  saw  oil  wells  waiting  to  produce  300,000 
barrels  a  day  if  the  Congress  would  change 
the  law  to  permit  it. 

There  are  untold  millions  of  barrels  more 
in  our  Alaskan  petroleum  reserves  and  under 
the  continental  shelf.  We  could  save  300,000 
barrels  a  day  if  only  the  Congress  would 
allow  more  electric  powerplants  to  substitute 
American  coal  for  foreign  oil.  Peaceful 
atomic  power,  which  we  pioneered,  is  ad- 
vancing faster  abroad  than  at  home. 

Still  the  Congress  does  nothing  about 
energy.  We  are  today  worse  off  than  we  were 
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in  January.  Domestic  oil  production  is  going 
down,  down,  down.  Natural  gas  production 
is  starting  to  dwindle.  And  many  areas  face 
severe  shortages  next  winter.  Coal  produc- 
tion is  still  at  the  levels  of  the  1940's. 
Foreign  oil  suppliers  are  considering 
another  price  increase.  I  could  go  on  and  on, 
but  you  know  the  facts.  This  country  needs 
to  regain  its  independence  from  foreign 
sources  of  energy,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

There  is  no  visible  energy  shortage  now, 
but  we  could  have  one  overnight.  We  do  not 
have  an  energy  crisis,  but  we  may  have  one 
next  winter.  We  do  have  an  energy  problem, 
a  very  grave  problem,  but  one  we  can  still 
manage  and  solve  if  we  are  successful  in- 
ternationally and  can  act  decisively  domes- 
tically. 

Four  months  are  already  lost.  The  Con- 
gress has  acted  only  negatively.  I  must  now 
do  what  I  can  do  as  President. 

— First,  I  will  impose  an  additional  one- 
dollar  import  fee  on  foreign  crude  oil  and  60 
cents  on  refined  products,  effective  June  l.2 
I  gave  the  Congress  its  60  days  plus  an  extra 
30  days  to  do  something,  but  nothing  has 
been  done  since  January.  Higher  fees  will 
further  discourage  the  consumption  of  im- 
ported fuel  and  may  generate  some  construc- 
tive action  when  the  Congress  comes  back. 

— Second,  as  I  directed  on  April  30,  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  has  com- 
pleted public  hearings  on  decontrol  of  old 
domestic  oil.  I  will  submit  a  decontrol  plan 
to  Congress  shortly  after  it  reconvenes. 
Along  with  it,  I  will  urge  the  Congress  to 
pass  a  windfall-profits  tax  with  a  plowback 
provision. 

These  two  measures  would  prevent  unfair 
gains  by  oil  companies  from  decontrol  prices, 
furnish  a  substantial  incentive  to  increase 
domestic  energy  production,  and  encourage 
conservation. 

When  I  talk  about  energy,  I  am  talking 
about  jobs.  Our  American  economy  runs  on 
energy.  No  energy — no  jobs.  In  the  long  run, 
it  is  just  that  simple. 

The  sudden  fourfold  increase  in  foreign 


oil  prices  and  the  1973  embargo  helped  to 
throw  us  into  this  recession.  We  are  on  our 
way  out  of  this  recession.  Another  oil  em- 
bargo could  throw  us  back.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  depend  on  the  price  and  supply 
whims  of  others.  The  Congress  cannot  drift, 
dawdle,  and  debate  forever  with  America's 
future. 

I  need  your  help  to  energize  this  Congress 
into  comprehensive  action.  I  will  continue  to 
press  for  my  January  program,  which  is  still 
the  only  total  energy  program  there  is.  I 
cannot  sit  here  idly  while  nothing  is  done. 
We  must  get  on  with  the  job  right  now. 


U.S.  States  Concern  for  Americans 
Held   in  South  Viet-Nam 

Department  Statement 1 

I  wish  to  state  our  serious  concern  about 
nine  Americans  who  have  been  held  by  the 
Communist  authorities  in  South  Viet-Nam 
since  before  the  closing  of  the  U.S.  Embassy. 

Among  the  group  are  six  missionaries 
captured  March  10  at  Ban  Me  Thuot,  South 
Viet-Nam,  with  a  Ford  Foundation  scholar, 
a  USAID  [Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment] official,  an  Australian  tourist,  and 
a  Canadian  missionary  couple. 

In  addition,  a  U.S.  consular  officer  as- 
signed to  Nha  Trang  was  captured  when 
Communist  forces  overran  Phan  Rang  on 
April  16. 

There  is  wide  concern  about  these  persons, 
who  continue  to  be  held  long  after  the  de- 
parture of  official  Americans  from  Viet- 
Nam.  We  consider  their  release  and  safe 
return  a  matter  of  urgent  priority  and 
concern. 

Moreover,  about  2,300  Americans  con- 
tinue to  remain  unaccounted  for  in  Indo- 
china from  the  period  before  the  1973 
cease-fire — 900  of  them  (including  30  civil- 
ians) still  listed  as  missing,  the  rest  declared 
dead  with  their  bodies  not  recovered. 


2  For  text   of  Proclamation  4377   signed   May   27, 
see  40  Fed.  Reg.  23429. 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  May  29  by 
Robert  L.  Funseth,  Director,  Office  of  Press  Rela- 
tions. 
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Under  the  Paris  agreement  the  Communist 
side  undertook  to  help  account  for  the  miss- 
ing and  to  return  the  remains  of  the  dead. 
Progress  on  this  is  long  overdue. 

We  continue  to  expect  the  Communist  side 
to  cooperate  in  resolving  this  humanitarian 
problem. 


Foreign  Aid  Authorization  Bill 
Transmitted  to  Congress 

Following  is  the  text  of  identical  letters 
sent  by  President  Ford  on  May  15  to  Speaker 
of  the  House  Carl  Albert  and  President  of 
the  Senate  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  15 

May  15,  1975. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  (Dear  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: )  I  am  transmitting  today  a  bill  to 
authorize  Foreign  Assistance  programs  for 
fiscal  years  1976  and  1977  and  for  the  transi- 
tion period  July  1,  1976  through  September 
30,  1976. 

This  proposal  reflects  both  current  reali- 
ties and  continuing  uncertainties. 

One  reality  is  that  we  live  in  an  inter- 
dependent world — a  world  in  which  the  ac- 
tions or  inactions  of  any  one  great  nation 
can  affect  the  interests  of  all.  By  its  actions, 
this  nation  will  play  its  proper  role  in  in- 
fluencing the  course  of  world  events  to  make 
a  better  world  for  all.  Foreign  assistance  is 
an  essential  element  in  the  U.S.  commitment 
to  this  objective. 

A  second  reality,  however,  is  that  the 
recent  events  in  Indochina  have  had  a  pro- 
found impact  on  the  assumptions  underlying 
the  assistance  requirements  in  my  1976 
Budget,  transmitted  in  February.  There  has 
not  been  sufficient  time  to  fully  assess  the 
implications  of  these  changes  on  foreign 
assistance  requirements.  What  is  abundantly 
clear,  however,  is  the  urgent  need  to  assist 


those  people  who  have  been  forced  to  flee 
from  Indochina.  I  have  already  requested 
legislation  to  permit  us  to  meet  this  need  and 
I  urge  speedy  congressional  action. 

A  third  reality  is  the  continuing  tension  in 
the  Middle  East — an  area  which  has  been 
wracked  by  wrar  and  even  now  knows  only 
an  uneasy  peace.  The  United  States  has  made 
every  effort  to  assist  in  finding  a  solution  to 
the  problems  in  this  part  of  the  world  and  is 
now  undertaking  a  thorough  reassessment  of 
every  aspect  of  our  relations  with  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Middle  East. 

These  current  realities  are  also  the  source 
of  continuing  uncertainties  about  the  1976 
foreign  assistance  program. 

In  order  to  permit  the  fullest  possible 
consideration  of  foreign  aid  requirements  by 
the  Congress,  the  legislation  I  am  trans- 
mitting today  contains  specific  funding  pro- 
posals for  development  assistance  and  re- 
lated programs.  However,  because  of  the 
uncertainties  caused  by  changing  events,  this 
request  does  not  include  specific  amounts  for 
grant  military  assistance,  foreign  military 
credit  sales  and  some  economic  supporting 
assistance  programs  at  this  time.  For  these 
accounts,  I  am  requesting  an  authorization 
for  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  and  will 
return  to  the  Congress  with  specific  funding 
proposals  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  review  of  our  policies  in  the  Middle 
East,  which  I  initiated  last  month,  will  not 
be  completed  until  later  this  summer.  I  have, 
therefore,  also  omitted  specific  requests  for 
assistance  to  the  four  major  Middle  Eastern 
aid  recipients  until  this  review  is  completed. 

With  this  bill,  the  Congress  is  now  in  a 
position  to  begin  consideration  of  those  ele- 
ments of  our  foreign  aid  programs  on  which 
I  have  made  firm  recommendations.  The 
other  specifics  will  be  transmitted  as  soon  as 
our  reviews  permit.  I  urge  that  the  Congress 
consider  and  enact  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.S.   Reaffirms  Support  for  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
at  Review  Conference 


The  Review  Conference  of  the  Parties  to 
the  Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons  met  at  Geneva  May  5-30. 
Following  is  a  statement  by  Fred  C.  Ikle, 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  conference  and 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Anns  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  together  with  the  text  of 
the  final  declaration  of  the  conference 
adopted  May  JO. 


STATEMENT  BY  DR.   IKLE,  MAY  6 

ACDA  press  release  75-16   dated  May  6 

It  is  my  privilege  to  convey  a  message  to 
this  conference  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States : 

This  Review  Conference  offers  an  opportunity  to 
focus  new  attention  on  our  vital  obligation  to  arrest 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  a  responsibility 
that  confronts  all  nations  equally  and  impartially. 
Nuclear  energy  can  and  should  promote  the  fortunes 
of  nations  assembled  at  this  conference.  But  its 
destructive  potential  can  and  must  be  contained. 

Support  for  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  is  a 
major  tenet  of  American  policy.  Consequently,  I 
hope  this  conference  will: 

— Convey  the  importance  of  nonproliferation  to 
the  security  of  all  nations,  hence  to  global  stability; 

— Promote  international  cooperation  in  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy,  while  insuring  that  it  not 
be  misused  as  a  means  of  mass  destruction; 

— Encourage  the  further  development  and  wider 
application  of  effective  safeguards  and  physical 
security  measures  for  nuclear  materials  and  facili- 
ties; and 

— Review  the  considerable  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  arms  control  and  disarmament  since  the 
treaty  was  signed,  and  promote  efforts  to  build  on 
what  has  been  achieved. 

We  welcome  the  important  recent  additions  to 
the  roster  of  parties  to  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty, 


as  well  as  the  indications  that  others  are  moving 
toward  adherence.  We  recognize  that  the  treaty's 
promise  is  not  yet  fully  realized,  but  we  take  satis- 
faction from  what  has  been  achieved.  We  further 
recognize  that  no  treaty  by  itself  can  prevent  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  Yet  we  remain 
convinced  that  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  is  an 
essential  means  of  advancing  this  purpose. 

Although  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go,  we  see 
in  reviewing  the  record  that  the  cooperative  under- 
taking to  create  a  more  stable  world  community  is 
well  underway. 

I  take  this  occasion  therefore  to  rededicate  the 
United  States  to  the  support  of  the  Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty  and  to  the  high  purpose  of  a  stable 
peace  which  animates  it. 

Few  international  endeavors  are  more  de- 
serving of  our  attention  and  energy  than  con- 
taining the  destructive  potential  of  the  atom. 
The  stakes  involved  are  enormous. 

We  cannot  be  complacent — and  indeed  we 
are  not — about  the  nuclear  arsenals  that  now 
exist.  We  must  press  ahead  to  make  more 
comprehensive  the  limitations  which  have 
been  imposed  and  begin  to  reduce  the  poten- 
tial for  destruction,  a  potential  that  we  can 
scarcely   grasp. 

But  it  would  be  a  fatal  error  if  we  assumed 
that  we  could  move  forward  in  reducing  the 
threat  of  nuclear  destruction  while  nation 
after  nation  began  to  build  its  own  nuclear 
arsenals.  We  cannot  move  forward  and  back- 
ward at  the  same  time.  The  risk  of  nuclear 
destruction — by  design,  miscalculation,  or  ac- 
cident— cannot  be  reduced  if  nuclear  compe- 
tition drives  a  dangerous  wedge  between 
neighboring  nations  throughout  the  world. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  The  dangers  re- 
sulting from  nuclear  proliferation  are  shared 
by  all,  nuclear  powers  and  non-nuclear- 
weapon  states  alike. 
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We  therefore  have  a  common  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  It 
is  my  government's  hope  that  this  conference 
will  focus  attention  on  the  treaty's  essential 
role  in  promoting  the  security  of  all  states 
and  that  it  will  provide  a  stimulus  for  co- 
operative international  effort  to  make  the 
treaty  as  effective  and  universally  applicable 
as  possible. 

The  basic  provisions  of  the  treaty,  articles 
I  and  II,  have  been  followed  faithfully  by 
the  parties.  The  safeguards  resulting  from 
article  III  make  an  important  additional  con- 
tribution to  the  security  of  all  states. 

But  in  our  judgment,  the  effectiveness  of 
all  three  articles  can  be  strengthened  best  by 
securing  the  widest  possible  adherence  to  the 
treaty.  Hence,  it  is  most  gratifying  that  sev- 
eral states  have  recently  completed  their  rati- 
fication. The  Republic  of  Korea  ratified  the 
treaty.  Just  last  week  major  industrial  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe  also  became  parties 
to  the  treaty:  Belgium,  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  and  the 
Netherlands. 

We  welcome  all  the  new  parties.  Several 
of  them  have  attained  world  leadership  in 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  technology. 
This  offers  telling  evidence  that  the  treaty 
is  consistent  with  progress  in  the  peaceful 
uses  of  the  atom.  In  fact,  the  treaty  not  only 
supports  peaceful  uses  but  helps  preserve 
the  world  order  without  which  peaceful  uses 
could  not  survive  and  expand. 

The  First  Five  Years  of  the  Treaty 

In  its  first  five  years,  the  treaty  has  clearly 
served  to  increase  the  volume  of  international 
nuclear  commerce.  The  United  States,  for 
example,  has  entered  into  international  ar- 
rangements for  the  enrichment  of  uranium 
to  meet  the  needs  of  some  150  power  reactors 
in  non-nuclear-weapon  states,  having  a  total 
capacity  of  about  120,000  megawatts.  In  ad- 
dition, the  United  States  has  exported  35 
nuclear  reactors  since  1970.  Most  of  this  co- 
operation has  been  with  states  now  party  to 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  or  with  signa- 
tories whose  ratification  appears  imminent. 

The  United  States  has  shared  its  peaceful 


nuclear  technology  generously.  It  has  pro- 
vided information,  offered  training,  sup- 
ported research  programs,  supplied  uranium 
enrichment  services,  and  sold  or  donated  re- 
search and  power  reactors  embodying  the 
most  advanced  technology. 

Aid  to  the  developing  countries  has  also 
increased  considerably  since  the  treaty  was 
opened  for  signature.  We  believe  the  develop- 
ing countries  party  to  the  treaty  should  be 
given  favored  consideration  in  nuclear  as- 
sistance. Last  year,  my  government  an- 
nounced that  parties  will  be  given  preference 
in  the  allocation  of  our  in-kind  contributions 
to  the  technical  assistance  program  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  increasing  substantially 
the  amount  of  our  voluntary  contribution  for 
1975. 

Safeguards  Over  Peaceful   Uses 

A  major  purpose — indeed,  a  major  accom- 
plishment— of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
is  to  make  possible  the  expansion  of  peace- 
ful nuclear  cooperation.  But,  as  Secretary 
Kissinger  stated  to  the  United  Nations  last 
fall  [Sept.  23,  1974],  our  policy  of  widely 
supplying  nuclear  fuels  and  other  nuclear 
materials  "cannot  continue  if  it  leads  to  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  explosives." 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  energy  has  raised  massive  new 
problems.  One  is  meeting  fuel-reprocessing 
needs  in  the  safest  and  most  economic  way. 
Another  is  the  disposal  of  the  rapidly  ac- 
cumulating nuclear  wastes.  Fortunately,  we 
still  have  some  time  to  work  out  solutions. 
There  is  no  economic  need  for  reprocessing 
for  several  years  to  come,  and  spent  fuel  can 
still  be  kept  in  temporary  storage.  But  na- 
tions must  cooperate  to  solve  these  problems 
soon  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  all 
the  people. 

The  promotion  of  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom 
is  inseparably  linked  with  safeguards  to  in- 
spire international  confidence  that  fissionable 
materials  are  not  being  diverted  to  destruc- 
tive purposes.  We  can  all  take  pride  in  what 
has  been  done  about  safeguards.  Specifically, 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  has 
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accomplished  a  great  deal.  Its  efforts  deserve 
the  wholehearted  support  of  us  all. 

Virtually  every  party  to  this  treaty  with 
nuclear  facilities  requiring  safeguards  has 
negotiated  an  agreement  with  the  Agency; 
and  almost  every  nuclear  facility  now  operat- 
ing in  the  non-nuclear-weapon  states  is  sub- 
ject to  Agency  safeguards  or  will  be  in  the 
near  future.  This  is  a  good  record. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done.  We  need  to 
insure: 

— That  all  parties  to  the  treaty  conclude 
agreements  with  the  Agency; 

— That  safeguards  are  effective  and 
efficient;  and 

— That  safeguards  cover,  as  compre- 
hensively as  possible,  the  nuclear  facilities 
of  non-nuclear-weapon  states  not  party  to 
the  treaty  and  preclude  diversion  of  nuclear 
materials  for  any  nuclear  explosive  device. 

Also,  we  have  to  concern  ourselves  seri- 
ously with  the  threat  of  theft  and  other 
criminal  seizure  of  nuclear  material.  We 
hope  this  conference  will  recognize  the  need 
for  international  measures  to  deal  with  this 
grim  danger. 

Peaceful   Nuclear  Explosions 

Article  V,  as  we  all  know,  was  included  in 
the  treaty  to  insure  that  the  non-nuclear- 
weapon  states  adhering  to  the  treaty  would 
not  be  deprived  of  any  potential  benefits  of 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions  that  might  be 
realized  by  the  nuclear-weapon  states. 

In  the  United  States,  there  has  been  much 
research  and  experimentation  on  the  use  of 
nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes. 
But  we  have  not  yet  reduced  any  application 
to  practice,  nor  have  we  obtained  any  com- 
mercial benefits  from  this  technology.  If  and 
when  we  should  succeed  in  doing  so,  we 
would  of  course  make  those  benefits  avail- 
able as  called  for  in  the  treaty. 

Questions  remain  to  be  resolved  regarding 
the  feasibility  and  practicability  of  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions.  Moreover,  no  request  for 
such  explosions  has  ever  gone  beyond  the 
stage  of  preliminary  feasibility  studies.  For 
these  reasons,  there  has  so  far  been  no  prac- 


tical necessity  to  conclude  the  international 
agreement  or  agreements  mentioned  in 
article  V.  However,  the  United  States  stands 
ready  to  negotiate  the  requisite  agreements 
when  the  practical  need  develops. 

In  the  meantime,  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  participate  in  consideration  of  the 
institutional  arrangements  that  may  be 
required  to  make  the  benefits  of  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions  available  internationally. 
Toward  this  end,  important  steps  have  al- 
ready been  taken  within  the  framework  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
My  government,  as  one  of  the  potential  sup- 
pliers of  such  services,  has  agreed  to  assist 
the  Agency  in  a  study  of  the  related  legal 
problems. 

U.S. -Soviet  Arms  Control  Agreements 

When  this  treaty  was  opened  for  signature 
in  1968,  the  only  other  postwar  arms  control 
agreements  were  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  the 
"Hotline"  Agreement,  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  and  the  Outer  Space  Treaty.  While 
these  were  solid  accomplishments,  they  did 
not  reduce  the  levels  of  existing  nuclear 
armaments. 

At  the  signing  ceremony  of  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  my  government  and  the 
Soviet  Government  announced  that  we  would 
open  negotiations  to  limit  offensive  and  de- 
fensive strategic  arms.  The  relationship  be- 
tween the  treaty  and  this  announcement  was 
clear:  the  successful  negotiation  of  this 
treaty  had  strengthened  mutual  confidence 
between  the  two  largest  nuclear-weapon 
powers  and  promised  to  keep  nuclear  arms 
control  from  becoming  totally  unmanageable. 

Since  then,  serious  and  intensive  negotia- 
tions on  strategic  arms  limitations  have 
continued  steadily  and  received  personal 
attention  at  the  highest  level  of  the  two 
governments.  The  first  fruits  of  these 
negotiations  were  the  improved  "Hotline" 
Agreement  and  the  Agreement  on  Measures 
to  Reduce  the  Risk  of  Outbreak  of  Nuclear 
War. 

The  culmination  of  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  in  1972  brought  the  Treaty 
on   Anti-Ballistic   Missile   Systems   limiting 
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each  side  to  two  narrowly  circumscribed 
complexes.  In  my  country  it  led  in  fact  to 
dismantling  an  anti-ballistic-missile  complex 
already  well  under  construction.  By  re- 
nouncing major  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tems, the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
gave  up  a  potential  new  weapons  system  that 
they  were  in  a  unique  position  to  exploit.  No 
other  country  could  have  built  such  systems. 

Along  with  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty,  an  interim  agreement  was  worked 
out  to  limit  the  number  of  strategic  offensive 
launchers  on  both  sides  for  five  years,  a 
period  that  would  provide  time  to  achieve 
more  comprehensive  limits. 

At  the  summit  meeting  in  the  summer  of 
1974,  the  leaders  of  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union  took  a  further  important  step 
by  negotiating  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  I  should  point  out  that  this  was  not 
only  an  important  arms  control  measure  in 
its  own  right;  it  was  also  a  positive  step 
toward  a  comprehensive  test  ban,  to  which 
we  remain  firmly  committed. 

Last  November,  at  Vladivostok,  a  major 
milestone  was  reached  when  President  Ford 
and  General  Secretary  Brezhnev  established 
specific  guidelines  for  a  new  agreement  to 
limit  strategic  offensive  arms.  Based  on  this 
accord,  negotiations  are  now  underway  here 
in  Geneva.  The  new  agreement  is  to  limit 
strategic  offensive  armaments,  including 
strategic  bombers  and  missiles  equipped  with 
multiple  reentry  vehicles  (MIRV's),  to 
equal  totals  on  each  side. 

The  implications  of  this  breakthrough  are 
far-reaching.  By  putting  an  overall  ceiling 
on  strategic  armaments,  we  establish  a 
promising  basis  for  further  reductions.  We 
look  forward  to  follow-on  negotiations  on 
further  limitation  and  reductions  as  soon  as 
the  Vladivostok  agreement  is  complete. 

An  encouraging  precedent  has  already 
been  set:  only  two  years  after  the  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  imposed  compre- 
hensive, equal  ceilings  on  these  systems,  both 
sides  agreed  to  reduce  the  permitted  de- 
ployment levels  by  one-half. 

Five  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  went  into  effect. 
This  period  is  only  one-sixth  of  the  nuclear 


era  that  began  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War.  Yet,  in  this  short  time,  far  more 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  control  of  nu- 
clear arms  than  in  the  preceding  25  years.  In 
historical  perspective,  the  treaty  has  proven 
to  be  both  a  prerequisite  and  a  catalyst  for 
progress  toward  nuclear  disarmament.  That 
process  is  underway.  And  it  is  up  to  all  of  us 
to  encourage  and  sustain  it. 

The  Nonproliferation  Treaty  is  indispen- 
sable to  nuclear  disarmament.  It  is  indis- 
pensable to  achieving  the  maximum  peaceful 
benefits  of  nuclear  energy.  It  is  indispensable 
to  the  security  of  all.  The  task  of  this  con- 
ference is  to  provide  the  support  and 
forward  movement  that  are  needed  to  enable 
the  treaty  to  fulfill  its  great  promise. 


TEXT  OF  DECLARATION  ' 

Final  Declaration  of  the  Review  Conference  of 
the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Pro- 
liferation  of  nuclear  weapons 

Preamble 

The  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  which  met  in 
Geneva  in  May  1975,  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty, 
to  review  the  operation  of  the  Treaty  with  a  view  to 
assuring  that  the  purposes  of  the  Preamble  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  are  being  realized, 

Recognizing  the  continuing  importance  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Treaty, 

Affirming  the  belief  that  universal  adherence  to 
the  Treaty  would  greatly  strengthen  international 
peace  and  enhance  the  security  of  all  States, 

Firmly  convinced  that,  in  order  to  achieve  this 
aim,  it  is  essential  to  maintain,  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Treaty,  an  acceptable  balance  of  mutual 
responsibilities  and  obligations  of  all  States  Party 
to  the  Treaty,  nuclear-weapon  and  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States, 

Recognizing  that  the  danger  of  nuclear  warfare 
remains  a  grave  threat  to  the  survival  of  mankind, 

Convinced  that  the  prevention  of  any  further 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear 
explosive  devices  remains  a  vital  element  in  efforts 
to  avert  nuclear  warfare,  and  that  the  promotion  of 
this  objective  will  be  furthered  by  more  rapid  prog- 
ress towards  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
and  the  limitation  and  reduction  of  existing  nuclear 
weapons,  with  a  view  to  the  eventual  elimination 
from  national  arsenals  of  nuclear  weapons,  pursuant 
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to  a  Treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  strict  and  effective  international  control, 

Recalling  the  determination  expressed  by  the 
Parties  to  seek  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all 
test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  time, 

Considering  that  the  trend  towards  detente  in 
relations  between  States  provides  a  favourable 
climate  within  which  more  significant  progress 
should  be  possible  towards  the  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race, 

Noting  the  important  role  which  nuclear  energy 
can,  particularly  in  changing  economic  circum- 
stances, play  in  power  production  and  in  contributing 
to  the  progressive  elimination  of  the  economic  and 
technological  gap  between  developing  and  developed 
States, 

Recognizing  that  the  accelerated  spread  and  de- 
velopment of  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  energy 
will,  in  the  absence  of  effective  safeguards,  con- 
tribute to  further  proliferation  of  nuclear  explosive 
capability, 

Recognizing  the  continuing  necessity  of  full  co- 
operation in  the  application  and  improvement  of 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  safe- 
guards on  peaceful  nuclear  activities, 

Recalling  that  all  Parties  to  the  Treaty  are  en- 
titled to  participate  in  the  fullest  possible  exchange 
of  scientific  information  for,  and  to  contribute  alone 
or  in  co-operation  with  other  States  to,  the  further 
development  of  the  applications  of  atomic  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes, 

Reaffirming  the  principle  that  the  benefits  of 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  technology,  includ- 
ing any  technological  by-products  which  may  be 
derived  by  nuclear-weapon  States  from  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  explosive  devices,  should  be  avail- 
able for  peaceful  purposes  to  all  Parties  to  the 
Treaty,  and 

Recognizing  that  all  States  Parties  have  a  duty 
to  strive  for  the  adoption  of  tangible  and  effective 
measures  to  attain  the  objectives  of  the  Treaty, 

Declare  as  follows: 

Purposes 

The  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  reaffirm  their 
strong  common  interest  in  averting  the  further 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  They  reaffirm 
their  strong  support  for  the  Treaty,  their  continued 
dedication  to  its  principles  and  objectives,  and  their 
commitment  to  implement  fully  and  more  effectively 
its  provisions. 

They  reaffirm  the  vital  role  of  the  Treaty  in 
international  efforts 

— to  avert  further  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons 

— to  achieve  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
and  to  undertake  effective  measures  in  the  direction 
of  nuclear  disarmament,  and 

— to  promote  co-operation  in  the  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  energy  under  adequate  safeguards. 


Review  op  Articles  I  and  II 

The  review  undertaken  by  the  Conference  con- 
firms that  the  obligations  undertaken  under  Articles 

1  and  II  of  the  Treaty  have  been  faithfully  observed 
by  all  Parties.  The  Conference  is  convinced  that  the 
continued  strict  observance  of  these  Articles  remains 
central  to  the  shared  objective  of  averting  the 
further  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Review  of  Article  III 

The  Conference  notes  that  the  verification  activi- 
ties of  the  IAEA  under  Article  III,  1,  of  the  Treaty 
respect  the  sovereign  rights  of  States  and  do  not 
hamper  the  economic,  scientific  or  technological 
development  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  or  inter- 
national co-operation  in  peaceful  nuclear  activities. 
It  urges  that  this  situation  be  maintained.  The  Con- 
ference attaches  considerable  importance  to  the 
continued  application  of  safeguards  under  Article 
III,  1,  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis,  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  all  States  Party  to  the  Treaty. 

The  Conference  notes  the  importance  of  systems 
of  accounting  for  and  control  of  nuclear  material, 
from  the  standpoints  both  of  the  responsibilities  of 
States  Party  to  the  Treaty  and  of  co-operation  with 
the  IAEA  in  order  to  facilitate  the  implementation 
of  the  safeguards  provided  for  in  Article  III,  1.  The 
Conference  expresses  the  hope  that  all  States  having 
peaceful  nuclear  activities  will  establish  and  main- 
tain effective  accounting  and  control  systems  and 
welcomes  the  readiness  of  the  IAEA  to  assist  States 
in  so  doing. 

The  Conference  expresses  its  strong  support  for 
effective  IAEA  safeguards.  In  this  context  it  recom- 
mends that  intensified  efforts  be  made  towards  the 
standardization  and  the  universality  of  application 
of  IAEA  safeguards,  while  ensuring  that  safeguards 
agreements  with  non-nuclear-weapon  States  not 
Party  to  the  Treaty  are  of  adequate  duration,  pre- 
clude diversion  to  any  nuclear  explosive  devices  and 
contain  appropriate  provisions  for  the  continuance 
of  the  application  of  safeguards  upon  re-export. 

The  Conference  recommends  that  more  attention 
and  fuller  support  be  given  to  the  improvement  of 
safeguards  techniques,  instrumentation,  data- 
handling  and  implementation  in  order,  among  other 
things,  to  ensure  optimum  cost-effectiveness.  It  notes 
with  satisfaction  the  establishment  by  the  Director 
General  of  the  IAEA  of  a  standing  advisory  group 
on  safeguards  implementation. 

The  Conference  emphasises  the  necessity  for  the 
States  Party  to  the  Treaty  that  have  not  yet  done 
so  to  conclude  as  soon  as  possible  safeguards  agree- 
ments with  the  IAEA. 

With  regard  to  the  implementation  of  Article  III, 

2  of  the  Treaty,  the  Conference  notes  that  a  number 
of  States  suppliers  of  nuclear  material  or  equipment 
have  adopted  certain  minimum,  standard  require- 
ments for  IAEA  safeguards  in  connexion  with  their 
exports  of  certain  such  items  to  non-nuclear-weapon 
States   not   Party   to   the   Treaty    (IAEA    document 
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INFCIRC/209  and  Addenda).  The  Conference  at- 
taches particular  importance  to  the  condition, 
established  by  those  States,  of  an  undertaking  of 
non-diversion  to  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear 
explosive  devices,  as  included  in  the  said  require- 
ments. 
The  Conference  urges  that: 

(a)  in  all  achievable  ways,  common  export  re- 
quirements relating  to  safeguards  be  strengthened, 
in  particular  by  extending  the  application  of  safe- 
guards to  all  peaceful  nuclear  activities  in  import- 
ing States  not  Party  to  the  Treaty; 

(b)  such  common  requirements  be  accorded  the 
widest  possible  measure  of  acceptance  among  all 
suppliers  and  recipients; 

(c)  all  Parties  to  the  Treaty  should  actively 
pursue  their  efforts  to  these  ends. 

The  Conference  takes  note  of: 

(a)  the  considered  view  of  many  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  that  the  safeguards  reouired  under  Article 
III,  2  should  extend  to  all  peaceful  nuclear  activities 
in  importing  States; 

(b)  (i)  the  suggestion  that  it  is  desirable  to  ar- 
range for  common  safeguards  requirements  in 
respect  of  nuclear  material  processed,  used  or  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  scientific  and  technological  in- 
formation transferred  in  tangible  form  to  non- 
nuclear-weapon  States  not  Party  to  the  Treaty; 

(ii)  the  hope  that  this   aspect  of  safeguards 
could  be  further  examined. 

The  Conference  recommends  that,  during  the  re- 
view of  the  arrangements  relating  to  the  financing 
of  safeguards  in  the  IAEA  which  is  to  be  under- 
taken by  its  Board  of  Governors  at  an  appropriate 
time  after  1975,  the  less  favourable  financial  situa- 
tion of  the  developing  countries  be  fully  taken  into 
account.  It  recommends  further  that,  on  that  occa- 
sion, the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  concerned  seek 
measures  that  would  restrict  within  appropriate 
limits  the  respective  shares  of  developing  countries 
in  safeguards  costs. 

The  Conference  attaches  considerable  importance, 
so  far  as  safeguards  inspectors  are  concerned,  to 
adherence  by  the  IAEA  to  Article  VII. D  of  its 
Statute,  prescribing,  among  other  things,  that  "due 
regard  shall  be  paid  ...  to  the  importance  of  re- 
cruiting the  staff  on  as  wide  a  geographical  basis 
as  possible";  it  also  recommends  that  safeguards 
training  be  made  available  to  personnel  from  all 
geographic  regions. 

The  Conference,  convinced  that  nuclear  materials 
should  be  effectively  protected  at  all  times,  urges 
that  action  be  pursued  to  elaborate  further,  within 
the  IAEA,  concrete  recommendations  for  the  phys- 
ical protection  of  nuclear  material  in  use,  storage 
and  transit,  including  principles  relating  to  the 
responsibility  of  States,  with  a  view  to  ensuring  a 


uniform,  minimum   level  of  effective   protection  for 
such  material. 

It  calls  upon  all  States  engaging  in  peaceful  nu- 
clear activities  (i)  to  enter  into  such  international 
agreements  and  arrangements  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ensure  such  protection;  and  (ii)  in  the  framework 
of  their  respective  physical  protection  systems,  to 
give  the  earliest  possible  effective  application  to 
the  IAEA's  recommendations. 

Review  of  Article  IV 

The  Conference  reaffirms,  in  the  framework  of 
Article  IV,  1,  that  nothing  in  the  Treaty  shall  be 
interpreted  as  affecting,  and  notes  with  satisfaction 
that  nothing  in  the  Treaty  has  been  identified  as 
affecting,  the  inalienable  right  of  all  the  Parties  to 
the  Treaty  to  develop  research,  production  and  use 
of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  without 
discrimination  and  in  conformity  with  Articles  I 
and  II  of  the  Treaty. 

The  Conference  reaffirms,  in  the  framework  of 
Article  IV,  2,  the  undertaking  by  all  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  to  facilitate  the  fullest  possible  exchange 
of  equipment,  materials  and  scientific  and  tech- 
nological information  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  nu- 
clear energy  and  the  right  of  all  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  to  participate  in  such  exchange  and  welcomes 
the  efforts  made  towards  that  end.  Noting  that  the 
Treaty  constitutes  a  favourable  framework  for 
broadening  international  co-operation  in  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  nuclear  energy,  the  Conference  is 
convinced  that  on  this  basis,  and  in  conformity  with 
the  Treaty,  further  efforts  should  be  made  to  ensure 
that  the  benefits  of  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear 
technology  should  be  available  to  all  Parties  to  the 
Treaty. 

The  Conference  recognizes  that  there  continues 
to  be  a  need  for  the  fullest  possible  exchange  of 
nuclear  materials,  equipment  and  technology,  in- 
cluding up-to-date  developments,  consistent  with 
the  objectives  and  safeguards  requirements  of  the 
Treaty.  The  Conference  reaffirms  the  undertaking 
of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  in  a  position  to  do  so 
to  co-operate  in  contributing,  alone  or  together  with 
other  States  or  international  organizations,  to  the 
further  development  of  the  applications  of  nuclear 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  especially  in  the  terri- 
tories of  non-nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the 
Treaty,  with  due  consideration  for  the  needs  of  the 
developing  areas  of  the  world.  Recognizing,  in  the 
context  of  Article  IV,  2,  those  growing  needs  of 
developing  States  the  Conference  considers  it  neces- 
sary to  continue  and  increase  assistance  to  them 
in  this  field  bilaterally  and  through  such  multilateral 
channels  as  the  IAEA  and  the  United  Nations 
Development  Programme. 

The  Conference  is  of  the  view  that,  in  order  to 
implement  as  fully  as  possible  Article  IV  of  the 
Treaty,  developed  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  should 
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consider  taking  measures,  making  contributions  and 
establishing  programmes,  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
the  provision  of  special  assistance  in  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy  for  developing  States  Party 
to  the  Treaty. 

The  Conference  recommends  that,  in  reaching 
decisions  on  the  provision  of  equipment,  materials, 
services  and  scientific  and  technological  information 
for  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  on  con- 
cessional and  other  appropriate  financial  arrange- 
ments and  on  the  furnishing  of  technical  assistance 
in  the  nuclear  field,  including  co-operation  related 
to  the  continuous  operation  of  peaceful  nuclear 
facilities,  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  should  give 
weight  to  adherence  to  the  Treaty  by  recipient 
States.  The  Conference  recommends,  in  this  con- 
nexion, that  any  special  measures  of  co-operation  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  developing  States  Party 
to  the  Treaty  might  include  increased  and  supple- 
mental voluntary  aid  provided  bilaterally  or  through 
multilateral  channels  such  as  the  IAEA's  facilities 
for   administering    funds-in-trust   and    gifts-in-kind. 

The  Conference  further  recommends  that  States 
Party  to  the  Treaty  in  a  position  to  do  so,  meet,  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible,  "technically  sound"  re- 
quests for  technical  assistance,  submitted  to  the 
IAEA  by  developing  States  Party  to  the  Treaty, 
which  the  IAEA  is  unable  to  finance  from  its  own 
resources,  as  well  as  such  "technically  sound"  re- 
quests as  may  be  made  by  developing  States  Party 
to  the  Treaty  which  are  not  Members  of  the  IAEA. 

The  Conference  recognizes  that  regional  or  multi- 
national nuclear  fuel  cycle  centres  may  be  an  ad- 
vantageous way  to  satisfy,  safely  and  economically, 
the  needs  of  many  States  in  the  course  of  initiating 
or  expanding  nuclear  power  programmes,  while  at 
the  same  time  facilitating  physical  protection  and 
the  application  of  IAEA  safeguards,  and  contribut- 
ing to  the  goals  of  the  Treaty. 

The  Conference  welcomes  the  IAEA's  studies  in 
this  area,  and  recommends  that  they  be  continued 
as  expeditiously  as  possible.  It  considers  that  such 
studies  should  include,  among  other  aspects, 
identification  of  the  complex  practical  and  organiza- 
tional difficulties  which  will  need  to  be  dealt  with 
in  connexion  with  such  projects. 

The  Conference  urges  all  Parties  to  the  Treaty  in 
a  position  to  do  so  to  co-operate  in  these  studies, 
particularly  by  providing  to  the  IAEA  where  pos- 
sible economic  data  concerning  construction  and 
operation  of  facilities  such  as  chemical  reprocessing 
plants,  plutonium  fuel  fabrication  plants,  waste 
management  installations,  and  longer-term  spent 
fuel  storage,  and  by  assistance  to  the  IAEA  to 
enable  it  to  undertake  feasibility  studies  concerning 
the  establishment  of  regional  nuclear  fuel  cycle 
centres  in  specific  geographic  regions. 

The  Conference  hopes  that,  if  these  studies  lead 
to    positive    findings,    and    if    the    establishment    of 


regional  or  multinational  nuclear  fuel  cycle  centres 
is  undertaken,  Parties  to  the  Treaty  in  a  position 
to  do  so,  will  co-operate  in,  and  provide  assistance 
for,  the  elaboration  and  realization  of  such  projects. 

Review  of  Article  V 

The  Conference  reaffirms  the  obligation  of  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  to  take  appropriate  measures  to  en- 
sure that  potential  benefits  from  any  peaceful 
applications  of  nuclear  explosions  are  made  available 
to  non-nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty 
in  full  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  V 
and  other  applicable  international  obligations.  In 
this  connexion,  the  Conference  also  reaffirms  that 
such  services  should  be  provided  to  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis  and  that  the  charge  to  such 
Parties  for  the  explosive  devices  used  should  be 
as  low  as  possible  and  exclude  any  charge  for  re- 
search and  development. 

The  Conference  notes  that  any  potential  benefits 
could  be  made  available  to  non-nuclear-weapon 
States  not  Party  to  the  Treaty  by  way  of  nuclear 
explosion  services  provided  by  nuclear-weapon 
States,  as  defined  by  the  Treaty,  and  conducted 
under  the  appropriate  international  observation  and 
international  procedures  called  for  in  Article  V  and 
in  accordance  with  other  applicable  international 
obligations.  The  Conference  considers  it  imperative 
that  access  to  potential  benefits  of  nuclear  explo- 
sions for  peaceful  purposes  not  lead  to  any  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  explosive  capability. 

The  Conference  considers  the  IAEA  to  be  the 
appropriate  international  body,  referred  to  in 
Article  V  of  the  Treaty,  through  which  potential 
benefits  from  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions could  be  made  available  to  any  non-nuclear- 
weapon  State.  Accordingly,  the  Conference  urges 
the  IAEA  to  expedite  work  on  identifying  and 
examining  the  important  legal  issues  involved  in, 
and  to  commence  consideration  of,  the  structure  and 
content  of  the  special  international  agreement  or 
agreements  contemplated  in  Article  V  of  the  Treaty, 
taking  into  account  the  views  of  the  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  (CCD)  and  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  and  enabling 
States  Party  to  the  Treaty  but  not  Members  of  the 
IAEA  which  would  wish  to  do  so  to  participate  in 
such  work. 

The  Conference  notes  that  the  technology  of 
nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  is  still  at 
the  stage  of  development  and  study  and  that  there 
are  a  number  of  interrelated  international  legal  and 
other  aspects  of  such  explosions  which  still  need  to 
be  investigated. 

The  Conference  commends  the  work  in  this  field 
that  has  been  carried  out  within  the  IAEA  and 
looks  forward  to  the  continuance  of  such  work 
pursuant  to  United  Nations  General  Assembly  reso- 
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lution  32G1  D  (XXIX).  It  emphasizes  that  the  IAEA 
should  play  the  central  role  in  matters  relating  to 
the  provision  of  services  for  the  application  of 
nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes.  It  believes 
that  the  IAEA  should  broaden  its  consideration  of 
this  subject  to  encompass,  within  its  area  of  com- 
petence, all  aspects  and  implications  of  the  practical 
applications  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. To  this  end  it  urges  the  IAEA  to  set  up 
appropriate  machinery  within  which  intergovern- 
mental discussion  can  take  place  and  through  which 
advice  can  be  given  on  the  Agency's  work  in  this 
field. 

The  Conference  attaches  considerable  importance 
to  the  consideration  by  the  CCD,  pursuant  to  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  resolution  3261  D 
(XXIX)  and  taking  due  account  of  the  views  of  the 
IAEA,  of  the  arms  control  implications  of  nuclear 
explosions  for  peaceful  purposes. 

The  Conference  notes  that  the  thirtieth  session 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  will  re- 
ceive reports  pursuant  to  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  resolution  3261  D  (XXIX)  and  will  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  States  to  discuss  questions 
related  to  the  application  of  nuclear  explosions  for 
peaceful  purposes.  The  Conference  further  notes 
that  the  results  of  discussion  in  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  at  its  thirtieth  session  will  be 
available  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the  IAEA  and 
the  CCD  for  their  further  consideration. 

Review  of  Article  VI 

The  Conference  recalls  the  provisions  of  Article 
VI  of  the  Treaty  under  which  all  Parties  undertook 
to  pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effective 
measures  relating 

— to  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an 
early  date  and 

— to  nuclear  disarmament  and 

— to  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment under  strict  and  effective  international  control. 

While  welcoming  the  various  agreements  on  arms 
limitation  and  disarmament  elaborated  and  con- 
cluded over  the  last  few  years  as  steps  contributing 
to  the  implementation  of  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty, 
the  Conference  expresses  its  serious  concern  that 
the  arms  race,  in  particular  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
is  continuing  unabated. 

The  Conference  therefore  urges  constant  and 
resolute  efforts  by  each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty, 
in  particular  by  the  nuclear-weapon  States,  to 
achieve  an  early  and  effective  implementation  of 
Article  VI  of  the  Treaty. 

The  Conference  affirms  the  determination  ex- 
pressed in  the  preamble  to  the  1963  Partial  Test 
Ban  Treaty  and  reiterated  in  the  preamble  to  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  to  achieve  the  discontinu- 
ance of  all  test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for 


all  time.  The  Conference  expresses  the  view  that  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  banning  all  nuclear  weapons 
tests  is  one  of  the  most  important  measures  to  halt 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  It  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  will  take 
the  lead  in  reaching  an  early  solution  of  the  tech- 
nical and  political  difficulties  on  this  issue.  It  appeals 
to  these  States  to  make  every  effort  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  conclusion  of  an  effective  comprehensive 
test  ban.  To  this  end,  the  desire  was  expressed  by  a 
considerable  number  of  delegations  at  the  Conference 
that  the  nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty 
should  as  soon  as  possible  enter  into  an  agreement, 
open  to  all  States  and  containing  appropriate  pro- 
visions to  ensure  its  effectiveness,  to  halt  all  nuclear 
weapons  tests  of  adhering  States  for  a  specified  time, 
whereupon  the  terms  of  such  an  agreement  would  be 
reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  opportunity,  at  that  time, 
to  achieve  a  universal  and  permanent  cessation  of 
all  nuclear  weapons  tests.  The  Conference  calls  upon 
the  nuclear-weapon  States  signatories  of  the  Treaty 
on  the  Limitation  of  Underground  Nuclear  Weapons 
Tests,  meanwhile,  to  limit  the  number  of  their  under- 
ground nuclear  weapons  tests  to  a  minimum.  The 
Conference  believes  that  such  steps  would  constitute 
an  incentive  of  particular  value  to  negotiations  for 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  banning  all  nuclear 
weapons  test  explosions  for  all  time. 

The  Conference  appeals  to  the  nuclear-weapon 
States  parties  to  the  negotiations  on  the  limitation 
of  strategic  arms  to  endeavour  to  conclude  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  the  new  agreement  that  was 
outlined  by  their  leaders  in  November  1974.  The 
Conference  looks  forward  to  the  commencement  of 
follow-on  negotiations  on  further  limitations  of, 
and  significant  reductions  in,  their  nuclear  weapons 
systems  as  soon  as  possible  following  the  conclusion 
of  such  an  agreement. 

The  Conference  notes  that,  notwithstanding 
earlier  progress,  the  CCD  has  recently  been  unable 
to  reach  agreement  on  new  substantive  measures  to 
advance  the  objectives  of  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty. 
It  urges,  therefore,  all  members  of  the  CCD  Party 
to  the  Treaty,  in  particular  the  nuclear-weapon 
States  Party,  to  increase  their  efforts  to  achieve 
effective  disarmament  agreements  on  all  subjects 
on  the  agenda  of  the  CCD. 

The  Conference  expresses  the  hope  that  all  States 
Party  to  the  Treaty,  through  the  United  Nations 
and  the  CCD  and  other  negotiations  in  which  they 
participate,  will  work  with  determination  towards 
the  conclusion  of  arms  limitation  and  disarmament 
agreements  which  will  contribute  to  the  goal  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and 
effective  international  control. 

The  Conference  expresses  the  view  that,  dis- 
armament being  a  matter  of  general  concern,  the 
provision    of    information    to    all    governments    and 
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peoples  on  the  situation  in  the  field  of  the  arms 
race  and  disarmament  is  of  great  importance  for 
the  attainment  of  the  aims  of  Article  VI.  The  Con- 
ference therefore  invites  the  United  Nations  to 
consider  ways  and  means  of  improving  its  existing 
facilities  for  the  collection,  compilation  and  dis- 
semination of  information  on  disarmament  issues,  in 
order  to  keep  all  governments  as  well  as  world  public 
opinion  properly  informed  on  progress  achieved  in 
the  realization  of  the  provisions  of  Article  VI  of 
the  Treaty. 

Review  of  Article  VII  and  the  Security  of  Non- 
Nuclear  Weapon  States 

Recognizing  that  all  States  have  need  to  ensure 
their  independence,  territorial  integrity  and  sover- 
eignty, the  Conference  emphasizes  the  particular 
importance  of  assuring  and  strengthening  the 
security  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States  Parties 
which  have  renounced  the  acquisition  of  nuclear 
weapons.  It  acknowledges  that  States  Parties  find 
themselves  in  different  security  situations  and 
therefore  that  various  appropriate  means  are  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  security  concerns  of  States 
Parties. 

The  Conference  underlines  the  importance  of 
adherence  to  the  Treaty  by  non-nuclear-weapon 
States  as  the  best  means  of  reassuring  one  another 
of  their  renunciation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  as  one 
of  the  effective  means  of  strengthening  their  mutual 
security. 

The  Conference  takes  note  of  the  continued  de- 
termination of  the  Depositary  States  to  honour 
their  statements,  which  were  welcomed  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  in  resolution 
255(1968),  that,  to  ensure  the  security  of  the  non- 
nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty,  they 
will  provide  or  support  immediate  assistance,  in 
accordance  with  the  Charter,  to  any  non-nuclear- 
weapon  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  which  is  a  victim 
of  an  act  or  an  object  of  a  threat  of  aggression  in 
which  nuclear  weapons  are  used. 

The  Conference,  bearing  in  mind  Article  VII  of 
the  Treaty,  considers  that  the  establishment  of 
internationally  recognized  nuclear-weapon-free  zones 
on  the  initiative  and  with  the  agreement  of  the 
directly  concerned  States  of  the  zone,  represents  an 
effective  means  of  curbing  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  could  contribute  significantly  to  the 
security  of  those  States.  It  welcomes  the  steps  which 
have  been  taken  toward  the  establishment  of  such 
zones. 

The  Conference  recognizes  that  for  the  maximum 
effectiveness  of  any  Treaty  arrangements  for 
establishing  a  nuclear-weapon-free  zone  the  co- 
operation of  the  nuclear-weapon  States  is  necessary. 
At  the  Conference  it  was  urged  by  a  considerable 


number  of  delegations  that  nuclear-weapon  States 
should  provide,  in  an  appropriate  manner,  binding 
security  assurances  to  those  States  which  become 
fully  bound  by  the  provisions  of  such  regional 
arrangements. 

At  the  Conference  it  was  also  urged  that  de- 
termined efforts  must  be  made  especially  by  the 
nuclear  weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty,  to  en- 
sure the  security  of  all  non-nuclear-weapon  States 
Parties.  To  this  end  the  Conference  urges  all  States, 
both  nuclear-weapon  States  and  non-nuclear-weapon 
States  to  refrain,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  from  the  threat  or  the  use  of 
force  in  relations  between  States,  involving  either 
nuclear  or  non-nuclear  weapons.  Additionally,  it 
stresses  the  responsibility  of  all  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  and  especially  the  nuclear-weapon  States, 
to  take  effective  steps  to  strengthen  the  security  of 
non-nuclear-weapon  States  and  to  promote  in  all 
appropriate  fora  the  consideration  of  all  practical 
means  to  this  end,  taking  into  account  the  views 
expressed  at  this  Conference. 

Review  of  Article  VIII 

The  Conference  invites  States  Party  to  the  Treaty 
which  are  Members  of  the  United  Nations  to  request 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  to 
include  the  following  item  in  the  provisional  agenda 
of  the  thirty-first  session  of  the  General  Assembly: 
"Implementation  of  the  conclusions  of  the  first  Re- 
view Conference  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons". 

The  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  participating  in 
the  Conference  propose  to  the  Depositary  Govern- 
ments that  a  second  Conference  to  review  the 
operation  of  the  Treaty  be  convened  in  1980. 

The  Conference  accordingly  invites  States  Party 
to  the  Treaty  which  are  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  request  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  to  include  the  following  item  in  the 
provisional  agenda  of  the  thirty-third  session  of  the 
General  Assembly:  "Implementation  of  the  con- 
clusions of  the  first  Review  Conference  of  the 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  and  establishment  of  a  prepara- 
tory committee  for  the  second  Conference." 

Review  of  Article  IX 

The  five  years  that  have  passed  since  the  entry 
into  force  of  the  Treaty  have  demonstrated  its  wide 
international  acceptance.  The  Conference  welcomes 
the  recent  progress  towards  achieving  wider 
adherence.  At  the  same  time,  the  Conference  notes 
with  concern  that  the  Treaty  has  not  as  yet  achieved 
universal  adherence.  Therefore,  the  Conference  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  States  that  have  not  already 
joined  the  Treaty  should  do  so  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 
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Five  EURATOM  Countries  Ratify 
Nonproliferation  Treaty 

At  a  ceremony  at  the  Department  of  State 
on  May  2,  the  Ambassadors  of  Belgium,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy,  Luxem- 
bourg, and  the  Netherlands  deposited  with 
the  United  States  their  instruments  of 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonpro- 
liferation of  Nuclear  Weapons  (NPT).1  Fol- 
lowing are  remarks  made  at  the  ceremony 
by  Deputy  Secretary  Robert  S.  Ingersoll  and 
Ambassador  Egidio  Ortona  of  Italy,  the 
ranking  Ambassador. 


Press  release  232   dated   May   2 

DEPUTY  SECRETARY  INGERSOLL 

The  ratification  today  of  the  Treaty  on  the 
Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  by  our 
close  friends  and  allies,  Belgium,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  Italy,  Luxembourg, 
and  the  Netherlands,  is  an  extraordinarily 
important  development  in  the  life  of  the 
NPT.  The  treaty  now  enjoys  the  support  of 
the  world's  largest  single  group  of  indus- 
trialized states,  states  Which  are  numbered 
among  both  the  principal  manufacturers  and 
exporters  of  nuclear  equipment  and  tech- 
nology and  also  among  the  principal  con- 
sumers of  nuclear  energy. 

The  simultaneous  ratification  of  the  treaty 
by  these  states  symbolizes  their  close  coop- 
eration within  the  European  Atomic  Energy 
Community  and  evidences  the  common  re- 
solve of  these  partners  to  ratify  the  treaty  to- 
gether. The  United  States,  of  course,  has 
had  the  benefit  of  working  with  EURATOM 
since  its  earliest  days. 


1  For  further  details  on   the  ceremony,  see  press 
release  232  dated  May  2. 


Today's  ratifications  add  significant  mo- 
mentum to  the  global  effort  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  They  also  demon- 
strate the  dedication  of  the  governments 
here  represented  to  the  goal  of  nuclear  arms 
control. 


AMBASSADOR  ORTONA  OF  ITALY 

Mr.  Secretary:  It  is  an  honor  for  me  to 
answer  your  kind  words  on  behalf  also  of  the 
representatives  of  the  countries  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community  here  present  that  together 
have  now  deposited  the  instruments  of 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonpro- 
liferation of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

This  is  an  act  of  greatest  political  rele- 
vance in  which  the  countries  here  repre- 
sented have  shown  their  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  contributing  to  the  creation 
of  a  world  in  which  civilization  must  be 
protected  against  the  risks  of  the  uncon- 
trolled use  of  nuclear  technology  and  benefit 
instead  from  its  positive  peaceful  exploita- 
tion. 

The  countries  that  are  represented  here  as 
full  members  of  the  treaty  will  contribute 
actively  to  the  work  that  will  shortly  begin 
in  Geneva  for  its  review  and  enhancement. 
They  consider  the  treaty  a  fundamental  con- 
tribution to  peace  in  the  world,  to  interna- 
tional detente  and  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
international  society  based  upon  security  and 
progress  of  mankind. 

To  achieve  these  ends  we  believe  that  par- 
ticular importance  has  the  commitment  em- 
bodied in  the  treaty  that  the  member  coun- 
tries, faithful  to  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  must  refrain  from  the  use  of  force 
or  of  the  threat  of  force  against  the  integrity 
and  the  political  independence  of  all  states. 

Today's  ceremony  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant. Some  of  the  most  industrialized  coun- 
tries of  the  world  become  full  members  of 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  We  deeply  hope 
that  this  will  serve  as  a  springboard  for  sim- 
ilar actions  by  other  countries  in  various 
geographical  areas  who  have  not  yet  decided 
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to  subscribe  or  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

We  consider  at  the  same  time  the  treaty 
as  a  cornerstone  for  negotiations  aiming  at 
further  measures  of  disarmament,  and  as  it 
is  clearly  stated  in  the  treaty,  we  declare  our 
readiness  to  proceed  to  those  negotiations 
both  in  the  field  of  conventional  and  nuclear 
armaments. 

A  very  important  section  of  the  treaty  is 
related  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy.  The  countries  that  today  deposit  the 
instruments  of  ratification  have  already  a 
wide  cooperation  in  this  field  with  the  United 
States.  We  believe  that  our  ratification  will 
further  enhance  that  cooperation  and  will 
bring  about  the  fullest  sharing  of  the  benefits 
of  peaceful  utilization  of  nuclear  energy. 

May  I  conclude  in  saying  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  and  myself  that  we  are  glad  to 
participate  in  any  event  which  constitute  a 
new  pillar  stone  on  the  way  of  international 
cooperation  and  human  progress. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Consular  Relations 

Vienna   convention    on   consular   relations.    Done   at 
Vienna  April  24,  1963.  Entered  into  force  March 
19,  1967;  for  the  United  States  December  24,  1969. 
TIAS  6820. 
Ratification  deposited:  Iran,  June  5,  1975. 

Optional  protocol  to  the  Vienna  convention  on  con- 
sular relations  concerning  the  compulsory  settle- 
ment of  disputes.  Done  at  Vienna  April  24,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  March  19,  1967;  for  the  United 
States  December  24,  1969.  TIAS  6820. 
Accession  deposited:  Iran,  June  5,  1975. 

Copyright 

Universal  copyright  convention,  as  revised.  Done  at 
Paris  July  24,  1971.  Entered  into  force  July  10, 
1974.  TIAS  7868. 

Ratification  deposited:  Tunisia,  March  10,  1975. 
Accession  deposited:  Bulgaria  (with  a  statement), 
March  7,  1975. 

Protocol  1  annexed  to  the  universal  copyright  con- 
vention, as  revised,  concerning  the  application  of 
that  convention  to  works  of  stateless  persons  and 
refugees.  Done  at  Paris  July  24,  1971.  Entered  into 
force  July  10,  1974.  TIAS  7868. 


Protocol  2  annexed  to  the  universal  copyright  con- 
vention, as  revised,  concerning  the  application  of 
that  convention  to  the  works  of  certain  interna- 
tional organizations.  Done  at  Paris  July  24,  1971. 
Entered  into  force  July  10,  1974.  TIAS  7868. 
Ratification  deposited:    Tunisia,   March   10,   1975. 

Health 

Amendment  of  articles  24  and  25  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  World  Health  Organization  of  July  22, 
1946,  as  amended  (TIAS  1808,  4643).  Adopted  at 
Geneva  May  23,  1967.  Entered  into  force  May  21, 
1975. 

Acceptances    deposited:    Greece,    May    29,    1975; 
Morocco,  June  2,  1975. 

Judicial   Procedure 

Convention  on  the  taking  of  evidence  abroad  in  civil 
or  commercial  matters.  Done  at  The  Hague  March 
18,  1970.  Entered  into  force  October  7,  1972.  TIAS 
7444. 

Signature :  Luxembourg,  May  2,  1975. 
Ratification    deposited:     Sweden     (with    declara- 
tions), May  2,  1975. 

Load   Lines 

International  convention  on  load  lines,  1966.  Done 
at  London  April  5,  1966.  Entered  into  force  July 
21,  1968.  TIAS  6331. 

Accession  deposited:  German  Democratic  Republic 
(with  declarations),  May  15,  1975. 

Oil   Pollution 

International  convention  relating  to  intervention  on 
the  high  seas  in  cases  of  oil  pollution  casualties, 
with  annex.  Done  at  Brussels  November  29,  1969. 
Entered  into  force  May  6,  1975. 
Ratification  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, May  7,  1975.1 

Property — Industrial 

Convention  of  Paris  for  the  protection  of  industrial 
property  of  March  20,  1883,  as  revised.  Done  at 
Stockholm  July  14,  1967.  Articles  1  through  12 
entered  into  force  May  19,  1970;  for  the  United 
States  August  25,  1973.  Articles  13  through  30 
entered  into  force  April  26,  1970;  for  the  United 
States  September  5,  1970.  TIAS  6923. 
Notification    from     World    Intellectual    Property 

Organization  that  ratification  deposited:  Gabon, 

March  10,  1975. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Convention  on  the  international  regulations  for 
preventing  collisions  at  sea,  1972.  Done  at  London 
October  20,  1972.2 

Accession  deposited:  German  Democratic  Republic 
(with  declarations),  May  15,  1975. 


'Applicable  to  Berlin  (West). 
2  Not  in  force. 
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Satellite   Communications   System 

Agreement  relating  to  the  International  Telecom- 
munications Satellite  Organization  (INTELSAT), 
with  annexes.  Done  at  Washington  August  20, 
1971.  Entered  into  force  February  12,  1973.  TIAS 
7532. 
Accession  deposited:  Libya,  June  9,  1975. 

Operating  agreement  relating  to  the  International 
Telecommunications  Satellite  Organization  (IN- 
TELSAT), with  annex.  Done  at  Washington 
August  20,  1971.  Entered  into  force  February  12, 

1973.  TIAS  7432. 
Signature:  Libya,  June  9,  1975. 

Tonnage  Measurement 

International    convention    on    tonnage    measurement 
of  ships,  1969.  Done  at  London  June  23,  1969.2 
Accession  deposited:  German  Democratic  Republic 
(with  declarations),  May  15,  1975. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  extending  the  wheat  trade 
convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat  agree- 
ment) 1971.  Done  at  Washington  April  2,  1974. 
Entered  into  force  June  19,  1974,  with  respect  to 
certain  provisions  and  July  1,  1974,  with  respect 
to  other  provisions.  TIAS  7144,  7988. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Japan,  June  6,  1975. 

Protocol  modifying  and  extending  the  food  aid  con- 
vention (part  of  the  international  wheat  agree- 
ment) 1971.  Done  at  Washington  April  2,  1974. 
Entered  into  force  June  19,  1974,  with  respect  to 
certain  provisions  and  July  1,  1974,  with  respect 
to  other  provisions.  TIAS  7144,  7988. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Japan  (with  reservation), 
June  6,  1975. 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the  wheat 
trade  convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat 
agreement)  1971.  Done  at  Washington  March  25, 
1975.  Enters  into  force  June  19,  1975,  with  respect 
to  certain  provisions  and  July  1,  1975,  with  respect 
to  other  provisions.  TIAS  7144,  7988. 
Ratifications    deposited:    India,    June    12,    1975; 

Mauritius,  June  10,  1975. 
Declaration  of  provisional   application   deposited: 
Switzerland,  June  12,  1975. 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the  food 
aid  convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat 
agreement)  1971.  Done  at  Washington  March  25, 
1975.  Enters  into  force  June  19,  1975,  with  respect 
to  certain  provisions  and  July  1,  1975,  with  respect 
to  other  provisions.  TIAS  7144,  7988. 
Declaration  of  provisional  application  deposited: 
Switzerland,  June  12,  1975. 

BILATERAL 

Asian   Development  Bank 

Agreement   amending   the    agreement   of    April    19, 

1974,  relating  to  the  United  States  contribution  to 
the  Multi-Purpose  Special  Fund  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters 


at  Washington  and  Manila  December  23,  1974,  and 
April  1,  1975.  Entered  into  force  April  1,  1975. 

Chile 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  October  25,  1974 
(TIAS  7993).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Santiago  May  22,  1975.  Entered  into  force  May 
22,  1975. 

Guatemala 

Agreement  relating  to  the  limitation  of  imports 
from  Guatemala  of  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  meat 
of  cattle,  goats  and  sheep,  except  lambs,  during 
calendar  year  1975.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Guatemala  April  18  and  25,  1975.  Entered  into 
force  April  25,  1975. 

Honduras 

Agreement  concerning  payment  to  the  United  States 
of  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  defense  articles 
furnished  under  the  military  assistance  program. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tegucigalpa 
May  9,  1974  and  May  15,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
May  15,  1975;  effective  July  1,  1974. 

Malaysia 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and 
man-made  fiber  textiles  and  textile  products,  with 
annexes.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Kuala 
Lumpur  January  8  and  May  16,  1975.  Entered  into 
force  May  16,  1975;  effective  January  1,  1975. 

Nepal 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  June  9, 
1961  for  financing  certain  educational  exchange 
programs.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Kathmandu  July  10  and  December  13,  1974  and 
May  18,  1975.  Entered  into  force  May  18,  1975. 
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2  Not  in  force. 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  June  9  confirmed  the  following 
nominations: 

Daniel  P.  Moynihan  to  be  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations  and  U.S.  Representative  in  the 
U.N.  Security  Council. 

Andrew  L.  Steigman  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Gabonese  Republic. 

Galen  L.  Stone  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Laos. 

Malcolm  Toon  to  be  Ambassador  to  Israel. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  June  9-15 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  June  9  which  appear 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  232  of 
May  2,  308  of  May  30,  312  and  313  of  June  2, 
and  317  of  June  4. 


No. 


Date 


Subject 


*322     6/9       U.S.-Malaysia   textile   agreement. 

*323  6/9  Interagency  Indochina  Task 
Force:    chronology,   fact  sheet. 

f324  6/10  "Foreign  Relations,"  1949,  vol. 
VII,  the  Far  East  and  Austra- 
lasia, part  1,  released. 

*325  6/10  Program  for  the  official  visit  of 
Yitzhak  Rabin,  Prime  Minister 
of  Israel,  June  10-13. 

f326  6/10  Kissinger,  Rabin:  remarks  upon 
Prime  Minister  Rabin's  arrival. 

*327  6/12  Program  for  the  state  visit  of 
Walter  Scheel,  President  of  the 
Federal   Republic   of   Germany. 

*328     6/12     U.S.-Colombia   textile  agreement. 

*329  6/12  Advisory  Committee  on  Trans- 
national Enterprises  estab- 
lished. 

*330  6/12  Advisory  Committee  on  Trans- 
national  Enterprises,   June   30. 

*331  6/12  Shipping  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee working  group  on  radio 
communications,  July  17. 

1332     6/12     Kissinger:  news  conference. 

*333  6/12  Toon  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Israel    (biographic   data). 

1334  6/13  Members  of  East-West  Center 
governing  board  named  (re- 
write) . 


*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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